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EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 

correspondence  with  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged, 
should  be  typewritten. 


He  must  also  decline  to  enter  into 
It  is  preferred  that  MSS. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

PEACE  and  goodwill  belongs  to  the  Christmas 
season,  but  did  not  reign  in  Ireland.  At  Bruff  in 
County  Limerick  a  dance  party  was  surrounded  by 
Crown  forces.  They  were  fired  on  by  Sinn  Fein  sentries, 
the  fire  was  returned,  and  the  result  was  the  death  of 
six  persons,  and  the  arrest  of  138.  The  Government  are 
said  to  have  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  a  truce,  the 
surrender  of  all  Republican  arms  and  ammunition.  As 
they  are  never  likely  to  get  any  complete  surrender  of 
the  sort,  the  condition  seems  rather  futile.  The  secret 
possession  of  arms  in  Ireland  is  not  exactly  a  novelty, 
nor  will  the  death  penalty  for  carrying  them  avail. 
Have  the  Government  not  heard  of  gun-running  in  Ire¬ 
land  before  the  present  unhappy  troubles  began? 

An  Editor’s  life  in  Ireland  is  certainly  not  a  happy 
one  to-day.  His  paper  may  incur  either  official  or  un¬ 
official  punishment,  according  to  the  kind  of  truth  he 
supplies  to  his  readers.  On  Christmas  Eve  twenty 
armed  and  disguised  Sinn  Feiners  raided  the  office  of 
the  Cork  Examiner,  smashing  two  printing  machines 
and  burning  £5,000  worth  of  paper.  The  crime 
.avenged  w*as  the  Cork  Examiner’s  denunciation  of  the 
murder  of  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  On  Christmas  Day 
the  editor  of  the  Freeman’ s  Journal  for  publishing  false 
statements  concerning  the  flogging  of  a  man  in  Dublin 
was  sentenced  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment,  his 
paper  being  fined  £3,000.  This  seems  severe  treat¬ 
ment;  but  Ireland  has  now  reached  a  state  which  makes 
half-and-half  measures  worse  than  useless.  , 

The  world  of  the  House  of  Commons  regrets  the 
serious  illness  of  Mr.  Walter  Long,  a  perfect  type  of 
the  old  English  gentleman,  full  of  courtesy  and  straight¬ 
forwardness.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
House,  and  a  welcome  contrast  to  some  of  its  latest 
acquisitions.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  unostenta¬ 
tious  work,  and  everybody  likes  him.  If  he  is  too  ill  to 
resume  his  duties  in  the  Commons,  he  may  be  made  a 
Peer,  which  will  mean  a  vacancy  in  the  Cabinet  as  well 
as  a  by-election. 


A  correspondent  asks  this  week  what  has  become  of 
the  Conservative  party.  His  straight  speaking  will  be 
echoed  by  many  a  friend  of  the  supporters  of  sound  law 
and  settled  order.  Who  knows  what  has  happened, 
or  what  is  going  to  happen?  Not  long  since  it  was 
thought  that  the  party  had  swallowed  Mr.  Lloyd 
George;  now  it  looks  as  if  it  was  the  other  way  round. 
And  the  future— what  of  that?  Like  that  member  of 
the  Tite  Barnacle  family  who  clung,  in  spite  of  all  pro¬ 
tests,  to  a  sinecure,  Conservative  Coalitionists  may  die 
with  their  drawn  salaries  (usefully  augmented)  in  their 
hands,  but  will  they  return  again  ?  Why  should  they 
be  re-elected  ?  What  is  the  legislation  for  which  they 
are  largely  responsible? 

Members  of  Parliament,  it  is  recommended,  are  to 
receive  little,  if  any,  more  remuneration  for  their  ser¬ 
vices.  Ministers  are  to  be  graded  according  to  their 
worth,  and  the  Law  Officers  are  to  be  docked  somewhat 
of  their  fat  fees.  This  is  well,  though  for  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  concessions  might  well  have  been 
made.  The  Prime  Minister,  it  is  further  recommended, 
is  to  receive  £8,000  a  year.  It  is  rumoured  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  will  not  accept  the  extra  £3,000.  With 
the  Carnegie  legacy  in  mind,  he  may  be  well  advised, 
though  we  were  prepared  to  approve  of  a  rise  to 
£10,000.  We  hold  this  view  for  two  reasons:  that 
the  office  is  well  worth  £  10,000  a  year,  and  that  the 
Prime  Minister  should  be  so  circumstanced  that  he 
should  be  above  pecuniary  considerations.  Man  is  but 
frail,  and  we  should  strive  to  attain  and  maintain 
purity  in  public  life.  That  a  Prime  Minister,  either  in 
his  own  person  or  through  his  family,  should  have  re¬ 
course  to  outside  sources  of  profit  is  intolerable.  If 
we  cannot  prevent  jobbery,  we  can  at  least  remove  the 
occasion  for  it.  An  honest  Prime  Minister  is  well 
worth  £10,000  a  year  to-day. 

It  is  said  that  the  Viceroyalty  of  India  lies  between 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  Lord  Willingdon.  The 
departure  of  the  former  from  the  House  of  Commons 
would  raise  no  violent  grief.  Mr.  Churchill’s  friends 
are  not  numerous,  and  his  way  of  promoting  desperate 
adventures  which  put  him  in  the  limelight,  whether  the 
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country  profits  or  not,  has  not  added  to  his  credit  as  a 
statesman.  Lord  Willingdon  is  a  capable  man  with 
experience  of  India,  but  not  too  fond  of  routine  work. 
If  he  becomes  Viceroy,  it  will  be  his  wife’s  ambition 
that  has  moved  him  to  a  difficult  place.  Lord  Chelms¬ 
ford  ha§  not  proved  a  strong  man,  and  governing  India 
is  a  ticklish  business. 

King  Constantine,  once  restored  to  Greece,  has  had 
a  press  to  sing  his  praises.  He  is  the  best  of  fellows, 
and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  ever  was 
pro-German.  Why  should  there  be  any  doubts  about 
him?  All  this- is  very  well,  but  matters  cannot  be  so 
easily  settled.  In  fact,  the  King’s  speech  in  England 
on  December  24th,  to  his  faithful  Lords  and  Commons, 
remarks  that  the  situation  needs  earnest  attention  from 
“  my  Government,  who  will,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Allies,  endeavour  to  reach  a  solution  compatible  with 
our  joint  responsibilities.” 

Tire  Speech  further  refers  to  the  various  Mandates 
accepted  in  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Africa,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  South  of  the  Equator.  Doubtless  it  is 
very  annoying  for  Germany  to  lose  her  colonies  in 
Africa  and  the  South  Seas.  But  no  one  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  Colonial  history  of  the  last  thirty 
years  can  pretend  that  Germany  deserved  to  keep  them. 
She  always  exploited  natives  for  her  own  purposes  with 
the  utmost  ill-treatment  in  Africa,  killing  and  torturing 
them  without  remorse.  In  the  South  Seas  the  methods 
employed  were  more  subtle,  and  often  outwardly  re¬ 
spectable,  but  they  led,  as  Stevenson  showed,  to  whole¬ 
sale  robbery  and  extortion.  Stevenson  was  nearly 
deported  for  his  exposure  of  German  methods :  such 
w’as  the  tenderness  felt  for  Germany  in  his  day  ! 

In  our  contributed  leader  on  the  Jutland  despatches 
last  week,  six  pertinent  points  are  raised.  The  fifth 
we -have  already  dealt  with;  for  the  remainder,  we 
would  ask  :  Are  the  personnel  and  materiel  of  our  Navy 
sufficiently  supervised?  That  on  trial  some  of  our 

^t  ships  proved  faulty  we  know,  but  how  many  in 
circumstances  would  have  done  so  we  cannot  tell, 
believe  that  a  committee  of  captains  is  now  con- 
o.^ring  the  design  and  equipment  of  ships  of  war,  but 
at  one  time  there  was  certainly  a  lamentable  slackness 
on  these  points.  In  constructing  ships  of  commerce 
there  are  set  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled — speed, 
coal  consumption,  carrying  capacity,  stability, 
structural  strength — and  a  failure  in  any  direction 
leaves  the  vessel  on  her  builders’  hands. 

With  a  warship  it  is  otherwise.  The  Admiralty  de~- 
sign  her,  and  cannot  transfer  the  blame  for  failure;  so 
they  are  not  likely  to  announce  to  the  public  that  such- 
and-such  a  vessel  is  worthless.  On  the  contrary,  they 
may  pass  her  into  service — of  a  sort— until  such  time 
as  she  can  decently  be  scrapped.  When  the  Royal 
yacht  was  launched  at  Pembroke,  she  fell  over  from 
lack  of  stability,  and  few  know  what  (it  cost  to  make 
her  even  a  passably  safe  ship.  Yet  the  plans  and  cal¬ 
culations  of  the  ship  had  passed  through  the  Admiralty 
technical  departments  without  anyone  detecting  any¬ 
thing  amiss.  Such  a  calamity  could  hardly  happen  in 
private  practice.  And  so  with  the  equipment.  Who 
knows  whether  it  is  the  best  available?  And  are  deal¬ 
ings  like  those  between  Sir  Percy  Scott  and  Com¬ 
mander  Burney  and  Messrs.  Vickers  likely  to  inspire 
confidence?  We  venture  to  think  not. 

As  for  the  personnel  it  was  Lord  Fisher  who  fore¬ 
told — why  did  so  great  a  prophet  fool  away  the  fag 
end  of  his  days  in  texts  and  twaddle  to  the  press  ? — 
that  naval  officers  would  have  to  know  something  about 
everything  on  their  ships,  and  everything  about  some¬ 
thing.  The  composition  of  a  ship  of  war  is  so  vast  and 
varied  that  only  the  cleverest  of  hard  workers  may  hope 
to  master  its  working.  German  officers  may  not  have 
been  adaptable,  but  they  were  workers,  and  specialised 
to  good  purpose.  Few  of  them  were  what  we  call  born 
sailors,  but  they  learned  to  be  capable  navigators,  on 
the  surface  and  beneath  it.  They  knew  their  guns  and 


how  to  handle  the  heir  torpedoes,  mines  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  And  they  did  all  this  by  sheer  hard  work 
and  constant  practice.  From  the  time  their  Emperor 
set  them  to  the  handling  of  small  sailing  yachts  at 
Kiel,  their  career  lay  straight  before  them,  and  it  was 
one  of  study  and  work.  Most  of  them  thought  of 
little  else.  We  have  other  qualities,  of  perhaps  greater 
value,  but  we  need  not  be  too  proud  to  learn  that  a 
naval  officer  who  expects  to  know  his  job  on  a  modern 
warship  has  little  time  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
anything  else. 

The  Excess  Profits  Duty  will  probably  disappear,  if 
not  wholly,  certainly  in  part,  at  the  next  Budget.  Not 
abolished  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  will  flicker 
out  from  inanition.  Few  excess  profits  are  now  being 
made,  and  the  duty  in  its  present  form,  if  continued 
beyond  April,  1921,  will  act  as  a  drain  upon  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  in  that  it  will  enable  some  of  those  who  have 
paid,  or  owe,  duty  upon  past  excess  profits  to  claim  re¬ 
funds  against  current  losses.  Income-tax  payers  with 
fixed  incomes  will  have  ground  for  complaint  if  E.P.D. 
payers  are  relieved  while  they,  who  have  never  made 
profits,  but  have  lost  all  round,  are  left  to  continue  to 
pay  the  present  rates  of  tax.  The  solution  may  be 
higher  Corporation  tax  to  allow  lower  income-taxes. 
But  re-shuffling  of  excessive  taxation  is  no  remedy  for 
the  excessive  expenditure  forced  upon  the  country  by 
Labour  and  Socialism. 

Certain  financial  dogmatists,  a  few  Revenue  Officials, 
and  some  professors  of  economics  advocated,  up  to 
about  a  year  ago,  heavier  taxation.  The  present  con¬ 
dition  of  British  industry  has  shown  the  country  the 
folly  of  their  arguments  and  the  mischief  caused  to 
employment  by  the  existing  high  scale  of  taxation. 
Some  of  the  pundits  and  Labour  leaders  advised  a 
capital  levy,  or  levy  on  increases  of  wealth  caused  by 
ihe  war.  Where  is  that  war  wealth?  That  it  could 
never  have  been  collected  by  taxation  is  now  evident, 
because  the  Treasury  cannot  collect  the  duty  on  excess 
profits  (not  on  capital),  amounting  to  £400  millions, 
without  bankrupting  thousands  of  honest  old  British 
trading  firms.  If  taxation  on  profits  cannot  be  col¬ 
lected,  any  attempt  to  tax  war  wealth  capital  would 
have  been  incapable  of  realization;  but  it  would  have 
smashed  the  industrial  fabric  of  the  country’,  and 
thrown  millions  of  our  people  out  of  work.  The  shock 
to  confidence  given  last  spring  by  the  discussions  as  to 
the  advisability  of  taxing  capital,  under  the  name  of 
war  wealth,  was  one  of  the  first  causes  of  the  industrial 
slump  that  set  in  during  the  summer.  Academic 
opinions  on  trade,  the  vapourings  of  professors,  and 
the  fury  of  social  11  reformers  ”  have  wrought  ill  to  the 
nation.  Trade  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  science,  and 
none  but  those  who  pass  their  daily  lives  in  it  can  un¬ 
derstand  its  workings,  or  can  say  how  taxation  policies 
will  affect  it. 

Unemployment  is  growing,  especially  in  the  ranks  of 
“  unskilled  ”  labour;  yet  while  efforts  are  being  con¬ 
centrated  on  its  reduction,  little  heed  is  paid  to  its 
cause,  which  continues  without  abatement.  For  in¬ 
stance,  from  to-day  all  printing,  stereotyping,  electro- 
typing,  and  process  engraving  are  increased  in  price, 
as  a  result  of  advances  in  wages  granted  a  month  ago. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  previous  advance, 
only  six  months  old,  killed  some  of  our  oldest  publica¬ 
tions,  which  died,  and  will  never  be  resumed.  Thus 
work  is  lost  to  the  industry,  as  is  much  current  and  re¬ 
painted  literature  of  the  best  kind.  The  November  re¬ 
turns  of  unemployment  in  the  printing  industries  re¬ 
flected  the  curtailment  of  output,  but  here  is  a  further 
and  serious  restricting  influence.  What  wonder  unem^ 
ployment  grows  !  What  wonder  that  Germany,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland  are  creeping  back  into  our  markets  ! 
Unemployment  should  be  prevented,  not  cured. 

The  suggestion  that  each  industry  should  carry  its 
own  responsibility  for  unemployment  contains  the 
germ  of  a  possible  economic  solution,  provided  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  wholehearted  co-operation  of  all  concerned, 
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and  is  organised  on  an  equitable  b?'-  .  If  all  qualified 
practitioners  are  registered,  we  th  there  should  be 
little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  working  arrangement 
which  would  both  stimulate  and  protect  each  industry. 
Say,  for  instance,  that  there  are  one  thousand  workers 
employed  normally  by  ten  firms,  and  that  lack  of  de¬ 
mand  throws  a  hundred  of  them  out  of  work.  Be¬ 
tween  them  the  remaining  nine  hundred  workers,  with 
a  contribution  from  the  ten  firms,  might  provide  an  un¬ 
employment  fund.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  successful, 
working  of  such  a  scheme  that  the  workers  should  con¬ 
tribute  the  greater  part  of  the  money.  The  result  of 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  a  gradual  improvement 
in  the  technical  ability  of  both  firms  and  workers,  for 
unemployment  hits  first  the  least  efficient.  It  would 
also  stimulate  co-operation  in  the  prevention  of  unem¬ 
ployment  by  keeping  output  at  a  profitable  level.  Such 
a  scheme,  however,  must  be  approached  in  a  generous 
and  enthusiastic  spirit.  Without  that,  it  would  be¬ 
come  only  another  source  of  friction  and  trouble.  Yet 
it  is  only  by  such  a  spirit  that  unemployment  can  be 
prevented. 

Apart  from  Lord  Rothermere’s  responsibility  or  non¬ 
responsibility  for  the  Air  Ministry’s  printing  contract, 
referred  to  in  the  Fourth  Report  from  the  Committee  of 
Public  Accounts,  and  mentioned  here  last  week,  some 
curious  points  arise  in  the  case.  Finding  that  the 
Stationery  Office  could  not  get  the  Muster-Roll  printed 
within  a  month,  Brig.  Gen.  Livingstone  approached  a 
firm  of  Fleet  Street  lithographic  printers  (map-printers, 
we  learn  from  Lord  Rothermere),  and  asked  them  to 
undertake  the  work,  without  profit,  and  to  the  specified 
time  of  one  month.  But  the  Roll  was  not  finished  in 
six  months,  indeed,  it  was  not  completed  in  time  to  be 
of  any  use,  and  the  charge  was  £2,261  over  the 
Stationery  Office  estimate.  Why,  may  we  ask,  were 
map-printers  invited  to  do  letter-press  printing  for  the 
Air  Ministry,  and  for  nothing?  The  department  had 
never  the  reputation  for  stimulating  this  form  of 
patriotism  in  contractors.  There  were  rumours,  in¬ 
deed,  to  the  contrary.  When  they  had  failed  to  prove 
themselves  either  prompt  or  economical,  why  should 
the  officer  who  took  so  great  an  interest  in  the  contract 
join  such  a  firm  about  a  year  later?  No  intelligent  man 
stakes  his  future  on  the  fortunes  of  people  who  work 
for  nothing,  so  dilatorily,  and  at  such  expense.  Some¬ 
how  or  other  the  story  does  not  carry  conviction.  We 
are  promised  details  of  the  Committee’s  examination  of 
witnesses.  Doubtless  Lord  Rothermere  will  then  clear 
up  what,  we  must  confess,  seems  somewhat  fishy  to  our 
perhaps  worldly  comprehension.  We  repeat  that  a  list 
of  Government  officials  who  joined  private  firms  with 
whom  they  negotiated  contracts  seems  desirable. 

We  opened  our  morning  paper  on  Tuesday  with  a 
little  thrill  of  expectation.  Though  we  had  not  missed 
it  during  its  absence,  had  it  not  four  days’  news  to  re¬ 
veal?  But  it  contained  nothing  of  importance;  the 
usual  bout  of  murders  in  Ireland  and  some  feeble 
effusions  about  Christmas  entertainments.  This 
merely  illustrates  how'  artificial  the  daily  press  is.  If 
after  three  days’  silence  it  has  nothing  to  tell  us,  how- 
difficult  must  it  be  to  produce  ten  or  twelve  pages  of 
talk  and  rumour  every  morning  !  The  fact  is  that  we 
are,  or  should  be,  independent  of  the  cheap  press.  The 
world  still  contrived  to  revolve  without  the  aid  of  Fleet 
Street  during  the  Christmas  week-end,  and  we  should 
all  be  better  off,  were  we  deprived  of  the  interference 
of-  pretentious  polypapists.  The  country  had  to  wait  a 
week  for  news  of  Waterloo,  but  it  was  not  troubled 
afterwards  with  a  “  Hang  Napoleon  ”  campaign. 

Last  year  saw  the  wages  of  our  printers  rise  almost 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice — to  such  a  figure  that 
much  good  work  is  now  lost  to  the  public.  ^  et  in 
spite  of  this,  the  columns  of  our  daily  press  are  typo¬ 
graphically  faulty  to  a  degree  which  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  Fleet  Street  editor  of  the  seven¬ 
ties  and  eighties.  One  can  pick  up  hardly  one  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  paper  without  finding  in  every  column 
misprints  and  mistakes,  which  in  the  past  w-ould  have 


aroused  the  comments  of  readers  and  wrath  of  editors. 
Most  are  the  result  of  carelessness,  and  therefore  quite 
avoidable  with  reasonable  attention.  But  there,  per¬ 
haps,  the  public  are  getting  what  they  deserve.  A 
few  smudgy  pictures  of  murderers  and  murdered, 
divorcees  and  “  pantomime  favourites,”  suffice  for  the 
delectation  of  most.  The  snappy  “  par  ”  and  sensa¬ 
tional  leaderette  have  ousted  the  reasoned  prose  of 
English  journalism;  so  why  bother  about  making  it 
accurate  ? 


We  congratulate  the  Review  of  Reviews  on  securing 
so  capable  a  writer  for  the  editorial  chair  as  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs;  although  our  cleverest  of  war  correspondents 
has  yet  to  prove  his  worth  in  the  new  sphere  which  he 
has  chosen.  If  he  succeeds,  it  will  be  in  the  face  of 
considerable  handicap,  for  no  publication  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  personality  of  one  man  as  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  During  his  lifetime  it  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  its  founder,  W.  T.  Stead,  and  for  many 
years  after  his  death  his  spirit  pervaded  its  pages.  Few 
papers  depended  so  much  on  the  editorial  personality 
as  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  it  will  be  hard  for  Sir 
Philip  Gibbs  to  live  that  down,  man  of  wide  and  large 
sympathies  though  he  is.  Personality  may  be  a  source 
of  strength  or  weakness  to  a  paper,  the  former  when  it 
is  both  fearless  and  honest,  the  latter  when  the  pen  runs 
away  with  its  holder.  W.  T.  Stead  was  a  faddist,  and 
the  world  loves  such.  He  was  also  an  inventor,  in  the 
newspaper  sense,  like  Sir  George  Newnes.  Ihus  his 
paper  was  himself,  and  it  was  only  when  his  mind  took 
the  queer  bent  of  his  later  years  that  the  Review  of 
Reviews  failed  to  command  attention. 


Playing  with  Latin  produces  pretty  results.  The 
Tripos  Verses,  now  given  up  at  -Cambridge,  used  to 
provide  some  excellent  humour  for  the  educated.  One 
survival  which  we  welcome  yearly  is  the  Epilogue  of  the 
Westminster  Play,  which  always  contains  apt  chaff  of 
the  current  world  in  Latin  elegiacs.  This  year  we  find 
the  “  tellus  heroibus  apta  ”  and  “  rerum  nonne  haec 
ipsissima  margo?”  The  ex-soldier  and  the  char-lady 
abuse  each  other  neatly  about  work.  He  complains  : 

“  Panem  ex  ore  rapit  jamdudum  femina.” 


and  she  replies  : — 
Aut  operari  opus 


“  Quid  vis  ? 

est,  aut  reperire  virum.” 


Chautauquas  are  coming  to  England — that  is,  meet¬ 
ings  in  which  education  is  supposed  to  be  made  easy 
by  conferences,  lectures,  and  entertainments.  Many 
of  our  readers  may  not  know  the  word,  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  lake  in  New  York  State  close  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Here  for  several  years  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  have  a  strange  passion  for  lectures,  have 
gathered  in  increasing  numbers.  For  ourselves,  we 
think  lectures  are  generally  a  nuisance,  and  foster 
superficial  knowledge,  which  leads  to  intellectual  con 
ceit.  There  are  no  short  cuts  to  expert  knowledge  in 
any  subject,  and  the  most  a  lecturer  can  do  is  to  rouse 
enthusiasm  or  curiosity.  Johnson  was  quite  ^rm  on 
the  point,  for  talking  of  education,  he  said,  ‘‘People 
have  now  a  strange  opinion  that  everything  should  be 
taught  by  lectures.  Now,  I  cannot  see  that  lectures 
can  do  so  much  good  as  reading  the  books  from 
which  the  lectures  are  taken.”  Or,  to  quote  an 
Oxford  tag, 

“  You’ll  find  the  substance  of  his  notes 
Much  better  in  the  books  he  quotes.” 

America  is  far  gone  in  education ;  but  what  effect 
has  it  on  her  citizens  when  they  grow  up?  They 
stick  to  that  free  use  of  lethal  weapons  which  produces 
“  gunmen,”  and  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  civili¬ 
sation  has  been  revived  by  the  extremists  of  Ire¬ 
land-  ’  Columbia  University  alone  has  many  more 
Professors  of  English  than  exist  in  the  British  Isles. 
But  they  lecture  in  vain  against  the  American 
briskness  of  speech.”  We  take  this  phrase  from  the 
book  of  a  late  American  Professor  who  denounces 
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the  wholesale  Philistinism  of  his  countrymen,  and 
adds  :  — 

“If  the  only  ones  to  blame  were  mature  persons 
whose  advantages  had  been  small,  we  might  pardon 
it.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  many  sinners 
who,  though  they  have  had  every  educational  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  land,  though  some  of  them  actually 
teach  the  Humanities  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  nevertheless  speak  like  ploughmen  and 
write  like  untrained  boys?” 

Is  this  partly  the  result  of  that  obliteration  of  class 
distinctions  which  a  correspondent  exhibited  in  our 
columns?  We  do  not  know,  but  in  any  case,  we 
think  this  country  has  been  sufficiently  Americanised 
for  the  present. 

A  great  business  is  being  done  in  the  shipping  of 
“  medicinal  stores  ”  from  Leith  to  the  United  States. 
We  hear  this  at  the  moment  when  a  letter  from  a  lady 
in  America  tells  us  that  “  people  pull  out  their  flasks 
in  the  restaurants ;  they  give  you  whisky,  instead  of 
flowers  or  candy;  and  I’m  told  they  buy  the  liquid 
which  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  at  the  office  of  the 
Sheriff  in  a  neighbouring  State !  Instead  of  being 
invited  out  for  tea  one  is  invited  for  cocktails.  The 
laws  which  are  kept  are  the  traffic  laws ;  which  are 
wonderful.  One  can  cross  the  streets  in  comfort.” 
All  this  is  very  shocking,  but  we  fear  it  is  human 
nature,  which  expelled  by  the  fork  of  Mr.  Pussyfoot, 
has  a  way  of  returning. 

What  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  snob?  In 
England  it  has  come  to  imply  a  tuft-hunter  who  will 
not  consort  with  his  natural  friends  or  alleged  inferiors. 
In  France  it  suggests  a  “  nut,”  or  masher,  and  tres 
snob  is  ultra-smart.  Snobismus,  again,  has  quite  a 
different  significance  in  German.  It  is  being  applied  to 
Americans  who  impede  German  immigration,  especially 
in  the  case  of  discharged  German  soldiers,  and  also  to 
American  millionaires  who  recently  gave  a  Red  Cross 
fair  and  exposed  expensive  Dresden  china  in  the  garden 
for  pot-shots  at  one  dollar  each.  It  may  be  very  un¬ 
forgiving-  on  the  part  of  Americans  to  want  to  keep 
their  select  republic  as  much  as  possible  to  themselves, 
and  it  may  seem  childish  waste  to  indulge  in  the  wanton 
destruction  of  valuable  property,  but  misdeeds  do  not 
necessarily  become  snobbish,  because  they  are  perpe¬ 
trated  by  millionaires,  society  leaders,  or  others  who 
are  idolised  by  snobs. 

Fashionable  hotels  are  being  continually  victimised 
by  people  who  cannot,  or  do  not,  pay  for  the  rooms  or 
meals  they  have  ordered.  We  do  not  sympathise 
deeply  with  the  proprietors  who  incur  these  losses. 
They  are  the  result  of  a  foolish  system  of  credit  given 
even  to  the  most  unlikely  people.  Impossible  titles  are 
readily  believed  in,  when  they  could  easily  be  verified  as 
non-existent,  and  a  youth  from  a  Borstal  institution 
with  no  sound  references  can  live  in  luxury  in  a  well-ap¬ 
pointed  hotel.  Managers  ought  to  know  more  about 
people  :  perhaps,  however,  they  are  so  often  foreigners 
that  they  are  not  quick  at  sizing  up  an  English  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  statement,  recently  put  forward,  that  35  acres 
of  park  land  at  Holland  House  can  be  bought  as  a  site 
for  London  University,  at  a  price  far  lower  than  that 
asked  for  8J  acres  near  the  British  Museum,  merits 
consideration.  The  Bloomsbury  site,  centrally  placed 
though  it  is,  has  never  evoked  enthusiasm;  it  was  only 
mere  weariness  of  spirit,  official  pressure  and  inability 
of  the  critics  to  discover  a  better  alternative,  that 
eventually  broke  down  the  opposition  to  it.  At  the 
eleventh  hour,  therefore,  the  unexpected  and  new  pro¬ 
posal  should  bring  about  the  re-opening  of  the  whole 
question.  Holland  Park  is  very  suitable  for  a  University 
quarter,  and  singularly  well  served  by  various  Under¬ 
ground  railways.  As  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  public 
is  being  bluffed  into  taking  the  Bloomsbury  site,  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  weigh  the  relative  merits 
of  Bloomsbury  and  Holland  House  before  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  a  site. 


1  January  1921 
A  MAN  OF  BUSINESS. 

DURING  the  war  there  was  a  persistent  and  popu¬ 
lar  demand  for  a  Business  Government.  What 
was  meant  thereby  was  never  clearly  defined, 
but  the  nation,  it  was  said,  clamoured  for  men  of 
business,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  ever  anxious  to 
oblige,  supplied  the  brothers  Geddes,  and  yet  it  was 
not  satisfied.  What  makes  a  good  man  of  business? 

A  dramatic  critic,  whose  charming  articles  are  as 
refreshing  as  oases  in  a  desert,  recently  told  us  how 
his  hopes  were  raised  at  a  theatre.  At  last  he  was 
going  to  meet  in  stageland  “the  archetype  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  man,”  as  represented  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  then,  when  the  supreme  moment 
arrived,  down  came  the  curtain.  We  likewise  have 
had  our  disappointment.  We  expected  that  on  an 
epoch-making  night  at  the  Albert  Hall,  some  ten  thou¬ 
sand  patriots  would  rise  at  that  not  impossible  por¬ 
tent,  and  that  ten  thousand  throats  would  acclaim  his 
advent  in  the  person  of  the  editor  of  John  Bull,  but 
innate  modesty  prevailed,  and  “  down  went  the  cur¬ 
tain  ”  to  the  conventional  strains  of  ‘  God  save  the 
King,’  instead  of  a  scene  that  might  have  surpassed 
tire  triumph  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  We  were  left  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  apotheosis  of  the  Business-man.  We  were 
present  once,  when  his  qualifications  were  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  a  learned  Professor  gave  it  as  his  view 
that  he  must  be  a  man  “  who  knows  what  he  wants, 
and  gets  it.”  We  are  inclined  to  agree.  Tchehov 
contends  that  to  divide  men  into  successes  and  failures 
is  to  look  at  human  nature  from  a  narrow  point  of 
view,  but  success  in  this  case  is  the  criterion  of  merit. 
Jones  may  be  a  marvel  of  ability,  but,  if  the  company 
he  has  promoted  fails,  though  his  shareholders  may 
call  him  many  pretty  names,  “  a  good  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  ”  will  not  be  one  of  them.  Our  friend  may  even 
be  slow,  but  he  has  got  to  arrive.  If  he  succeeds, 
procrastination  becomes  “characteristic  caution”! 
Fabius  himself  would  not  have  been  Maximus,  were  it 
not  that  his  policy  proved  successful:  “  Cunctando 
restituit  rem.”  Had  he  failed,  what  would  have  been 
the  historian’s  verdict  on  the  loiterer?  Slow  and  sure, 
pleads  one ;  despatch  is  the  soul  of  business,  cries  an¬ 
other,  and  both  are  right — so  long  as  success  is  won. 
Our  great  Unknown  must  also  be  pre-eminently  prac¬ 
tical.  No  theorist  need  apply;  we  have  tried  the  type, 
and  are  finding  it  too  great  a  luxury  in  these  hard 
times.  It  appears  to  be  possible  that  he  may  be  a 
Philistine;  he  need  neither  appreciate  art,  nor  delight 
in  literature  :  to  him  a  portrait,  even  one  by  Mr.  Augus¬ 
tus  John,  may  be  no  more  than  a  cake  of  soap  acquired 
by  purchase,  which  he  can  use  or  not  as  he  likes. 
Thackeray  in  ‘  Vanity  Fair  ’  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that,  although  a  leader  of  men,  he  may  be  dull : 
“Always  to  be  right,  always  to  trample  forward  and 
never  to  doubt — are  not  these  the  great  qualities  with 
which  dullness  takes  the  lead  in  the  world?  ”  Mr. 
John  Masefield  in  ‘  Multitude  and  Solitude  ’  is  vigorous 
beyond  measure:  “  Business  is  the  real  curse  of  the 
nation,”  he  cries,  “  Business  and  the  business  brain, 
and  Oh,  my  God,  the  business  man  !  Swine,  Fatted 
vulpine  swine  1  ” 

We  are  frequently  told  that  “  So-and-So  is — ”  after 
the  above  quotation  our  own  feeble  vocabulary  fails 
us,  so  we  leave  the  string  of  uncomplimentary  epithets 
to  the  imagination.  At  the  end,  however,  comes  the 
saving  clause,  “but  he  is  a  first-rate  man  of  business  !” 
There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  the  view  that  an  un¬ 
sympathetic  personality  and  unscrupulous  methods  are 
any  assistance  to  such  a  career ;  a  man  may  succeed  in 
spite  of  them,  but  we  prefer  to  look  for  tact,  courtesy, 
and  honesty  as  characteristics,  and  to  believe  that  men 
“  not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord  ”  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Threadneedle  Street.  The  brusque  and  almost 
brutal  manner,  like  the  bushy  eyebrows,  the  strongly 
lined  face,  and  the  prominent  square  chin,  are  stage 
conventions.  For  a  quaint  and  original  sketch  we  are 
indebted  to  one  of  our  Generals,  who  thus  describes  a 
brother  General  :  “A  business  man  of  high  repute, 
harbouring  in  the  same  skull  the  thrust  of  a  Lancer 
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and  the  circumspection  of  a  Banker, 
our  memory  “that  popular  mystery, 
world  as  the  heavy  dragoon.’’ 

How  many  of  our  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  in 
recent  years  have  been  essentially  business  men? 
There  have  been  men  of  law  and  men  of  genius,  but 
the  name  of  Goschen  alone  occurs  to  us,  although  pro¬ 
bably  in  Mr.  McKenna  we  had  one  who  had  applied  to 
the  Bar  and  to  the  House  of  Commons  gifts  that  should 
have  been  devoted  to  the  City.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  had  one  attribute  of  the  business  man  in  a 
marked  degree.  “  I  like  your  Chief,”  said  a  political 
opponent  to  Sir  Michael’s  private  secretary;  “he  al¬ 
ways  calls  a  spade  a  spade.”  “  He  doesn’t  always 
call  a  private  secretary,  a  private  secretary,”  was  the 
telling  rejoinder. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  we  may  console  ourselves 
if  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  we  are  left  waiting  for  that 
Government  of  business  men.  It  does  not  follow  that, 
because  a  man  can  control  newspapers,  or  run  stores 
or  trains,  he  has  nothing  to  learn  in  statecraft.  Let 
the  business  man  first  make  good  in  his  own  office, 
and  then  give  the  country  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  ex¬ 
perience,  and  find  himself  in  fresh  fields.  As  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers  and  ship-keepers — the  latter  claim  now 
seems  a  little  uncertain — we  must  manage  our  affairs 
on  a  business  basis,  so  that  John  Bull  &  Co.  may  de¬ 
velop  that  Brotherhood  of  Britons  which  in  due  course 
may  lead  the  way  to  the  realization  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  man. 

THE  MIRROR  OF  A  CENTURY.* 

EW  visitors  to  the  Print  Room,  of  the  British 
Museum;  from;  18x6  to  1833,  could  have  guessed 
that  the  competent  and  courteous  keeper  so  ready 
to  display  the  treasures  in  his  care  was  the  biographer  to 
whom,  next  to  Boswell,  we  were  to  owe  our  completest 
knowledge  of  the  18th  century.  Their  aims  of  course 
were  wholly  different.  Boswell  set  out  to  give  the  best 
possible  portrait  of  one  man  and  his  circle,  and  his 
success  is  matter  of  universal  assent.  Eclipse  is  first 
and  the  rest  nowhere;  and  Boswell  for  all  time  is  the 
prince  of  biographers  and  good  companions.  J.  T. 
Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  relish  of  life  equal  to 
Boswell’s  but  even  more  universal.  Buildings,  cus¬ 
toms,  beggars,  frescoes,  were  as  real  to  him  as  people 
were  to  Boswell;  he  recorded  them  in  etchings  and 
coloured  drawings;  he  wrote  about  them  with  unabated 
enthusiasm  from  youth  to  age;  he  jotted  down  what¬ 
ever  interested  him,  and  had  the  large  faith  to  believe 
that  it  might  some  day  interest  the  public.  His  ‘  Book 
for  a  Rainy  Day,’  some  years  ago,  found  in  Mr.  Wil¬ 
fred  Whitten  a  competent  editor;  and  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  century  since  its  publication,  his  best- 
known  work,  ‘  The  Life  of  Nollekens,’  admirably 
printed,  illustrated  and  indexed,  has  seen  the  light  under 
the  same  editorial  auspices.  What  manner  of  man 
was  Smith,  who  could  record  with  equal  gusto 
the  freaks  of  a  blackguard  linkboy  and  the  gracious 
answers  of  a  King;  who  took  an  interest  in  the  hanging 
of  Sixteen-String  Jack,  the  highwayman,  almost  as 
strong  as  that  he  felt  in  the  glories  of  the  uncovered 
frescoes  at  Westminster,  preserved  to  us  solely  in  his 
drawings;  who  could  describe  with  elfish  malice  Joseph 
Nollekens  stealing  cloves  from  the  Academy  dinner, 
and  his  wife  beating  down  a  miserable  apple-woman, 
and  yet  admire  and  reverence  William  Blake  and  “  his 
beloved  Kate  ”;  and  who  could  dare  in  1828  to  pro¬ 
phesy  that  the  works  of  that  artist  and  visionary  would 
be  treasured  by  connoisseurs  in  ages  yet  to  come,  and 
to  state  in  unmeasured  terms  that  his  drawings  of  the 
‘  Ancient  of  Days  ’  “  approached  almost  to  the 

sublimity  of  Raffaelle  or  Michelangelo?” 

The  son  of  the  chief  assistant  of  Joseph  Nollekens, 
young  Smith  became  the  greater  sculptor’s  pet,  sat 
to  him  when  the  arms  of  Venus  had  to  be  restored;  was 
taken  by  him  for  walks  and  told  story  after  story  of  his 
master’s  youth,  of  the  streets  and  buildings  they  passed 

Nollekens  and  His  Times.’  Edited  and  annotated  by  Wilfred 
Whitten.  2  vols.  John  Lana.  ^1  11s.  6d.  net. 


by;  and  made  the  tame  cat  of  the  sordid  household.  At 
the  ag-e  of  12  he  actually  entered  Nollekens’ s  studio, 
but  three  years  later  was  removed  to  enter  that  of 
John  Keyse  Sherwin,  as  Bartolozzi,  to  whom  the  boy 
wished  to  be  apprenticed,  declined  to  take  any  more 
pupils.  The  intelligent  and  observant  boy  was  much 
noticed  by  fashionable  visitors,  and  here  it  was  that  he 
received  the  kiss  from  “  Perdita  ”  Robinson  which  he 
ranks  among  the  “  seven  events  some  of  which,”  as  he 
wrote  in  a  friend’s  album,  “  great  men  would  be  proud 
of.”  These  seven  events,  by  the  way,  form  a  sort  of 
epitome  of  Smith’s  career  and  tastes,  and  may  well  be 
quoted  as  emblematic  : — 

“  I  received  a  kiss  when  a  boy  from  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Robinson; 

“  Was  patted  on  the  head  by  Dr.  Johnson; 

“  Have  frequently  held  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’ 
spectacles; 

“  Partook  of  a  pint  of  porter  with  an  elephant; 

“  Saved  Lady  Hamilton  from  falling  when  the 
melancholy  news  arrived  of  Lord  Nelson’s  death; 

“  Three  times  conversed  with  King  George  111.; 

“  And  was  shut,  up  in  a  room  with  Mr.  Kean’s  lion.” 

At  the  end  of  three  years  he  gave  up  engraving, 
spent  his  time  making  topographical  drawings  for  col¬ 
lectors,  and  finally  in  1788  settled  down  as  a  drawing 
master  at  Edmonton,  where,  as  Sir  James  Winter  Lake 
bore  witness,  and,  as  Smith  himself  proudly  stated, 
he  “  never  touched  upon  ”  his  pupil’s  drawings,  “  a 
practice  too  often  followed  by  drawing  masters  in  gen¬ 
eral.”  In  1795  he  returned  to  London,  and  began  to 
publish  his  books  on  London  topography  and  antiqui¬ 
ties.  An  attempt  to  obtain  the  post  of  drawing-master 
at  Christ’s  Hospital  was  a  failure,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  successful  rival  could  have  matched 
the  array  of  testimonials  innocently  set  forth  by  Smith 
in  a  later  book.  But  in  1816,  although  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  “  astonished  he  should  think  it 
worth  while  to  waste  his  strength  in  pursuit  of  such  a 
trifling  office  ” — it  says  something  for  Smith’s  candour, 
that  he  records  this  opinion  after  the  gushing  state¬ 
ments  in  his  earlier  testimonials — he  was  appointed 
Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  there  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  hap¬ 
pier  appointment  could  hardly  have  been  made..  Smith 
was  for  ever  advertising  in  the  notes  to  his  publications 
the  fact  that  the  Museum  possessed  good  examples  of 
the  prints  or  artists  he  was  writing  of;  and  his  “  charit¬ 
able  and  friendly  assistance  to  young  artists  who  sought 
his  advice  ”  and  his  “  good-humoured  conversation, 
ever-amusing  fund  of  anecdotes  and  unremitting  atten¬ 
tions  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Print  Room  were  de¬ 
servedly  commemorated  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
Smith,  like  Boswell,  was  always  giving  away  his  weak¬ 
nesses;  and  it  is  regrettable  to  have  to  say  that  the  most 
outrageous  pages  of  his  ‘Nollekens  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  expected  a  large  legacy  from  the  sculptor  and 
did  not  get  it.  Yet  even  more  than  the  Flemish  interiors 
which  he  depicts  from  time  to  time,  the  half-starved 
maids,  the  cheated  underlings,  the  dirty  table-cloths, 
illiterate  spelling  and  filthy  eating  of  the  sculptor  and 
his  wife,  have  their  value  as  a  picture  of  the  age.  The 
pair  went  from  the  extremes  of  finery  to  those 
of  miserliness,  and  Smith’s  lists  of  their  gay  clothes  are 
curious  reading  to-day — social  documents  almost  as 
curious  as  their  belief,  also  recorded  by  Smith,  ^  that, 
unless  they  gave  their  maids  afternoons  out,  “  they 
would  never  wash  theirselves.”  But  Nollekens  was 
no  fool;  he  had  known  men  and  cities,  had  an  infinite 
fund  of  anecdote  and  a  memory  that  linked  him  and 
his  friends  with  the  seventeenth  century;  his  disciple 
was  as  apt  as  himself  to  mark,  learn  and  digest.  The 
consequence  is  that  no  one  who  wants  to  know  any¬ 
thing  of  the  London  life  of  the  18th  century,  of  the 
artists  who  worked  there,  of  the  manners,  customs, 
street  cries,  houses,  nay  the  knives  and  forks  of  our 
ancestors,  can  afford  to  neglect  the  works  of  the  most 
candid  of  biographers,  most  vivid  of  reporters,  and 
most  amateur  but  most  picturesque  of  writers,  J.  T. 
Smith.  The  handsome  edition  of  the  book  just  pub¬ 
lished  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
records  of  the  past. 
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EARLY  ART  EXHIBITIONS  OUTSIDE  LONDON. 

IN  the  early  part  of  last  century  exhibitions  of  paint¬ 
ings  were  annually  held  in  London  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  already  established  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  the  British  Institution,  and  the  “  Old  ”  Water 
Colour  Society,  both  of  which  were,  founded  in  1805. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  some  of  the 
towns  outside  London  should  have  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  by  it. 

The  Norwich  Society  of  Artists,  founded  by  Crome 
in  1803,  began  their  exhibitions  in  that  city  two  years 
later.  They  were  continued  annually  until  1825,  when 
their  gallery  was  demolished  in  order  to  make  way  for 
a  new  Corn  Exchange.  Three  years  later,  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  were  revived  under  the  title  of  “  The  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  Fine  Arts  ”  in 
a  building  specially  erected  for  the  purpose.  In  an 
announcement  of  the  re-opening  it  was  stated  :  “Since 
its  establishment  the  Norwich  Society  has  shown  4,600 
pictures,  the  work  of  323  individuals,  and  while  scarcely 
a  single  picture  has  been  bought  in  the  Norwich  room, 
the  works  of  the  very  same  artists  have  readily  been 
purchased  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Newcastle  and  Carlisle.”  Taking  these 
places  in  the  order  mentioned,  in  London,  as  already 
stated,  exhibitions  were  annual  at  several  institu¬ 
tions,  while  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  founded  in 
1826,  was  the  centre  of  art  in  Scotland. 

At  Leeds  a  society,  known  as  the  “  Northern 
Society,”  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  Fine  Arts.  Its  first  exhibition  was  held  in  1809. 
The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Benjamin  West, 
gave  his  patronage,  and  he,  together  with  James  Ward, 
Richard  Westall,  C.  R.  Leslie,  and  the  brothers  Land¬ 
seer,  contributed  paintings  at  various  times.  After 
the  third  exhibition  in  1811,  there  was  a  break,  and  no 
further  one  was  held  until  1821.  They  were  finally 
discontinued  in  1826.  The  earliest  recognised  art  ex¬ 
hibition  in  Liverpool  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Painting  and  Design,  which  brought 
together  a  collection  of  206  works  in  1784,  a  second 
exhibition  of  140  works  being  held  in  1787.  Nothing 
further  is  apparently  recorded  of  this  society,  but  in 
1810  the  Liverpool  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  opened  its 
first  show.  For  a  time  it  was  continued  annually,  but 
later  there  were  intermissions.  Eventually  the  manage¬ 
ment  was  taken  over  by  the  Corporation,  and  from 
1871  to  1877  the  exhibitions  took  place  in  the  William 
Brown  Museum.  Afterwards  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  where  they  are  now  held  every 
autumn. 

Probably  early  exhibitions  were  promoted  by  picture 
dealers  in  Manchester,  but  it  was  not  until  1827  that 
the  Royal  Manchester  Institution,  founded  in  1823, 
opened  its  galleries  with  a  display  of  oil  paintings  and 
a  few  pieces  of  statuary.  A  second  exhibition,  devoted 
to  water-colour  drawings,  was  shown  in  the  same  year; 
both  of  them  were  held  at  83,  Market  Street.  The 
third,  comprising  both  oil  and  water-colour  paintings, 
took  place  in  the  next  year.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Society  was  erecting  the  present  Art  Gallery  in  Mosley 
Street,  where  paintings  were  shown  in  1829,  whilst  the 
building  was  only  partially  completed.  Eventually  the 
gallery  was  handed  over  to  the  Corporation  in  1882, 
and  it  is  now  known  as  the  City  Art  Gallery. 

In  1822,  Thomas  Miles  Richardson,  Senr.,  the  noted 
water-colour  painter,  and  a  native  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  opened  a  show  of  paintings  by  London  and  pro¬ 
vincial  artists  in  his  apartments  at  Brunswick  Place, 
in  that  city.  As  the  undertaking  did  not  meet  .with 
the  success  he  anticipated,  in  1828  he,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  another  water-colour  artist,  Henry  Perlee 
Parker,  who  was  born  at  Devonport,  and  went  to  New¬ 
castle  to  reside,  opened  “  The  Northern  Academy  for 
the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  ”  in  Blackett  Street. 
Three  years  afterwards  the  Academy  appears  to  have 
been  converted  into  a  public  institution,  but  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  were  very  intermittent.  The  last  one  took 
place  in  1846,  the  same  year  in  which  T.  M.  Richard¬ 
son  died,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  his  death  that 
the  Northern  Academy  collapsed. 
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Chiefly  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  sculptor,  named 
Paul  Nixson,  who  had  established  an  academy  in  Car¬ 
lisle,  art  exhibitions  were  instituted  there  in  1823.  They 
were  held  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  local  gentry.  The  works 
shown  were  partly  by  living  and  deceased  painters  of 
established  reputation,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  by 
local  contributors.  The  exhibitions  took  place  annually 
until  1828,  and  after  that  date  with  interruptions  until 
1846. 

No  less  than  eight  painters  of  the  Norwich  School 
contributed  works  in  1825  and  1826,  John  Berney 
Crome  sending  eleven,  and  James  Stark  six  paintings. 
This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  considering  the  distance 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  conveyance  of  packages  at 
that  time. 

These  exhibitions  may  thus  be  said  to  have  been  the 
precursors  of  the  Corporation  Art  Galleries  now  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  important  town,  and  frequently 
occupied  with  art  shows. 

THE  EVIL  EYE. 

IN  Italy  as  well  as  in  the  Orient,  among  the  educated 
as  well  as  among  the  ignorant,  belief  in  the  evil  eye 
is  hard  to  kill. 

If  you  have  a  grudge  against  man  or  woman  in  Rome, 
for  instance,  you  have  only  to  whisper  some  suggestior 
about  the  evil  eye,  and  that  person  will  be  ostracized 
far  more  severely  than  if  you  had  whispered  a  slander 
about  cheating  at  cards.  One  of  Marion  Crawford’s 
most  successful  novels  related  an  instance  of  thal 
peculiar  method  of  malice. 

Many  wise  men  of  old  have  believed  in  the  evil  eye. 
The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  referred  to  it.  So  did  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  Decemvirs.  St.  Paul  may  have 
had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote,  “  Who  hath  be¬ 
witched.  you  so  that  you  obey  not  the  truth?  ”  The 
Tenth  Commandment  is  not  directed  so  much  against 
the  evil  passion  of  covetousness  as  against  the  effects 
of  envy  in  bringing  down  a  curse. 

Jettatura,  or  the  casting  of  the  evil  eye,  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  the  harmful  influence  emanating  from  one 
person  to  another.  It  may  be  communicated  by  exces¬ 
sive  praise  of  people,  crops,  children,  beautiful  horses, 
etc.  On  the  Barbary  Coast  it  is  considered  an  essential 
part  of  good  manners  to  abstain  from  all  compliments 
lest  they  should  attract  evil  influences.  One  of  Mr. 
Kipling’s  stories,  ‘  The  Return  of  Imlay,’  shows  how 
seriously  this  point  is  regarded  in  India. 

The  superstition  has  its  evidences,  a  sure  sign  being 
the  possession  of  a  double  pupil.  And  surely  no  one 
will  deny  the  magnetic  power  of  eyes.  Tortoises  are 
said  to  hatch  eggs  by  looking  at  them.  There  is  a 
kind  of  locust  called  mantin  :  if  it  stares  at  any  animal, 
it  causes  it  to  wither  away.  The  basilisk,  the  toad, 
the  wolf,  the  torpedo-fish  and  women  labouring  with 
child  can  also  cast  an  evil  spell  with  their  eyes.  A  per¬ 
fectly  benevolent  eye  may  become  evil  at  moments  of 
envy.  Hungry  people  are  also  to  be  avoided.  If  they 
watch  us  eating,  we  should  offer  them  some  of  our  pro¬ 
visions,  not  in  the  least  out  of  philanthropy,  but  sel¬ 
fishly,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  jettatura.  Envy,  how¬ 
ever,  loses  its  harmfulness  when  it  is  directed  towards 
things  whose  number  is  too  great  to  be  known. 
Catullus  wisely  made  this  a  reason  to  ask  for  more 
kisses.  A  tale  is  told  of  an  apple  tree,  from  which  all 
the  best  apples  fell  one  by  one  after  a  certain  greedy 
woman  had  looked  at  them.  A  man  lost  all  his  little 
birds  because  a  cat  with  a  double  pupil  had  coveted 
them.  The  cat  did  not  catch  them;  they  merely  pined 
away.  Misfortunes  of  every  kind,  tempests,  pain, 
dangers,  death,  loss  of  teeth,  accidents  to  coaches,' fhe 
drying  up  of  springs  and  wells,  the  barrenness  of  silk 
worms,  have  all  been  explained  by  the  evil  eye. 

Even  the  least  superstitious  people  will  admit  that 
they  have  met  antipathetic  persons.  This  is  only  a 
form  of  jettatura.  There  is  some  imperceptible  emana¬ 
tion  about  them  which  harms  persons  and  things  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Why  should  this  be  incredible? 
Consider  the  plants,  how  they  grow.  Many  absolutely 
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refuse  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  others.  Thus 
rosemary  is  adversely  affected  by  laurel,  laurel  by  vine, 
vine  by  cabbage,  cabbage  by  olive,  olive  by  oak.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  plants  derive  benefit  from  the 
propinquity  of  others  which  are  in  sympathy.  A  fig- 
tree  isr  always  at  its  best  near  rue,  a  vine  near  a  poplar. 

We  have  all  noticed  how  often  it  happens  that  un¬ 
expected  persons  are  mentioned  just  before  they  ap¬ 
pear.  The  remark,  “  Talk  of  the  devil,”  is  almost  as 
commonplace  and  irritating  as  that  about  the  smallness 
of  the  world.  The  explanation  is  that  their  personal 
emanations  have  made  us  instinctively  aware  of  their 
approach. 

As  for  prophylactics  against  the  evil  eye,  ancient 
lore  suggests  s:x  ways  of  averting  the  curse  : — (1)  In¬ 
voke  the  goddess  Nemesis.  (2)  Wear  wild  rue,  man¬ 
drake,  the  tail  of  a  wolf,  the  skin  of  a  hyena’s  forehead, 
or  an  onion.  The  devil  is  said  to  respect  an  onion,  be¬ 
cause  the  ancients  used  to  worship  it  equally  with  him¬ 
self.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  by  the  way  that  garlic 
is  very  potent  in  warding  off  vampires.  (3  )  A 
hunter  should  wear  an  oak-twig  against  the  evil  eye,  as 
some  do  on  May  29th  to  avert  the  curse  of  Cromwell. 
(4)  Induce  a  sympathetic  person  to  spit  three  times  on 
your  breast.  (5)  Whirligigs,  coral  toys,  goats’  horns,  or 
anything  ridiculous  enough  to  make  the  jettatore  laugh, 
so  that  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  act.  (6)  The  ordinary 
sign  against  the  evil  eye,  which  consists  in  closing  two 
fingers  over  the  thumb,  and  extending  the  forefinger 
and  little  finger.  If  you  employ  this  against  impor¬ 
tunate  beggars  in  Naples,  they  may  resent  your  action, 
and  deliver  a  stab  in  the  back.  English  beggars  are 
not  so  learned  in  recognising  an  insult;  but  English  su¬ 
perstition  is  still  pretty  strong,  and  likely  to  flourish, 
since  it  is  well  supported  by  that  leading  class  of  to¬ 
day,  our  actors.  - 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY. 

IR, — At  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  I  ask  again  the 
old  question,  Where  is  the  Conservative  Party  ?  Is 
there  anything  left  that  can  be  called  by  that  name  ?  I 
do  not  understand  how  the  position  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
bottle-washer  to  the  Premier,  can  be  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  a  party  leader.  I  do  not  see  on  what  grounds 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  after  his  recent  disastrous  muddling 
at  home  and  abroad,  can  be  entitled  to  play  with  every 
shade  of  political  feeling  in  turn,  and  take  no  decisive 
and  reasoned  view  which  can  be  anticipated  on  any  sub¬ 
ject.  Are  the  Conservatives  played  out?  Surely  there 
must  be  some  solid  and  vigorous  element  in  the  party 
which  requires  a  leader,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  produce 
one.  If  there  is  no  alternative  to  Government  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  English  politics  are,  indeed,  in  a  rotten 
state.  I  can  quite  understand  that  Coalitionists  are 
anxious  to  keep  their  seats;  but  those  of  a  Conservative 
sort  ought  really  to  have  a  little  thought  for  the  country 
as  well  as  themselves.  I  shall  not  vote  for  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  at  the  next  election,  unless  I  have  some  guarantee 
that  he  is  going  to  be  more  than  a  weak-kneed  sup¬ 
porter  of  wild  Liberals. 

Other  people  are,  I  know,  feeling  the  same.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  done  well  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  has 
some  independence.  But  what  of  the  Commons? 
The  country  will  go  under,  submerged  by  the  efforts 
of  Lloyd-Georgeites,  Liberals,  Radicals,  bureaucrats, 
and  Labourites,  unless  some  stand  is  made.  If  it  is  not 
made  soon,  the  Conservative  M.P.’s  will  find  them¬ 
selves  ejected  at  the  next  election  from  sheer  disgust 
of  their  indolence  and  incoherence.  And  it  will  take  a 
long  time  to  build  up  the  wrecked  fortunes  of  the  party. 
Funds  alone  will  not  do  that :  we  must  have  (1)  a  leader 
who  attends  to  our  business,  not  to  somebody  else’s; 

(2)  something  in  the  way  of  a  programme.  What  is 
the  matter?  Why  don’t  the  Conservatives  wake  up 
and  assert  themselves?  If  they  don’t  begin  soon,  they 
will  wake  up  to  find  they  are  dead.  They  have  a  good 
chance  to  speak  sense  at  the  present  Thyestean  ban¬ 
quet  of  clap-trap. 

M  A  VOTER. 
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DON  JAIME. 

SIR, — May  I  be  permitted  to  correct  the  statement  in 
Notes  of  the  Week  of  your  current  issue  that  Don 
Jaime  was  Austrophil  during  the  war?  This  belief  has 
long  been  widespread,  and  virtually  wrecked  the  Carlist 
party,  some  time  ago. 

Don  Jaime  was,  on  the  contrary,  pro-Ally  through¬ 
out,  but  his  estates  were  in  Austria  and  they  were  his 
main  source  of  income.  When  war  came,  he  was  faced 
with  the  alternatives  of  poverty  or  residence  in  Austria, 
and  not  unnaturally  he  chose  the  latter.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  belief  among  the  Carlists  in  Spain  that  he 
favoured  the  cause  of  Germany.  Accordingly,  after  a 
time,  Don  Jaime  sent  instructions  to  one  of  his  chief 
supporters  in  France,  refuting  the  allegation  and  re¬ 
questing  him  to  convey  this  refutation  to  the  Spanish 
leaders.  The  Frenchman  did  so,  but  the  majority  of 
the  Spanish  Carlists  refused  to  believe  him,  or  were 
perhaps  unwilling  to  eat  the  pro-German  sentiments 
they  had  for  so  long  been  loudly  expressing.  Thus 
occurred  the  great  split  in  the  party,  which  ruined  any 
chances  of  success  it  might  still  have  retained,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  led  to  Don  Jaime’s  recent  renunciation  of 
claims. 

The  above  facts  were  given  me  some  months  ago  by 
one  who.  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  the  North  of 
Spain  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Carlists. 

F  D.  D.  A.  L. 

RUSKIN,  DICKENS  AND  CHRISTMAS. 

SIR, — Ruskin  has  been  abused  of  late  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  as  a  mere  word  slinger  with  fantastic  and 
inaccurate  beliefs.  Allow  me  to  recall  at  this  season 
part  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton  concern¬ 
ing  Dickens  and  the  Dickensian  Christmas,  which  is 
not  yet  out  of  date,  since  it  lasts  till  Twelfth  Night. 

Ruskin  begins  by  deploring  the  death  of  Dickens, 
‘‘among  the  blows  struck  by  the  fates  at  worthy  men.” 
He  values  the  literary  side  of  Dickens  more  than  the 

political  : —  , 

“  Dickens  was  a  pure  modernist — a  leader  01  the 
steam-whistle  party  par  excellence,  and  he  had  no  un¬ 
derstanding  of  any  power  of  antiquity  except  a  sort  of 
jackdaw  sentiment  for  cathedral  towers.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  nobler  power  of  superstition — was  es¬ 
sentially  a  stage  manager,  and  used  everything  for 
effect  on  the  pit.  His  Christmas  meant  mistletoe  and 
pudding — neither  resurrection  from  the  dead,  nor  rising 
of  new  stars,  nor  teaching  of  wise  men,  nor  shepherds.” 

Here  is  Ruskin  reproving  the  sentimentalist,  and 
writing,  as  he  often  did  in  his  private  letters,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  easy  style,  touched  both  with  humour  and 
seriousness.  Of  how  many  stylists  can  we  say  as 
much?  Of  Plato,  perhaps,  but  who  are  the  others? 


HORSES  AND  ROADS. 

SIR, —.While  the  question  of  a  non-slipping  horse 
shoe  is  being  continually  raised,  hundreds  of  horses  aie 
being  badly  strained  on  motor-roads  every  day.  Those 
who  have  a  sound  understanding  of  horses  and  shoes, 
know  that  a  shoe  combining  the  necessary  properties 
may  be  put  down  as  impossible.  Well-made  flint 
roads  such  as  those  made  by  the  Romans  and  good  to¬ 
day,  would  stand  motor  wear  and  tear,  while  giving  the 
horses  necessary  grip.  Instructions  as  to  construction 
have  been  given  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  and  any 
further  questions  could  be  answered.  _ 

In  consideration  of  expense,  four  points  should  be 

kept  in  mind  : — 

(1) .  The  corresponding  expense  of  continually  re¬ 

newing  the  surface  of  motor  roads. 

(2) .  The  millions  of  money  going  to  worse  than 

waste  in  keeping  up  hostilities,  and  the  mil¬ 
lions  which  are  being  absorbed  by  hoarders  of 
huge  private  possessions. 

(3) .  The  useful  employment  of  many  hands  at  a 

time  when  honest  work  is  much  needed. 

(4)  Last,  but  not  least,  the  putting  into  constant 

and  often  acute  pain,  of  innocent  fellow- 
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creatures  whom  we  have  enslaved  under  most 
unnatural  and  cruel  conditions,  and  export 
to  the  Continent  for  final,  often  long-drawn- 
out  agony; 

M.  K.  MATTHEW, 

Hon.  Sec.  National  Equine  Defence  League. 

27,  Beaconsfield  Road,  New  Southgate, 

London,  N.n. 

THE  DESTITUTION  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

SIR, — I  note  that  you  are  helping  to  make  known 
the  really  terrible  condition  of  the  clergy;  my  previous 
experience  is  that  the  Saturday  Review,  although  not 
exactly  an  ecclesiastical  paper,  has  ever  done  so,  and 
this,  with  the  usual  directness  of  speech  that  is  one  of 
its  great  merits,  and  has,  therefore,  plainly  called  the 
thing  a  great  scandal.  I  wonder  whether  the  Bishops, 
honestly  busied  in  amending  the  Prayer  Book,  or  the 
laity,  equally  honestly  tired  of  reading  about  their 
efforts,  really  know  the  condition  of  the  clergy. 

I  have  been  taking  some  services  for  an  aged  clergy¬ 
man  who  has  been  on  his  death-bed  for  some  weeks. 
One  day  I  heard  the  bell  ringing.  They  were  celebrat¬ 
ing  his  80th  birthday.  I  found  the  table  laden  with 
cakes  and  fruits  sent  by  kindly  disposed  parishioners, 
none  of  which  he  was  able  to  taste. 

I  wrote  to  the  Archdeacon,  who  was  both  kind  and 
sympathetic,  and  actually  succeeded  in  getting  a  pen¬ 
sion  for  him,  which  will  commence  in  April  next — i.e., 
some  three  months  after  he  is  dead  and  buried. 

His  widow  will  be  penniless,  as  regards  official  in¬ 
come,  and  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  at  a  time 
of  life  when  hew  duties  are  impossible. 

Now  this  clergyman  has  been  faithful  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties  for  many  years,  until  some  three 
weeks  previous  to  his  80th  birthday.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  15  years  I  have  known  him  he  has  been  in 
receipt  of  £185  yearly,  with  a  vicarage  that  has  cost 
a  large  amount  in  dilapidations.  The  recognition  for 
this  service  is  that  the  living  has  been  made  up  to  £300 
in  his  81  st  year,  and  that  a  pension  is  given  to  him 
after  he  is  dead. 

School-teachers,  police,  civil  servants,  have  had  their 
salaries  doubled  and  trebled,  and  an  adequate  provision 
for  retirement,  the  clergy  alone  are  allowed  to  “  work 
out  ”  and  die  penniless  and  unpensioned. 

In  Col.  Repington’s  book,  “  Reggie  Wilton,”  is  told 
that  Henry  VIII.  gave  Wilton  to  the  Pembrokes. 

“  Who  did  he  steal  it  from?  ”  he  asked.  The  grammar 
is  the  Colonel’s,  but  the  question  is  history.  One  of 
the  notable  facts  of  the  period  is  the  enormous  amount 
of  wealth  that  was  stolen  from  the  Church  and  made 
over  to  the  State  or  State  officials.  Could  not  some  of 
this  be  restored  to  meet  the  present  difficulty?  The 
clergy  have  beerr  asked  by  the  State,  during  the  war, 
for  many  things  :  collections,  returns,  information,  and 
attestation  of  signatures,  etc.  Two-thirds  of  the  col¬ 
lected  money  in  the  Parish  Church  here  have  been  given 
in  answer  to  such  appeals.  The  State  has  given,  with 
lavish  hand,  to  nearly  all  save  the  clergy;  for  them;  it 
has  only  given  away  the  certificates,  which  the  clergy 
now  have  to  furnish  for  certain  purposes  for  one-fifth 
of  their  legal  value,  and  these  from  registers  which 
they  kept  centuries  before  the  State  thought  of  it. 

In  the  marriage  registers  we  are  instructed  to  write 
the  words  “  Established  Church.”  I  sometimes 
wonder  what  this  means— it  seems  a  rather  insecure 
foundation. 

F.  W.  POWELL. 

PRICES  AND  CONTROLS. 

SIR, — In  this  dismal  epoch  of  advancing  prices  I 
have  yet  great  hopes  of  improvement  through  the  dis¬ 
appearances  of  Government  controls,  which  were 
always  objected  to  by  the  shop-keepers  as  scandalous, 
but  which  nevertheless  brought  them  a  pretty  penny. 
Shopkeepers  have  had  to  come  down  in  their  prices 
already,  because  the  public  refuse  to  fill  their  pockets, 
while  they  are  emptying  their  own.  The  Christmas 
turkey  is  a  case  in  point.  It  was  put  above  the  con¬ 
trolled  price  and  remained  largely  unsold. 

A  HOUSEWIFE. 


REVIEWS 

“  MAX.” 

And  Even  Now.  By  Max  Beerbohm.  Heinemann. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

IN  our  columns  the  name  of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  needs 
no  commendation  :  he  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Saturday  Review.  The  ‘  Christmas  Garland  ’ 
which  he  wove  for  our  readers  many  years  ago,  marked 
a  turning-point  in  his  career  as  a  writer,  and  the  weekly 
essays  on  life  and  the  drama  which  he  wrote  for  us  were 
among  the  noteworthy  things  of  a  period  marked  off  by 
a  peculiar  brilliancy  of  its  own.  His  work  in  “  the 
nineties  ”  has  been  already  treated  by  the  writers  who 
have  taken  those  years  for  their  subject,  and  much  of 
their  criticism,  laudatory  if  somewhat  patronising,  re¬ 
mains  true.  The  urbane  note  persists,  though  the  ironic 
note,  never  very  insistent,  has  retreated  into  the  back¬ 
ground;  and  Max’s  wholehearted  delight  in  a  piece  of 
elaborate  mystification,  such  as  his  incursion  into  the 
controversy  on  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets,  now  takes  the 
form  under  which  it  appears  in  ‘  Seven  Men.’  To  speak 
of  “  his  cleverness  and  brilliance,”  even,  is  to  labour 
the  obvious;  his  “  pose  ”  is  a  complete  acceptance  of 
civilisation  and  the  humanities. 

We  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  commending 
the  greater  part  of  the  essays  in  this  book,  while  re¬ 
viewing  the  magazine  literature  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  ‘  And  Even  Now  ’  consists  of  twenty  essays, 
written  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  furnished  with  the 
date,  not  of  publication,  but  of  composition.  At  first 
sight  their  subjects  would  seem  to  be  immaterial,  ex¬ 
cuses  for  trains  of  thought  branching  out  in  unforeseen 
directions,  but  a  moment’s  consideration  shows  the 
amount  of  care  that  must  have  been  given  to  their 
selection.  The  idea  suggested  by  a  Complete  Letter 
Writer  of  furnishing  some  models  of  truthful  but  un¬ 
complimentary  epistles  might  have  occurred  to  anyone, 
and  that  of  ‘  Books  within  Books  ’  is  not  out  of  the 
range  of  some  dozens  of  our  successful  journalists;  but 
the  majority  of  these  essays  are  individual  and  incom¬ 
parable. 

The  years  have  left  their  mark  upon  Mr.  Beerbohm. 
He  is  no  longer  merely  the  urbane  and  cultivated  ob¬ 
server,  watching  detachedly  the  activities  of  his  fellow- 
creatures;  to  the  delight  of  skilful  and  delicate  work¬ 
manship  is  added  a  high  inward  seriousness  which 
every  now  and  then  persists  in  breaking  in  on  his  writ¬ 
ing.  Hardly  a  sentence  of  his  can  be  read  without  in¬ 
ward  pleasure  at  its  craft;  there  is  hardly  a  page  with¬ 
out  its  luminous  crystallisation  of  thought  or  experi¬ 
ence,  some  expression  which  presents  us  with  a  per¬ 
fect  statement  of  what  we  have  felt, -but  have  not  be¬ 
fore  formulated.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  is  his  power  of  imposing  on  us  his  personality;  we 
accept  his  standpoint,  we  enter  into  his  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  all  impeccable  in  taste;  we  think  his  thoughts  and 
rise  from  our  perusal  of  his  pages  with  a  new  and 
clearer  vision  of  the  world  around  us — obtained  by 
simpler  means  than  of  old.  No  wonder  that  would-be 
critics  talk  of  his  “  complacency.” 

Probably  the  essays  most  characteristic  of  the  new 
Max  are  ‘  The  Golden  Drugget  ’  and  ‘  Something  De¬ 
feasible.’  The  former  is  perhaps  the  least  finished  in 
the  book,  or  rather,  there  is  in  it  a  certain  inequality  of 
polish,  probably  intentional  as  in  some  great  pieces  of 
statuary,  yet  it  leaves  on  the  memory  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion,  a  nostalgia  of  beauty.  Its  subject  is  announced 
in  the  first  line  :  “  Primitive  and  essential  things  have 
great  power  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  beholder,”  and 
thence  we  are  led  by  devious  w'ays  to  the  consideration 
of  a  strip  of  lighted  road  on  the  way  home  at  Rapallo, 
and  we  pause  with  him  “  to  bathe  in  the  light  that  is  as 
the  span  of  our  human  life,  granted  between  one  great 
darkness  and  another.”  The  latter  is  the  story  of  a 
child’s  house  of  sand  built  on  the  beach,  and  destroyed 
by  the  tide,  its  builder  joining  in  its  demolition — a  little 
parable  of  modern  civilisation,  in  which  questions  are 
raised  and  their  answers  hinted  in  one  sure  touch.  In 
‘  William  and  Mary,’  the  author  has  put  forth  his 
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utmost  skill  in  description  of  emotion,  remembered  and 
renewed,  and  we  doubt  not  this  perfect  essay  will  be 
remembered  and  studied  when  the  greater  part  of  many 
popular  essayists  has  sunk  into  oblivion. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  book  is  the  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  the  memory  of  Swinburne  and  his  companion 
Watts-Dunton.  We  cannot  think  of  any  modern 
description  of  equal  length  in  our  literature  which 
makes  its  subject  live  and  move  before  us  with  the  ab¬ 
solute  surety  and  conviction  that  Max  here  attains. 
Posterity  is  fortunate  in  having  not  only  the  man  as  he 
was — the  men  as  they  were— but  the  attitude  that  the 
youth  of  his  time  took  towards  him.  We  too  have  had 
his  experience.  The  legendary  Swinburne  of  wild  and 
dreamt-of  orgies,  and  the  master  of  words,  had  cap¬ 
tivated  our  imagination  and  mastered  our  allegiance 
long  before  we  met  him  in  the  flesh.  Like  Max,  we  too 
have  hesitated  at  the  entrance  of  “  No.  2,  The  Pines,” 
have  felt  the  Rossetti  atmosphere  (in  replica),  have 
smiled  internally  at  the  mysterious  toils  of  the  dear 
little  old  man  with  his  shaggy  moustache,  have  waited 
for  the  eatrance  of  the  “  legendary  being  and  divine 
singer,”  have  partaken  over  and  over  again  of  the 
same  sterotyped  meal  with  its  invariable  ritual,  and 
have  had  the  same  after-dinner  experiences,  save  that 
in  our  case  the  most  memorable  of  them  was  a  re¬ 
capitulation  and  eulogy  of  the  complete  works  of 
Eugene  Sue,  when  Swinburne  waxed  lyrical— would 
that  we  could  recover  his  eulogies  ! — over  the  merits  of 
‘  Mathilde.’  Max  not  only  has,  but  makes  his  reader 
share  in,  the  spirit  of  maitrise.  It  is  rare  in  England. 
Our  lack  of  organised  study  prevents  us  from  recog¬ 
nising,  as  a  rule,  the  mastery  of  our  great  ones, 
till  we  are  too  old  to  give  that  recognition  its 
due  expression,  and  we  go  through  life .  regret¬ 
ting  the  opportunities  of  doing  liege  service  that 
we  have  missed  in  shyness  or  ignorance.  We  can  but 
hope  that  the  Master,  being  English  too,  felt  the 
homage  behind  our  silence.  Max  expresses  it  all,  and 
has  put  all  his  resources  into  his  picture.  He  describes 
with  consummate  art  the  great  gentleman  and  learned 
scholar,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  simple-hearted 
child,  and  something  of  a  valetudinarian.  I  have 
known  no  man  of  genius  who  had  not  to  pay,  in  some 
affliction  or  defect  either  physical  or  spiritual,  for  what 
the  gods  had  given  him.  Here,  in  the  fluttering  of  his 
tiny  hands,  was  a  part  of  the  price  that  Swinburne  had 
to  pay.”  “  That  he  himself  could  not  hear  it  (his  voice) 
seemed  to  me  the  greatest  loss  his  deafness  inflicted  on 
him.”  He  tells  of  talks  ranging  over  whole  fields  of 
literature,  of  the  attempt  to  get  \\- atts-Dunton  to  talk 
of  the  past,  baffled  by  the  elder’s  keen  curiosity  as  to 
the  present,  and  he  pays  due  tribute  to  all  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  literature,  except  the  help  and  encouragement 
he  freely  gave  to  countless  beginners. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  construct  a  critical  com¬ 
mentary  on  these  essays;  the  task  must  be  left  to  some 
Smellfungus  of  the  end  of  our  century  on  the  look  out 
for  a  thesis  and  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  We  have  tried 
to  indicate  some  of  the  sources  of  our  individua 
pleasure  in  a  work  which  should  assert  its  merits  wit 
a  under  public  which  knows  it  not. 

IDYLLS  OF  WORLD-PAIN. 

Shylock  Reasons .  with  Mr.  Chesterton  and  other 
'  Poems.  By  Humbert  Wolfe.  Oxford.  Black- 
well.  5s.  net. 

IN  this  new  book  the  author  of  ‘  London  Sonnets  ’  ex¬ 
hibits  changing  moods  and  various  voices,  but  there 
is  one  thread  which  binds  his  garland  of  bitter-sweets 
together.  His  irony  and  melancholy,  his  passion  and 
philosophy,  are  all' related  to  what  is  known  as  the 
“  world-pain,”  a  keen  consciousness  of  doom  and 
heart-ache.  This  is  really  the  mam  motif  of  his  lyre  : 
its  vibrations  are  studies  in  world-pain.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  pose  in  his  attitude.  He  wears  no  wounded  heart 
on  his  sleeve,  nor  does  he  court  the  morbid.  It  is  a  real 
goad  that  sets  him  singing,  or  rather  reflecting,  for  his 
poems  are  thoughts  more  than  melodies  or  rhapsodies. 
They  are  not  void  of  music,  though  often  the  strain  is 
abrupt  and  harsh,  while  a  liking  for  misrhymes  heightens 


curiosity  and  accentuates  discord.  But  to  err  with 
Browning  need  be  no  reproach.  Perhaps  a  frank  im¬ 
pulse  towards  world-pain  lends  itself  more  to  vehem¬ 
ence  than  grace  of  matter  and  manner,  though  here 
again  Browning  was  not  world-pained,  while  Heine, 
the  perfection  of  form  and  feeling,  was.  Mr.  Wolfe 
will  do  well  to  soften  his  lights  and  shadows,  to  tone 
down  uncouthness;  nor  should  we  say  so  much  were 
we  not  sure  that  in  an  age  of  poetasters  he  is  a  poet. 

Let  him  beware  of  an  over-emphasis  which  exiles 
charm. 

Shylock’ s  argument  with  Mr.  Chesterton  (surely  not 
on  the  Rialto,  but  in  some  tavern),  lends  its  name  to  a 
series  little  connected  with  it.  It  is  finely  felt,  but  its 
intensity  is  perhaps  needless.  For  no  one  can  take 
Mr.  Chesterton’s  mild  Jew-baiting  very  seriously 

One  passage  will  suffice.  Mr.  Wolfe  is  nothing  if 
not  earnest.  After  musing  that  “  Shylock’s  sins  pro¬ 
duce  a  Chesterton,”  he  thus  proceeds  :— 

“  But  since  we  both  must  suffer  and  both  are 
Bound  in  the  orb  of  one  outrageous  star, 

Hater  and  hated,  for  a  little  while, 

Let  us  together  watch  how  mile  on  mile 
The  heavenly  moon,  all  milky  white,  regains 
Her  gentle  empery,  and  smooths  the  stains 
Of  red  our  star  left  in  her  heaven,  thus 
Bringing  a  respite  even  unto  us, 

Before  the  red  star  strikes  again  ...” 

The  sequel — a  plaintive  picture  of  a  boy-singer  in 
the  synagogue  choir — illustrates  our  criticisms.  It  is 
imaginative  and  striking,  yet  somehow  it  stirs  reflec¬ 
tion  far  more  than  romance.  And  romance  should  have 
been  its  atmosphere.  How  Heine  would  have  treated 
that  image — with  what  irony,  yet  with  what  strange 
tenderness  of  tears  and  laughter — we  can  see  this  in  his 

fantasy  on  “  Phoebus.”  . 

There  is  more  of  this  nameless  quality  in  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  poems  where  both  Phidias  and  St.  Paul  declare 
the  unknown  God  “  whom  ye  ignorantly  worship.”  In 
the  first  the  Master  creates  a  beautiful  bust  which  is 
outside  even  his  own  genius  and  therefore  eternal  . 

“  Fashioned  like  those,  of  a  man’s  dreams  but  over¬ 
stepping 

His  maker’s  mind,  and  into  a  glory  sweeping 
No  man  might  share.” 

Then  he  cries  aloud  to  all  Hellas  : — 

“  O  be  proud 

Of  beauty,  Hellas,  nor  be  curious 
Of  what  the  secret  is  that  haunted  us 
Your  poets  who  had  strained  to  it,  and  after 
Lay  down  to  sleep,  sealing  their  lips  with  laughter, 

For  laughter  is  the  judgment  of  the  wise, 

Who  measure  equally  with  level  eyes,  M 

What  the  world  is,  what  gods,  and  what  are  men. 

“  The  greatest  soul  must  walk  and  walk  alone 
With  what  it  has  not  seen  and  has  not  known. 

This  is  truly  Browningesque  both  in  fibre  and  ending. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Wolfe  carries  more  conviction 
than  “  The  Knight  of  the  laughing  tear.”  In  most  of 
these  poems  he  is  fond  of  moonlight:  so  was  Heine. 
But  with  Heine  too  often  the  moonlight,  like  his  roses 
and  nightingales,  seems  a  sentimental  convention, 
whereas  with  Mr.  Wolfe  the  moon  is  weird,  mystical, 
or  maddening.  Mr.  Wolfe  has  also  given  a  version 
of  Heine’s  “  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume.” 

To  revert  to  his  classical  themes.  There  is  a  studied 
fantasia  on.  ‘The  Sicilian  Expedition,’  which  dwells 
on  the  metaphysics  of  omens.  It  contains  a  fine  pas¬ 
sage,  where  of  the  gods  he  writes  . 

“  But  largely  on  their  mountain  they  attend 
Unflinchingly  the  one  appointed  end, 

When  what  was  nobly  done  and  finely  striven 
Will  find  the  archetype  laid  up  in  heaven.” 

But  are  we  over-nice  when  even  here  we  find  a 
trace  of  awkwardness?  And  when  he  extols  Athens 
comparing  the  loveliness  of  her  strength  to  peals  of 
bells,  surely  the  simile  in  an  anachronism,  while  the 
assonance  of  “  seem  ”  and  “  him  ”  sounds  as  ill  as 
later  ones  like  “  hollow  ”  and  “  yellow. 
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These  are  crudities.  How  far  preferable  are  some  of 
his  efforts  with  less  effort  in  their  expression,  less  con¬ 
straint  in  their  forms.  Such  is  ‘  The  Skies  ’  : — 

“  Though  the  world  tumble  tier  by  tier, 

Down,  down,  the  broken  galleries, 

By  day  the  sun  would  shine  as  clear, 

By  night  the  moon  would  ride  the  seas. 

So  large  are  they  and  cool,  the  skies; 

God’s  frozen  breath  in  dreams,  or  worse  : 
Beautiful,  unsupported  lies 
That  simulate  a  universe.” 

Yet  here,  too,  is  something  that  is  not  wholly  lyricai 
or  haunting,  something  that  will  never  swing  us  up  to 
its  empyrean.  Among  the  lesser  pieces  there  is  an 
“  epitaph  ”  on  ‘  The  Little  Sleeper,’  which  by  its  terse 
tenderness  recalls'  the  Greek  Anthology  : — 

“  This  little  sleeper  who  was  overtaken 

By  death,  as  one  child  overtakes  another, 

Dreams  by  his  side  all  night  and  will  not  waken 
Till  the  dawn  comes  in  heaven  with  his  mother.” 

We  should  not  have  lingered  over  these  excerpts  but 
for  the  interest  they  justify  in  this  young  poet’s  future. 
Let  him  give  full  and  free  rein  to  his  thoughts  and 
imaginings  :  let  him  study  style  and  metre.  A  heaven- 
born  lyricist  he  will  never  be,  for  music  is  born,  not 
made;  but  a  poetical  thinker,  and  a  modern  dreamer 
and  ironist  he  is.  But  he  must  avoid  monotony  and 
that  holding  in  of  the  breath,  as  it  were,  which  pre¬ 
cludes  ease.  He  owns  a  force  which  will  be  none  the 
less  powerful  for  being  more  flexible  and  fluid,  and,  a 
voice  capable  of  enchaining  attention  and  thrilling  the 
emotions,  which,  when  trained  in  its  production,  will 
be  finer  and  more  far-reaching  in  its  appeal. 

A  NEW  HORACE. 

Q.  Horati  Flacci  Carminum  Librum  Quintum  a  Rud- 
yardo  Kipling  et  Carolo  Graves,  Anglice  redditum, 
et  variorum  notis  adornatum  ad  fidemi  codicum 
MSS.  edidit  Aluredus  D.  Godley.  B.  Blackwell. 
Oxford.  3s.  6d.  net. 

NOT  long  ago  so  many  English  travellers  in  Italy 
used  to  visit  the  Sabine  farm  that  the  peasantry 
could  not  but  believe  Horace  himself  to  be  an  English¬ 
man.  The  cult  of  Horace  was,  indeed,  a  sign  of  grace 
and  culture  in  our  fathers;  and,  even  if  the  cult  has 
waned  somewhat  in  our  own  day,  this  recent  revelation 
of  Horatian  ‘  Apocrypha  ’  suggests  that  a  revival  is 
at  hand. 

Here  in  a  slender  volume  are  the  new-discovered 
Odes,  fifteen  in  number,  edited  by  that  ripe  scholar,  the 
Public  Orator  of  Oxford,  with  the  generous  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  three  of  the  learned,  Mr.  John  Powell  and  Mr. 
Ronald  Knox  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay  of 
Cambridge.  In  a  Praefatio  which  Horace  himself 
would  have  loved  for  its  felix  curiositas,  and  Quintilian 
envied,  the  editor  tells  the  story  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
book,  mysteriously  latent  for  so  long. 

It  is  much  as  we  should  have  supposed.  Codex  P  is 
in  the  Grosspaniandrumpinakothek  somewhere  in 
Baden,  Codex  T  (XIVth  Century)  in  the  Trentunoset- 
tembre  Museum  at  Padua,  and  another  (W)  of  the 
same  family  was  in  the  Library  of  Cavendish  College, 
Cambridge — but  no  one  knows  whither  it  went.  The 
editor  was  anxious  to  consult  an  inferior  MS.  in  the 
Poshworth  libraiy  at  Market  Poshworth;  but  the 
Master  of  Poshworth  rudely  refused,  and  the  copy  made 
by  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  the  Vicar  of  Boosting 
Parva,  was  of  little  use,  for  the  poor  man  was  no 
scholar. 

It  is  not  usual  to  find  in  other  editions  of  Horace 
more  than  one  version  of  the  same  theme;  but  here  in 
Appendix  we  find  several  versions— yet  not  spuria  atque 
adventicia. — which  suggest  that  even  Horace  was  not 
always  sure  of  his  own  experiments  in  Greek  lyric 
metres,  nor  always  content  with  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  There  has  been  no  little  controversy  about  this  - 
Appendix;  and  we  have  a  certain  sympathy,  we  con¬ 
fess,  with  the  venerabilis  T omirotius ,  himself  propter 


Latinitatis  elegantiam  TulliuT  alter  a  Patagonensibus 
suis  appellatus,  who  had  to  admit  neque  caput  rei  neque 
caiudam  jacere  posse. 

Our  admiration  for  Horace,  as  the  poet  of  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age — or  of  any  Augustan  age — -is  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  his  prophetic  appreciation  in  this  Fifth  Book 
of  the  life  and  thought  of  our  own  day.  It  needed  a 
prophet  indeed  to  write  such  lines  as  these  : — 


Or  these 


spes  oritur  melioris  aevi 
cum  navitarum  pervigilantium 
curis  levatis,  merce  domestica 
pastum  per  infernos  tumultus 
Rondda  feret  Protheroque  Flaccum. 

(ix.  49-52). 

✓ 

vineas  subter  nihil  hie  nocentes 
siccus  accumbes,  recinesque  meeum 
Lloydii  potare  merum  vetantis 
iura  Georgi.  (xii.  45-48). 

v.l.  Davidi.  * 


Strangely  prophetic,  again,  is  our  Horace  in  Ode 
XIV.,  where  he  describes  the  11  noises  ”  of  ‘‘  a  mood 
Corybantic,”  the  exact  counterpart,  it  would  seem,  of 
what  our  moderns  mean  by  “  Jazz.” 

The  Latinity  of  the  text  as  presented  reflects  all 
credit  on  the  scholarship  of  the  editor  and  his  “  big 
three.”  In  the  apparatus  criticus,  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  of  the  book,  there  are  the  usual  discrepancies 
between  those  who  know,  those  who  think  they  know, 
and  those  who  know  that  they  know.  Here  is  Bentley 
characteristically  brilliant,  Orelli  wise  as  ever,  Pifl 
and  Sauwoschius  generally  wrong.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Lachmann  is  right  (v.  8)  in  reading  vocante  Maio 
for  vacan  tomato;  in  ix.  -22  Iccius  helluo  is  probable, 
where  the  MSS  have  ecce  tohellugo — surely  impossible; 
Keller’s  suggestion  of  Bassus  for  Bacchus  in  xii.  5  is 
tempting,  but  perhaps  a  little  too  modern. 

Mr.  Graves  knows  his  Horace  well,  even  to  the 
Fifth  Book,  and  his  translations,  and  Mr.  Kipling’s, 
fit  like  a  glove.  The  volume  ends  appropriately  with 
a  rendering,  apparently  of  Ode  VI. ,  by  a  scholiast 
incertae  aetatis  (in  both  sense  of  the  term),  discovered 
by  or  through  Mr.  Kipling.  It  is  a  remarkable  speci¬ 
men  of  that  translator’s  dialect  which  is  neither  English 
nor  a  translation.  Who  can  make  head  or  tail  of  such 
a  sentence  as  this?  “  Smaller  men  pretend  to  seek 
larger  things  which,  'not  being  found,  they  sit  down 
like  doctors  to  measure  spirits  descending  into  pro¬ 
found  earth  and,  spotted  all  over,  none  the  less  elevat¬ 
ing  all  things  towards  the  breath  of  morning.”  This 
style  is  associated  with  some  of  the  efforts  of  the  vener¬ 
able  Bohn,  and  led  to  a  contradiction  of  the  rumour 
that  “  De  Mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,”  means  “  As  for 
the  dead  languages  use  nothing  but  Bohn.” 

SOUND  NAVAL  HISTORY. 


The  Navy  in  the  War  of  1739-48.  By  Admiral  H.  W. 
Richmond.  3  vols.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
£6  6s, 

THIS  admirable  historical  work  is  not  a  war  pro¬ 
duct.  It  was  written  in  those  years  which  we  now- 
think  of  as  leisurely,  1907  to  1914,  though  its  publica¬ 
tion  was  delayed  until  the  declaration  of  peace.  Admiral 
Richmond  writes  out  of  the  fulness  of  knowledge,  with 
an  easy  and  flowing  style,  and  a  happy  discrimination 
in  the  use  of  detail  and  anecdote.  There  is  enough  of 
both  to  give  life  to  the  narrative  without  interrupting 
its  course.  The  language  is  good,  clear  and  forcible, 
free  from  slang  and  colloquialism — the  style  of  a  writer 
driving  straight  to  his  point.  There  are  occasional 
happy  phrases,  as  when  the  French  admiral  is  said  to 
have  “  broken  his  teeth  upon  Gibraltar.”  But  the 
main  strength  of  the  book  is  the  wide  and  thorough 
technical  knowledge  of  the  author,  which  enables  him 
not  only  to  recount,  but  discuss  with  authority  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  war. 

If  fault  is  to  be  found,  it  must  be  with  the  lack  of 
character-drawing,  which  leaves  admirals,  captains, 
and  privateers  to  flit  across  the  stage  in  a  somewhat 
insubstantial  manner,  more  like  a  cinematograph  than 
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a  drama.  There  is  but  a  hint  given  now  and  then  that 

officers  were  distinct  one  from  the  other,  and  we  quote 

two  of  these  welcome  exceptions  : — 

“  The  Commodore  then  asked  Captain  Dent,  of 
the  Plymouth,  ‘  What  he  thought  of  these  ships,  and 
whether  we  were  a  match  for  them,’  to  which  Dent 
replied  that  the  best  way  to  find  out  was  to  try. 

And  again  : — 

“  ‘  There  being  no  other  commanding  officer  than 
Admiral  Knowles,’  said  the  captain  of  the  Warwick, 

‘  and  he  not  conducting  the  action  after  dark,  no 
captain  without  the  Admiral’s  authority  could  take 
upon  him  to  hoist  the  proper  lights  and  take  the 
direction  of  the  squadron  upon  him,  or  else  we  should 
have  been  able  with  great  ease  to  have  cut  off  Ad¬ 
miral  Spinola  from  the  Havana  (who  had  his  top¬ 
masts  shot  away)  and  perhaps  some  other  ships  1 
they  had  stayed  by  him.’  Captain  Innes  did  not  see 
when  he  wrote  those  words  how  cruelly  he  was  -criti¬ 
cising  himself  and  his  brother  captains.  Brodie  had 
no-  such  views.  When  asked  whether,  if  there  had 
been  a  commanding  officer  to  collect  the  ships  aftei 
dark  a  greater  victory  might  not  have  been  obtained, 
he  replied  with  admirable  commonsense  :  1  I  think  if 
every  ship  had  done  her  duty  becoming  a  British 
man-of-war,  we  might  have  obtained  a  more  com¬ 
plete  victory;  but  how  far  the  presence  of  a  com¬ 
manding  officer  may  animate,  I  don’t  know.  ,  I 
wanted  no  commanding  officer  to  animate  me  —a 
reply  refreshing  for  its  simple  commonsense.  Brodie’ s 
evidence  drew  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court 
an  exclamation  of  applause.  ‘  The  oldest  officers  in 
our  service,’  he  declared,  ‘  might  be  glad  to  give  up 
all  the  glory  of  their  actions  to  have  acted  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Brodie  did  on  that  day.’ 

Such  delineations  might  well  be  even  more  vigorous 
and  frequent.  The  impersonal  method  may  be  the 
correct  Navy  manner,  but  it  is  hardly  that  of  the 

historian.  . 

Though  by  no  means  confined  to  tropical  latitudes, 

-  the  war  of  1739-48  was  declared  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  arising  from  the  contraband  trade  with  the 
Spanish  Indies,  and  the  operations  there  were  pro¬ 
longed,  ending  only  with  the  war.  In  view  of  the 
slightly  compromised  situation  of  the  West  Indies  at 
the  present  time,  a  particular  interest  attaches  to  this 
part  of  the  story.  We  hear  of  the  privateers,,  who 
based  the:r  operations  on  Santiago;  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  fleet  and  the  exasperating  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
merchant  colonists,  who  sold  to  the  enemy  large  stores 
of  provisions,  timber  and  hemp,  yet  soundly  abused  the 
British  commanders  for  insufficiently  protecting  their 
trade.  They  objected  also  to  having  the  charge  ol 
French  prisoners,  and  indeed  refused  it  unless  they 
might  release  them  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  It  is 
pointed  out,  however,  that  Barbados  was  still  a  young 
and  poor  colony,  and  that  the  costs  of  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  these  men  were  at  the  rate  of  £9,000  a  year. 
There  were,  as  usual,  two  points  of  view,  but  the  West 
Indian  station  was  unpopular  among  naval  com¬ 
manders.  Cornwallis  declared  that  the  Leeward  Is¬ 
lands  furnished  “  a  station  where  an  officer,  instead  of 
gaining  credit,  was  likely  to  lose  what  little  reputation 
he  might  have  acquired.”  This,  however,  is  hardly 
the  impression  left  upon  the  reader  of  these  gallant 
annals. 

The  three  volumes  are  admirably  bound  and  printed, 
and  each  provided  with  an  index.  There  are  also  inter¬ 
esting  reproductions  of  contemporary  maps  as  well  as 
modern  ones. 
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THE  DOGMAS  OF  PURITANISM. 

The  Influence  of  Puritanism.  By  John  Stephen 
Flynn.  Murray.  12s. 

CHRISTIANITY  has  always  had  two  faces— one 
turned  towards  the  world1,  to  leaven  and  consecrate 
it,  the  other  turned  from  the  world,  to  flee  from  it, 
and  escape  its  pollution.  The  former  may  .be  called 
the  Catholic,  the  latter  the  Puritan,  conception  of  re¬ 
ligion.  But,  from  Paul  and  Augustine  to  Thomas 


h  Kempis  and  Pascal,  every  Catholic  movement  has 
been  tinged  with  the  higher  puritanism.  William 
Law,  the  nonjuror,  author  of  ‘  The  Serious  Call,  was 
austerely  puritanic,  and  the  Tractarians  looked  ask¬ 
ance  at  cards,  balls  and  theatres.  It  was  the  advent 
expectation.  If  the  Church  was  to  save  the  world,  it 
must  first  retire  into  itself,  withdraw  into  the  inner 
sanctuary,  regain  the  awful  conviction  of  sin.  And  it 
is  very  noticeable  that  the  civilisers  of  early  and 
mediaeval  Europe  were  the  friars  and  monks,  who 
taught  secular  men  everything  from  farming  and  medi¬ 
cine  to  philosophy,  architecture,  painting,  music  and 
civilisation  generally. 

Our  own  generation  has  no  desire  whatever  to  flee 
from  the  world,  or  mortify  nature.  It  has  no  use  for 
other-worldliness.  Yet  it  is  the  fashion  to  pet  the 
Puritan  legend.  Lately,  people  were  talking  insincere 
"and  unhistorical  nonsense  about  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
in  whose  honour  there  have  been  11  gala  theatre  per¬ 
formances,”  which  they  would  have  regarded  as 
Satanic  lures,  and  a  glowing  sermon  preached  by  a 
rationalistic  prelatist,  whom  they  would,  have  burn 
at  the  stake.  Indeed,  Canon  Barnes,  in  the  same 
discourse,  admitted  with  Acton  that  “  the  Puritan 
sects  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  toleration  they 
demanded,  and  that  the  emigrants,  when  in  America, 
revived  with  greater  severity  the  penal  laws  of  the 
mother  country.”  York  Powell  used  to  wish  that 
instead  of  their  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  Plymouth 
Rock  had  landed  on  them.  For 

“  First  they  fell  upon  their  knees, 

And  then  on  the  aborigines.” 

And  next  on  earlier  Christian  colonisers,  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  whom,  remarks  their  present  votes  sacer, 

“  forms  a  very  dark  chapter  in  their  history,  and  com¬ 
pares  unfavourably  with  the  generous  policy  of  .  the 
Marvland  settlers.”  New  England  was  especially 
ferocious  in  dealing  with  the  Quakers.  No.  doubt 
the  Pilgrims  had  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  vices,  ot 
strong  conviction.  But  they  left  England,  largely 
because  they  were  not  allowed  to  persecute  James 
I’s  Parliament  wished,  for  example,,  to  take  away 
their  children  from  Roman  Catholic  parents,  an 
bring  them  up  forcibly  in  thorough-going  Protestant¬ 
ism^  Mr.  Flynn,  as  an  Irishman,  groans  to.  recall 
What  they  did,  when  they  had  the  chance,  in  his  own 
country,  ‘‘leaving  a  stain  on  the  great  name  of  t  e 
Protector  which  time  can  never  obliterate.  in  Scot¬ 
land  Puritanism  “  held  views  on  Church  government 
which  equalled,  if  they  did  not  out-rival  those  of 
the  Papacy.”  And,  some  generations  later,  even 
dear,  gentle  and  sensible  Jeanie  Deans,  trying  to  save 
her  sister  from  the  gallows,  doubted  if  she  was.  free 
to  eive  testimony  to  an  English  court  of  justice, 
the  land  was  not  under  a  direct  Gospel  dispensation.  , 
nor  would  she  attend  family  prayers  in  an  English 
rectory  as  a  ‘‘fashion  of  worship  testified  against  by 
many  precious  souls.”  Scott  is  not  exaggerating. 

Puritanism  shared  in  the  picturesqueness  of  its 
period,  so  that  our  Mayflower  demonstrators  have 
looked  brave  in  wimples,  broad  collars  and  steep  e- 
crowned  hats.  It  also  lent  itself  to. endless  ridicule, 
whether  ferocious,  like  that  of  ‘  Hudibras,  or  mere  y 
jocose  and  half-admiring,  as  in  Macaulay  s.  fine  poem 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Obadiah  Bind-their-kings-.n- 

chains-and-their-nobles-with-links-of-iron ,  sergeant  in 

I  reton’s  regiment.  It  was  Macaulay  who  said  that 
the  Puritans  set  their  faces  against  bear-baiting,  not 
because  it  gave  the  bear  pain,  but  because  it  gave  e 
spectators  pleasure.  But  the.  ridiculousness  and 
fanaticism  have  passed  from  Puritanism  together  with 
its  ouaint  pictorial  charm.  There  ought  to  be  left  behind 
a  sincere  and  serious  outlook  on  life,  simplici  v 
o-ravitv  of  manners,  olainless  of  living,  unworldl.ness. 
God-fearingness.  Will  anybody  say  that  these  are 
characteristics  of  the  present  day?  Are  they  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  great  Puritan  Republic  of  the  . 
world?  Mr.  Flvnn,  panegyrist  as  he  is  of  Puritanism 
speaks  of  it  as  the  creator  of.  the  selfish.  P lutocnAe 
Mancbesterism  of  the  Industrial  era,  every  effort 
aristocrats  like  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  rescue  the  poor 
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from  slavery  and  degradation  having  to  overcome,  as 
he  says,  the  powerful  hostility  of  Puritan  and  Radical 
Nonconformity.  Puritanism  and  trade-monopoly 
came  to  be  synonymous.  Nor,  as  Mr.  Flynn  points 
out,  were  the  Clapham  Sect  and  Exeter  Hall  entirely 
associated  with  austerity  of  life.  But  he  rightly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Evangelical  from  the  Whig  Low- 
churchmen,  who  were  originally  of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  even  as  late  as  Sydney  Smith  jeered  at  missions 
to  the  heathen  and  scoffed  at  spirituality. 

Modern  liberalism,  though  claiming  affinity  with 
Puritanism,  is  really  in  many  ways  at  the  opposite 
pole  to  that  highly  dogmatic  and  theological  system 
of  world-renouncing  discipline  and  sacerdotalist  autho¬ 
rity.  The  one  stood  for  overwhelming  grace,  the 
other  stands  for  nature  and  free  will.  Calvinism 
placed  everything  in  the  Divine  pleasure;  Liberalism 
has  for  centre  the  rights  of  man.  The  Puritans  re¬ 
garded  freedom,  whether  in  religion  or  civic  govern¬ 
ment,  as  an  impiety.  Yet  Liberals  acclaim  them  as 
the  founders  of  “  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.” 
Nevertheless,  the  modern  idea,  however  historically 
ludicrous,  is  instinctively  right.  He  who  revolts 
against  one  authority  helps  revolt  against  all.  The 
Sectaries  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  times  built- — or  pulled 
down— better  than  they  knew.  They  tried,  as  every 
other  party  did,  to  capture  Church  and  State  and 
establish  their  own  monopoly  therein.  But  to  do  so 
they  had  to  assault  altar  and  throne,  and  these  have 
fallen  more  and  more  into  ruin  ever  since.  Fanatical 
supernaturalists,  the  Puritans  yet  undermined  perma¬ 
nently  the  supernatural  basis  of  life.  And  that  is  why 
we  have  all  been  saying  what  fine  fellows  they  were. 

NAPOLEON. 

A  Dictionary  of  Napoleon  and  his  Times.  By  Hubert 
N.  B.  Richardson.  Cassell.  30s.  net. 

ALREADY  our  French  neighbours  have  framed 
plans  with  a  view  to  the  commemoration  in  May  of 
this  year  of  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Napoleon. 
The  pathetic  figure  of  the  amazing  antagonist  of  Pitt, 
Nelson,  and  Wellington,  never  passes  out  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  mankind.  But  controversy  will  be  revived, 
doubtless,  touching  his  claim  to  a  niche  among  the 
world’s  heroes  by  the  centenary.  This  huge  ‘  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Napoleon  ’  has  thus  appeared  in  advance  of 
the  coming  new  demand  for  information  on  a  theme  of 
perennial  interest. 

Hero-worship  alone  could  prove  equal  to  the  labour 
suggested  by  this  ponderous  volume,  a  biographical 
dictionary,  history,  and  gazetteer  combined,  in  the  con¬ 
venient  form'  of  alphabetical  sequence.  No  country, 
no  town,  no  battlefield,  no  person  any  wise  associated 
with  Napoleon,  has  been  neglected.  Years  must  have 
been  devoted  to  this  labour  of  love,  which  should  find 
a  niche  in  the  reference  libraries,  and  be  indispensable 
to  students. 

Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  abridged  Preface,  expresses 
his  belief  that  he  is  “  justified  in  claiming  ”  the  book 
to  have  been  written  “  absolutely  without  bias  of  any 
sort.”  He  adds,  however,  that  he  makes  no  claim  to 
being  “  non-controversial.”  Bias  and  controversy  are 
twins  and  inseparable.  The  author’s  “  absolutely  ” 
is  evidence  of  self-deception.  Admiration  and  pity 
swell  into  love  of  Napoleon  in  many  of  the  brief 
sketches  throughout  the  dictionary,  the  love  that  takes 
no  account  of  evil.  He  finds  in  the  “  Child  of  Des¬ 
tiny  ”  the  incomparable  military  genius  and  the  match¬ 
less  administrator.  He  misconstrues  Napoleon’s  love 
for  France,  and  consideration  for  his  soldiers  and 
people,  into  love  for  mankind,  and  altruistic  devotion  to 
the  improvement  of  the  world.  We  got  nearer  to  the 
actual  “  Child  of  Destiny  ”  in  the  critical  essays  of 
Channing  and  Emerson,  and  the  balanced  verdict  of 
Lord  Rosebery  in  his  invaluable  ‘  Last  Phase.’ 

This  Dictionary  displays  no  bias  in  favour  of  the 
English  Government  of  1815  and  after,  when  Napoleon 
was  interned  in  St.  Helena.  -  The  English  are  not 
spared  for  their  alleged  harsh  and  uncharitable  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  fallen  Emperor.  Mr.  Richardson  reserves 
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his  praise  for  the  clemency  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
the  compassion  expressed  by  Campbell  in  verse. 
“  Slowly  but  very  surely,”  he  affirms,  “  Britain  be¬ 
came  more  alive  to  the  dramatic  splendour  of 
Napoleon’s  career  than  to  the  fact  that  he  had  once 
menaced  her  own  liberties.”  He  finds  Napoleon  now 
accepted  for  “  a  glorious  hero  ”  by  “  almost  all 
generous  and  imaginative  Englishmen.”  On  the  same 
page  he  quotes  the  confession  of  Wellington,  who 
‘‘never  believed  in  Napoleon,”  and  observed  that  ‘‘even 
in  the  boldest  things  he  did  there  was  always  a  mixture 
of  apprehension  and  meanness.”  At  this  distance  of 
sifting  time  not  a  few  competent  students  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  literature  of  the  subject  are  obliged  to  confess, 
after  Wellington,  that  they  “  never  believed  in  Na¬ 
poleon.” 

Poor  Hudson  Lowe,  victim  of  historical  circum¬ 
stances,  is  described  by  the  Dictionary  as  Napoleon’s 
“  jailer  ”  in  vialam  partom  in  St.  Helena.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  condemns  Lowe  unmercifully  for  his  rude,  in¬ 
considerate,  offensive,  even  vindictive  behaviour  to  the 
Imperial  captive.  In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  defend 
Lowe  in  face  of  this  cumulative  indictment.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  Lowe  was  endeav¬ 
ouring  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  execute  his  commission. 
There  is  a  distinct  bias  to  be  traced  behind  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Dictionary  that  the  appointment  of  Lowe 
as  “  jailer  ”  at  St.  Helena  “  can  only  be  accounted  for 
as  an  ebullition  of  malice  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  scarcely  conceivable  as  emanating  from 
men  of  even  ordinary  magnamimity.”  A  “  jailer  ” 
cast  in  a  gentler  mould  than  Lowe,  and  capable  of  sus¬ 
tained  magnamimity  in  the  little  things  of  life,  might 
have  been  sent  to  St.  Helena.  But  it  is  arguable 
whether  the  result  upon  Napoleon  would  have  been  ap¬ 
preciably  different.  In  Lord  Rosebery’s  words,  Na¬ 
poleon  “  had  then  ceased  to  be  sane.  The  intellect 
and  energy  were  still  there,  but  as  it  were  in  caricature, 
they  had  become  monstrosities.”  In  no  phase  of 
bondage,  or  of  subordination,  could  this  Prometheus 
chained  to  the  rock  have  been  contented  or  pleased. 
His  unbalanced  judgment  exacted  praise  where  blame 
was  due,  and  flattery  where  execration  was  pertinent; 
nor  could  he  in  the  nature  of  things  perceive  that  in¬ 
carceration  in  St.  Helena  was  punishment  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  crimes,  and  merely  a  provision  of  com¬ 
mon-sense  for  the  restoration  and  safety  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Richardson  deserves  special  thanks  for  his  won¬ 
derful  chronological  table,  which  -extends  from  the 
young  days  of  Napoleon  to  the  date  of  his  ultimate 
burial  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  There  is  also  an 
exhaustive  Bibliography,  which  opens  roads  for  the 
student  through  an  otherwise  dark  and  bewildering 
waste  of  literature.  The  extent  of  that  literature  is  a 
tribute  to  Napoleon’s  power.  In  truth,  he  had  every 
gift  except  goodness. 

WANTED,  A  SIS  ERA. 

Nails.  By  Edith  Lane  and  Fanny  Macnamara.  Duck¬ 
worth.  5s.  net. 

WE  are  aware  that  the  title  of  this  volume  refers 
rather  to  the  proverbial  horseshoe  nail  than  to  the 
tent  peg  of  Biblical  story.  But  its  contents  conjure  .up 
the  fantastic  vision  of  two  Jaels  dealing  vigorous  blows 
at  a  counterfeit  image,  arranged  as  in  Latin  mimetic 
drama  to  cover  the  escape  of  the  real  Sisera.  To  drop 
the  metaphor,  it  seems  to  us  that  these  ladies  have  ex¬ 
pended  much  energetic  vituperation  partly  on  condi¬ 
tions  which,  as  they  themselves  admit,  have  changed  or 
are  changing  for  the  better;  and  partly  on  others  which 
lie  too  deep  to  be  easily  or1  quickly  amended. 

Thus,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  war  has,  for  one 
generation,  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  available 
marrying  men.  But  the  authors,  and  small  blame  to 
them,  have  here  no  remedy  to  suggest.  Again,  it  is 
true  that  from  a  woman’s  point  of  view,  men  often  seem 
to  prefer  the  more  worthless  to  the  more  worthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  that  this  preference  some¬ 
times  even  survives  the  test  of  marriage.  Exactly  in 
the  same  way,  women  are  reproached  by  men  with  pre- 
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ferring-  “  bad  lots  ”  to  good,  whether  as  admirers  or 
husbands.  Were  the  persons  concerned  in  both  cases 
a«ked  the  reason  of  their  choice,  we  believe  the  answer, 
if  honest,  would  be  that  they  find  the  better  types  bor¬ 
ing.  From  this  verdict  we  can  see  no  appeal  except  to 
a  gradual  modification  in  the  standard  of  taste.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  many  of  the  strictures  here  con¬ 
tained  can  onlv  hold  good  within  a  very  limited  area. 
Let  those  who  will  lament  the  tragedy  of  the  American 
heiress,  compelled  to  throw  her  cap  over  the  windmills, 
or  to  be  stamped  as  an  outsider  by  the  exacting  tffite  of 
Newport.  And  in  general,  the  war  and  post-war  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  authors  seem  drawn  from  a  gay  and 
giddy  circle  which  forms  no  rule  for  ordinary  humanity. 

If  they  had  explored  the  humble  regions  of  Suburbia, 
they  would  have  found  many  girls  who  could  doubtless 
play  on  occasions,  but  who  worked  well  between 
whiles,  and  were  not  in  consequence  placed  under  a 
ban  by  their  male  contemporaries.  And  though  the 
modern  father  may  still  be  unduly  reluctant  to  spend 
money  on  his  daughter’s  training,  it  is  rarely  indeed 
that  he  objects  to  her  earning  money.  If  he  did  object, 
it  would  make  very  little  difference.  The  man  who 
does  not  wish  his  womenkind  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
cooking  has  never  crossed  our  path,  and  we  find  it  hard 
to  believe  in  his  existence. 

There  is  sound  sense,  however,  in  the  remark  that  to 
many  seemingly  frivolous  women,  frivolity  is  uncon¬ 
genial,  a  duty  to  be  painfully  cultivated.  Equally  valid 
is  the  contention  that  women  have  been  “  written 
down  ”  by  men  far  more  than  men  by  women.  This 
is  perhaps  not  strange  if  we  consider  the  difference  in 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  sexes  respectively.  Man 
had  begun  to  express  himself  in  writing  at  least  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Woman  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  done  so,  to  any  effective  extent,  before  the  seven¬ 
teenth  or  eighteenth  century.  Yet  considering  the 
lateness  of  her  start  she  has  not,  we  think,  made  the 
running  altogether  badly.  Such  at  least  was  the 
opinion  entertained  by  many  men  during  the  old  days 
of  the  suffrage  struggle,  now  happily  ended. 

To  sum  up,  this  is  a  well-meaning  book,  sympathetic 
and  often  reasonable  in  tone,  and  may  do  good  in  some 
quarters.  But  it  has  neither  breadth  nor  depth,  and 
every  point  which  it  makes  concerning  the  social  and 
economic  disabilities  of  women  has  been  already  and 
more  efficiently  made. 

MASTERLY  AND  PLEASANT. 

English  Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  J. 

Jusserand.  Fisher  Unwin.  25s.  net. 

THE  forty  years  passed  since  these  studies  first  ap¬ 
peared  has  not  aged  them  perceptibly,  and  the  re¬ 
vision  they  have  undergone  at  their  author  s  hands 
has,  we  feel  sure,  given  them  a  new  lease  of  life.  The 
studies  of  English  roads  and  their  users,  lay  and  clerical 
which  were  united  to  form  ‘  La  Vie  Nomade  in  1884, 
were,  we  now  learn,  only  part  of  a  vast  scheme  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  English  people  during  a  single 
century,  the  fourteenth.  It  was  a  century  during  which 
our  language  was  fixed,  our  national  character 
stabilised,  and  our  institutions  founded.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  Black  Death  and  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 
Since  1889,  when  the  English  translation  was  pub¬ 
lished,  much  additional  material  has  been  brought  to 
light,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  illustrations  from 
illuminated  manuscripts  and  similar  sources  has  been 
made  rftuch  easier.  The  author  has  availed  himself  of 
this,  and  the  value  of  his  work  has  thereby  been  not¬ 
ably  increased. 

To  open  the  pages  anywhere  is  to  find  pleasant  and 
interesting  reading  :  we  light  upon,  say,  the  story  of 
how  felons  take  sanctuary  and  are  allowed  to  abjure 
the  realm,  walking  barefoot  and  bareheaded,  clothed 
only  in  their  shirt,  to  the  nearest  port.  Sometimes, _  we 
learn,  the  sheriff  tries  to  cheat,  allowing  only  eight 
days  for  the  walk  from  York  to  Dover;  the  33  miles  a 
day  barefoot  needed  some  doing.  Again  we  read  of  a 
bishop  trying  to  take  sanctuary,  and  failing  to  reach 
it,  and  of  a  thriving  community  of  forgers  and  coiners 
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in  sanctuary  in  the  City.  The  notes  have  been  brought 
up  to  date,  and  indicate  much  new  material.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  those  who  have  not  read  the  book  on  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  it  in  such  a 
delightful  form,  and  we  thank  M.  Jusserand  for  this 
and  all  his  other  services  to  English  literature. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  QUESTION  OF  VOCAL  DECADENCE.— This  question 
may  be,~and  no  doubt  is  in  many  quarters,  considered  as  of 
secondary  importance  amid  the  various  absorbing  phenomena  that 
mark  the  present  phase  in  our  musical  growth.  Everything 
cannot  advance  at  the  same  rate  ;  and  the  quicker  speed  of  certain 
facile  developments  results  in  other  manifestations  of  the  art 
(which  have  already,  maybe,  attained  their  apogee)  being  left 
somewhat  behind.  But  does  the  fact  that  they  cannot  advance 
essentially  entail  their  moving  backwards?  They  might  at  least 
stand  still.  They  might;  but  can  they?  Take,  as  an  instance, 
this  same  vexed  question — the  reason  for  the  actual  dearth  of 
great  singers — for  the  indubitable  deterioration  that  has  overtaken 
Hie  art  which  Manuel  Garcia  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  pre¬ 
dicted  would  soon  be  lost.  Various  clever  people  have  endeavoured 
to  furnish  the  true  explanation  ;  one  or  two  have  been  naive 
enough  to  deny  the  actual  fact.  But  no  one,  in  our  opinion, 
has  succeeded  in  laying  bare  the  real  cause  of  the  retrograde 
movement — the  simple,  insurmountable  condition  of  the  vocal 
world  to-day,  namely,  that  there  exists  mow  no  magnet  powerful 
enough  to  draw  the  singer  to  the  loftiest  heights,  no  impelling 
force  patient  and  steadfast  enough  to  maintain  the  requisite  push 
from  behind. 

In  the  pursuit  of  an  art,  as  in  the  climbing  of  a  perilous  peak, 
it  is  bad  to  stand  still.  You  must  either  go  on,  or,  sooner  or 
later,  you  will  have  to  fall  back.  As  with  the  individual,  so  with 
the  art  itself.  There  can  be  a  last  as  well  as  a  first  to  attain 
the  summit,  unless  the  same  qualities  of  endurance,  perseverance 
and  fortitude  be  perpetuated  in  the  race.  If  it  may  be  said  that 
the  greatest  singers  the  world  has  ever  heard  lived  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  no  one  has  the  right  to  assume  that  there  will 
never  again  be  equally  wonderful  human  throats  or  equally 
beautifut  human  voices.  What  is  doubtful  is  whether  there  will 
continue  to  be  the  same  inducements,  the  same  environment,  the 
same  demand  for  the  labour  and  devotion  which  can  alone  bring 
a  born  singer  to  the  mastery  which  we  recognise  as  perfection. 
The  question  whether  there  will  ever  be  another  example  of  that 
perfection  is  one  which  does  not  alone  concern  the  generations 
to  come.  It  concerns  us  also,  and  very  seriously  too  ;  for  when 
the  method  of  a  great  art  is  lost,  its  exercise  become?  no  longer 
possible,  and  then  decadence  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  It  was 
not  the  singer  who  created  the  art,  but  the  art  in  its  various 
manifestations  that  brought  forth  its  own  illustrious  exponents. 
There  is  no  physical  reason  for  the  continuity  of  the  line  being 
broken. 

Yet  broken  it  is,  and  before  it  can  be  restored,  several  things 
will  have  to  happen.  To  begin  with,  there  is  need  for  fresh 
inspiration.  No  sane  critic  to-day  would  clamour  for  a  revival 
of  the  Rossinian  school  or  expect  the  public  of  this  age  to  renew 
a  bygone  taste  for  the  operas  and  oratorios  that  called  forth  the 
finest  efforts  of  Patti  and  Jenny  Lind.  But,  if  we  have  not  these 
surely  we  must  have  others  to  put  in  their  place — others  that  will 
furnish  an  equal  measure  of  inspiration  and  a>n  equivalent  means 
for  display  to  the  possible  great  singer  of  the. future..  Where  are 
these  works  to  come  from?  Not  from  Puccini,  certainly,  or  from 
any  other  living  operatic  composer  that  we  know  of ;  while  as 
for  oratorio  (which  some  people  consider  practically  dead),  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  annual  New  Year’s  performance  of  Handel  s 
‘  Messiah  ’  at  the  Albert  Hall  this  afternoon  the  soloists  will  be 
four  singers  (Miss  Ruth  Vincent,  Miss  Phyllis  Lett,  Mr.  Ben 
Davies,  and  Mr.  Robert  Radford),  who  have  been  before  the 
public  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  years.  Wagner,  when  he  first 
mounted  the  ‘  Ring  des  Nibelungen  ’  at  Bayreuth,  surrounded 
himself  with  artists  trained  in  the  old  Italian  school  the  very 
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school  that  his  own  declamatory  music  has  done  more  than  any 
other  to  destroy.  Verdi,  after  he  had  written  ‘Aida,’  if  not 
actually  before,  ceased  to  trouble  himself  about  vocal  display, 
and  began  to  concentrate  upon  the  purely  musical  illustration  of 
the  drama.  It  is  true  that  he  wrote  the  part  of  Otello  for 
Tamagno,  an  Italian  tenor  whose  lung-power  exceeded  that  of 
Rubini ;  but  in  this  he  was  only  studying  the  suitability  of  the 
singer  for  the  r61e,  precisely  as  he  designed  the  parts  of  Iago 
and  Falstaff  for  Maurel. 

Outside  the  pale  of  opera  and  oratorio  there  remains  nothing 
but  the  song.  And  what  of  that?  The  song,  in  its  most  exalted 
form,  may  comprehend  music  as  lovely  and  poetic  as  any  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  vocal  literature.  Nevertheless 
it  has  never  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  been  the  vehicle  for  bringing 
to  light  a  truly  great  exponent  of  the  art  of  singing.  In  this 
country  all  our  most  famous  singers  without  exception  have  been 
trained  either  in  opera,  or  in  oratorio.  All  that  we  get  now  as  a 
substitute — and  in  some  respects  it  is  a  very  inadequate  one — is 
a  higher  regard  for  the  import  and  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
language,  for  the  value  of  what  is  now  generally  known  as 
“  interpretation.”  Allowing  for  this  one  step  in  advance,  we  find 
evidence  nowhere  of  aught  but  deterioration.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  beautiful  voices  in  England  have  become  exceedingly  rare  ; 
and  if  they1  exist,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  either  badly  or  insuffi¬ 
ciently  trained;  they.  have  few  good  models  to  imitate;  they  have 
no  opportunity  for  genuine  study  in  the  branches  of  their  art 
that  might  bring  really  fine  gifts  to  full  fruition.  As  for  the 
raising  of  another  line  of  singers  worthy  of  being  called  great, 
that,  like  the  raising  of  the  queen  bee,  is  the  outcome  of  an 
artificial  process,  the  material  and  the  means  for  which  the 
world  at  the  present  day  cannot  be  said  to  possess. 
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A  SHORT  SURVEY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  RAB¬ 
BINICAL  AND  MEDI/EVAL  JUDAISM,  by  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley 
and  G.  H.  Box  (S.P.C.K.,  12s.  6d.  net)  is  a  masterly  compendium 
of  the  Targums,  Midrashim,  and  Liturgical  writings  of  early 
Judaism,  and  an  invaluable  survey  of  the  general  contributions 
to  mediaeval  thought  by  Jewish  writers  either  in  Hebrew  or  in 
Arabic.  The  authors  advocate  the  formation  of  a  “.Mediaeval 
Hebrew  Text  Society  ”  to  publish  original  texts  with  English 
translations  on  the  opposite  page,  and  we  feel  sure  that  between 
Jewish  patriotism  and  the  curiosity  of  students  such  a  society 
would  have  sufficient  support.  This  outline  of  post-Biblical 
Hebrew  literature  will  be  invaluable  to  students  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

BRITISH  HISTORY  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED 
by  Arthur  Hassall  (Macmillan,  20s.  net)  is  a  companion  volume 
to  the  ‘  European  History  ’  of  the  same  author,  with  all  its  virtues 
of  excellent  arrangement,  clear  presentation,  succinct  statement, 
and  accuracy’.  On  each  opening  we  have  a  column  of  explana¬ 
tory  matter — treaties,  pedigrees,  or  general  remarks,  a  second 
giving  events  on  the  Continent,  a  third  with  events  in  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales,  and  a  fourth  for  England.  Appendices  give 
the  dates  of  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery  (omitting 
Africa  of  the  19th  century),  Imperial  expansion,  the  invasions  of 
•England,  &c.,  since  1337,  the  growth  of  religious  liberty  and  Par¬ 
liamentary  reform,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  an  indispensable  companion  to 
the  historical  student  or  writer. 

WARFARE  IN  THE  HUMAN  BODY,  by  Morlcy  Roberts 
(Nash,  18s.  net),  is  a  very  wonderful  book  to  have  come  from 
the  pen  of  a  veteran  novelist.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  sum¬ 
marise  his  arguments,  but  just  as  some  writers  proceed  to  the 
study  of  human  society  on  the  analogy  of  a  cellular  organism, 
Mr.  Roberts  studies  the  problems  of  human  pathology,  thera¬ 
peutics,  physiology  and  psychology  from  the  analogy  of  nations 
and  communities.  The  results  are  very  striking,  and,  we  think, 
justify  the  praise  given  to  the  book  by  Prof.  Keith,  who  introduces 
it  in  a  short  preface.  Some  of  the  more  striking  examples  are 
derived  from  the  author’s  experience  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
earth.  We  were  especially  interested  in  the  paper  reprinted  from 
Folk-Lore  on  the  “  Pharmakos  ”  of  the  Thargelia.  The  deriva¬ 
tion  from  a  Turkic  word  “  vourmac,”  to  whip,  is  alluring,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  though  the  age  of  that  word  seems  doubtful. 
The  connection  of  “  farmacion  ”  with  freemason  is  of  course 
absurd  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  word  in  English,  and  of  the 
fact  that  Continental  freemasonry  was  all  derived  from  England. 
Mr.  Morley’s  book  is,  to  lay  readers  like  ourselves,  deeply  inter¬ 
esting,  unusually  instructive,  convincingly  written,  and  well  docu¬ 
mented. 

WALTER  DE  WENLOK,  ABBOT  OF  WESTMINSTER,  by 
E.  H.  Pearce  (S.P.C.K.,  12s.  net),  is  an  admirably  told  story, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  of  the  life  of  one  of  those  able  and 
indefatigable  administrators  whom  the  management  of  a  great 
abbey  required  in  mediaeval  times.  Westminster  possessed 
manors  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  was  drawing  money  rents  as  well  as  provisions 
of  all  kinds  from  them,  so  that  careful  supervision  was  incum¬ 
bent  on  its  rulers.  Abbot  Walter’s  rule  was  rendered  memorable 
by  the  famous  burglary  on  the  Royal  Treasury,  and  in  Dr. 
Pearce’s  account  we  find  a  new  and  much  more  valuable  location 
for  it  than  either  of  the  sites  commonly  assigned— the  chapel  of 
the  Pyx  or  the  crypt  beneath  the  Chapter  House.  The  book  is 
well  supplied  with  documents  and  extracts  from  account  rolls, 
etc.,  giving  prices  and  expenses,  and  will  be  of  great  and  per¬ 
manent  value  to  everyone  interested  in  the  history  of  Westminster 
Abbey  itself,  of  the  localities  under  its  lordship,  or  of  the  closing 
vears  of  Edward  I.’s  reign.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  piece  of 
work. 
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SPORT 

AS  we  write,  the  second  test  match  between  the 
M.C.C.  team  and  Australia  is  due  to  begin  on 
Friday  in  this  week  at  Melbourne.  The  Austra¬ 
lians  naturally  are  making  no  change  in  the  side 
which  made  a  handsome  victory  out  of  the  first 
engagement.  It  is  notable  that  Mr.  Mailey,  the 
googlie  man,  has  since  taken  twelve  wickets  for 
New  South  Wales  in  a  match  against  Victoria. 
Mr.  Douglas  is  likely  to  make  some  changes 
in  his  team.  Probably  Howell  will  be  chosen,  and,  for 
our  own  part,  we  should  never  miss  him  out,  as  we 
think  him,  when  in  his  best  form,  the  most  dangerous 
bowler  on  a  good  wicket  that  this  country  possesses. 
Mr.  Fender,  as  an  all-rounder,  also  has  claims.  We 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  Makepeace  is  better  than  Rus¬ 
sell.  The  latter  has  had  bad  luck  lately,  but  he  is  a 
sound  player,  always  difficult  to  get  out.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  a  master  of  length  with  the  ball,  and  can  keep  down 
heavy  scoring.  How  far  he  is  fit  we  do  not  know;  he 
seemed  somewhat  hampered  by  rheumatism  when  he 
left  England. 

“  Barracking  ”  was  apparently  unpleasant  and  ill- 
natured  in  the  last  match  which  the  M.C.C.  played, 
and  the  Australian  authorities,  it  is  said,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  force  of  special  constables  to  deal  with  any 
trouble  which  may  arise  in  the  second  test  match.  It 
all  arose  from  an  ill-advised  cable  from  Mr.  E.  R. 
Wilson.  We  recently  complained  of  football  players 
writing  for  the  press,  and  we  would  extend  that  com¬ 
plaint  to  cricketers,  indeed,  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
sport.  There  are  plenty  of  competent  writers  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  regular  players.  This  ill-feeling  is  un¬ 
fortunate.  We  do  not  think  it  would  occur  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  average  cricket  crowd  is  a  cut 
above  ”  the  average  football  crowd. 

Except  in  Wales,  the  shortage  of  Rugby  three- 
quarters  is  marked  this  year,  and  we  notice  that,  though 
Scotland  has  chosen  teams  of  “  probables  ”  and  “  pos¬ 
sibles  ”  for  international  honours,  the  three-quarter 
line  is  still  regarded  as  by  no  means  settled.  Mr. 
Rudd,  the  well-known  Oxford  runner,  is  now  among 
the  “  possibles,”  and  is  hardly  of  a  class  as  yet  to  de¬ 
serve  the  highest  honours.  The  Oxford  full-back, 
however,  is  excellent,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
go  from  the  “  probable  ”  team  to  international  fields. 
Mr.  Cumberlege  is  excellent  in  the  same  position,  and 
fairly  certain  of  a  place  in  the  English  team.  The  best 
full-back  we  saw  last  year  was  a  Frenchman,  but  he 
did  not  play  in  the  recent  match  against  Blackheath. 
The  ’Varsities  this  year  are  making  an  unusually  small 
contribution  to  International  teams,  and  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  of  the  Harlequins  has  gone  for  the  time. 

It  has  now'  been  arranged  that  His  Majesty  will  race 
Britannia  next  year  under  a  new  and  modern  rig.  The 
famous  old  yacht  .is  in  excellent  condition,  but  some 
years  ago,  when  the  Royal  Princes  were  younger,  the 
sail  plan  w’as  cut  down  and  bulwarks  added,  both,  of 
course,  for  safety.  Last  year  the  cutter  did  so  well 
that  His  Majesty  decided  to  revert  to  a  more  racing 
type.  He  will  lengthen  the  mast  by  8  feet  and  have  a 
much  loftier  and  narrower  sail  plan.  He  will  probably 
also  have  the  bulwarks  removed,  so  that  the  vessel  will 
look  very  much  as  she  did  when  she  won  laurels  for 
King  Edward,  and  kudos  for  her  designer,  Mr.  G.  L. 
Watson,  of  Glasgow. 

The  promised  visit  of  the  American  yachtsmen  this 
summer  is  being  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  and  it  is 
expected  that  some  twelve  6-metre  yachts  will  be  built 
on  this  side,  from  which  to  select  a  team  to  meet  the 
best  of  the  visitors.  It  w'as  a  happy  idea  to  choose  this 
small  class,  as  it  allows  many  men  to  build  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  competition  will  be  fair 
also,  inasmuch  as  nowhere  has  a  yacht  been  designed 
or  built  to  this  size  under  our  present  rule  of  measure¬ 
ment.  The  result,  therefore,  will  be  interesting.  If 
the  boat  produced  is  better  than  the  type  which  is  suc¬ 
cessful  under  the  American  rule  the  influence  of  the 
races  will  be  great;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  type 


proves  inferior  to  that  on  the  other  side,  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  America  may  be  the  outcome. 

The  feature  of  the  year  in  professional  golf  has  been 
the  outstanding  position  gained  by  Duncan  and  Abe 
Mitchell.  The  steady  lead  of  the  old  triumvirate, 
Braid,  Taylor,  and  Vardon,  has  gone.  Though  golf 
is  a  game  for  all  ages  and  all  weathers,  and  veterans 
now  and  again  achieve  remarkable  performances,  con¬ 
sistent  success  in  the  highest  flight  now  belongs  to 
young  manhood  alone.  The  hitting  of  Duncan  and 
Mitchell  off  the  tee  is  something  terrific  and  unbeliev¬ 
able  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  They  drive  much 
further  than  the  last  generation,  and  the  effort  required 
to  achieve  this  in  match  play  on  a  long  course  is  too 
much  of  a  strain  on  a  veteran  player.  The  professional 
in  golf  is  distinctly  in  a  class  above  the  amateur,  the 
difference  being  chiefly  exhibited  in  putting.  Mr.  Tolley 
and  others  can  hit  heroic  shots  off  the  tee,  and  carry 
formidable  obstacles  at  “  dog-leg  ”  holes,  but  they  can¬ 
not  put  with  the  deadly  certainty  of  the  professional, 
when  they  get  on  to  the  green. 

We  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  say  something  about 
the  challenge  round  for  the  Davis  Cup  in  lawn  tennis 
between  Australia  and  America.  At  Auckland,  how¬ 
ever,  both  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  play  had  to  be 
postponed  on  account  of  rain.  The  result  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  though  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Brookes 
against  Messrs.  Tilden  and  Johnston  are  likely  to. make 
a  bold  effort  and  produce  a  first-class  match.  On  his 
own  ground  Mr.  Brookes  is  certain  to  play  better  than 
on  recent  occasions,  but  we  would  not  back  either  Aus¬ 
tralian  to  win  against  either  American.  Mr.  Tilden 
now  leads  the  world,  if  not  in  style,  at  all  events  in 
versatility.  Australia  comes  next  to  America,  while 
the  British  Isles  are  a  bad  third.  Until  they  drop  the 
stately  style  and  adopt  shock  tactics,  English  players 
cannot  hope  to  regain  a  leading  position.  The  “  grand 
manner  ”  is  of  little  use  against  a  hurricane. 

The  ’Varsity  Boat  Race  is  to  be  rowed  after  Easter, 
and  on  a  Wednesday.  The  great  public  which  regu¬ 
larly,  for  one  Saturday  in  the  year,  becomes  violently 
partisan  over  a  matter  it  approaches  with  little  know¬ 
ledge  and  no  real  interest,  will  thus  be  deprived  to  a 
great  extent  of  its  time-honoured  pleasure.  But  despite 
appearances,  it  is  not  the  crowd  that  makes  the  boat- 
race.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  form  a  considered 
opinion,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  close  struggle.  Form  may 
change,  of  course,  up  to  the  last  day.  The  state  of  the 
tide  again  makes  it  necessary  for  the  race  to  be  rowed 
about  five  o’clock.  If  the  sports  are  held  at  Queen  s 
Club  on  the  same  day,  as  they  were  last  year,  this  late 
start  is  a  distinct  advantage,  for  it  is  then  possible, 
with  a  little  planning,  to  see  both  events. 

In  a  recent  suit  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  a 
steeplechase  mare  killed  by  a  motor,  it  was  urged  on 
behalf  of  the  defence  that  such  an  animal  could  be  of 
little  use  for  breeding  purposes  as  her  vitality  would 
have  been  more  or  less  exhausted.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  support  for  this  view.  The  late  Lord 
Falmouth  was  accustomed  to  retire  his  fillies  at  the  end 
of  their  three-year-old  careers,  lest  their  productive 
powers  should  be  weakened  by  the  ardours  of  training 
and  racing;  and  in  this  he  followed  the  example  of  his 
father,  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders  of  blood 
stock  in  Turf  history.  But  in  truth  there  are  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  that  can  be  judiciously  observed.  The 
late  Major  Eustace  Loder’s  Pretty  Polly  was  beyond 
doubt  one  of  the  very  best  mares  ever  known.  Except 
for  the  Ascot  Cup  she  was  never  beaten  in  England, 
and  a  failure  in  France  when  upset  by  the  journey 
meant  little.  In  four  seasons  on  the  flat  her  dam  Ad¬ 
miration  won  two  races  worth  together  £150,  then  she 
ran  over  hurdles  and  over  fences;  and  Pretty  Polly  was 
by  no  means  the  only  notable  winner  to  whom  she  gave 
birth.  Other  instances  might  be  given  of  old  st.ee;Ple' 
chase  mares  whose  sons  and  daughters  have  carried  off 
valuable  stakes.  The  familiar  saying  that  breeding  is 
a  lotterv  is  equally  true  of  sires.  Thus  Sundridge  was 
a  five  'furlong  horse,  but  his  son  Sunstar  won  the 
Derby,  his  daughter  Jest  won  the  Oaks. 
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lasting-  credit  were  shouldering  heavy  claims, 
though  generally  under  no  legal  liability  to  do 
so,  in  respect  of  the  policies  of  those  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  When  the  tax-collector’s  insatiable 
demands  for  the  wherewithal  to  carry  on  the  conflict 
bit  deeper  and  deeper  into  their  investment  income, 
while  almost  daily  their  securities  depreciated  in  value, 
bonus  prospects  were  viewed  gloomily. 

This  feeling  of  depression  was  deepened  by  the 
action  of  most  of  the  offices,  whose  quinquennial  valua¬ 
tions  fell  within  .the  period  of  hostilities,  adopting  an 
ultra-cautious  attitude  and  refraining  from  declaring 
any  bonus  whatever,  preferring  to  carry  forward  the 
whole  of  the  surplus.  Most  astonishing  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  best  bonus  offices, 
which,  after  maintaining  its  distribution  in  full,  sud¬ 
denly  veered  to  the  opposite  view,  and  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  day  of  the  big  bonus  was  past,  that 
it  was  unfair  to  accept  from  the  public  the  extra 
premium  charged  on  participating  policies  when  there 
was  slight  probability  of  giving  an  adequate  return, 
and  that  henceforth  it  would  issue  only  non-profit 
policies. 

In  fact,  a  boom  occurred  in  “  without  profit  ”  as¬ 
surances.  Certain  shrewd  persons  saw  in  them  a 
means  of  avoiding,  in  part  at  any  rate,  income-tax.  As 
the  law  then  stood,  a  rebate  of  income-tax  was  allowed 
on  life  assurance  premiums  up  to  one-sixth  of  one’s 
income.  In  a  short  term  endowment  the  percentage 
of  the  premium  absorbed  in  providing  for  the  death 
protection  is  very  small,  and  in  the  main  such  a  policy 
is  a  method  of  accumulating  savings  at  compound  in¬ 
terest.  It  was  this  feature  that  constituted  the  attrac¬ 
tion,  for  the  rebate  ensured  that  sums  saved  in  this  way 
were  not  subjected  to  income-tax.  Income  expended 
on  premium  could  be  replenished  by  realising  capital, 
which  in  its  turn  was  replaced  by  the  policy.  The 
Government  took  alarm  at  this  evasion  of  tax  and 
promptly  passed  a  measure  disallowing  rebate  on  any 
portion  of  a  premium  in  excess  of  7%  for  the  year  on 
the  sum  insured. 

Others,  imbued  with  the  idea  that  taxation  would  go 
on  increasing  until  the  real  return  from  invested  capital 
would  be  reduced  to  slender  dimensions,  looked  upon 
the  “  without  profits  ”  endowment  as-  providing,  in 
addition  to  the  death  benefit,  a  guaranteed  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  for  their  savings.  So  far  they  were  on  firm 
ground.  But  the  further  assumption  that  this  guaran¬ 
teed  rate  of  interest  would  be  greater  than  that  ob¬ 
tainable  in  the  long  run  on  a  with  profits  policy  has  yet 
to  be  proved. 

A  “  with  profits  ”  policy-holder  reaps  the  benefit  of 
any  interest  earned  beyond  the  rate  assumed  by  the 
office  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  premium.  He 
also  benefits,  should  management  expenses  be  less  than 
assumed,  and  should  mortality  be  more  favourable  than 
anticipated.  These  are  the  sources  of  the  so-called 
profits.  To  participate  in  them  one  has  to  pay  a  larger 
premium.  Does  the  share  of  the  profits  or  bonus  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  extra  premium?  It  had  always  done 
so  in  well-managed  institutions  until  the  European  con¬ 
flagration  disturbed  the  equilibrium. 

The  great  majority  of  policies  issued  are  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  type,  and  holders  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  their  bonuses  that  they  looked  for  them  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  passing  of  the  declarations  therefore 
came. as  a  great  shock,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much 
concern.  Anxiety  is  naturally  felt  about  the  future. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  life  offices  Only  go  in  for 
stocktaking  once  every  five  years.  It  is  reassuring  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  those  whose  quinquennial  valuations  have 
been  held  since  the  Armistice  have  made  a  better  show¬ 
ing  than  could  have  been  hoped  a  couple  of  years  ago; 
in  some  instances,  despite  the  adverse  influences  of  the 
war,  bonuses  are  on  the  same  scale  as  heretofore. 
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D.  NAPIER  AND  SON  THE  CITY 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  D.  Napier  and  Son,  Ltd.*  was  held 
on  December  22  at  the  registered  offices  of  the  company,  Acton, 
London,  W.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Vane,  C.B.E., 
joint  managing  director,  who  was  supported  by  Mr.  H.  Cooke 
and  Mr.  A.  K.  Robins. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  :  In  previous 
years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  able  to  report  a  record  turn¬ 
over  from  year  to  year,  whereas  this  year  the  effect  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  referred  to  in  the  report  accompanying  the  balance-sheet 
curtailed  our  output  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  our  turnover 
for  the  past  year  when  compared  with  the  previous  year  by  more 
than  50  per  cent.  You  will,  therefore,  appreciate  why,  with  over¬ 
head  charges  having  to  be  spread  over  such  a  comparatively 
small  turnover,  and  material  and  labour  having  increased  con¬ 
siderably,  our  trading  has  resulted  in  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit. 

Referring  to  your  company’s  assets,  I  would  mention  that  as 
recently  as  October  last  we  had  an  independent  valuation  made 
of  our  building  plant  and  machinery,  and  that  valuation  shows 
that  these  are  valued  at  £^214, 000  more  than  the  figure  at  which 
they  are  included  in  the  present  accounts — in  other  words,  the 
first  asset  item  in  the  accounts  is  worth  £^468, 000  instead  of 
.£'252,500. 

As  regards  the  stock  item,  a  large  proportion  of  this  is  in 
respect  of  chassis,  in  course  of  construction,  the  work  at  that 
date  for  the  complete  chassis  being  in  an  unbalanced  state  owing 
to  tire  delay  in  delivery  of  material  at  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
which  subsequently  had  to  be  machined  and  fitted  before  being 
ready  as  complete  chassis  for  sale.  As  regards  the  aero  engine 
stock,  the  greater  part  of  this  we  have  orders  for,  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  we  may  have  to  order  further  material  to  complete 
the  orders  we  hope  to  obtain  in  the  near  future. 

The  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  pointed  out  that  this  was  the 
first  adverse  year  they  had  experienced,  and  asked  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  support  to-day. 
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THE  end  of  the  year  finds  the  City  in  a  condition 
that  is  none  too  happy.  In  this  it  reflects  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  general  financial  and 
industrial  situation  throughout  the  country.  Practis¬ 
ing  the  optimism  with  which  most  of  us  regard  the 
dawn  of  the  New  Year  we  tell  ourselves  that  we  are 
merely  suffering  the  inevitable  reaction  from  a  period 
of  inflation  and  feverish  activity ;  that  the  set-back, 
though  severe,  can  only  be  of  temporary  duration  and 
that  we  have  in  fact  already  weathered  the  worst  of 
the  storm.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  must 
be  realized  that  at  its  very  outset  the  New  Year  is 
beset  with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  nature,  calling  for 
the  utmost  skill,  nerve,  and  vision  on  the  part  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  Ship  of  State.  We  cannot  expect 
to  steer  clear  of  every  shoal.  Patience  and  determina¬ 
tion  will  carry  us  a  long  way,  and  confidence,  sanity, 
and  hard  work  will  do  the  rest. 

How  is  the  much-needed  confidence  to  be  restored 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  recovery  from  the  existing 
depression?  First  of  all,  it  is  imperative  that  evidence 
of  the  most  definite  kind  should  be  furnished  of  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  curtail  expenditure  in 
all  directions.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  expendi¬ 
ture  is  desirable  and  expedient,  but  what  the  nation 
can  afford.  The  nation  must  do  what  the  individual 
is  forced  to  do  who,  though  heavily  in  debt,  can  still, 
by  strict  economy  and  attention  to  business,  gradually 
re-establish  himself  on  a  sound  foundation.  But  while 
drastic  curtailment  of  expenditure  will  do  much  to 
restore  confidence,  and  set  a  much-needed  example  to 
the  municipalities,  a  definite  assurance  that  the  per¬ 
nicious  and  inequitable  E.P.D.  will  be  dropped  in  the 
ensuing  year  is  a  matter  of  first-class  importance.  It 
is  not  thought  for  a  moment  that  this  source  of  revenue 
can  be  abolished  without  the  substitution  of  another 
to  take  its  place,  but  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the 
Government  even  to  consider  other  promising  alterna¬ 
tive  suggestions  does  not  inspire  confidence,  either  in 
its  ability,  or  its  intention  to  institute  a  policy  of  con¬ 
structive  reform. 

Another  question  which  has  a  vital  bearing  on  our 
financial  future  is  that  of  armaments.  A  hopeful  sign 
is  the  reported  rejection  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
estimates  in  their  original  form,  with  the  order  to  prune 
them  down  considerably.  For  any  genuine  and  per¬ 
manent  curtailment  of  expenditure  on  armaments  we 
must  presumably  look  to  the  decisions  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  A  disconcerting  feature  of  the  situation 
at  present  is  the  increase  in  the  Naval  programmes  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Japan,  although  it  is  now 
understood  that  these  countries  are  willing  to  open  up 
negotiations  with  us  on  this  vitally  important  subject. 
With  so  much  financial  trouble  and  unsettlement  on  all 
sides  the  talk  about  an  early  reduction  in  the  bank  rate 
seems  a  little  too  optimistic.  Nevertheless  a  lower 
rate  would  be  extremely  helpful  at  this  juncture. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of 
being  the  world’s  financial  centre  with  a  bank  rate 
which  fluctuates  more  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Some  of  the  statisticians  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
work  out  in  pounds  sterling  the  actual  cost  to  the 
nation  per  week  of  a  rise  of  i  per  cent,  in  the  bank 
rate.  On  the  other  hand,  any -reduction  presumably 
leaves  us  that  much  to  the  good.  The  argument  is 
that  to  be  the  world’s  financial  pivot  is  not  entirely  an 
unmixed  blessing,  and  that  a  low  and  more  stable  bank 
rate  is  infinitely  preferable  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  interest.  One  imagines  that  the  banks  in 
general  would  take  a  very  different  point  of  view.  That 
the  average  Englishman  is  proud  of  the  British  bank¬ 
ing  system  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  is  'incapable  of  improvement. 
Lack  of  flexibility  is  one  of  its  failings.  Conservatism 
in  finance  is  highly  desirable,  provided  it  does  not  lead 
to  a  thoroughly  hide-bound  condition-  L\  e  heard 
much  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  of  the  impetus  given 
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to  German  trade  by  the  liberal  credit  facilities  procur¬ 
able  in  that  country,  and  it  was  well  understood  at  that 
time  that  unless  industry  in  this  country  enjoyed  similar 
support,  we  could  not  hope  to  compete  on  even  terms 
with  the  German  in  overseas  markets.  The  lesson 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  heart.  1  he  gilt- 
edged  security  still  appears  to  be  esteemed  far  above 
plant,  machinery,  and  goodwill  as  collateral  with  the 
banks. 

The  foreign  exchanges  continue  to  play  havoc.  The 
abnormal  appreciation  in  the  dollar  is  doing  no  good 
to  the  United  States;  and  that  country  is  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  Budget  deficits  for  the  next  two  years. 
As  the  dollar  advances,  the  franc  declines,  with  the 
result  that  the  difficulties  in  Paris  increase,  and  stock  is 
thrown  overboard  from  that  quarter.  The  slump  in  the 
milreis  caused  Brazilian  bonds  to  become  almost  un¬ 
saleable,  and  the  Portuguese  loans  are  steadily  going 
from  bad  to  worse  with  the  fall  in  the  escudo,  which  is 
worth  about  7+d.,  and  has  been  as  low  as  5d.,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  normal  rate  of  53^d.  Those  w'ho  were 
eagerly  buying  the  Tobacco  bonds  a  little  while  back 
are  just  as  anxious  to  turn  them  out,  for  default  is 
clearly  a  possibility. 

The  suspension  of  the  Bank  of  Barcelona  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  these  exchange  troubles.  Established  in  1844,  this 
bank  was  reckoned  among  the  largest  in  Spain,  though 
its  capital  of  50  million  pesetas  looks  small  when  trans¬ 
lated  into  British  currency.  The  cables  report  the 
liabilities  at  1,500  million  pesetas,  which  compares  with 
670  millions  in  the  1919  balance  sheet.  For  that  year 
a  dividend  of  25  per  cent.  w-as  paid,  and  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  20  per  cent.  The  breakdown  is  attributed  to 
over-speculation  in  exchange,  and  to  losses  on  cotton 
and  wTool  transactions.  It  is  said  that  the  Spanish 
Government  guaranteed  the  liabilities  up  to  1,000  mil¬ 
lion  pesetas,  but  that  this  guarantee  proved  insufficient. 

The  Bank  of  'Barcelona,  by  the  way,  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  textile  industry  of  Catalonia,  which 
has  developed  at  an  extraordinary  rate  within  the  last 
five  years.  Very  extensive  orders  for  textiles  wrere 
placed  by  Central  and  South  America  with  Catalonian 
firms  less  than  twelve  months  ago.  These  orders  were 
all  cancelled  within  three  months  of  the  beginning  of 
the  general  slump.  Enormous  losses  must  have  been 
incurred  by  the  bank,  which  financed  the  industry  to 
such  a  large  extent.  It  almost  seems  as  though  the 
sequel  to  war-time  prosperity  and  inflation  were 
financial  shipwreck. 

The  magnificent  showing  of  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  for 
the  year  ended  June  last  stands  out  in  strong  relief 
against  a  dark  background  of  gloom  and  depression. 
In  normal  circumstances  Eagles  would  doubtless  have 
been  priced  at  about  ^15  per  share  at  this  stage  on  the 
splendid  dividend  and  new  issue  at  par.  As  it  is,  they 
are  at  the  moment  quoted  at  about  10,  comparing  with 
the  price  of  i2|  reached  towards  the  end  of  October. 
Of  how  many  companies  can  it  be  said  that  within  the 
year  following  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  share 
capital  the  dividend  is  raised  from  45  per  cent,  to  60 
per  cent.  ?  An  equal  dividend  of  45  per  cent,  on  the 
increased  capital  would  have  been  excellent.  Those 
who  subscribed  to  the  new-  issue  a  year  ago  have 
already  received  nearly  60  per  cent,  on  that  part  of 
their  holding.  A  further  offer  is  now  made  to  share¬ 
holders  fb  subscribe  at  par  for  one  new  share  for  every 
two  held.  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  final 
dividend  of  49  per  cent.,  together  with  the  interim  of 
5  per  cent,  for  the  year  ending  June  next,  will  pay  for 
the  new'  shares. 

An  important  point  in  connection  with  the  dividend 
coupons  is  that,  on  the  present  position  of  the  American 
exchange,  they  represent  considerably  more  than  their 
face  value.  The  Coupon  No.  15  for  the  ordinary  share 
dividend  is  at  the  rate  of  ns.  per  share,  subject  to  in¬ 
come-tax  at  6s.  in  the  £.  But  at  the  current' rate  of 
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American  exchange,  the  coupon  has  an  actual  value  of 
about  15s.  2d.,  less  tax.  The  coupons  being  payable 
in  New  York,  it  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  share¬ 
holders  to  encash  them  there,  or  what  amounts  prac¬ 
tically  to  the  same  thing,  to  sell  them  through  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  they  are  already  being 
dealt  with  at  about  4s.  premium  or  15s.  in  all. 

Some  confusion  of  thought  evidently  exists  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  new'  issue  of  shares  by  Mexican  Eagle. 
In  some  quarters  it  has  been  referred  to  as  a  bonus 
isue  of  the  type  that  no  longer  appeals.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  sub¬ 
scription  issue  and  a  bonus  issue  of  shares  representing 
the  capitalisation  of  reserves.  Adding  water  to  the 
capital  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  adding  oil  to  the 
output,  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  Eagle  issue. 
Mexican  Eagle  appears  to  be  a  100%  proposition  even 
on  the  new  capital  basis,  and  may  reasonably  make  a 
further  increased  distribution  on  account  of  the  year 
ending  June  30th  next. 

The  situation  in  the  Rubber  industry  has  become  so 
serious  that  one  is  disposed  to  think  that  a  turn  for 
the  better  cannot  be  far  off.  Obviously  the  business 
of  rubber  production  is  not  going  to  be  snuffed  out, 
although  some  of  the  companies  must  go  to  the  wall, 
if  the  depression  lasts  much  longer.  If  the  industry 
had  not  been  buoyed  up  by  false  hopes  based  on 
erroneous  calculations  as  to  supplies  and  consumption, 
more  drastic  measures  could  have  been  taken  before 
this  to  adjust  the  balance.  Seeing  that  there  is  at 
present  practically  no  trade  demand  for  rubber,  while 
existing  supplies  are  known  to  be  sufficient  to  last  for 
six  months  at  least,  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  cut 
down  production  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  unil  the 
normal  consumption  is  resumed.  Many  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  have  agreed  to  a  25%  reduction  in  output,  u'hich 
does  not  mean  25%  less  than  was  produced  last  year, 
but  a  curtailment  of  what  would  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  have  been  turned  out  in  the  current  year.  Most 
estates  have  young  trees  coming  into  bearing  each  year, 
thereby  increasing  their  annual  out-turn.  The  present 
restriction  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  inadequate;  yet 
no  concerted  action  is  taken  to  stem  the  crisis.  After 
recognising  the  principle  of  restriction  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out  would  be  a  simple  matter  of  arrangement 
among  the  producers  u'ho  had  expressed  their  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  scheme  of  the  Rubber  Gnawers’  Association. 

Industrial  activity  in  Germany  is  developing  to  a 
striking  extent,  and  a  steadily  increasing  consumption 
of  rubber  in  that  quarter  is  now  assured.  Russia  may 
also  be  a  considerable  importer  of  the  raw  material  at 
no  very  distant  date.  The  low'  price  of  the  commodity- 
will  certainly  stimulate  consumption,  and  may  well  lead 
to  the  application  of  rubber  to  entirely  new  uses. 
Finally,  there  is  the  certainty  that  much  wild  rubber 
and  inferior  grades  in  general  will  cease  to  be  marketed. 
The  South  American  rubber  industry  appears  to  be 
practically  ruined,  and  will  probably  never  revive,  un¬ 
less  and  until  rubber  goes  over  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  again. 
Some  40,000  tons  of  rubber  other  than  the  plantation 
variety  have  been  produced  annually.  There  is  bound 
to  be  a  big  reduction  here. 

Tea  shares  have  continued  to  stagnate,  but  to  all 
appearances  the  market  has  grounded.  It  is  in  a  sold 
out  condition,  and  ready  to  respond  quickly  to  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  demand.  The  fall  in  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  tea 
producing  companies,  and  has  come  at  a  most  oppor¬ 
tune  time.  Good  medium  and  better  class  teas  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  well,  and  the  tendency  of  the  commodity 
market  of  late  has  been  decidedly  better.  The  glut  of 
common  tea  is  the  nigger  in  the  fence.  It  would  pay 
the  industry  to  dispose  of  this  surplus  at  nominal  prices 
to  some  of  the  Continental  countries  badly  in  need  of 
it.  Possibly  something  of  the  kind  will  be  done.  In 
any  case  the  industry  seems  to  have  seen  the  worst  of 
its  troubles.  The  day  may  not  be  far  distant  w'hen  tea 
shares  will  command  much  higher  prices. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

THE  measures  adopted  against  the  rebels  in  Ire¬ 
land  are  stiffening  daily.  Last  week  after  an 
ambush  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  three 
police,  the  Military  Governor  decided  that  certain 
houses  near  the  scene  of  the  outrage  were  to 
be  destroyed,  as  the  inhabitants  must  have  known 
of  the  ambush,  and  gave  no  information  either 
to  the  military  or  the  police.  A  proclamation 
by  General  Strickland  came  into  force  last  Tues¬ 
day,  which  regards  a  neutral  attitude  as  inconsistent 
with  loyalty.  Persons,  whether  in  authority  or  not, 
who  do  not  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  outrages,  will 
be  liable  to  have  their  property  confiscated  or  destroyed. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  whereabouts  of 
De  Valera;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  that  showy 
talker  has  any  real  influence  in  Sinn  Fein  to-day. 

At  the  end  of  the  Session  friendly  jounalists  some¬ 
times  like  to  flatter  ambitious  M.P.’s  by  mentir  ing 
their  names,  as  having  done  well  in  the  House.  /Vhy 
not  mention,  sometimes,  the  failures?  RecalLug  the 
polypapist’s  anti-waste  stunt,  and  the  support — for 
what  it  is  worth — that  his  poly-papers  may  try  to  give 
to  anti-waste  stunt  candidates,  one  might  observe  that 
two  members  of  the  Harmsworth  family  in  the  House 
of  Commons  do  not  seem  to  have  been  successful  there 
during  the  past  Session.  Sir  R.  L.  Harmsworth, 
M.P.,  is  seldom  seen  in  his  place  in  the  House,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  occasions  on  which  he  has  opened 
his  mouth  in  debate  during  1920;  Mr.  E.  H.  Harms¬ 
worth,  M.P.,  the  anti-waste  M.P.  par  excellence,  can¬ 
not  claim  a  much  better  record.  His  constituents  at 
Thanet  should  ascertain  the  number  of  times  he  has 
taken  part  in  divisions,  out  of  a  possible  450;  they  and 
the  electors  at  Dover  will  then  be  able  to  judge  the 
value  of  anti-waste  candidates.  But  the  Parliamentary 
coyness  of  his  two  relatives  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  polypapist  himself,  and 
his  brother,  Lord  Rothermere,  apparently  prefer  snarl¬ 
ing  behind  the  hedge  of  a  newspaper  to  standing  up  in 
Parliament,  stating  their  case,  and  facing  an  opponent. 


Coalitionist  M.P.’s  while  helping  the  Government  to 
reduce  expenditure,  are  urged  by  some  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  to  support  schemes  which  the  country  cannot 
afford,  or  are  threatened  by  others  that  they  will  “vote 
Labour  next  time.”  If  those  who  supported  Coali¬ 
tionists  at  the  last  election  imagine  that  by  voting 
Labour  they  can  reduce  taxation  and  expenditure,  they 
should  note  what  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  a  Labour  M.P., 
said  at  the  Central  Hall  meeting  on  Dec.  29th.  A 
resolution  on  Unemployment  proposed  “  that  the  rate 
of  maintenance  (including  other  benefits)  should  be  at 
least  £2  per  week  for  each  householder,  and  25s.  per 
week  for  each  single  man  or  woman,  with  additional 
allowances  for  dependents.”  Mr.  Shaw,  M.P.,  com¬ 
plained  “  that  the  one  policy  of  the  Government  now 
was  to  keep  down  expenditure.  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  the  Labour  Party  was  faced  by  a  compact  body 
of  Ministerialists  who  were  reactionary  to  the  core,  and 
would  do  nothing  to  carry  out  the  Resolution If  we 
turn  out  this  Government,  therefore,  and  put  in  a 
Labour  Government,  we  shall  have  the  shirts  torn  from 
off  our  backs,  income-tax  at  19s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  population  living  on  unemployment 
pay. 

Lord  Reading  Viceroy  of  India  !  It  seems  likely, 
though  rumour  says  that  the  east  wind  of  opposi¬ 
tion  is  jeopardizing  his  health.  He  is  a  clever 
man — we  might  even  say,  a  very  clever  man — but  In¬ 
dians  and  Anglo-Indians  alike  would  learn  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  with  something  akin  to  dismay.  His  nomina¬ 
tion  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  came  as  a  shock 
to  bench  and  bar,  but  his  transfer  to  the  Viceregal 
throne  in.  Delhi  is  of  greater  moment.  A  shrewd  man  of 
business,  a  passable  lawyer,  and  a  fair  and  reasonable 
judge,  Lord  Reading  yet  lacks  the  natural  and  inherited 
qualifications  for  so  important  a  post.  We  have  every 
respect  for  the  Jew,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  merchant, 
but  the  Indian  has  not.  To  him  the  Jew  is  lower  than 
all  the  castes,  and  so  Lord  Reading  can  never  be 
persona ,  grata .  with  the  native  population,  from  the 
princes  to  the  poorest  peasant  in  the  paddy  fields.  It 
is  perhaps  unreasonable,  it  may  be  unjust,  but  we  have 
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to  deal  with  facts.  With  Lord  Reading,  Mr.  Montagu 
and  Sir  William  Meyer,  the  people  of  India  have  cer¬ 
tainly  a  mouthful  to  swallow.  To  thrust  so  pro¬ 
nounced  a  triumvirate  on  an  unwilling  people  seems 
somewhat  tactless  to  say  the  least. 

Dr.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  who  died  on  Sunday 
last  at  his  estate  near  Eberswelde,  has  his  place  in  the 
history  of  the  war  as  the  author  of  the  famous  phrase, 

a  scrap  of  paper.”  This  was  the  description  he 
gave  to  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  of  the  treaty 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Bethmann 
Hollweg  was  a  typical  Prussian  official,  whose  rise  in 
the  Civil  Service  was  assisted  by  his  friend,  from 
student  days,  the  Ex-Kaiser.  He  was  the  Kaiser’s 
man,  but  not  a  particularly  strong  man,  and  his 
apologia  concerning  his  part  in  the  war  is  not  impres¬ 
sive. 

Unemployment  is  the  outcome  of  insufficient  trade, 
and  it  can  be  eliminated  only  by  an  increased  demand 
for  our  products.  One  hears  the  expression  “  There’s 
plenty  of  money  about,”  but  it  is  quite  fallacious.  The 
money  is  paper,  and  we,  like  Europe,  are  poor  in  purse 
and  power  to  produce.  This  being  so,  unemployment 
is  inevitable;  but  we  feel  it  more  keenly  to-day,  coming, 
as  it  does,  after  six  years  of  full  employment  at  unjusti¬ 
fied  rates  of  remuneration.  Sir  Robert  Horne  and  his 
colleagues  will  make  a  bold  attempt  to  improve  things, 
and  they  may  even  endeavour  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
unemployment  on  an  extended  scale,  but  none  can  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  economic  laws  undef  which  we  work 
and  live.  The  best  that  Sir  Robert  Horne  can  do  is  to 
put  facts  bluntly  before  everyone.  Labour  must  be 
reasonable,  and  learn  that  there  is  no  class  distinction. 
They  cannot  find  work  without  the  aid  of  brains  and 
enterprise,  which  in  turn  must  be  offered  every  induce¬ 
ment  to  develop  their  gifts.  The  shred-worn  tag 
“  capital  and  labour  ”  must  be  scotched.  By  all  pos¬ 
sible  means  exploitation  of  labour  and  the  public  should 
be  stopped  and  punished.  We  have  all  been  robbed 
and  wronged,  but  let  us  fearlessly  fix  the  blame,  and  so 
clear  the  air  and  the  path  which  lies  before  us. 

Labour  knows  nothing  of  the  once-substantial  firms 
which  have  been  crippled  and  even  ruined  as  a  result  of 
their  share  in  the  war.  They  know  and  see  only  the 
adventurers  who,  with  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain,  came,  vulture-like,  to  prey  on  their  country’s 
needs,  and  who  too  often  got  away  with  their  ill-gotten 
gains.  Their  opportunity  and  immunity  from  penalty 
were  obvious  to  all.  A  weak  government  failed  lament¬ 
ably  in  this,  but  the  cost  is  borne  by  all  honest  people, 
not  by  any  particular  section  of  the  community.  Yet 
the  worker,  in  himself,  suffered  least  of  all,  while  war 
conditions  lasted.  For  that  he  must  now  pay  his  share. 
None  can  prevent  it  but  himself.  Fortunately  there 
are  those  in  the  ranks  of  labour  who  see  that  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  understanding  are  necessary,  that 
neither  the  worker  nor  the  material  with  which  and  by 
which  he  works,  be  it  capital  or  brains,  can  be  dis¬ 
sociated  one  from  the  other. 

Short  time  as  a  palliative  does  not  appeal  to  Mr. 
Clynes  or  the  rank  and  file  of  labour.  Therein  they 
prove  that  they  are  human  and  competitive  at  heart. 
Such  a  scheme  entails  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  effi¬ 
ciency  to  inefficiency.  Men  who  work  honestly  and 
well  are  left  by  trade  unionism  only  one  advantage 
over  their  fellows,  security  of  employment.  That  they 
are  now  asked  to  waive,  not  by  the  union — more  shrewd 
and  perhaps  better  judges  of  human  nature — but  by  the 
Government,  who  should  know  better.  Already  men 
feel  too  keenly  the  levelling  down  from  which  they 
suffer.  They  know,  better  than  anyone,  the  slacker 
and  his  ways,  and  they  are  sufficiently  human  to  see 
him  somewhere  else  first  before  working  for  his  sup¬ 
port.  Let  the  taxpayer  keep  him  if  he  likes,  but  work 
for  him  themselves  they  never  will.  They  do  not 
see  that  they  must  share  the  taxpayer’s  burden  of  doles 
and  pensions. 
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There  is  so  much  talk  about  inflation,  restoration  of 
the  gold  standard  and  of  the  value  of  the  £1  note, 
that  we  forget  that  half  the  human  race  use  silver  as 
their  currency,  and  not  gold.  Eight  hundred  millions 
of  Eastern  peoples  are  paid  and  pay  in  silver.  When 
silver  is  low  in  value,  as  it  is  now,  compared  with  the 
price  a  year  ago,  the  purchasing  power  of  these  800 
millions  of  our  customers  is  reduced.  Twelve  months, 
or  less,  ago  silver  was  worth  about  7s.  per  ounce,  and 
Lancashire  was  blazing  busy.  To-day,  it  is  3s.  6d. 
per  ounce,  and  the  mills  are  on  short  time.  The  fall 
in  the  value  of  silver  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
various  European  Governments,  forced  by  adversity 
and  tempted  by  the  then  high  market  price,  melting 
and  selling  their  silver  coins.  Perhaps  600  million 
ounces  of  silver  have  thus  been  thrown  on  the  market. 
Down  has  come  the  price  of  the  metal,  and  with  it 
the  value  of  the  rupee,  the  tael,  and  every  other  silver 
Asiatic  currency.  Down  has  come  the  purchasing 
power  of  800  million  Asiatics,  customers  whose  silver 
money  will  buy  now  only  half  what  it  bought  twelve 
months  ago.  Down  has  come  the  output  of  Lanca¬ 
shire.  Down  have  come  the  trades  ancillary  to  cotton, 
such  as  engineering  and  shipping,  besides  those  indus¬ 
tries  which  supply  goods  to  be  bought  with  the  wages 
of  the  cotton  operatives.  The  sooner  the  melted 
European  coinages  are  absorbed  by  the  East,  and  the 
Arts,  the  sooner  will  the  price  of  silver  rise,  as  a  result 
of  the  demand  being  greater  than  the  normal  produc¬ 
tion  from  mining.  A  material  rise  in  the  present  value 
of  silver  would  help  to  dispel  unemployment  from  our 
basic  industries,  and  put  British  trade  on  its  feet  again. 

The  Vickers’  meeting  of  shareholders  was  a  distress¬ 
ing  affair.  One  can  only  marvel  at  the  temper  of  those 
who  sought  to  elicit  some  information  regarding  the 
complicated  accounts  of  this  remarkable  concern,  with 
all  its  bewildering  ramifications.  As  it  is  an  arma¬ 
ment  combine,  they  looked  naturally  enough  for  at  least 
a  profit  from  the  greatest  war  in  history,  inhuman 
though  it  may  sound.  Yet  after  all  the  unexampled 
expenditure,  there  was  no  dividend  for  the  shareholders, 
though  in  times  of  peace  they  received  one  always.  It 
is  obvious  that  great  distress  must  be  the  outcome  of 
the  Company’s  decision  to  pay  no  interest  to  those  who 
lent  to  them  so  many  millions.  Where  has  the  money 
gone?  The  Chairman  refused  to  divulge  the  payments 
and  commissions  received  by  the  Directors.  Surely  it 
was  a  reasonable  request  for  a  disappointed  shareholder 
to  make.  What  did  they  get  out  of  it?  One  can  draw 
but  one  conclusion  from  the  refusal,  and  that  an  un¬ 
favourable  one.  The  negotiations  with  Sir  Percy  Scott 
have  still  to  be  completed,  the  shareholders  learned, 
but  there  was  no  word  of  Commander  Burney. 

The  Company’s  huge  interests  outside  their  imme¬ 
diate  sphere  call  for  detailed  account,  as  do  the  direc¬ 
tors’  interests  in  them,  particularly  in  Canada  and 
Canadian  shipping.  Shareholders  should  know  the 
considerations  involved  in  cash  and  kind.  One  would 
like  to  know,  for  instance,  what  connection  there  was, 
if  any,  between  the  firm  or  the  directors  and  that  mys¬ 
terious  transaction  “  the  M.L.  contract,”  the  building 
in  the  United  States  by  a  hitherto  obscure  firm  of 
hundreds  of  motor  patrol  boats  for  the  Admiralty  at 
exorbitant  cost.  These  were  prepared  in  Bayonne, 
N.J.,  assembled  in  Canada  and  shipped  thence  to  this 
country.  The  payments  made  by  the  Admiralty  for 
the  work  ran  into  many  millions.  Surely  there  was  a 
handsome  profit  for  someone?  The  shareholders' 
anger  at  the  paucity  of  the  information  was  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at. 

And  now  comes  the  Aircraft  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  with  all  their  ramifications.  As  they  have  failed 
by  personal  and  press  campaign  to  induce  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  subsidise  civil  aviation,  it  looks  as  if  the  trust¬ 
ing  shareholders  are  to  be  left  with  the  baby  to  hold. 
Doubtless  we  shall  get  some  figures,  but  those  affected 
by  the  catastrophe  would  be  well  advised  in  demanding 
pertinent  facts — a  few  details  as  to  payments  made  and 
received,  and  some  indication  where  the  money  has 
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gone.  Mr.  Holt  Thomas  deserves  credit  for  conceiv¬ 
ing  and  founding  so  huge  an  undertaking,  and  if  he  is 
to  be  ruined  by  its  collapse,  it  would  be  a  .very  unfair 
sacrifice.  Nor  should  the  many  officers  who,  to  join 
the  firm,  gave  up  high,  if  comparatively  poorly  paid, 
positions  in  the  Government’s  air  department,  suffer  un¬ 
duly.  Still,  one  would  like  to  know  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  of  many  things  connected  with  the  Aircraft  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.  That  they  received  enormous 
contracts  and  equally  enormous  sums  of  money  from 
the  British  public  we  know.  The  shareholders  and 
creditors  should  receive  the  fullest  possible  explanation 
of  the  circumstances. 

We  are  getting  a  trifle  tired  of  Sir  Percy  Scott’s  dicta 
on  what  the  country  should  or  should  not  have  in  the 
way  of  ships.  Sir  Percy  is  perhaps  a  clever  inventor, 
and  certainly  a  clever  man  of  business,  although  the 
German  gunnery  at  Jutland  suggests  that  he  was  not 
preeminent  in  the  former  capacity.  But  surely  there 
are  other  capable  officers  in  the  service  !  The  sub¬ 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  naval 
construction  consists  of  five  politicians — Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Long,  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  and  Sir 
Robert  Horne — and  one  sailor — Lord  Beatty.  With 
all  due  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  these  gentlemen, 
there  is  not  one  in  whom  the  Service  would  place  im¬ 
plicit  confidence.  Even  the  public  that  knows  who’s 
who  could  hardly  approve.  If  sailors  are  required, 
where  is  the  one  man  capable  of  speaking  for  the  Ser¬ 
vice — Lord  Jellicoe?  Or  Admiral  Tyrwhitt?  Civi¬ 
lians  and  officers  likely  to  be  prejudiced  or  interested 
should  be  barred,  but  there  are  plenty  of  others.  What 
does  any  one  of  the  five  politicians  know  of  ships  and 
naval  welfare?  True,  they  may  hear  evidence  and  be 
guided  by  it,  and  thus  might  form  a  better  tribunal  than 
one  of,  perhaps  prejudiced,  officers  or  naval  architects. 
Yet  surely  they  have  enough  to  do  with  their 
own  proper  business.  Admiral  Beatty  holds  high 
office  as  a  sailor,  but  the  Service  would  not  have 
selected  him  for  the  work.  The  policy  of  naval  con¬ 
struction  is  important,  and  its  consideration  calls  for 
the  whole-time  services  of  the  most  experienced  men 
available. 

In  a  Times  leader  on  January  5th,  Lord  Northcliffe 
takes  a  curious  stand — not  curious  to  the  intelligent 
student  of  Irish  politics,  but  for  the  man  of  many 
papers  who  would  have  us  meet  Irish  anarchy  with  soft 
words  and  softer  gloves.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  de¬ 
mand  that  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  should  pub¬ 
licly  proclaim  through  the  Bishops  her  attitude  to¬ 
wards  ambusher  and  gunman.  Dr.  Cohalan,  Bishop 
of  Cork,  would  excommunicate  all  in  his  diocese  guilty 
of  murder  or  attempted  murder,  but  he  has  received 
scant  support  and  less  encouragement.  The  question 
is  well  timed.  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  should 
know  where  the  Church  of  Rome  stands  with  regard 
to  rebellion  in  Ireland.  That  she  has  stood  behind 
Irish  politics  and  secular  affairs  for  many  years  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge.  But  she  can  no  longer  remain  behind 
the  scenes.  It  is  for  her  to  come  boldly  into  the  light 
and  show  her  colours.  Either  the  Church  of  Rome 
condones,  and  thereby  encourages,  murder  and  arson 
as  a  political  force,  or  she  does  not.  If  it  is  the  former, 
we  know  officially  where  we  are;  if  the  latter,  her  duty 
is  obvious— to  excommunicate  Sinn  Fein.  We  seldom 
see  eye  to  eye  with  Lord  Northcliffe,  but  we  do  in  this. 

Apart  from  the  moral  turpitude  of  dealing  with 
thieves  and  murderers,  the  attempt  in  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  to  re-open  Russian  trade  will  end  in  failure  and 
pecuniary'  loss  to  our  manufacturers.  How  does  Sir 
Robert  Horne  imagine  they  will  receive  payment  for 
their  exports  to  Russia?  He  has  not  yet  told  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  offered 
stolen  gold  and  the  stolen  goods  near  the  ports.  When 
these  are  exhausted,  Russia  has  no  products  to  tender, 
and,  even  if  she  had,  she  has  no  means  of  transporting 
them  from  the  interior  to  the  ports.  Desirable  though 
it  is,  there  can  be  no  proper  trade  with  Russia  until  the 
the  Russnan.  peasant  has  found  a  way  to  free  him- 
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self  of  his  oppressors.  Sir  Robert  Horne  put  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek  when  Mr.  O’Grady,  M.P.,  argued  so 
childishly  that  a  trade  “  agreement”  with  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  was  to  settle  our  unemployment  troubles.  A 
false  premiss  is  adored  by  Labour  M.P.’s. 

A  “  Whistler  ”  (its  genuineness  has  yet  to  be  proved) 
was  recently  sold  for  150,000  francs,  although  in  1905 
the  picture  changed  hands  for  85  francs.  It  is  now 
claimed  by  an  artist  as  his  work,  and  as  that  artist  is 
not  named  Whistler,  the  critics  are  at  it,  hammer  and 
tongs.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  same  uproar 
took  place  over  a  work  by  Ozias  Humphry',  but  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  buyer  to  have  been  by  his  famous  con¬ 
temporary,  Romney.  What  folly  it  all  is  !  If  people 
would  buy  what  they  admire  and  can  appreciate,  it 
would  be  better  for  them  and  for  art.  The  foolish 
fetish  of  a  name  is  the  dealer’s  stock-in-trade,  whereby 
he  grows  exceedingly  rich.  Thus  it  is  the  shrewd 
merchant  who  makes  the  market,  even  in  modern  art. 
Fools  hang  pictures  round  their  walls  without  know¬ 
ing  why  they  do  so,  and  the  more  money  they  acquire, 
the  more  they  indulge  their  folly.  If  their  minds  are 
artistically  blank,  their  walls  would  be  better  likewise. 
If  they  buy  pictures — and  they  should  do  so — let  it  be 
those  which  they  can  at  least  appreciate  and  under¬ 
stand.  Otherwise  they  are  foolish  and  being  fooled. 

We  have  but  little  sympathy  for  the  lady  who  has 
lost  a  pearl  necklace  reputed  to  be  worth  ^40,000.  In 
any  case,  it  is  better  to  divide  by  two,  or  even  three, 
when  the  word  “  value”  is  used  by  evening  papers. 
There  is  usually  a  wide  gap  between  what  an  article 
will  fetch  by  auction  at  Debenham’s  or  Christies’  apd 
the  figure  put  upon  it  in  an  insurance  policy.  People 
who  go  to  expensive  cookshops  for  night  junketings, 
loaded  with  costly  gewgaws,  bring  trouble  on  them¬ 
selves  and  more  sensible  persons.  Riches,  however 
honestly  or  however  newly  acquired,  should  not  be 
flaunted  in  these  days.  The  Savoy,  Ritz,  Carlton,  and 
fancy  dress  balls,  where,  under  the  guise  of  charity, 
money  is  squandered  in  pleasure,  and  wealth  ostenta¬ 
tiously  displayed,  are  responsible  for  creating  much 
mischief  among  those  who  are  out  of  work,  or  are 
feeling  the  pinch  of  distress.  Forty  thousand  pound 
necklaces  start  revolutions. 

It  is  fifty  years  since  the  death  of  the  great  Dumas, 
the  “  ventripotent  Creole  ”  of  amazing  fertility,  and  a 
critic  in  the  Temps  has  been  declaring  that  he  cannot 
get  through  ‘  The  Three  Musketeers,’  and  that  no  one 
will  read  it  at  this  date.  This  ns  the  proper  French 
point  of  view,  we  believe,  among  elect  judges  of  litera¬ 
ture;  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  English  view.  Over 
here  Dumas  is  one  of  our  classics.  Stevenson,  and 
Thackeray  before  him,  have  sung  his  praises  with  rap¬ 
ture.  A  good  many  English  critics  have  wished  the 
‘  Three  Musketeers  ’  with  its  lengthy  sequels  longer 
than  it  is.  And  we  think  ‘  Monte  Cristo  ’  in  spite  of 
some  tedious  poisoning  business  towards  the  end  of  it, 
a  great  book  of  adventure  and  romance.  Was  there 
ever  a  hero  so  imperturbable  as  the  Count,  though  his 
millions  have  grown  insignificant  to-day,  or  a  brigand 
so  fascinating  as  Luigi  Vampa? 

The  sale  last  week  of  Miss  Horniman’s  repertory 
theatre,  the  Gaiety,  at  Manchester,  is  to  be  regretted. 
It  has  been  bought  by  a  cinema  syndicate,  and  will 
descend,  we  suppose,  to  drama  like  the  incredibly 
vulgar  parody  of  ‘  Hamlet  ’  now  amusing  the  London 
groundlings.  The  drama  of  ideas  was  somewhat 
gloomy,  but  a  house  that  produced  4  Hindle  Wakes,’ 

‘  Hobson’s  Choice,’  4  Candida,’  and  4  Widowers’ 
Houses,’  justified  itself. 

Who  is  William  Denham,  “  author  and  writer,” 
whose  name  appears  among  the  list  of  new  knights? 
We  never  heard  of  him,  and  can  find  nobody  who  has. 
Nor  do  we  know  whether  the  description  indicates  a 
journalist  and  a  writer  of  books,  or  is  merely  a  graceful 
tautology  in  the  official  manner.  If  a  journalist,  he  is 
not  in  ‘  Who’s  Who  ’;  if  an  author,  he  is  not  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue. 
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AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  SCANDAL. 

IN  the  closing  hours  of  the  Parliamentary  Session 
and  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  it  naturally 
failed  to  obtain  even  the  scanty  recognition  which 
is  all  that  the  newspaper  press  accords  to  Parliamentary 
debates,  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  Report  Stage 
of  certain  Civil  Service  Supplementary  Estimates, 
which  deserved  more  attention  that  it  has  received.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Parliament  will  not  fail,  in  another 
session,  to  pursue  certain  inquiries  which  are  urgently 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  matter  then  brought  forward, 
and,  for  the  time,  quietly  laid  to  rest  by  the  usual 
methods  for  obtaining  a  mechanical  Government  ma¬ 
jority.  We  make  no  apology,  meanwhile,  for  calling 
attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  professional  classes  generally  have  been  very  hardly 
hit  by  the  results  of  the  war  in  the  prodigious  rise  of 
prices,  combined  with  crushing  taxation.  The  class  so 
heayily  handicapped  does  not,  however,  generally  find 
it  consistent  with  self-respect  to  be  constantly  bemoan¬ 
ing  its  own  condition,  grumbling  against  social  and 
economic  conditions,  or  contriving  methods  by  which 
its  own  burdens  should  be  transferred  to  the  shoulders 
of  its  fellow-citizens.  Such  devices  they  leave  to  other 
classes  in  society,  w'ho  are  restrained  by  no  similar  feel¬ 
ing  of  self-respect,  or  public  spirit.  When  we  are  told 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  by  176  per  cent., 
we  all  know  that  this  does  not  mean  that  the  vast  body 
of  the  professional  classes  are  spending  176  per  cent, 
more  than  they  did  before  the  war.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  belong  to  that  class  are  well  aware  by  pain¬ 
ful  experience  that  they  are  compelled  to  keep  expenses 
far  below  the  pre-war  level.  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  that  can  be  done,  as  all  of  us  have  long  ago  found 
out.  It  is  simply  by  doing  without  a  host  of  things 
which  we  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life.  This  abstinence  is  not 
pleasant.  But  it  is  evidently  imperative,  and  we  have 
at  least  pride  enough  not  to  advertise  our  discomfort  or 
privations.  We  recognise  that  the  only  class  privi¬ 
leged  to  claim  total  exemption  from  the  crushing 
burdens  of  the  war,  is  that  labouring  class  which 
claims  a  monopoly  of  political  wisdom  and  of  public 
spirit,  and  must  have  its  wages  carefully  adjusted  to 
meet  any  increase  in  prices. 

But  we  would  like  to  see  the  same  measure  dealt  out, 
at  least  to  all  those  who  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
ourselves.  It  is  rather  too  much  to  ask  that  one 
selected  portion  of  the  professional  class  should  be 
privileged  to  allot  to  themselves  that  immunity  from 
abnormally  heavy  burdens  which  belongs,  as  is  univers¬ 
ally  assumed,  of  right  only  to  the  privileged  Labour 
class.  We  recognise  that  axiomatic  privilege  :  but  we 
resent  its  extension  to  a  particular  professional  element 
and  one  which  shows  a  most  dangerous  tendency  to 
swell  itself  to  inordinate  proportions  at  the  cost  of  the 
ordinary  citizen’s  liberties,  and  his  pocket.  No  one 
has  ever  proposed  that  the  public  service  of  this  country 
should  be  paid  on  the  scale  common  amongst  those 
who  have  succeeded  after  the  arduous  struggles  of 
an  open  profession.  The  Civil  Servant  has  had  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  security.  He  has  had  inter¬ 
esting  and  honourable  work,  and  the  high  traditions  of 
his  service  have  made  his  calling  one  that  has  been 
held  in  high  respect,  although  its  pecuniary  rewards 
must  be  moderate.  He  had,  if  he  mastered  his  work, 
possessed  administrative  talents,  and  earned  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  political  chiefs,  an  influence  of  the  most 
powerful  kind  on  public  life;  and  that,  in  itself,  was  a 
prize  worth  striving  for. 

But  along  with  these  advantages,  he  had  to  take  the 
drawbacks  of  his  position.  He  could  not  expect  highly 
lucrative  returns.  As  the  country  secured  him  against 
unemployment,  and  the  many  vicissitudes  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  struggling  arena  of  the  open  professions,  so 
he  was  bound  to  be  the  first  to  share  the  burden  which 
the  State  had  to  lay  upon  his  fellow-citizens  in  times 
of  strain  and  stress.  He  could  not  expect  to  be  but¬ 
tressed  at  once  against  the  capricious  turns  of  fortune 
in  private  life,  and  also  against  the  common  burdens 
that  might  fall  upon  the  nation,  as  a  whole.  No  one 
could  object  to  the  holders  of  the  humbler  posts  in  the 
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Civil  Service  being  accorded  some  proportionate  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  very  scanty  pay.  Such  an  addition  was  pro¬ 
bably  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  enable  them  to 
provide  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  find  similar  additions  granted  to  the 
holders  of  the  more  lucrative  posts,  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  give  the  first  example  of  public  spirit; 
and  the  objection  becomes  even  stronger  when  we  find 
by  what  machinery  this  was  brought  about. 

There  was  established,  what  was  politely  called  a 
Whitley  Council  for  the  Civil  Service,  to  which  the 
inquiry  as  to  increase  of  salaries  was  entrusted.  But 
the  essence  of  a  Whitley  Council  is  that  upon  it  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed  shall  be  equally  represented. 
This  essential  element  was  entirely  omitted  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Whitley  Council  on  the  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  Baldwin,  as  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  attempted 
a  defence  of  this  almost  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  House,  and  so  absurd  that  he  must  himself 
have'  seen  its.  futility.  The  “  employers,”  he 
said,  were  here  represented  by  Civil  Servants  holding 
higher  posts,  because  the  staff  considered  “  that 
their  employers  are  those  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
who  hold  these  higher  posts!  ”  In  other  words,  the 
Heads  of  Departments  were  made  the  judges  of  their 
own  case.  No  doubt  a  convenient  and  pleasant  ar¬ 
rangement  !  But  when  we  remember  that  each  of 
these  higher  officers,  who  posed  as  an  employer,  was 
assigning  to  himself  an  addition  of  £750  a  year,  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  the  public  as  well  as  the  Civil  Service 
staff  should  have  had  a  voice  in  the  selection.  The 
fact  is  that  this  enormous  addition  to  the  individual 
salaries  of  the  rapidly  growing  ranks  of  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  is  a  scandalous  breach  of  that  principle  of  economy 
which  the  Government  are  pledged  to  maintain.  It 
has  been  carried  out  by  an  almost  profligate  disregard 
of  what  is  becoming  in  the  public  interest,  and  by  en¬ 
trusting  to  a  body  of  Civil  Servants  the  adjustment  of 
their  own  salaries.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those 
higher  Civil  Servants  who  assumed,  for  the  nonce, 
the  function  of  “  employers  ”  did  not  feel  themselves 
thereby  absolutely  precluded  from  assigning  additional 
sums  to  themselves,  on  a  scale  which  makes  their 
salaries  lavish  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  earn¬ 
ings  of  professional  men. 

That  they  have  not  recognised  this  as  the  only  course 
consistent  with  the  high  traditions  of  the  upper  Civil 
Service  in  the  past,  raises  uncomfortable  doubts 
whether  the  infusion  of  some  strange  strains  of  new 
blood  into  that  Civil  Service  has  not  tended  to  debase 
those  traditions. 

The  chief  responsibility,  however,  rests  with  the 
Government,  for  a  grave  dereliction  of  their  duty  to 
curtail  expenditure.  That  responsibility  it  is  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  enforce. 

“  YEAR  IN,  YEAR  OUT.” 

T  is  many  years  since  Longfellow  wrote  the 
‘  Village  Blacksmith,’  yet  in  these  days  of  retro¬ 
spect  and  new  resolutions,  none  could  find  a  finer 
homily  for  the  troubled  peoples  of  Christendom.  We 
need  not  repeat  the  familiar  description  of  con¬ 
tented  industry.  How  far  have  we  drifted  from  the 
pleasing  picture  which  was  once  less  a  flight  of  fancy 
than  the  portrayal  of  a  life,  the  counterpart  of  which 
was  familiar  enough  in  town  and  on  the  country-side  ! 
Longfellow’s  village  blacksmith,  like  his  shipwright 
in  ‘The  Building  of  the  Ship  ’  has  long  since  departed. 
And  with  him  went  the  noble  sentiment  of  individual 
effort — “  each  morning  sees  some  task  begun,  each 
evening  sees  its  close.”  We  have  journeyed  far 
in  these  short  years. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  industrial  discontent.  En¬ 
nobling  work  has  become  unwilling  service.  The 
effort  to  do  the  daily  task  well  is  no  longer  evident. 
Men  and  women  do  not  now  live  to  work.  They 
work  merely  that  they  may  live,  though  that  which 
they  covet  becomes  bitterness  to  their  mouths.  It  is 
a  sad  world,  and  those  are  sadly  tried  who  would  find 
the  road  back  to  peace  and  contentment,  which  we 
have  so  surely  lost.  A  road  there  may  be,  but  it  is 
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hard  to  find.  Who  knows  but  it  may  be  harder  still 
to  follow? 

The  village  blacksmith  was  killed  by  progress ;  by 
what  we  glibly  term  industrial  development.  Plying 
his  art  and  craft,  he  saw  raw  iron  change  beneath 
his  hammer,  till  in  good  time  it  became  the  plough¬ 
share,  the  wheel  tyre  or  the  horseshoe  of  his  design. 
His  labour  formed  the  cycle  of  achievement.  But  it 
became  too  slow,  too  uneconomic,  this  varied  craft  of 
his,  and  so  there  arose  the  plough-smith,  the  tyre- 
smith,  and  the  shoe-smith.  These  made  but  one 
thing,  for  it  was  said  that  they  must  make  it 
cheaper,  being  familiar  with  nothing  else.  Even  so, 
we  did  not  progress  sufficiently.  A  machine,  brain¬ 
less,  but  undeviating,  eliminated  the  human  element  ol 
variation  and  temperament,  and  produced  indefinitely 
to  a  pre-determined  pattern.  So  it  was  that  machi¬ 
nery  brought  cheapness.  Are  we  better  off  to-day,  in 
mind  and  body,  for  the  cheapness  of  our  necessaries 
and  luxuries? 

We  must  be  frank  and  fair  with  ourselves  in  this. 
Machinery,  industrial  development,  or  whatever  we 
call  the  ingenuity  produced  by  the  quest  for  cheap¬ 
ness,  has  robbed  industry  of  its  flavour,  and  the 
labourer  of  his  pleasure  in  work ;  and  as  machine 
begets  machine,  so,  slowly  but  surely,  men  and 
women  take  their  place,  the  lower  place,  in  the  cycle 
of  mechanical  production.  Longfellow’s  shipwright, 
whose  “  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart  giveth 
grace  to  every  art,”  has  gone  the  way  of  the  village 
blacksmith,  and  yielded  place  to  human  automata, 
wno  know  nothing  of  the  objective  for  which  they 
labour,  and  who  care  less.  Stolidly  they  watch  great 
machines  performing  tasks  of  which  they  are  incap¬ 
able.  The  ingenious  mechanical  device  which  cuts 
the  pinion  of  a  Parsons  turbine  is  ‘‘minded”  by  a 
girl.  Surely  and  truly  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  it  cuts  from  the  forged  steel  the  delicate  vanes 
which  in  time  will  generate  thousands  of  horse-power. 
So  it  is  in  every  industry.  There  is  no  more  craft, 
and  but  little  human  art.  Machinery  is  everywhere,  and 
where  machinery  reigns,  man  degenerates. 

With  the  arts  and  crafts  of  which  he  is  master,  has 
gone  the  Master*  Man,  the  keystone  of  industry.  His 
place  has  been  taken  by  “  boards,”  corporations, 
financial  interests  and  the  like.  With  these  the  master 
man  cannot  compete,  for  money  buys  machinery,  and 
the  capable  salesman  becomes  master  of  the  situation. 
If  he  can  buy  and  sell,  he  does  not  worry  about  the 
making.  To  sell  the  output  is  more  important  than  to 
produce  it.  And  so  machinery  goes  on  supplanting  the 
maker  of  things.  Our  princes  of  industry  have  become 
princes  of  commerce,  and  our  lives  are  increasingly 
centred  in  the  selling  rather  than  the  making  of  things. 
A  nation  of  craftsmen  has  become  in  truth  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers. 

We  must  and  do  suffer  for  this.  Men  and  masters 
have  lost  the  joy  of  labour.  They  love  work  less  than 
its  profit,  and  the  satisfying  and  natural  pleasure  of 
creation  is  seldom  experienced  in  the  greater  indus¬ 
tries.  Labour  movements,  both  social  and  political, 
have  impelled  us  on  to  the  doubtful  path.  Trusts  and 
combines  are  but  the  obvious  reply  to  labour  organisa¬ 
tions-.  They  may  make  for  strength  in  a  political 
sense,  and  they  may  make  for  cheapness;  but 
they  help  us  little  in  our  search  for  happiness 
in  our  daily  task.  The  Leverhulmes,  Cadburys, 
or  Coatses,  are  the  outcome  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  Paisley  was  once  a  hive  of  singing  looms, 
where  men  wove  wonderful  fabrics  of  their  own 
inimitable  design.  An  enthusiastic,  skilful,  and  intel¬ 
ligent  race  they  were.  Now  there  stand  huge  fac¬ 
tories  where  a  thousand  intricate  machines  produce  the 
same  thing,  year  in,  year  out.  The  workers — men,  girls, 
and  boys — stand  by  and  watch  the  endless  process,  list¬ 
less  and  weary,  not  with  their  labours,  but  with  the 
monotony  of  it  all.  So  it  is  also  with  chocolates  and 
with  soap,  where  the  workers  are  chosen  for  their  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  machines  they  watch,  for  the  simi¬ 
larity  and  magnitude  of  their*  production.  What  these 
people  fail  to  find  in  labour  they  seek  elsewhere,  “  earn¬ 
ing  ”  as  much  as  possible  to  find  it  the  quicker.  But 
their  starved  brains  lose  the  capacity  for  pleasure. 


They  can  read  only  the  sensational  and  poisonous  rub¬ 
bish  with  which  they  are  so  plentifully  supplied;  they 
find  their  distraction  in  the  kinema  theatre,  the  watch¬ 
ing  of  hired  football  players,  or  gambling  on  race-horses 
they  have  never  seen,  and  would  not  appreciate,  if  they 
did.  They  ask  for  life,  and  we  would  feed  them,  with 
artificial  education.  The  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  all 
the  ages  is  food  for  which  they  have  no  appetite. 
Possessed  of  a  latent  craving  for  a  fuller  life,  they 
cannot  assimilate  what  is  material  to  that  life.  As  a 
result  they  are  antagonistic  to  the  system  in  which  they 
are  enmeshed,  and  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  every  agitat¬ 
ing  tongue  within  earshot.  Gradually  the  canker 
creeps  upward.  The  clerks  of  Port  Sunlight  rebelled; 
chemists,  electrical  engineers  in  important  positions, 
aye,  and  even  journalists,  have  turned  in  anger. 
Truly  it  is  a  vast  and  world-wide  problem  to  solve. 
The  great  socialist  communities  of  ancient  South 
America  have  left  but  little  trace  of  their  existence.  The 
gold  and  copper  mines  of  Central  Africa  are  long  since 
still  and  overgrown  with  the  tropical  tangle  of  a 
thousand  years,  without  record  of  those  who  worked 
them.  Yet  these  did  what  we  cannot  perform  to-day. 
Even  according  to  our  industrial  standard  they  achieved 
incredible  feats.  Have  we  the  wit  to  learn  anything 
of  their  experiences,  and  make  a  lesson  of  their 
failure? 

THE  VENICE  OF  GOLDONI.* 

OLDONI  has  often  misleadingly  been  called  the 
Molkire  of  Italy.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
this.  He  stands  to  Italian  drama  as  Molikre 
does  to  French,  the  creator  of  a  new  species  of  comedy 
of  infinite  comic  types;  but  Moliere  in  Italian  he  is  not, 
since  he  lacks  that  universality,  that  writing  not  for  an 
age,  but  for  all  time,  which  informs  the  works  of 
Moli6re,  and  makes  them  or  some  of  them  a  necessary 
part  of  the  intellectual  armoury  of  the  educated  man. 
The  Moli&re  of  Italy  he  is,  however,  and  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Venice  did  him  fitting  honour  in  issuing  a 
bicentenary  edition  of  his  work  (1907,  seq.),  to  take 
the  place  of  the  complete  and  costly  edition  of  1827. 

Carlo  Goldoni  was  a  born  playwright;  he  “  tried  to 
sketch  ”  a  play  at  eight  years  old;  he  worked  at 
Menander  and  Terence  when  he  should  have  been 
studying  law;  and  if  he  began  like  most  young  poets 
with  an  unsuccessful  tragedy,  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
repent,  and  to  turn  his  pen  to  the  delineation  of  con¬ 
temporary  social  life  which  was  to  be  his  immortal 
title  to  fame.  A  biography  of  him,  other  than  the 
translations  of  his  own  Memoirs,  was  badly  wanted, 
but  no,  it  has  not  come  from  Mr.  Kennard,  whose 
work  is  heavily  written,  dull  where  dullness  ought  to 
have  been  impossible,  and  facetious  where  delicate 
humour  or  bare  statement  was  urgently  called  for. 

Let  us  try  to  picture  the  Venice  of  Goldoni’s  day.  He 
was  born  in  1707,  when  his  native  city  was  less  a 
political  than  a  social  force  in  Europe;  he  died  in  Paris 
in  1793,  having  been  there  more  than  thirty  years;  but 
even  in  France  he  was  a  Venetian  of  the  Venetians,  and 
none  the  worse  to  French  eyes  for  that.  It  is  the 
Venice  of  his  earlier  years  that  he  presented  on  the 
stage,  and  as  Venice  was  to  the  Parisian  what  Paris 
thirty  years  ago  was  to  the  American,  his  public, 
whether  Venetian  or  Parisian,  was  equally  prepared  to 
enjoy  a  representation  of  the  city  of  pleasure.  There 
is  no  more  curious  tribute  to  the  V  enice  of  Piranesi  and 
Rosalba,  of  Canaletto  and  Longhi,  than  the  fact  that  a 
young  English  lady  should  think  fit  in  the  course  of 
her  private  correspondence  to  give  not  merely  a  picture 
of  the  city  as  she  saw  it,  but  a  lengthy  account  of  its 
history  and  institutions.  The  effusions  of  Miss  N  , 
the  friend  of  Shenstone  and  his  rather  vapid  friend  Mr. 
Hull,  will  be  found  in  two  volumes  of  Select  Corres¬ 
pondence  published  by  Dodsley  in  i77^>  a°d  if  the 
“  Horrible  Ravages  of  Attila  ”  can  be  better  studied 

elsewhere,  Miss  N - ’s  delight  in  ‘‘  the  masquing 

dress,  the  most  comfortable  warm  walking-  dress^  that 
can  be  conceived  ”;  her  enjoyment  of  the  theatre  en¬ 
tirely  fitted  up  with  glass,  both  the  stage  and  all  the 
boxes,  which,  when  well  lighted,  has  a  fine  effect  ; 
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her  description  of  the  Cavaliere  servente  going  to  the 
theatre  with  his  lady,  “  putting-  me  much  in  mind  of 
the  clean  and  unclean  Beasts  going  into  the  Ark  her 
delight  in  the  “  Gondola  now  waiting  to  carry  me  to  a 
dilettante  party  with  whom  I  am  going  to  examine  the 
famous  marriage  of  Paolo  Veronese,  at  the  Convent 
of  St.  George,”  will  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  Venice 
of  Goldoni  than  all  the  solemn  treatises  ever  written. 
Here  we  read  of  the  Nobility  of  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Classes;  of  the  Sweet  Retirements  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Brenta  to  which  “  a  few  liberal  souls  ”  retreated 
in  the  heat  of  the  summer;  of  the  annoying  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  her  clothes,  which  were  at  least  a  month  late 
in  coming,  by  another  ship;  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
carnival  and  of  the  attentions  of  a  "  modest,  pretty 

behaved  young  man  of  F -  in  Somersetshire,”  who 

appeared  in  Venice,  but  concerning  whom  “  Our  Resi¬ 
dent  ”  is  in  difficulties,  since  without  further  informa¬ 
tion  “  as  to  his  character  and  family,”  he  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  him  “  in  an  intimate  manner,”  although  he  owns 
to  ”  an  Attachment  to  a  fair  Venetian  lady.”  “  How 
delighted  should  I  be,”  she  adds,  “  to  surprise  the.  dear 
society,  some  night  or  other  when  you  are  over  your 
sober  game  of  quadrille,  in  my  white  masque  and  man’s 
hat;  you  have  no  notion  with  what  an  air  I  have  learned 
to  put  it  over  my  right  eye.”  A  pretty  picture  this, 
surely;  the  young  Englishwoman  “  giving  herself  what 
airs  she  pleased,”  and  enjoying  the  “  Land  of  Freedom 
for  Ladies/’  in  all  the  arch  gaiety  of  her  new  costume; 
her  amused  reception  of  the  attentions  of  a  snuffy  old 
“  Spanish  Count,  who  in  his  figure  and  complexion  ex¬ 
actly  resembles  a  very  bad,  long,  thin  tallow-candle  ”; 
her  innocent  satisfaction  in  the  romantic  fact  that  she 
is  “  obliged  to  one  of  my  gondoliers,  a  clever  intel¬ 
ligent  fellow,  for  reminding  me  that  it  is  past  the  hour 
of  engagement  ”;  her  pleasant  evenings  at  11  Consul  ” 
Smith’s  whose  “  House  is  open  every  evening  to  the' 
English,  in  the  most  easy  agreeable  manner,  where  I 
have  infinite  pleasure  in  talking  over,  in  a  polite  and 
cheerful  circle,  the  Virtu  that  has  engaged  my  attention 
in  the  morning.”  How  pleasant  to  be  introduced  by 
this  little  lady  to  the  gold  and  silver  lace  used  on  the 
liveries  of  that  “  Very  uncomfortable  being,”  his 
Serenity  the  Doge;  to  the  ‘‘rich  coloured  cloaths  of  the 
Ladies  of  his  Family  ”  on  occasions  when  other  noble 
Venetians  have  to  appear  in  black;  to  the  lawyers 
“  obliged  to  plead  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  that  the  most 
ignorant  auditor  may  understand  what  passes  ”;  and 
to  that  strange  bar  on  legal  marriage  with  a  public 
performer,  either  in  the  drama,  or  music,”  which  re¬ 
cords  the  code  of  ancient  Rome.  One  thing,  however, 

Miss  N -  does  not  notice,  the  infinite  variety  and 

delicacy  of  the  Venetian  ‘‘  toys  ”  of  the  day,  things 
half  French,  half  Oriental  and  wholly  fascinating. 
Fans,  snuff  boxes,  pouncet  boxes,  pomanders,  bibelots. 
Such  were  the  carnival  toys  of  Venice,  such  the  things 
that  delighted  Voltaire’s  six  exiled  kings  who  woke  up 
one  day  and  found  themselves  in  Venice.  Even  the 
extravagances  were  charming,  and  not  vulgar;  every¬ 
where  was  high-breeding,  everywhere  romance;  Burke 
might  have  said  of  Venice  more  truly  than  of  Paris 
that  vice  had  lost  half  its  grossness.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  this  to  the  world  of  Colonel  Repington’s  Memoirs, 
in  which  vulgarity  jostles  unbridled  extravagance, 
wherein  there  is  no  courtliness,  no  delicate  graciousness 
from  man  to  woman,  no  sense  of  atmosphere  other  than 
that  of  patchouli.  Better  the  company  of  Goldoni’s 
Momolo,  better  his  Pamela  and  his  Carnevale,  than 
this  drab  and  ignominious  circle  of  friends  without 
friendship,  lovers  without  faith  or  hope.  That 
“  philosophic  du  Bon  Sens  ”  of  which  Goldoni  wrote 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  that  felicitd  which  he  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  dedication  of  Le  Femmine  Puntigliose, 
were  omnipresent  in  the  Venice  of  his  day,  and  he  re¬ 
corded  both  in  the  pages  which  have  made  him 
immortal. 

A  PANTOMIME  IN  THE  NEW  STYLE. 

HE  old-style  pantomime  is  rich  in  a  rather  head- 
achey  splendour;  its  rival,  the  “  play  for 
children,”  is  as  light  as  a  cup  of  tea.  The  latest 
instance  of  the  new  Christmas  entertainment  is  called 
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‘  Through  the  Crack,’  its  authors  are  Mr.  Algernon 
Blackwood  and  Miss  Violet  Pearn,  and  it  was  presented 
at  the  Everyman  Theatre  on  Boxing  Day  with  every 
sign  of  acceptance.  When  we  add  that  Ellen  Terry’s 
daughter,  Edith  Craig,  has  supervised  the  production, 
with  Mr.  Norman  Macdermott  as  a  final  presiding 
genius,  we  have  said  sufficient  to  lead  the  visitor  to 
expect  a  good  deal  of  charm.  Such  hopes  will  not  be 
disappointed,  particularly  in  youthful  bosoms.  In  one 
respect  the  piece  reminds  us  of  ‘  Peter  Pan.’  It  both 
begins  and  finishes  in  the  home  of  a  pleasant  little 
family  group,  and  its  middle  scenes  take  place  in  a 
region  as  little  known  as  Sir  James  Barrie’s  Never- 
Never-Land,  called  “  The  Garden  of  Childhood’s 
Imagination.”  In  this  realm  of  attractive  twilight  and 
deep  blue  skies  long-mourned  children  live  again  and 
romp  and  play  and  can  be  visited  by  their  still  earth- 
bound  brothers  and  sisters.  Here,  too,  solemn  butlers 
and  irascible  cooks  find  they  love  each  other;  a  police¬ 
man  dances  a  jig  with  a  tramp,  and  an  Anglo-Indian 
Colonel’s  stiff  leg  becomes  lissom.  In  short,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  authors,  “  everything  is  as  it  really  is.”  We 
hope  so.  Rather  weary,  slightly  disillusioned,  middle- 
aged  critics  try  to  hope  so.  The  children  know  it.  Again 
and  again  on  Boxing  Day  hundreds  of  small  beings  in 
the  Everyman  Theatre  enthusiastically  endorsed  all  the 
authors’  conclusions.  It  is  a  play  for  them.  Let  theirs 
be  the  verdict ! 

Yet,  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  small  suggestion  or  two, 
we  would  say  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
repetition  in  the  first  act.  More  than  once  w-e  heard 
that  the  entrance  to  the  wondrous  land  was  through 
a  crack  in  the  wall.  More  than  once  we  were  informed 
that  the  children’s  little  dead  sister,  “  Misty  Love,” 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  home  by  night  to  play  with 
her  toy  horse.  Each  of  these  revelations  w'as  highly 
dramatic,  and  should  therefore  have  been  artfully  led 
up  to,  disclosed  w’ith  a  bang,  and  then  left  to  simmer 
in  the  spectator’s  imaginations.  Then  again,  was  it 
necessary  to  make  the  mother  of  the  children  quite  such, 
an  invalid?  Nothing  seemed  to  cheer  up  the  poor  lady. 
In  fact,  we  felt  sorry  for  her  husband,  and  one  should 
not  get  such  an  impression  as  that  from  a  play  for 
children.  We  entreat  Mr.  Blackwood  and  Miss  Pearn 
to  brighten  this  mother,  and  by  so  doing  to  render 
Papa  a  little  less  of  an  understudy  for  an  Early 
Christian  martyh.  As  it  was,  neither  Papa  nor  Mamma 
was  half  so  entertaining  as  the  children’s  prim  and 
highly  unpopular  Aunt  Emily.  When  this  grim  lady 
found  one  of  her  nieces  going  for  a  walk  at  midnight  iu 
Childhood’s  Garden,  and  formidably  bade  her  “  put 
her  gloves  on,”  there  arose  a  shriek  of  ecstasy  from 
divers  small  maidens  in  the  audience  in  which  every¬ 
body  presently  joined.  It  was  most  refreshing.  So 
were  the  Tramp’s  dancing  and  singing,  and  Papa’s 
somersault,  and  the  propriety  of  the  dog  Huz  (  a  quad¬ 
ruped  whom,  by  the  way,  we  met  during  one  of  the 
intervals  refreshing  himself  from  a  “  fire  ’’-pail  in  the 
foyer),  and  a  number  of  other  developments. 

Miss  Clare  Greet,  as  the  cook,  gave  the  best  piece  of 
acting,  making  every  point  tell  in  the  way  that  experi¬ 
ence  and  art  alone  can  achieve.  Mr.  Scott,  as  the  tramp, 
also  gave  an  attractive  display  of  acting  and  singing 
and  general  quaintness.  Of  the  children  we  most  liked 
the  Toby  of  little  Rosalind  Patrick  :  she  seemed  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  in  her  part.  The  playing  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Max  Pirani,  was 
another  delight.  In  fin&,  the  production  does  credit  to 
Hampstead,  to  say  which  means  a  good  deal;  and  we 
came  away  from  it  without  a  sign  of  a  headache. 

Such  a  show  has  the  elements  of  surprise  and  novelty. 
It  does  not,  like  pantomimes  of  the  ordinary  sort,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  rely  on  tradi¬ 
tional  and  well-known  stories  which  are  household 
words  among  the  audience.  Unfortunately,  the  popular 
modern  pantomime  relies  less  on  its  story  than  on  the 
accumulation  of  glare  and  glitter,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  vulgar  jokes  which  are  quite  unfitted  for 
children.  It  is  a  triumph  of  upholstery  and  smartness, 
two  things  which,  we  hope,  are  not  essential  to  a  child’s 
happiness.  It  leaves  little  to  the  imagination. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY. 

SIR, — A  correspondent  in  your  issue  of  last  week 
asks,  “Where  is  the  Conservative  Party?”  and  many 
of  us  would  be  glad  to  have  a  satisfactory  reply.  For 
the  country  is  indeed  reduced  to  a  parlous  condition 
with  a  Socialist  Government  driven  on  by  a  Socialist 
Opposition. 

More  than  once  during  the  past  two  years  some  of 
us  have  seen  signs  of  a  Conservative  revival  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  as  soon  as  ever  Conservatism  begins  to 
revive,  it  is  invariably  knocked  on  the  head  by  Pro¬ 
tectionists.  . 

There  is  no  hope  for  a  pseudo-Conservatism  founded 
upon  a  policy  so  ultra-Radical  as  Protection  (which 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  ultimately  become  the 
main  plank  of  the  Labour  Party)  and  upon  that  gigantic 
fraud  known  as  Social  Reform.  But  there  is  a  great 
future  for  a  real  Conservative  Party — a  party  which 
will  insist  upon  our  Government  returning  to  the  true 
functions  of  government,  National  Defence  and  police 
work,  and  dropping  all  those  additional  functions  which 
do  not  come  within  its  legitimate  sphere  of  action. 

I  believe  there  is  already  a  great  body  of  working- 
class  opinion  in  the  north  which  understands  that  the 
present  crisis  in  industry  results  directly  from  the 
“  ninepence  for  fourpence  ”  policy  of  the  last  ten 
vears. 

AUSTIN  HOPKINSON. 


House  of  Commons. 

SIR, — The  letter  of  “  A  Voter  ”  is  most  opportune, 
and  all  the  more  effective  by  reason  of  the  kindly  word 
of  sympathy  in  your  1  Notes  of  the  W  eek.  1  was  re¬ 
cently  asked  to  assist  in  the  organisation  (locally)  of 
“  The  Unionist  Party.”  To  that  I  replied,  “  Is  there 
a  Unionist  Party?  ”  I  got  no  answer.  “  May  I  ask,” 

I  continued,  “  for  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  the  Party 
for  which  you  want  me  to  work?  ”  The  prominent 
members  of  the  present  Cabinet  were  paraded.  “Are  they 
any  of  them  Unionists?”  Again  no  answer.  W  hat  is 
their  policy?”  Something  was  mumbled  about 
Socialism  and  its  dangers.  “  May  I  have  something 
more  definite  to  work  for?  ”  No  answer.  “  It  comes 
to  this  then;  you  want  me  to  help  you  to  prepare  a 
machine  to  be  controlled  by  men  of  varying  views  for 
purposes  unknown.  That  being  so,  1  must  decline. 

I  believe  in  Conservatism,  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  in 
a  minority  :  I  should  be  ashamed,  if,  having  set  them 
aside  in  an  hour  of  national  peril,  I  were  now  to  abjure 
my  convictions,  because  they  happen  to  be  temporarily 
unpopular.  Forty  real  Conservatives  in  the  next  Par¬ 
liament  could  render  more  service  to  their  country  than 
400  nondescript  opportunists.  Help  us  to  get  that 
forty. 

SOUTH  COAST. 


SIR,— I  heartily  endorse  the  letter  in  your  issue  of 
last  week,  from  “  A  Voter,”  and  trust  that  this  new 
year  will  show  the  solid  resuscitation  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  in  active  work  and  under  no  other  name  than 
the  “  Conservative  Party.”  No  other  political. power 
in  the  country  is  more  urgently  required  at  the  present 
time  than  the  Conservative  Party,  under  which  the 
country  will  have  that  confidence  in  the  just  actions  of 
Parliament  which  is  required  more  than  anything  else 
to  restore  the  country  civilly  to  its  former  honourable 
position.  As  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  said  recently  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  vice  of  the  Prime  Minister  is 
that  he  thinks  that  to  win  an  election  is  to  govern  the 
country,  and  every  policy  he  adopts  is  decided  on,  not 
as  regards  its  justice  or  even  fairness,  but  solely  by 
the  question  how  it  will  affect  the  votes  of  the  electors, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  consideration  that  minorities 
have  their  rights  as  well  as  majorities  of  voters.  No 
one  can  but  admit  that  he  has  been  much  improved  by 
his  association  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  but  confidence  in 
the  just  administration  of  the  country'  would  be 
thoroughly  re-established  if  the  Conservative  Party 
were  again  at  this  time  in  power.  It  is  now  admitted 
in  the  light  of  biographical  and  other  disclosures,  that 


these  was  no  greater  or  more  far-seeing  statesman  of 
the  last  century  than  Disraeli.  Many  years  ago  he 
defined  the  principles  of  the  Conservative  Party  as  : — 

(1)  The  splendour  of  the  Throne. 

(2)  The  lustre  of  the  Peerage. 

(3) .  The  privileges  of  Parliament. 

(4)  The  rights  of  the  Poor. 

For  Great  Britain  as  the  centre  of  the  British  Empire 
it  will  be  admitted  that  these  are  its  essential  principles. 
A  weakness  in  any  one  of  these  four  pillars  of  the  State 
is  shown  in  the  injustice  of  the  legislation  of  the 
country  which  immediately  becomes  class  legislation. 
The  crippling  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  carried  to 
enable  the  Finance  Act  of  ten  years  ago  to  be  passed, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  all  private  house  build¬ 
ing,  which  the  country  is  now  suffering  from,  and  in 
the  Repeal  of  the  Act  this  last  session — an  Act  which 
was  entirely  based  upon  its  vote-catching  qualities 
amongst  the  ignorant  voters  of  the  country.  So  also 
the  Trades’  Dispute  Bill,  the  most  disgraceful  piece  of 
class  legislation  in  the  British  Statute  Book.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  rights  of  the  poor  ex-officers  and  soldiers  are 
being  trampled  on  by  the  tyrannical,  and  arrogant 
Builders’  Trade  Union.  The  present  scandalous  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  Government  is  allowed  to  go  on, 
because  the  Government  hasn’t  the  courage  to  cut  it 
down.  They  bring  in  dishonest  Bills,  with  bribes  to 
what  they  consider  the  largest  number  of  votes,  leave 
them  to  be  cut  down  or  excluded  by  a  Committee  or  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  then  attempt  to  curry  favour  or 
votes  by  denouncing  these  honest  legislators  as  having 
maimed  their  Bills.  I  need  not  refer  to  more  acts  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  all  these  efforts  point  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a  return  to  power  of  the  Conservative 
Party  undiluted  by  any  politician  whose  only  idea  of 
governing  the  country  is  class  legislation.  yQ^ 


OFFICIAL  REPRISALS? 

SIR, — The  official  act  of  reprisal  carried  out  last 
veek  in  Co.  Cork,  by  order  of  the  Military  Governor,  at 
ast  openly  reveals  the  Government’s  attitude.  It  has 
umped  off  the  fence,  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  it.  This 
ictian  finally  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  the  suggestion 
— always  a  ridiculous  one — that  Sinn  Fein  was.  re¬ 
sponsible  for  burning  down  its  own  city  in  the  previous 
outbreak  of  arson  in  Cork.  But  it  does  much  more  than 
ihis.  It  shows  that  the  Government  are  committed  to  a 
3olicy  of  “  frightfulness.”  It  is  a  policy  which,  when 
practised  by  the  Germans  against  the  Belgian  nation, 
brought  forth  a  torrent  of  righteous  indignation  from 
the  very  statesmen  who  now  impose  it  upon  Ireland. 

The  result  will  be  the  same.  German  frightfulness 
against  Belgium  only  stiffened  Belgian  resolve,  but  our 
leaders  have  learnt  nothing  from  that.  Germany  lost 
her  name  by  her  behaviour  in  Belgium;  Belgium  lost 
everything  but  her  name.  Let  us  be  frank.  Sinn 
Fein’s  claims  are  unreasonable  and  impossible;  her 
campaign  of  murder  is  abominable.  But  there  is  no 
use  in  denying  that  Ireland,  at  the  present  time,  has 
the  strongest  national  feeling  in  Europe.  Now,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  successfully  to  impose  government  upon  a 
people  against  their  will.  National  sentiment,  when 
aroused,  is  the  strongest  force  in  the  world.  Still  less  is 
it  possible  to  produce  submission  by  meeting  murder 
with  murder.  Such  a  policy  only  deepens  hatred  and 
stiffens  opposition,  besides  destroying  the  moral  cause 
of  those  who  enforce  it.  Two  wrongs  never  yet  made 

a  nght '  IRISHMAN. 

ITALY  AND  JUGOSLAVIA. 

SIR _ There  are  a  certain  number  of  persons  in  this 

country  who  dabble  in  Foreign  Affairs;  they  convince 
themselves  that  a  people,  say  the  Acroceraunians  are 
the  epitome  of  all  that  is  noble  and  good,  while  those 
who  have  the  luck  to  live  next  door  to  the  splendid 
race  are,  most  perversely,  ungrateful,  and  indeed  as 
black  as  black  can  be.  If  anyone  observes  that  their 
proteges  may  have  some  flaws,  and  that  their  bites 
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noire s  may  be  slightly  grey,  these  dabblers  think  the 
moment  has  arrived  to  restate  some  ancient  saws.  They 
are  perfectly  horrified  that  anyone  should  take  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  view  of  matters  as  to  which  they  have  once 
and  for  all  made  up  their  minds.  Your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Harold  W.  E.  Goad,  of  the  British-Italian  League, 
if  he  will  calmly  take  stock  of  himself,  will  agree  that, 
if  he  is  not  one  of  these  persons,  he  much  resembles 
them.  He  must  forgive  me  if  I  decline  to  argue  with 
him;  fortunately  the  Italian  case  is  represented  by  such 
men  as  Professor  Salvemini,  who  lifts  the  whole 
problem  of  Italo-Jugoslav  relations  into  an  atmosphere 
unvisited  by  Mr.  Goad.  “It  is  not  true,”  says  the  latter, 
“  that  Dalmatian  or  Croatian  schools  were  closed 
under  the  regime  of  the  Italian  occupation.”  Salvemini 
has  recently  told  in  the  Italian  Chamber  how  Dalmatian 
teachers,  doctors  and  priests  were  deported  or  expelled 
from  the  country,  how  the  Italian  Government  had  had 
to  dissolve  30  municipal  councils  out  of  33,  so  that  at 
the  head  of  the  communes  were  Italian  officials  and 
not  properly  elected  mayors.  Moreover  all  liberties 
were  suppressed.  No  Slav  newspapers,  no  Slav 
societies  were  permitted,  and  32  out  of  57  magistrates 
were  dismissed — these  methods  being  due  not  to 
cruelty  or  folly,  said  the  Professor,  but  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  order  by  forcible  means  in  a  country  which 
was  wholly  hostile. 

My  article  is  also  attacked  by  the  writer  of  your 
article  on  ‘  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,’  who  says  that,  if  I 
had  visited  Dalmatia,  I  should  have  found  a  condition 
of  things  very  like  that  which  Mrs.  Re-Bartlett 
described  in  the  British  Press  some  months  ago,  when 
she  told  us  that  the  simple  Slavs  of  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  had  become  greatly  attached  to  their  Italian 
rulers.  Mrs.  Re-Bartlett — whose  writings  place  her 
on  the  same  level  as  Mr.  Goad — referred  to  the  material 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  food,  roads,  bridges  and 
aqueducts  provided  by  the  kind  Italians.  She  also 
testified  that  she  had  seen  the  Slav  children  of  Kievo 
flocking  round  an  Italian  captain  who  gave  them 
chocolates.  The  writer  of  your  article  in  reply  is  armed 
entirely  with  the  weapons  of  that  lady.  I  am  unable 
to  carry  on  a  controversy  with  anyone  who  glories  in 
the  bribing  of  an  indigent  population.  If  any  one  is 
deluded  into  believing  that  these  Dalmatian  peasants 
have  no  sense  of  nationality,  let  him  visit  any  house  of 
theirs  on  Christmas  Eve  and  watch  them  celebrate  the 
“  badnjak,”  let  his  listen  any  evening  to  their  songs, 
let  him:  talk  to  their  priests,  who  are  almost  to  a  man 
the  sons  of  Jugoslav  peasants,  let  him:  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  secret  societies,  the  chetasis,  which  have 
sworn  to  liberate  all  Istria  from  the  Italians. 

The  writer  of  ‘  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,’  speaks  of  the 
politics  of  “  realism,”  a  Prussian  expression  which 
consists  in  the  w,eaker  party  submitting  to  the  wishes 
of  the  more  potent.  And  I  agree  that  with  the  moral 
support  of  France  and  Great  Britain — unhappily  bound 
by  the  monstrous  Treaty  of  London — and  with  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  President  Wilson,  who  stood  for  justice, 
the  Italians  were  at  Rapallo  more  potent  than  the 
Jugoslavs.  But  if  your  contributor  can  write  of  the 
position  without  a  single  blush,  that  is  his  own  affair. 
He  says  that  the  Jugoslavs  had  no  choice  but  to  exer¬ 
cise  forbearance  with  regard  to  d’Annunzio;  but  what 
was  to  prevent  them  from  throwing  him  out  of  Fiume 
even  as  the  civilian  inhabitants  of  Trogir  (Trau)  flung 
out  one  morning  of  1919  the  Italian  officers  and  men 
with  armed  cars  and  machine-guns  who  had  entered 
that  pretty  little  town  in  the  night?  I  am  told  that,  if  I 
had  visited  northern  and  southern  Dalmatia,  I  should 
have  seen  how  much  more  estimable  were  the  Italians 
than  the  Jugoslavs,  also  that  for  every  deportation  in 
the  northern  zone  there  were  at  least  two  in  the 
southern.  But  as  the  Italians  deported  700  Jugoslavs 
(and  not  100,  as  the  printer  caused  me  to  say)  this 
absurd  remark  may  possibly  be  reconsidered.  I  did, 
as  it  happens,  travel  pretty  extensively  up  and  down 
the  Dalmatian  mainland  and  islands  in  1919,  as  I  had 
previously  done  in  the  days  of  Austria’s  rule,  and  I 
took  particular  pains  to  hear  both  sides.  The  result 
of  my  .investigations  will  appear  in  due  course;  suffice 


it  here  to  say  that  they  do  not  dethrone  as  our  greatest 
authority  on  Dalmatia  Sir  Arthur  Evans  in  favour  of 
anyone  holding  Mrs.  Re-Bartlett’s  views.  The 
writer  of  ‘  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia  ’  knows  so  little 
of  history  as  to  say  that  Fiume  “  fought  for  her 
Italian  liberties  against  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Croatia,  and  after  centuries  of  conflict  has  at 
last  attained  her  freedom.”  What  nonsense! 
Before  the  Magyars,  during  the  19th  century,  con¬ 
verted  this  town  at  vast  expense  into  their  only  port — 
separated  from  Hungary  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  Croat 
lands — it  was  an  inconsiderable  Croat  village;  and  how 
a  Croat  village  came  to  fight  for  her  Italian  liberties 
when  Italy  did  not  exist,  I  fail  to  see.  Spalato  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  place  where  the  Italians  were  some 
months  ago  the  victims  of  the  Jugoslavs.  Mr.  Calvert, 
the  extremely  able  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times, 
was  on  the  spot,  and  his  account  of  how  the  whole  affair 
began  is  more  likely  to  win  acceptance  in  this  country. 

THE  WRITER  OF  ‘  THE  ADRIATIC 
SETTLEMENT.’ 


[Further  correspondence  on  this  subject  is  not  de¬ 
sired. — Ed.  S.R.] 

THE  SITUATION  IN  SPAIN. 

SIR, — May  I  call  attention  to  an  apparent  contradic¬ 
tion  in  a  letter  on  Spain  signed  “  Guy  Porter,”  which 
appears  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  December  25th, 
1920  ? 

The  causes  of  what  your  correspondent  is  pleased  to 
call  the  apparent  degeneration  of  the  modern  Spaniard 
he  supposes  to  be  possibly  :  (1)  “  The  habit  of  putting 
the  best  brains  into  a  celibate  priesthood.  (2)  The 
habit  of  boycotting  and  expelling  the  best  blood  of  the 
land.” 

As  the  letter  approves  the  affirmation  made  by  a 
former  correspondent  that  it  is  religion  which  has 
ruined  Spain,  the  logical  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
best  brains  in  the  country  are  responsible  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  complained  of,  because,  if  in  the  priesthood,  they 
had  been  the  chief  exponents  of  the  religion  which  is 
supposed  to  have  wrecked  the  country. 

It  still  remains  to  be  proved  that  Spain  is  in  the  habit 
of  boycotting  and  expelling  the  best  blood  in  the  land. 
History  shows  that  the  right  of  expulsion  has  been  very' 
moderately  applied,  particularly  if  we  compare  Spain 
with  other  countries. 

If  your  correspondent  considers  that  revolutionaries 
and  anarchists  of  the  most  murderous  type  constitute 
the  best  blood  in  the  land,  he  may  be  right,  but  although 
it  is  difficult  for  most  people  to  agree  with  him  on  this 
point,  the  number  of  such  Spanish  citizens  forced  to 
leave  the  country  has  not  been  large  enough  to  change 
the  course  of  events,  and  this  is  easily  proved  by  the 
comparative  rarity  of  Spanish  names  outside  the 
Pyrenees,  or  the  former  Spanish  colonies. 

Where  Mr.  Porter  deserves  the  applause  of  the  im¬ 
mense  majority  of  Spaniards  is  when  he  avers  that  we 
have  the  religion  and  the  Government  we  deserve.  I 
can  assure  him  that  we  are  content  with  both,  and 
prepared  to  use  them  as  instruments  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  countrv. 

F.  V. 


NAVAL  AUTHORITIES. 

SIR, — Most  of  us  are  vastly  “intrigued  ”  by  the 
great  new  Beethoven  theme  with  variations:  “What 
is  the  use  of  a  battleship  ”?  which  is  being  so  magni¬ 
ficently  played  two  or  three  times  a  week  on  the  Times 
platform  by  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott. 

In  to-day’s  issue  of  the  Times  Admiral  Scott  informs 
us  that  the  Government  has  appointed  a  special  Sub- 
Committee  to  deal  with  the  question,  which  be¬ 
sides  Admiral  Beatty,  includes  five  other  names:  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  Mr.  ^Vinston  Churchill,  Mr.  Long,  Sir 
Robert  Horne,  and  Sir  Eric  Geddes.  This  short  list 
contains  doubtless  many  excellent  persons,  but  why 
leave  out  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  George 
Robey,  and  the  Mayor  of  Stow'-on-the-Wold  ? 

Jan  3rd.  '  TOURNEBROCHE. 
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SPIRITUALISM. 

SIR, — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  conjurer’s 
tricks  are  absolutely  inexplicable  for  those  who  do  not 
know  how  they  are  done,  yet  such  tricks  are  not 
ascribed  to  supernatural  agency.  Why  then  do  so  many 
people  assume  that  the  performances  at  stances  are 
due  to  spirits  merely  because  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
explained  by  those  not  in  the  “  know?  ”  If  men  like 
Maskelyne  can  do  things  that  no  one  can  explain,  and 
yet  which  everyone  knows  to  be  natural  and  not  super¬ 
natural,  why  should  not  the  same  conclusion  be  come 
to  in  the  case  of  so-called  spiritualistic  performances? 
If  the  former  are  absolutely  inexplicable,  the  latter 
cannot  be  inexplicable  in  any  greater  degree.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  well  known  that  many  mediums  have  been 
caught  out  in  the  act  of  deception,  and  proved  to  be 
frauds,  and  yet  have  for  a  time  deceived  men  like  Sir 
W.  Crookes  and  Sir  O.  Lodge.  Why  then  resort  in 
the  case  of  others  who  haven’t  yet  been  so  exposed 
to  a  spiritualistic  explanation?  This  is  the  weak  part 
of  the  spiritualist’s  programme,  and  till  they  can 
answer  my  objections,  I  see  not  the  least  reason  to 
accept  their  claims,  for  obviously  in  such  matters  it 
would  be  foolish  to  adopt  spiritualistic  explanations, 
when  natural  ones  were  possible,  even  though  so  far 
not  discoverable. 

Another  point  puzzles  me.  Spiritualists  in  defence 
of  their  practice  lay  great  stress  on  the  comfort  to  be 
derived  by  relatives  by  communication  with  their  dead, 
and  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were  happy.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bible  doctrine,  which  is  the  only  teaching 
on  which  we  can  base  our  ideas  of  the  life  after  death, 
the  majority  of  people,  or  at  least  a. very  large  number, 
die  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  therefore  do  not  go  to  a  place 
of  bliss.  Hence,  if  the  spirits  are  truthful,  many  reve¬ 
lations  from  the  other  side  would  be  very  painful,  as 
telling  the  relatives  that  their  dear  dead  are  in  a  state 
of  anything  but  happiness,  and  such  a  knowledge, 
wide-spread  among  the  population,  would  be  very  dis¬ 
quieting  and  harmful.  It  might  be  said  that  God 
would  only  allow  communications  from  the  happy  dead. 
But  then,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  no  communications 
happening,  the  relatives  could  only  assume  the  worst. 
Now,  in  the  Christian  scheme,  things  are  very  different, 
for  owing  to  the  silence  imposed  by  God  as  to  the  state 
of  the  dead,  no  one  of  us  can  conclude  for  certain  that 
his  dead  are  lost  eternally,  and  such  is  our  human 
nature  that  we  shall  always  hope  for  the  best,  even  in 
the  most  desperate  cases.  Spiritualism,  if  universally 
adopted,  would  alter  all  this  and  probably  cause  an 
enormous  amount  of  mental  suffering. 

THEODORE  B.  BLATHWAYT. 

Cape  Town. 

P.S. — Of  course  this  latter  argument  will  appeal  only 
to  those  extraordinary  people  who  combine  a  belief  in 
the  Bible  and  Christian  doctrine  with  a  belief  in 
spiritualism.  To  the  followers  of  the  new'  religion  of 
Sir  Conan  Doyle,  it  w  ill  appear  foolish. 

-  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  ON  NAPOLEON. 

SIR, — In  the  review  of  Mr.  H.  N.  B.  Richardson’s 
‘  Dictionary  of  Napoleon  and  his  Times  ’  in  your 
issue  of  January  1,  it  is  stated  “  Mr.  Richardson  re¬ 
serves  his  praise  for  the  clemency  of  Sir  W alter 
Scott.”  The  great  novelist’s  ‘  History/  however,  did 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  any  member  of  the  Bona¬ 
parte  family,  and  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (King  of 
Holland),  brother  of  the  great  emperor  and  father  of 
Napoleon  III,  even  published  ‘  A  Reply  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  on  his  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.’  Prince 
Napoleon,  nephew  of  Napoleon  I  and  son  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte  (King  of  Westphalia)  also  said  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  his  supporters,  about  forty  years  ago,  that  there 
was  more  historical  truth  in  ‘Waverley’  and  ‘Quentin 
Durward’  than  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  ‘‘so-called  His¬ 
tory  of  Napoleon  Bonanparte.  ” 

ANDREW  DE  TERNANT. 

HOLLAND  PARK  AND  LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

SIR, — Many  must  be  grateful  to  you  for  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  hitherto  unrealised  opportunity  of  a  site 
for  London  University  being  found  in  the  great  open 


space  surrounding  Holland  House,  for,  though  it  may 
be  argued  that  all  that  is  required  at  the  moment  is 
room  for  central  office  buildings,  who  can  forecast  the 
future  of  a  University? 

The  “  centre  ”  of  to-day  may  well  be  the  “  quarter” 
of  to-morrow,  and  the  first  consideration  in  the  choice 
of  a  University  quarter  should  be  its  capabilities  ot 
expansion. 

For  this  Bloomsbury  is  utterly  unsuited,  for  it  is 
already  congested  and  expensive,  and,  being  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  by  the  fashionable  shopping  districts  of 
Holborn,  Oxford  Street  and  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
by  three  great  railway  stations,  and  by.  the  ever  en¬ 
croaching  tentacles  of  the  City,  this  congestion  and  ex¬ 
pense  is  certain  to  increase. 

Holland  Park,  on  the  other  hand,  standing  in  a 
sparsely  built-over  residential  neighbourhood  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  is  ideal;  having  all  the  advantages  wffiich 
many  of  us  saw  in  Ken  Wood,  besides  being  easily 
accessible. 

This  being  a  question  of  getting  the  best  value  for 
the  expenditure  of  public  money,  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  representations  should  be  made  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  once.  \ 

A  LONDONER. 


ORAL  INOCULATION. 


SUU — The  volte-face  executed  by  the  hierarchs  of 
advanced  medical  science,  in  rejecting  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Besredka  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  the  method  of 
prophylaxis  and  treatment  by  serum-injections  and 
vaccinations  which  they  have  advocated  and  practised 
with  such  invincible  dogmatism  for  three  decades,  in 
favour  of  administering  microbe  cultures  by  the  mouth, 
forcibly  demonstrates  two  truths  : — 

(1)  That  there  is  no  monopoly  in  truth.  (2)  The 
correctness  of  their  own  admission  in  the  British  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal  of  May  27th,  1911,  that  : — 

“  Remedies  and  modes  of  treatment,  like  the  systems 
of  philosophy  and  the  fashions  of  dress,  have  their  little 
day  and  cease  to  be.  Back  numbers  of  Medical  Jour¬ 
nals  are  graveyards  of  dead  theories,  of  which  th^ 
various  forms  of  quackery  surviving  are  the  ghosts.” 

In  reference  to  the  supposed  induction  in  the  blood 
by  vaccinations  and  serum  injections  of  prophylactic 
principles  wffiich  rendered  the  person  insusceptible  to 
the  disease  of  which  the  vaccines  and  sera  were  cultures 
obtained  through  the  bodies  of  animals,  upon  which  the 
treatment  was  based,  Dr.  Besredka  says  : 

“  In  aiming  at  active  immunity,  anti-body  production 
should  not  be  looked  for  :  the  production  of  anti-bodies 
should  be  avoided,  for  they  are  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  bodily  reactions  wffiich  are  sometimes  very  serious.” 
Thus  he  flatly  contradicts  the  theory  on  which  for  thirty 
years  this  system  of  medication  has  based  its  claims. 

Obviously,  recurrent  inoculation  with  so  many 
diseases  must  exhaust  the  vital  resistive  potentialities 
of  the  system,  so  that  it  would  have  none  to  fall  back 
upon,  when  attacked  by  disease.  If  the  curative  power 
latent  in  the  system,  which  doctors  call  the  vis  medi- 
catrix  natures,  be  played  out,  there  is,  the  most  advanced 
therapeutists  admit,  no  chance  of  recovery.  An  up-to- 
date  physician,  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield,  says  of  this 
“  This  therapeutic  agency  has  such  a  unique  power  that 
it  is  essential  to  all  recoveries,  whatever  other  thera¬ 
peutics  may  be  employed  or  omitted ;  every  disease 
tends  to  death  where  this  therapeutic  power  is  wholly 

absent.”  .  , 

Dr.  Besredka  claims  to  have  discovered  that  microbes 
are  powerless,  unless  they  can  reach  the  part  the 
organism  wheih  is  their  pre-arranged  parasitic  habitat, 
from  which  alone  they  can  work  out  their,  pathogenic 
and  lethal  will :  such  biological  pre-relation  obtains 
through  all  nature;  why,  then,  should  microbes  be  an 
exception  to  it? 

In  view  of  this  eternal  weathercock  character  of  medi¬ 
cal  science,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  doctor  like  Sir 
James  Cantlie  has  recently  declared  against  medicine¬ 
taking  as  a  delusion,  and  urged  long  walks  as  a  cure- 
all  :  or  that  the  late  Sir  William  Gull  should  have  said, 
“  Medicines  do  most  good,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 


get  well.” 


M.  L.  Johnson. 
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REVIEWS 

THE  LONDON  OF  GARRICK. 

The  XVIIIth  Century  in  London.  By  E.  B.  Chan¬ 
cellor.  Batsford.  35s.  net. 

EW  people  possess  Mr.  Beresford  Chancellor’s 
knowledge  of  Old  London.  Indeed,  he  strikes  us 
always  as  living  in  it  far  more  than  in  the  London  of  to¬ 
day.  II  ever,  on  a  summer  afternoon,  he  finds  himself 
at  the  Oval,  we  feel  sure  he  is  occupied  much  more 
with  the  ghosts  of  Vauxhall  Gardens  than  with  the 
doings  of  J.  B.  Hobbs.  This  enviable  obsession  ap¬ 
pears  again  and  again  in  these  handsome  pages.  In 
describing,  for  example,  the  public  dancing  assemblies 
of  the  1 8th  century,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  intro¬ 
ductions  were  “  not  difficult,”  and  adds  that  “  a  man 
would  dance  with  one  lady  during  the  whole  evening.” 
It  will,  we  believe,  surprise  him  to  hear  that  a  precisely 
similar  social  latitudinarianism  is  to-day  common  form. 
Elsewhere  he  compares  the  noisily  critical  pit  and  gal¬ 
lery  of  Garrick’s  time  with  the  decent  composure  of 
piesent-day  audiences.”  We  beg  to  assure  him  that 
this  “  composure  ”  is  often  a  highly  indecent  accept¬ 
ance  of  such  writing  and  acting  as  our  stouter  fore¬ 
fathers  would  have  hissed  off  the  boards.  He  dis¬ 
courses  pleasantly  on  the  old  colfee-houses,  but  says 
nothing  of  the  even  more  ubiquitous  tea-rooms  which 
flourish  to-day,  and  in  most  of  which  execrable  coffee 
may  also  be  procured.  His  picture  of  the  old  chocolate- 
houses  in  which  the  waitresses  were  not  only  neat, 
well-dressed,  and  amiable,  but  also  “  very  dangerous 
nymphs,”  has  its  parallel  in  these  times.  So,  at  least, 
we  gather  from  occasional  proceedings  in  the  Mansion 
House  police-court,  and  similar  quires  and  places. 
Finally,  he  retells  the  famous  story  of  the  handsome 
Miss  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  appearing  so  undressed  at 
a  masquerade  that  even  the  imperturbability  of  Horace 
Walpole  received  “  a  slight  shock.”  To-day  the  in¬ 
cident  seems  a  platitude,  and  Walpole  a  prig.  To  such 
lengths  have  we  advanced  !  On  the  whole,  we  much 
envy  Mr.  Chancellor  his  self-submergence  in  a  decenter 
age. 

As  a  result,  moreover,  of  this  concentration,  our 
author  has  been  able  to  give  us  a  most  engaging  book. 
He  brings  back  the  vanished  past  again — the  London 
of  the  days  of  the  Great  Commoner,  and,  earlier  still, 
of  Anne  and  Mr.  Pope.  Once  more  we  hear  Whitfield, 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  thundering  anathema 
against  sinners  on  Kennington  Common.  We  see  old 
Johnson  rolling  down  Fleet  Street  with  laughter  and 
speech  loud  enough  to  startle  the  horses.  Hogarth  is 
once  again  living  in  Leicester  Square,  the  King  is  at-  . 
tending  Handel’s  productions  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
John  Howard  is  carrying  on  his  noble  work  amid  the 
gaols  and  houses  of  detention.  The  Thames  is  hidden 
on  the  north  by  buildings  and  gardens  and  on  the  south 
by  wharves,  but  is  crowded  with  craft  of  every 
kind.  Apsley  House  is  known  as  ‘‘No.  1, 

London,”  and  Swift  declares  he  has  heard  larks 
at  Vauxhall.  Incidentally  we  think  he  was  mis¬ 
taken  :  Vauxhall,  even  then,  was  too  near  town 
for  Philomel.  The  mob  in  the  east-end  is  dangerous, 
and  yet  a  cry  that  the  country  or  the  Constitution  is  in 
danger  fires  it  with  patriotic  zeal. 

All  this  with  much  more  is  brought  out  in  Mr.  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  crowded  pages,  and  in  the  two  hundred  illus¬ 
trations  distributed  through  the  book.  Of  these  latter 
one  of  the  most  interesting  has  been  lent  fot  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  the  King.  We  refer  to  Canaletto’s  drawing  of 
Westminster  Bridge  and  the  Abbey  in  1747.  Here  we 
see  the  river  as  crowded  with  craft  as  Henley  in  re¬ 
gatta-time  between  the  races,  and  the  scene  is  of  the 
utmost  gaiety.  His  Majesty  has  also  lent  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  an  interesting  water-colour  drawing  showing  St. 
James’s  Park  in  1741.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the 
park  and  its  surroundings  are  incomparably  handsomer 
to-day  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  George  II.  A 
large  number  of  Rowlandsons  are  included.  These  are 
as  rich  in  the  spirit  as  in  the  line.  They  have  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  social  realism.  His  pictures  of  Brook  Green 
Fair,  Greenwich  Fair,  Bartholomew  Fair  and  Rag 
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hair  suggest  Dickens  and  Hogarth  rolled  into  one. 
Another  significant  drawing  depicts  the  beheading  of 
the  guilty  lords  of  the  ’45  rebellion  on  Tower  Hill  in 
1746.  Thousands  of  people  are  watching  the  spectacle 
on  foot,  and  behind  them  rise  huge  stands  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  thousands  more.  Perhaps  here  we  can 
show  an  improvement  to-day.  As  the  fair  sex  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  liberally  present  on  this  ugly  occasion,  we 
need  hardly  sigh  over  the  ladies  who  nowadays  go  to 
see  Messrs.  Carpentier  &  Co.  punching  each  other’s 
heads.  An  interior  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  crowded 
to  excess,  with  a  fight  in  progress  in  the  pit,  makes  an 
impressive  scene,  but  the  old  auditorium  manifestly 
had  not  the  stately  elegance  of  its  present-day  suc¬ 
cessor.  More  than  one  drawing  of  Temple  Bar  is 
included,  and  there  is  one  of  the  Mansion  House  when 
it  was  crowned  with  the  hideous  top  story  known  as 
“  the  mare’s  nest.”  We  wish  Mr.  Chancellor  could 
have  included  a  drawing  of  the  old  colonnade  of  Burl¬ 
ington  House  :  one  is  preserved  among  the  archives  of 
Battersea  Town  Hall.  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  are 
copiously  illustrated,  and  the  glories  of  the  vast 
Rotunda  live  again.  There  is  also  a  quaint  drawing 
of  the  interior  of  Bagnigge  Wells,  one  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  health-resorts  of  Clerkenwell,  as  it  appeared 
crowded  with  the  ton  in  1 772.  The  splendours  of  the 
first  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street  are  impressively  shown, 
as  also  are  the  interiors  and  exteriors  of  Brooks’s  and 
Boodle’s.  The  charming  Adam  front  of  Boodle’s  still 
adorns  St.  James’s  Street,  but  alas  !  a  Lyons’  tea-shop 
now  stands  next  door  to_  it.  However,  we  could  fill 
columns  on  these  illustrations.  Mr.  Chancellor  has 
certainly  carried  through  this  feature  of  his  book  with 
practised  perception.  His  story,  it  is  true,  rambles  a 
little.  Emulating  the  transit  of  the  stickleback,  it  is 
apt  to  go  off  at  tangents.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
book  makes  a  rare  picture  of  a  rare  period — and  leaves 
the  author  with  sufficient  unsaid  to  fill  half  a  dozen 
more  volumes. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SECRETS. 

Opera  hactenus  inedita  Rogeri  Baconi.  Fasc  V.  Edited 
by  Robert  Steele.  Clarendon  Press.  28s.  net. 

ECRETUM  SECRETORUM  is  the  title  of  a  pre¬ 
tended  letter  of  Aristotle  to  Alexander,  in  which  the 
philosopher  is  supposed  to  instruct  his  royal  pupil  in  the 
things  which  it  is  most  important  for  a  king  to  know.  . 
The  Arabic  version,  which  is  the  earliest  known  form  of 
ths  treatise,  and  is  extant  in  several  MSS.,  is  pro¬ 
fessedly  the  work  of  a  certain  Yuhanna  ibn-al-Batrik 
(in  the  Latin  rendering  called  Johannes  filius  Patricii), 
a  person  of  some  cejebrity  who  died  in  A.D.  815.  In 
the  prologue  Yuhanna  (if,  as  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  doubting,  he  was  really  the  writer)  says  that  he 
translated  the  book  first  from  Greek  into  Syriac,  and 
afterwards  from  Syriac  into  Arabic.  This  statement, 
as  it  stands,  does  not  sound  very  credible,  and  possibly 
it  may  have  undergone  some  early  textual  corruption. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  Yuhanna  did  translate  the  work  from  Syriac, 
and,  if  there  was  a  Greek  original,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  have  consulted  it.  The  existing  Arabic 
texts  contain  large  additions  of  later  date,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  to  be  included  in  the  first  complete  Latin 
translation,  which  was  made  not  long  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  Frenchman,  one 
Philip  of  Tripoli,  of  whom  nothing  certain  is  known, 
though  he  may  be  identical  with  one  or  other  of  the 
persons  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in  records  of  the 
period. 

In  the  translation  of  Philip  the  ‘Secretum  Secretorum’ 
was  promptly  accepted  by  the  learned  world,  not  only 
as  a  genuine  work  of  Aristotle,  but  (by  many)  as  the 
most  valuable  of  all  his  works,  for  it  purported  to  con¬ 
tain  the  philosopher’s  secret  doctrine  imparted  only  to 
a  few  chosen  disciples.  As  an  acknowledged  authority 
on  the  art  of  government,  strategy,  the  care  of  health, 
astrology',  physiognomy,  and  other  matters,  it  retained 
its  position  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  occasional  echoes  of  its  teaching  are  to  be  found 
much  later.  The  familiar  proverb,  “  Habit  is  second 
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nature,”  though  ultimately  of  classical  origin,  owes  its 
modern  currency  to  its  occurrence  in  the  Secretum. 
The  story  of  “  The  Pagan  (originally  ‘  The  Magian  ’) 
and  the  Jew,”  told  in  the  seventh  book  of  Gower’s 
‘  Confessio  Amantis,’  is  taken  from  this  work,  which 
Gower  also  cites  (under  the  name  of  Aristotle)  in  several 
other  places.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  book  was 
translated  from  Latin  into  most  of  the  vernaculars  of 
Western  Europe,  and  thus  became  accessible  to  the  un¬ 
learned,  who,  if  they  could  make  little  of  its  scientific  or 
pseudo-scientific  portions,  could  at  least  find  congenial 
food  in  its  maxims  of  morality  and  worldly  prudence. 
There  is  no  very  profound  wisdom  in  these  maxims, 
which  at  their  best  embody  only  the  obvious  teaching  of 
commonsense;  but  1  ‘  proverbial  philosophy  has 
always  been  popular. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  students  of  the 
Pseudo-Aristotle  was  Roger  Bacon,  who,  according  to 
Mr.  Steele,  refers  to  it  in  every  one  of  his  works.  Some¬ 
where  about  the  year  1260,  he  produced  what  may  be 
fairly  called  an  “  edition  ”  of  the  treatise,  furnished 
with  glosses  and  notes,  and  an  introductory  discourse. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  ‘Secretum’  occupies  a  place 
in  Mr.  Steele’s  collection  of  Bacon’s  hitherto  unprinted 
works.  Mr.  Steele’s  interest  in  the  treatise  is  not  ot 
recent  grow'th.  In  1894  he  edited  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  the  English  metrical  version  by  Lydgate 
and  Burgh,  and  in  1898  three  middle  English  prose 
translations  (the  second  volume,  of  the  latter  publica¬ 
tion,  however,  which  was  to  contain  the  introduction 
and  notes,  has  not  yet  appeared).  In  dealing  with  the 
‘  Secretum  ’  as  a  part  of  his  task  as  editor  of  Roger 
Bacon,  he  has  been  able  to  turn  to  account  the  results 
of  his  earlier  studies,  and  he  has  certainly  produced  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  mediaeval 
thought. 

The  “  fasciculus  ”  before  us  (which  is  really  a  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  of  some  380  pages)  contains  a  literal 
transcript  of  Bacon’s  edition  of  the  Secretum1,  an 
English  translation  of  the  Arabic  original  (by  Mr. 
Ismail  Ali,  revised  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Fulton  of  the  British 
Museum),  and  a  hitherto  unprinted  Anglo-Norman 
metrical  version  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which, 
though  it  may  seem  out  of  place  in  an  edition  of  Roger 
Bacon,  will  be  accepted  by  philologists  as  a  welcome 
gift.  The  editor’s  introduction  includes  a  painstaking 
and  valuable  investigation  into  the  literary  history  of 
the  treatise,  together  with  other  important  illustrative 
matter. 

As  it  has  hitherto  been  usual  to  quote  the  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  ‘  Secretum  ’  in  the  grossly  corrupt  early 
printed  editions,  it  is  particularly  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  text  as  given  by  Bacon  is,  to  all  appearance, 
on  the  whole,  remarkably  good.  Comparison  with  the 
English  rendering  of  the  Arabic  shows  that  the  Latin 
translation  is  generally" much  more  accurate  than  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  absence  of  lexical 
and  grammatical  helps,  for  which  even  the  living  voice 
of  the  native  teacher  cannot  always  have  been  an  ade¬ 
quate  substitute.  Naturally  the  translator  has  some¬ 
times  mistaken  the  sense,  and  now  and  then  he  has 
written  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  mere  nonsense, 
evidently  through  misreading  of  the  Arabic  script. 
Several' absurd  or  unmeaning  renderings  due  to  this 
cause  are  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Steele, 
but  in  his  note  on  page  1 58  he  says  that  the  strange  ex¬ 
pression  puteus  flavus  for  the  moon  (‘‘  the  smaller 
luminary  ”  in  the  original)  “  can  neither  be  explained 
nor  emended.”  The  case  is  not  really  so  desperate. 
Although  in  -Roman  transcription  there  is  not  much  re¬ 
semblance  between  al-bir  al-a^far  (the  yellow  well)  and 
al-nayyir  al-agghar  (the  smaller  luminary),  in  Arabic 
characters  the  wrong  reading  differs  from,  the  right 
one  only  by  the  misplacement  of  a  dot  and  a  minute 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  one  letter.  When  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton’s  promised  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  appears,  it 
will  doubtless  be  possible  to  solve  some  other  puzzles 
of  this  kind.  The  matter  is  not  of  great  importance, 
but  perhaps  now  and  then  the  explanation  of  such 
points  may  save  scholars  some  fruitless  labours  in  hunt¬ 
ing  for  imaginary  ‘ ‘  sources.”  The  Latin  translator, 
or  his  copyists,  did  occasionally  amplify  or  deliberately 
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seek  to  improve  the  original.  The  insertion  of  the 
quotation  “  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay  ”  (very 
appropriate  to  its  context)  gave  to  Roger  Bacon  the 
occasion  for  a  disquisition  on  the  indebtedness  of  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Plato  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Bacon’s  work  on  the  ‘Secretum’ 
shows  him  at  his  best.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  in 
many  ways  in  advance  of  his  age,  but  for  any  evidence 
of  this  we  must  look  elsewhere.  His  introduction  is  a 
very  poor  performance,  largely  concerned  with  astro- 
logy,  the  scientific  truth  and  practical  utility  of  which 
he  warmly  champions,  though,  as  a  believer  in  the  free¬ 
dom  of  human  will  and  the  supremacy  of  God  over 
nature,  he  insists  that  its  predictions  have  only  a  con¬ 
ditional  validity.  It  is  not,  he  maintains,  the  mathe- 
matici,  the  true  astrologers,  that  are  condemned  by  the 
Fathers,  who  either  merely  pretend  to  consult  the  stars 
and  resort  to  diabolic  aid,  or,  if  they  do  follow  the 
right  methods,  abuse  them  through  their  impious  belief 
in  fate.  Mathesis,  he  tells  us,  is  the  Greek  for  “  learn¬ 
ing,”  and  matesis  for  “  divination,”  not  contrariwise, 
as  is  affirmed  by  “  asses  ”  ignorant  of  the  language. 
Bacon’s  own  boasted  knowlege  of  Greek,  at  this  time 
at  least,  was  evidently  not  profound.  Of  Arabic  he 
seems  to  have  known  still  less.  When  in  the  text  of 
the  ‘  Secretum  ’  he  meets  with  the  transliterated  name 
of  a  plant  or  drug,  he  is  content  to  note  it  as  “'nomen 
arabicum  ”  or  “  nomen  arabicum  vel  pocius  cor- 
ruptum,”  sometimes  advising  the  reader  to  seek  the 
explanation  from  the  physicians  and  apothecaries,  or  to 
consult  other  copies  of  the  book.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
his  suspicion  of  scribal  corruption  in  these  terms  is 
usually  well  founded.  His  notes  are  in  general  of  no 
importance,  but  he  seems  really  to  have  consulted  two 
or  three  MSS.  of  the  text,  and  his  marginal  or  inter¬ 
lineary  variants  often  probably  give  the  true  reading. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  his  repeated  declaration  that 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 
prove  that  they  had  received  a  large  measure  of  divine 
grace.  That  they  had  the  special  grace  of  salvation, 
he  adds,  we  dare  not  affirm;  but  neither  may  we  deny 
it,  for  we  know  not  how  great  things  God  may  have 
been  pleased  to  do  for  His  servants. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Steele’s  preface  to 
this  volume  that  the  publication  of  the  whole  of  Bacon’s 
works  now  seems  assured. 

ONE  WAY  OF  DOING  IT. 

A  Playgoer’s  Memories.  Bv  H.  G.  Hibbert.  Grant 
Richards.  18s.  net. 

T  is  difficult  to  read  this  volume  without  feeling  how 
much  more  useful  a  book  the  author  might  have 
written  had  he  allowed  himself  to  be  a  little  more  seri¬ 
ously  inspired.  We  have  always  heard  of  Mr.  Hibbert 
as  one  of  the  critics.  Here  he  gives  us  scarcely  any 
ci  iticism.  Perhaps  he  thinks  the  title  of  the  book  ex¬ 
onerates  him  from  labour  of  that  sort.  If  so,  we  beg  to 
differ  from  him.  Scores  of  actors  and  actresses  are 
here  recalled  whose  art  was  at  least  as  interesting  as 
their  personalities,  yet  Mr.  Hibbert  is  for  the  most  part 
silent  on  what  is  surely  the  only  side  that  matters.  On 
Irving  in  tragedy,  Wyndham  in  farce,  and  Edward 
Terry  in  burlesque,  there  are  a  hundred  things  to  say 
that  have  riot  yet  been  said.  Surely  this  experienced 
playgoer  might  have  offered  us  some  of  them.  What 
is  the  value  of  being  told  that  Manchester  was  “  the 
birthplace  of  Henry  Irving’s  ambition,  the  first  breath 
of  the  renaissant  English  drama  ?  ’  What,  indeed 
does  it  mean  ?  Irving’s  ambition  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  Shakespeare,  and  (naturally)  still  more  to  do  with 
himself.  It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  renais¬ 
sance  of  English  drama.  Again,  there  is  a  sort  of  in- 
terest  in  learning  that  Edward  Terry  received  £100  a 
week  at  the  Gaiety,  but  it  would  have  been  far  more 
interesting  if  Mr.  Hibbert  had  developed  his  suggestion 
that  this  inimitable  burlesque-actor  owed  his  success 
to  his  earlier  work  in  Shakespeare.  Once  more,  what 
on  earth  does  the  parentage  of  Charles  Wyndham 
matter,  compared  with  his  technical  brilliance  in  farce 
and  comedy?  Mr.  Hibbert  describes  him  as  grace- 
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ful  and  fascinating  even  in  Criterion  Comedy,  which 
he  shook  from  his  feet  at  last,  and  entered  his  kingdom, 
the  captain  of  comedians.”  To  us  this  is  simply  mean¬ 
ingless.  If  the  statement  had  been  that  the  actor  shook 
Criterion  Farce  from  him  and  became  “  the  captain  of 
comedians,”  it  would  have  been  not  only  intelligible, 
but  historically  true. 

Here  and  there  our  author  offers  a  passing  remark 
which  deepens  our  disappointment  in  the  book.  Some¬ 
where,  for  example,  he  admits  that  actors  more  en¬ 
dowed  emotionally  than  intellectually  are  "still  to  be 
met  with.  He  might  have  said  much  on  that  text. 
Sometimes,  too,  his  gossip’  has  a  good  deal  of  point. 
It  is,  for  example,  both  instructive  and  amusing  to  read 
that  Mr.  Andrew  Melville  once  re-wrote  a  melodrama 
to  suit  a  stock  of  posters  !  But  it  is  neither  amusing 
nor  instructive  to  find  Reece’s  burlesque,  ‘  The  Forty 
Thieves,’  ascribed  on  one  page  to  its  proper  author 
and  on  another  to  H.  J.  Byron,  to  find  Murger’s  name 
given  as  “  De  Murger,”  or  the  title  ‘  Chrononhoton- 
thologos  ’  given  incorrectly*  or  a  fairly  familiar  line 
from  ‘  Macbeth  ’  misquoted.  It  may  be  the  printer’s 
fault  that  Lady  Dunlo  is  described  as  “  Lady  Dunto,” 
and  Miss  Jennie  McNulty  as  Jennie  McNully.  His, 
too,  may  be  the  credit  for  such  flowers  of  fancy  as  ‘‘  et 
preteria  nihile,”  “  on  y  reviens  toujours  ”  and  “  vieu 
jeu.”  But  a  queer  little  trick  of  beginning  a  sentence 
with  its  verb  as  “  Came  along  Mr.  Mark  Ambient,” 
etc.,  and  “  Ensued  to  ‘  Brighton,’  ‘  The  Divorce 
Case,’  ”  etc.,  seems  the  author’s  own,  and  it  arrides  us 
not. 

Yet  the  book  has  its  value.  Mr.  Hibbert’s  recol¬ 
lections  of  Florence  St.  John,  M.  Marius,  M.  Cin- 
quevalli,  Violet  Cameron,  Arthur  Roberts,  Kate 
Vaughan  and  others  are  interesting  enough  in  their 
way.  Even  here,  however,  he  is  not  always  infallible. 
He  is  mistaken,  for  example,  in  stating  that  Henry 
Ashley  appeared  in  ‘  Madame  Favart  ’  at  the  opening 
of  the  Avenue  Theatre.  His  part,  that  of  the  old 
Marquis,  was  played  in  that  revival  by  Fred  Leslie — 
much  to  its  loss.  Mr.  Hibbert  comes  down  heavily  and 
admirably  on  stage  indecency  and  suggestiveness.  He 
also  considers  the  Victorian  music-hall  dead.  Probably 
it  is.  Of  what  is  called  the  theatre  of  ideas — that  of 
Messrs.  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  and  the  others — he  says 
practicallv  nothing.  Here  again  we  would  give  much 
to  read  his  views.  There  are  several  illustrations,  in¬ 
cluding  a  photograph  of  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  whom 
Swinburne  whimsically  adored,  and  a  by  no  means  flat¬ 
tering  one  of  the  charming  Miss  Kate  Bishop  of 
earlier  days.  Lastly,  there  is  a  delightful  preface  by 
Mr.  William  Archer,  rich  in  wisdom  and  feeling. 

A  MASTER  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Natural  History  Studies,  compiled  from  his  own  works. 
By  J.  Arthur  Thomson.  Melrose.  7s.  6d.  net. 

OME  years  since  we  remember  a  writer  of  Nature 
Notes  in  the  popular  press,  who  began  an  article 
thus,  “  Now  that  the  winter  is  over,  and  the  frogs 
begin  to  spawn,  a  lovesome  sight.”  A  spurious  sen¬ 
timentalism,  combined  with  a  gift  for  mere  verbiage, 
and  moderate  knowledge,  is  a  common  feature  of 
popular  writing  on  science.  The  trouble  about  such 
writing,  for  one  thing,  is  that  its  purveyors  cannot 
write.  Prof.  Thomson  lis  one  of  the  few  learned 
naturalists  who  have  a  thorough  command  of  the  secrets 
of  Nature,  and,  further,  of  the  pen.  He  makes  his  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  interesting  to  the  common  or  urban 
reader,  who  knows  nothing  but  sparrows,  regards  in¬ 
sects  as  mere  plagues,  and  flowers  as  things  to  buy  for 
the  house.  He  sees,  for  instance,  the  pageant  of 
summer  as  representing  the  fullest  flow  of  life  in  the 
year,  and  the  brightest  flowers,  but  also  the  beginnings 
of  decay.  Death  is  the  price  for  giving  rise  to  new 
lives,  and,  if  the  sunlight  kills  bacteria,  the  main  source 
of  decay  in  the  physical  world,  the  warmth  and  plenty 
of  summer  are  favourable  to  their  multiplication.  When 
an  animal  or  plant  has  secured  the  reproduction  of  its 
kind,  its  main  work  is  finished.  Nature  “  forgives  no 
debt,  and  fears  no  grave,”  having  no  use  for  that  idle 
sentimentalism  which  is  the  delight  of  the  unthinking, 
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and  has  in  this  age  turned  the  learned  and  thoughtful  out 
of  the  book-market.  A’  flower  does  not,  as  Gray  sup¬ 
posed,  “  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  it  is 
attracting,  as  a  host,  the  guest  that  it  requires.  This 
can  be  said  generally,  though  Prof.  Thomson  is  too 
good  a  naturalist  not  to  recognize  difficulties.  The 
mysteries  of  Nature  are  always  being  explored,  but 
much  remains  for  the  investigator  of  some  little  corner, 
when  all  the  Professors  have  had  their  say. 

A  very  interesting  little  study  is  that  of  the  sense 
and  use  of  smell,  a  faculty  which  in  human  creatures 
has  been  atrophied  by  the  lack  of  need  for  it,  as  well 
as  “  the  strong  artificial  odours  around  us.”  The  dog, 
on  the  contrary,  has  developed  his  nose  more  than  his 
eyes,  and  a  dog’s  day  in  London  would  be  one  not  of 
varied  sights,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  but  of  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  scents.  Covent  Garden  with  its  decay¬ 
ing  vegetables  would  be  a  richer  feast  to  such  than  all 
the  clean  streets  of  famous  thoroughfares.  A  curious 
little  essay  is  that  about  creatures  which  save  theii 
lives  by  surrendering  limbs.  Unlike  man,  they  can 
grow  them  again,  and  among  the  Crustacea  there  is  a 
special  breaking  point  for  limbs  at  which  a  bandaging 
membrane  with  two  flaps  closes  up  the  wound  and  pre¬ 
vents  bleeding.  “  This,”  as  the  Professor  says,  “  is 
wonderful  surgery,  to  cut  and  to  bind  at  the  same 
time.” 

Part  of  the  excellence  of  these  little  essays  lies  in  the 
apt  use  of  illustrations  by  poets  and  men  of  letters. 
The  poet  who,  like  Goethe,  is  also  a  naturalist  is  rare; 
but  intuition  and  keen  sympathy  have  sometimes 
brought  Nature  nearer  to  the  poet  than  to  the  naturalist, 
or,  at  any  rate,  brought  a  more  vivid  exposition  of  her 
wonders,  as  in  Stevenson’s  lines  : 

“  So  hushed  the  woodland  warfare  goes 
Unceasing;  and  the  silent  foes 
Grapple  and  smother,  strain  and  clasp 
Without  a  cry,  without  a  gasp.” 

The  more  useful  aspects  of  the  cinema  are  those 
which  reveal  this  warfare,  and  the  marvellous  means 
which  enable  the  world  of  life,  whether  in  the  deep  seas, 
or  floating  in  the  air,  to  meet  its  special  trials.  Of  the 
cruder  aspects  of  man  destroying  or  wounding  his  kind 
for  inadequate  reasons,  we  see  far  too  much  on  the 
“  pictures.”  Writers  of  fiction  are  fond  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  naturalist  as  a  harmless  fool.  At  least,  he  is 
not  a  harmful  idiot,  like  the  “  gun-men  ”  of  to-day. 

G.  K..  C.  . 

The  Uses  of  Diversity.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Methuen. 

E  feel  about  Mr.  Chesterton,  this.  He  is  the 
prisoner  of  his  own  style.  It  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  style,  and  it  has  had  an  unsuspected  extent  of  in¬ 
fluence.  But  it  has  two  aspects.  In  what  we  regard 
as  its  essence,  it  is  something  of  high  vitality,  torrential 
power  of  language,  fertile  originality  of  ideas.  More¬ 
over,  at  its  very  best,  in  the  first  chapter  of  ‘  The 
Napoleon  of  Notting  Hill  ’  and  some  of  the  stories  of 
the  ‘  Club  of  Queer  Trades,’  it  has  a  quality  of  humour 
which  seems  to  be  without  parentage  or  progeny,  some¬ 
thing  which  simply  enriches  life  by  its  own  unique 
power.  When  the  temporary  incumbent  of  Chuntsey 
explains  the  scale  of  salary  for  his  various  impersona¬ 
tions,  ending  his  explanation,  and  the  story  of  ‘  The 
Reason  of  the  Vicar’s  Visit,  with  the  staccato 
sentence,  “  Colonels  are  four  guineas,”  the  only  proper 
tribute  is  that  nothing  in  that  authentic  style  has  been 
written  since  ‘  The  Wrong  Box.’  This  is  supreme 
praise,  indeed;  but  it  is  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Chester¬ 
ton  will  be  recognised  in  time  at  his  best,  as  one  of  the 
three  or  four  great  prose-writers  of  his  generation. 

Unhappily,  this  style  is  too  often  seen  in  decline,  or 
in  parody  of  itself.  It  tended  to  be  scorched  dry  by  its 
own  consuming  pace.  The  ‘  Short  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  ’  has  little  more  than  a  few  arresting  phrases  to 
commend  the  touv-de-foYce ;  and  many  of  the  latei 
volumes,  both  of  stories  and  essays,  are  trifling  and 
mannered.  For  the  public  discovered  Mr.  Chesterton, 
and  while  they  bought  his  books  like  buns,  they  began 
to  demand  from  them  some  also  of  the  qualities  of 
buns.  “  Where  are  the  currants?”  was  the  rueful  cry 
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of  the  literary  shopping-public.  So  currants  were 
made  by  Mr.  Chesterton,  until  the  bun  achieved  its  due 
density;  and  gradually  the  old,  beautiful  mastery  of 

thought  and  word  evaporated. 

In  ‘  The  Uses  of  Diversity  ’  we  have  much  in  this 
later  style,  and  some  reminiscence  of  the  old.  The 
literary  essays,  on  Tennyson  and  George  Meredith  and 
Jane  Austen,  are  the  best;  4  Futurism  ’  and  ‘  Stage 
Costume,’  the  average;  and  we  will  not  mention  the 
others.  At  his  worst  Mr.  Chesterton  has  the  fatal  habit 
of  doing  his  thinking  on  paper;  we  overhear  the  mis¬ 
takes,  and  the  promptings  and  the  vain  repetitions,  no 
less  than  the  steady  creak  of  the  currant-machine, 
working  in  deference  to  popular  demand.  But  none 
the  less — it  is  always  true  of  the  humorist  he  has  the 
right  to  be  judged  by  his  best  work;  we  cannot  appraise 
a  poem,  as  if  it  were  an  exercise,  by  saying  that  the 
author  got  this  line  “  right,”  and  that  other  line 
“  Wrong.”  And  one  can  well  be  grateful  to  him  for 
presenting  to  us  even  the  dilution  of  his  supreme  and 
individual  qualities. 

THE  MILLIONAIRE. 

Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  Constable. 

25s.  net. 

THOSE  who  read  the  ‘  Life  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the 
blind  newspaper  king,  published  a  year  or  two  ago, 
may  have  acquired  from  it  a  keen  taste  for  biographies 
of  American  millionaires.  In  a  sense  the  career  ol 
Andrew  Carnegie,  with  its  submerged  beginnings,  a 
critical  opportunity  turned  to  account,  and  a  commer¬ 
cial  monopoly  due  to  hard  unscrupulous  work,  reflects 
what  might  be  called  the  conventional  type  of  million¬ 
aire.  But  its  distinction  lies  in  its  unique  second 
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Thus  far  indeed  he  was  successful.  And  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  must  modify  the  irony  of  the  closing  words 
of  the  book,  which  conjure  us,  in  the  words  of  another 
journalist,  to  “  watch  President  Wilson.”  That  world 
and  those  aspirations  seem  to  have  tumbled  about  our 
heads,  and  what  passed  for  genius  is  revealed  as, talent 
at  best.  ■  This  autobiography  is  none  the  less  valu¬ 
able  for  having  no  literary  aim.  Readers  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  aware  that  there  are  other  documents  on 
Carnegie  which  throw  a  lurid  light  on  his  proceedings. 
He  did  his  best  to  suppress  the  ‘  History  of  the  Steel 
Trust.’ 

THE  ART  OF  ESCAPING. 

The  Tunnellers  of  Holzminden.  By  H.  G.  Durnford. 

Cambridge  University  Press.  14s.  net. 

WAR-BOOKS,  even  during  the  war,  were  at  a  dis¬ 
count,  and  very  few  of  them  possess  more  than 
a  local  or  personal  interest.  But  the  literature  ot 
escape  is  quite  another  matter.  The  sensational 
novelist  knows  this  very  well;  it  is  the  first  axiom  in 
his  book  that  nothing  can  give  such  an  intimate  thrill 
as  the  narrative  of  an  escape.  Stevenson  played  varia¬ 
tions  on  the  theme  from  ‘  Treasure  Island  to  M. 
Ives.’  And  so  in  the  world  of  fact.  Those  who  out¬ 
witted  the  enemy  in  captivity  have  written  some  re¬ 
markable  accounts  of  how  it  was  done;  Messrs.  > 
and  Falk  in  their  double  story  of  the  Ruhleben  ad¬ 
venture,  and  Mr.  Jones  in  his  unique  1  Road  to  Endor 
are  examples  of  those  who  have  made  fine  use  ot  mag¬ 
nificent  stuff.  .  ,  .  „  r 

Mr.  Durnford  is  as  good  as  the  best.  A  feature  ot 

his  account  is  that  it  begins  at  the  beginning.  He 
describes  in  detail  how  he  was  captured,  instead  o 
making  the  curtain  rise  in  a  German  prison  camp,  and 


lire  But  its  distinction  lies  in  its  unique  second  making  the  curtain  rise  in  a  German  prison 
-haoter.  Carnegie  mastered  his  own  qualities,  and  was  ■■  us  the  impression  that  we  have  somehow  missed 

^  the  instinct  of  accumulation.  He  wished  th  first  act.  Holzminden  was  a  place  ot  petty 


able  to  control  the  instinct  of  accumulation.  He  wished 
to  distribute  what  he  had  amassed,  and  in  his  own  cele¬ 
brated  phrase,  “  to  die  a  poor  man.”  Before  that  am¬ 
bition  was  realised,  the  war  came;  and  perhaps  the  first 
and  last  impression  in  this  interesting  volume  is  the 
sense  that  it  is  already  past  history,  and  that  the  scheme 
of  things  which  it  represents  can  never  be  repeated. 
Most  of  all,  in  his  attitude  towards  Labour  and  the 
rigid  to  strike — problems  which  claim  a  chapter  ot 
abstract  discussion,  as  well  as  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Homestead  dispute,  when  Carnegie’s  men  were  shot 
down  by  troops— he  belongs  to  the  old  world.  I  he 
workers  must  be  fairly  treated  :  that  was  only  reason¬ 
able;  but  it  must  be  on  a  contractual  basis,  and  organ¬ 
isation  in  the  ranks  was  dangerous.  “  Only  the  in¬ 
ferior  class,”  he  allows  himself  to  say,  ”  as  a  rule,  are 

idle  * 1 

Such  views  have  hardly  yet  receded  to  a  distance 
sufficient  to  lend  them  enchantment,  but  to  the  extent 
that  their  author  would  no  doubt  have  come  to  modify 
them,  they  do  him  an  injustice  in  their  modern  context. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  first  period  is  written  for  the 
transatlantic  reader;  indeed,  some  of  the  fourteenth 
chapter,  beginning,  “  when  Mr.  Kloman  had  severed 
his  connexion  with  us,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  put¬ 
ting  Mr.  Borntraeger  in  charge  of  the  mills,  looks  as 
if  some  sheets  of  the  ‘  Spoon  River  Anthology  had 
been  accidentally  bound  up  with  the  Autobiograp  y. 
It  is  therefore  in  the  later  episodes  that  the  chief  in¬ 
terest  is  concentrated,  the  era  of  cosmopolitan  bene¬ 
faction.  But  they  contain  more  than  that.  I  here 
was  alwavs  something  accidental  about  the 
wealth  which  sprang  from  whatever  Carnegie  touched. 
It  never  masked  the  simple,  almost  naive  human  being 
behind  it,  or  shifted  his  own  capacity  for  acquiring  an 
education  which  circumstance  had  withheld  m  his 
youth. 


the  first  act.  Holzminden  was  a  place  of  petty 
tyranny,  without  the  grosser  forms  of  German  oppres¬ 
sion.  The  Commandant  himself  was  half-ludicrous, 
half  brutal.  It  was  an  atmosphere  ripe  for  the  at- 

No  less  than  seventeen  escapes,  successful  or  re¬ 
verse,  were  made  in  the  first  month.  This  had  the 
effect  of  stiffening  the  defences  and  increasing  the  dith- 
cultv  of  the  tunnellers.  For  the  tunnel  was  the  grand 
venture,  the  fruit  of  infinite  patience  and  ingenuity. 
To  look  at  once  to  the  end  of  the  story,  fortune  smiled 
on  the  attempt,  though  not  very  broadly.  Twenty-nine 
of  the  party  extricated  themselves  through  the  tunne 
into  a  rye  field,  before  the  roof  collapsed,  and  it  had  to 

be  abandoned.  .  ^  . 

And  then  suddenly — we  are  in  another  prison-can  p  . 
We  had  almost  forgotten  that  Mr.  Durnford  was  no 
one  of  the  escapers.  As  a  postscript  he  gives  us  the 
account  of  his  own  escape  from  Stralsund.  It  is  un- 
dramatic,  but  admirably  bold  :  the  game  of  bluff  rat 
than  the  game  of  calculation-  We  congratulate  the 
author  on  a  book  which  people  will  not  be  content  only 
to  borrow;  and  must  reserve  our  one  note  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  for  a  price  of  14s.,  which  even  in  these  days 
seems  an  unnecessary  infliction. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

a  NEW  YEAR’S  SYMPHONY  CONCERT.— It  was  obviously 

by  intention  that  a  programme  of  light,  not  sa?  Joy^s’ 
was  compiled  to  usher  in  the  New  Year  at  Queen  s  Hall,  the 
unwonted  presence  of  many  big  girls  and  boys,  whose  ta«es  had 
been  nicely  provided  for,  lent  quite  a  holiday  atmosphere  to  a 
Symphony  Concert  that  was  for  once  minus  a  symphony.  it  > 
the  exception  of  one  item,  an  excerpt  from  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
the  keynote  of  optimism  was  sounded  from  the  outset;  and  a 
right  merry  note  it  was  too.  We  know  few  cleverer  bits  of  old 
English  imitation  than  Mr.  Balfour  Gardiner’s  dance  for  the 
Wessex  christening  party  given  by  Shepherd  Fennel  and  his  wife. 
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described  by  Mr.  Hardy  in  the  tale  of  ‘  The  Three  Strangers.  ’ 
It  may  be  brief  by  comparison  with  the  original,  which  lasted 
“  till  the  hand  of  the  well-kicked  clock  at  the  bottom  of  the  room 
had  travelled  over  the  circumference  of  an  hour  ”  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  whit  less  exciting,  as  it  “whizzes  on  with  cumulative  fury,” 
gathering  speed  and  animation  as  it  goes.  Nothing  better  than 
this  could  have  been  found  for  putting  the  youngsters  in  a  good 
humour  ;  while  some  of  them,  maybe,  were  old  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  ‘  Hansel  and  Gretel,’  whereof  the  charming  dream  pantomime 
of  the  first  act  stood  bracketed  with  the  Fennel  dance.  It  was 
not  nearly  so  well  played,  though.  It  lacked  the  refinement,  the 
smooth  legato  phrasing  of  the  enharmonic  passages  for  the  strings, 
that  we  have  been  taught  to  look  for  in  Humperdinck’s  melodious 
strains.  There  was  a  roughness  here  that  was  fortunately  quite 
absent  from  the  ‘  Scheherazade  ’  suite,  which  came  later  ;  and  we 
can  only  explain  the  contrast  by  one  of  two  things.  Either  Sir 
Henry  Wood  had  devoted  most  of  the  available  time  at  rehearsal 
to  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  picturesque,  but  lengthy  work  (which,  of 
course,  was  heard  in  the  concert  room  long  before  it  was  made 
into  a  ballet) ;  or  the  latter  was  more  familiar  to  his  orchestra 
than  the  easier,  but  by  no  means  negligible,  selection  from  ‘  Han¬ 
sel,’  which  really  required  greater  pains  to  do  it  full  justice.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  was  the  Russian  music  that  pleased  the  audi¬ 
ence  best. 

Mainly  Russian,  too,  was  the  second  half  of  the  programme — 
Russian  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  For  Mr.  Lamond  had  to  be 
fitted  into  the  New  Year’s  entertainment,  and  as  nothing  heavy 
would  have  done  for  the  young  people,  Rubinstein’s  concerto  in  D 
minor  was  probably  as  good  a  choice  as  could  have  been  made 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tunefulness  and  brilliancy.  For  every 
other  reason  it  could  well  have  been  spared ;  and  so  evidently 
thought  the  pianist,  who  dashed  his  way  through  it  with  the 
insouciance  of  one  who  returns  with  little  relish  to  a  half-for¬ 
gotten  exercise  that  belonged  to  one’s  student  days.  There  is 
not  so  much  as  half  a  chance  for  the  intellectual  pianist  in  this 
hackneyed  cheval  de  bataille  of  the  Academy  prize-winner,  and 
sheer  virtuosity  is  hardly  the  line  that  shows  us  Mr.  Lamond 
at  his  best.  Nevertheless,  his  exuberant  audience  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  performance.  Tchaikovsky’s  animated  1  Capriccio 
Italien  ’  appropriately  completed  the  instrumental  selection.  Miss 
Carrie  Tubb  was  the  singer  of  the  afternoon,  and  we  liked  her 
most  in  the  ‘  Alleluia  ’  from  Bach’s  51st  cantata,  the  florid  runs 
and  high  passages  being  executed  with  commendable  facility  and 
vigour.  With  the  traditions  of  Handel’s  fine  air,  ‘Lushinghe  pid 
care,’  she  was  obviously  not  so  familiar.  Her  use  of  the  appog- 
giatura  was  wrong ;  the  second  part  of  the  song  ought  not  to 
have  been  taken  slowly  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  Italian  text  was 
frequently  mispronounced.  Miss  Tubb  was.  more  at  home  in  a 
sense  in  the  scene  from  ‘  Tristan  and  Isolde  ’  (where  the  heroine 
tells  her  story  to  Brangane),  but  here  again,  unluckily,  the  music 
itself  sounded  out  of  keeping  with  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of 
the  concert. 


MAGAZINES ' 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  for  this  month  covers  a  wide  range  of 
general  interest  in  addition  to  its  political  and  economic  articles. 
Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  on  ‘Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Surrey  Houses,’ 
is  pleasantly  discursive  over  the  fate  of  great  country  houses 
now  being  converted  into  hotels  like  Doepdene.  Disraeli  was  a 
frequent  guest  there  in  the  time  of  the  Hopes.  Albury  Park, 
the  home  of  Henry  Drummond,  was  another  centre  of  influence 
in  early  Victorian  days,  and  Drummond  himself  was  connected 
with  the  Conservative  adoption  of  Household  Suffrage.  Sir 
Henry  Biron  describes  the  career  to  Sydney  Smith  under  the  title 
of  ‘A  Victorian  Prophet.’  “His  jokes  were  sermons  and  his 
sermons  jokes  ”  had  some  truth  in  it ;  he  was  the  incarnation  of 
gentlemanly  good  sense  of  his  time.  ‘  The  Mind  of  Machiavelli  ’ 
examines  the  growth  of  the  popular  conceptions  of  his  teaching, 
and  contrasts  them  with  his  actual  recommendations  as  politician 
and  philosopher.  Rowland  Grey  writes  on  W.  D.  Howells,  the 
last  of  a  great  group  of  American  authors,  and  gives  some  idea 
of  his  influence  on  his  time,  but  undervalues  it  a  little.  He  was 
a  charming  personality,  especially  in  his  later  years.  A  little 
sketch,  ‘The  Book  Lover,’  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  is  in  style 
a  hybrid  of  Mr.  Mallock  and  Mr.  George  Moore.  Capt.  Usher’s 
‘  Monthly  Commentary  ’  deals  with  the  exchange  and  with  Ire¬ 
land.  A  valuable  and  informing  letter  from  Berlin  by  Mr.  Robert 
Crozier  Long  deals  with  the  German  bureaucracy  and  the  food 
problem  as  affected  by  doles. 

BLACKWOOD  gives  us  two  ^ish  stories  ;  an  account  of  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Harris’s  meetings  with  the  famous  Raisuli  ;  a  notable 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  Poland  and  the  “  little  New  Coun¬ 
tries  ’  in  settling  down  by  Major  Lindsay  Bashford  ;  a  description 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tarentaise  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bernard,  with  its 
self-contained  colony  of  mountaineers  ;  the  first  chapters  of  the 
narrative  of  a  journey  ‘From  the  Congo  to  Uganda’  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Bussey,  and  ‘  Musings  without  Method,  ’  in  which  due 
castigation  is  dealt  to  the  “  (Edipus-complex  ’’  and  the  other 
obscene  fooleries  of  some  psychoanalysts. 

CORNHILL  has  a  very  interesting  paper  on  ‘  Whistler  v. 
Ruskin  ’  by  Judge  Parry.  It  includes  some  letters  from  Ruskin 
to  his  counsel,  one  of  which  puts  clearly  and  shortly  the  whole 
argument  against  unfinished  work.  ‘  Clothed  in  Cedar  ’  is  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  Mary  IT.  in  her  lonely  last 
days.  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold  identifies  Borrow’s  ‘  Joseph  Sell  ’  as 
the  ‘  Tales  of  the  Wild  and  the  Wonderful  ’  published  in  1825. 

‘  The  Tillotson  Banquet,’  by  Mr.  A.  Huxley,  is  a  good  piece  of 
work,  the  ‘  Recollections  of  Frederick  Locker-Lampson  ’  are  just 
a  little  too  spread  out.  An  exceptionally  good  number. 


THE  LONDON  MERCURY  has,  as  usual,  a  number  of  verses 
under  the  heading  Poetry.  How  “  I9  theirs,  by  national  luck 
impulsive,  terse  ”  can  be  verse  or  poetry  requires  explanation. 
Or,  to  take  another  copy  of  verses,  “  Pull  the  blinds,  draw  each 
voluminous  curtain,  Till  the  room  is  full  of  gloom  and  of  the 
uncertain.”  There  is  one  of  Miss  Mansfield’s  unhuman  surveys 
of  the  weakness  of  human  beings ;  a  friendly  chat  upon  ‘  The 
Baroque  ’  by  Mr  R.  Mortimer ;  a  translation  from  Tchekhov’s 
notebook, — we  prefer  Butler's  ;  and  a  review  by  Mr.  Shanks  of 
‘  The  Life  of  Goethe.’  This  month’s  Bibliography  is  that  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Murray.  Among  the  ‘  Chronicles  ’  we  would  call  special 
attention  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Powys  on  Architecture.  Some  intelligent 
and  independent  criticism  on  London  architecture  will  be  of  great 
value.  Dr.  Marett  writes  the  Chronicle  of  Anthropology  to  the 
joy  of  his  readers.  There  are  letters  from  France  and  Italy. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW  has  an  article  by  an  Australian 
Roman  Catholic  on  Archbishop  Mannix  and  his  activities,  th» 
tendency  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  its  title,  ‘A  Mad  Dog 
from  Maynooth.’  It  seems  adequately  supported  by  documents. 
The  Rev  C.  Haldon  writes  on  ‘  The  Author  of  Rule  Britannia' ; 
Mr  H.  W.  Wilson  on  ‘  The  Blunders  of  the  German  Staff-“Super- 
men  ”  at  Work,’  and  Sir  Ian  Malcolm  on  ‘  Paris  in  1920.’  Mr. 
Sale  writes  amusingly  of  adventures  ‘  On  the  Fringe  of  a  Great 
Retreat,’  and  there  are  the  usual  political  articles. 

LA  REVUE  DE  GENEVE  contains  in  the  December  number 
an  important  article  by  Sig.  Benedetto  Croce  on  the  Purgatory  of 
Dante,  and  the  first  chapters  of  a  translation  of  Fread’s  hand¬ 
book,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Origin  and  Development  of  Pychoanaly- 
sis.’  The  National  Chronicles  are  peculiarly  interesting  this 
month — Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  the  last  a  summary 
of  the  history  of  Geneva. 

THE  MERCURE  DE  FRANCE  has  begun  a  new  story  by  M. 
Louis  Dumur,  author  of  ‘  Nach  Paris,’  entitled  ‘  Le  Boucher  de 
Verdun.’  M.Jean  Maxe  writes  on  the  world-propaganda  of  Bol¬ 
shevism,  and  M.  Delebecque  on  the  romance  of  adventure  in  the 
work  of  Stevenson. 

THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES  is  publishing  Mrs.  Whar¬ 
ton’s  ‘Age  of  Innocence,’  and  in  the  current  number  M.  Louis  Gil- 
lot  reviews  Mrs.  Asquith  with  some  wonder  and  amusement.  Other 
contributors  are  MM.  Maurice  Barr^s,  Ren£  Bazin,  Brieux, 
Doumic,  Beaunier,  and  Ernest  Daudet. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

OF  FINER  CLAY,  by  Hylda  Rhodes  (John  Long,  7s.  net). 
The  scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  in  a  moorland  parish,  and  the  interest 
centres  mainly  round  a  half  crazy,  half  criminal  collector  of  idols. 
There  is  a  hint  of  some  supernatural  agency  lurking  behind  these 
horrible  images  of  wood  and  stone ;  but  on  che  whole  their  part 
in  the  action  can  be  explained  on  simply  natural  grounds.  We 
have  also  a  love  affair  between  a  gipsy  girl  and  a  man  socially 
her  superior,  which  does  not  at  first  run  smooth  but  ends  happily, 
and  various  other  themes  of  mildly  entertaining  quality. 

THE  POCKET  GUIDE  TO  THE  CHESS  OPENINGS,  by 
R.  C.  Griffith  and  J.  H.  White  (Bell,  3s.  6d.  net)  is  a  handy 
booklet,  which  includes  an  Introduction  of  some  length  as  well 
as  details  of  the  various  openings  up  to  ten  moves.  Any  average 
player  can  improve  his  game  considerably  by  studying  these. 
The  type  of  amateur  who  says  the  openings  are  all  nonsense, 
and  that  he  can  do  better  out  of  his  own  head  is  familiar  to  us. 
But  neither  his  play  nor  his  sense  of  logic  impresses  us.  The 
hoarded  wisdom  of  centuries  concerning  the  best  moves  is  not 
negligible,  and  it  tends  to  a  good  contest  later.  There  is  little 
pleasure  in  gaining  a  marked  advantage  in  a  few  moves.  The 
more  adventurous  openings  such  as  the  Danish  afford  plenty  of 
fun  to  the  amateur,  who  can  take  risks  on  which  the  professional 
will  not  venture.  The  Vienna  opening  is  excellent  for  a  lively 
game,  and  is  little  known  among  ordinary  players.  In  the  Note 
on  the  ‘Value  of  Pieces  ’  something  might  have  been  said  about 
the  comparative  usefulness  of  a  Knight  or  Bishop  alone  at  the 
end.  The  little  book  is  admirably  equipped  for  its  purpose,  and 
we  wish  it  success. 
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T  aw  of  Love.  The.  By  C.  R.  Stewart.  Kegan  Paul  :  4s  6d.  net. 
Rhythm,  Music,  and  Education.  By  Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze. 
Chatto  and  Windus  :  15s.  net 

South  African  Mammals.  By  Alwm  Haagner._  Witherby  .  20s. 
net. 

S.  SMITH  &  SONS 
(MOTOR  ACCESSORIES),  LTD. 

CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Presiding  at  the  sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  S.  Smith  and 
Sons  (Motor  Accessories),  Ltd.,  held  on  the  31sc  ult.,  Mr.  C. 
Newman  said  he  thought  that  the  result  of  last  year’s  trading 
called  for  some  measure  of  congratulation  in  view  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  had  been  experienced.  The  profits  had  been  seriously 
affected  by  strikes  and  labour  unrest  generally,  but  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  board  had  been  fulfilled,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
strike  at  the  Cricklewood  works  che  profits  available  for  dividends 
would  have  been  very  considerably  in  excess  of  the  sum  now 
shown.  The  Board  were  satisfied  that  the  Company  possessed 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  factories  within  some 
miles  of  London,  and  they  believed  that  the  Company  could 
compete  with  any  factory  in  the  world,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economy  and  quality.  With  regard  to  the  outlook,  he 
was  glad  to  say  that  day  there  was  no  difficulty  with  labour. 
Many  people  were  going  about  who  foretold  the  absolute  failure 
of  the  motor  trade.  But  during  the  five  months  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  financial  year  the  turnover  had 
exceeded  by  50  per  cent,  the  turnover  for  the  corresponding  five 
months  of  the  last  financial  year  ....  In  July  last  their  figures 
for  turnover  were  extremely  large,  and  he  estimated  they  were 
then  making  a  profit  of  £20,000  per  month.  In  August  there 
was  a  slackening  in  the  demand,  and  since  then  undoubtedly 
the  demand  which  had  been  foreshadowed  had  not  been  realised. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  falling  off  was  the  economic  result  which 
must  follow  as  a  consequence  of  a  great  war,  coupled  with  exces¬ 
sive  taxation,  which  was  higher  than  that  imposed  upon  any 
other  community  in  the  world  to-day.  It  was  a  matter  of  specu¬ 
lation  to  put  your  finger  on  the  first  caGse  of  the  present  trade 
depression,  but  thoise  matters  had  a  way  of  righting  themselves 
when  competent  business  men  put  forth  their  best  energies  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  as  they  presented  themselves.  The 
Directors  had  budgeted  for  sales  of  £175,000  per  month  for  the 
three  months  ending  November — a  total  over  that  period  of 
'  £525  000— and  when  he  told  them  that  so  sudden  was  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  motor  trade  that  their  actual  deliveries  were  £180,000 
for  the  whole  of  that  period  it  would  be  realised  that  the  Com- 
pany  was  left  with  a  very  heavy  scock,  which  had  to  be  financed, 
and  the  Board  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek  further  temporary 
facilities  from  the  bankers.  The  shareholders  were  now  asked 
to  give  their  consent  to  an  issue  of  a  sum  not».exceeding  £600,000 
'  in  first  mortgage  debentures.  Although  the  times  were  anxious 
and  there  were  difficulties  to  overcome,  the  Board  were  convinced 
that  with  judicious  handling  the  general  position  of  the  trade 
would  shortly  be  righted. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  resolution  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  issue  of  debentures  was  approved. 


MI  SCELLAN  EOU  S  ADVERT  I S  E  ME  NTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Barrie’s  Quality 
Street  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus.  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  ;  Carmen, 
illus.  by  Rene  Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  30s.  ;  Rupert  Brookes’  John 
Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama,  7s.  6d.  ;  Boccaccio’s  De¬ 
cameron,  coloured  piates,  large  paper,  25s.  ;  Dor6  Gallery,  12s.  , 
Caw’s  Scottish  Painting,  Past  and  Present,  21s.  ;  Warner  s 
Imperial  Cricket,  £2  5s.  Od.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works 
2  vols.,  £2  10s.  Od.  ;  Bell’s  Shakespeare,  1785,  illustrated,  12 
12  vols.,  calf,  35s.  ;  Hopp6’»  Studies  from  the  Russian 
Ballet,  15  beautiful  Studies,  6s.,  pub.  21s.  ;  Thornton’s  Ameri¬ 
canisms  ;  An  American  Glossary,  2  vols.,  7s.  6cL,  pub.  30s. 
1912;  Thackeray’s  Works,  26  vols.,  Caxton  Pub.  Co.,  £4  4s.  ; 
Story  of  the  Nations,  65  vols.,  fine  set,  £10  10s.  ;  19  Early 
Drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley,  only  150  done,  35s.  ;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2  2s.— 
Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want 
a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  e 
a  list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Edward  Baker's 
Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


<  <  O  PEAKING  IN  PUBLIC  :  HOW  TO  ACQUIRE 
FLUENCY,”  2nd  Ed.,  4s  .net,  by  CHARLES  SEY- 
^-iMOUR  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London).— For  book 
list  or  Terms  for  PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  Elocution,  Voice  Pro¬ 
duction,  Vocabulary,  Lecturing,  Reading,  Reciting,  address  Mr. 
CHAS.  SEYMOUR,  446,  Strand  (Charing  Cross),  London. 


SECRETARY  (Lady)  requires  Post  in  country  together  with 
other  work  if  required,  Shorthand  Typewriting.  Could  pre¬ 
pare  boy  for  school.  Care  of  country  house.  Moderate  salary. 
Retired  officer’s  daughter,  experienced.  Write  R.,  Box,  1921, 
Willing’s,  33,  Knightsbridge,  S.W.l. 


-TRAVEL  and  ADVENTURE- 


“FIFTY  YEARS  OF  TRAVEL  BY  LAND,  WATER  &  AIR.” 

Rv  F  HFDGIlS  BUTLER.  “A  book  to  set  the  stay-at-home 
Englishman’s  mouth  watering.”— g  Standard.  With89  Illustrations 

PRICE  21/- 

Obtainable  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

Published  by  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1  Adelphi  Terrace.  London 


THE  EPIC  OF  LONDON 

BY 

ROWBOTHAM.  THE  MODERN  HOMER 

Depicting  London  at  present  and  LONDON  IN  THE  YEAR  4,000. 

The  Ruins  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Pa“*’s  Great ' Tity 

of  the  Inhabitants.  Lio»s  prowling  over  the  ruins  of  the  Great  Lity. 

FOYLE.  121  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD.  LONDON.  2s.  6d.  Net 


CORRUGATED  STEEL  SHELTERS,  12  ft.  9  in.  by 
100  5  ft  3  in.,  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  bolts  and  nuts  for 
erection  ;  only  £3  10s.  Od.  each,  on  rails,  Silvertown.— 
Full  particulars  from  Thos.  W.  Ward,  Ltd.,  Silvertown,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C. 


MUSIC. 


ZEOLIAN  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT  at  8.15. 

*PP“R*NCE  ™  engi(a„ned,?auan™Sor. 

‘  Aa fS  &nG<,,OVANN'  BARBERR°<LELLEYC'ma’sON> 

Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s.  . 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 
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SPORT 

Australia  in  general,  and  Collins  in  particular,  had 
all  the  luck  in  the  Second  Test  Match.  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  most  of  the  misfortune.  It  was 
extremely  lucky,  from  the  Australian  point  of  view, 
that  rain  came  down  and  spoilt  the  wicket  in  the  middle 
of  the  English  first  innings.  Australia  also  had  good  luck 
in  again  winning  the  toss.  As  for  Collins,  he  was 
twice  missed  before  he  had  scored,  and  then  went  on 
to  make  sixty;  and,  if  we  remember  aright,  he  had 
equal  good  fortune  in  his  first  Test  Match.  Against 
England  there  was  the  rain,  already  mentioned,  and  the 
absence  through  illness  of  Hearne.  So  far,  the  gods 
have  not  been  with  us. 

But  ill-fortune  was  not  responsible  for  England’s 
overwhelming  dqfeat.  Missed  catches  are  bad  play, 
not  bad  luck,  and  against  such  a  powerful  all-round 
team  there  is  no  room  for  mistakes.  Much  of  the  lack 
of  success  may  be  due  to  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  T.  Douglas’s 
captaincy,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  over¬ 
brilliant.  He  needs  to  be  more  far-seeing,  and  less 
inclined  to  pin  his  faith  on  two  or  three  bowlers,  one 
of  whom  is  himself.  We  observe,  too,  that  he  has  been 
expressing  adverse  opinions  more  than  once  on  the 
umpire’s  decision.  The  captain  of  a  national  team 
should  have  learnt  to  keep  his  views  on  such  matters  to 
himself.  There  will  doubtless  be  changes  before  the 
next  match.  Mr.  Fender  should  be  included,  and  Rus¬ 
sell  should  be  retained  as  a  sound  batsman.  Rhodes 
might  well  go,  since  he  is  no  better  a  bowler  than 
Woolley,  and  has  not  latterly  achieved  much  success 
as  a  batsman.  Waddington  certainly  ought  to  be 
given  another  trial;  it  is  ridiculous  to  exclude  a  man 
because  he  did  not  happen  to  “  come  off  ”  in  his  first 
Test. 

Australia  lost  the  Davis  Cup  to  her  American  chal¬ 
lengers,  who  won  handsomely.  Messrs.  Brookes  and 
Patterson  neither  collectively  nor  individually  obtained 
a  match,  nor  came  anywhere  near  doing  so.  On  this 
form  we  think  it  probable  that  the  brilliant  Mr.  J.  C. 
Parke  and  the  dogged  Major  A.  R.  F.  Kingscote  would 
defeat  the  Australian  pair  in  a  similar  contest.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  Australian  performance  this 
year,  both  here  and  at  home,  has  been  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Patterson.  He  went  down  dismally  to  Mr.  Tilden 
at  Wimbledon,  and  was  nothing  less  than  outclassed 
by  Mr.  Johnston  at  Auckland.  His  great  weakness  is 
his  back-hand,  which,  of  course,  his  opponents  feed 
unrelentingly. 

But  in  his  last  matches  he  seems  to  have  failed  all 
round.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  has  got  worse  as 
that  he  never  was  any  better.  He  won  the  Champion¬ 
ship  in  the  first  meeting  after  the  war,  when  there  was 
no  serious  American  opposition,  and  Mr.  Parke  was  not 
playing.  We  do  not  wish  to  minimise  his  feat;  but  we 
think  his  reputation  largely  rests  upon  the  ignorant 
praise  of  the  press.  The  public  learned  to  expect  too 
much  of  him.  Every  year,  according  to  the  cheap 
press,  the  quality  of  the  play  at  Wimbledon  is  better 
than  ever  before.  We  regard  it  as  doubtful,  however, 
whether  any  modern  player — bar  the  American  pair — 
is  as  good  all  round  as  the  Dohertys.  The  only  side 
of  the  game  which  has  improved  since  their  day  is  the 
service.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  among  lady 
players. 

The  XV.  chosen  to  represent  England  against  Wales 
is  as  good  a  selection  as  could  have  been  made.  This 
year,  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  The  forwards  are  not 
collectively  as  clever  as  they  might  be,  but  each  has  his 
individual  merits.  It  is  the  behinds  who  supply  the 
brilliancy  and  who  are  much  better  than  usual.  Davies 
and  Kershaw  are  together  second  to  no  other  pair,  and 
Cumberlege  at  back  can  be  very  good,  and  has  con¬ 
siderable  initiative.  Mr.  Smallwood,  whose  soundness 


we  were  urging  the  other  day,  has  been  chosen  to  play 
on  the  wing.  Mr.  Saxon  has  now  recovered  from  his 
injuries  and  will  form  a  good  understudy  for  that  posi¬ 
tion.  He  is  fast  and  capable  of  brilliant  work.  Cam¬ 
bridge  had  reason  to  regret  his  absence  in  the  ’Varsity 
match.  Altogether  we  shall  expect  much  of  the 
English  team. 

But  if  England  is  good,  Wales  may  well  be  better. 
Mr.  Kershaw  will  find  it  difficult  to  check  the  enterprise 
of  J.  Wetter  at  half-back.  The  Welsh  forwards  have 
an  unequalled  reputation  for  speed,  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  clever  backs.  The  team  is  by  no 
means  a  replica  of  Newport,  which  beats  most  sides, 
and  supplies  England  with  players.  The  latest  trial 
has  produced  a  new  star  in  J.  Ring,  of  Aberavon,  who 
is  added  to  the  list  of  three-quarters.  One  of  the 
selected  centres  will  have  to  be  dropped  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  side  is  met  at  Twickenham. 

There  are  lately  to  be  perceived  indications  of  a 

market  ”  in  the  Derby,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
interest  even  to  those  who  have  no  intention  of  dealing 
in  it,  for  the  race  is  a  frequent  theme  of  conversation. 
No  subject  in  connexion  with  sport  appeals  so  strongly 
alike  to  the  classes  and  the  masses.  The  Derby  this 
year  is  recognised  as  what  is  called  exceptionally 
“  open.”  Twelve  months  ago  indiscreet  people  at  this 
period  were  accepting  odds  of  anything  over  2  to  i 
against  Tetratema,  chancing  the  risk,  which  proved  to 
be  so  well  founded,  that  the  colt  would  not  stay  the 
course.  At  present  Sir  H.  Bird’s  Monarch  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Joel’s  Humorist  stand  both  at  8  to  1,  Mr.  Whin- 
eray’s  Leighton  threatens  their  position,  and  names 
likely  to  be  heard  much  of  are  those  of  Sir  James 
Buchanan’s  Alan  Breck,  Lord  Londonderry’s  Pole- 
march,  Mr.  J.  White’s  Granely  and  Lord  Glanely’s 
Westward  Ho  !  If  soft  ground  could  be  guaranteed 
on  the  xst  of  June,  Lemonora  would  probably  be  in¬ 
cluded;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  turf  is  baked  hard  at 
Epsom  on  the  Derby  day  and  it  is  understood  that  this 
will  not  suit  Mr.  Joseph  Watson’s  colt. 

That  betting  is  rife  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  u’hereas  Tatter- 
sail’s  Committee,  the  body  appointed  to  settle  disputed 
wagers,  was  formerly  accustomed  to  meet  one  after¬ 
noon  in  the  month,  it  is  stated  that  it  now  meets  four 
days,  morning  as  well  as  afternoon.  At  each  session 
some  five  and  twenty  cases,  rather  more  than  fewer, 
are  disposed  of,  not  all,  however,  disputes;  for  often 
the  creditor’s  request  is  that  pressure  may  be  applied 
for  the  recovery  of  an  admitted  debt.  The  Committee 
then,  after  ascertaining  as  nearly  as  possible  what  are 
the  debtor’s  means,  makes  an  order  for  immediate  or 
postponed  payment,  the  penalty  for  disobedience  being 
a  report  to  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  the 
delinquent  is  automatically  warned  off  the  Turf,  a 
sentence  which  includes  various  unpleasant  disabilities. 
It  thus  appears  that  though  the  Jockey  Club  announces 
in  the  Rules  that  it  “  takes  no  cognizance  of  betting,” 
it  acts  upon  the  reports  of  the  Committee  and  exercises 
its  powers. 

Inman  is  making  a  goocf  show  in  his  billiard  match 
of  16,000  up  against  Smith,  the  present  champion.  He 
is  particularly  skilful  in  leaving  a  position  from  u'hich 
it  is  difficult  to  score,  which  is  an  important  point.  The 
game  is  not  so  much  won  by  brilliant  breaks,  of  which 
the  newspapers  make  much,  as  by  an  average  of 
decent  performances  on  the  table.  The  player  whose 
average  is  10  for  a  break  is  well  above  most  amateur 
performers.  As  we  write,  Inman  has  scored  a  useful, 
but  not  decisive  lead  against  Smith,  and  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between  these  two 
and  Falkiner.  The  long  supremacy  enjoyed  by  John 
Roberts  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Stevenson  of  recent 
years  was  as  fine  an  artist  with  the  cue  as  any  man, 
but  he  was  overloaded  with  the  artist’s  temperament, 
and  temperament  counts  for  a  good  deal  in  the  long 
strain  of  a  professional  match. 
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BRITISH-AMF.  RICAN  TOBACCO 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  British  American  Tobacco 
Co.  Ltd.  was  held  on  December  30ch  at  the  offices  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  Westminster  House  7,  Millbank,  S.W.l,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hood,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Deputy-Chairmen 
The  Chairman  said  :  With  your  approval  we  will  take  the 
Notice  convening  the  Meeting  and  the  Report  of  the  Directors 
and  Accounts  which  have  been  circulated,  as  read,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  will  now  read  the  Auditor’s  certificate. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  M.  Rickards,  F.C.I.S.)  accordingly  read 
the  certificate  of  Sir  William  Plender,  G.B.E.  of  Deloitte,  Plen- 
der,  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Chartered  Accountant,  appended  to  the 

accounts.  , ,  ,  .  . 

The  Chairman  :  Since  we  last  met  Mr.  Hallward,  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Board,  has  unfortunately  had  to  resign  on 
account  of  ill-health.  The  Directors  extremely  regret  the  cause 
of  his  resignation  and  hope  that  the  rest  will  prove  beneficial  and 
that  he  will  be  restored  to  health.' 

Another  Director,  Mr  J.  A.  Thomas,  who  had  charge  of  our 
business  in  China  for  a  number  of  years  past  and  has  rendered 
very  valuable  services  to  the  Company,  has  taken  the  opportunity 
of  the  formation  of  British-American  Tobacco  Co.  (China),  Ltd., 
to  resign  his  Directorship  of  this  Company,  and  we  wish  him 
every  success  in  the  banking  business  into  which  he  has  entered. 

The  Directors  have  filled  the  vacancies  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Harry  Herbert  Neale,  the  Chief  Accountant,  and  Mr.  William 
Francis  Alexander,  who  will  come  up  for  re-election  at  a  later 

stage  of  the  meeting.  . 

Last  year  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  share- 
holders  we  had  not  resumed  the  occupation  of  the  offices  vacated 
by  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  but  we  are  glad  to  welcome  the 
shareholders  here  again  for  our  Annual  Meeting  to-day. 

As  you  are  aware,  it  is  usual  at  our  Annual  Meeting  to  go 
through  the  various  items  in  the  Balance  Sheet  and  make  some 
comments  thereon. 

Taking  the  assets  side  of  the  Balance  Sheet  first,  you  will 
observe  that  the  item — Real  Estate  and  Buildings  at  cost  less 
provision  for  amortisation  of  leaseholds  ,£541,986  6s.  2d.— shows 
an  increase  of  .£66,538.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  extensions  to  our  Liverpool  factory  and  the  purchase  of 
adjoining  land.  Whilst  we  have  also  purchased  land  at  South¬ 
ampton  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  factory,  yet  we  have 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion,  owing  to  conditions  as  to 
building,  that  it  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  start  the  erection 
of  a  factory. 

Plant,  Machinery,  Furniture  and  Fittings  at  cost  or  under, 
£’419,500  15s.,  shows  a  decrease  of  £40,853,  which  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  disposal  of  a  factory  in  New  York  which  we 
have  sold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  machinery  at  our  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  Branch,  shows  a  material  increase,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  item  is  reduced  by  the  amount  I  have  mentioned. 

Goodwill,  Trade  Marks  and  Patents  stands  at  che  same  figure 
as  last  year,  viz.,  £505,114  18s.  6d.  We  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  is  not  a  fitting  time  to  further  decrease  this 
item. 

Loans  to  and  Current  Account  with  Associated  -Companies, 
£7,194,957  12s.  2d.,  shows  an  increase  of  £1,127,433.  This 
again  is  due  to  increased  supplies  to  the  Associated  Companies 
and  the  replenishments  of  their  stocks  which  had  been  depleted, 
together  with  additional  advances  to  them.  It  is  also  to  some 
extent  due  to  the  postponement  of  remittances  owing  to  the 
adverse  rate  of  exchange. 

Investments  in  sAsociated  Companies,  £11,356,132  Is.  lid.,  is 
also  up  by  £2,664,432.  This  is  the  largest  item  on  the  assets 
side,  and  the  increase  represents  additional  investments  in  Asso¬ 
ciated  Companies 

Other  Investments,  £607,922,  is  increased  by  £453,813,  due 
to  investments  in  War  Bonds. 

Stocks  of  Leaf,  Manufactured  Goods  and  Materials  at  cost 
or  under,  £7,021,185  3s.  6d.,  shows  a  reduction  of  £1,176,308. 
We  have  hitherto  carried  in  our  stocks  of  leaf,  manufactured 
goods  and  materials  at  cost  or  under,  but  for  some  years  past, 
as  you  will  readily  understand  with  rising  prices,  cost  or  under 
has  been  lower  than  the  market  value.  As  you  will  probably 
have  seen  from  the  newspapers,  there  has  recently  been  a  material 
reduction  in  the  price  of  raw  leaf.  The  auction  sales  in  America 
begin  about  August  and  continue  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Our 
Balance  Sheet,  of  course,  is  as  of  the  30th  September  last,  and 
we  have  taken  in  stocks  this  year  at  market  value  as  at  that 
date,  which  is  a  continuance  of  our  policy  of  carrying  chem  in 
at  the  lower  figure  of  the  two.  In  this  case  the  market  value  is 
less  than  cost  by  a  substantial  amount. 

Sundry  Debtors  (less  provision  for  Doubtful  Debts)  and  Debit 
Balances  £2,531,176  10s.  3d.  is  reduced  as  compared  with  last 
year  by  £241,538  because  as  at  the  date  of  the  Balance  Sheet 
less  money  was  owing  to  us. 

Cash'  at  Bankers  and  in  Transit,  the  last  item  on  the  assets 
side,  £2,856,119  12s.  7d.,  shows  a  decrease  of  £1,280,854. 
The  explanation  of  this  reduction  is  that  we  had  less  funds  in 
hand,  and  it  is  .reflected  on  the  other  side  in  the  items  of 
Creditors  and  Credit  balance,  where  there  is  a  decrease  of  out¬ 
standing  liabilities. 

Turning  to  the  liabilities  side  of  the  Balance  Sheet,  the  issued 
capital  of  4,500,000  Preference  Shares  remains  the  same,  but  the 
issue  of  Ordinary  Shares  has  increased  from  8,501,911  to 
16,002,523.  You  will  remember  that  in  April  last  we  made  an 
issue  at  par  of  one  share  in  two,  and  in  respect  of  that  issue 
4,264,484  shares  were  taken  up  by  the  Ordinary  Shareholders 
up  to  the  30th  September.  In  addition  21,500  shares  had  been 
issued  to  certain  Directors  in  January  last,  in  pursuance  of  the 
authority  given  by  the  Articles  of  Association  and  the  resolutions 
of  the  shareholders,  of  the  19th  May,  1919,  out  of  the  34,704 
then  authorised, 
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Beyond  that  there  were  issued  17,532  shares  in  response  to 
belated  acceptances  of  the  offer  of  one  in  three  made  in  June, 

It  will  also  be  within  your  .recollection  that  in  July  last  we  made 
a  further  issue  to  the  Ordinary  Shareholders  of  one  share  in  four 
in  respect  of  which  3,197,096  shares  had  been  accepted  and  issued 
up  to  September  30th  last. 

The  item  of  Creditors  and  Credit  Balances  is  reduced  from 
£9  918  597  to  £5,678,938,  a  very  substantial  reduction.  This  is 
mainly ’accounted  for  by  the  .reduction  of  Cash  at  Bankers  and 
in  transit  on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  and  to  the  adjustment  of  our  liability  in  respect  of  Excess 
Profits  Duty  to  the  date  of  the  Balance  Sheet. 

The  increase  in  Reserves  for  Buildings,  Machinery,  and  Mate¬ 
rials,  £630,164  12s.  lid.,  is  due  to  the  ordinary  provisions  under 
this  heading.  The  item  is  strengthened  to  the  extent  of  £87,342. 

Premium  on  Ordinary  Shares  issued,  £391,039,  shows  an 
increase  of  £23,375.  Of  that  amount  £21,500  was  received  as 
the  premium  on  that  number  of  shares  from  Directors,  to  whom 
they  were  allotted  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  on  May 
19th  1919,  and  £1,875  was  received  as  the  difference  between  the 
£2  per  share  received  by  the  Company  on  issue  and  the  amount 
realised  on  the  surrender  by  Mr.  Hallward  of  certain  shares 
allotted  to  him  under  his  agreement  which  became  saleable  on  his 
resignation  and  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company. 

Provision  for  the  redemption  of  coupons,  £55,834  6s.,  shows  a 

small  reduction  of  £4,882.  . 

Special  Reserve,  £1,198,727  4s„  shows  an  increase  o 

£41  739  17s.,  due  almost  entirely  to  a  sum  realised  in  respect  of 
the  liquidation  of  some  shares  in  excess  of  the  amount  standing 

General  Reserve  to  provide  against  possible  losses  arising  from 
the  war  £1,500,000.  As  I  mentioned  at  the  meeting  last  year, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government  we  sold  shortly  after  the 
war  commenced  our  shares  in  German  companies  and  loans  to 
those  companies  and  officials  connected  with  them.  The  greater 
part  of  our  claims  resolve  themselves  into  two  categories  (1) 
Loans  and  current  accounts  and  (2)  Shares  in  the  German  Com¬ 
panies.  The  amounts  of  the  loans  and  current  accounts  have  now 
been  agreed  and  we  expect  to  receive  shortly  a  sum  approximately 
amounting  to  £1,280,000,  which  includes  interest  on  the  amount 
up  to  the  date  of  payment — payable  under  the  contract  we  made. 
So  soon  as  this  substantial  amount  is  received,  it  will  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  this  General  Reserve  at  the  figure  at  which  it 
stands  in  our  Balance  Sheet,  but  that  is  a  matter  which  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with  next  year.  Payment  for  the  amount  (rough  y 
over  five  million  marks)  of  the  claim  owing  to  us  for  the  sale 
of  the  shares  in  German  companies  has  yet  to  be  completed.  V\  e 
hope  that  will  be  done  at  an  early  date.  - 
That  brings  me  to  the  last  item,  viz.,  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  You  will  remember  that  last  year  we  carried  forward 
a  balance  of  £4,912,733  12s.  Id.,  out  of  which  we  paid  a  final 
dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  amounting  to  £512,421  19s.  2d.,  which 
left  us  with  a  disposable  balance  of  £4,400,311  12s.  lid.  In 
May  last  the  Directors  purchased  the  641,000  shares  of  the 
Garland  Steamship  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  1,900,000  dols., 
equal  to  £475,437  19s.  0d.,  and  in  pursuance  of  Extraordinary 
Resolutions  of  the  shareholders  of  10th  May  lasc,  this  sum  was 
written  off  and  the  shares  of  Garland  Steamship  Corporation 
distributed  amongst  the  Ordinary  shareholders. 

In  addition,  the  shareholders  decided  co  capitalise  £3,202,853 
or  such  other  sum  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  one  share  in  four 
out  of  the  undivided  profits  of  the  Company  and  to  apply  the 
sum  in  making  payment  in  full  at  par  for  Ordinary  shares  whic 
were  to  be  allotted  to  and  distributed  rateably  among  the  holders 
of  Ordinary  shares  in  proportion  to  their  holdings  so  that  each 
holder  of  Ordinary  shares  would  receive  one  new  share  in  respect 
of  every  four  Ordinary  shares  held  by  him  and  fractional  certi¬ 
ficates  in  respect  of  any  shares  less  than  four.  In  pursuance  of 
that  resolution  the  Directors  allotted  _  up  to  September  30th 
3  197  096  shares  at  par,  which  amount  is  deducted  from  the  dis¬ 
posable  balance,  leaving  £727,777  13s.  lid.  It  would  perhaps  be 
as  well  if  I  explained  that  the  whole  of  the  holders  of  share 
warrants  to  bearer  have  not  yet  presented  their  coupons,  _  and 
there  was  as  at  September  30th  a  contingent  liability  to  issue 
3  410  further  Ordinary  shares.  Since  that  dace  coupons  have 
been  lodged  and  some  of  the  3,410  shares  have  been  allotted. 

To  the  £727,777  13s.  lid.  the  direct  profits  and  dividends  tor 
the  year,  after  deducting  all  charges  and  expenses  for  manage¬ 
ment  and  providing  for  Income  Tax  and  Corporation  Profit  Tax 
and  adjusting  the  liability  in  respect  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  will 
have  to  be  added,  amounting  to  £4,879,177  3s  ud.,  less  Prefer¬ 
ence  dividend  of  £225,000  and  the  four  interim  dividends  amount¬ 
ing  to  £2,305,086  4s  3d.,  which  leaves  a  disposable  balance  ot 
£3  076  868  12s.  lid.,  out  of  which  the  Directors  recommend 
the’ distribution  on  January  10th  next  of  a  final  dividend  (free 
of  British  Income  Tax)  on  the  issued  Ordinary  shares  of  9  per 
cent.,  amounting  to  £1,440,405  14s.  5d.,  leaving  £1,636,462 
18s.  6d.  to  be  carried  forward. 

This  final  dividend  of  9  per  cent,  will  make  30  per  cent,  for  the 
vear  upon  the  Ordinary  shares  which  were  in  _  existence  a  year 
ago,  and  upon  the  others  which  have  been  issued  since,  the 
amount,  of  course,  varies  with  the  date  of  their  actual  issue. 

I  now  formerly  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Reporc  and 
Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  ended  September  30th,  1920,  includ¬ 
ing  the  payment  on  the  10th  January  next  of  a  final  dividend  of 
9  per  cent,  upon  the  issued  Ordinary  shares  (free  of  Britts 
Income  Tax).  I  have  declared  for  the  year  1920-1921  an  interim 
dividend  of  4  per  cent,  (free  of  British  Income  Tax)  als  opayable 
on  January  10th,  so  that  the  shareholders  will  receive  on  that 

date  13  per  cent.  .  ... 

Sir  Hugh  Cunliffe-Owen,  Bart.,  seconded  the  motion,  which 

was  agreed  to  unanimously  without  discussion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


8  January  1921 
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The  List  of  Applications  for  purchase  will  close  on  or 
before  17th  January,  1921. 


GUNARD 

STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY  Ltd. 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  OF 

£4,000,000  7%  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock 

at  £90% 

Minimum  yield  on  purchase  price  (including 
redemption)  £8%. 

The  whole  of  the  issue  will  be  redeemed  on 
1st  Aug.,  1941  at  par;  but  the  Cunard  Com¬ 
pany  reserve  the  right,  on  giving  six  months’ 
notice  at  any  time  after  1st  January,  1926,  to 
pay  off  all  or  any  part  of  the  issue  at  any  time 
prior  to  that  date  by  drawings  at  par,  or  by 
purchase  in  the  market. 

Offers  for  sale  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from 

Mersey  Investment  Trust,  Ltd.,  and  B.  S.  T., 
Ltd.,  3,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.3  and 
51,  North  John  Street,  Liverpool;  Bank  of 
Liverpool  and  Martins,  Limited,  Liverpool, 
and  Branches  :  Barclays  Bank,  Limited, 
Lombard  Street,  E.C.3,  and  Branches;  Lon¬ 
don  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Limited, 
Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.3. 

The  application  form  attached  to  any  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  may  be  used. 


THE  CITY 

A  REMARKABLE  outburst  of  optimism  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  gloom  and 

depression  which  marked  the  closing  weeks  of 
1920.  After  all,  there  is  much  in  the  outlook 

that  is  far  from  discouraging.  One  half  the  world 
has  goods  to  supply  of  which  the  other  half  is  in  urgent 
need.  That  is  the  basic  fact  to  bear  in  mind.  The 

question  of  finance  cannot  indefinitely  hold  up  the  re¬ 

sumption  of  trade.  There  is  a  solution,  and  necessity 
will  point  the  way.  It  is  a  question  of  credit  and  con¬ 
fidence.  If  another  country  cannot  pay  for  our  manu¬ 
factured  goods  in  cash,  it  may  be  able  to  do  so  in  kind. 
If  it  be  at  present  in  a  destitute  condition,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  extended  credit.  At  all  costs,  the  wheels  of 
commerce  must  be  restarted,  and  if  some  initial  sacri¬ 
fices  and  risks  are  involved,  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
incur  them.  One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  progres¬ 
sive  development  is  the  difficulty  experienced  in  cutting 
adrift  from  pre-war  customs  and  traditions.  The 
world  is  changed,  and  some  of  our  most  cherished  be¬ 
liefs  will  have  to  go  by  the  board.  We  have  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  an  adaptable  race.  Let  us  live  up  to  it. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  depreciation  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  practically  all  commodities  and  securities,  it 
is  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  amount  of  financial 
trouble  to  come  to  light  has  been  comparatively  small. 
There  may  be  a  few  lame  about;  but  if,  as  many  be¬ 
lieve,  the  worst  of  the  depression  is  over,  confidence 
will  be  quickly  restored.  A  very  great  help  at  this 
juncture  would  be  afforded  by  a  reduction  in  the  Bank 
Rate.  In  the  Money  Market  the  view  seems  to  be  that 
a  reduction  will  not  be  forthcoming  until  the  spring. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  untoward  developments  in 
the  financial  world,  a  lower  rate  may  be  seen  within  a 
few  weeks.  A  reduction  just  now  would  have  a  very 
potent  influence  on  finance  and  industry. 


—  — | 
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The  improved  sentiment  in  evidence  in  the  Industrial 
Share  Group  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  optimistic  antici¬ 
pations  as  to  the  Bank  Rate.  The  conviction  also  that 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will  coincide  with  the  demise 
of  E.P.D.  has  been  another  helpful  influence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  announce 
its  intentions  with  regard  to  this  impost,  suggests  at 
least  that  no  alternative  has  yet  been  found.  An  extra 
death  duty  has  been  mentioned  as  a  likely  substitute. 
It  would  certainly  not  be  less  popular  than  the  tax  it 
supplanted. 

A  very  high  average  return  is  obtainable  from  quite 
respectable  securities  in  these  days,  though  the  investoi 
who  looks  for  absolute  safety  cannot  expect  much  more 
than  6  %.  War  Loan  Fives,  allowing  for  redemption, 
show  about  6J%,  and  the  yield  on  this  stake  may  be 
regarded  as  the  standard  for  the  rest  of  the  list.  The 
fact  that  War  Loan  Fives  are  available  for  death  duty 
payments  at  their  issue  price  of  95,  gives  them  an  ad¬ 
ditional  attraction.  This  feature  is  still  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Victory  Bonds,  which  are  available  at  100. 
The  current  yield,  howrever,  is  small,  and  the  chance 
of  participating  in  drawings  is  not  worth  much. 

Those  who  like  a  speculative  flavour  in  their  invest¬ 
ments,  will  find  plenty  of  opportunities  in  the  Foreign 
Market.  Chinese  4^%  1898  bonds  look  especially  at- 
trative.  They  are  quite  a  good  security  with  a  lien 
on  the  Maritime  Customs.  They  give  a  running  yield 
of  about  7i%,  and  the  chance  of  participating  in  the 
annual  drawings  which  take  place  this  month  is  dis- 
tictly  good,  the  outstanding  amount  of  the  loan  being 
only  £11,816,675  out  of  an  original  total  of 
£16,000,000.  Argentines  are  proving  popular,  and 
Japanese  Government,  and  Municipal  bonds  are  being 
bought  at  the  loiver  levels  to  which  they  were  reduced 
by  the  naval  armaments  scare.  Investors  are  shy  of 
Brazilian  tilings,  pending  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
for  a  loan  in  the  United  States.  The  redemption  of 
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the  Brazilian  loans  is  not  due  to  begin  until  1927,  and 
owing  to  the  slump  in  coffee  and  rubber,  the  Republic 
is  passing  through  a  tight  corner.  Still  the  yield  of 
10%  offered  by  the  Funding  loan  of  1914  is  not  to  be 
despised.  It  has  a  second  charge  on  the  customs,  and 
next  to  the  old  Funding  may  be  considered  the  best  of 
the  bunch. 

Rubber  shares  have  cut  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
general  market  rally.  It  seems  rather  ungracious  to 
talk  of  sentiment  in  connection  with  the  recovery,  but 
we  can  hardly  look  for  a  sustained  rise  until  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  rubber  going  into  consumption  compares  more 
favourably  with  the  amount  imported.  Last  week  a 
further  1,200  tons  were  added  to  the  London  stocks, 
which  are  now  more  than  double  those  of  a  year  ago. 
But  patience  is  necessary.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  output  restriction  will  soon  begin  to  tell.  The 
yield  of  rubber  from  the  plantations  is  always  at  its 
lowest  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April, 
and  a  few  months  hence  a  striking  falling  off  in  ship¬ 
ments  should  be  witnessed. 

The  sold-out  condition  of  the  Share  Market  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  remarkably  responsive  to  the  improved  de¬ 
mand.  No  doubt  a  good  many  of  the  dealers  have 
been  caught  short,  and  their  repurchases  have  assisted 
the  rise.  All  the  leading  counters  have  made  a  sub¬ 
stantial  recovery.  Anglo  Dutch  plantations,  which 
probably  has  well  over  a  million  sterling  in  cash  re¬ 
sources,  has  been  much  in  evidence,  and  after  dipping 
below  par  has  re-established  itself  at  a  substantial 
premium.  Rubber  Trusts  also,  after  falling  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  discount,  have  rallied  to  well  over  par.  Sub¬ 
stantial  gains  have  also  been  made  by  shares  which  are 
regarded  less  as  counters,  and  more  as  investment  is¬ 
sues.  Investors  will  be  well-advised  at  this  juncture  to 
confine  their  attention  to  companies  having  ample  cash 
resources. 

Interest  in  the  Oil  Share  Market  has  been  mainly 
centred  in  Mexican  Eagle.  There  is  method  in  this. 
The  investor  can  see  his  way  in  this  company  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  is  quite  foreign  to  Oil  shares  in  general.  The 
financial  year  of  the  company  ends  June  30th,  and  for 
the  first  five  months  the  shipments  of  oil  amount  to 
9,985,698  barrels,  contrasting  with  5,602,784  barrels 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The 
shipments  in  November  last  amounted  to  2,456,859 
barrels  against  907,400  barrels  in  November,  1919. 
These  are  the  figures  on  which  the  profits  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  will  be  based,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
admit  of  a  considerably  better  dividend  even  on  the  in¬ 
creased  capital.  The  evidence  is  that  the  company  can 
earn  100%  with  comparative  ease  and  a  total  distribu¬ 
tion  of  75%  for  1920-21  is  commonly  anticipated.  If 
these  estimates  are  anywhere  near  the  mark,  and  they 
are  generally  accepted  in  well-informed  quarters,  the 
shares  can  be  bought  with  confidence  at  the  present 
price,  and  held  for  xo. 

Among  industrial  issues  Dunlops  have  remained  very 
much  in  the  lime-light.  The  course  of  prices  has  been 
erratic  with  a  weaker  tendency.  An  official  circular  de¬ 
tailing  the  present  state  of  affairs,  in  the  company  is 
expected  daily,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  of  a  re¬ 
assuring  nature.  The  company  has  sold  two  of  its 
cotton  mills.  It  is  said  that  five  of  the  directors  are 
leaving  the  Board,  and  also  that  an  issue  of  £2,000,000 
in  debentures  at  10%  is  contemplated.  The  latter,  if 
offered,  would  not  lack  support.  There  are  great  poten¬ 
tialities  in  the  Dunlop  outlook.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed,  if  the  prevailing  trade  paralysis  had  not  hit  this 
concern,  as  it  has  hit  others.  But  a  mere  check  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  a  collapse. 

In  the  South  African  market  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Chartered — otherwise  the  shares  of  the  British 
South  African  Company — have  come  to  life  again  in 
anticipation  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  claim  for 
£7,500,000,  plus  interest,  in  respect  of  administrative 
deficits  incurred  more  or  less  on  Government  account. 


The  Cave  Commission  is  expected  to  get  busy  again 
early  next  week,  if  the  word  “  busy  ”  is  not  a  mis¬ 
nomer  as  applied  to  the  deliberations  of  this  body.  A 
year  ago  Chartered  were  priced  at  well  over  par,  but 
now  that  an  award  is  at  least  12  months  nearer,  they 
are  only  about  15s.  If  markets  were  not  so  much  op¬ 
pressed  by  financial  considerations,  the  shares  would 
probably  be  double  the  present  price.  As  it  is,  there 
is  certainly  scope  for  capital  appreciation  in  Chartered. 

An  important  step  has  been  taken  to  meet  the  Rubber 
crisis.  The  planting  community  in  Malaya  has  been 
urging  for  months  past  that  legislation  by  the  local 
authorities  to  control  production  is  essential  in  the 
present  emergency.  At  first  the  Rubber  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  emphatically  opposed  such  a  course,  but  it  is 
now  announced  that  the  Council  has  cabled  to  the 
East  supporting  the  request.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
proposal  is  that  production  should  be  reduced  50%  in¬ 
stead  of  25%,  as  at  present  in  force.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Government  will  agree  to  take  action 
in  the  matter,  although  some  delay  is  inevitable,  as 
legislation  can  only  go  through  after  the  assent  of  the 
home  authorities  has  been  obtained.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  industry  is  unable  to  set  its  own  house  in  order 
without  official  assistance.  The  25%  restriction  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Rubber  Growers’  Association  proved 
something  of  a  farce  in  practice.  The  new  scheme,  if 
it  should  go  through,  may  be  treated  with  greater  re¬ 
spect. 

The  shares  of  the  British  Cellulose  and  Chemical 
Manufacturing  Company  are  slipping  to  a  price  which 
must  occasion  some  concern  to  holders.  For  a  Com¬ 
pany  in  which  the  Government  have  a  considerable 
stake,  the  drop  from  30s.  to  9s.  is  exceptional.  There 
are  rumours  that  Sir  Harry  McGowan  is  likely  to  re¬ 
sign  the  chairmanship,  and  if  this  is  confirmed,  an 
explanation  should  be  forthcoming.  Already  other 
directors  have  unaccountably  disappeared  from  the 
board. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

WHEN  Parliament  meets  in  February,  it  will 
include  two  new  members.  Mr.  Samuel 
Roberts,  whose  father  holds  one  of  the  Sheffield 
seats,  scored  an  easy  victory  at  Hereford  over  his 
Liberal  and  Anti-Waste  opponent.  The  latter  stunt 
has  been  worked  hard  by  the  Harmsworth  press  and 
has  got  Sir  Thomas  Poison  in  at  Dover,  where  Major 
Astor  has  failed  badly  for  the  Coalition.  But  we  think 
he  lost  through  an  outrageous  personal  attack. 

The  Premier,  with  some  chosen  associates,  has  been 
residing  of  late  at  Chequers  Court.  It  is  a  fine  big 
house  in  a  gap  of  the  Chilterns,  built  in  1566,  and  the 
removal  of  later  Georgian  additions  has  improved  its 
appearance.  It  belonged  to  the  Hawtreys,  whose 
tombs  are  in  Ellesborough  Church  close  by,  and  later 
to  the  Crokes.  The  last  heiress  of  this  line  brought 
into  the  house  a  number  of  relics  of  Cromwell,  whom 
Gladstone  on  a  visit  once  denounced  as  an  enemy  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  name  of  Chequers  goes 
back  for  700  years  to  the  first  owner,  Elias  de  Scaccariis. 
The  neighbourhood  is  full  of  history  and  tradition,  from 
King  Cymbeline  to  John  Hampden.  We  do  not 
imagine  that  such  associations  have  a  strong  appeal  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  History  and  archaeology  are  not 
his  line  :  he  prefers  the  news  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  opposition,  Lord  Reading  goes  to  India 
as  Viceroy.  The  appointment  puzzles  us,  and  will 
puzzle  most  people.  It  is  hinted  that  the  country  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Lord  Reading  for  exceptional  services  during 
the  war,  but  so  far  these  services  have  never  been 
divulged.  One  must  assume  that  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  colleagues  have  found  him  both  capable  and 
useful  in  the  past  :  were  it  otherwise,  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 
would  never  have  become  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng¬ 
land,  nor  Lord  Reading  Viceroy  of  India.  All  that, 
however,  is,  shall  we  say  ?  high  politics.  What  we  are 
most  concerned  about  is  India.  As  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Montagu  does  not  come  into  personal  contact  with 


the  people  of  India;  but  as  Viceroy,  Lord  Reading 
must.  How  will  he  be  received  by  Indian  and  Anglo- 
Indian?  With  the  former  he  cannot  hope  to  win  favour, 
while  the  latter  have  been  already  prejudiced  by  both 
Mr.  Montagu  and  Sir  William  Meyer.  Our  public 
sendees  in  the  East  will  suffer  severely,  and  our  pres¬ 
tige  also.  We  sincerely  trust  that  in  making  his 
choice  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not  put  friendship  be¬ 
fore  public  policy.  We  should  like  to  hear  the  appoint¬ 
ment  discussed  by  Pailiament. 

An  appointment  must  soon  be  made  of  a  new 
Governor-General  of  Canada.  The  vice-regal  career 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
success.  Perhaps  this  is  not  quite  his  fault;  he  is 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  ungracious  Cavendish 
manner.  Although  by  no  means  such  a  boor  as  his 
late  uncle,  he  is  every  bit  as  shy.  Why  not  offer  the 
post  to  Lord  Northcliffe?  But  Canada  might  not  care 
for  a  Governor-General  who  is  an  unwilling  public 
speaker.  No;  we  must  turn  elsewhere.  There  is  Lord 
Byng;  the  Canadians  love  him.  There  is  Lord  Des- 
borough,  almost  as  popular  among  Canadian  business 
folk  as  he  is  everywhere  here.  Both  these  men  are  the 
reverse  of  neurotic,  are  devoid  of  vanity,  and  hold  long 
records  of  self-effacing  public  service.  That  ought  to 
count,  even  in  politics. 

The  Labour  Party  will  have  none  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  schemes  for  reducing  unemployment.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  formulate  their  own.  This  being 
so,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  some  remarkable  proposals 
are  being  made,  not  by  cranks,  but  by  unions  and  other 
trade  organisations  supposed  to  represent  large  bodies 
of  workers.  We  have  already  suggested  the  lines  on 
which  industries  might  bear  their  own  unemployment 
cost,  but  here  comes  a  trade  union  leader  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  each  industry  should  bear  that  cost,  but  that 
the  money  should  be  found  by  employers  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  workers  !  If  this  is  a  sample  of  the 
logic  employed  by  Labour,  the  sooner  they  are  brought 
to  their  senses  the  better.  They  appear  to  be  ignorant 
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of  the  basic  laws  of  economics.  Meanwhile  the  band- 
conducted  processions  and  street  begging  are  doing 
infinite  harm  to  a  cause  which  is  deserving  of  every 
sympathy  and  consideration.  The  public  are  not 
blind,  nor  are  the  workers  themselves.  They  see  clearly 
the  composition  of  these  processions,  and  shrewdly 
suspect  that  the  collections  call  for  more  careful  super¬ 
vision.  The  foreign  youths  and  noisy  ne’er-do-weels 
so  loudly  demanding  work  might  well  be  registered, 
and  their  antecedents  recorded. 

Riots,  such  as  those  at  Whitehall  and  at  Islington, 
reveal  some  facts  that  should  be  better  known  than  they 
are.  One  is  that  among  the  population  of  our  big 
cities  there  is  a  large  leaven  of  aliens.  Irresponsible 
young  men,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  stake  in  the 
country  and  without  any  love  for  it,  they  are  always 
willing  to  create  disturbances,  having  “  nothing  to 
lose,  and  everything  to  gain.”  Under  the  cover  of 
what  is  termed  political  agitation,  they  are  out  for  what 
they  can  get.  They  receive  the  hospitality  of  this 
country  and  give  nothing  in  return.  With  these  aliens 
are  always  to  be  found  susceptible  youths  of  from:  18 
to  23,  the  first  fruits  of  our  higher  free  education.  These 
young  men  have  no  desire  for  technical  occupation,  or 
work  of  any  sort.  A  minority  have  served  in  the  army, 
but  the  majority  not  only  did  not  serve,  but  stayed  at 
home  and  “  earned  ”  wages  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
value  of  their  services.  Contented  enough,  so  long  as 
they  received  those  high  wages  for  what  practically 
amounted  to  loafing,  they  resent  a  resumption  of  normal 
conditions.  It  is  with  such  worthless  material  that 
Mr.  Lansbury  and  Miss  Pankhurst  work.  It  should 
be  brought  home  to  them  that  the  people  of  this  country- 
will  not  tolerate  such  annoyance. 

It  is  continually  stated  that  ca’canny  is  practised 
deliberately  by  workpeople  in  order  to  spin  out  the 
supply  of  employment  among  an  increased  number  of 
persons,  or  to  provide  a  given  number  of  persons  with 
work  over  a  longer  period.  In  some  cases  this  may  be 
true;  in  others  the  motive  is  neither  so  altruistic  nor  so 
subtle.  It  is  merely  that  most  work-people,  like  school¬ 
boys,  do  not  like  to  work  hard;  they  do  as  much  as  in¬ 
clination  allows,  or  the  cost  of  maintaining  their 
standard  of  life  calls  for,  and  then  slack  off.  To  at¬ 
tribute  the  general  reduction  in  output  per  person  to 
ca’canny  exclusively,  is  to  forget  a  leading  human 
characteristic,  laziness,  now  increased  by  excessive  pay 
for  reduced  effort. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  employment  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  short,  all  wages  in  the  printing  industries 
were  raised  in  December.  There  appears  to  be  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  in  these  increases.  For  the  least 
skilled  form  of  reproduction  work,  that  of  stereotyping, 
the  minimum  weekly  wage  is  now  £6  10s.  Before  the 
war  it  was  £2  8s.  The  position  of  process  block  en¬ 
gravers  is  much  the  same.  The  result  is  that  the  ranks 
of  unemployment  are  increasing  every  week.  Not  only 
are  users  restricting  and  cancelling  their  orders,  but 
process  blocks  and  stereos  are  being  imported  in  large 
numbers  from  France  and  Holland.  Because  of  the 
exchange,  France  can  make  these  for  half  our  price, 
and  without  any  exchange  benefit  Holland  can  do  the 
same.  Music  publishers  have  discovered  that  an  en¬ 
graved  plate  can  be  obtained  in  Leipzic  for  2s.  6d., 
while  in  this  country  they  have  to  pay  4s.  for  the  plate 
before  it  is  touched. 

What  justification  was  there  for  raising  wages,  when 
both  employers  and  men  must  have  known  that  there 
was  an  increasing  shrinkage  in  orders?  An  attempt  is 
being  made  to  stop  the  importation  of  foreign  work, 
but  one  might  as  well  try  to  stem  the  tide,  for  we  must 
trade  abroad.  Every  month  now  old-established"  papers 
are  being  stopped  because  of  the  cost.  Last  week  the 
Englishwoman  ceased  publication,  “  beaten  by  the  high 
and  ever-increasing  cost”  and  many  others  will  follow. 
This  is  a  loss  to  everyone  and  we  consider  the  Master 
Printers’  Federation  greatly  to  blame  in  the  matter. 


There  is  great  alarm  in  the  North,  and  in  South 
Wales,  over  the  ship-building  slump.  Orders  are  now 
being  cancelled  right  and  left,  and  forfeits  paid  to  get 
l  id  of  unprofitable  tonnage.  In  ship-building,  America 
is  no  competitor,  but  Japan,  Germany  and  Holland  are 
keen  rivals,  and  they  are  now  undercutting  us.  With 
normal  freights  we  cannot  now  build  ships  to  pay;  con¬ 
sequently  no  one  will  buy.  Is  not  that  an  adequate  ex¬ 
planation  of  unemployment  in  this  direction?  Again, 
ship  owners  are  laying  up  their  vessels  in  order  not  to 
incur  further  losses.  This  is  a  serious  injury,  which 
will  be  felt  for  many  days  to  come,  both  by  the  owners 
and  the  public.  Ships  are  now  largely  owned  by  com¬ 
panies  or  syndicates  composed  of  men  without  training 
and  experience  in  the  running  of  passenger  or  cargo 
craft. 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  there  is  hardly  a  ship¬ 
owner  left  in  Glasgow,  although  ship-owning  was  one 
of  the  principal  businesses  in  our  “  second  city  ”  in 
1914.  With  the  coincidence  of  a  boom  in  freights  and 
E.P.D.,  the  canny  Glaswegian  sold  his  tonnage, 
either  abroad  or  to  the  public,  reaping  thereby  immense 
profits  which  he  quietly  pouched,  outwitting  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  jeopardising  the  future  of 
British  shipping.  It  was  only  recently  that  Sir  Joseph 
Macleay  urged  that  the  Government  required  more 
business  men  in  the  handling  of  the  country’s  affairs. 
With  all  due  regard  to  Sir  Joseph,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  we  beg  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  his  advice,  and  that  from  experience  in  his 
own  department. 

The  rapid  appearance  of  combines  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  scientific  research  subsidised  from  public 
funds.  Already  scientists  and  chemists  engaged  in 
this  work  have  protested  that  the  fruits  of  their 
labours  are,  in  effect,  handed  over  to  trusts  for  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  private  gain.  This  is  easy  of  compre¬ 
hension,  for  who  can  compete  with  them  in  facilities, 
financial  and  otherwise,  for  putting  the  results  of 
scientific  research  to  commercial  use?  Not  only  do 
the  public  pay  the  combines’  price  for  their  output, 
but  they  finance  their  research  and  experimental 
work.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  grants  are  voted 
for  research  in  this  or  that  line,  but  not  so  satisfactory 
to  think  that  the  public  reap  their  reward  via  some 
controlling  trust  or  combine.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
them- 

In  the  matter  of  milk,  we  are  pleased  to  learn  from 
the  latest  report,  that  the  public  have  not  been  swindled 
by  the  trade  combine.  Farmers,  in  their  favoured  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  been  doing  well,  but  we  appreciate 
the  fact  that  their  circumstances  are  at  least  regu¬ 
larised.  At  all  events,  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  milk 
has  been  fairly  priced  and  well  distributed.  One  re¬ 
commendation  we  would  heartily  endorse,  and  that  is 
that  so  important  a  product  and  so  valuable  and 
universal  a  food  should  be  “  handled  ”  more  care¬ 
fully.  The  slushing  churn  taps  and  open  pails  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  people  versed  in  hygiene.  Not  only  in  its 
distribution,  but  in  its  production,  more  care  is  neces¬ 
sary  with  a  germ  carrier  of  such  wide  potentiality.  Milk 
should  be  sterilised,  and  delivered  in  sealed  bottles. 
Already  that  is  done  by  many  milk  merchants,  but  the 
practice  should  be  compulsory.  In  the  West  End  of 
London  there  is  at  least  one  dairyman  who  both  treats 
his  milk  and  hands  it  to  the  consumer  in  sealed  bottles, 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  district  served  by  him  is 
that  wherein  doctors  work  and  live,  and  every  house 
contains  either  a  nursing  home  or  the  consulting  rooms 
of  medical  and  surgical  specialists.  The  whole  com¬ 
munity  should  receive  their  milk  in  such  containers. 
The  price  paid  warrants  it. 

One  would  almost  imagine  that  press  and  shop¬ 
keepers  were  in  league.  Long  before  the  former  em¬ 
barked  on  their  price-breaking  campaign,  the  latter 
found  it  necessary  to  unload  stocks.  Now,  however, 
the  deluded  public  are  rushing  to  buy  the  cheap  rub- 
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bish  which  every  shop-keeper  knows  as  “  sale-goods.  ” 
People  are  thus  loaded  with  these  and  cannot  absorb 
more  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  engenders  unem¬ 
ployment.  Foreign  buyers,  hoping  for  lower  rates, 
have  cancelled  their  orders  for  the  present,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  dependent  on  export  must  therefore  jettison 
stocks,  or  finance  them.  The  latter  automatically 
stops  employment.  The  press  does  not  appreciate  this, 
or  it  would  not  stampede  the  public  into  reckless 
buying.  Or  is  the  press  more  interested  in  its  good 
clients,  the  large  Drapery  Stores,  than  in  the  public? 
Without  a  drop  in  wages,  there  can  be  no  real  fall  in 
prices.  “  Under-cost  ”  sales  must  eventually-  be  paid 
lor  by  someone. 

The  salary  list  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been 
raised  at  Geneva.  It  required  all  Mr.  Balfour’s  per¬ 
suasion  to  leave  it  undisturbed.  Many  of  the  salaries 
were  challenged,  notably  that  of  Sir  Eric  Drummond. 
The  secretariat  of  the  League  is  undoubtedly  paid  on 
a  lavish  scale.  Although  the  ordinary  clerk  gets  but 
£3  10s.  a  w'eek,  he  has  £1  a  day  for  expenses,  and  he 
may  take  his  mother  or  his  wife  with  him  to  Geneva, 
and  she  gets  £  1  a  day  maintenance,  and  every  child 
1  os.  a  day.  Their  goods  and  chattels  were  removed 
from  this  country  to  Geneva,  free  of  charge;  so  that  the 
average  salary  for  a  clerk  in  normal  circumstances 
would  be  something  like  £  1,500  a  year.  South  Africa, 
India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  voted  against  the 
continuance  of  the  present  scale,  but  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Mr.  Balfour  it  was  left  undisturbed. 

A  notable  change  is  evident  in  British  art.  For 
years  we  have  been  subjected  to  the  dishonest  work  of 
lazy  charlatans.  These,  backed  by  crazy  cranks  and 
easy-going  critics,  have  swindled  a  public  devoid  of 
courage  and  conviction,  or  the  power  to  distinguish 
dross  from  gold.  Fortunately  the  futurists,  Cubists 
and  innumerable  sects  of  incompetents  are  disappear¬ 
ing.  The  best  of  them  represented  a  reaction  against 
the  Post-impressionists,  which  had  its  value;  but  move¬ 
ments  which  may  have  begun  in  all  seriousness  soon 
became  the  prey  of  the  humbug  and  the  self-advertiser. 
Posterity  judges  harshly  the  art  of  those  to  whom 
notoriety  is  more  desirable  than  fame.  The  opening 
of  the  rearranged  Wallace  Collection  at  Hertford 
House,  the  loan  exhibition  of  Spanish  paintings  at 
Burlington  House,  and  the  smaller  annual  amateur  ex¬ 
hibitions,  suggest  on  the  part  of  the  public  a  welcome 
return  to  sanity,  and  the  appreciation  of  honest  w^ork 
and  technical  excellence.  It  is  a  refreshing  change. 

The  excitable  gentlemen  from  whom  the  Roumanian 
people  draw  their  supply  of  Ministers,  are  anxious  that 
France  and  England  should  re-open  trade  with  Rou- 
mania.  They  may  desire  to  receive  financial  support 
from  Western  Europe,  offering  as  security  grain  not 
yet  grown,  and  oil  not  yet  produced.  But  the  credit 
of  the  Roumanian  Government  is  not  now  regarded  in 
England  as  very  much  of  an  asset.  After  months  of 
negotiations  the  Roumanian  Government  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  honour  its  obligations,  some  time  in  default, 
to  British  holders  of  the  Roumania  1913  Loan;  but,  up 
to  the  present,  British  holders  of  the  1908  Loan,  upon 
which  interest  is  payable  in  Paris,  have  failed  to  induce 
Roumania  to  honour  the  unpaid  coupons.  British  ex¬ 
porters  and  investors  will,  therefore,  do  wrell  to  fight 
shy  of  Roumania.  Safer  openings  can  be  found  else¬ 
where. 

An  object-lesson  on  the  gross  and  net  value  of  “  liv¬ 
ings  ”  has  been  provided  by  Dr.  Bussell.  He  has  now? 
resigned  the  cure  of  Northolt,  because  he  gets  nothing 
for  himself.  The  living  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
better  sort;  but  there  is  a  pension  to  Dr.  Bussell’s  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  there  is  a  large  rectory  with  grounds  to 
keep  up.  This  is  one  of  many  cases  in  which  the  houses 
provided  are  too  large.  The  Church  should  sell  them, 
and  secure  more  modest  accommodation;  and  clergy¬ 
men  should  not  be  allowed,  as  they  were  in  earlier  days, 
to  build  big  places  which  are  useless  or  extravagant 
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encumbrances  to  their  successors.  Ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities  should  give  more  time  to  these  urgent  problems 
and  less  to  the  alteration  of  the  Prayer-Book. 

A  war  widow,  who  was  to  have  been  presented  under 
the  training  scheme  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  with  a 
sewing  machine,  has  taken  a  husband  instead.  This 
involves  the  loss  of  her  pension,  and  she  has  explained 
that  “  it  is  everyone’s  duty  to  relieve  the  Government 
of  its  great  load,  if  a  suitable  partner  can  be  found.” 
Which  is  very  noble,  no  doubt.  But  we  recall  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Weller  Senior,  that  more  widders  is 
married  than  single  women.  If  there  are  not  enough 
men  to  go  round,  should  the  widows,  who  have  had 
their  chance,  get  in  front  of  the  unmarried  women  who 
want  theirs?  It  is  fairly  easy  to  play  the  beau  role 
from  your  own  point  of  view,  more  difficult  to  be  dis¬ 
interested  on  national  grounds. 

Althoug'h  the  Typographical  Association  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Executive  to  subscribe  to  the  funds  of 
the  Daily  Herald,  the  recommendation  was  ignored, 
and  assistance  refused  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Evidently  these  men  have  less  use  for  the  Daily  Herald 
than  have  the  Bolshevists.  At  all  events,  they  have 
decided  that  none  of  their  funds  shall  be  invested  in  a 
political  warfare  which,  they  now  recognise,  will  do 
them  more  harm  than  good.  In  the  past  Mr.  Lans- 
bury’s  paper  has  been  dependent  on  trade  union  funds 
for  finance,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  this  support  will  con¬ 
tinue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
working-men  read  the  Daily  Herald.  It  neither  in¬ 
terests  nor  amuses  them.  It  is  written  by  and  for  men 
who  are  not  workers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — by 
doctrinaires  and  theorists  who,  comfortably  off  them¬ 
selves,  have  no  scruple  in  pushing  the  real  workers 
into  positions  from  which  they  cannot  extricate  them¬ 
selves.  If  Parliament  were  dissolved  to-morrow, 
Labour  would  fare  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Labour  knows  that. 

The  Film  and  Moving  Picture  News  has  secured 
some  remarks  from  Lord  Northcliffe,  who,  declaring 
that  he  has  no  financial  interest  in  the  film  industry, 
proceeds  to  make  some  sensible  comments  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  criticism  as  reducing  inaccuracies  and  vul¬ 
garity.  He  proclaims  that  “  in  film  production,  as  in 
that  of  newspapers,  there  is  only  one  way  towards  suc¬ 
cess,  and  that  is  unceasing  vigilance  in  the  pursuit  of 
accuracy  in  every  phase.”  Excellent  doctrine,  but 
somewhat  astonishing,  in  view  of  the  source  from  which 
it  emanates.  The  Harmsworth  press  still  appears 
to  lag  a  good  way  behind  his  Lordship’s  ideal.  Its  ad¬ 
mirers  and  detractors  could  find  a  good  many  adjectives 
to  describe  its  special  qualities,  but  we  do  not  think  it 
would  occur  to  any  of  therm  that  its  success  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  accuracy.  The  cheap  modern  press  is  not 
accurate,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has 
any  “  compunctious  visitings  ”  on  the  subject.  “  ’Tis 
an  umveeded  garden.” 

When  the  small  allotment  was  both  popular  and  pro¬ 
fitable,  we  marvelled  that  we  had  to  pay  so  much  for 
the  succulent  cabbage.  We  now  hear  from  official 
statement  why  this  was  so.  The  grower  of  cabbages 
made  3d.  a  dozen  from  his  plants,  but  the  wholesale 
price  was  3s.  6d.  This  means  that  somebody,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  Covent  Garden,  swindled  both  the  grower 
and  the  public.  Little  wonder  that  the  Canadians 
have  raised  an  outcry.  Their  apple  growers  receive 
27s.  6d.  to  37s.  a  barrel,  while  these  are  sold  in  London 
at  130s.  to  140s.  The  case  is  similar  with  fish,  which  in 
its  passage  through  Billingsgate  acquires  a  value  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  cost.  A  middleman  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  there  are  occasions  when  he  becomes  a  para¬ 
site.  Such  an  occasion,  surely,  is  the  present.  Are 
these  people  never  going  to  be  punished  or  stopped  ? 
It  has  taken  the  Board  of  Agriculture  four  or  five  years 
to  discover  what  every  tradesman  knows.  Many  of 
the  rings  and  trade  combinations  now  operating  in  this 
country  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  swindles. 
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We  live  in  a  world  of  infant  phenomena,  who  teach 
us  how  to  think  and  write.  Everywhere,  as  Dryden 
says,  “  the  child  imposes  on  the  man,”  and  spoilt  in¬ 
fants  need  discipline.  Soon  there  will  be  no  children 
left  with  any  sense  of  modesty  or  respect.  The  latest 
incentive  to  juvenile  vanity  is  a  prize  competition  for 
photographs  of  small  children,  which  mentions  the 
serious  charm  of  this  one,  and  the  Burne  Jones  beauty 
of  that.  What  is  the  use  of  education,  when  the  news¬ 
papers  preach  the  creed  of  pretentious  vanity  and  self- 
advertisement  to  old  and  young-,  rich  and  poor? 

“  You  must  stir  it  and  stump  it, 

And  blow  your  own  trumpet, 

Or,  trust  me,  you  haven’t  a  chance.” 

The  Doge  of  Genoa,  who  being  asked  what  struck  him 
most  at  the  French  Court,  replied,  “  Myself,”  was  up- 
to-date. 

Many  a  suburban  circle  is  again  being  agitated  by  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  whist  drives.  Some  years 
ago  three  King’s  Bench  Judges — the  late  Lord  Alver- 
stone,  Mr.  Justice  Pickford  (now  Master  of  the  Rolls) 
and  Mr.  Justice  Avory — solemnly  decided  that  progres¬ 
sive  whist,  as  commonly  played  for  money  prizes,  was 
“  unlawful  gaming.”  The  Home  Office,  amiably  ap¬ 
plying  a  blind  eye  to  this  decision,  has  allowed  whist 
drives  to  multiply  in  spite  of  it.  Within  the  last  few 
days,  however,  a  local  prosecution — for  which  the 
Home  Office  has  been  careful  to  deny  all  responsibility 
— has  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the  organiser  of  one 
of  these  mild  entertainments  at  Camberley.  Against  this 
conviction  the  “  principal  whist  drive  promoters  of 
London  ”  have  resolved  to  appeal. 
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If  they  want  to  get  a  higher  tribunal 
decision  of  the  Divisional  Court — which 
of  the  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions,  being 
man,  was  bound  to  follow — they  must,  we  imagine,  be 
prepared  to  prove  that  progressive  whist  is  a  game  of 
skill  and  not  of  chance.  It  is  no  doubt,  a  nice  point 
for  legal  sophists.  What  is  a  game  of  skill  to  some 
may,  of  course,  be  a  game  of  chance  to  others.  The 
glorious  uncertainty  of  an  inexperienced  partner  has 
often  vexed  the  mildest  mannered  man  that  ever  cut  a 
card.  But  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  treat  progressive 
whist,  even  when  played  for  money  prizes  in  public 
halls,  as  a  game  of  chance  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and 
the  Camberley  case  provides  a  timely  occasion  for  chal¬ 
lenging  the  'Divisional  Court’s  decision. 

One  would  gather  that,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
charges  for  paper  and  binding,  and  other  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  in  the  printing  trade,  it  was  difficult  to  produce 
books  at  all.  Yet  over  11,000  of  them  were  brought 
out  in  1920.  The  foolish  people  who  talk  as  if  quantity 
were  as  good  a  thing  as  quality,  may  think  this  a  poor 
record.  But  if  a  decent  proportion  of  this  number  were 
books  which  the  Americans  describe  as  ‘‘worth  while,” 
literature  would  be  doing  quite  well.  There  is  not  so 
much  fiction  as  there  used  to  be,  but  a  deal  of  it  is 
wretched  stuff,  due  to  incompetent  hands,  and  not 
worth  print.  Still,  in  the  present  state  of  public  taste 
fiction  is  a  fair  gamble,  and  one  decent  sale  atones  for 
several  failures.  And  human  vanity  still  presages  suc¬ 
cess.  Some  years  since  we  received  a  mediocre  book 
of  sketches  from  a  man  who  could  not  write.  He  asked 
us  to  review  it  and  “  make  classics  respectable  ”  ! 

Vapid  and  indiscreet  books  of  memoirs  by  persons  of 
some  eminence  or  prominence  always  have  a  ready  sale, 
as  they  appeal  to  the  snobbery  which  no  amount  of 
democracy  is  likely  to  kill.  And  real  judges  of  litera¬ 
ture  have  not  so  much  influence  to-day  as  eminent  or 
prominent  people,  who,  following  Gladstone’s  methods, 
will  condescend  to  advertise  their  favourite  brand  of 
essay  or  fiction.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  but  there 
are  so  many  reviewers  pretending  to  be  expert  with 
so  many  different  judgments,  that  the  average  citizen, 
who  reads  two  or  three  papers  a  day,  gets  confused, 
and  trusts  none  of  them. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  NATIONS. 

OW  many  Gibbons  would  it  require  to  describe 
and  explain  the  ruin  which  has  during  the  last 
few  years  overtaken,  and  is  still  overtaking, 
many  of  the  biggest  and  most  civilized  of  the  European 
nations  ?  The  downfall  of  the  old  Roman  Empire — the 
most  universal  that  had  yet  been  known — was  effected 
much  more  slowly,  and  wras  the  result  of  much  more 
complicated  and  various  causes.  But  the  steps  which 
led  to  the  present  catastrophe  may  be  traced  further 
back  than  most  people  suppose,  and  are  in  many  respects 
not  altogether  dissimilar  from  those  which  ended  with 
the  destruction  of  the  grand  edifice  founded  by  Romulus, 
and  reared  to  colossal  dimensions  by  the  Scipios  and 
Caesars.  The  present  situation  is  only  a  more  success¬ 
ful  development  of  attempts  which  have  been  made  for 
a  long  term  of  years  past  to  substitute  mob-rule  for 
an  orderly  system  of  government,  idleness  for  industry, 
and  license  for  liberty.  Here  in  England  we  have  had 
our  Jack  Cade  and  Lord  George  Gordon,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Rome  they  had  Cataline  and  the 
Gracchi.  Warnings  have  not  been  wanting,  any  more 
than  they  were  in  France,  when  Thiers  refused  to  take 
the  advice  to  nip  communism  in  the  bud,  while  there 
was  yet  time  to  save  Paris  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  disaffected  Garde  Nationale.  But,  both  through¬ 
out  the  British  Empire  and  in  many  of  the  principal 
capitals  of  Europe,  the  danger  signals  were  disre¬ 
garded.  The  preachers  of  equality — which  is  no  more 
compatible  with  human  nature  than  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  forest — were  allowed  to  have  their  say. 
Some  of  the  most  ignorant  of  mankind,  to  whom  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  philosophers  and  sages  from  Solomon 
down  to  our  own  time  was  unknown,  or  a  subject  of 
ridicule,  made  converts  by  the  thousand  of  discontented 
persons  even  worse  educated  than  themselves.  The 
plausible  but  absurd  theory  that  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another,  and  its  corollary  that  a  coal-heaver  or  a  rail¬ 
way  porter  makes  as  good  a  manager  or  director — or 
even  statesman — as  a  first-class  man  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  business,  found  its  advocates  even  amongst 
intelligent  persons,  who  began  to  see  that  a  short  cut 
to  place  and  power  might  be  made  by  pandering  to  the 
greed  and  selfishness  of  the  masses.  The  “  big  batta¬ 
lions,”  recruited  from  those  who  had  much  to  gain,  and 
little  or  nothing  to  lose,  were  step  by  step  talked  over, 
chiefly  by  agitators  whose  only  accomplishment  was  the 
‘‘  gift  of  the  gab,”  and  who  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
word  ‘‘  demagogue.”  The  nominees  of  these  mis¬ 
guided  converts  were  hoisted  into  posts  of  credit  and 
influence;  and  by  this  means  the  legislatures  were  used 
to  play  the  part  the  guillotine  and  the  gallows  had  been 
employed  to  fill  in  the  past.  Laws  were  enacted 
with  the  object  of  crippling  qualified  statesmen,  and 
degrading  the  owners  of  property  who  had  a  real  stake 
in  their  country,  and  upon  whose  patriotism  and  prud¬ 
ence  it  was  safe  to  count,  for  the  benefit  of  “  men  of 
straw  ”  to  whom  it  mattered  little  whether  they  worked 
for  one  master  or  another,  provided  only  their  wages 
were  paid,  and  their  immunities  from  taxation  and  the 
obligation  to  do  honest  work  secured  to  them. 

The  inevitable  result  of  all  this  was  the  elevation  of 
incompetent  and  irresponsible  persons  into  positions 
which  were  formerly  occupied,  and  which  ought  always 
to  be  occupied,  by  such  as  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  what  may  be  summarily  called  the  art  of  governing. 
This  can  no  more  be  learnt  by  coal-heaving  and  trans¬ 
porting  luggage  than  diplomacy  can  by  giving  out 
tickets  from  a  booking-office  or  copying  papers  in  a 
lawyer’s  chambers.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which 
the  transfer  of  the  governing  power  in  the  European 
countries  from  the  competent  to  the  incompetent  was 
effected  are  too  multitudinous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail. 
They  were  passed  gradually  in  a  long  series,  each  of 
them  making  the  path  more  easy  for  the  political  and 
social  revolution  which  has  already  ruined  Russia,  and 
which  "threatens  many  other  countries,  including  our 
own.  But  we  may  take  as  illustrations  two  of  the  long 
list  of  measures  subversive  of  our  well-established  and 
salutary  institutions. 

In  all  well-organised  communitiac  the  right  of  choos- 
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ing  the  managers  and  directors  is  accorded  propor¬ 
tionately  to  the  interest  or  stake  of  the  various  members 
of  it.  What  fate  could  be  anticipated  for  an  industrial 
company  in  which  the  vote  of  a  holder  of  five  shares 
counted  as  much  as  that  of  the  holder  of  five  hundred 
or  five  thousand?  Vet  what  essential  difference  is  there 
between  the  election  of  a  representative  on  a  company’s 
board  and  of  a  Member  of  Parliament?  Little,  except 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  chances  of  a  wrong  decision 
are  ten  times  greater,  and  the  consequences  a  hundred 
times  more  far-reaching.  'But  it  is  even  more  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  ploughman  or  a  cab-driver  is  as  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  between  a  good  and  a  bad  politician  as 
the  editor  of  a  leading  newspaper,  or  a  partner  in  a 
prosperous  bank,  than  to  believe  that  a  person  who  has 
invested  a  few'  spare  pounds  in  a  business  is  as  anxious 
for  its  welfare  as  one  whose  whole  fortune  is  embarked 
in  it.  Yet  for  more  than  a  century  past  every  tamperer 
with  the  constitution  in  Western  Europe  has  found 
means  progressively  to  disfranchise  and  disable  well- 
educated,  well-to-do,  and  thrifty  people,  and  transfer 
political  power  more  and  more  completely  to  the 
ignorant  and  covetous  and  wasteful.  One  other  dis¬ 
quieting  symptom  may  be  culled  from  a  host  which 
might  be  mentioned.  The  trade  unions,  ostensibly 
started  as  a  sort  of  protective  and  provident  society, 
have  developed  into  illegal  associations,  employed  for 
the  direct  restraint  of  trade,  and  the  coercion  of  honest 
workers.  The  funds  are  used  partly  in  rewarding  the 
agitators,  and  partly  in  preparing  the  sinews  of  war 
for  the  next  fight  with  the  employers  for  obtaining  still 
higher  wages,  and  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  nation. 

The  tendency  of  all  these  changes  is  unmistakable. 
Unless  some  means  can  be  found  to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  democracy  in  its  worst  aspect,  the  end  can  only  be 
the  substitution  for  law  and  order  of  Bolshevism  with 
all  its  horrors,  or  the  little  less  oppressive,  if  less  obvi¬ 
ously  cruel,  tyranny  of  the  bureaucrat.  We  were 
amongst  the  first  of  the  nations  to  encourage  the  idea 
that  certain  classes  ought  to  be  highly  paid  for  doing 
little.  And  we  ought  to  be  the  first  to  admit  that  this 
is  a  fallacy.  It  would  be  well  if  Britons  and  Europeans, 
instead  of  prating  about  their  superior  civilisation, 
would  remember  that  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  have 
not  been  misled  by  the  notion  that  man  can  earn  his 
living  without  hard  work.  Also  that  these  people  have 
now  learnt  how  to  construct  ships  and  guns  and  aero¬ 
planes.  Aye,  and  how  to  use  them  too,  if  they  have 
the  mind  to. 

MILITARY  STUPIDITY. 

THE  condition  of  the  ground  in  the  wrar  areas  of 
Belgium  at  the  present  moment  throws  consider¬ 
able  light  on  the  tactics  pursued  both  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  our  own  command.  Between  Gheleuvelt  and 
the  Passchendaele  ridge  the  peasants  here  and  there 
are  to-day  levelling  a  few  acres  of  the  tortured  earth. 
Sometimes  one  man  is  seen  with  his  spade,  sometimes 
a  gang  with  a  dozen  or  so  at  work,  and  in 
the  process,  even  now,  an  occasional  body  is  found. 
Some  years  will  yet  be  needed  to  level  the  miles  of 
ground  honey-combed  with  waterlogged  shell-holes. 
The  vicinal  tramway  takes  one  from  Courtrai  along 
the  Menin  road  to  Gheluwe,  and  then  on  to,  and 
through  the  old  salient,  via  Zonnebeke  and  Passchen¬ 
daele.  When  the  Germans  reached  Gheluwe  in  1914, 
they  surrounded  the  little  town,  and  forbade  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  leave  it  on  pain  of  death.  They  wrere 
penned  up  in  it  till  the  end  of  1917;  this  guaranteed  for 
the  Germans  billeted  amongst  them  immunity  from  at¬ 
tack  by  the  Allies,  and  the  destruction  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  before  leaving  it  marked  German 
gratitude  for  the  hospitality  it  had  afforded.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  route  is  the  great 
number  of  concrete  block-houses  revealed— among  the 
houses  by  the  high  roads,  and  on  the  fields,  and  vary¬ 
ing  in  length  from  about  50  to  20  feet.  Here  and  there 
one- is  still  covered  with  three  feet  of  earth,  and  in  many 
other  ways  they  must  have  been  cleverly  concealed. 
They  were  most  likely  put  up  in  the  early  days  of 
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the  war  and  added  to  in  the  course  of  the  four  years, 
for  they  are  to  be  seen  in  every  obvious  centre  of  mili¬ 
tary  activity.  Such  well-placed  masses  of  concrete 
mitigated  both  the  risks  and  the  horrors  of  war.  We 
must  take  that  to  heart.  Where  they,  are  most  numer¬ 
ous  and  of  the  smaller  variety,  known  to  us  as  pill¬ 
boxes,  is  along  the  railway  which  crosses  the  'Ypres 
Salient.  Dotted  here  and  there  on  the  fields  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  large  one,  and,  although  the  ground,  so  far  as 
one  could  see,  on  either  side  is  nothing  but  shell-holes, 
the  few  concrete  erections  which  have  been  seriously 
affected  by  artillery  fire  are  the  exception.  The  mass  of 
them  stand  four-square,  apparently  little  damaged.  The 
hummocked  earth  around  the  shell-holes,  now  covered 
with  high  grass,  was  during  the  battles  displaced  wet 
clayey  soil,  and  one  wonders  how  it  was  possible  for 
our  men  to  advance  at  all,  with  the  little  fortresses 
barring  this  sea  of  slime  and  water.  Was  this  indis¬ 
criminate  shelling  of  every  foot  of  marsh  intended  to 
destroy  the  occasional  concrete  erections?  Was  there 
such  a  thing  as  aerial  reconnaissance?  For  the  pill¬ 
boxes,  however  disguised,  stand  well  above  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  Were  the  millions  of  shells  sent  over  to 
torture  the  earth,  just  to  make  it  impassable  for  our 
own  troops?  Were  the  sheltered  cavalry  leaders  cap¬ 
able  of  imagining  the  impossible  conditions  they  were 
creating  for  themselves?  In  any  case  the  hopelessness 
and  stupidity  of  the  whole  plan  is  now  obvious  at  a 
glance.  These  few  miles  of  holes  and  mud  cost  us  a 
large  part  of  our  army;  how  many  more  lives  would 
have  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  conquer  the  remaining 
50  kilometres  to  Zeebrugge?  One  stands  in  awe  at  the 
thought  of  the  poor  fellows  so  thoughtlessly,  so 
stupidly  thrown  away,  and  one  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  official  and  censored  newspaper  reports,  in¬ 
tended  to  allay  anxiety  during  the  critical  periods  of 
the  war,  were  not  written  by  Tommy  under  fire.  In 
fact,  his  lot  throughout  the  campaign,  in  spite  of  his 
heroic  smile,  was  many  times  w'orse  than  that  of  Fritz, 
who,  when  at  the  back,  was  nearly  immune  from  attack 
(living  as  he  did  with  French  and  Belgian  populations); 
who  had  safe  concrete  shelters  along  all  the  roads;  who 
so  often  defended  his  front  from  a  concrete  pill-box  on 
the  higher  ground  in  the  marshes  of  Flanders,  and  from 
deep,  heavily  timbered  dug-outs  on  the  Somme;  who, 
from  what  has  lately  been  revealed  with  regard  to  his 
scientific  and  elaborate  camouflage  methods,  moved 
from  the  towns  to  the  fronts  in  secrecy,  and  therefore 
in  comparative  safety.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the 
German  army  lost,  as  is  computed,  a  million  less  in 
killed  than  the  Allied  armies;  this  argues  at  least 
another  million  less  hors  de  combat,  which  no  doubt  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  truculence  of  the  Germans  to-day. 

We  have  yet  furiously  to  think  about  the  conducting 
of  modern  war.  Perhaps  the  next  generation  of  our 
soldiers  will  learn  their  trade  and  exercise  a  little  imag¬ 
ination,  and,  above  all,  be  selected  to  command  by 
scientific,  and  not  by  other  tests.  The  curse  of  this  world 
is  not  fraud  or  idleness,  it  is  stupidity.  The  ground  be¬ 
tween  Gheleuvelt  and  the  Passchendaele  ridge  provides 
an  example  of  military  stupidity  of  the  crassest  kind, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  guilty  of  it  have  by  now 
recognized  their  folly. 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

HE  history  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club  rcalls  the  observation  that  many 
a  revolutionary  begins  his  career  on  the  barricades 
and  ends  in  the  Government.  Having  carried  the  con¬ 
viction  of  its  doctrine  into  many  strongholds  of  official 
art,  the  society  is  no  longer,  as  far  as  its  original  prin¬ 
ciples  are  concerned,  so  obviously  at  variance  with  au¬ 
thority  as  it  once  was.  If  Professor  Brown,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  to  send  his  pictures  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
they  might  quite  possibly  be  hung;  but  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  is  in  the  Academy,  not  in  Professor 
Brown.  A  good  deal  of  authority  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  older  members  of  the  New  English  with¬ 
out  any  weakening  of  their  first  impulse,  and  the  effect 
of  that  impulse  has  really  been  very  considerable.  A 
far-reaching  influence  has  been  exerted  through  the 
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Slade  School,  and  the  interests  of  the  society  have  been 
well  served  by  two  distinguished  artist-critics,  Mr. 
MacColl  and  Mr.  Roger  Fry.  Though  Mr.  Fry  now 
prefers  to  navigate  in  deep  and  distant  waters,  he  still 
expands  with  admiration,  if,  on  setting  out,  his  back¬ 
ward  glance  at  the  beach  should  rest  on  Mr.  Wilson 
Steer.  Mr.  MacColl’ s  record  is  one  of  valuable  service. 
He  has  written  and  lectured,  and  directed  public  gal¬ 
leries,  with  a  single-minded  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
art,  and  his  energy  has  not  been  wasted.  His  fellows 
have  been  no  less  active,  and  there  are  signs  that  the 
battle  of  two  schools  is  ending  in  a  definite  gain  for 
the  younger  and  more  vigorous.  Thus  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  functioning  at  the 
National  Gallery,  where  he  infuriates  foolish  persons 
by  purchasing  masterpieces  for  the  nation;  or  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  Rothenstein  at  South  Kensington, 
whose  appointment  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art  occa¬ 
sioned  a  public  protest  from  some  corporate  body  of 
“  art  teachers.” 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  New  English  Art  Club 
has  been  chiefly  concerned,  not  with  the  advancement 
of  its  members,  but  with  the  advancement  of  art,  and 
its  exhibitions  have  included  almost  all  the  living 
painters  whose  work,  as  far  as  we  can  foresee,  is  likely 
to  count  in  the  future.  Having  accomplished  much, 
it  is  a  pity  that  this  excellent  institution  should  be  more 
or  less  abandoned,  as  it  is  this  year,  by  those  who  have 
been  its  chief  strength.  Mr.  John  sends  only  one 
drawing,  not  one  of  his  best.  Mr.  Steer  has  no  oil- 
paintings.  Professor  Tonks  contributes  nothing,  and 
Mr.  Russell  has  left  the  club  altogether  for  the 
Academy.  The  principal  interest  of  the  present  show 
is  supplied  by  the  younger  men,  and  none  of  these, 
though  as  a  whole  they  are  far  from  being  dull,  has 
quite  the  “  punch  ”  of  certain  of  the  seniors.  The 
quality  of  unity,  the  well-balanced  control  of  all  the 
factors  that  make  up  a  picture — volume,  line,  colour 
and  tone — is  hardly  to  be  achieved  without  great  ex¬ 
perience,  or  the  very  greatest  intuitive  gift.  It  is  a 
quality  which  is  found  in  the  masterpieces  of  any  school, 
and  which,  almost  by  itself,  will  make  a  little  master 
of  an  otherwise  ordinary  painter.  Such  a  painter  may 
put  forth  only  a  feeble  emotion,  but  the  perfect  expres¬ 
sion  of  it  will  be  satisfying  in  moments  when  we  do  not 
demand  violent  stimulation  from  a  work  of  art.  The 
minor  old  masters,  whatever  else  they  may  not  have 
done,  cultivated  this  quality.  The  eighteenth  century, 
with  its  dread  of  solecism,  was  particular  in  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  a  sort  of  classic  unity,  which  was  lost  to  a 
great  extent,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  de¬ 
generation  and  splitting  up  of  tradition;  and  compara- 
tively  lifeless  eighteenth  century  painters  who  have  this 
vivifying  principle  still  make  their  moderate  appeal  with 
success.  It  is  one  of  the  distinctions  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
lish  Art  Club  that  it  nourished  good  tradition  in  times 
when  a  well-bred  deference  to  old  masters  disguised  in¬ 
difference  or  misunderstanding — when  Crome  and  Cot- 
man  and  Wilson  had  about  as  much  influence  on  the 
English  school  as  Giotto  had  on  Sir  Edward  Poynter. 
If  we  search  the  gallery  in  Pall  Mall  for  the  effects  of 
a  wisely  used  tradition,  a  modest  picture  by  Professor 
Brown  (‘  The  Water  Mirror  ’)  will  assert  itself  subtly 
among  its  more  obvious  and  more  immediately  attrac¬ 
tive  neighbours.  After  a  while,  its  completeness  puts 
them  out  of  countenance. 

Large  pictures  usually  attract  the  eye  first  in  an  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  Mr.  Guevara’s  is  prominent,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  size,  but  also  through  its  great  energy  of 
design  and  expression.  It  is  less  satisfying,  really, 
than  his  smaller  music-hall  scenes,  where  the  wit  is 
more  concentrated  and  the  colour  more  distinctive;  but 
his  whole  contribution  has  a  most  enlivening  effect  on 
its  surroundings.  Other  large  pictures,  by  artists"  who 
are  still  hardly  out  of  the  student  stage,  have  this  in 
common  with  ‘  The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,’  that  they  are 
needlessly  diffuse.  Several  of  them  could  be  cut  down 
considerably  without  weakening  the  nucleus  of  design. 
The  interest  is  in  the  parts,  not  in  the  whole.  There  is 
no  lack  of  interest  of  this  kind,  if  we  look  for  it.  But 
we  miss  the  hand  of  Mr.  Stanley  Spencer,  who,  though 
he  does  not  always  thoroughly  co-ordinate  his  surpris¬ 
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ing  inventions,  dominates  his  material  more  than  most 
young  painters,  and  has  power  besides  originality.  His 

school  ”  (for  he  seems  to  have  formed  one  already) 
has  not  yet  grasped  the  possibilities  of  paint,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  think  of  the  medium  too  exclusively  as  a 
device  for  the  enlargement  or  reproduction  of  draw¬ 
ings.  Something  of  the  direct  expressiveness  of  the 
drawing  may  be  lost  in  the  process,  and  the  results 
tend  to  have  the  half-plasticity  of  bas-relief.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  promise  in  these  works.  The  drawing 
is  of  a  good  kind,  emphasising,  for  preference,  heavy 
rhythmic  movements.  No  doubt  it  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  increasing  knowledge,  and  the  painting 
carried  much  further.  Many  artists  of  the  younger 
generation — Messrs.  Paul  Nash,  Seabrooke,  Meninsky, 
Neville  Lewis,  Gwynne-Jones,  and  others — have 
developed  gradually  as  painters,  and  are  still  develop¬ 
ing.  But  it  is  in  fact  drawing,  more  than  painting, 
which  interests  most  of  those  who  exhibit  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  section  devoted  to  drawings  makes  an 
admirable  show. 

A  “  MORALITY  ”  OF  EUGENICS. 

HATEVER  ghosts  of  the  old  Gaiety  were 
haunting  the  theatre  at  the  first  performance 
of  M.  Maeterlinck’s  ‘Betrothal,’  must  have  sat 
with  wide  open  eyes  and  open  mouths  (if  ghosts  have 
either)  at  such  strange  goings-on.  Those  fair  phantoms 
from  the  days  of  Connie  Gilchrist  and  before  that  !  One 
thinks  of  them  as  not  a  little  shocked  by  a  freedom 
of  manners  no  self-respecting  member  of  the  chorus 
would  ever,  surely,  have  tolerated.  Tyltyl’s  magic  cap, 
with  its  amethyst  button,  revealed  so  crudely  the  hearts 
of  those  six  poor  damsels  who  all  wanted  to  marry  him, 
that  the  ghosts  may  well  have  mistaken  them  for  the 
abandoned  hussies  they  were  not,  missing  the  point 
that  M.  Maeterlinck  is  a  mystic,  and  his  amethyst  is 
meant  to  reveal  the  truth,  that  lovely  and  holy  thing 
which  the  appearances  of  life  are  ever  hiding,  belittling, 
perverting. 

In  spite  of  such  disturbing  memories,  the  play  had 
on  Saturday  what  is  known  as  a  brilliant  first  night. 
And  if  we  say  that  the  play  deserved  it,  we  shall  be 
doing  less  than  justice  to  a  rare  enterprise  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  beauty — an  enterprise  which  did  not  really 
suffer  at  all  from  the  fact  that  the  play  itself  may  have 
seemed  to  some  untrue  in  its  philosophy  and  even  a 
little  banal.  The  anonymous  author  of  ‘  Everyman  ’ 
was  doubtless  but  an  amateur  in  the  theology  of  his 
day.  But  he  could  write  a  good  drama.  And  though 
the  ‘  Betrothal  ’  is  not,  perhaps,  so  good  as  ‘  Every¬ 
man,’  Maeterlinck  need  not  be  blamed  for  his  airy 
handling  of  theories  still  very  much  in  debate.  In  the 
main,  the  philosophy  is  good  enough  for  the  play’s  pur¬ 
pose,  and  in  any  case  Maeterlinck  may  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  what  is  probably  the  first  attempt  to  write  a 
popular  Morality  Play,  founded,  not  upon  the  dogmans 
of  medieval  Christianity,  but  upon  those  no  less 
stringent  ones  of  modern  biology. 

The  idea  is  that  in  choosing  his  mate,  the  human 
male  is  not  actuated,  as  he  thinks,  by  the  free  impulse 
of  personal  preference,  but  compelled,  rather,  by  the 
accumulated  “  pull  ”  of  all  descendants.  The  past,  in 
other  words,  co-exists  with  the  future  in  every  indivi¬ 
dual,  who  is  thus  the  meeting-point  in  time  of  a  two-fold 
heredity,  working  both  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
converging  with  an  irresistable  impact  in  the  realm  of 
the  unconscious  mind.  It  is  there,  in  the  man’s  sub- 
consciousness,  that  the  real  sexual  selection  takes 
place.  And  the  happy  marriage  occurs  when  the  best 
elements  in  his  ancestral  stock  succeed  in  inhibiting  the 
less  eugenically  “  safe  ”  desires,  while  the  best 
elements  in  his  progeny  succeed  no  less  in  urging  him 
towards  her  whom  they  recognise  at  their  best  potential 
mother.  If  through  accident,  or  the  man’s  perverse 
will,  this  instinctive  choice  is  thwarted,  then  he  must 
go  through  life  helpless  and  hopeless,  seeking  ever  the 
mate  he  has  lost,  and  even  if  married,  will  never  know 
the  jov  of  true  betrothal. 

That  such  a  theme  is  fit  material  for  drama  may  be 
disputed.  But  granted  the  fitness,  it  were  hard  to  see 
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how  the  idea  could  have  been  better  clothed  than  in 
this  allegory  of  ‘  Betrothal,’  with  its  Tyltyl  from  the 
‘  Blue  Bird,’  and  its  good  fairy,  and  its  Abodes  of  the 
Ancestors  and  the  Children,  where  past  and  future, 
under  the  guise  of  many  amusing  personifications, 
crowd  around  to  choose  the  perfect  bride  from  among 
the  little  company  of  aspirants.  All  this,  it  is  true,  is 
not  very  dramatic  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
But  it  moves  along  with  the  steady  progress  of  a  well 
told  tale,  and,  as  produced  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker, 
displays  a  unity  of  effect  and  meaning  which  was  lack¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  one  can  remember,  from  the  ‘  Blue  Bird.’ 

Vet  like  all  allegories,  the  ‘  Betrothal  ’  has,  as  an 
acting  play,  one  inalienable  vice.  If  the  allegory  does 
not  at  once  make  itself  plain  to  you,  or  if  you  happen  to 
be  uninterested  in  its  meaning,  the  play  for  you  will  not 
be  a  play  at  all,  but  a  weariness  alike  to  flesh  and  spirit. 
Foreseeing  this  danger,  Mr.  Granville  Barker  very 
rightly  determined  that  the  play  should  not  run  the  risk 
of  failure  on  its  merits  alone.  His  precautions  have 
been  so  far  successful  that  one  might  wager  a  long  run 
for  the  ‘  Betrothal,’  even  though  fifty  per  cent,  of  its 
audience  carry  away  the  haziest  conception  of  what  it 
is  all  about.  Certainly,  on  the  visual  side,  this  produc¬ 
tion  offers  the  most  complete  aesthetic  experience  which 
we  have  had  from  the  stage  since  the  coming  of  the 
Russian  Ballet  in  1912.  And  as  the  ‘  Betrothal  ’  is 
not  by  Shakespeare  (-whose  plays,  so  the  modern 
fashion  dictates,  it  is  sacrilege  to  mount  too  beauti¬ 
fully),  one  can  resign  oneself  with  a  clear  conscience  to 
three  hours  of  pleasure  unalloyed. 

Mr.  Rickett’s  costumes  for  the  Novikoff  ballet  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act  revealed  an  orchestral  sense  of  colour 
which  we  confess  surprised  us  even  from  him.  Let  us 
give  Messrs.  Grossmith  and  Laurillard  the  credit  that 
is  their  due  for  putting  at  the  artist’s  disposal  the  means 
for  such  a  luxurious  and  unforgettable  display. 

In  such  a  production  it  is  quite  appropriate  to  speak 
of  the  actors  last.  The  play,  indeed,  gives  no  scope 
for  acting,  except  in  the  case  of  Tyltyl  who  was  excel¬ 
lently  played  by  Mr.  Bobbie  Andrews.  Miss  Winifred 
Emery  as  Berylune  was  a  motherly  and  ingratiating 
fairy,  while  Miss  Gladys  Cooper  never  looked  more 
radiantly — one  had  almost  said  more  eugenically — 
beautiful. 

AN  AUTHOR’S  WISDOM  AND  FOLLY. 

SHREWD,  self-made,  self-schooled,  and  singu¬ 
larly  honest  with  himself,  Mark  Twain,  who  rose 
from  nothing  through  innumerable  difficulties  to 
wrrld-wide  fame,  should  have  something  to  tell  us 
about  a  literary  career,  something  which  transcends  the 
gospel  of  Samuel  Smiles,  Lord  Avebury,  or  ‘  The 
Gentle  Life,’  which  reached  a  twenty-fifth  edition  in 
1879,  and  exhausted  for  the  time  the  vocabulary  of 
complacent  commonplace.  The  recent  publication  of 
Mark  Twain’s  Letters  gives  us  a  clear  view  of  an 
author  occasionally  obscured  by  his  verbose  biographer. 

Mark  Twain  came  by  way  of  the  printing  shop  and 
journalism  into  literature.  He  had  set  up  the  stuff 
that  later  he  wrote  down;  he  had,  as  a  boy,  edited  the 
local  paper  run  by  his  brother.  Thus  very  early  he 
got  some  insight  into  the  art  of  arrangement,  and  the 
necessity  of  writing  at  a  particular  length,  and  no  more 
— a  lesson  that  many  writers  of  to-day  still  have  to 
learn.  His  fame  travelled  east  through  the  1  Jumping 
Frog,’  which  he  despised  as  “a  villainous  backwoods 
sketch.”  So  he  learnt  early  the  value  of  popular  ap¬ 
plause.  He  perceived  that  journalism  was  a  tricky 
sort  of  business,  resulting  in  unworthy  stuff  which  was 
splendidly  paid,  and  “  circulated  among  stupid  people 
and  the  canaille.”  He  saw  also  that  an  author  with  a 
conscience  cannot  keep  up  writing  week  after  week 
and  do  himself  justice,  a  conclusion  we  commend  to 
many  of  our  contemporaries  to-day. 

Freely  from  the  first  he  gave  his  views  about  the 
degrading  influence  of  politics  and  politicians. 
‘‘  Surely,”  he  writes,  “  government  pap  must  be  a 
nauseating  food  for  a  man — a  man  whom  God  has  en¬ 
abled  to  saw  wood  and  be  independent.”  He  could 
have  had  a  lucrative  Government  place;  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  the  busy  life  of  an  author;  and  he  took  the  art 
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of  writing  seriously,  wrote,  revised,  and  rewrote.  He 
was  not  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  writing  comes 
to  a  man  by  chance,  as  if  it  were  measles,  or  a  street 
accident.  This  means  a  life  of  constant  and  severe 
labour,  which  even  ideal  home  arrangements  cannot 
always  render  tolerable.  Further,  as  soon  as  an 
author  becomes  well-known,  the  world  does  all  it  can 
to  reduce  his  powers  and  patience  by  frittering  away 
his  time,  dragging  him  into  what  is  called  “society,” 
and  misrepresenting  his  views  for  the  general  public. 
Mark  Twain  longed  for  a  “  private,  unpestered  life  ”  ; 
denounced  the  interviewer  as  always  essentially  unfair; 
and  deplored  “the  persecution  of  kindly  letters  from 
well-meaning  strangers — to  whom  I  must  be  rudely 
silent,  or  else  put  in  the  biggest  half  of  my  time  bother¬ 
ing  over  answers.”  These  are  the  penalties  of  fame. 
To  be  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  great  public  is  to  be 
deluged  with  letters,  asking  for  everything,  from  ad¬ 
vice  in  investments  to  a  pair  of  trousers.  Little  won¬ 
der  that  Mark  Twain  enjoyed  his  first  bout  of  illness  : — 

“  I  have  been  sick  a-bed  for  several  days,  for  the 
first  time  in  21  years.  How  little  confirmed  invalids 
appreciate  their  advantages  !  I  was  able  to  read  the 
English  edition  of  the  Greville  Memoirs  through 
without  interruption,  take  my  meals  in  bed,  neglect 
all  business  without  a  pang,  and  smoke  eighteen 
cigars  a  day.  I  try  not  to  look  back  on  these  twenty- 
one  years  with  a  feeling  of  resentment,  and  yet  the 
partialities  of  Providence  do  seem  to  me  to  be 
slathered  around  (as  one  may  say)  without  that  gra¬ 
vity  and  attention  to  detail  which  the  real  import¬ 
ance  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  suggest.  ” 

The  same  paradox  was  put  more  subtly  by  Lamb  in 
his  essay  on  ‘The  Convalescent.’  Mark  Twain  was 
always  discovering  that  his  ideas  had  been  anticipated, 
or  that  he  had  unconsciously  borrowed  them,  and 
destroying  piles  of  MS.  in  consequence.  His  literary 
conscience  was,  perhaps,  too  tender ;  but  it  is  a  good 

fault  in  an  author.  . 

What  is  a  bad  fault  and  leads  to  abject  folly  is  to 
deride  things  you  do  not  understand  or  sympathise 
with,  as  if  they  were  pernicious  nonsense.  Dickens 
sneered  at  the  art  and  education  he  did  not  understand. 
Mark  Twain  took  this  attitude  towards  chivalry,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  cheap  and  disgusting  ‘  Yankee  at  the  Court 
of  King  Arthur.’  He  was  never  at  his  best  with  old 
things  or  old  times.  He  boasted  that  he  had  never 
tried  “  to  help  cultivate  the  cultivated  classes  ;  but 
he  need  not  have  descended  to  the  vulgarities  which 
please  the  uneducated.  He  discovered  that  low 
comedies  are  written  for  the  drawing-room,  the  kitchen 
and  the  stable,  and  if  you  cut  out  the  kitchen  and  the 
stable,  the  drawing-room  can’t  support  the  play  by  it¬ 
self.”  One  of  the  “  unholiest  gang  that  ever^  cavorted 
through  Palestine,”  he  had  not  much  taste  for  the  fair 
humanities  of  old  religion”;  yet,  strangely  e™ugh  he 
thought  himself  an  inspired  writer  on  Joan  of  Arc.  Like 
other  sucessful  authors,  he  was  not  necessarily  a  good 
judge  of  literature,  and  his  unfairness  to  Walter  Scott  is 
extraordinary.  He  had,  we  are  glad  to  find ,  some  com¬ 
punctions  as  to  the  worth  of  his  views  on  other  authors^ 
But  in  general,  no  man  was  surer  of  himself  and  no 
man  worked  harder  against  the  handicap  of  ad™nC‘  ^ 
years  to  pay  his  debts.  He  did  it  m  tmimpffi  Though 
he  had  no  Christian  beliefs,  he  had  a  standard  of  cour¬ 
se  and  conduct  which  many  a  Christian  might  envy. 
He  had  no  use  for  the  foolish  whinmgs  and  excuses 
which  proclaim  the  artistic  temperament  as  a  reason- 
Tble  suCtitute  for  paying  bills,  teeing  the  truth  and 
cherishing  a  wife  and  family.  He  had  no  need 
lecture  on  the  domestic  affections;  he  Prac^scd  ^h' 
beautifully  himself.  He  kept  a  critic  on  the  hearth, 

anWat°hedfoolV<h  or  wise  in  indulging  his  fanc^s  aa  a 
visionary?  That  depends  on  the  amount .  of ^happiness 
bp  P-ot  out  of  the  gold-mines  which  floated  bet  ore  m 
eyes  throughout  his  life.  With  all  his  shrewd sense  of 
human  follv  in  others,  he  was  as  credulous  as .Ba.  zac, 
«nd  Ms  perfect  type-setting  machine-so  perfect  that, 
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An  artist  who  domesticated  the  recording  angel,  an 
unbeliever  who  had  the  highest  moral  standard,  a  jester 
who  became  his  own  country’s  critic  and  prophet,  a 
man  of  loud  blasphemies  who  made  his  best  literary 
effects  bv  restraint  in  language,  a  Philistine  who  cared 
for  English,  he  was  an  odd  mixture,  but  the  good  pre¬ 
dominated.  He  had  a  happy,  busy  life,  and  he  deserved 
it. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY. 

SIR, — I  am  reading  this  correspondence  with  interest; 

but  I  think  the  true  explanation  of  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Conservative  Party  has  been  missed 
The  question — “  Where  is  the  Conservative  Party?” — 
can  only  be  answered  by  another  question — “  Where 
is  England?  ” 

All  through  our  history  England  has  provided  the 
essentially  conservative  and  constructive  element  in  our 
politics.  But  ever  since  the  retirement  of  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury,  a  true  and  great  Englishman,  England  has 
had  practically  no  say — or  very  little — -either  in  her  own 
government  or  in  that  of  her  Empire.  There  never 
can  be  a  Conservative  Party  worthy  of  the  name,  unless 
English  men  and  women  wake  up  to  the  fact  that, 
so  far  from  England  being  the  “  predominant  partner’* 
in  the  Empirb,  she  is  hardly  a  partner  at  all,  but  an 
enslaved  subordinate  ruled  by  various  political  organisa¬ 
tions  who  use,  by  way  of  camouflage,  the  old  party 
names,  but  are,  in  fact,  close  corporations  of  Scotsmen, 
Welshmen,  Jews  and  Americans  from  which  all 
Englishmen  are  jealously  excluded. 

It  has  just  been  announced,  for  example,  that  a 
Scotsman  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Sir 
John  Boraston.  This  means  that  together'  with  Mr. 
Bonar  Law'  and  Sir  George  Younger,  the  whole  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  English  Unionist  Party  is  under 
Scots  control.  There  is  no  pretence  that  it  is  British; 
the  Scots  Unionist  organisation  is  quite  separate,  and 
needless  to  say,  entirely  run  by  Scots,  just  as  the  Welsh 
organisations  are  run  by  Welshmen.  Under  Scots 
control  Scots  candidates  will,  of  course,  be  thrust, 
w'herever  possible,  upon  English  constituencies,  and  if 
Scots  are  not  available,  men  of  any  other  nationality 
than  English.  That  is  the  Scots  principle  of  action. 

The  Labour  Party,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Thomas 
(Welsh)  and  Mr.  Clynes  (Irish)  is  practically  exclusively 
Scots  and  has  no  other  end  in  view  than  obtaining  place 
and  power  at  England’s  expense.  So  also  the  Wee 
Frees.  The  essential  difference  between  Englishmen  and 
Scotsmen  in  politics  is  that  nearly  all  Englishmen  enter 
politics  with  some  idea — even  if  rather  a  vague  one — 
of  serving  the  public,  while  the  first  idea  of  the  Scot  is 
that  the  public  shall  serve  him.  I  do  not  say  that 
Scots  politicians  are  unprincipled,  but  they  are  quite 
determined  that  their  principles  shall  pay;  they  are  em¬ 
phatically  not  in  politics  for  their  health. 

Already  w'e  see  the  calculating  Scots  politician  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  calculating  Scots  journalist  who  per¬ 
meates  the  whole  of  the  so-called  English  press,  is 
planning  to  push  a  Scots  lawyer  into  any  vacancy  that 
might  be  caused  by  the  retirement  or  re-orientation  of 
either  the  Prime  Minister  or  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

It  is  time  that  the  English  should  awake  to  the  fact 
that  generosity  and  tolerance  can  be  carried  too  far; 
that  their  self-abnegation  is  a  wrong  to  both  England 
and  the  Empire;  that  they  intend  that  our  next  Prime 
Minister  shall  be  an  Englishman,  with  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  English  ideals,  who  will  put  a  stop  to  such 
outrageous  schemes  as  that  for  the  partition  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  please  the  grasping  smaller  nationalities;  and 
who  will  restore  England  to  that  dominant  position  in 
the  Empire,  which  is  hers  not  only  in  right  of  her  great¬ 
ness  but  even  more  in  right  of  her  sacrifices. 

I  believe  England  is  ready  and  waiting  for  a  great 
English  Conservative  leader — not  intolerant,  but  just 
— who  will  place  England’s  interests  and  English  ideas 
first  and  foremost. 

ENGLISHMAN. 


15  January  1921 
OFFICIAL  REPRISALS? 

SIR, — Surely  your  correspondent  ‘  Irishman,’  is  ill 
instructed,  both  as  to  current  events  and  as  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Ireland.  The  comparison  of  Ireland,  the  pam¬ 
pered  and  aggressive  rebel,  with  Belgium,  the 
violated  and  tortured  neutral,  is  so  childish  that  it  may 
be  left  to  itself;  but  it  does  further  appear  to  me,  after 
seven  years’  observation  of  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  that, 
of  all  the  so-called  nations  in  the  world,  Ireland  has  the 
least  shadow  of  national  sentiment.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  an  almost  impassable  gulf  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  which  only  seem  to  be  able  to  agree  cor¬ 
dially  upon  one  point,  namely,  that  they  should  both 
pay  in  proportion  to  their  means  very  much  less  to¬ 
wards  Imperial  expenses  than  Scotland  or  Wales. 

Ireland  wishes  to  be  separated  from  Great  Britain  tor 
day  from  no  national  sentiment,  but  from  a  sentiment 
that  Britain  is  burdened  by  a  heavy  load  of  war  debt 
and  that  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  Ireland  to  evade 
her  share  of  it. 

H.  MONTAGU  BAIN. 

Constitutional  Club. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  AND  SINN  FEIN. 

SIR, — When  Mr.,  Birqell  took  over  the  Government 
of  Ireland,  he  had  to  admit  that  Ireland  was  never  more 
prosperous  and  contented.  This  was  due  to  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  and  Mr.  George  Wyndham.  Both  the  priests  and 
their  dupes  knew  that  there  was  a  steel  hand  under 
Mr.  Balfour’s  velvet  glove.  Then  with  Mr.  Birrell’s 
advent  (for  they  soon  took  the  measure  of  this  pretty 
essayist),  this  fine  structure,  built  up  so  carefully  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  was  swept  away  like  a  pack  of  cards. 

As  agents  of  a  huge  political  institution,  the  priests 
soon  got  the  upper  hand  again,  and  now  with  the 
ghastly,  cowardly  murders  of  the  present  day,  we  are 
simply  reaping  what  Mr.  Birrell  sowed.  I  enclose  you 
a  list  of  67  seditious  meetings  in  the  month  of  January, 
1906,  alone j  where  a  priest  was  a  chairman,  and  a 
priest  the  chief  speaker.  The  list  (and  I  have  taken 
one  haphazard)  begins  with  a  meeting  at  Brotenstown, 
Co.  Westmeath,  on  January  1st,  and  ends  with  one  on 
January  27th  at  Kilkenny,  when  Rev.  J.  Carroll,  C.C., 
was  chairman  and  the  speaker  Canon  Doyle,  P.P. 

Mr.  Asquith  had  said,  before  he  came  into  office  in 
J906,  that  he  would  never  accept  office,  if  he  had  to  be 
dependent  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Irish  vote. 
But  as  the  time  went  on,  and  he  and  his  Government 
lost  seats,  he  did  not  scruple,  in  order  to  keep  in  office, 
to  pander  to  the  priests  who  lead  the  Irish,  in  the  slums 
of  our  great  cities. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  “  Wee  Frees  ”  in  1921  to 
blame  the  Government :  but  that  red  herring  will  not 
be  followed  by  anyone  who  knows  the  facts.  Roman 
writers  on  the  London  press  may  suppress  and  gloss 
over  instances,  but  all  the  world  knows  that  German 
gold  set  all  the  priests  to  work  for  Germany  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  Ireland,  and  that  degenerate  Roger 
Casement  was  caught  red-handed  taking  German 
money,  after  leaving  a  German  submarine,  to  what,  in 
Roman  circles,  is  called  the  “  Isle  of  Saints.”  I  have 
known  of  English  parents  whose  sons  are  now  serving 
in  Ireland  and  who  may  hear  at  any  moment  that  their 
sons  have  been  shot  in  the  back,  or  in  the  dark,  or 
murdered  in  their  beds,  who  call  that  Isle  by  another 
name. 

A.  W.  ARNOLD. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  the  official  White 
Paper  has  appeared  with  a  full  exposure  of  the  treacher¬ 
ous  way  the  Sinn  Feiner  worked  for  Germany  in  1916, 
that  led  up  to  the  Easter  Rebellion.  It  was  after  that, 
that  Mr.  Asquith  went  over  and  hobnobbed  with  the 
seditious  Sinn  Fein  prisoners. 

GAMBLING  AND  THE  LAW. 

SIR, — The  latest  verdict  of  guilty  of  “  gambling  ” 
at  the  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions  calls  for  instant  public 
and  legal  attention.  The  police  summoned  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  a  whist  drive  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  Camberley, 
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and  the  Chairman  of  the  Sessions  had  to  direct  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  “  guilty  ”  !  A  more  reasonable  form  of  mild 
dissipation  I  cannot  imagine,  and  I  suppose  that  once 
discovered,  the  participants  in  this  org-y  could  not 
technically  be  left  uncondemned. 

What  a  comment  this  silly  verdict  is  on  the  law,  and 
the  prying  activities  of  the  police  !  With  all  the 
lawyers  we  have  in  the  country  and  the  gross  expense 
of  legal  proceedings,  the  people  of  England  have  not 
yet  got  a  decent  code  of  law  which  approximates  to 
current  custom  and  practice  !  I  suppose  some  obsolete 
legislation  is  used  in  these  cases,  like  that  concerning 
Sunday  closing.  Certainly  the  law  is  “  a  ass,”  as  Mr. 
Bumble  remarked,  but  the  really  remarkable  thing  is 
that  it  still  remains  asinine,  so  much  behind  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  society  it  pretends  to  protect  and  represent. 
Lawyers,  embodying  the  strongest  of  the  trade  unions, 
doubtless  rejoice  in  uncertainties  and  obsolete  enact¬ 
ments  which  put  money  into  their  pockets;  but  I  do  not 
know  anybody  else  who  does.  The  laws,  such  as  they 
are,  concerning  gambling  and  lotteries  are  ridiculous, . 
and  notorious  offenders,  if  they  are  in  society,  or  have 
a  string  of  big  names  behind  them,  are  overlooked, 
while  the  police  pounce  on  small  people.  To  a  fair¬ 
thinking  man  these  discrepancies  are  nothing  less  than 
disgusting.  It  is  useless  to  ask  lawyers  to  reform 
themselves;  that  process  will  have  to  be  forced  on  them 
from  outside.  At  oresent,  they  encourage  the  solemn 
hypocrisy  of  “  gambling  ”  prosecutions  with  tongues 
in  their  cheeks.  A  sensible  nation  would  have  had  the 
totalisator  long  since,  and  reaped  some  of  the  profits 
which  go  into  the  hands  of  the  bookmaker.  But  no; 
our  governors  are  a  fine  lot  of  hypocrites;  and  it  was 
doubtless  quite  a  shock  to  the  official  conscience  when 
the  fact  was  revealed  that  Former  Premier  Asquith, 
as  the  Americans  call  him,  had  backed  a  horse  and, 

worse  still,  had  won.  CANTAB. 

SPIRITUALISM. 

SIR, — I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Christian  creed 
may  be  considered  compatible  with  the  evocation  of 
spirit  talk  practised  to-day.  Reasons  founded  on 
common-sense,  decent  taste,  and  decent  English,  seem 
to  be  the  main  objections  to  the  silly  revelations  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  clergyman  and  puffed  in  the  popular  press. 
They  are  derided  and  regretted  by  more  serious  fol¬ 
lowers  of  spiritualism.  But  may  I  point  out  that  a 
prophet  of  some  fame  has  issued  a  warning  as  to  this 
sort  of  revelation? 

Isaiah,  viii,  19,  20,  reads  as  follows  : 

“  And  when  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Seek  unto 
them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  unto  wizards 
that  peep  and  that  mutter  :  should  not  a  people  seek 
untq  their  God?  for  the  living  to  the  dead? 

“  To  the  law  ind  unto  the  testimony  '.  if  they  speak 
not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
light  in  them.” 

The  Vulgate  renders  the  second  verse  “  Ad  legem 
magis  et  ad  testimonium.  Quod  si  non  dixerint  juxta 
verbum  hoc,  non  erit  eis  matutina  lux. 

The  value  of  the  evidence  desired  by  bereaved  par¬ 
ents  and  supplied  by  mediums— see  Browning’s  Mr. 
Sludge — is  perfectly  and  painfully  obvious  to  disin¬ 
terested  outsiders.  What  the  medium  said  is,  in 
fact,  not  evidence  at  all.  But  the  resultant  book  sells; 
seared  hearts  can  make  profits. 

G.  D.  E. 
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faith  in  his  own  conviction.  “  And  that  is  true,”  said 
Savonarola  with  flashing  eyes.  “  The  cause  of  my 
party  is  the  cause  of  God’s  kingdom.”  She  remarks, 

“  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  words  have  ever  been 
uttered  without  that  meaner  ring  in  them”  :  i.e.,  the 
ring  of  human  egotistical  conviction.  But  without  such 
conviction,  success  in  religion,  as  in  any  department  of 
human  enterprise,  would  be  impossible,  while  produc¬ 
ing  the  intolerant  zeal  so  often  displayed  by  professing 
Christians  on  behalf  of  their  sectarian  views.  “  There 
is  no  grace  that  the  spirit  of  self  can  counterfeit  with 
more  success  than  a  religious  zeal,”  says  Cowper. 

One  of  Lessing’s  plays  is  about  a  man  who  possessed 
an  heirloom  ring  which  had  the  talismanic  power  of 
making  the  owner  the  morally  noblest  and  most  beloved 
of  men.  The  man  had  three  sons,  each  of  whom  hoped 
to  inherit  the  ring.  His  love  for  them  was  so  great 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  disappoint  either,  so  he  got  a 
goldsmith  to  make  two  facsimile  rings  indistinguishable 
from  it.  On  his  death,  the  sons,  being  unable  to  tell 
whch  was  the  talismanic  ring,  referred  the  matter  to  a 
court  of  law.  The  judge  told  them  that  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  for  each  to  try  to 
surpass  his  brothers  in  moral  excellence  and  beauty  of 
character,  and  thereby  demonstrate  himself  the  owner 
of  the  true  ring.  There  is  a  difference  between  three 
claimants,  and  the  254  sects  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nash, 
each  certain  that  their  doxy  is  the  only  true  doxy,  but 
ab  uno  disce  omnes. 

“  Is  it  possible  for  any  person  to  be  so  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  utterances  of 
the  Scriptures  for  themselves?  ”  Mr.  Nash  asks,  and 
says,  “  The  answer  to  this  momentous  question  must 

surely  be  in  the  negative.” 

But  must  it  be?  It  is  from  diversity  that  emulation 
springs,  as  in  the  case  of  Lessing’s  brothers  with  the 
ring,  prompting  each  sect  to  try  to  live  up  to  a  higher 
moral  and  religious  standard  than  the  others,  and 
thereby  to  demonstrate  their  possession  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  in  fuller  measure.  “  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth;  even  so  is  everyone  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit 
and  a  John  Bunyan  is  as  chosen  and  as  necessary  a 
vessel  for  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  St. 
Augustine  or  a  St.  Paul.  “  He  who  is  the  Spirit  of 
Unity,  cannot  create  discord,”  argues  Mr.  Nash.  But 
discord  is  indirect  unity,  the  only  way  to  a  more  perfect 
realization  of  it,  all  progress  depending  on  the  existence 
of  a  sufficient  degree  of  discord.  Hence,  harmonic 
discords,  without  which  how  could  harmony  be  pos¬ 
sible?  One  being  the  antithesis  of  the  other,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  either  without  the  other  is  an  impossibility. 
Homogeneity  is  death,  self-nullification  in  all  things. 

I  once  heard  a  very  high-church  clergyman  say  in  his 
sermon,  when  insisting  on  the  real  presence  in  the  Sac¬ 
ramental  elements  :  “  Ignorant  Protestants  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  this,  though  they  take  the  Holy  Communion,  and, 
thank  God,  they  get  great  benefits  therefrom,  but  not 
so  great  as  those  who  do  believe.”  “  The  ways  to 
God  are  as  many  as  are  the  souls  of  the  children  of 
men,”  say  the  Arabs;  which,  when  you  reason  far 
enough  into  it,  clearly  must  be  absolutely  true,  for,  as 
there  is  no  way  for  the  soul  except  through  itself,  every 
soul  must  be  its  own  way  to  God.  The  more  we  strive 
for  the  light  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  the  more  and 
clearer  light  is  given  us.  Those  who  agonize  and  die 
for  truth 

“  Taste  the  raptured  fleetness 
Of  her  divine  completeness.” 

MAURICE  L.  JOHNSON. 


THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

SIR, — The  quandary  raised  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Nash 
is  an  old  one,  not  easily  solved  owing  to  human  claims 
to  monopoly  in  truth,  which  in  this  case  means  the 
mistaking  of  egotism  for  illumination  by  the  Holy 
Spiiit,  as  it  (pride)  is  mistaken  by  many  commonplace 
people  for  the  inspiration  of  genius,  causng  them  to 
perpetrate  the  absurdity  of  uttering  with  a  solemnity 
and  emphasis  suited  only  to  concentrated  wisdom 
some  simple  fact  you  have  known  from  infancy.  George 
Eliot  makes  the  devout  Savonarola  display  invincible 


NAVAL  AUTHORITIES. 

SIR —For  four  years  the  two  most  powerful  fleets  of 
battleships  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  after  twenty 
years’  building  competition,  lay  as  enemies  within 
striking  distance  of  each  other.  On  one  occasion  only 
did  they  nearly  come  to  grips,  but  after  an  angr>  grow 
each  retired  to  its  lair  there  to  lie  for  the  remainder  o 

th  And  still  we  must  have  a  special  Sub-Committee  to 
enlighten  us  as  to  “  what  is  the  ^d£„Bbi&: 
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REVIEWS 

THE  REUNION  MOVEMENT. 

Prophets  and  Priests.  By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  H.  S. 
Walpole,  D.D.  Robert  Scott. 

HE  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  pleads  for  ecclesiastical 
reunion  with  vigour  and  eloquence.  The  subject 
is  in  the  air.  Nonconformity  becomes  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  with  sectarian  dissidence.  It  is  moved  by 
the  vision  of  the  Divine  Fellowship,  intended  by  Christ 
to  be  externally  and  organically  realised.  Anglicanism 
is  eager  to  meet  it  at  least  half  way.  But  short  cuts  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Bishop  Walpole  deprecates  en¬ 
deavour  to  “  palliate  the  schisms  that  have  rent 
Christ’s  Body  by  specious  explanations  and  human  ar- 
langements  ”  which  sacrifice  conviction  to  com¬ 
promise,  and  have  no  reality  or  principle  at  their  back. 
Some  are  “  trying  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  of  cen¬ 
turies  with  a  frail  bridge  of  mutual  compliments,  or 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  popular  opinion  that  neither 
cares  for,  nor  knows,  the  seriousness  of  the  Christian 
Faith.”  They  propose  to  men  to  think  one  way,  and 
worship  another.  In  their  hurry  they  forget  that  they 
may  create  deeper  dissensions  in  their  own  Church, 
and  widen  its  separation  from  the  great  historic 
Churches  of  Christendom. 

The  Bishop  therefore  has  for  the  sub-title  of  his  book 
the  words,  “  Facing  the  Facts.”  The  first  fact  which 
thoughtful  men  know  must  be  faced,  is  that,  prior  to  all 
adjustment  of  doctrinal  differences  in  detail,  stands  the 
initial  controversy  as  to  authority  and  commission.  If 
it  were  simply  a  question  of  otherwise  genuine 
Churches  having  organized  themselves  in  an  irregular 
or  unprimitive  way,  the  dispute  would  not  be  vital.  But 
the  High  Church  standpoint  is  one  of  emphatic  denial 
that  groups  of  men  can  break  away  from  the  apostolic 
body  and  constitute  themselves  into  this  or  that  Church, 
for  which  they  create  their  own  ministry,  rites,  creeds, 
and  government.  So  this  fundamental  issue  has  to  be 
settled  first  of  all.  Bishop  Walpole  really  does  not 
meet  it,  for  though  he  would  doubtless  maintain  that 
the  group  must  seek  authorisation  from  the  whole 
world-wide  society,  he  uses  phrases  like  “  organized 
differently,”  and  appears  to  regard  episcopacy  as  only 
a  valuable  safeguard  of  order  and  continuity.  He 
seems  to  be  unaware  how  much  traditional  divinity  has 
had  to  say  against  the  social  compact  theory  of  the 
ministry  as  an  executive  committee  appointed  by  the 
general  community  of  believers  to  act  in  its  name  and 
by  its  authority.  Such  a  body  of  office-bearers  does 
not  exercise  the  priestly  function  under  Christ’s  direct 
commission,  and  for  Him,  but  only  as  “  representing” 
—an  ambigmous  phrase — the  kingdom  of  priests,  i.e., 
the  laity.  This,  of  course,  is  a  widely  accepted  view, 
and  one  congenial  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Parlimentary 
mind,  but  it  has  an  immense  preponderance  of  Catholic 
authority  against  it,  and  is  denied,  not  only  by  old 
divines  such  as  Mede,  but  by  modern  Protestants  like 
Dr.  Gore,  who  wrote  a  big  treatise  to  disprove  it.  A 
bishop  is  doubtless  the  mouth  and  organ  of  the  whole 
body,  but  Moberly  pointed  out  that  a  body  cannot 
evolve  its  own  organs.  To  say,  as  Bishop  Walpole 
does,  that  in  New  Testament  times  “  congregations 
appointed  their  own  presbyters  and  deacons,”  and  that 
“  to  avoid  variety  of  beliefs  the  ordination  of  priests 
was  placed  [by  the  lay  people?]  in  the  hands  of  bis¬ 
hops,”  is  to  write  but  loosely.  An  obvious  objection 
to  the  idea  of  the  ministry  as  an  emergence  from  below 
is  that  it  cannot  apply  to  such  ministrations  as  are, 
not  Godward,  but  manward,  such  as  ambassadorship 
for  God,  and  stewardship  of  mysteries.  The  Bishop  is 
greatly  helped  by  his  point  of  view  in  the  approach  to 
Nonconformity,  but  he  must  “  face  the  facts.”  His 
view  of  a  ministry  of  convenience  is  not  the  accepted 
High  Church  view,  nor  is  it  that  of  the  Latin  and 
Eastern  Churches,  even  if  a  few  Oriental  divines,  at¬ 
tracted  by  modernism  and  democracy,  have  recently 
adopted  certain  Whig  ”  formulas. 

Towards  these  Churches  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
uses  extremely  unconciliatory.  language,  which,  indeed, 
he  thinks  himself  is  over  emphasized,  “  Arrogance 
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and  autocracy  of  a  caste,”  “  hard,  mechanical,  and 
lifeless,”  “  a  lifeless  routine  of  offices,”  Churches 
“  stagnant  and  immobile,  save  in  the  cause  of  prose- 
lytism,”  “  the  deathlike  stillness  of  Rome  and  the 
East,”  priesthood  which  “  has  persisted  in  spite  of  the 
most  damnable  corruption,  black  and  poisonous  ” — 
such  is  his  indictment  of  three-fourths  of  Christendom. 
And  yet  the  Bishop,  with  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  earnestly 
combats  the  tendency'  to  substitute  a  united,  pan- 
British,  imperial,  Union  Jack  Christianity  for  the  ideal 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  “  the  fulness  of  Him  that 
filleth  all  in  all.”  He  quotes  the  Reformers’  dis¬ 
claimer  of  insularity  and  cites  Bramhall,  Andrewes,  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  is  uplifted  as  he  con¬ 
templates  the  glory  and  power  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
even  in  its  present  enfeebled  and  fettered  condition, 
but  a  vision  splendid  indeed  were  her  unity  restored. 
He  calls  on  the  divided  portions  of  the  Body  to  con¬ 
tribute  each  its  own  strength — prophetic,  regal  and 
priestly — to  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  But  also  each 
must  honour  what  it  lacks.  And  here,  rather  than  in 
the  patched-up  unrealities  of  complaisant  compromises, 
seems  to  lie  the  true  hope  of  Christian  reconciliation. 

TWO  PATHS  TO  TRUTH. 

Science  and  Theology.  Their  Common  Aims  and 
Methods.  By-  F.  W.  Westaway.  Blackie. 
15s.  net. 

HIS  book  is  not  called  ‘  Science  and  Religion,’  but 
Science  and  Theology.’  Theology  is,  by  its  name, 
itself  a  branch  of  the  science — the  science  of  religious 
experience  and  of  the  beliefs  founded  thereon — just  as 
what  we  usually  term  science  is  the  science  of  physical 
experience  and  the  conclusions  inferred  from  it.  Both 
of  these  branches  of  science,  not  to  mention  others,  are 
attempts  to  arrive  at  truths,  which  will  in  turn  make  up 
the  ultimate  system  of  philosophy.  The  prevailing 
variety  of  philosophic  system  depends  on  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  our  science;  and  the  varieties  of  religious 
belief  and  scientific  theory  have  the  same  origin,  and 
owe  their  peculiar  differences  to  the  diverse  constitu¬ 
tion  of  human  minds.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that 
there  must  be  what  has  been  generally  called  a  “  con¬ 
flict  ”  between  science  and  theology.  Anyone  that  has 
done  serious  work  in  science  knows  how  every  step 
gives  rise  to  controversy,  and  that  only  after  long 
argument  and  renewed  investigation  is  a  really  fresh 
principle  established.  The  polemics  are  sometimes 
fiercer  than  need  be,  for  even  men  of  science  cannot  re¬ 
press  their  personal  feelings;  but  all  are  working  in 
pan  materie  and  with  a  similar  organon  or  method, 
and  so  common  ground  is  secured  and  progress  at  last 
effected.  On  the  other  side,  we  all  know  that  the  great 
religions  of  the  world  and  their  innumerable  sects  have 
engaged  in  conflicts  embittered  by  the  passions  and 
emotions  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  dispute, 
and  rendered  more  obstinate  by  the  fact  that  each  party 
firmly  believes  itself  in  the  right.  Now  the  scientific 
investigator  starts  on  his  search  for  truth  from  the 
facts  of  matter  and  the  laws  of  physical  force;  the 
theologian,  presumably,  starts  from  intuition,  feeling, 
emotion,  and  other  entities  which  may  be  equally  real, 
but  are,  from  the  standpoint  of  religious  experience,  in 
a  world  other  than  that  of  physical  science.  The  two 
paths  may  be  tending  to  the  same  goal,  but  they  are  on 
opposite  sides  to  it,  and  can  no  more  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  than  can  fire  and  water.  Attempts  to  force  an 
unnatural  union  lead  only  to  the  most  unhappy  quarrels. 

Unfortunately  the  distinction  between  religion  and 
science  has  rarely  been  recognised,  and  the  exponents 
of  religions  have  constantly  taken  upon  themselves  to 
enunciate  cosmogonies  and  other  statements  of  physical 
law  or  fact,  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  have  proved 
even  less  well  founded  than  similar  pronouncements  by 
students  of  nature.  But  whereas  the  latter,  if  imbued 
with  the  truly  scientific  spirit,  have  rejoiced  to  admit 
their  error,  the  theologians  have  obstinately  built  their 
errors  into  creeds,  which  whosoever  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned  everlastingly.  But  the  man  of  science  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  damned  without  evidence,  and  his  only  way 
of  escape  is  to  jettison  theology,  if  not  religion.  Clearly 
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this  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  things,  and  so  from  time 
to  time  books  have  been  written  purporting  to  fecon' 
cile  ”  scientific  and  religious  belief.  The  virtue  of  such 
books  depends  largely  on  whether  the  author  is  peace¬ 
maker  or  propagandist.  -Mr.  Westaway  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  former.  It  is  even  a  little  difficult  to  perceive 
what  his  own  view's  are,  so  appreciative,  yet  so  critical 
is  he  of  differing  hypotheses.  His  method  is  to  give 
an  impartial  account  of  such  philosophical  and  mathe¬ 
matical  conceptions,  such  facts  and  interpretations  of 
physical  and  natural  science  as  bear  on  the  questions 
at  issue,  and  to  show  what  room  is  left  by  our  ignor¬ 
ance  or  bv  the  incompatibility  of  our  hypotheses,  for 
explanations  consistent  with  theology.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  deals  somewhat  drastically  with  the  Christian 
theology,  purging  it  of  statements  inconsistent  with  the 
accepted  conclusions  of  science,  and  urging  it  to.  t  e 
extreme  limits  of  the  modernist.  In  this  way  he  brings 
the  two  paths  appreciably  nearer  to  some  unseen  mar 
than  would  be  thought  possible  by  the  outer  public,  or 
the  half-informed  thinker  of  either  party. 

Mr.  Westaway  has  done  his  w’ork  well.  His  ac¬ 
counts  of  scientific  theory  are  clear  and  as  much  up-to- 
date  as  can  be  expected  in  a  work  covering  so  wide  a 
field.  His  theological  chapter  suffers,  as  he  seems  to 
think  himself,  from  too  great  condensation,  but  its 
statements  seem  accurate  and  its  criticisms  will  no 
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GOOD  WALKING  COUNTRY. 

The  Little  Guides — Snowdonia.  By  F.  G.  Brabant. 

With  24  illustrations  and  6  maps  and  plans. — 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  By  Daniel  Scott. 
With  24  illustrations  from  photographs  and  2 
maps.  Methuen.  Each  6s.  net. 
rpHE  average  guide-book  is  apt  to  be  distressingly 
_L  facetious,  and  deficient  in  points  demanding  any¬ 
thing  like  learning.  Sometimes  it  is  got  up  as  a  gift- 
book,”  with  gaudy  pictures,  and  generally  it  is  difficult 
to  find  what  one  w'ants  in  it.  In  the  series  of  ‘  Little 
Guides,’  which  we  have  used  for  several  years  to  out- 
own  advantage,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  makes 
reference  as  simple  as  A.B.C.;  the  writers,  like  the  Mate 
Dr  Cox,  are  antiquaries,  or  well  seen  in  local  and  an¬ 
tiquarian  knowledge;  and  the  information  provided  is 
trustworthy.  The  little  books,  too,  are  easily  slipped 
into  the  pocket,  a  great  consideration  for  the  traveller 
on  foot.  We  still  venture  to  consider  his  point  of  view 
in  a  world  of  motor  and  cycle,  particularly  when  we  are 
viewing  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  counties  which 
include  the  English  Lakes.  At  present  there  are  quite 
enough  railroads  and  motor  roads  to  make  this  district 
accessible;  and  we  remember  the  ironic  scorn  of  J.K.S., 

“  I  want  to  hear  the  porters  cry,^ 

‘  Change  here  for  Ennerdale.’  ” 
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at  Snowdon,  where  once  at  the  topmost  hotel  we  were 
charged  a  shilling  for  a  glass  of  water.  Heights 
populous  with  the  class  that  scatters  dirty  paper  be¬ 
come  too  accessible  for  people  of  decent  taste;  and  we 
misuse  the  song  of  Callicles  at  the  end  of  Emped¬ 
ocles  on  Etna,’  exclaiming: — 

“  They  are  lost  in  the  hollows  ! 

They  steam  up  again  ! 

What  seeks  on  this  mountain 
The  glorified  train?  ” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Snowdon  at  its  top,  as  Mr. 
Brabant  says,  does  not  afford  such  good  views  as  points 
lower  down.  The  best  routes  up  are  not  those  which 
are  most  popular.  Llyn  Llydau  and  its  companion Hake 
should  not  be  missed,  for  they  remain  roman  , 
spite  of  the  claims  of  commerce.  Mr.  Brabant  de\otes 
a  whole  chapter  to  Snowdon,  and  has  wisely  gone  be- 
yond  the  usual  plan  of  the  series  in  describing  a  host  o 
cross  routes  which  afford  the  best  of  the  mountain 
views.  Here,  as  in  the  Lakes,  the  walker  will  have  to 
look  out  for  mist;  the  hills  get  their  caps  of  cloud  so 
quickly  that  danger  is  ahead  for  the  distracted. 
q  The"  English  Lakes  are  distinctly  meant  for  walkers 
and  nothing  could  be  more  ill-timed  than  the  proposal 
to  make  a  road  from  Borrowdale  up  to  the  Styhead, 
which  offers  some  of  the  roughest,  wettest  gr°unffi  an 
most  beautiful  views  in  the  whole  region.  *  v  soon 
were  made,  it  would  be  washed  away  pretty soon. 
Motor-cvcles  are  all  very  well  in  their  way  but  hey  are 
obviously  in  the  way,  when  they  descend  the Kmkstorw 
Pa^s  for  two  days  on  a  special  tnal  of  th  . 
trade  loves,  and  take  the  corners  of  the  little  village  of 
Patterdale  at  a  speed  which  threatens  a  coroner  s  in¬ 
quest  for  somebody.  From  Patterdale  FTelveiHyncan 
easilv  be  climbed,  and  it  has  an  unusual  merit  not  men- 

tkMied  on  these  pages.  to  top  - 

ctrvimr  of  the  coldest  water  we  have  drunk  tor  many 
day  whtrh  leaps  down  the  hill  to  Thirlmere.  and  help 
in  time  to  slake  the  thirst  o!  Manchester.  Here  a 

ign””  of-  evolution  “  seems  to  call  rather  sctaggryjake  appears  to  demand  a 

If  evolution  were  purely  mechanical  racing  o  -  d  ,hat  the  Corporation 

'  '  "  -  rfpVyingY  rSlamentto  purchase  Haweswa.er  and 

the  whole  of  its  watershed  as  an  addit^a  «£  > 

*L™nraU”n,  ,1  look  on;  bu,  it  is  so  far 

outside  hi  ordinary  tourist’s  route  that .  It  ,s  Mile 
outside  tneT  0 ’  /  if  we  remember  right,  m  Can 

Von^Foroive  Her?”’  Trollope’s  excellent  story. 

Land  made  free  to  the  public  such  as  a  stnp  on  he 
shore  of  Ulleswater,  sounds  well  but  the^  ^  ^ 

"ngS«on0findP*eS'o5mand»,  we  discover  a  copious 


at  Canon  Barnes  the  other  day.  Itills  "otAt°  ^  e* 
pected  that  everyone  will  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  West¬ 
away  says.  Perhaps  his  biology  is  a  trifle  weak.  T  e 
section  headed  ‘  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion  ’  (p.  159),  is  a  mere  statement  of  organic  evolu¬ 
tion;  but  he  does  give  an  account  of  the  selective  pro¬ 
cess  later.  To  assert  that  all  living  animals  begin 
their  existence  under  forms  essentially  indistinguish¬ 
able,”  and  that  “  during  their  earlier  stages  all  seem 
to  develop  in  precisely  the  same  way  ”  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  grotesque  over-statement.  But  the  few'  in¬ 
felicities  that  we  have  noticed  do. not  affect  the  main 
argument  When  we  come  to  the  more  basic  question 
of  the  nature  of  life,  we  find  Mr.  Westaway  attacking 
materialism,  vitalism,  and  hylozoism  with  equal  vigour, 
and  thus  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  life  is  a  cate¬ 
gory  fundamental  and  irreducible.  A  singu¬ 

lar^  barren  conclusion  !  In  his  chapter  on  Causation 
the  author  ascribes  our  belief  in  the  uniformity  o 
nature  to  “  intuitive  probability.”  Since  the  belief  is 
comparatively  modern,  how  can  it  be  due  to  intuition. 
We  should  prefer  to  give  a  more  pragmatic  answer, 
and  to  say  that  the  investigator  who  does  not  believe 
in  uniformity  might  as  well  shut  up  shop.  1  hvsica 
science  has  no  use  for  theories  that  are  ste/‘l1^ 

Mr.  Westawray  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  differei 
minds  make  opposite  inferences  from  the  same  data. 
He  instances  the  growth  of  shells,  in  a  loganthmic 
soiral,  the  mechanical  limits  to  the  size  of  animals,  and 
the  relations  of  cell-activity  to  surface-tension.  One 
man  will  sav  that  the  obedience  of  living  forms  to  these 
physical  laws  shows  that  they  have  been  made  so  by 
some  Guiding  Intelligence;  another  will^  ascribe :  it 
directly  to  the  physical  forces,  which  are,  m  the  last 
analysis,  to  be  attributed  to  blind  chance.  lhe 

former  is  a  teleologist,  the  latter  rejects  final  causes 

so  long  as  he  can  discover  an  antecedent  cause. 

ever  attitude  may  be  nearer  the  truth,  surely  it  is  t  e 
latter  that  has  been  more  fruitful  of  results.  Heie  Pv  . 
Westaway  lifts  the  veil,  and  reveals  himself  a  Ideo¬ 
logist.  “  The  design”  of- evolution  seems  to  call 

for  a  designer.^  of  the  aesthetic  emotions 

would  be  incomprehensible.”  To  which  the  only  iep  > 
possible  here  is  that  some  people  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  such  statements,  and  those  people  will  continue 
to  seek  explanations,  and  to  advance  knowledge^  All, 
however,  may  well  agree  with  the  author  in  as  g  ‘ 
the  theologians  also  shall  advance.  If  each  side  knows 
that  the  other  is  with  single-mindedness  pressing  to¬ 
wards  the  truth,  contempt  will  be  changed  to  respe  , 
and  bitter  feelings  to  friendly  co-operation  Towards 
such  a  desirable  end  this  book  undoubtedly  makes  a 
contribution  for  which  both  sides  may  e  giate  u 
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flora,  which  looks  odd  in  the  distance,  and  on  a  nearer 
approach  resolves  itself  into  the  gaudy  paper  which 
covers  chocolate,  orange-peel,  and  other  signs  of  an  in¬ 
considerate  populace.  Blackpool  is  the  place  for  them; 
they  should  not  trouble  the  Lakes.  "" 

Buttermere  is,  as  Mr.  Scott  says,  “  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  situated  hamlets  in  the  Lake  District.”  It 
is  also  one  of  the  quietest,  free,  when  we  last  visited 
it,  from  newspapers,  a  secluded  haven  between  two 
lakes,  with  plenty  of  attractive  rock  scenery  at  hand, 
including  the  peak  called  Robinson,  to  which  Words¬ 
worth  should  have  written  a  sonnet  beginning  : — 

“  Thy  grandeurs,  Robinson,  exalt  the  mind.” 

The  amount  of  accommodation  in  Buttermere  is  not 
large,  but  it  is  worth  some  trouble  to  get  it.  From  this 
point  in  a  single  day  an  excellent  walking  round  might 
include  the  passes  Scarf  Gap,  Black  Sail,  Styhead,  and 
Honister,  with  views  of  Wastwater  and  a  talk  with 
the  cragsmen  who  are  busy  trying  to  break  their  necks 
and  inscribe  records  in  the  hotel  beside  the  lake. 

Mr.  Scott  has,  we  are  glad  to  see,  inserted  a  little 
essay  on  local  customs  and  superstitions.  Births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  are  still  marked  by  picturesque 
rites  which  would  astonish  the  Londoner.  The  maps 
and  views  in  both  volumes  are  instructive.  The 
reader  should  not,  however,  take  any  picture  of  a 
waterfall  as  representing  its  steady  appearance.  Lodore, 
in  spite  of  its  reputation,  is  often  a  thin  affair,  so  far  as 
water  is  concerned.  The  much  less  known  fall  of 
Rhaiadr  Du  in  the  region  of  Festiniog  is  far  superior 
to  it.  Maps  in  these  days  have  grown  more  expensive, 
but  no  one  should  think  of  using  one  on  paper.  It  is 
bound  to  tear  even  with  careful  handling,  and  a  map 
stiffened  with  a  linen  back  should  always  be  preferred. 

WHERE  BOLIVAR  FOUGHT. 

Spanish  America.  By  C.  R.  Enoch,  F.R.G.S.  2  vols. 
Fisher  Unwin.  30s.  net. 

HIS  book  impresses  us  rather  as  a  compilation  than 
a  composition.  Of  its  600  pages  more  than  180  are 
filled  with  quotations  in  “  mass-formation  ”  from  other 
works  on  the  subject,  and  not  infrequently  from  earlier 
writings  of  Mr.  Enoch’s  own.  The  graces  of  style  are 
conspicuous  chiefly  by  their  absence,  and  other  and 
more  important  matters  are  also  lacking.  It  is,  for 
example,  depressing  to  find  in  a  book  on  Spanish 
America  far  more  space  devoted  to  Pizarro,  Almagro, 
Alvarado  and  the  other  conquistadores  whose  deeds 
have  conferred  an  everlasting  stigma  upon  Spain  and 
the  Papacy  than  to  that  extraordinary  military  and 
political  genius,  Simon  Bolivar,  who,  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  wrested  colony  after  colony  from  Spanish 
rule,  and  left  them  for  ever  free  and  independent.  The 
lack  of  an  adequate  biography  in  English  of  this  great 
man — one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  time — is  an 
omission  strange  indeed.  Even  in  the  British  Museum 
all  there  is  of  any  value  regarding  him  and  his  achieve¬ 
ments  is  in  the  Spanish  tongue.  We  offer  the  hint  to 
the  editor  of  this  valuable  South  American  series  of 
books. 

Despite  its  oddities  and  omissions,  Mr.  Enoch’s  book 
will  be  welcome  in  many  quarters.  In  the  last  year  of 
the  war  we  came  upon  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
revived  popularity  of  Latin  America  as  an  El  Dorado. 
In  the  military  camp  at  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  there  was 
a  school  for  the  teaching  of  the  Three  R’s  and  other 
branches  of  learning,  and  presently,  to  their  bewilder¬ 
ment,  the  educational  staff  found  Spanish  demanded 
from  various  parts  of  the  camp.  The  soldiers  had 
heard  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  South 
American  republics,  and,  having  decided  to  try  their 
luck  in  one  or  other  of  them,  had  sensibly  resolved  to 
qualify  themselves  beforehand  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  qualified  themselves  in  another 
direction  scarcely  less  important,  the  cultivation  of  a 
courteous  manner.  The  Englishman  who  goes  as  a 
trader  to  one  of  these  republics,  finds  himself  con¬ 
fronted  there  with  the  urbane  and  stately  manners  of 
the  Spanish  caballer'o.  In  such  a  presence  English 
brusqueness,  or,  worse,  English  premature  familiarity, 
will  only  cut  the  sorriest  and  most  futile  of  figures.  The 


Spanish  American  likes  a  leisurely  and  courteous  bear¬ 
ing  in  all  business  transactions,  and  declines  to  be 
hustled  or  crudely  approached.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Enoch  offers  admirable  counsel. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  that  the  curious  custom  of 
the  11  couvade  ”  is  common  among  the  Indian  natives 
of  Venezuela.  Perhaps  the  writer  from  whom  Mr. 
Enoch  quotes  this  (Mr.  Leonard  Dalton)  traces  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  observance  of  the  custom  in 
Venezuela  and  its  existence  as  far  east  of  Venezuela  as 
the  Basque  provinces.  These  belts  of  custom  running 
round  the  earth  (the  Hyderabad  cairns,  for  example, 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  Spain,  Brittany  and  Ire¬ 
land)  are  among  the  most  fascinating  of  studies.  For 
the  rest,  there  is  much  in  the  book  which  the  intending 
visitor  to  South  America  will  find  useful,  notably  the 
wise  spirit  in  which  the  author  invariably  refers  to  the 
natives.  Here,  as  in  the  United  States,  coloured  labour 
is  now  demanding  humane  treatment,  and  it  is  the  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  of  most  thoughtful  observers  that  every 
sort  of  healthy  progress  depends  on  his  getting  it.  The 
volumes  are  enriched  by  many  photographs,  a  map, 
arid  a  good  index. 

AN  APOSTLE  OF  VIGOUR. 

The  Daniel  Jazz  ”  and  other  Poems.  By  Vachel 
Lindsay.  Bell.  4s.  6d.  net. 

R.  NICHOLAS  VACHEL  LINDSAY  is  described 
on  the  cover  of  this  book  as  “  America’s  most 
vigorous  poet.”  The  claim  seems  a  rash  one.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  written  : — 

“  Harry  the  uplands, 

Steal  all  the  cattle, 

Rattle-rattle,  rattle-rattle, 

Bing, 

Boomlay,  boomlay,  boomlay  Boom,” 
and  much  more  like  unto  it;  but  then  even  the  present 
indolent  reviewer  could  easily  compose  five  lines  which 
would  be  just  as  good  poetry,  and  at  least  five  times 
more  “  vigorous  ”;  so  our  bard  had  better  keep  an  eye 
on  his  laurels  !  Some  worthy  people  in  the  United 
States  are  rather  concerned  at  the  seriousness  with 
which  Mr.  Lindsay  has  been  taken  here  and  there  in 
London.  Let  them  not  be  uneasy.  There  are  people 
in  London  wrho  will  take  anything  seriously  that  shouts 
sufficiently  loud.  The  general  body  of  opinion  remains 
entirely  unmoved,  save  to  laughter.  No  intelligent 
and  cultured  Englishman  will  associate  American 
poetry  with  this  bawler.  We  know  the  writings  of 
such  present-day  American  poets  as  Mrs.  Coates,  Mrs. 
Fiske  Warren,  Mr.  Robert  Frost,  and  others,  and  that 
real  American  poetry  is  very'  like  real  English  in  spirit 
and  technique.  Blatancy  most  music-hall,  most 
melancholy,  such  as  Mr.  Lindsay’s,  though  flung  from 
a  bucket,  has  never  been  inside  the  pale.  One  piece, 

‘  A  Rhyme  for  all  Zionists,’  is  a  shapely  ballad  rather 
in  John  Davidson’s  manner.  It  suggests  that  with  a 
little  more  culture  Mr.  Lindsay  might  one  day  become 
a  tolerable  bard.  But  for  the  “  vigorous  ”  pieces, 
well,  there  are  really'  so  many  noises  going  on  at  the 
present  day  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  escap¬ 
ing  this  particular  uproar. 

THE  INFANT  PHENOMENON. 

The  Diary  of  Opal  Whiteley.  Putnam.  7s.  6d.  net. 

HEN  the  Diary  of  Opal  Whiteley  first  appeared, 
an  effort  was  made  by  a  sceptic  who  was  also  a 
mathematician  to  prove  on  internal  evidence  that  it  was 
a  forgery.  The  manuscript,  we  are  told,  comprises 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  words;  each 
letter  was  nearly  an  inch  high,  wrritten  in  childish  ma¬ 
juscule  :  the  paper  itself  was  largely  the  disused  wrap¬ 
pings  of  butcher’s  meat;  and  finally,  the  whole  docu¬ 
ment  was  torn  into  small  fragments  by  Opal’s  foster- 
sister  11  in  a  tragic  fit  of  temper.”  How  long  w'ould 
the  task  of  reconstruction  take,  and  what  measure  of 
success  could  it  achieve?  These  were  the  lines  on 
which  the  advocatus  diabpli  argued.  But  we  did  not 
sympathise,  for  it  seems  probable  enough  to  us  that 
the  diary,  or  something  reasonably  like  it,  was  really 
written  by  a  child. 
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It  is  with  the  book  itself,  and'  the  curious  human 
document  of  Lord  Grey  which  stands  for  preface,  that 
we  quarrel.  Lord  Grey  has  read  the  book  with  sheer 
delight,  he  tells  us,  and  though  there  may  be  some 
people  in  whom  the  beauty  of  nature  rouses  only  faint 
emotion,  or  none  at  all,  others,  he  hopes,  will  find  in  it 
the  same  pleasure  as  himself.  Well,  let  us  take  the 
sortes.  Here  is  a  passage  which  frankly  gives  us  no 
pleasure  at  all.  On  p.  177  Opal  meets  a  llttle  lamb‘ 
That  is  enough  for  the  happy  diarist. 

“  I  was  so  happy.  It  was  very  white  and  very  soft 
and  its  legs  was  slim  and  it  had  wants  for  a  mother.  It 
had  likes  for  me  to  put  my  arms  round  it.  I  did  name 
it  first  of  all.  I  called  it  Menander  Euripides 
Theocritus  Thucydides.  It  had  likes  for  the  taste  of 
my  fingers  ...  its  woolly  tail  did  wiggle  joy 
wiggles.  And  I  did  dance  on  my  toes,  and  felt  such  a 
big  amount  of  satisfaction  feels — having  a  lamn  to 

Lest  anyone  should  think  that  this  is  an  injustice,  let 
him  turn  to  the  extracts  given  by  Lord  Grey  himse  t 
in  his  preface.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  book 

is  ^ii  pagfes  long".  .  ( 

Any  child,  we  believe,  given  a  sufficient  amount  o 
wrong-headed  petting,  could  achieve  a  similar  resu  . 
But  it  must  not  be  left  till  too  late.  A  star  must  be 
made  early  in  life.  The  conventional  baby  language, 
which  all  children  detest,  should  be  strictly*  adhered  o 
The  child  should  be  quaintly  dressed,  and  assured  that 
it  resembles  almost  any  well-known  character  in  his¬ 
tory  or  romance.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  tap  on 
the  table,  and  command  the  silence  ot  an  admiring 
circle  of  relations.  If  possible— dare  we  suggest.— 
it  should  be  called  Opal  after  its  exemplar.  But  enough. 
Miss  Ashford  set  the  fashion  in  infantile  self-re'iela 
tion,  which  gave  one  at  least  the  pleasure  of  telling 
one’s  enemies  that  they  had  been  identified  as  th 
original  of  Mr.  Salteena.  But  there  is  one  difference, 
happily  remaining,  which  we  hope  will  never  be  re¬ 
solved  ‘  The  Young  Visiters  ’  has  been  diamatised 
‘  The  Diary  of  Opal  Whiteley  ’  has  not.  But  we  speak 
under  correction  from  our  American  correspondents. 
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PLUS  CA  CHANGE.  .  . 

Helmets  and  Body  Armour  in  Modern  Warfare^  By 
Bashford  Dean,  Ph.D.  Oxford  University  Press. 

25s.  net. 

FEW  of  the  Preacher’s  remarks  are  more  trequen  y 
quoted  than  his  complaint  of  the  lack  of  ongina  ltv 
under  the  sun,  and  to  nothing  does  this  comp  aint  app  y 
more  forcibly  than  to  the  methods  and  implements  o 
warfare.  The  grenades  used  in  the  recent  conflict  were 
merely  an  improvement  on  those  employed  at  Mmden, 
it  was  in  trenches  in  Flanders  that  Sir  Phi  ip  -  . 

died  and  Uncle  Toby  caught  cold.  But  most  striking, 
perhaps,  is  the  universal  resumption  of  armour.  1  he 
is  a  general  idea  that  armour  was  rendered  obsolete 
bv  the  introduction  of  firearms.  Actua  y  it  ma> 
said  that  its  disuse  was  due  to  the  wholesale  employ¬ 
ment  of  mercenaries.  These  men  offered  their  services 
in  causes  which  were  not  their  own,  m Return  for  a 
small  wage  and  the  prospect  of  loot  Like  the  Sin 
Feiners,  they  disapproved  of  bloodshed,  unless  t  . 
themselves  did  the  shedding.  It  was  therefore  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  leader  who  would  retain  their.  services  to 
achieve,  as  far  as  possible,  a  bloodless  victory.  In 
other  words,  skilful  manoeuvres  took  the  place  ot 
shock-tactics,  and  the  need  for  greater  and  ever  greater 
mobilitv  rendered  armour  an  anachronism. 

Dr.  Dean  shows  that  in  every  war  of  modern  times 
a  state  of  immobility  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  o 
some  primitive  form  of  armoured  defence  for  the  person 
of  the  individual.  In  the  late  war  conditions  were  such 
that  both  sides  had  the  time  to  make  a  scientific  study 
of  the  subject,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some 
cases  not  only  the  form,  but  even  the  composition  of 
medieval  armour  was  adopted  almost  without  modi 
tion.  The  author,  an  American,  does  not  write  for  th 
general  public,  but  his  book  should  prove  valuable  to 
the  serious  student  of  the  sciences  of  metallurgy  and 
war,  and  the  English  reader  will  appreciate  a  generous 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  British  Invention  Board.  The 


book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  Interesting,  too,  are  the  statistics  concerning 
wounds.  The  reader  is  left  with  the  hope  that  science, 
while  increasing  the  deadliness  of  lethal  weapons,  will 
strike  a  balance  by  decreasing  the  vulnerability  of  the 
fighting  man. 

A  STRIKING  NOVEL. 

Brodie  and  the  Deep  Sea.  By  1.  A.  R.  Wylie.  Mills 
and  Boon.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  fine  story  takes  a  foremost  place  among  the 
best  novels  of  last  year.  It  ,is  a  noteworthy  fact, 
that  with  hardly  one  exception,  our  male  novelists  have 
produced  works  markedly  inferior  to  any  of  some  half- 
dozen  written  by  women.  Mrs.  Wylie  has  taken  up  a 
post-war  problem  and  has  built  on  it  a  well-constructed 
story,  situation  answering  to  situation,  test  to  test,  til 
the  final  solution  is  reached.  Adam  Brodie,  son  of  a 
small  grocer  in  Peckham,  rises  from  the  ranks  and  be¬ 
comes  Major  Brodie.  On  leave  at  Paris  he  marries 
Ursula  Seton,  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Lord  Ivon- 
rood,  a  West  Country  coal  and  iron  owner.  A  pro¬ 
logue,  almost  too  cruel  to  be  endured,  stamps  on  us  the 
character  of  the  man,  patient,  tenacious,  noble  almost. 
He  has  been  missing  nine  months,  in  hiding,  and  cou  ci 
have  escaped,  if  he  had  abandoned  a  private  dependent 
on  him.  He  comes  back,  and  tries  to  live  with  his 
wife’s  family — impossible.  She  tries  to  live  with  him 
and  his  people— still  more  impossible.  _  Her  grand¬ 
father  offers  him  money  to  arrange  a  divorce.  ihere 
is  no  place  in  England  for  him  and  men  like  him.  But 
he  holds  on.  His  wife  has  given  up  and  is  drifting  into 
an  affair  with  an  old  lover,  an  honourable  man.  They 
neither  see  nor  hear  of  each  other.  Then.  Brodie  s 
chance  comes.  Lord  Ivonrood  is  forced  to  give  up  on 
the  verge  of  a  great  Labour  trouble  and  he  wants  a  suc¬ 
cessor  who  will  hold  on,  and  puts  Brodie  in  the  place. 
And  here  again  the  problem  is  put  and  Brodie  has  to 
solve  it  for  himself.  But  he  holds  on,  and  in  doing  so 
renews  and  raises  himself  and  awakens  the  dormant 
love  of  his  wife.  We  must  apologise  for  telling  so 
much  of  Mrs.  Wylie’s  story,  but  her  book  will  bear  it 
without  losing  a  whit  of  its  interest.  Its  art  lies  in  the 
treatment  as  much  as  in  the  plot. 

A  LAST  WORD  ON  COMYNS  CARR. 
Comvns  Carr:  Stray  Memories.  By  his  wife. 


J- 


Macmillan.  6s.  net. 


COMYNS  CARR  gave  the  world  two  most  agree¬ 
able  books  of  reminiscences,  and  here  is  a  third,  as 
pleasant,  written  by  his  widow.  Oddly  enough,  this 
famous  wit  did  not  always  sparkle  in  print.  His 
journalistic  work  was  sound,  but  his  plays  read  as  qui  e 
ordinary,  and  the  verses  in  the  present  volume  are  jus 
conventionally  pretty.  He  was  one  of  those  who  need 
the  voice  and  the  presence  to  get  a  fu11  effect.  btl 
is  delightful  to  meet  him  again.  It  is  odd  to  hear  that 
he  hated  ‘  The  Hound  of  Heaven.’  We  wonder  what 
he  said  if  he  ever  heard  that  Burne-Jones  admired  it  be- 
vond  words.  Mrs.  Carr  credits  him  with  the  famous 
retort  to  “  I  wish  I  had  said  that  — -  You  will  .  It 
seems  that  Carr  made  the  retort  to  Whistler  :  we  had 
always  heard  that  Whistler  made  it  to  Wilde.  Anothe 
celebrated  mot  in  its  day  was  the  description  of  Beer- 
bohm  Tree’s  Hamlet  as  “funny  without  being  vulgar, 
which  the  late  Sir  Douglas  Straight  informed  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  was  Carr’s.  It  is  also  pleasant  1 to  be  re¬ 
minded  by  Mrs.  Carr  of  the  exquisite  Ophelia  of  Ellen 
Terry,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Henry  James  sitting  in  the 
ingle  nook  of  an  old  mansion  telling  ghost  stories,  and 
to  'meet  and  hear  the  quaint  Pellegrini  once  more.  Bu 
the  chief  impression  made  by  the  book  is  its  beauty  as  a 
tribute  to  its  hero  as  a  husband  and  father .  s  ows 
him  figuring  delightfully  in  his  home,  and  the  pictu. 

crowns  all  that  has  gone  before. _ _ _ 

The  ‘  Secretum  Secretarum.’ — In  the  issue  foi  January  8th 

pretend  to  consult  the  stars  and  resort  to  diabolical,  etc. 
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MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  MUSIC  TO  MAETERLINCK’S  ‘  BETROTHAL. ’—The 
late  Sir  Henry  Irving  used  to  say  that  he  relied  upon  music 
as  much  as  anything  to  create  the  right  psychological  feeling 
in  his  audience  for  every  play  that  he  produced.  For  this  reason 
he  always  went  for  his  incidental  music  to  the  best  native  com¬ 
posers  of  his  day,  and  preferred  it  specially  written  rather  than 
use  the  old  music  (Lock’s  to  ‘  Macbeth,’  for  instance)  which  had 
been  employed  by  generations  of  producers  before  him.  That 
he  was  wise  in  this  matter  there  can  be  no  question.  He  knew 
that  nine  persons  out  of  ten  love  to  listen  to  sweet  music  during 
the  course  of  a  play  or  a  text  that  “yearns,”  as  Wagner  said, 
for  musical  expression.  For  them  it  is  not  an  interruption,  but 
an  aid  to  theatrical  effect.  Only,  to  be  completely  effective,  it 
needs  to  be  just  as  much  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  musical 
taste  as  the  production  generally,  pictorial  and  otherwise,  when 
it  conforms  to  the  contemporary  ideas  of  a  Granville  Barker. 
From  Purcell  to  Beethoven,  from  Schubert  to  Sullivan,  famous 
composers  have  always  taken  a  peculiar  delight  in  writing  inci¬ 
dental  music  to  accompany  and  illustrate  the  drama  of  their  day. 
Necessarily  it  is  characteristic  of  themselves,  and  reflects  in  their 
own  peculiar  idiom  the  spirit  of  the  action  which  it  accompanies 
or  the  person  or  thought  that  it  refers  to.  In  the  abstract  you 
cannot  improve  on  Purcell  or  Beethoven  or  Schubert ;  yet  even  a 
revival  of  a  play  by  Shakespeare  or  a  masque  of  Milton’s  or  a 
mystery-play  with  a  Reinhardt  for  its  producer,  will  derive  a 
quicker  and  perhaps  deeper  psychological  meaning  from  the  aid 
of  music  that  is  not  “  dated  ”  than  from  music  that  is.  Hence 
the  extreme  advisability  of  calling  in  an  up-to-date  composer — 
young,  enthusiastic,  capable,  full  of  imaginative  feeling,  yet  not 
too  far  gone  in  modern  eccentricities— to  write  the  music  for 
Maeterlinck’s  fairy-play,  ‘The  Betrothal.’  The  young  man  in 
question  was  found  in  Mr.  C.  Armstrong  Gibbs,'  to  whose  good 
work  we  have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refer  ; 
and  the  excellent  results  of  his  co-operation  were  plentifully  in 
evidence  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  last  Saturday  night. 

With  the  play  itself  our  remarks,  of  course,  have  no  concern. 
We  cannot  help,  however,  expressing  our  belief  that  its  effect 
is  enormously  enhanced  by  all  that  Mr.  Gibbs  has  done,  as  well 
as  by  the  singular  reticence  that  has  impelled  him  to  leave  so 
much  undone.  Where  music  would  be  an  impediment  or  a  dis¬ 
turbing  factor  he  is  happily  silent  ;  where  it  is  not  he  contrives 
to  creep  in  unobserved  and  help  to  stimulate  our  emotions  with 
the  appropriate  touch  ;  or  else  he  enters  with  the  right  air  of 
importance  and  gives  us  something  big,  piquant,  fascinating, 
replete  with  clever  rhythms  and  harmonies,  as  for  example  the 
lovely  ballet  in  the  ballroom  of  the  fairy  palace.  It  is  something 
much  more  than  tuneful  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  in  course  of  it 
Mr.  Armstrong  Gibbs  has  lighted  upon  a  waltz-theme  as  haunt¬ 
ing  and  exotic  as  the  one  in  the  supper  scene  of  Richard  Strauss’s 
*  Rosenkavalier. ’  The  leading  motives  are  sufficiently  original  in 
that  they  do  not  recall  other  people’s,  music,  but  a  still  greater 
merit  is  their  absolute  appropriateness.  One  feels  first  of  all 
how  suitable  is  the  freshness,  the  youthful  exuberance  of  the  tune 
that  represents  Tyltyl,  then  how  expressive  of  a  like  spirit  are 
themes  derived  from  it  and  associated  with  his  forgetfulness,  his 
ancestral  and  his  future  families,  thus  musically  realising  the 
Maeterlinckian  idea  that  these  are  all  embodied  in  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness.  Anyone  may  feel  this,  whilst  only  the  trained  ear 
can  distinguish  by  what  skilful  means,  what  deft  combinations 
and  half-hidden  metamorphoses  of  the  various  phrases  the  result¬ 
ant  effect  has  been  obtained.  The  dominant  musical  idea  is  put 
forth  from  the  outset  in  the  mysterious  theme  of  the  Veiled 
Figure,  but  it  is  not  developed  in  its  full  beauty  until  the  touch¬ 
ing  scene  where  the  mother  and  the  children  rejoice  in  mutual 
recognition,  and  then  its  effect  is  simply  overwhelming.  So,  too, 
in  a  certain  moment  of  anguish  when  a  crash  of  dissonant  chords 
slowly  but  surely  resolves  itself  into  a  stream  of  suavest  melody, 
indicating  that  the  torturous  mental  strain  has  become  relaxed 
and  contentment  reigns  once  more.  By  such  devices  as  these 
Mr.  Armstrong  Gibbs  demonstrates  how  thoroughly  he  has 
entered  into  the  spirit  and  the  complex  underlying  suggestions 
of  the  play.  In  a  word,  he  has  done  his  duty  admirably,  and 
accomplished  a  difficult  task  in  a  manner  that  will  add  largely 
to  his  reputation.  It  was  a  pity  he  had  not  time  to  orchestrate 
the  music  himself,  but  that  part  of  the  work  was  ably  executed 
for  him  by  Mr.  Leslie  H.  Howard. 

THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  PLAYERS.— The  naturally  high 
expectations  formed  regarding  the  new  ensemble  heard  for  the 
first  time  at  Wigmore  Hall  last  week  were  abundantly  justified 
by  a  series  of  very  fine  performances.  Considering  the  record 
of  the  four  artists  this  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  Mr. 
Murdoch  and  Mr.  Sammons  have  had  a  goodly  experience  to¬ 
gether  in  duet  sonatas;  Mr.  Tertis  has  long  held  an  enviable 
position  at  the  head  of  British  viola  players ;  while  Mr.  Felix 
Salmond,  besides  being  a  gifted  soloist,  has  already  done  much 
excellent  work  in  more  than  one  quartet  party.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  wa9  whether  the  four  would  shine  to  equal  advantage  when 
brought  into  a  single  constellation,  and  that  was  quickly 
answered  the  other  night  when,  after  a  wonderfully  refined  ren¬ 
dering  of  Beethoven’s  trio  for  strings  in  C  minor,  we  were  vouch¬ 
safed  the  best  performance  of  Mr.  Frank  Bridge’s  Phantasy 
Quartet  that  has  yet  been  heard  in  public.  It  fairly  settled  the 
point.  The  balance  of  beautiful  tone  was  quite  perfect,  the 
execution  equally  faultless.  A  delightful  surprise  was  the  Passa- 
caglia  for  violin  and  viola  by  Halvorsen,  based  upon  a  movement 
by  Handel,  played  with  tremendous  spirit  by  Messrs.  Sammons 
and  Tertis.  We  had  not  heard  it  before,  and  the  pnited  efforts 


of  the  two  executants  produced  something  akin  to  a  sensation. 
The  pianoforte  quartet  by  ' Gabriel  Faurd  brought  to  a  close  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  concerts  we  have  attended  for  a  long  while. 
I  he  Chamber  Music  Players  have  a  brilliant  career  before  them. 
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AN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  by  D.  A.  Chart 
iTaibot  Press,  Dublin)  is  a  well-written  and  trustworthy 
account  of  the  difficulties  that  Irish  trade  has  laboured  under 
in  the  past,  and  of  its  present  resources  and  development.  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  composed  in  an  unpartisan  spirit,  and  it  is  the 
only  book  on  the  subject  which  we  can  recommend  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  general  reader.  It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten 
that  economics  is  only  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  of  the 
>  Anglo-Irish  question. 

MEDI/EVAL  EUROPE,  ITS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CIVI¬ 
LIZATION,  by  Lynn  Thorndike  (Harrap,  15s.  net)  is  a  text  book 
written  primarily  for  American  students,  but  almost  equally  useful 
to  English  readers.  We  have  read  it  through  with  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  author’s  skill  in  presenting  the  various  aspects  of 
mediaeval  life  and  politics  and  his  selection  of  the  topics  and 
instances  with  which  they  are  illustrated.  The  volume  contains 
over  a  score  maps  and  plans  and  thirty-three  portraits  or  photo¬ 
graphs  of  notable  persons  and  buildings.  There  are  of  course 
in  a  review  covering  the  history  of  Europe  in  600  pages  many 
generalisations  and  particular  statements  which  we  should  prefer 
to  have  expressed  differently  or  more  precisely,  but  our  principal 
duty  is  to  bear  testimony  to  the  general  accuracy  and  value  of  the 
book,  which  we  recommend  heartily  as  equally  interesting  and 
instructive. 

THE  AMENITIES  OF  BOOK-COLLECTING  AND  KIN¬ 
DRED  AFFECTIONS,  by  A.  E.  Newton  (Lane,  20s.  net),  is  a 
very  good  example  of  the  better  sort  of  American  printing,  pro¬ 
duced  as  it  is  by  the  Riverside  Press.  It  recounts  the  adventures 
of  the  soul  of  a  well-to-do  American  collector  among  booksellers, 
his  joy  at  finding  unique  copies  of  books  that  he  can  read  and" 
show  to  other  friends  that  can  read  them  and  envy  him.  He  has 
a  weakness  for  scholars,  and  tries  (with  some  success  when  they 
are  American  professors)  to  make  them  write  in  an  “  easier  and 
smoother  style:”  There  are  some  facsimiles  and  portraits  of 
famous  American  booksellers,  and  our  author  is  on  such  terms 
with  them  that  he  can  call  one  of  them  “  Rosy.”  If  we  were 
only  sure  that  his  delight  at  the  rise  in  value  of  his  Johnson  and 
Lamb  “  items  ”  were  not  the  major  part  of  his  joy  in  them,  we 
could  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  offer  him  the  hand  of  fellowship 
for  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  praise  of  Trollope  ;  as  it  is  we  have 
had  to  go  back  to  the  histories  of  Lady  Gleneora  to  reassure 
ourselves  that  a  judgment  which  coincides  with  his  is  sound. 
But  first  editions  of  Trollope  have  no  market  value  as  y ei ;  per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Newton  is  a  holder  for  the  rise.  The  book  is  very  well 
illustrated. 


MEDI/EVAL  HERESY  AND  THE  INQUISITION,  by  A.  S. 
Turberville  (Crosby  Lockwood,  10s.  6d.  net),  is  a  very  sound 
piece  of  work  and  gives  high  promise  for  the  future.  It  is  of 
course  founded  on  a  careful  study  of  printed  authorities,  but  it 
shows  independent  thought  on  the  matters  involved.  What  it 
lacks  is  perhaps  familiarity  with  the  mediaeval  mental  attitude, 
and  even  with  its  theology,  popular  and  professional.  We  must 
own  disappointment  that  when  treating  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Inquisition  towards  astrology  the  author  has  not  dealt  with  the 
test  case  of  Cecco  d’Ascoli  ;  an  independent  examination  of  the 
grounds  of  his  condemnations  is  wanting  in  English.  The  divid¬ 
ing  line  between  the  allowed  and  the  illicit  was  in  practice  very 
tenuous.  Mr.  Turberville  gives  us  an  excellent  list  of  authorities, 
but  Mr.  Taylor’s  “  Mediaeval  Mind  ”  is  a  quite  insufficient  selec¬ 
tion  on  which  to  base  statements  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  scho¬ 
lastics,  and  Mr.  Turberville  does  not  appear  to  have  read  any 
Averroes  for  himself.  We  are  afraid  that  this  may  seem  rather 
carping  criticism  :  the  evidence  that  Renan  had  read  much  of  him 
is  very  imperfect,  but  Mr.  Turberville  deserves  to  be  tried  by  a 
high  standard.  The  ordinary  reader  and  the  average  student 
will  find  the  book  both  interesting  and  useful. 
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tages  monetary  benefits  when  the  child 
attains  age  21,  and  other  valuable  options 
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R.  TOLLEY  reached,  we  notice,  the 
of  the  competition  of  the  Oxford 
Cambridge  Golfing  Society  at  Rye, 
beaten  by  Mr.  Holderness.  We  hope 


final 

and 

but 

this 


was  uu.iv..  -  -  -  .  . 

is  a  return  to  form  which  has  been  disappointing 
since  Mr.  Tolley  snatched  the  amateur  championship 
from  American  hands.  He  made  a  poor  show  in  the 
open  tournament,  and  can  hardly  on  the  year  s  record 
be  called  the  best  amateur  player.  He  drives,  of 
course,  an  immense  length,  but  so  do  many  other 
amateurs  nowadays.  The  test  comes  in  the  putting, 
where  many  players  have  their  great  days,  but  no  cer¬ 
tainty  is  achieved  for  any  lengthy  period.  There  is  no 
reason  that  we  can  see  why  amateurs  should  not  hole 
their  shots  as  professionals  do. 

Bad  marking  in  the  line-out  is  a  capital  crime  in 
Rugby  football,  especially  when  it  occurs  near  your 
own  goal-posts.  Two  of  the  four  tries  got  by  Guy’s 
Hospital  against  the  London  Scottish  last  Saturday 
were  due  to  such  lapses.  Deprived  of  Messrs.  Usher 
and  Maxwell  through  the  Scotch  trial  game,  the  beaten 
side  lacked  cohesion,  and  but  for  the  pluck  of  their  full¬ 
back,  Mr.  Houston,  the  score  would  have  been  a 
long'one.  Mr.  Bekker  at  scrum-half  for  Guy’s,  was 
far  too  good  for  his  opponents,  and  sent  his  three-quar¬ 
ters  on  the  run  with  delightful  inspiration.  But  Messrs. 
Doherty  and  Reitz  in  the  pack  were  hardly  their  mighty 
selves,  and  the  team,  as  a  whole,  played  a  good  many 
points  below  their  proper  form.  South  Africans,  as 
Mr.  Douglas  Morkel’s  men  showed  us,  require  to  be  in 
a  really  tight  place  before  they  give  of  their  best. 

As  we  write,  the  third  Test  Match  with  Australia  is 
due  to  start  on  the  morrow.  It  England  means  to  put 
up  a  good  fight,  this  match  must  show  an  improvement 
in  our  players.  Australian  batsmen  are  evidently  in 
form,  and  we  think  the  omission  of  Waddington  a  great 
mistake.  A  left-hand  bowler  of  some  pace  is  wanted, 
if  the  wicket  is  dry.  Hearne  is  not  yet,  we  suppose, 
in  sufficient  health  to  play.  Mr.  Fender  comes  into  the 
team,  and  is  a  capable  all-round  man  the  sort  of  hitter 
who  might  discourage  a  googlie  man.  That  kind  of 
attack,  as  W.  G.  Grace  said,  is  the  most  difficult  of 
all.  On  present  form  Mr.  Gregory  is  a  more  danger¬ 
ous  fast  bowler  than  any  of  the  English  side;  but  we 
have  hopes  of  Howell. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  recorded  the  intention  of  the 
Football  Association  to  stop  press  comments  by 
players  on  the  matches  in  which  they  are  playing.  VVe 
regret  to  notice  that  articles  of  this  sort  are  still  being 
published  in  the  popular  press,  including  objections  to 
criticism  by  outsiders.  A  Chelsea  player  is  foolish 
enough  to  say  that  his  side  could  not  score  against 
Reading,  because  the  crowd  were  right  up  to  the  touch- 
line,  and  he  felt  there  was  no  room  to  play  in  !  If 
claustrophobia  is  to  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  lailure, 
our  expensive  Philistines  are  in  a  sorry  state.  As  fine 
animals,  they  should  be  above  such  mental  subtleties. 


The  Association  should  persevere  in  its  approach  to 
decent  sport,  if  it  wishes  to  retain  the  regard  of  any 
sportsmen  worthy  of  the  name.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  West  Ham  were  warned  for  inserting  remarks  in 


large  number  are  annually  credited  with  a  solitary  stake 
of  the  £100  which  is  the  lowest  permissible  prize  under 
Jockey  Club  rules.  But  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  the 
racing  world,  as  is  shown  by  the  entries  for  races  to 
come.  A  £200  Plate  at  Newbury  closes  with  92  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  the  Coventry  Stakes  at  Ascot,  .  better 
worth  winning  and  in  consequence  harder  to  win,  has 
attracted  117.  But  it  is  the  Spring  Handicaps  which 
create  most  attention,  for  the  reason  that  they  provide 
opportunities  for  betting.  All  that  is  protested  about 
the  necessity  of  racing  as  the  only  means  of  affording 
evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the  thoroughbred  for  breeding 
purposes  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  it  would  be  futile  to 
pretend  that  a  multitude  of  persons  labouring  under  the 
delusion  that  they  are  sportsmen  care  for  anything  ex¬ 
cept  securing  the  longest  available  odds. 

As  regards  quantity,  that  is  an  increase  over  last 
year’s  total  of  entries  for  these  Spring  Handicaps,  most 
of  them  have  done  well.  .Except  in  the  Kempton  Park 
Jubilee  the  quality  is  for  the  most  part  poor,  though  Sir 
H.  Bird’s  Monarch,  winner  of  the  Middle  Park  Plate 
and  favourite  for  the  Derby— or  as  good  a  favourite  as 
any — has  been  put  into  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap 
which  has  never  been  taken  by  a  classic  winner  and 
seldom  by  a  three-year-old,  so  good  a  filly  as  Sceptic 
having  failed  with  no  more  than  6  st.  7  lh-  on  her  back. 
The  City  and  Suburban  is  one  of  the  few  handicaps  that 
show  a’  slight  falling  off  in  numbers,  nor  are  there 
many  horses  of  anything  like  high  class  engaged.  The 
Kempton  Park  Jubilee,  however,  includes  several  of 
the  best  in  training.  There  are  Tangiers,  winner  of  the 
race  last  year  as  also  of  the  Ascot  Cup;  Tetratema, 
winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas;  SiKern  who 
twice  beat  the  last  named;  Comrade,  winner  of  Grand 
Prix;  Orpheus,  who  proved  himself  at  Newmarket  the 
better  of  the  pair,  better  likewise  than  Spion  Kop, 
winner  of  the  Derby;  and  Charlebelle,  winner  of  the 
Oaks.  There  are  others  of  hardly  less  note,  a  brilliant 
assembly  of  names  though  it  is  of  course  improbable 
that  many  of  the  best  will  run. 

It  is  announced  that  applications  for  seats  at  the 
Lawn  Tennis  Championship  meeting  at  Wimbledon 
next  season  cannot  be  considered  after  the  19th  of  this 
month.  Last  year  the  same  thing  happened,  all  tickets 
being  bought  by  the  end  of  January.  From  then  on¬ 
wards  until  July,  the  “  personal  ”  columns  of  the 
newspapers  constantly  contained  offers  of  seats  for 
sale,  at  enormous  prices.  Presumably  persons  bought 
seats  as  a  speculation.  The  same  thing  may  be  looked 
for  again  this  year.  We  are  assured  that  only  two 
seats  are  allowed  to  each  applicant,  and  that  these  are 
balloted  for. 

It  is  obviously  high  time  that  the  headquarters  of  the 
game  removed  to  more  commodious  premises,  and  we 
hope  these  will  be  ready  and  in  good  condition  by  1922. 
When  they  make  the  move,  the  authorities  might  also 
do  worse  than  appoint  a  regular  group  of  professional 
umpires.  The  present  haphazard  method  of  providing 
umpires  and  linesmen  is  inadequate.  Last  year  we 
saw  some  very. slack  decisions  in  the  Covered  Courts 
Championship',  the  judges  involved  being  engaged  m 
talk.  Players  unfairly  presented  with  points  found  it 
necessary  to  lose  the  next  stroke  on  purpose.  Pleasing 
as  this  sacrifice  may  be  to  the  English  sense  of  sport,  it 
is  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned. 


a  programme  indicating  that  the  referee  would  have  to 
keep  an  extra  keen  eye  on  their  opponents.  Punch 
has  recently  been  indulging  in  some  pleasant  comments 
on  what  is  expected  from  referees  in  the  w^ay  of  favour¬ 
ing  the  view's  of  the  onlooking  crowd.  We  have  cer¬ 
tainly  seen  some  astonishing  decisions  on  professional 
matches. 

Keeping  racehorses  has  always  been  an  expensive 
luxury  and  has  become  much  more  so  of  late,  indeed  the 
cost  has  fully  doubled.  Owners  who  are  fairly  high  up 
in  the  winning  list  at  the  end  of  the  season  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  find  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  when  figures 
are  examined,  while  not  a  few  of  these  owners  go 
through  the  year  without  a  single  success  and  a  fairly 


Unfortunately  we  go  to  press  just  before  the  two 
boxing  events  of  the  week  are  decided.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  a  name,  then  “  Battling  Levinsky  shou 
surely  prove  victorious  over  the  more  sedate-sounding 
“  Bombardier  Billy  Wells  ”  !  But  why  this  cult  for 
strange  and  awful  names?  Is  it  a  sign  of  affection  on 
the  part  of  the  ring  fraternity,  or  is  it  designed  to 
strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  opponents,  like  Moran  s 
“  Mary  Ann,”  and  Carpentier’s  much-vaunted  mes- 
meric  eye?  We  do  not  know.  But  if  wonderful 
names  are  adopted  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  won¬ 
derful  performance,  we  can  understand  it.  Even  a 
Bombardier  would  go  down  before  a  broadside  from 
a  “  Gunboat  ”  Smith. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Essays  and  Belles-Lettres. 

The  Letters  of  William  James.  Edited  by  his  son,  Henry  James. 
Two  vols.  Longmans.  42s.  net. 

Sociology. 

Excess  Profits  Duty.  By  J.  Gault.  Stevens:  16s.  net. 
Government  and  People.  By  Conrad  Gill.  Methuen  :  7s.  6d.  net. 
Government  and  Politic*  of  France.  By  E.  M.  Sait.  Harrap  : 
10s.  6d.  net. 


Poetry. 

In  the  Beginning — And  After.  By  Rebecca  Mocatta.  Selwyn 
and  Blount.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Limehouse  and  other  Poems.  By  Helen  Mitcham.  Erskine 
Macdonald  :  5s.  net. 

Musings  and  Memories.  By  Horace  Nelson.  Simpkin  Marshall  : 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Poetical  Works  of  Sir  William  Alexander.  Vol.  I.  Longmans  : 
28s.  net. 

Fiction. 

Bronze  Venus,  The/  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  Grant  Richards  :  8s. 
net. 

Impossible  Apollo,  The.  By  Thomas  Cobb.  Lane  :  8s.  6d.  net. 
Revolution.  By  J.  D.  Beresford.  Collins:  7s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Book  of  Job,  The.  By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.  Lippincott  :  18s.  net. 
Earthen  Vessel,  The.  By  Pamela  Glenconner.  Lane  :  6s.  net. 
Message  of  Christ,  The.  By  A.  S.  Wadia.  Dent  :  6s.  net. 
Minor  Field  Sports.  By  L.  G.  R.  Cameron.  Routledge  :  4s.  6d. 
net. 

Tragedy  of  H'olyrood,  The.  By  Howard  Pease.  Erskine  Mac¬ 
donald. 


The  Reliable  Family  Medicine 
with  over  60  Years'  Reputation 


The  Best  Remedy  known  for 


Always  ash  for  a 

“Dr.  COLLIS  BROWNE 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 


Acts  like  a  Charm  in 

DIARRHCEA,  COLIC,  and  A  True  Palli*‘ive  in  NEURALGIA, 

other  Bowel  Complaints.  TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT. 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3  and  3/-.  j  THEBE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


- - —TRAVEL  and  ADVENTURE- - — 

“FIFTY  YEARS  OF  TRAVEL  BY  LAND,  WATER  &  AIR.” 

By  F.  HEDGES  BUTLER.  “A  book  to  set  the  stay-at-home 
Englishman’s  mouth  watering.”— Earning  Standard.  With  89  Illustrations 

PRICE  21/- 

Obtainable  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

Published  by  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London 


CHINA  FAMINE  RELIEF  FUND. 


Owing  to  the  appalling  meed  in  Five  of  the  Northern  Provinces 
of  China,  contributions  to  this  Fund  are  urgently  reqaired. 

EVERY  £1  WILL  SAVE  A  LIFE. 

£5  WILL  FEED  1,000  A  DAY, 

It  is  feared  that  millions  will  die  of  starvation  unless  immediate 
help  is  sent. 

Donations  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  SIR 
CHARLES  ADDIS,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion,  9,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.4,  and  marked  “  China  Famine 
Relief  Fund.” 

J.  P.  DONOVAN,  Hon.  Secretary,  King’s  Court,  Broadway, 
London,  S.W.i. 


The  lowest  Non-Profit  rate 

cannot  compensate  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  right  to  share  in  the  Surplus  of 

a  Well-managed  Mutual  Life  Office. 

The  DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM  of  the 

Scottish 

Provident  Institution 

secures  the  advantage  of  Non-Profit 
Premiums  with  the  right  to  share  in 
Surplus.  It  is  the  ideal  system  for 
the  present  time. 

Accumulated  Funds  Exceed  £16,250,000 

London:  3  LOMBARD  ST..  E  C. 3.  WestEhd:  17  PALL  MALL.S.W.I 
Head  Office  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Barrie’s  Quality 
Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus.  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  ;  Carmen, 
illus.  by  Rene  Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  30s.  ;  Rupert  Brookes’  John 
Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama,  7s.  6d.  ;  Boccaccio’s  De¬ 
cameron,  coloured  piates,  large  paper,  25s.  ;  Dord  Gallery,  12s.  ; 
Caw’s  Scottish  Painting,  Past  and  Present,  21s.  ;  Warner’s 
Imperial  Cricket,  £2  5s.  Od.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 
2  vols.,  £2  10s.  Od.  ;  Bell’s  Shakespeare,  1785,  illustrated,  12 
12  vols.,  calf,  35s.  ;•  Hoppd’s  Studies  from  the  Russian 
Ballet,  15  beautiful  Studies,  6s.,  pub.  21s.  ;  Thornton’s  Ameri¬ 
canisms  ;  An  American  Glossary,  2  vols.,  7s.  6d.,  pub.  30s. 
1912  ;  Thackeray’s  Works,  26  vols.,  Caxton  Pub.  Co.,  £4  4s.  ; 
Story  of  the  Nations,  65  vols.,  fine  set,  ^/10  10s.  ;  19  Early 
Drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley,  only  150  done,  35s.  ;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2  2s. — 
Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want 
a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  e 
a  list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Edward  Baker's 
Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


s 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 
YMPHONY  CONCERTS. 

TO-DAY  AT  3. 
Conductors  : 


SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD  and  SIR  EDWARD  ELGAR. 
Vocalist  -  BEN  DAVIES. 

Solo  ’Cello  -  BEATRICE  HARRISON. 

Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s.,  at  Hall,  usual  agents. 
ROBERT  NEWMAN,  320,  REGENT  STREET,  W.i,  Manager. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Sole  Lessees  :  Chappell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 


London  symphony  orchestra. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 
Conductor  -  ALBERT 


Solo  Pianoforte 


COATES. 

LAMOND. 


Tickets,  12s,,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  and  2s.  4d. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.i. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

UTH  BROOKE. 

SONG  RECITAL. 

Assisted  by  CHARLES  PHILLIPS. 

At  the  Piano  -  W.  GERMAN  REED. 


Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

LFRED  BARKER  and  MINNIE  HAMBLETT. 

VIOLIN  and  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

At  Piano— ARNOLD  PERRY.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i. 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 

JUDITH  LITANTE. 

VOCAL  RECITAL. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

At  the  Piano — HAROLD  CRAXTON. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

DANIEL  MAYER  CO.,  Ltd.,  Grafton  House,  Golden  Square. 
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GEORGE  ALLEN  and  UNWIN  LTD. 


12s.  6d. 


Seventy  Years  among  Savages. 

By  HENRY  S.  SALT.  O'*  °u<) 

Reminiscences  of  Eton  and  Cambridge  and  a  friendly  account  of 
friendly  savages  who  are.  when  the  worst  is  said  of  them,  a  quaint  an 
interesting  people. 

The  House  of  Commons  and  Monarchy. 


By  HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


7s.  6d. 

»  i„.:ii;onir>r,litieaUrgument  .  .  -  brilliant  in  persuasiveness  .  .  . 

one  of  the  most  masterly  attempts  to  explain  the  decay  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  have  yet  appeared.'  —Daily  News. 


Studies  in  Dreams. 


By  Mrs.  H.  O.  ARNOLD- 
8s.  6d. 


FOSTER. 

"  A  fascinating  book." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  A  book  ef  distinction  .  .  •  fascinating  records  ar 

“Altogether  a  book  to  be  highly  recommended.  -Truth 


DICKINSON.  5s. 


The  Magic  Flute.  By  G.  LOWES 

All  through  there  is  the  spirit  of  '  The  Magic  Flute '  ^  f  ‘toes_atoost 
the  music.  In  fact,  it  is  a  success  and  .  .  •  necessarily  a  great 


The  Upper  Silesian  Question  and 
Germany’s  Coal  Problem. 

By  SIDNEY  OSBORNE.  12s’  6d’ 

“  Mr.  Osborne’s  book  merits  careful  reading.”— Glas<tau>  Herald. 

Serbia  and  Europe,  1914-1918. 

Preface  by  Dr.  L.  MARCOVITCH. 

"  Much  solid  history  is  to  be  found  in  its  pages.”-Timej 


AN  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICY 

will  enable  your  family  to  redeem  the 
mortgage  on  your  house  if  you  die, 

and 

will  enable  you  to  pay  it  yourself  if 

you  live. 

INSURE  WITH  THE 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO..  LTD. 


MACMILLAN’S  LIST 

EDITION  DE  LUXE 

THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF 
LORD  MORLEY. 

In  15  Vols.  8vo,  21s.  net  each.  Sold  in  sets  only. 

This  Edition  contains  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  from 
the  Painting  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier,  and  is  uniform 
with  Messrs.  Macmillan’s  well-known  Editions  de 
Luxe  of  Tennyson,  Pater,  Mattbew  Arnold,  Thomas 
Hardy,  etc.  Limited  to  500  copies  for  England  and 
250  copies  for  America. 

I.  and  II.  RECOLLECTIONS.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 


NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION. 

THE  NOVELS  AND  STORIES 
OF  HENRY  JAMES 

In  35  monthly  Volumes.  In  two  styles — 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net  per  Volume. 

Pocket  Edition.  Fcap  8vo.  7s,  6d.  net  per  Volume. 
I.  RODERICK  HUDSON, 


OF 


THE  ECONOMICS 
WELFARE 

By  A.  C.  PIGOU,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political 

Economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  36s.net. 

EIGHTH  EDITION. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS 

An  Introductory  Volume,  By  ALFRED  MARSHALL 
Eighth  Edition.  8vo.  18s.  net. 

3rd  Impression  with  additional  Chapter  and  Statistics. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Prices  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  History  of  the  Nineteenth 

By  WALTER  T.  LAYTON,  M. A. 
7s.  6d.  net. 


Century. 

Crown  8 vo. 


LABOUR  AS  AN  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

A  Series  of  Essays  comprising  a  short  history  of  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  and  a  review  of 
General  Industrial  Problems  by  Various  Authors. 
Edited  by  E.  JOHN  SOLANO.  8vo.  18s.  net. 

The  Glasgow  Herald — "The  contributors  to  the  volume  are 
all  of  them  well-known  authorities  on  some  branch  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  problem,  and  some  of  them  have  a  world-wide 
reputation.  The  contributions  are  such  as  one  would  expect  .  .  . 

weighty  and  far-seeing  utterances.” 


***  Macmillan  s  Spring  Announcement  List  post  free  on 
application . 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 


JANUARY.  THE  7s.  6d. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

THE  REORGANISATION  OF  EUROPE.  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Ernest  Satow,  G.C.M.G. 

TWO  DOMINION  STATESMEN  i.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
By  Edward  Porritt.  II.  General  Louis  Botha.  By  Sir 
Lionel  Phillips,  M.P. 

THE  GINESTRA  ;  OR,  THE  DESERT  FLOWER.  By  Henry 
Cloriston.  , 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  HABSBURGS  : — i.  The  Emperor  Francis 
Josef.  II.  The  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand.  III.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Karl.  By  Theodore  Von  Sosnosky. 

THE  AGRARIAN  MOVEMENT  IN  CANADA. 

THE  MEANING  OF  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  By  C.  T. 
Hagberg  Wright. 

THE  REORGANISATION  OF  THE  NAVAL  STAFF.  1917-19- 
By  Captain  Alfred  C.  Dewar. 

THE  NEW  GERMAN  CONSTITUTION.  By  J.  W.  Gordon, 
K  C. 

BOLSHEVISM  AND  DEMOCRACY.  By  Prof.  Sir  William 
Ashley. 

THE  WAGES  PROBLEM  IN  AGRICULTURE.  By  Sir  R. 
Henry  Rew,  K.C.B. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  OFFICE.  By  Albert 
Thomas,  Director  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 
ENGLISH  TRADITIONS  IN  ART.  By  Lawrence  Binyon. 
LONDON  :  JOHN  MURRAY. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  elect  External  Examiners  for  the  Examinations  above  Matricu¬ 
lation  as  follows  : — 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1921-22. 

Examinations  other  than  Medical. 

Architecture.  Indian  Evidence  Act. 

Agricultural  Botany.  Latin. 

Agricultural  Chemistry.  Mathematics. 

Chemistry.  Music. 

Education.  Philosophy. 

Geography.  Physics. 

Geology.  Veterinary  Anatomy. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1921. 

Electrical  Technology. 

An  Examiner  is  required  who  has  socialised  in  ‘  light  ” 
Electrical  Engineering  (telegraphy,  telephony,  etc.).  Applications 
for  this  Examinership  should  be  sent  not  later  than  Monday, 
24th  January,  1921. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  EXAMINATION  FOR  MEDICAL 
DEGREES,  1921-22. 

Biology.  Chemistry.  Physics. 

FOR  THE  SECOND  EXAMINATION  FOR  MEDICAL 
DEGREES,  1921-22. 

Pharmacology. 

HIGHER  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  MEDICAL  DEGREES, 

1921-22. 

Medicine.  Surgery. 

N.B. — Attention  is  drawn  to  the  provision  of  Statute  124, 
whereby  the  Senate  is  required,  if  practicable,  to  appoint  at  least 
one  Examiner  who  is  not  a  Teacher  of  the  University. 

Particulars  of  the  remuneration  and  duties  can  be  obtained  on 
application. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  to  the  External  Registrar, 
Geo.  F.  Goodchild,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  with  any  attestation  of  their 
qualifications  they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  Monday, 
31st  January,  1921,  in  respect  of  Examinerships  other  than  Elec¬ 
trical  Technology  and  Medical,  on  or  before  Monday,  24th 
January,  1921,  in  respect  of  Electrical  Technology  Examinership; 
and  on  or  before  Saturday,  12th  February,  1921,  in  respect  of 
Medical  Examinerships.  (Envelopes  should  be  marked  “Ex¬ 
aminerships  ”). 

It  is  particularly  desired  by  the  Senate  that  no  application 
«f  any  kind  be  made  to  its  individual  members. 

If  testimonials  are  submitted,  three  copies  at  least  of  each 
should  be  sent.  Original  Testimonials  should  not  be  forwarded 
in  any  case.  I?  more  than  one  Examinership  is  applied  for,  a 
separate  complete  application,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  if  any, 
must  be  forwarded  in  respect  of  each.  No  special  form  of  appli¬ 
cation  is  necessary. 

E.  C.  PERRY, 

Principal  Officer. 

University  of  London, 

South  Kensington,  S.W.7. 

January,  1921. 
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18/-  PER  ANNUM 
POST  FREE  ANYWHERE 

ORDER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER. 

9  KING  STREET,  COVENT 
GARDEN,  LONDON.  W.C.  2. 
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THE  CITY 

AFTER  their  New  Year  spurt,  markets  have  be¬ 
come  more  subdued.  The  fact  is,  money  is 
still  too  tight  to  admit  of  any  substained 
support  for  stocks  and  shares.  It  used  to  be 
said,  when  trade  was  quiet,  more  activity  always 
developed  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  present 
experience  is  a  notable  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  fall  in  security  values  has  been  so  heavy  within 
such  a  comparatively  short  period  that  matters  have 
not  yet  readjusted  themselves  to  the  changed  financial 
conditions.  The  banks,  too,  have  been  obliged  to 
shoulder  such  a  large  part  of  the  burden  arising  out  of 
the  depreciation  in  commodities  and  securities  that  the 
margin  available  for  loans  is  much  below  the  normal. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  short  cut  to  a  general 
recovery.  The  process  is  far  more  likely  to  be  a  very 
gradual  one.  However,  the  indications  are  that  w'e 
have,  at  least,  seen  the  worst  of  the  depression. 

A  most  encouraging  factor  is  the  recent  appreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  in  terms  of  American 
currency.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  sovereign  is  worth 
fully  15s.  6d.  as  against  14s.  4d.  in  December  last. 
This  means  even  more  to  the  United  States  than  it 
does  to  us,  because  most  of  the  financial  and  industrial 
trouble  from  which  America  is  at  present  suffering,  is 
due  to  the  inability  of  other  countries  to  buy  in  the 
United  States,  owing  to  their  depreciated  exchanges. 
It  will  pay  America  handsomely  if  an  agreement  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  with  Lord  Chalmers  to  fund  our  indebtedness 
to  that  country  on  what  might  seem  to  be  generous 
terms.  The  restoration  of  the  normal  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  at  the  earliest  possible  date  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance  to  both  countries  than  the  immediate  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  repayment  of  war  debt.  On  the  result  of 
Lord  Chalmers’s  mission  much  depends.  The  recent 
course  of  exchange  suggests  that  very  sanguine  views 
are  entertained  as  to  the  outcome. 

More  optimistic  views  are  now  held  as  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  early  reduction  in  the  Bank  Rate,  which  has 
stood  at  7  per  cent  since  April  last.  According  to  high 
authority  in  the  banking  world,  the  easier  position  of 
money  in  the  United  States  is  likely  to  facilitate  a  re¬ 
duction  here.  The  rate  in  America  has  been  as  high 
as  15  per  cent.,  but  has  been  moving-  on  the  down 
grade  since  the  industrial  slump  set  in.  If  money  is 
obtainable  at  a  low  rate  on  the  other  side,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  similar  development  here.  The  indications  are 
distinctly  favourable. 

A  high  bank  rate  adds  materially  to  the  difficulty  of 
financing  industry,  and  must  in  consequence  aggravate 
unemployment.  The  higher  the  bank  rate,  the  more 
money  is  left  on  deposit  with  the  banks — money  which 
might  otherwise  be  employed  to  further  productive  en¬ 
terprise.  The  banks  cannot  take  the  risks  which  the 
individual  is  prepared  to  face;  hence  industry  is  in  great 
measure  deprived  of  its  life  blood.  The  question  of 
protecting  our  gold  reserves  by  manipulating  the  Bank 
Rate  no  longer  applies;  since  the  free  export  of  gold  :s 
prohibited  except  under  licence.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  present  high  rate  for  the  depreciation  in  security 
values,  the  general  financial  restriction,  and  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  all-round  curtailment  of  production.  The 
rise  in  April  last  did  not  effect  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  and  a  reduction  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  is  clearly  an  urgent  national  need. 

Notwithstanding  the  report  that  the  Inland  Revenue 
authorities  have  rejected  the  proposal  for  a  tax  on 
business  turnover  as  a  substitute  for  E.P.D.,  vigorous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  as  a  whole,  to  support  this  plan,  for  which  it 
is  claimed  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  will  fall  more 
equitably,  that  the  resultant  revenue  will  be  greater 
than  that  from  E.P.D.  and  Corporation  profits  tax 
combined,  and  that  the  cost  of  collection  will  be  trifling. 
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The  idea  is  to  impose  a  small  tax  at  each  stage  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  an  article,  from  the  purchase  of 
raw  materials  by  the  manufacturer  or  his  agent  to  the 
purchase  of  thefinished  product  by  the  consumer.  The 
latter  would  in  the  end  pay  the  whole  of  the  tax,  but 
it  is  claimed  that  he  would  pay  far  less  than  is  now 
added  to  prices  by  the  existing  taxes  on  trade.  Lord 
Leverhulme  and  other  prominent  business  men  have 
supported  the  proposals,  which  have  been  advocated  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Higham,  member  for  South 
Islington.  Mr.  Higham’s  view  is  that  a  penny  in  the 
pound  tax  would  suffice,  but  this  is  challenged  in  other 
quarters.  Lord  Leverhulme  claims  that  the  tax  should 
be  1}%  or  3d.  in  the  £,  while  in  other  quarters  the 
1%  or  22/5d.  in  the  £  is  advocated.  Similar  taxation  is 
in  force  in  France,  Canada  and  other  countries,  and  the 
results  are  reported  to  be  satisfactory. 

There  has  been  some  speculative  buying  of  Grand 
Trunk  Junior  Stocks  in  anticipation  of  the  arbitrators’ 
award.  The  first  sitting  takes  place  on  Feb.  1,  and 
the  City  assumes  that  the  meetings  will  occupy  months 
before  a  decision  is  announced.  \  et  the  issue  to  be 
decided  is  relatively  simple,  and  may  not  take  so  long 
to  solve  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  full  amount 
which  the  arbitrators  are  empowered  to  award  is 
5,000,000  dols. ,  and  as  they  have  made  an  exhaustive 
appraisement  of  the  property,  it  is  unlikely  that  any¬ 
thing  less  than  this  sum  will  be  awarded.  There 
would  then  be  three  courses  open  to  the  arbitrators. 
They  could  grant  the  full  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
F-irst  and  Second  Preference;  2  per  cent,  on  the  Third 
Preference,  and  J  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary;  or  5  per 
cent,  on  the  First  Preference,  4  per  cent,  on  the  Second 
Preference,  2  per  cent,  on  the  Third  Preference,  and 
\  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary;  or  4  per  cent,  on  the  First 
Preference,  3  per  cent,  on  the  Second  Preference,  2  per 
cent,  on  the  Third  Preference;  and  f  per  cent,  on  the 
Ordinary.  The  ultimate  yields,  based  on  present  prices, 
therefore  might  range  from  <£8  17s.  9^-  to  £  1 1  2s.  2d. 
on  the  First  Preference,  from  £8  ns.  3d.  to  £  1 1  8s. 
on  the  Second  Preference,  and  from  less  than  5  per 
cent,  to  nearly  15  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary.  On  each 
assumption,  however,  the  Third  Preference  would 
yield  £13  6s.  8d.  per  cent. 

Some  interesting  facts  and  figures  were  given  by  Sir 
Wm.  Peat,  the  liquidator  of  Aircraft  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  on  Monday  last. 
The  Chairman  attributed  much  of  the  Company’s 
financial  embarrassment  to  its  incursion  into  subsidiary 
enterprises.  In  respect  of  its  capital  of  £402,500  and 
short  term  notes  to  the  face  value  of  £250,000  together 
with  debenture  issues  amounting  to  £650,000,  the 
Company  had  no  less  than  £954,000  in  subsidiaries,  of 
which  £356,000  was  in  shares,  the  balance  represent¬ 
ing  cash  advances.  Nevertheless,  if  the  assets  of  the 
concern  realise  anything  like  the  valuation  made  by  the 
liquidator,  and  the  claim  against  the  Government  is 
made  good,  the  position  of  the  noteholders  will  be  well 
secured.  The  purchase  of  the  share  capital  by  Birming¬ 
ham  Small  Arms  for  £250,000  is  the  concern  of  that 
particular  company.  Taking  the  aforesaid  subsidiary 
interests  at  50  per  cent,  of  their  book  value,  and  mak¬ 
ing  no  allowance  for  the  claim  for  £1,000,000  against 
the  Government,  Sir  Wm.  Peat  puts  the  assets  at  some 
£1,200,000  against  secured  and  unsecured  debts  of 
about  £1,100,000.  It  is  understood  that,  in  addition 
to  the  claim  against  the  Government,  there  are  two 
other  claims  which  have  not  yet  been  made  out  in  de¬ 
tail.  A  committee  of  inspection  has  been  elected,  on 
which  trade  creditors  will  be  represented  by  Messrs. 
Mallinson  and  Sherry,  and  noteholders  by  Sir  Frank 
Sanderson  and  Messrs.  Tucker  and  Patterson. 

It  is  evident  that  even  shareholders  in  the  Chartered 
Company  are  not  all  conversant  with  the  precise  nature 
of  the  claim  which  has  long  been  the  subject  of  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  Cave  Commission.  Nor  do  the  explana¬ 
tions  given  during  the  resumption  of  the  sittings  this 
week  make  the  situation  much  clearer.  “  The  com¬ 
mittee,”  it  is  stated,  “  was  appointed  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  sum  which,  if  certain  events  had  happened, 


would  be  a  charge  upon  the  land  revenues  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  in  respect  of  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  in  its  adminstration  of 
that  Colony.”  Whatever  that  may  mean  in  terms  of 
hard  cash  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  known,  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  now  brought  its  sittings  to  a  close  with  a 
view  to  preparing  its  report.  The  shares  appear  to 
have  grounded  in  the  region  of  15s.,  and  it  would  seem 
that  speculative  interest  in  this  one  time  popular  counter 
has  fallen  to  a  very  low  ebb. 

A  very  pronounced  spurt  has  been  a  recent  feature  of 
the  Rubber  Share  Market.  After  some  reaction,  prices 
improved  again,  remaining  at  substantially  higher 
levels  than  ruled  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  proposed 
further  drastic  restriction  of  output  has  imparted  more 
stamina  to  the  market  in  the  raw  material,  enabling  it 
to  offer  more  resistance  to  ‘‘  bear  ”  attacks.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  trouble  in  the  industry  be¬ 
ing  due  not  so  much  to  over-production  as  to  under¬ 
consumption.  This  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  the  net 
result  is  the  same,  namely  a  surfeit  of  supplies,  the  only 
remedy  for  which  is  to  cut  down  production  until  the 
demand  revives.  Taking  the  long  view,  the  rubber- 
producing  industry  is  bound  to  come  out  all  right,  but 
many  changes  are  probable  in  the  constitution  of  exist¬ 
ing  plantation  companies  before  the  situation  takes  a 
turn  for  the  better. 

Amalgamation  and  reconstruction  are  in  the  air. 
Within  the  last  week  the  interesting  announcement  was 
made  that  London  Asiatic  is  to  absorb  Elphil.  Five 
2s.  shares  in  the  former  will  be  given  for  each  £1  share 
in  the  latter.  Asiatic  acquires  Elphil  on  the  basis  of 
£36  an  acre,  which  is  an  absurdly  low  figure  when 
rubber  production  is  a  paying  proposition.  But  at  a 
time  when  finance  alone  is  the  prime  consideration,  a 
low  capitalisation  does  not  count  for  much,  unless  there 
are  adequate  cash  resources  to  preserve  an  estate  from 
reverting  to  jungle. 

The  profits  of  the  Premier  Diamond  Company  for  the 
past  year  do  not  show  such  an  increase  as  might  have 
been  expected,  although  the  result  is  far  from  unsatis¬ 
factory.  At  £1,349,000  an  increase  of  some  £43,700 
over  the  previous  year’s  profit  is  indicated.  That 
being  so,  the  distribution  of  an  additional  £100,000  in 
dividends  involves  a  considerable  encroachment  upon 
the  carry-forward.  As  regards  the  actual  production 
of  diamonds,  820,564  carats  were  obtained  comparing 
with  814,577  carats  in  the  previous  year,  the  respective 
values  being  £2,098,482  and  £1,961,259.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  per  carat  was  3s.  at  £2  ns.  id.  per 
carat,  against  which  has  to  be  set  an  increase  in  costs 
amounting  to  4d.  per  load.  The  total  quantity  of 
ground  available  above  the  460  ft.  level  now  represents 
41  million  loads,  or  about  9  years’  supply  at  the  recent 
rate  of  working.  The  dividend  of  27s.  6d.  on  the  De¬ 
ferred  shares  of  2s,  6d.  each  compares  with  21s.  3d.  last 
time.  Diamonds  to  the  value  of  about  £23,000,000 
have  been  won  by  the  company  during  the  eighteen 
years  of  its  existence. 

According  to  semi-official  statements,  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  British  Cellulose  Company  are  due 
to  non-delivery  of  machinery,  slackness  of  trade,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  a  dearth  of  expert  operatives  in  a 
business  of  a  highly  technical  and  scientific  nature.  The 
big  reduction  made  in  the  staff  is  said  to  be  merely  tem¬ 
porary,  and  in  two  or  three  months  it  is  hoped  that 
business  will  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  return.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  Company  has  many  irons  in  the  fire, 
capable  of  great  development  as  circumstances  permit. 
No  doubt  the  trade  slump  is  answerable  in  great 
measure  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  company, 
and  the  delay  of  four  or  five  months  in  the  delivery  of 
essential  machinery,  has  been  an  additional  handicap. 
The  company  has  many  difficulties  to  surmount,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  presence  of  other  Richmonds 
in  the  field,  already  established  in  apparently  impreg¬ 
nable  positions,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
silk  is  concerned. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

SIR  HAMAR  GREENWOOD’S  expectations  of  a 
pacified  Ireland  are  not  justified  at  present. 
Perhaps,  however,  they  were  deliberately  opti¬ 
mistic,  as  a  lead  towards  peace.  Last  week  a 

K.C.  who  was  an  Irish  judge  was  shot;  murders 
and  ambushes  continue;  and  the  police  are  busy 
with  plotters  both  in  Ireland  and  this  country. 
A  more  stringent  examination  of  ports  and  vessels  is 
part  of  the  Government  plans  against  the  rebels.  The 
delay  in  the  publication  of  the  Strickland  Report  is 
causing  comment.  As  usual,  the  Government  lack 
courage,  and  try  to  put  off  things  as  long  as  possible. 

As  there  is  talk  of  Ministerial  changes,  a  few 
remarks  on  our  present  rulers  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  unintelligent  Mr.  Illingworth,  a  legacy  from  Mr. 
Asquith,  should  be  made  a  Peer,  a  Colonial  Governor, 
a  Lunacy  Commissioner,  or  anything  you  please  to  get 
rid  of  him.  The  House  of  Commons  won’t  put  up 
with  him  much  longer.  His  dull  voice,  his  wooden  re¬ 
plies  to  questions,  his  inability  to  grasp  a  point  were 
tolerated  so  long  as  nothing  important  was  entrusted 
to  him.  But  his  handling  of  the  telephone  position  has 
revealed  how  spurious  is  his  inherited  reputation  for 
possessing  even  average  West  Riding  shrewdness.  He 
is  certainly  the  stupidest  minister  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and  his  place  can  be  filled  by  twenty  better 
men,  beginning  with  Mr.  Pike  Pease,  Sir  F.  Banbury, 
or  Mr.  Jackson. 

What  is  the  guilty  secret  that  binds  Dr.  Addison  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George?  Why  cannot  the  Prime  Minister 
get  rid  of  this  incompetent  hanger-on?  Dr.  Addison, 
an  academic  doctor,  a  failure  at  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  helpless  at  a  meeting  unless  surrounded 
with  sixteen  private  secretaries  who  prompt  him  with 
a  crowd  of  figures,  is  not  only  a  public  danger,  but  a 
public  nuisance.  His  fatuous  Housing  and  Health 
Schemes  have  failed,  and  all  we  have  obtained  is  the 


general  increase  in  municipal  rates,  which  have  reached 
such  a  point  that  20s.  in  the  £  is  now  a  common  ex¬ 
perience. 

There  is  some  talk  of  Lord  Derby  coming  back  into 
active  politics.  So  much  the  better.  A  clever  man 
he  is  not.  But  hard-working,  shrewd,  public-spirited, 
and  without  a  grain  of  vanity,  he  commands  great 
respect.  Uprigihtness  of  character,  rough,  rugged 
common  sense  and  a  fine  record  of  public  service  of 
great  variety  have  won  for  him  a  name  to  conjure 
with  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  every  town  in 
Lancashire.  He  will  not  be  able  to  fill  the  place  of 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  but  it  will  be  a  very  high  place.  A 
peppery  temper  is  his  worst  fault,  though  he  is  always 
cheerful  and  the  storm  soon  blows  over. 

Once  again  France  looks  to  M.  Aristide  Briand  to 
handle  the  Ship  of  State  in  dangerous  waters.  For  the 
fourth  time  the  active,  eloquent  Breton  is  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  and  it  is  well  that  a  tried  and  capable  man  is 
available  at  such  a  time  as  this  in  France  and  Europe. 
A  Socialist  and  a  man  of  strong  views,  he  possesses 
tact  and  wisdom  in  no  small  measure.  Coming  from 
the  province  of  church  domination,  he  was  able  to 
separate  church  from  State  with  a  minimum  of  friction 
and  disturbance.  Courageously  and  writh  a  firm  hand 
he  broke  the  railway  strike  in  1910,  and  earned  the 
gratitude  of  France  by  destroying  a  conspiracy  which 
aimed  at  the  paralysis  of  her  industries.  In  1915  and 
1916,  the  most  difficult  months  in  the  history  of  his 
country,  he  was  in  office  and  acquitted  himself  well. 
Once  again  he  is  confronted  with  grave  problems  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  will  get  support  in  his  work, 
we  do  not  doubt,  but  he  will  need  it  all. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Confederation  Gen^rale  du 
Travail  by  order  of  the  French  Courts  is  notable  in 
many  ways.  The  judgment  confirms  the  general  view 
that  leaders  of  labour  are  forcing  the  members  of 
their  unions  into  paths  wherein  they  have  no  desire  to 
walk,  and,  furthermore,  that  a  small  but  noisy 
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minority  are  using  their  position  to  gain  results  outside 
the  sphere  of  their  legitimate  operations.  Both  in 
France  and  England  the  working  class  is  being  fooled 
by  unscrupulous  men,  who  are  working  to  achieve  their 
own  personal  ambition  rather  than  the  general  welfare. 
It  is  becoming  daily  more  evident  that  we  must  adopt 
an  attitude  towards  so-called  “  Labour  ”  which  is  in 
conformity  with  the  strong  line  taken  by  the  French 
authorities.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  protect 
the  people  against  the  tyranny  of  a  small  minority  who 
would  ruthlessly  exploit  their  fellows  to  the  detriment 
of  the  country. 

Monstrously  high  wages  blackmailed  out  of  the 
public  by  the  coal-miners  have  driven  away  foreign 
buyers  of  coal,  who  refuse  to  pay  even  77s.  per  ton 
as  compared- with  115s.  a  few  weeks  ago.  America 
has  captured  our  export  coal  trade,  and  the  British 
trade,  as  a  whole,  is  being  worked  at  a  loss.  Unless 
the  Government  subsidizes  the  miners’  wages,  or  the 
miners  accept  lower  wages,  the  price  of  coal  to  home 
consumers  must  be  increased.  Telephone  users  can¬ 
not  go  elsewhere  for  a  cheaper  telephone  service  and 
are  helpless.  But  the  foreigner  goes  to  America  and 
gets  coal  more  cheaply  than  from  us.  British  steel 
makers  will  not  pay  the  present  price  for  coal ;  it  is 
too  dear  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  imported 
steel.  To  pile  the  loss  on  to  the  buyer  of  domestic: 
coal  in  order  to  find  preposterous  wages  for  the  miners 
will  enrage  every  householder.  The  public  won’t  stand 
the  Government  paying  a  subsidy.  Miners  will  have 
to  take  less  wages,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  The 
fault  lies  with  themselves;  they  smashed  the  export 
trade  by  driving  our  foreign  customers  into  the  hands 
of  our  competitors.  - 

The  telephone  operators  have  squeezed  out  of  the 
Government  four  and  a-quarter  millions  for  war 
bonuses  for  the  year  1920-1.  Result,  four  millions 
sterling  loss  on  the  year’s  working.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  loss  falling  on  the  general  body  of  taxpayers 
the  Government  proposes  to  raise  the  telephone 
charges.  Who  are  the  wasters,  the  Government  or 
the  rapacious  and  inefficient  telephonists?  Stop  the 
war  bonuses,  and  this  particular  waste  will  stop.  War 
bonuses  of  four  and  a  quarter  millions  are  the  cause  of 
the  telephone  ramp.  Civil  servants  and  miners  are 
determined  not  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  war. 

Ilford  has  been  plunged  in  darkness  by  a  strike  of 
municipal  workers,  with  no  electric  light,  no  tramcars, 
nearly  all  the  shops  closed,  and  a  great  run  on  candles. 
Even  cleaners  and  caretakers  have  refused  to  work. 
We  observe  that  the  Ilford  Council  have  unanimously 
resolved  to  break  the  strike,  but  are  being  persuaded 
away  from  their  resolution  by  official  interference.  Every 
time  the  strikers  wfin,  the  party  which  admittedly  can¬ 
not  govern,  gets  a  little  nearer  governing  the  country, 
and  openly  defying  the  recommendations  of  the  Cab¬ 
inet.  The  building  trade  unions  have  held  up  the  plan 
to  employ  ex-service  men  on  house  building,  though 
everyone  knows  that  the  union  arrangements  are  quite 
indefensible  in  their  waste  of  time  and  idle  discrimina- 
ton  of  various  sorts  of  labour. 

Labour  now  stands  aloof  from  Government  proposals, 
and  has  refused  to  co-operate  in  a  committee  which 
will  consider  the  whole  question  of  unemployment.  And 
Labours’  spokesmen  talk  of  “  the  right  to  work  or 
maintenance.”  That  is  to  say,  all  the  thrifty  people 
in  this  country  are  to  support  all  the  idlers,  who  do  not 
choose  to  work,  and  support  the  public-house  instead 
of  their  families.  This  is  waste  that  no  country  can 
afford,  a  proposal  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it.  It  may 
sound  pleasing  to  sentimental  humanitarians,  but  it  is 
not  supported  by  the  New  Testament.  St  .Paul  told 
the  Thessalonians  that,  “  if  any  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat.”  He  was  confronted  with  men  who 
would  not  work,  and  were  “  disorderly  busy-bodies.” 
The  same  class  are  walking  the  streets  of  London  to¬ 
day,  and  prejudicing  the  cause  of  real  distress. 
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Mr.  Thomas’s  plea  that  workers  should  have  a  share 
in  the  management  of  the  railways  has  little  to  com¬ 
mend  it.  Using  the  term  “  worker  ”  as  applied  to  one 
whose  service  is  manual,  we  may  ask  what  reason  there 
is  that  such  a  class  should  say  how  this  or  that  is  to  be 
effected?  Had  they  the  genius  for  that,  they  would 
not  now  be  manual  workers.  There  is  no  class  dis¬ 
tinction  in  railway  management,  or  in  any  manage¬ 
ment,  for  that  part.  The  executive  is  selected  for 
ability  and  nothing  else.  The  directors  of  a  railway 
are  so  very  largely  in  name.  It  is  the  general  man¬ 
ager  and  the  departmental  managers  who  run  the  rail¬ 
ways  and  if  a  manual  worker  shows  executive  ability, 
his  chiefs  will  be  only  too  glad  of  his  services,. and  pay 
well  for  them.  That  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  effi¬ 
ciency.  Mr.  Thomas  would  doubtless  like  a  seat  on  the 
board  of  any  railway  company,  both  for  himself  and 
his  friends,  but  ability  in  one  sphere  carries  no  guar¬ 
antee  of  ability  in  another.  His  proposal  might  pro¬ 
vide  yet  another  opening  for  the  ready  speaker,  rather 
than  an  opportunity  for  the  technical  administrator, 
or  business  organiser  in  a  sphere  where  skill  or  com¬ 
mercial  ability  is  of  paramount  importance.  A  long 
tongue  is  seldom  found  in  a  long  head. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Labour  leaders  cannot  take  a  broad 
view,  for  their  efforts  appear  to  be  concentrated  on  im¬ 
mediate  profit  rather  than  ultimate  benefit.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  is  their  deliberate  hampering  of  the 
smaller  industrial  undertakings,  thus  discouraging  the 
enterprise  of  competent  manufacturers  who  trust  to 
their  own  efforts  and  skill  rather  than  to  finance.  They 
are  aware  of  the  large  number  of  practical  men  who 
have  sold  out  during  the  last  few  years,  leaving  their 
businesses  in  the  hands  of  companies,  trusts,  and  com¬ 
bines.  Evidently  the  trade  unions  find  these  latter 
easy  to  deal  with,  but  they  will  discover  before  long 
that  they  will  bring  nothing  but  disappointment.  Besides 
the  fact  that  they  are  preventing  the  skilful  operator  from 
ever  establishing  himself  in  any  industrial  adventure, 
they  are  encouraging  the  conduct  of  businesses,  wherein 
they  are  so  greatly  interested,  by  men  without  experi¬ 
ence  and  skill.  They  may  prefer  to  deal  with  such 
rather  than  meet  those  who  can  argnie  with  knowledge 
born  of  experience;  but  thereby  they  are  reducing  the 
nation’s  industrial  capabilities  and  directly  promoting 
unemployment.  They  should  meet  the  new  employer 
who  has  created  employment  and  made  it  practicable 
and  profitable,  and  they  should  help  him  by  ensuring 
skilful  labour  and  withholding  their  irritating  restric¬ 
tions. 

Elsewhere  we  publish  a  recommendation  of  State 
assistance  for  civil  aviation  to  which  we  append  a  note 
intimating  our  disagreement.  In  the  Times  Major- 
General  Brancker  has  been  deploring  the  lack  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  in  this  direction,  pointing  out  the  success¬ 
ful  rivalry  of  the  Dutch  manufacturer,  Fokker.  With¬ 
out  discussing  the  future  of  commercial  aviation  we 
suggest  that  it  would  be  much  more  pertinent  to  the 
present  position  if  Major-General  Brancker  explained 
the  circumstances  of  the  Aircraft  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  share  and  noteholders  in  that  unfortunate 
concern,  with  which  he  was  so  closely  connected.  To 
ask  the  Government  to  support  an  undertaking  with 
such  a  record  is  preposterous.  If  Major-General 
Brancker’ s  plea  is  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  unhappy 
shareholders,  their  interests  might  have  been  studied 
at  a  much  earlier  date.  Those  who  invested  money  in 
the  business  so  recently,  want  to  know  where  the  money 
has  gone.  Surely  it  has  not  all  gone  into  the  air  ? 

The  appeal  of  the  convicts,  Field  and  Gray,  against 
the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  them  at  the  LewTes  As¬ 
sizes  only  accentuates  the  worthlessness  of  their  careers, 
and  shows  hard-working  taxpayers  a  type  of  youth  they 
are  forced  to  support  in  idleness.  It  is  a  sordid  story. 
From  the  unsavoury  details  we  learn  that  Gray,  a  mar¬ 
ried  man,  was  unable  to  read  or  write.  His  amuse¬ 
ments,  like  those  of  his  younger  fellow  convict,  appear 
to  have  been  pubs  ’  and  pictures,  and  his  more  seri- 
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ous  occupations,  robbery  and  the  waylaying  of  young 
women  in  order  to  relieve  them  of  their  petty  cash  or 
trinkets.  What  a  reflection  on  that  costly  education 
which  is  supplied  or  offered  for  nothing,  and  the 
demoralising  picture-shows,  which  the  poorest  find-time 
and  money  to  patronise  !  When  will  our  legislators 
learn  wisdom? 

“  Doing  as  one  likes  ”  is,  as  Arnold  pointed  out  in 
‘  Culture  and  Anarchy,’  the  Englishman’s  privilege, 
but  it  can  be  overdone.  There  comes  a  time  when 
rowdyism  and  inflammatory  language  cease  to  be 
trifles,  and  when  it  may  be  unadvisable  for  “  our  edu¬ 
cated  and  intelligent  classes  ”  to  “  remain  in  then- 
majestic  repose.”  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  care  two 
pence  what  Ex-Colonel  Malone,  M.P.,  says  or  does. 
But  he  is,  peihaps,  dangerous  to  people  whose  normal 
state  is  one  of  nervous  excitement;  and  so  it  is  as  well 
that  he  should  have  a  chance  of  meditating  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  wild  rhetoric.  His  sentence  of  a  few  weeks 
back  has  been  confirmed  on  appeal.  He  might  in  his 
six  months  of  leisure  compose  an  addition  to  the 
Little  Grey  Books,  ‘  How  to  Remember  all  your  Visi¬ 
tors.’  Is  he  not  Mr.  Pelman’s  prize  pupil? 

The  “Riviera  Notes  ”  which  are  appearing  in  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  irritate  with  their  reek  of  snobbery. 
Possibly  they  are  a  form  of  advertisement  designed 
to  puff  the  wares  of  the  hotels  and  shops  of  the  Riviera. 
Bragging  about  visitors’  titles,  yachts,  motor  cars, 
jewels,  clothes  and  amusements  may  attract  other 
titled  nobodies  and  crowds  of  social  pushers,  all  with 
money  to  fling  away.  Quiet  folks,  seeking  the  sun 
and  health,  are  filled  with  disgust,  and  avoid  places 
where  the  paid  press-agent  crams  names  and  the 
climbers’  vulgarities  down  everybody’s  throat.  The 
stunt-papers  scream  that  the  nation  must  economize ; 
yet  the  Riviera  is  now  filled  with  English  pleasure- 
seekers  bent  on  having  what  they  call  a  good  time. 
Unless  driven  abroad  to  escape  the  dangers  of  an 
English  winter,  these  people  ought  to  set  the  example 
of  private  thrift,  or,  at  least,  of  keeping  money  in  this 
country,  if  it  must  be  spent  on  pleasure. 

As  it  is,  they  are  advertised  by  the  complacent  press¬ 
man.  For  example,  Wednesday’s  Times  gives  promi¬ 
nence  in  its  Monte  Carlo  Notes  to  the  fact  that  Col.  Sir 
Mathew  Wilson,  M.P.  (“Tatters”)  played  golf,  and 
that  Lord  Beaverbrook  (“Max”)  even  walked  down 
to  La  Turbie  and  that  among  “the  recent  members” 
at  Mont  Agel  are  Mr.  Mallaby-Deeley,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  Jones,  M.P.  (“  K.J.”).  Our  readers  can 
judge  for  themselves  to  whom  such  names  as  these  act 
as  an  attraction.  What  stuff  to  print  ! 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  headed  a  fund  to  which  we 
are  asked  to  subscribe  in  order  that  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  may  be  developed.  There  have  been  few 
better  institutions  conceived  in  recent  years  than  that 
of  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  Sir  Robert  Baden  Powell  and 
his  collaborators  deserve  praise  and  thanks  both  for  the 
conception  and  its  ample  fulfilment.  Yet  it  is  because 
of  the  national  and  international  value  of  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  that  we  question  the  wisdom  of  public 
subsidy.  In  its  earlier  days  it  was  independent  of  help, 
and  in  our  view  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it  should  re¬ 
main  self-supporting,  for  the  essence  of  its  teaching  is 
self-reliance  and  independence.  To  make  the  young¬ 
sters  feel  that  the  organisation  is  their,  own,  and  de¬ 
pends  on  their  individual  effort  is,  we  consider,  a  great 
point. 


too  many  excellent  ideas  destroyed  by  charity  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  Boy  Scouts  looking  to  the  public  for  help. 
Seldom  do  good  morals  and  easy-got  money  go  hand  in 
hand. 

There  is  increasing  agitation  for  the  production  of 
chemical  and  optical  glass  in  this  country.  While  we 
should  like  to  see  this  manufacture  successful  and  self- 
supporting,  we  must  point  out  the  folly  of  bolstering 
it  up  on  false  premises.  It  is  proposed  that  every 
article  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  should  be  so 
labelled.  It  is  hard  to  discover  how  this  would  help, 
for  in  many  instances  our  products  are  inferior  to  those 
imported.  We  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  exam¬ 
ining  a  Zeiss  lens,  recently  sent  to  England  for  special 
work.  In  the  accessory  parts  the  workmanship  is  not 
up  to  pre-war  standard,  but  the  lens  itself  is  equal  to 
it  in  every  way.  And  in  spite  of  the  exchange,  it  is 
dearer  than  either  an  English  or  American  lens.  The 
Jena  price  lists  are  14  times  pre-war  figures,  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  Zeiss  works  have  already  booked 
two  years’  output  for  America  alone.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  we  have  to  compete  in  the  world’s  markets 
for  the  work  done  by  these  lenses.  If  we  prohibit  or 
unduly  restrict  their  importation,  many  large  industries 
must  suffer. 

Applications  for  seats  at  Wimbledon  in  the  summer 
to  view  the  lawn  tennis  were  closed  by  the  first  post 
on  Wednesday  last.  This  sounds  rather  absurd;  but 
there  are  already  nearly  10,000  requests  for  500  seats. 
At  Twickenham  on  Saturday  the  largest  crowd 
hitherto  known  gathered  to  see  the  Rugby  interna¬ 
tional  match  between  England  and  Wales.  This  rage 
for  sport  is  often  condemned.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  exercise  of  games  has  immensely 
improved  the  English  figure  and  prolonged  the  period 
of  vigorous  manhood.  A  bulky  presence  like  that  of 
the  traditional  John  Bull  is  nothing  like  so  common 
as  it  was.  The  man  of  forty  can  retain  much  of  the 
ardour  of  youth,  as  he  lacks  the  weight  of  Mr.  Tupman. 

In  our  ideas  of  sport  rather  than  militarism  we  re¬ 
semble  the  Athenians  rather  than  the  Spartans;  and 
other  nations  after  deriding  our  football  and  athletics 
have  taken  them  up.  Twenty-five  years  since  it  was 
possible  to  see  a  sort  of  a  game  of  football  played  by 
German  boys  in  summer  with  all  their  clothes  on. 
Germans  stared  at  mad  Englishmen  in  strange  coats 
called  “  blazers  ”  equipped  for  lawn-tennis.  Across 
the  North  Sea  before  the  war  they  had  good  players  of 
their  own,  and  the  Wimbledon  meeting  gathers  com¬ 
petitors  from  Serbia  and  Japan.  Now  France  takes 
part  in  the  Rugby  internationals,  only  needing  more 
experience  of  the  game  to  be  equal  to  the  best  of  the 
British  Isles ;  and  this  week  a  seat  has  been  reserved 
in  the  French  Cabinet  for  a  Minister  of  Sport.  The 
Government  means  to  support  the  creation  of  athletic 
grounds. 

Lovers  of  music  will  miss  the  voice  of  Mr.  Gervase 
-  Elwes,  a  singer  of  real  taste  as  well  as  excellent  style. 
He  did  not  cherish  the  sentimental  twaddle  which  is 
put  forth  by  the  music  publishers.  One  of  his  songs 
was  “  The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes,”  a  lyric  which 
has  found  its  way  into  numerous  anthologies.  W  e 
regret  to  notice  that  the  writer  of  it  is  also  dead,  Mr. 
Francis  Bourdillon.  A  charming  and  accomplished 
man,  he  was  a  good  mediaeval  scholar,  and  edited  and 
translated  ‘  Aucassin  and  Nicolette.  ’  His;  verse  was 
good,  but  did  not  reach  the  height  of  his  famous  lyric. 


We  know  well  how  little  store  the  young  place  on 
that  which  is  given  to  them  without  effort  on  their 
part,  and  we  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Boy 
Scouts  strove  to  equip  themselves  and  pay  from  their 
pocket-money  for  the  coveted  odds  and  ends  of  uniform 
and  outfit.  One  might  argue  that  some  might  never 
attain  either,  by  reason  of  their  poverty.  This  is  not 
so.  Picture-palace  profits  and  the  financial  success  of 
boys’  papers  argue  the  contrary.  Thrift  is  the  most 
desirable  teaching  for  the  young  to-day,  and  they  would 
prize  that  which  thrift  obtains  for  them.  ^Ve  have  seen 


Lethargy  is  now  a  common  failing  among  the 
workers  of  this  country ;  and  we  gather  that  it  has 
reached  the  status  of  a  regular  disease,  lethargic 
encephalitis,  which  is  recognised  as  different  from 
sleeping  sickness,  the  origin  of  which  was  discovered 
in  Africa.  Hitherto  the  doctors  have  only  been  able  to 
note  symptoms ;  and  all  their  tests  have  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  germ.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that,  so  soon  as 
a  disease  is  diagnosed  and  so  effectually  dealt  with  as 
to  become  rare,  a  new  one  seems  to  take  its  place. 
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NATIONAL  SELFISHNESS  IN  TRADE. 

AN  embarrassing-  fact  of  this  troublous  hour  is 
the  tendency  of  all  countries  to  protect  home  in¬ 
dustries  at  the  expense  of  foreign  trade.  The 
universal  fraternity  foreshadowed  by  the  -famous 
League  is  just  now  a  shadowy  and  tenuous  thing. 

“  Ourselves  Alone  ”  appears  to  be  the  slogan  of  all 
the  peoples,  great  and  small,  even  that  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Latvia  who  has  been  fostering  trade — from 
the  Carlton  Hotel,  if  you  please.  France  herself  in¬ 
tends  to  follow  the  example  of  her  neighbour  south  of 
the  Pyrenees  by  penalizing  foreign  banks  operating 
within  the  Republic. 

Italy’s  new  restrictions  are  well-known;  so  are  those 
of  Central  Europe  and  the  rawer  and  fragmentary 
States.  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  United  States  now 
frown  upon  the  immigrants  whom  once  they  aided  and 
welcomed  to  their  shores.  In  California,  indeed, 
politico-social  exclusiveness  goes  so  far  as  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  snuffing  out  altogether  of  foreign  landowners, 
and  the  complete  “  Americanization  ”  of  Californian 
oil  resources.  Such  a  step  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  interests  of  at  least  five  nations,  and  especially  to 
the  great  holdings  of  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  group. 

So  it  is  not  of  fraternity  or  internationalism  that 
Parliaments  talk  to-day,  but  of  key-industries,  anti¬ 
dumping,  and  drastic  remedies  for  collapsed  exchanges. 
Depression  continues  to  lower  like  a  wintry  fog. 
Scandinavian  owners  are  withdrawing  nearly  400,000 
tons  of  shipping  from  the  Tyne  alone;  and  we  find  the 
president  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce 
predicting  “  the  greatest  crisis  the  world  has  ever 
seen,”  since  “  the  whole  world  seems  to  have  stopped 
buying  at  once.”  Luckily  events  have  a  way  of  con¬ 
founding  these  prophets  of  woe. 

At  the  same  time  we  fancy  the  protection  of  home  in¬ 
dustries  can  be  carried  too  far.  Just  now  Canada  fears 
a  revision  of  America’s  tariffs,  and  there  are  prospects 
of  still  higher  duties  against  Canadian  products.  For 
th,is  reason  the  Canadian  press  urges  the  speedy  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  Ambassador'  of  their  own  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  commercial  representative. 

This  opens  up  a  lively  prospect  for  the  British  envoy 
of  ten  years  hence.  He — poor  harassed  man  ! — may 
be  a  sort  of  central  sun  in  the  big  brick  palace  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Avenue,  surrounded  by  shooting— or  at  least 
sniping — stars  from  all  our  great  Dominions,  each  one 
of  them  intent  upon  the  interests  of  his  own  people. 

We  doubt  whether  this  new  exclusiveness  is  any- 
wffiere  more  recklessly  planned  than  in  Spain,  of  which 
nation  our  own  manufacturers  and  those  of  the  United 
States  had  lately  the  highest  hopes.  For  Spain  was 
very  rich — until  her  magnates  and  banks  began  to 
gamble  in  the  depleted  moneys  and  exchanges  of 
Europe.  Then  we  saw  panic  in  rich  Cataluna,  and  the 
great  Bank  of  Barcelona  stopped  payment  amid  excit¬ 
ing  scenes. 

“  Spain  for  the  Spaniards  ”  is  the  watchword  of  Don 
Eduardo  Dato’s  Government,  which  pays  no  heed  to 
the  outstanding  historic  fact  that  in  all  ages  that 
country  has  relied  upon  foreign  capital  and  genius  for 
her  development. 

A  great  British  firm  like  Messrs.  Huntley  and  Palmer 
built  up  a  fine  trade  in  Spain,  even  with  the  duty  on 
biscuits  at  three  pesetas  a  kilo.  What  will  they  do 
now,  since  from  December  1st  a  Royal  Order  has  fixed 
the  duty  at  nine  pesetas? 

This  new  Spanish  tariff  on  imports  shows  increases 
that  vary  from  50  to  200  per  cent.  Perfumes  leap 
from  120  pesetas  a  kilo  to  300;  silks  from  13  to  39, 
leather  goods  from  4  to  12,  optical  instruments  from  10 
to  30.  Any  sort  of  an  umbrella — good  or  bad — now 
imported  into  the  forlorn  Peninsula  pays  nine  pesetas  in 
duty,  or  7s.  6d.  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange. 

The  result  of  this  new  Royal  Order  has  been  dis¬ 
astrous.  Agents  and  importers  in  Spain  have  sum¬ 
marily  cancelled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds’ 
worth  of  orders  and  our  manufacturers  have  no  remedy 
at  all.  Traders  have  besought  the  aid  of  the  Ambas¬ 
sador,  but  what  can  Sir  Esm£  Howard  do  when  le  Roi 
Va  dit  ? 

The  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Madrid  and 
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Barcelona,  and  the  big  Federation  under  Colonel  Thoro- 
ton  have  both  been  agitated  by  members  and  others 
seeking  advice.  “  Our  own  industries  must  be  pro¬ 
tected,”  maintains  the  Minister  of  Hacienda  in  Madrid. 

Unluckily  in  Spain  such  protection  spells  inevitable 
inanition  and  decay.  It  is  all  deplorable.  International 
trade  means  more  than  money.  It  involves  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  and  esteem,  whereas  we  have  now  only 
estrangement  and  irritation. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  causes  of  this 
widespread  movement  are  but  temporary,  and  that 
these  economic  barriers  will  soon  be  swept  away  in  a 
tide  of  international  commerce  which  will  bring  moral 
and  material  profit  to  us  all. 

AVIATION  SUBSIDY  AT  LAST. 

(By  W.L.M.) 

T  is  only  a  little  less  than  four  years  ago  that  the 
British  Government  first  showed  an  interest  in  the 
post-War  development  of  civil  aviation  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  committee,  known  as  the  “  Civil  Aerial 
Transport  Committee,”  which,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  was  to  advise  them 
on  the  prospects  of  commercial  flying  in  peace. 
This  Committee  was  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that,  for  some  years  at  any  rate  after  the  inauguration 
of  peace,  civil  aviation  would  not  be  a  commercially 
paying  proposition,  and  recommended  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  report,  which  was  presented  towards  the 
end  of  1918,  that  some  form  of  State  assistance  would 
be  necessary.  Peace  then  came,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  ban  upon  civilian  flying  was  raised,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Controller-General  of  Civil  Aviation 
instituted,  and  various  regulations  for  the  greater 
safety  of  commercial  aviation  issued;  but  there  were 
no  signs  of  the  advice  of  the  Civil  Aerial  Transport 
Committee  being  taken,  although  there  was  much  offi¬ 
cial  talk  of  the  necessity  for  a  thriving  industry  in  the 
interests  of  the  nation.  Time  went  on  and  two  ardent 
firms  of  enthusiastic  pioneers  started  tentative  service 
between  London  and  Paris  in  the  face  of  almost  certain 
loss;  and  still  the  Government  held  out  no  hope  of  as¬ 
sistance.  Early  last  year  they  appointed  another  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  title  of  “  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil 
Aviation,”  with  Lord  Weir  this  time  in  the  chair.  This 
new  Committee  after  further  exhaustive  enquiries  again 
urged  the  necessity  of  State  aid  and  went  further  in 
recommending  a  direct  subsidy  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  takings  of  any  company  carrying  passengers, 
mails,  or  goods  on  certain  approved  routes,  such  as 
London  to  Paris  and  London  to  Brussels,  within  a 
maximum  total  limit  of  £250,000  during  the  financial 
years  1920-21  and  1921-22.  This  report  was  presented 
to  the  Government  in  April,  1920,  and  was  followed  by 
somplete  silence.  The  Air  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  repeatedly  tried  to  elicit  from  Ministers  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  views  of  the  Government 
on  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Weir’s  Committee, 
but  the  Cabinet  refused  to  be  drawn  and  things  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  in  the  aircraft  industry. 
The  Government  then  decided  to  hold  an  Air  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  everyone  connected  with  the  air  gathered  to¬ 
gether  last  October  and  read  papers  on  the  position  of 
affairs  and  future  lines  of  development;  their  delibera¬ 
tions  concluding  in  a  resolution  urging  upon  the 
Government  the  vital  necessity  of  giving  effect  to  the 
recommendations  made  in  April  by  Lord  Weir’s  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  further  resolution  in  no  way  disturbed 
the  sphinx-like  attitude  of  the  Government,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  present  an  unbroken  silence  to  all  enquiries. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Controller-General  of  Civil 
Aviation  announced  that  he  had  effected  a  saving  of 
some  £400,000  on  his  estimates  and  expressed  his 
official  regrets  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  divert  any 
of  this  to  the  saving  of  an  industry'  which  had  by  now 
become  practically  non-existent.  A  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  announced  that  Aircraft  Transport  and  Travel 
Limited,  the  first  of  the  two  companies  to  start  the 
Paris  service  in  the  summer  of  1919,  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  from  the  field  and,  after  continuing  run¬ 
ning  the  service  with  astonishing  regularity  through 
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months  of  heavy  financial  loss,  had  given 
operations.  And  now,  when  only  one  firm  running  a 
regular  service  of  any  kind  remains  in  existence,  the 
Government  announce  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  in  the 
precise  terms  recommended  by  Lord  Weir’s  Com¬ 
mittee  nine  months  ago,  with  the  sole  exception  that 
the  maximum  total  expenditure  in  the  financial  year 
1921-22  is  limited  to  £60,000. 

It  has  therefore  taken  the  Government  four  years 
to  come  round  to  the  view  which  has  repeatedly  been 
impressed  upon  them  by  experts  that  this  industry, 
upon  which  the  Royal  Air  Force  is  admittedly  relying 
for  its  capacity  for  rapid  expansion  in  time  of  war,  can¬ 
not  live  without  State  aid  in  the  early  stages  of  its  de¬ 
velopment.  Meanwhile  several  thoroughly  sound  firms 
with  years  of  experience  behind  them  have  been  forced 
into  liquidation,  and  many  first-class  designers  and 
skilled  engineers  have  been  scattered  to  all  parts  of 
the  earth  and  the  effects  of  their  special  training  lost 
through  their  becoming  merged  in  other  industries. 
Had  the  attitude  been  one  of  consistent  expressed  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  principle  of  a  subsidy,  one  could  have  at 
least  understood  it,  but  there  has  never  been  anything 
approaching  a  statement  of  policy,  and  one  always  felt 
that  the  Cabinet  realised  the  need  for  it  but  shirked  the 
issue,  and  would  not  meet  it  until  absolutely'  compelled. 
Had  the  action  now  taken  been  decided  upon  two  years 
or  even  one  year  ago,  the  position  might  have  been 
saved,  but  as  it  is  one  fails  to  see  how  the  subsidy  can 
have  any  real  beneficial  effect  for  at  least  another  year. 
One  thing  is  abundantly  clear,  and  that  is  that  it  will 
certainly  have  to  be  repeated  next  year,  as  there  will  not 
be  time  for  any  resuscitation  of  the  industry  to  take 
place  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1921-22.  Any 
attempt  to  form  a  fresh  aircraft  transport  company, 
even  if  made  immediately,  could  not  possibly  mean 
active  flying  operations  for  at  least  twelve  months;  as 
it  would  take  quite  that  time  to  collect  the  trained  staff 
required  and  obtain  the  necessary  machines,  which 
must  be  of  fresh  designs,  as  there  are  none  but  obsoles¬ 
cent  converted  war  machines  in  existence  to-day. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  firms  that  have  failed  during 
the  last  twelve  month|,  and  the  skilled  designers  who 
have  become  either  lost  to  aviation  or  have  taken  their 
knowledge  to  America  and  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to 
restrain  one’s  bitterness.  Relief  at  the  announcement 
of  the  long  hoped-for  State  assistance  is  quite  over¬ 
shadowed  by  regrets  that  it  has  come  too  late  to  save 
so  many  good  businesses. 

[It  should  be  remembered  that  Government  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  national  finances  is  quite  recent. 
After  the  Armistice  heavy  gambling  in  money  suggested 
that  there  was  plenty  of  it  about.  At  present,  it  seems 
a  dubious  policy  to  assist  with  Government  money  any 
industry  which  is  not  self-supporting.  Civil  aviation 
will  come  in  time;  the  question  is  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  afford  to  hurry  up  its  establishment.  Ed. 
S.R.] 

VISION  AND  DESIGN. 

R.  ROGER  FRY*  is  a  learned  artist  who  never 
stagnates  in  pedantic  scholarship,  and  widely 
recognised  as  a  most  interesting  critic  of  an¬ 
cient  art.  When  he  carries  his  principles  from  the  Old 
Masters  to  the  modern,  he  leaves  a  comparatively 
placid  region  for  a  battlefield  of  opinion,  and  whaiever 
faction  he  leads  must  encounter  active  hostility.  But 
his  book  of  essays  should  be  read  by  all  students  of 
art,  particularly  those  who  disagree  with  him.  His 
lucidity  and  moderation  should  stimulate  clear  thinking 
among  his  opponents.  The  book  has  also  an  interest 
for  persons  concerned,  not  so  much  with  art  itself,  as 
with  the  phenomenon  of  the  artist,  his  psychology  and 
position  in  the  social  state.  It  is  only  a  selection,  and 
some  papers  which  excited  controversy,  noticeably 
‘  Line  as  a  means  of  expression  in  modern  art,’  have 
not  been  reprinted,  but  there  is  enough  to  give  a  clue 
to  the  author’s  development  during  twenty  yeais.  He 
is  thoroughly  modern  and  progressive  in  his  breadth 
of  view  and  avoidance  of  dogmatism..  The  assur¬ 
ance  of  apparent  certainties  indulged  in  by  some  of  his 
*  Vision  and  Design.  By  Roger  Fry.  Chatto  &  Windus  25s.  net. 
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predecessors  is  displaced  by  a  more  cautious  spirit  of 
scientific  inquiry.  We  realise  now  that  we  are  only  at 
the  beginning-  of  discovery. 

Mr.  Fry  surveys  art  from  China  to  Peru,  and  has 
made  the  fullest  use  of  primitive  art.  His  judgments 
are  affected  by  the  growing  modern  sense  that,  in  the 
history  of  art  as  in  other  things,  a  thousand  years  are 
but  as  yesterday,  and  that  our  fundamental  instincts 
and  emotions,  however  we  smother  them,  are  not  so 
very  different  from  those  of  the  cavemen  of  Altamira. 

His  last  words  give  the  tone  of  his  argument 
“  As  to  the  value  of  the  aesthetic  emotion,  it  is  clearly 
infinitely  removed  from  those  ethical  values  to  which 
Tolstoy  would  have  confined  it.  It  seems  to  be  as  re¬ 
mote  from  actual  life  and  its  practical  utilities  as  the 
most  useless  mathematical  theorem.  One  can  only  say 
that  those  who  experience  it  feel  it  to  have  a  peculiar 
quality  of  ‘  reality  ’  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  infinite 
importance  to  their  lives.  Any  attempt  I  might  make 
to  explain  this  would  probably  land  me  in  the  depths 
of  mysticism.  On  the  edge  of  that  gulf  I  stop.” 

It  seems  that  Tolstoy’s  acid  examination  of  the  irre¬ 
concilable  difference  existing  in  works  on  aesthetics 
was,  for  Mr.  Fry-  and  others,  the  starting-point  of 
much  fruitful  speculation.  Tolstoy  demolished  the 
conceptions  of  taste,  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  so  on, 
prevalent  during  the  18th  century  and  part  of  the  19th. 
He  conducted  his  argument  with  great  skill,  but  his 
conclusions  were  no  better  than  those  he  ridiculed. 
That  he,  an  artist  himself,  should  have  been  led  to  them 
is  only  one  more  example  of  the  odd  effects  of  aesthetic 
reasoning  on  the  human  mind.  The  ordinary  artist, 
who  devotes  little  time  to  mental  gymnastics,  is  natur¬ 
ally  a  bad  guide  in  such  matters.  Usually  he  over¬ 
states  his  case  for  the  combative  purposes  of  the 
moment.  Thus,  one  artist  says  : — 

“  L’art,  c’est  la  ronde  bosse.” 

Another  (Manet)  says 

“  Plus  c’est  plat,  plus  c’est  Part;  faisons  des  cartes 
h  jouer.” 

We  should  be  unwise  to  expect  from  these  artists  a 
consistent  carrying  out  of  such  simple  principles.  One 
must  discount  the  exaggeration  in  all  such  utterances  to 
get  at  what  was  in  the  artist’s  mind.  But  Tolstoy,  of 
course,  is  different.  He  had  thoroughly  reasoned  out 
his  position,  and  his  medium  was  literature.  At  least 
he  cleared  the  ground  for  those  who  came  after  him. 

Tolstoy  drew  attention  to  the  conclusions  of  Veron, 
according  to  whom  “  art  is  the  manifestation  of  emo¬ 
tion  transmitted  externally  by  a  combination  of  lines, 
forms,  colours,  or  by  a  succession  of  movements, 
sounds,  or  words  subjected  to  certain  rhythms.”  This 
definition  is  the  starting-point  of  more  recent  investiga¬ 
tors,  who  have  concentrated  on  the  separation  of  the 
essential  forms  or  rhythms  from  the  unessential: — “the 
romantic  overtones  of  life  which  are  the  usual  bait  by 
which  men  are  induced  to  accept  a  work  of  art.”  About 
thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Berenson  began  to  separate  the 
“  illustrative  factors  ’’—that  is,  “  everything  which 
in  a  work  of  art  appeals  to  us,  not  for  any  intrinsic 
quality,  as  of  colour  or  form  or  composition,  contained 
in  the  work  of  art  itself,  but  for  the  value  the  thing 
represented  has  elsewhere,  whether  in  the  world  out¬ 
side,  or  in  the  mind  within  ” — from  others,  ‘  tactile 
values,”  “  space  composition,”  &c.,  which  embrace 
the  qualities  of  design  and  three-dimensional  expres¬ 
sion;  the  latter  factors  being  superior  to  the  former  in 
determining  our  ultimate  judgments  of  art.  Here  we 
have  “  la  v6rit6  premiere  ”  of  MM.  Ozenfant  and 
Jeanneret,  “  the  necessity  of  the  predominance  of  the 
plastic  over  the  descriptive.”  It  is  about  to  this  point, 
with  personal  differences  of  interpretation,  that  Mr. 
Fry  had  reached  in  his  ‘  Essay  in  Aesthetics  ’  of  1909. 
Behind  all  developments  of  this  theory  of  essentials  is 
the  enormous  influence  of  CYzanne. 

Throughout  Mr.  Fry’s  writings  is  a  growing  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  special  aesthetic  quality  in  works  ol 
art,  extremely  elusive,  but  apparently  consisting  of  re¬ 
lations  of  form,  or  more  precisely  “  the  spatial  rela¬ 
tions  of  plastic  volumes.”  Our  reaction  to  these  re¬ 
lations  is  the  aesthetic  emotion.  To  understand  more 
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about  this  emotion  we  must  “  isolate  the  purely  aesthe¬ 
tic  feeling  from  the  whole  complex  of  feelings  which 
may  and  usually  do  accompany  the  aesthetic  feeling 
when  we  regard  a  work  of  art.”  It  is  an  emotion  to 
which  the  artist  is  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  a  work 
which  possesses  significant  formal  relations  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  endeavour  to  express  an  idea  rather  than  to 
create  a  pleasing  object.  There  follows  a  divorce  be¬ 
tween  “  pure  ”  art  and  the  ordinary  emotions  of  life, 
and  “  the  artist  of  the  new  movement  is  moving  into 
a  sphere  more  and  more  remote  from  that  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  man.”  Mr.  Clive  Bell  declares  that  representa¬ 
tion  of  nature  is  entirely  irrelevant.  Mr.  Fry  reason¬ 
ably  holds  that  this  is  going  too  far,  since  “  even  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  the  third  dimension  in  a  picture 
must  be  due  to  some  element  of  representation.”  The 
plastic  arts  are,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  aesthetic  feel¬ 
ing  by  means  of  plasticity,  which  is  found  solely  in  the 
phenomena  of  reality. 

We  follow  Mr.  Fry’s  aesthetic  experiences  and  his 
analysis  of  them  with  the  greatest  interest,  but  we  do 
not  conclude  that  the  art  of  the  future  will  be  entirely 
without  the  ordinary  emotions  of  life.  So  long  as 
emotional  matter  extraneous  from  the  purely  aesthetic 
is  kept  under  proper  control,  it  may  even  enhance  the 
true  value  of  the  work  of  art.  Experience  of  any  kind 
has  its  value — if  it  is  genuine  and  personal,  not  second¬ 
hand,  or  the  reflexion  of  a  convention.  Suppose  a 
literature  in  which  words  are  used  with  little  or  no  re¬ 
lation  to  their  ordinary  meaning,  but  as  forms  whose 
combination  will  produce  the  aesthetic  emotion  (speci¬ 
mens  of  such  a  literature  exist,  of  course,  already); 
would  the  greatest  exponent  of  such  an  art  excel  the 
great  poets  whose  creations,  besides  producing  aesthetic 
emotion,  give  us  so  much  else  out  of  the  fullness  of 
their  humanity?  To  cut  away  all  ”  overtones,”  all 

illustrative  ”  and  dramatic  qualities,  from  any  art 
which  has  made  use  of  them,  would  be  a  definite  loss. 
It  would  deprive  Mr.  Fry  of  a  great  part  of  the 
pleasure  he  takes  in  Claude.  But  after  all,  as  he  says, 
in  the  house  of  art  there  are  many  mansions.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  cling  to  C&anne  :  “  II  faut  de  l’imitation  et 
m£me  un  peu  de  trompe-l’oeil  :  cela  ne  nuit  pas  si  1’art 
y  est.” 

'  WOMEN’S  DRESS  AND  THE  PRESS. 

E  are  well  aware  that  this  is  a  “  useless  ” 
article :  the  Daughters  of  Zion  were  lavish 
enough  in  Isaiah’s  day,  and  with  our  own  eyes 
we  have  seen  pre-historic  fashion-plates  in  the  Cretan 
caves  which  are  vastly  more  elaborate  than  the  apron  of 
leaves  which  Mother  Eve  cut  and  sewed  in  the  Garden 
of  our  primal  shame.  But  here  we  write  for  men;  and 
already  we  feel  their  throb  of  sympathy  and  thanks,  for 
having  touched  upon  an  incurable  ill. 

It  was,  we  believe,  Lord  Northcliffe’s  shrewd  idea  to 
persuade  our  big  drapers,  and  dress-folk  generally,  to 
take  large  space  in  the  daily  papers,  and  desert  their 
old  advertising  fields.  But  primarily  this  was  a  Yankee 
notion  :  the  “  Napoleon  of  Newspapers,”  as  New  York 
styles  his  Lordship,  is  the  first  to  admit  the  cuteness  of 
American  journalism  on  its  business  side.  And  Lord 
Northcliffe  is  esteemed  a  very  great  man  over  there. 

In  New  York  and  Chicago  there  are  no  weekly 
journals  for  ladies — all  titles  and  tattle;  cat-shows,  and 
dog-shows,  and  eager  “  write-ups  ”  for  the' West-end 
.shops.  Over  there  the  great  stores  and  all  establish¬ 
ments  of  dress  and  “  dope,”  from  hats  to  shoes,  from 
furs  to  silks  and  corsets,  from  scents  to  lip-salve  and 
vanishing  creams,  spend  vast  sums  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers. 

Some  New  York  drapers  like  Altman’s,  Lord  and 
Taylor’s,  and  John  Wanamakers,  contract  for  nearly 
five  hundred  full  pages  in  a  year,  with  editorial  cooings 
and  suasion  thrown  in  as  a  makeweight  of  potent  in¬ 
ducement.  This  is  the  system  which  Lord  Northcliffe’s 
genius  brought  from  the  United  States  to  his  own 
group  of  papers.  And  so  great  was  its  success  that 
the  practice  spread,  until  the  weekly  ladies’  papers  were 
forced  into  drastic  changes  through  fallen  revenues. 
The  Englishwoman  has  gone  under  altogether,  as  we 
noted  last  week. 


It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  Eves  should  be  tempted 
in  this  way  every  few  hours.  That  the  plan  was  a  fine 
thing  for  the  dress-folk  was  glaringly  evident  through¬ 
out  the  War.  True,  at  the  outset  there  was  a  feeble 
wave  of  economy,  a  vague  purpose  of  amendment  with 
suitable  and  “  sensible  ”  dress.  But  the  official  notices 
commending  patriotic  soberness  in  dress  soon  disap¬ 
peared  from  tiie  hoardings. 

Shabbiness  was  the  briefest  of  all  fashions.  It  was 
whirled  away  like  the  traditional  snowflake  in  hell,  and 
Babylonian  orgies  of  dress  took  its  place.  Even  in 
winter,  women  crossed  the  slushy  streets  in  broad  day 
\vith  bare  bosoms  and  the  briefest  of  skirts  which 
showed  transparent  silk  stockings,  and  patent  leather 
shoes  that  lived  a  brief  life  at  three  or  four  guineas  a 
pair. 

Never  were  dress  fabrics  so  costly  or  so  delicate; 
never  were  the  Lyons  looms  so  busy,  nor  the  ribbon- 
mills  of  St.  Etienne  on  the  Loire.  The  Opera  Quarter 
of  Paris  was  not  in  the  War.  Designers  in  the  grandes 
maisons  were  ever  intent  upon  preposterous  fantaisies 
— we  apologise  for  this  gibberish,  but  fashion  is  en¬ 
throned  in  France  and  shrouded  in  an  aura  of  mystery 
which  deludes  none  but  its  own  mindless  victims. 

For  the  hierarchy  of  fashion  is  no  more  elusive  or 
dim  than  the  hierarchy  of  Carmelite  House,  met  in 
solemn  conclave  over  to-morrow’s  or  next  week’s  stunts 
for  the  middle  sheets.  Fashion  is  merely  the  shearing 
of  women  the  world  over,  from  London  to  Buenos 
Aires.  They  must  be  given  no,  rest.  They  must  be 
kept  buying.  They  are  tempted  with  new  stuffs  and 
garments  of  new  name — the  “  jumper  ”  is  a  notable 
instance  of  this. 

Hats  come  and  go  quicker  than  leaves  on  the  trees. 
There  are  fashions  not  only  in  gowns  and  wraps,  but 
also  in  underwear.  That  is  now  of-  the  most  costly 
crepe  de  chine  with  extravagant  embroidery,  and  a  set 
of  it  can  run  into  the  price  of  a  first-rate  suit  of  tweeds 
for  a  man. 

Moreover,  there  are  fashions  in  hosiery  and  gloves, 
in  handbags  and  handkerchiefs,  in  perfumes,  cosmetics, 
even  in  toy  dogs — these  last  in  turn  with  fashions  of 
their  own — fur  coats,  jewelled  collars  and  so  on,  to  say- 
nothing  of  canine  surgeons  at  their  bark  and  call,  who 
prescribe  for  doggish  over-eating  and  grow'  rich  upon 
women’s  folly.  The  breast  of  a  partridge  served  by  a 
flunkey  to  Fido  on  a  silver  salver  is  a  wicked  fact,  not 
a  silly  fiction  taken  from  the  Bolshevist  propaganda. 

We  once  visited  a  Dog’s  Toilet  Club  in  Bond  Street, 
and  were  not  amused,  but  only  saddened,  at  the  sights 
to  be  seen  there,  know-ing  all  the  mitigable  sorrow 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  world.  We  have  spoken 
with  a  Belgravian  canine  “  vet.”  who  should  surely 
be  persuaded  to  write  his  memoirs — of  course,  for  pub¬ 
lication  after  he  was  dead  and  buried.  Otherwise,  the 
man  would  be  branded  as  a  fantastic  liar,  besides  ex¬ 
posing  himself  to  the  risk  of  a  violent  end  at  the  hands 
of  the  Maenads  who  paid  him  fantastic  fees  for  their 
pets. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  profits  of  drapers, 
furriers,  modistes,  and  the  beauty  trades  grew  greater 
and  greater  with  each  year  of  the  war — that  blast  of 
madness  which  killed  and  maimed  millions  of  men  and 
left  the  world  hungry  and  sullen  and  sore. 

Harrod’s  and  Selfridge’s,  Barker’s,  Peter  Robinson, 
Dickins  &  Jones,  Swan  &  Edgar — these  houses  did 
better,  as  the  world’s  agony  increased.  We  have  read 
their  business  reports,  and  no  remarks  of  ours  could 
touch  the  women  more  shrewdly  than  the  glowing 
words  of  each  Chairman  of  Directors,  w-ho  praised  by 
implication  the  bird-like  flocks  who  chattered  and 
fought  at  the  bargain  counters  during  the  notorious 
season  “  sales.” 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  even  the  Times  now  stoops 
to  the  drapers’  “  write-up.”  The  Times  is  careful  to 
put  the  austere  abbreviation  “  advt.”  at  the  foot  of 
“  An  Invitation  ”  from:  Swan  &  Edgar,  with  news 
of  the  45-guinea  frock  which  is  now  so  reduced  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  steel-worker’s  wife.  But  no 
warning  “  advt.”  is  printed  below  the  Lady  Corres¬ 
pondent’s  babble  of  bargains  from;  Marshall  or  Deben- 
ham;  for  this  is  news — this  is  read  as  editorial  matter, 
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and  so  carries  greater  weight  with  women  readers,  who 
must  be  made  to  spend  more  and  more  for  the  sake  of 
advertisers  on  the  other  page. 

We  cannot  but  regret  this  pandering,  which  is  now- 
pretty  general  in  our  newspapers.  Women  need  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  frittering  away  money,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  popular  press  played  a  notable  part  in 
piling  up  the  enormous  profits  which  the  hierarchs  of 
dress  secured  during  the  War. 

But,  when  all  is  said,  we  realise  that  this  is  a  useless 
article.  We  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  effect  of  re¬ 
proach  or  appeal  implied  in  it.  \  et  how  much  good 
our  women  could  do  with  their  money,  if  they  were  less 
lavish  in  dress,  and  set  aside  even  a  little  for  some 
worthy  cause  !  Could  not  the  great  ladies  of  society 
stand  a  little  ridicule,  and  give  a  lead  against  extrava- 
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comedian,  as  artistic  in  its  wayj  but  the  recollection  is 
not  so  pleasing.  We  recall  George  Honey,  the  original 
Eccles  in  ‘  Caste,’  filling  his  pipe  when  in  Eccles’s 
normal  condition.  Perhaps  the  recollection  is  marred 
by  our  remembrance  (fortunately  not  as  an  eye-witness) 
of  the  terrible  tragedy  that  followed  on  a  revival,  when 
Honey  was  stricken  by  paralysis  on  the  stage,  and  the 
audience  in  its  ignorance  thought  Eccles  was  even  more 
grotesque  than  usual,  and  the  curtain  fell  amid  the 
wdnted  laughter.  Three  remarkable  performances,  but 
to  Lady  Monckton  belongs  the  chief  prize  :  every  second 
of  her  three  minutes  was  serious,  intense,  and  a  cres¬ 
cendo;  one  false  move  would  have  spoilt  the  whole 
effect.  We  can  recall  no  other  three  minutes  on  the 
stage  equally  arresting,  and  satisfactory  to  the  expert 
judgment. 
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gance? 

The  other  day  Lord  Weardale  drew  a  terrifying  and 
heartrending  picture  of  starvation  and  death  facing 
countless  children  in  the  city  of  Vienna.  Nearer  home, 
Viscount  Knutsford  can  talk  of  closing  the  London 
Hospital  through  lack  of  funds.  But  do  our  women 
care?  Is  not  the  £500  fur  coat  a  daily  fact  of  the  shop 
windows?  Was  not  £50,000  paid  for  a  rope  of  pearls 
during  the  War  ? 

Why  not  adopt  some  poor  baby  instead  of  a  horrid 
little  dog?  Why  not  find  a  clever  boy  or  girl  among 
the  classes  who  have  no  chance,  and  pay  for  a  good 
education?  The  opportunities  are  limitless;  but  un¬ 
happily,  when  it  comes  to  dress,  the  spirit  of  woman  is 
barely  willing  to  resist,  and  the  flesh  much  more  than 
weak. 


FLASHES  OF  SILENCE. 


B^pHREE  minutes!”  exclaimed  a  sportsman  to 
his  companions,  as  a  prelude  to  a  story  of  thrill- 

X  ing  adventure,  “  three  minutes!  I  wonder  if 
either  of  you  fellows  have  any  idea  how  long  three^  min- 
utes  can  be?  ”  ”1  w-as  about  that  time  pioposing, 

said  one  of  them — still  a  bachelor.  ‘‘  And  I  have  sat 
in  a  dentist’s  chair!  ”  pleaded  the  other.  Had  there 
been  an  amateur  actor  present,  he  might  have  urged, 

“  And  I  have  ‘  dried  up,’  while  the  prompter  was  .  _ 
busy.”  Few  people  realize  what  an  eternity'  an  in¬ 
voluntary  wait  of  even  a  few  seconds  seems  on  the 
stage. 

No  one  but  a  really  great  artist  would  successfully 
hold  in  absolute  silence  and  in  solitary  possession  of 
the  stage  the  attention  of  a  modern  audience  for  three 
solid  minutes.  We  were  glad  therefore  to  read  in  an 
obituarv  notice  ot  Lady  Monckton  an  appreciati\e  re¬ 
ference  to  that  flash  of  silence  which  was  her  great 
moment  in  ‘Jim  the  Penman,’  by  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Young.  We  w-ell  recollect  her  performance  at  the  trial 
trip,  a  March  matinde  in  1886.  Seated  at  her  writing 
table  with  cheque  book  in  her  hand,  we  can  see  her 
now'.  First  the  vague  suspicion  that  something  was 
wrong;  then  the  gradual  process  whereby  that  suspicion 
was  conveited  into  the  conviction  that  she,  the  devoted 
wife,  held  in  her  hand  conclusive  proof  that  her  hus¬ 
band  w-as  a  forger.  Last  of  all,  the  horror  of  lealiza- 
tion. 

Three  minutes  !  About  the  time  it  takes  to  win  a 
Derby  and,  like  Jeddah,  Signorinetta,  and  Aboyeur, 
to  pass  from  outsiders  into  the  aristocracy  of  classical 
winners  :  about  the  time  it  takes  for  the  Tellers  to  col¬ 
lect  their  figures,  bow  thrice  to  Mr.  Speaker,  and  an¬ 
nounce  the  result  of  a  division  that  may  upset  the  policy 
of  a  Government,  and  influence  the  future  of  an  Empire. 

We  can  recall  two  other  similar  silences  on  the  stage, 
each  a  masterpiece  of  consummate  art.  It  took  the 
late  Arthur  Cecil,  the  best  Box  that  ever  lodged 
w'ith  Serjeant  Bouncer,  about  that  time  to  prepare  his 
breakfast,  and  look  for  his  rasher  of  bacon  lying  snug 
in  his  trouser  pocket  the  while.  Who  can  forget  his 
face,  when,  after  a  gesture  of  despair  at  futile  search¬ 
ings  in  places  possible  and  impossible,  ne  drove  his 
hands  into  his  pockets~to  find  there  the  beloved  rasher  ! 
The  joyous  look  of  surprise  that  possessed  his  every 
feature,  the  tenderness  with  which  his  treasure  was 
laid  on  his  cleaned  gridiron  to  be  soothed  by  the  strains 
of  Sullivan’s  lovely  lullaby  ! 

There  was  a  third  performance  also  by  a  great 


CORRESPONDENCE 

IMPERIALISM  AND  TAXATION. 

SIR, — One  learns  from  your  correspondence  columns 
that  the  search  for  a  Conservative  Party  has  begun 
again,  but  I  venture  to  foretell  that  the  search  will  be 
useless,  unless  individual  Conservatives  will  consent  to 
the  putting  of  economy  of  administration  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  their  programme.  Millions  of  electors  are 
seriously  injured  and  alarmed  by  Government  extrava¬ 
gance,  but  they  have  no  party  pledged  to  economy  to 
whom  they  can  appeal;  and  therefore  they  are  apathetic, 
since  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  bestirring  oneself, 
when  the  only  choice  lies  between  the  Coalitionists  who 
are  destroying  the  taxpayer  by  inches,  and  the  Social¬ 
ists  w-ho  would  destroy  him  by  the  ell.  It  takes,  we 
know,  a  good  many  inches  to  make  an  ell,  but  the  de¬ 
liberate  and  systematic  wastefulness  of  the  last  two 
Years  has  done  much  to  make  the  doom  of  the  property- 
owner  certain — unless  he  wakes  up  forthwith  and 
since  Coalitionists  can  offer  no  hope  of  amendment, 
there  is  little  wonder  if  the  taxpayer  seems  to  be  fast 
sinking  into  the  lethargy  of  despair. 

Most  Conservative  M.P.’s  who  tied  themselves  to 
Mr.  George’s  triumphal  car  at  the  General  Election, 
still  feel  bound  to  speak  of  him— at  least  in  public— as  a 
being  almost  divine  in  intuition  and  ability,  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  country  fear  and  detest  his  cleverness. 
No  doubt  the  Premier  has  a  wonderful  way  of  dodging 
present  difficulties  by  means  of  drafts  on  the  futuie, 
but  this  cannot  go  on  for  ever,  and  the  time  must  come 
when  the  scarcity  of  capital — due  to  artificially  high 
wages  and  to  excessive  taxation — and  lack  of  employ¬ 
ment  will  lead  to  industrial  and  political  chaos. 

In  a  manufacturing  and  trading  country  like  ours, 
the  best  test  of  material  prosperity  is  the  “  state  of 
the  funds  ’’—the  value,  that  is,  of  Government  securi¬ 
ties — and  these,  instead  of  improving  as  the  result  of 
two  years  of  peace,  have  gone  steadily  down.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Mr.  George  has  never  been  a  business  man, 
while  Mr.  Law  feels  bound  to  forget  that  he  himself 
was  one  once;  and  so  the  extreme  seriousness  of  bad 
trade,  lack  of  employment, 'shrinking  profits,  and  finan- 
cial  stringency  fails  to  receive  much  attention  at  head¬ 
quarters.  Unemployment  is  to  be  met  by  makeshift 
devices,  and  by  doles  and  grants  which  mean  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  idleness;  but  the  Premier  smiles  at  a  state 
of  affairs  which  would  have  driven  Gladstone  crazy, 
and  is  quite  unconcerned  at  the  fact  that  people  like  my¬ 
self  who  were  cajoled— one  might  almost  say, 
dragooned — into  buying  War  Loan  a  couple  of  years 
ago  now  cannot  sell  the  stuff  except  at  a  loss  of  10  per. 
cent.  This  country  was  made  by  private  thrift,  and  is 
ruined  by  public  extravagance,  but  so  long  as  there  is 
a  pound  in  the  Exchequer  wherewith  to  buy  votes,  so 
long  will  the  Premier  continue  in  his  policy  Oi  jobbery, 
bribery,  and  corruption.  The  war  destroyed  our 
manufacturing  and  financial  supremacy,  and  the  only 
hope  of  regaining  something  of  our  ancient  position 
lay  in  assiduous  and  increased  production,  but  in  nis 
passionate  eagerness  to  secure  the  votes  by  which  alone 
—as  he  thinks— he  can  keep  place  and  power,  Mr. 
George  consented  to  the  shorter  hours  which  in  most 
cases  have  reduced  the  productive  capacity  of  our  iron¬ 
works,  engineering  shops,  factories,  and  mills  by  some 
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12  per  cent.  Moreover,  more  leisure  means  more 
spending-  time,  from  which  follows  a  demand  for  higher 
wages  for  a  shorter  day,  while  in  too  many  cases  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  .energy  which  was  formerly 
used  by  the  wage-earner  in  the  production  of  goods  is 
now  used  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Such  a  statement 
may  seem,  harshly  and  even  cruelly  critical,  but  we 
must  remember — whether  we  belong  to  the  taxpaying 
classes  or  the  privileged  masses— that  pleasure  seek¬ 
ing  in  a  time  of  stress  following  the  greatest  and  most 
disastrous  war  in  history',  can  only  be  indulged  in  with 
moderation,  unless,  as  a  nation,  we  are  prepared  to  go 
under.  To-day,  owing-  to  very  high  wagbs  and  exces¬ 
sive  and  extortionate  taxation,  the  goods  which  we 
produce  are  too  dear  for  our  foreign  customers,  and 
unless  we  can  lower  the  cost,  we  shall  lose  our  foreign 
markets  and  millions  of  wage-earners  will  be  out  of 
work.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  futility  of 
the  attempt  to  reconcile  economic  facts  with  Socialistic 
theories  than  the  present  position  of  the  Housing  Ques¬ 
tion.  All  over  the  country  houses  are  being  built  by 
local  authorities  at  a  cost  of  £1,000  each,  which  will 
have  to  be  let  at  ios.  a  week,  or  £26  a  year.  In  other 
words,  each  house  or  cottage  will  yield,  after  providing 
for  upkeep  and  insurance,  2  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
expended,  leaving  the  ratepayers  to  find  the  other  4 
per  cent. — a  loss  of  £40  per  cottage. 

Such  insane  finance  with  its  rapid  depletion  of  our 
already  straitened  resources  is  bound  to  end  in  ruin, 
but  so  taken  were  the  masses  by  the  Premier’s  crazy 
promises,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  of  the 
folly  of  costly  State  “  reconstruction,”  until  they  have- 
felt  the  pinch  of  the  poverty  which  must  result.  It 
would  therefore  seem'  best  first  to  attack  Government 
expenditure  on  its  Imperial  side. 

The  average  Conservative  with  his  ingrained 
patriotism  would  no  doubt  feel  very  reluctant  to  take 
such  a  line  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  what  we  like,  or  what  we  dislike,  but  of  what  is 
possible  for  us  with  a  millstone  of  debt  hung  about  our 
necks,  and  the  Labour  leaders  striving  continually  to 
add  to  our  burdens.  Moreover,  the  war,  and  the  revo¬ 
lutions  which  resulted  from  the  Fight-to-a-Finish 
policy,  have  changed  all  things,  and  among  others,  the 
British  Empire.  To-day,  “  the  British  Empire  ”  is 
merely  a  rhetorical  expression,  for  it  has  been  replaced 
by  a  Federation  of  virtually  independent  States — form¬ 
erly  “  Colonies  ” — and  though  we  still  retain  our  vast 
Asiatic  dominions,  we  are  pledged  to  give  these,  sooner 
or  later,  Home  Rule.  The  “  Colonies  ”  make  no  pre¬ 
tence  of  hiding  their  new  role  as  independent  nations, 
and  are  doing  their  best  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation  of 
appeal  in  legal  cases  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  When  appellants  no  longer  have  to 
come  to  London,  the  last  trace  of  Imperial  authority 
will  have  vanished,  leaving  the  purely  sentimental  link 
afforded  by  the  Crown  as  the  sole  bond  between  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  the  Mother  Country. 

The  tocsin  of  the  Russian  revolution  was  the  death- 
knell  of  Imperialism  everywhere — if  you  will  allow  me 
to  repeat  myself — and  the  sooner  we  recognise  this, 
and  get  Mr.  Kipling  to  compose  a  new  Recessional  to 
mark  our  retreat  from  an  untenable  position,  the  better. 
The  “  Colonies,”  having  grown  up  and  come  of  age, 
mean  to  assert  their  independence— indeed,  as  members, 
in  esse  of  in  posse  of  the  League  of  Nations,  they  are 
already  doing  so — and  as  a  Conservative  of  more  than 
40  years’  standing,  I  fail  to  see  why  I  should  continue 
to  pay  away  more  than  half  my  actual  income  in  taxa¬ 
tion,  in  order — among  other  things — to  provide  for  the 
“  safety  ”  of  what  is  to-day,  alas,  an  imaginary  Em¬ 
pire.  Relieved  of  the  greater  part  of  our  “  Imperial 
obligations,”  we  might  reduce  the  navy  by  one  half, 
and  our  enormously  costly  army  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion.  The  phrase  “  The  British  Empire  ”  is,  I  repeat, 
in  the  main,  a  rhetorical  expression,  and  inasmuch  as 
our  former  “  Colonies  ”  are  perfectly  capable  of  de¬ 
fending  themselves,  I  see  no  sense  in  England  being 
sacrificed  to  the  Imperialism  of  Lord  Milner,  Lord 
Curzon,  and  Colonel  Amery. 

C.  F.  RYDER. 


22  January  1921 
THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY. 

SIR,— In  1915,  instead  of  joining  the  Asquith  Minis¬ 
try,  the  Unionist  leaders  should  have  demanded  a 
general  election,  which  was  then  due  by  virtue  of  the 
Parliament  Act  forced  through  the  House  of  Lords 
under  dire  and  unconstitutional  threats.  The  sound 
and  patriotic  policy  was  for  the  Conservatives  to  main¬ 
tain  a  partisan  attitude  and  to  go  to  the  electors  on  a 
partisan  ticket.  Inasmuch  as  the  Conservative  party 
party  is  the  party  most  trusted  by  Englishmen  in  times 
of  danger,  the  reasoning  of  the  Unionist  leaders 
should  have  been  :  “  Our  party  is  the  party  most 
trusted  by  the  nation ;  it  is  the  party  to  carry  on  the 
war ;  to  get  our  party  into  power,  we  must  go  to  the 
nation  for  its  authority ;  and  to  strive  for  that  autho¬ 
rity  is  therefore  the  most  patriotic  and  constitutional 
course.  ’  ’ 

Such  a  course  would  have  given  a  chance  to  the 
electors  to  say  constitutionally  which  Government  they 
desired  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  with  Germany. 
By  avoiding  a  general  election,  the  Unionist  leaders 
cheated  the  voters  of  their  right,  and  they  did  it,  not 
as  they  fondly  or  hypocritically  imagined,  from  pat¬ 
riotic  motives,  but  in  order  to  get  the  sweets  of  office 
without  working  for  them.  It  -was  therefore  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  corrupt  bargain  which  they 
made  with  Mr.  Asquith. 

The  objection  that  a  general  election  in  1915  would 
have  disturbed  the  nation  and  impeded  its  military 
efforts  is  fallacious.  The  country  was  already  dis¬ 
turbed  by  national  registration  and  other  unusual  pro¬ 
ceedings;  a  parliamentary  election,  the  machinery  for 
which  already  existed,  and  to  which  the  nation  had 
for  hundreds  of  years  been  accustomed,  would  have 
had  no  disturbing  effect  upon  our  military  operations. 
To  strain  at  the  gnat  of  a  general  election,  and  to 
swallow  the  camel  of  national  registration,  compulsory 
service,  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act,  and  so  on,  was 
absurd. 

Had  an  election  taken  place  the  Unionists  would 
have  romped  in,  and  much  subsequent  trouble,  waste, 
bloodshed,  and  misery  would  have  been  avoided. 
Messrs.  Asquith,  Lloyd  George  and  Co.  would  have 
gone  into  Opposition,  there  either  to  criticise  patrioti¬ 
cally  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  to  keep  the  Govern¬ 
ment  up  to  the  mark,  if  necessary,  or  (and  this  would 
have^  better  suited  the  nature  of  the  Radical  animal) 
they  would  have  shown  themselves  lukewarm  patriots, 
creators  of  difficulties  for  the  nation  in  its  struggle, 
and  apparent  well-wishers  and  aiders  of  Getmany. 
As  it  happened,  these  latter  qualities  and  activities  had 
due  scope  when  the  Radicals  were  in  power,  and  were 
proportionately  dangerous,  whereas  in  Opposition 
their  teeth  would  have  been  drawn  by  the  votes  of  the 
nation. 

The  pressing  necessity  now  is  for  the  Conservatives 
to  get  new  leaders,  and  to  throw  over  all  those  tainted 
by  contact  with  the  Coalition.  Inasmuch  as  the  coun¬ 
try  is  longing  for  Conservatism,  any  delay  in  hoisting 
the  banner  of  the  party  is  treachery  to  the  party  and 
to  the  nation.  The  longer  the  delay,  the  more  impli¬ 
cated  are  we  in  the  results  of  the  Radical  orgy  of 
waste  and  corruption.  Already  we  have  seen  at  Hereford 
an  issue  joined  between  an  anti-waste  Liberal  and  a 
Conservative  supporter  ol  the  Government,  and  there¬ 
fore  saddled  with  all  the  political  crimes  of  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  party  programme  should  include — 

1.  Abolition  of  all  new  Government  departments, 
such  as  those  of  Health  and  Transport. 

2.  General  repeal  of  war  legislation. 

3.  Reduction  of  pre-war  official  staffs. 

4.  A  measure  of  protection  for  our  industries  by 
way  of  retaliatory  tariffs. 

5.  A  reduction  of  the  rate  for  public  education  to 
fourpence  in  the  pound.  Education  is  a  luxury 
and  not  a  necessity.  Preferably  public  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  abolished. 

6.  Emigration  within  the  Empire  should  be  assisted. 
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Restriction  of  alien  migration  in  respect  of  Engird  and I  U£  e  r  to  efface  “ es  for 

organs  o, 


bureaucracy. 

8.  Expulsion  of  parasitical  foreigners  who  live  by 
work  originated  in  this  country,  and  whose  pres¬ 
ence  causes  unemployment  among  our  own 

pCOple'  -  G.  L.  HALES. 

51  r, _ Would  it  not  have  been  more  to  the  point  if 

“  A  Voter  ”  had  answered  some  of  the  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  that  he  asks?  A  mere  orgy  of  interrogations  is 
never  very  helpful.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  do  my 
best.  The  bulk  of  the  Conservative  Party  is  at  present 
inside  the  Coalition  Party;  it  therefore  follows  that,  if 
you  dislike  the  one,  you  dislike  the  other.  Possibly 
both  are  “  played  out  it  all  depends  upon  your  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  term.  English  politics  may  be  in  a  rotten 
condition,  but  have  they  ever  been  in  any  other?  It 
“  A  Voter  ”  is  not  going  to  vote  for  a  Conservative  at 
the  next  election,  whom  does  he  propose  to  support? 
The  country  may  or  may  not  go  under;  personally 
doubt  it.  There  are  several  Conservative  leaders  m 
the  field  as  alternatives  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  e.g.,  Lore 
Salisbury,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  Sir  William  Joynson 
Hicks;  judging  by  the  general  trend  of  his  letter  1 
should  say  that  “  A  Voter  ”  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  the  latter,  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  find  himself 
one  of  a  small  minority.  Finally,  1  hope  he  will  pardon 

me  for  advising  him  to  cheer  up.  ^T_  , 

ONE  WHO  GAVE  UP  VOTING  LONG  AGO. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  CONSERVATIVES. 

SIR  “  An  Englishman  ”  says,  “  The  question 
Where  is  the  Conservative  Party?  can  only  be 
answered  by  another  question,  Where  is  England  . 

It  is  only  too  true,  and  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  the 
writer  intended.  All  that  is  implied  in  the  word  Eng¬ 
land  seems,  to  be  disappearing  from  some  of  the  new  s- 
papers  which  call  themselves  Conservative,  for  they 
have  taken  to  publishing  articles  which  might  have 
come  straight  out  of  the  heart  of  Bright  or  Cobden 
There  is  one  daily  paper  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
exponent  of  everything  that  is  national  and  imperiad. 

It  printed  a  paper  giving  the  impressions  of  a  lady  who 
had  been  in  Ulster  after  visiting  America.  She  is 
grieved  and  indignant  with  the  Ulstermen  because  she 
finds  that  they  are  not  very  sensitive  about  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  :  they  actually  take  the  liberty  of 
being  very  much  interested  in  their  own  concerns  and 
their  business  and  manufactures,  and  they  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  sacrifice  their  prosperity  and  their  very  exist¬ 
ence  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  any  other  People 
whatsoever.  To  this  lady,  Ulster  seems  the  black 
spot  in  the  British  Empire  :  its  fault  is  that  it  retains 
the  old  backbone,  which  has  disappeared  elsewhere. 
The  German  newspapers  hinted  at  something  of  tie 
kind  during  the  war,  when  they  said  that  Sir  Edwar 
Carson  looked  like  the  only  Elizabethan  character  in 

the  Cabinet.  -  .  .  , 

Another  daily  newspaper,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
Conservative  or  National  Liberal,  has  allowed  Mr. 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  to  lecture  his  countrymen  on  the 
vice  of  Patriotism.  He  must  be  one  of  those  great 
men  (like  Goethe  and  Defoe,  to  say  nothing  of  W  ilkie 
Collins)  who  are  born  without  a  patriotic  sense.  _  It  is 
an  eccentricity  of  genius.  He  thinks  that  patriotism 
is  earthy,  sensual,  immoral;  only  fit  for  our  rude  fore¬ 
fathers/ and  quite  unworthy  of  enlightened  people  like 
himself.  He  asks,  What  is  this  England?  And  his 
answer  plainly  shows  that  he  thinks  it  is  only  a  geo¬ 
graphical  expression.  He  says  that  the  phrase  .  > 
country  right  or  wrong,”  is  an  insult  to  God:  but  he 
is  quite  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  this  has  ever  been 
an  English  expression.  It  is  one  of  Jonathan  s  copy¬ 
right  phrases,  and  was  manufactured  long  ago,  when 
there  was  a  little  difference  of  opinion  with  England. 
It  has  never  been  acclimatised  here,  and  was  never 
used  seriously  by  the  wildest  Jingo  in  this  country. 

Articles  such  as  these  are  only  intended  to  persuade 


me  Old  Lillies  uy  Liie  - -  - 

Party  for  the  sake  of  those  w'ho  had  a  taste  for  humble- 
pie,  but  they  were  never  allowed  in  Conservative  news¬ 
papers.  They  are  singularly  out  of  place  now,  when 
the  war  has  strengthened  the  military  feeling  all  over 
the  Continent,  as  a  French  General  has  been  saying, 
and  when  General  Bernhardi’s  book  shows  at  least 
what  Germany  is  thinking  of  :  while  outside  Europe 
there  are  Japan  and  America,  neither  of  them  very 
humble-minded  nations.  One  of  them  is  arming  to 
the  teeth,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  rrther 
will  follow  her  example.  IN¬ 

OFFICIAL  REPRISALS? 

SIR. — I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Montagu  Bain,  who,  in  your  issue  of  January  15th, 
takes  exception  to  my  first  letter  under  the  above 

hCFirst/  he  says  that  my  comparison  of  Ireland  and 
Belgium  is  “so  childish  that  it  may  be  left  to  itself. 
That  is  kind  of  him.  But  I  would  point  out  that 
drew  this  parallel  solely  to  emphasise  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  crush  national  sentiment  by  fnghttul- 
ness,  and  that  by  my  earlier  remarks  I  expressly  dis¬ 
sociated  myself  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
regard  Ireland’s  crimes  with  equanimity.  I  do  not 
consider  the  two  cases  parallel  beyond  the  point 
have  explained,  nor  did  my  previous  letter  imply  that 

I  did  so.  .  c 

Second,  Mr.  Bain  has  the  goodness  to  inform  me 

that  Ireland  does  not  wish  to  be  separated  from  Great 
Britain  from  any  national  sentiment — indeed  Ireland 
has  no  national  sentiment— but  merely  as  a  convenient 
way  of  evading  her  share  of  the  heavy  load  of  war 
debt  which  Great  Britain  has  incurred.  \  e  gods  . 
Where  is  Mr.  Bain’s  sense  of  humour?  Does  he  seri¬ 
ously  think  that  Terence  McSwiney  gave  his  life  m 
order  that  his  country  might  evade  the  National  Debt. 

I  may  quite  possibly— as  Mr.  Bain  suggests 
ill  instructed  as  to  current  events,  but  at  least  I  know 
that  it  takes  something  more  than  the  hope  of  escaping 
debt  to  nerve  a  man  (however  misgu.dedly)  to  die  for 
his  country.  Mr.  Bain’s  theory  is  the  funniest  thinb 

I  have  heard  for  a  long  time.  IRISHMAN. 


SIR ,— Your  issue  of  January  8  had  a  letter,  under 
head  of  “  Official  Reprisals?”  in  which  the  writer 
“  Irishman  ”  says,  “  Sinn  Fein  claims  are  unr^son- 
able,  and  impossible;  her  campaign  of  murder  is 
abominable.”  With  these  views,  every  sens.] ble  per- 
will  agree;  but  when  he.  seeks  to  find  a  parallel 
between  their  ‘‘frightfulness,”  which  has  been  t^y^ 
Germanic,  and  the  attitude  of  Belgium  **  outrages 
fact  and  reason.  Peaceable  Belgium  arose  as  the 
friends  of  those  who  were  victims  of  cold-blooded  m 
night  murderers  arose,  as  those  charged  with  main¬ 
tenance  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland,  rose,  against  the 
“  frightful  ”  campaign  of  Sinn  Fein.  . 

His  further  claim  that  4  ‘  nowhere  m  „  Europe  s 

national  feeling  so  strong  as  in  Ireland,  is  equal  y 

devoid  of  truth.  Even  amongst  the  d^loyaUaction 

there  are  numerous  divisions,  while  take  y 

they  are  utterly  separated,  cleft  apart,  as  with  the 
cleavape  of  a  sword,  from  loyal  Ireland :  that  Ire 
5tnd  whose  sons  rose  at  the  firs,  drum  tap  and  feHm 
their  thousands  in  U*lg.  -  S'JwSScK.  ' 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  NATIONS. 

SIR, — About  the  Chinese  whom  you  mention  in  the 
last  oaragraph  of  this  excellent  “  leader. 

^The*  product  of  a  great  Chinese  Industfy  (they  pro- 

&aaPr;tS  our 

labour !  OBSERVER. 
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THE  CROWD  AT  TWICKENHAM. 

SIR, — At  the  Rugby  match  last  Saturday  between 
England  and  Wales  there  was,  I  believe,  a  record  at¬ 
tendance,  and  therefore  some  little  extra  discomfort  in 
going  and  returning  was  to  be  expected.  But  I  cannot 
think  that  the  authorities,  who  appear  from  Press 
notices  to  plume  themselves  on  their  arrangements,  de¬ 
serve  great  credit.  At  the  bottle-neck  entrance  motor¬ 
cars  were  allowed  to  come  right  up  to  the  ground  en¬ 
closure,  and  persons  were  allowed  to  struggle  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  crowd  of  some  thousands  try¬ 
ing  to  get  out.  Hysterical  women  made  themselves 
ridiculous,  and  the  public,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
Theocritus  at  a  festival,  “  pushed  like  pigs.” 

I  suggest  that  in  view  of  big  matches  at  a  future  date 
the  following  improvements  might  be  carried  out  for 
the  regulation  of  the  traffic : — 

(1)  Cars  should  be  kept  back  from  this  main  entrance 

and  their  owners  required  to  walk  a  few  yards. 

(2)  In  the  fence  near  the  entrance  which  encloses 
one-side  of  the  bottle-neck,  a  gate  should  be 
made,  and  a  path  across  the  field,  which  would 
take  some  of  the  outpouring  mob. 

(3)  The  small  stream  of  persons  who  wish  to  use  the 

bottle-neck  for  walking  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  should  be  asked  to  use  another  road,  or 
kept  back,  until  the  huge  crowd  has  emptied 
itself  out  of  it. 

The  English  crowd  is  not  so  considerate  as  it  was. 
It  has  learnt  since  the  War  to  indulge  in  selfish  push¬ 
ing,  like  the  Labour  party. 

I  noticed  with  some  amusement  and  satisfaction  that, 
wrhen  the  game  had  begun,  speculators  with  tickets  for 
seats,  and  doubtless  a  largely  enhanced  idea  of  their 
value,  were  still  offering  them.  Opposite  the  pavilion 
there  was  a  row  of  empty  benches  clearly  visible,  so  I 
presume  that  all  the  trafficking  in  seats  at  a  premium 
did  not  come  off. 

The  sale  of  leeks  was  a  curious  proof  of  national  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  the  Welsh  side.  England  of  course  has, 
or  shows,  no  keenness  of  the  kind. 

RUGBEIAN. 

BOOKS  AND  THE  NATION. 

SIR, — The  ‘  Publishers’  Circular  and  Booksellers’ 
Record  ’  for  January  1st,  announces  an  increase  of 
2,382  publications  in  1920,  as  compared  with  the  total 
for  1919.  The  largest  proportion  of  increase  is  in 
books  on  fiction  which  have  risen  by  887,  the  lowest 
rises  being  in  books  on  science,  history  and  law  re¬ 
spectively,  whilst  books  on  religion  have  decreased  by 
87.  Just  as  we  can  tell  the  character  and  personality 
of  a  man  from  the  books  in  his  library,  so  surely  from- 
the  above  analysis  can  we  draw  certain  interesting  in¬ 
ferences  with  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  our 
country.  Every  irregularity  nowadays  is  immediately 
explained  as  being  the  usual  after  effect  of  war  (and 
certainly  the  first  and  finest  English  novels  appeared 
not  long  after  a  great  European  war)  but  the  point  of 
interest  in  this  case  is  whether  the  novel  of  to-day  is 
really  worthy  of  such  supremacy. 

Henry  Fielding  said  :  “  To  invent  good  stories  and 
to  tell  them  well,  are  possibly  very  rare  talents,  and  yet 
I  have  observed  few  persons  who  have  scrupled  to  aim 
at  both.”  Furthermore,  he  insisted  that  the  following 
qualities  were  absolutely  essential  to  the  writer  of 
romance  : — (1)  Nature’s  gift  of  genius  which  includes 
invention  and  judgment  in  the  sense  of  “  a  quick  and 
sagacious  penetration  into  the  true  essence  of  all  the 
objects  of  our  contemplation  (2)  a  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  history  and  belles  lettres;  (3)  an  understanding 
of  the  characters  of  men  through  intimate  conversation 
with  both  high  and  low;  (4)  “a  good  heart  ”  and  a 
real  sense  of  feeling.  “  The  author  who  will  make  me 
weep,”  says  Horace,  “  must  first  weep  himself.” 

How  many  of  our  present  day  novelists  can  claim 
these  qualities,  and  how  many  of  their  works  will  sur¬ 
vive  like  those  of  Fielding  and  his  contemporaries? 

LEILA  L.  BAIN. 


REVIEWS 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  CONFERENCE. 

Labour  as  an  International  Problem.  A  Series  of 
Essays.  Edited  by  E.  John  Solano.  Mac¬ 
millan.  18s.  net. 

CAPTAIN  SOLANO’S  book  could  scarcely  have 
appeared  at  a  more  opportune  moment.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
been  held,  and  although  it  is  still  too  early  to  review 
dispassionately  the  results  achieved,  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  enthusiasts  and  the  doubters  have  alike 
been  mistaken.  The  impotence  of  the  League  to 
handle  large  political  issues  is  apparent,  and  the 
millenium  is  as  far  off  as  ever;  but  the  prediction  of 
those  cynics  who  saw  in  the  Assembly  an  unwieldy 
polyglot  debating  society  has,  happily,  been  falsified. 
By  the  setting  up  of  a  Court  of  International  Justice 
and  a  number  of  technical  organisations  another  step 
has  been  taken  towards  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  in¬ 
ternational  differences,  and  in  this  direction  the  utility’ 
of  the  League  has,  within  certain  limits,  been  placed 
beyond  doubt.  In  one  way,  however,  enormous 
progress  has  been  made,  and  in  the  domain  of  labour 
legislation  those  who  believed  that  a  lasting  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  workers  and  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  capital  and  labour  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  international  action  can  point  to  one 
branch  of  the  activities  of  the  League  in  which  many 
enduiing  results  have  already  been  obtained. 

Although  the  first  International  Labour  Conference 
was  only  held  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  nine  Draft  Con¬ 
ventions  and  ten  Recommendations  have  already  been 
adopted  by  the  necessary  majorities.  These  cover  a 
very  wide  range  indeed — hours  of  work,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  maternity  benefits,  night  employment,  child 
labour,  and  dangerous  trades — and  it  is  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  that  most  Governments  will  ratify  the  Draft 
Conventions,  and  take  action  on  the  Recommendations. 
This  work  can  only  he  appreciated  at  its  true  value 
when  it  is  remembered  how  cumbrous  and  uncertain 
were  the  methods  of  the  past  in  attempting  to  secure 
common  action  by  the  nations,  and  how  insignificant 
were  the  results. 

How  then  has  this  great  change  come  about?  This 
is  described  in  Captain  Solano’s  book;  not  by  his  own 
pen,  but  by  the  happier  method  of  presenting  a  series 
of  essays  by  writers  of  various  nationalities,  who  in  one 
way  or  another  have  been  associated  with  the  move¬ 
ment;  and  as  a  preface,  Captain  Solano  himself  con¬ 
tributes  an  admirable  introduction.  To  three  men — 
Mr.  George  Barnes,  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  and  Mr. 
Butler— is  due  the  whole  credit  of  fashioning  into  prac¬ 
tical  shape  the  great  idea  of  imposing  upon  Govern¬ 
ments,  while  maintaining  their  sovereign  rights  intact, 
a  treaty  obligation  to  lay  before  their  national  Legis¬ 
latures  the  conclusions  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
at  annual  Conferences  of  representatives  of  Govern¬ 
ments,  employers  and  workers,  and  the  obligation  to 
declare  formally  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made.  Mr.  Barnes  describes  the  scheme  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Labour  Covenant  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
by  which  this  result  has  been  brought  about;  and  Mr. 
Shotwell  in  his  essay  does  not  exaggerate  when  he 
says  that  in  the  long  history  of  political  theory  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  interesting  and  suggestive  ex¬ 
periment. 

But  although  solid  results  have  already  been 
achieved,  and  although  the  future  is  full  of  promise, 
elements  of  weakness  have  appeared;  and  it  should  be 
the  concern  of  all  well-wishers  of  the  organisation  to 
guard  against  these  dangers.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  the  Labour  Covenant  is  based  on  a  frank  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  capitalist  system,  and  that  the  object  of 
the  organisation  is  to  remove  the  defects  of  that  system. 
There  is  here,  therefore,  no  place  for  the  Communist.  It 
is  also  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  Covenant  is  based 
upon  a  recognition  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  each 
State,  and  that  the  Conference  is  not  a  super-Parlia- 
ment  to  which  Members  of  the  League  have  surren¬ 
dered  their  legislative  functions,  but  a  body  entrusted 
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with  the  task  of  making  suggestions  for  legislation.  To 
each  State  is  reserved  the  discretion  to  accept  or  re¬ 
ject  anv  suggestion  made;  but,  although  this  is  so, 
the  Draft  Conventions  or  Recommendations  adopted 
at  these  Conferences  possess  an  authority  of  their  own, 
and  the  framers  of  the  Covenant  were  right  in  believing 
that  the  force  of  international  public  opinion  would  do 
much  to  stimulate  backward  States  to  keep  pace  in 
social  legislation  with  their  neighbours.  But  the  very 
fact  that  chief  reliance  is  placed  on  this  intangible  force 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  at  these  Confer¬ 
ences  a  spirit  of  reasonableness  and  compromise  should 
prevail,  and  that  a  patient  hearing  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  claim  special  treatment,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  suspicion  that  a  majority  is  attempting 
to  force  its  will  on  a  reluctant  minority  by  mere  weight 
of  numbers. 

The  next  element  of  weakness  is  in  the  Governing 
Body — the  executive  head  of  the  whole  organisation. 
By  the  shortsightedness  of  those  responsible  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  Governing  Body  has  been  made  almost 
impossible.  It  was  brought  into  being  by  the  three 
groups  of  representatives  at  Washington  acting 
separately,  but  its  unnatural  parent,  at  the  moment  of 
its  birth,  cursed  its  own  offspring,  and  by  a  formal  reso¬ 
lution  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  its  composition  on 
the  ground  that  out  of  the  24  members  no  less  than  20 
represented  European  countries.  Resting,  as  it  does, 
under  this  stigma,  the  usefulness  of  the  first  Governing 
Bodv  has  been  impaired,  since  it  does  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  members  of  the  organisation.  Cap¬ 
tain  Solano  in  his  introduction,  and  Mr.  Butler  in  his 
essay,  deal  with  this  paradoxical  situation;  and  it  is 
clear  that  a  remedy  will  have  to  be  found  in  order  to 
secure  that  all  parts  of  the  world  shall  be  represented, 
and  that  the  Governing  Body  shall  be  truly  inter¬ 
national.  The  Council  of  the  League  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  remedy  the  defect  to  some  extent,  but  the 
appeal  of  India  was  rejected  on  grounds  of  expediency, 
although  it  seems  clear  from  the  facts  given  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Solano  that  her  claim  was  fully  justified. 

Finally  the  Bureau  itself — on  which  the  greatest 
responsibility  rests— must  in  the  first  crucial  years  of 
its  existence  adopt  a  policy  best  calculated  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  organisation  as  a  whole.  In  this 
respect  the  most  disquieting  portion  of  the  book  is  the 
contribution  of  M.  Albert  Thomas,  the  first  Director  of 
the  International  Labour  Office;  and  his  conception  of 
the  functions  of  the  Bureau  is  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Barnes.  The  latter 
rightlv  regards  the  Bureau  as  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of 
the  Conference,  and  as  a  clearing  house  of  information; 
and  looks  forward  to  the  time  when,  through  its  intel¬ 
ligence  work,  it  will  become  the  mainspring  of  the 
activities  of  the  whole  organisation.  M.  Thomas, 
however,  seems  to  reject  this  view,  and  in  so  doing 
travels,  we  fear,  somewhat  outside  the  four  corners  of 
the  Covenant.  He  regards  the  Bureau  as  a  creative 
organisation  of  a  new  type,  which  will  concentrate  its 
independent  powers  upon  a  policy  of  action,  as  a  goad 
to  stimulate  reluctant  States  to  adopt  measures  of 
social  reform;  as  an  educator  of  international  public 
opinion;  possibly  as  a  supreme  conciliator  in  times  of 
industrial  unrest;  and,  while  mentioning,  does  not  con¬ 
demn,  the  view  of  those  visionaries  who  regard  the 
Bureau  as  destined  ultimately  to  become  a  super-Par- 
liament  of  Labour  to  which  the  national  Legislatures  of 
all  countries  will  delegate  their  authority,  and  the  body 
which  will  promulgate  international  laws  binding  upon 
all  people.  If  this  goal  is  ever  to  be  reached,  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  at  the  outset  can  only  defeat  its  own 
object,  and  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  alienate  the 
sympathies  of  Government  than  the  suspicion  that 
Labour  legislation  will  be  dictated  for  use.  Noth¬ 
ing,  certainly,  is  more  likely  to  prevent  the  adherence 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  organisation 
can  never  attain  its  full  measure  of  usefulness  while 
that  country  stands  aloof. 

Rather  should  the  Bureau,  by  a  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  sovereign!  rights  of  States,  and  by  an  attitude,  of 
impartiality  towards  the  conflicting  interests  of  capital 
and  labour,  strive  in  the  first  crucial  years  to  gain  the 
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confidence  of  all  parties,  so  that  it  may  grow  gradually 
in  influence  and  authority  and  become  better  equipped 
to  assist  the  organization  to  attain  its  high  purpose. 
Happily  the  Bureau  possesses  in  M.  Thomas  a  Director 
of  great  gifts  and  strong  personality,  and  we  have  full 
confidence  that  under  his  wise  direction  the  dangers  we 
have-indicated  will  be  avoided. 

RESEARCH  AND  DOGMA. 

The  Earthen  Vessel.  By  Pamela  Glenconner.  Preface 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Lane.  6s.  net. 

THERE  is  dissension  among  the  spiritualists.  For 
a  long  time  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  insisted 
that  spiritualism  is  a  new  religion;  poltergeists,  tele¬ 
pathy,  levitation,  the  ouija  board  (the  Here  s  Me  ! 
of  the  spirit  world),  and  all  the  elaborate  machinery  of 
Mr.  Sludge  and  his  satellites  are  providing,  and  will 
continue  to  provide,  that  wondrous  revelation,  that 
“  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.”  But  Lady 
Glenconner  is  one  of  the  heretics.  Spiritualism,  she 
roundly  declares,  “  is  in  no  sense  a  religion.”  More: 

“  it  is  certain  that  no  subject  suffers  so  richly  at  the 
hands  of  its  adherents  as  this  matter  of  Spiritualism, 
and  I  think  the  chief  fault  lies  in  the  direction  of  con¬ 
fusing  it  with  religion.”  Many  to  whom  Sir  Arthur  s 
spookery  and  Mumbo-Jumboism  have  been  as  the  very 
abomination  of  desolation  will  find  in  Lady  Glencon¬ 
ner’ s  plain  record  of  various  phenomena,  very  little  to 
offend  their  reason.  It  is  her  interpretation  of  those 
phenomena  that  will  arouse  disagreement  in  those  who 
are  as  yet  content  to  study  facts  and  collate  them,  rather 
than  to  invent  theories  for  their  explanation. 

She  believes  that  through  the  mediumship  of  Mrs. 
Osborne  Leonard,  controlled  by  “  Feda  ”  (already 
known  to  readers  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  ‘  Raymond  ), 
she  has  been  in  communication  with  her  son,  Edward 
Wyndham  Tennant,  who  met  his  death  in  France  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  In  order  to  rule  out  as  far  as  possible  un¬ 
conscious  telepathy — which,  it  may  be  said,,  is  usual  y 
advanced  as  the  explanation  of  most  “  spirit  com¬ 
munications — Lady  Glenconner,  with  the  alleged  help 
of  her  spirit  communicator,  adopted  the  Boox-lest 
method  which  quite  recently  has  become  largely  prac¬ 
tised,  and  which  appears  to  reduce  to  a  mmimum_the 
Possibility  of  fraud  on  the'  part  of  the  medium.  This 
method,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  consists 
in  specifying  the  number  of  a  page  in  a  book,  itself  in¬ 
dicated  only  by  its  numbered  place  on  a  given  shelf  in  a 
bookcase  whose  position  is  described,  in  a  house i  to 
which  the  medium  need  have  had  no  access.  On  that 
given  page  a  passage  should  be  (and  generally  is)  found 
conveying  an  intended  message,  or  showing  a  simi¬ 
larity  in  thought  to  what  has  otherwise  been  said.  The 
page,  the  book,  the  shelf  and  the  house  are,  of  course, 
all  indicated  by  the  communicator— i.e.,  the  spin  • 
No  fewer  than  twenty-seven  of  these  Book-Tests  a 
described  in  detail,  many  of  which  were  successful  in 
every  particular,  and  most  of  which  were  successful  up 
to  a  remarkable  point;  only  two  tests  failed.  Signe 
evidence  is  given  wherever  it.  appears  to  bc  cecessary^ 
But  no  experienced  or  impartial  reader  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  circumstances  related  by  Lady  Glen¬ 
conner  took  place  exactly  as  she  states,  ror  her  method 
in  carrying  out  the  tests  is  not  unscientific  and  when 
presenting*  facts,  she  is  not  influenced  either  by  pre¬ 
judice  or  feeling,  though  her  interpretation  of  those 
facts  may  be  prejudiced. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  that  most 
readily  springs  to  the  mind  is  chance-coincidence;  but 
though  chance-coincidence  may  dispose  of  a  ew 
stances,  there  are  others  it  cannot  possibly  cover.  The 
power  of  reading'  a  closed  book—  ,  indeed,  there  Ik 
such  a  power-has  by  some  been  attributed  to  hyper 

assthesia,  by  others  to  clairvoyance;  but  to  label i  » 
is  not  to  explain  it.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  declares  that  this 
power  is  “  not  a  new  discovery,”  and,  to  our  amaz  - 
ment,  drags  in  Mr.  Stainton  Moses  who,  we >  had  imag¬ 
ined,  was  as  completely  and  eternally  d  scred.ted 
David  Home  and  Madame  Blavatsky  But  Sir  Oliver 
is  candid  enough  about  his  own  belief.  Some  of  th 
young  fellows  killed  in  the  War  have  been  very  ener¬ 
getic  and  successful  in  getting  tests  throug  o 
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lather  difficult  kind,”  though  he  admits  that  Raymond 
has  not  proved  skilful  in  this  particular  method.  Yet 
it  does  not  require  much  ingenuity  to  construct  other 
theories,  less  difficult  of  belief  than  that  to  which  Sir 
Oliver  has  given  credence,  that  would  account  for  all 
the  facts.  But  the  human  mind  will  believe  what  it 
wants  to  believe;  desire  must  always  blunt  the  keenest 
judgment  and  cloud  the  clearest  eyes. 

Lady  Glenconner  has  been  ill-advised  to  stray  from 
her  central  purpose  of  simply  offering  evidence  and 
leaving  each  individual  reader  to  judge  for  himself  as 
to  the  value  of  that  evidence.  Many  sympathisers  will 
be  alienated  by  her  dogmatism  concerning  dreams,  for 
they  will  feel  that  an  investigator  who  is  capable  of 
arriving  at  conclusions  on  matters  of  which  practically 
nothing  is  known,  is  likely  to  be  equally  impulsive  and 
empirical  concerning  phenomena  of  which  only  a  little 
has  been  discovered.  She  declares  that  some  day  it 
will  be  found  that  sleep  is  “  primarily  a  way  of  escape 
for  the  soul,”  and  she  flourishes  the  ipse  dixit  that  ‘‘all 
mortals  drink  at  this  clear  spring  (i.e.,  sleep),  and 
thereby  come  to  understand  “  the  reason  of  suffering, 
comprehension  of  Divine  Law,  and  reunion  with  those 
we  call  the  Dead.”  This  may  or  may  not  be  non¬ 
sense.  It  is  simply  a  statement  unsupported  by  the 
slightest  evidence.  Again,  her  attack  on  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  not  only  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  reality  or  otherwise  of  her  communications 
from  her  dead  son,  but  it  is  also  shallow  and  inept,  and 
can  serve  only  to  warn  readers  that  a  writer  so  sweep¬ 
ing  in  her  condemnation,  and  so  lacking  in  subtlety  of 
thought  and  power  of  expression,  is  not  likely  to  arrive 
at  the  very  kernel  of  truth  in  any  subject  she  studies. 
The  Lent  rites  are  mere  “  grave-worship  ”  !  The 
character  of  the  Lent  service  is  “  unwholesome;  steeped 
in  a  blind  mood  of  solemn  misery  ”  !  And  so  on. 
Strong  opinions,  as  we  know,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
psychology  of  spiritualists,  and,  when  expressed  on 
their  own  particular  subject,  only  raise  a  smile;  but 
why  drag  in  religion,  when,  as  Lady  Glenconner  as¬ 
severates,  spiritualism  must  not  be  confounded  with  it? 

DREAMS  OF  WORLD  PEACE. 

Studies  in  Statecraft.  By  Sir  Geoffrey  Butler.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  ios.  net. 

HE  League  of  Nations  may  be  our  salvation,  or  it 
may  be  a  delusion,  but  in  idea  it  is  not  new.  The 
Middle  Ages  witnessed  the  existence  of  a  similar  plan 
in  the  dual  control  of  the  universal  Church  and  Em¬ 
pire;  it  failed,  however,  partly  because  the  intrusion  of 
Mahommedanism  prevented  the  two  powers  from  being 
universal,  partly  because  they  never  could  settle  their 
respective  spheres  of  authority.  So  the  nations  arose, 
and  with  their  growth  came  the  desire  of  the  tender¬ 
hearted  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  blows  with  one 
another.  Philippe  de  Commines,  who  was  a  bit  of  a 
pessimist,  maintained  that  God  had  created  one 
country'  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  its  neighbour;  the 
Scotch  of  the  English,  the  Hungarians  of  the  Turk  and 
so  on.  But  more  sanguine  spirits  imagined  that  some 
superior  council  could  be  composed  for  the  settlement 
of  quarrels.  The  progress  of  time  having  somewhat 
dimmed  the  reputations  of  most  of  those  philosophers, 
the  Prelector  in  Diplomatic  History  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  has  turned  his  learning  to  good 
purpose  in  these  biographical  essays  on  Postel,  Cruce 
and  other  predecessors  of  M.  Brisson  and  Lord  Robert 
Cecil. 

Bishop  Roderic  of  Zamora,  the  first  on  Sir  Geoffrey 
Butler’s  list,  hardly  belongs  to  the  category  of  league- 
mongers.  Still  his  dialogue  on  peace  and  war  is  one 
of  the  manuscript  treasures  in  the  Corpus  library,  and 
lying  under  Sir  Geoffrey’s  hand,  it  was  well  worth  a 
study  on  its  own  account.  The  Bishop  was  a  man  of 
grim  humour,  since  he  took  as  his  intellectual  chop¬ 
ping-block  the  scholar  Platina,  who  happened  at 
the  moment  to  be  his  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Though  the  argument  is  inflated  by  theo¬ 
logical  and  Aristotelian  analogies,  the  Bishop  sticks 
fairly  close  to  business,  and  scores  a  shrewd  point  or 
two  off  his  pacifist  opponent.  Platina’s  contention  that 
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all  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword,  is 
countered  by  the  remark  that  John  the  Baptist  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Roman  soldiers  in  terms  at  least  tacitly  ap¬ 
proving  of  their  occupation.  War,  according  to  the 
Bishop,  is  first  and  foremost  the  concern  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  only  to  a  much  less  degree  of  individuals. 
Clearly  he  has  no  use  for  the  conscientious  objector. 

The  French  “  civilians,”  Franqois  Connan  and  the 
rest  of  them,  fail  to  carry  matters  much  farther, 
though  they  anticipated  modern  thought  in  many  ways, 
notably  in  their  contention  that  subjects  had  the  right 
of  getting  rid  of  a  tyrannical  sovereign.  “  Ejiciendus 
est,”  they  stoutly  declared,  “  communi  suorum 
decreto.”  But  Postel,  the  wandering  crackbrained 
man  of  learning,  in  the  course  of  his  delvings  into 
Oriental  languages,  philology,  astrology,  and  other 
sciences,  did  undoubtedly  hit  upon  a  mystical  union 
which  he  called  “  the  concord  of  the  world.”  It  was, 
however,  not  to  be  a  genuine  league  of  equals,  but  a 
universal  monarchy  under  the  hegemony  of  France. 
His  patriotic  reasoning  sounds  extravagant,  until  Sir 
Geoffrey  reminds  us  that  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  ‘  His¬ 
tory  of  the  World  ’  Noah  and  Joshua  stand  side  by  side 
with  Tudor  kings.  Postel  pointed  out  that  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  Shem’s  spiritual  jurisdiction  had  descended  to 
the  Pope.  There  remained,  through  the  curse  resting 
on  Ham,  Japheth,  the  secular  brother.  Now  Japheth 
had  a  son  Gomer,  who  was  obviously  the  ancestor  of 
the  Gauls.  It  followed  that  the  kingdom  of  France 
inherited  the  duties  of  Japheth. 

Sully’s  familiar  ‘  Grand  Design  ’  rested  on  more 
solid  foundations  than  the  cloudy  speculations  of  Postel. 
He  would  have  grouped  the  Powers  together,  six  here¬ 
ditary  monarchies,  five  elective  monarchies,  and  four 
republics;  they  would  have  formed  a  General  Council  of 
sixty-six  chosen  from  all  proportionately,  and  that  body 
would  have  pacified  quarrels  and  determined  civil, 
political,  and  religious  questions  in  general.  The  idea 
looked  decidedly  well  on  paper,  even  if  there  were  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  its  realization.  The  Papacy,  for 
example,  could  not  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  Its  posi¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  elective  monarchies,  ranking  on  an 
equality  with  Poland.  To  Sully,  however,  in  his  old 
age  the  ‘  Grand  Design  ’  became  a  good  deal  more 
than  an  idea.  By  fabricating  history  he  erected  it  into 
a  diplomatic  instrument  which  Henri  IV.  and  Elizabeth 
knew  all  about,  and  which  had  actually  influenced 
negotiations.  Was  this  distortion  of  events  merely  the 
wandering  of  a  senile  mind,  the  exaggeration  of  an 
octogenarian  vanity?  No,  it  was  more  deliberate  than 
that;  it  was  an  attempt  to  foist  on  posterity  as  a  work¬ 
ing  agency  a  fantasy  that,  as  Sully  must  have  been 
painfully  aware,  belonged  to  Utopia.  Sir  Geoffrey  in¬ 
stances  as  a  parallel  the  bombastic  mendacity  of  the 
memoirs  of  Bassompierre.  More  to  the  point  would 
seem  to  be  the  aggrandisement  by  Machiavelli  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  whose  violence  and  vacillation  he  secretly  des¬ 
pised,  into  a  superman  worthy  of  supporting  the  theme 
of  ‘  The  Prince.’ 

More  modern  in  tone  than  the  ‘  Grand  Design  ’  is 
‘  Le  Nouveau  Cyn6e  ’  of  Emerich  Cruc£.  Religious 
toleration  was  dear  to  him;  so  was  freedom  of  trade. 
He  even  anticipated  the  doctrine  of  mandate,  in  his 
contention  that  a  council  of  ambassadors  should  act  as 
“  trustees  and  hostages  of  public  peace.”  Cruce, 
however,  possessed  a  saving  sanity  jn  which  some 
modern  pacifists  are  lacking.  He  perceived  that  arms 
must  be  used  to  extirpate  piracy;  and  though  his  as¬ 
sembly  should  meet  discontents  half-way  and  appease 
them  by  gentle  means,  he  allowed  that  it  could  use  force 
in  case  of  necessity.  That  is  4be  worst  of  all  these 
visions  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind.  The  more 
they  change,  the  more  the  fundamental  facts  of  human 
nature  remain  the  same. 

A  DECLINE  AND  FALL? 

The  House  of  Commons  and  Monarchy.  By  Hilaire 
Belloc.  Allen  and  Unwin.  .7s.  6d.  net. 
HENEVER  Mr.  Belloc  has  anything  to  say,  we  - 
listen  to  him  with  admiration,  and  frequently 
with  approval.  He  has  a  way  with  him  that  compels 
respect;  a  model  style,  lucidity,  and  confidence.  Even 
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,hen  we  disagree,  we  admire.  But  these  very  quali- 
ies  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  prove  his 
indoino'.  His  very  confidence  betrays  him  ;  his  clear 
h inking  makes  him  muddle-headed.  He  is  so  sure 
,f  himself  that  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  one- 
dea  ”  man;  he  has  all  a  Frenchman  s  logic,  and  he 
ises  it  relentlessly,  and  (quite  unconsciously,  of 
•ourse)  unscrupulously,  to  support  his  one  idea.  is 
obsession  is  “The  Faith.’’  In  his  reasoning  we  can 
letect  something  of  the  Catholic  s  casuistry.  , 

In  1  The  House  of  Commons  and  Monarchy  he  seeks 
o  prove  that,  Parliament  having  declined  in  public 
>steem,  and  therefore  in  power,  it  must  shortly  be 
•uperseded  by  another  form  of  government— to  wit, 
Monarchy.  To  do  this,  he  first  of  all  traces  the  de¬ 
fine  of  "real  Monarchy  and  the  rise  of  Parliament  in 
this  country,  and  he  finds  the  root  cause  of  both  to 
lave  been  the  suppression  of  the  Monasteries..  This 
is  ingenious,  but,  unfortunately,  historically  inaccu¬ 
rate."  His  zeal  for  the  Papacy  has  led  him  astray. 

Mr.  Belloc’s  observations  on  the  nature  01  aristo¬ 
cracies  are  sound.  It  is  true  that  the  essential  attri¬ 
butes  of  aristocracy  are  respect  from  within  and  re¬ 
spect  from  without;  that  the  British  Parliamentary 
system  is  an  aristocratic  oligarchy,  and  that,  when  it 
loses  its  aristocratic  attributes,  it  must  decline  and  fall. 
But  has  it  lost  its  respect  for  itself?  And  has  it,  by 
its  corruption,  as  Mr.  Belloc  asserts,  lost  the  respect 
of  those  whom  it  governs?  The  House  of  Commons 
to-day  takes  itself  almost  ludicrously  seriously.  1  rue, 
it  is  "grossly  venal,  but  it  has  always  been  that.  J"e 
we  to  suppose  that  the  House  which  sheltered  the 
Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Grafton  or  the  vile  Henry 
Fox  was  a  model  of  parliamentary  virtue?  Ihe 
venality  of  Parliament  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  cannot  be  exaggerated.  As  for  public  disre¬ 
spect,  there  were  then  not  sufficient  means  for  As  dis¬ 
semination  for  it  to  be  so  widespread  as  to-day,  there 
was  no  popular  education,  no.  daily  press.  Yet  there 
were  not  wanting  even  then  violent  attacks  on  Par  1  - 
ment,  as  witness  the  North  Bnton  the  letters  of 
funius,  and  a  petition  from  the  Lord  Mayor  foi  the 
removal  from  office  of  a  dishonest  minister. 

It  is  not  that  Parliament  is  more  corrupt  to-day,  but 
that  the  public  conscience  is  more  alive.  Art.hciaiiy 


opinion  that  the  Roman  Empire  has  never  ceased  to 
flourish.  (With  apologies  to  him  we  must  insist  upon 
its  dissolution).  Yet  England,  says  he,  is  declining. 
He  cannot  have  it  both  ways  :  either  Rome  collapsed, 
or  England  is  not  collapsing.  And,  knowing  his  pen¬ 
chant  for  things  Roman,  we  can  predict  his  choice. 
For  ourselves,  we  think  that  there  is  life  in  the  old 
country  yet.  England  will  decline  to  fall. 

,  SILHOUETTES. 

Ancestors  in  Silhouette.  By  Mrs.  F.  Nevill  Jackson. 
Lane.  £3  3s.  net. 

ON  June  15th,  1918,  we  published  an  article  on  Sil¬ 
houettes,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  and  it 
will  therefore  interest  readers  of  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  to  find  us  reviewing  a  large  illustrated  volume 
upon  the  same  subject.  August  Edouart  arrived  at  a 
fortunate  moment,  and  his  work  is  the  best  in  tie 
medium  that  has  come  down  to  us.  He  visited  Edm- 
burgh  at  a  time  when  it  was  full  of  interesting  to  r, 
who  live  for  us  in  the  pages  of  Lockhart’s  Scott; 
he  caught  them  reading  and  writing,  with  their  dogs 
and  children,  umbrellas  and  spinning  wheels,  and  im¬ 
mortalized  them  all.  The  circle  of  the  exiled  Charles  X. 
offered  otljer  opportunities  for  his  skilful  scissors;  so 
did  his  visit  to  America,  when  people  great  and  small 
flocked  to  his  studio  to  get  their  portraits  faithfully 
and  cheaply  done.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  sil¬ 
houette  en  bloc  is  monotonous.  Individual  ones— even 
a  whole  section— can  be  delightful,  but  an  assembly  or 
several  hundred  leaves  the  observer  bored,  especially 
when  many  of  them  represent  persons  of  no  interest  in 
a  manner  that  is  uninteresting.  The  text  of  the  book, 
moreover,  is  scrappy  and  inaccurate,  even  the  number 
of  Edouart’s  surviving  silhouettes  being  variously 
stated,  and  much  of  it  is  pure  padding;  indeed,  the  text 
injures  the  book.  By  far  the  most  attractive  portion 
is  that  on  the  Scott  circle,  and  even  here  the  interest  is 
rather  in  the  reader’s  recollections  of  Lockhart  than  in 
Mrs.  Nevill  Jackson’s  pages.  But  the  silhouettes  in 
this  case  are  things  to  be  thankful  for,  since  they  rea  y 
bring  to  life  the  men  and  women  of  Scott  s  Edinburgh, 
and  are,  further,  free  from,  the  dreadful  pictorial  back¬ 
grounds  of  some  of  Edouart’s  later  work,  in  which  a 


fiat  the  public  conscience  is  more  alive.  Artmciany  silhouette  is  posed  against  an  early  Vic- 

live,  that  is  to  say,  flogged  into  action  y  torian  interior  or  a  stone  staircase  with  landscape  back- 

:  Mgr  °B^g«?on  ,o  assert  that  a  people  accus-  ground  suggestive  of £ 
omed  ,0  aristocratic  rule  never  can  become  democra-  expender  office  sMtags  for  a  fulUength,  ^ 

iSSS  fn  k  them- 

if  daoS irmenie  ^  polities  ;  S  artist  in  the  matter’  of  thinking  no  -bject^beneath 


indeed,  too  great  an  interest.  It  is  not  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  interest,  but  it  manifests  itself  in  the  meddlesome 
ventures  of  trade  unions  and  the  Council  of  Action. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  some  such  a  Council  as  this  tha.t  ' 
Belloc  looks  to  find  the  governing  body  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  There  will,  he  predicts,  be  a  Monarch— 
be  he  (or  she)  King,  President,  or  Premier  .n  name  . 
unimportant,  equally  with  his  method  of  election  and 
term  of  office— ultimately  responsible  to  the  commo  - 
wealth,  and  he  will  be  supported,  and  advised  by 
council  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  various 
trades  and  professions.  Between  these  guilds  and  the 
soviets  of  Russia  we  can  discover  no  real  difference^ 
The  “monarch”  would  merely  be  a  Lenin.  Is  Britain 
then  to  lapse  into  Bolshevism?  The  alternative  whic 
Mr  Belloc  foresees  is  no  more  reassuring..  There  can 
be  nothing  else  for  the  country  ,  he  explains,  but  dis¬ 
solution.  Now  England  presents  to-day,  in 
wavs,  just  such  a  picture  as  did  Rome  immediately 
before  her  fall.  We  believe  Mr.- Belloc  maintains  the 


him.  The  man  who  could  represent  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  with  a  coronet  on  a  cushion  in  the  back¬ 
ground  could  perceive  the  picturesqueness  of  the  street 
seller  and  reproduce  the  one  with  the  same  faith  u- 
ness  as  the  other— the  result  in  the  case  of  the  stree 
seller  being  infinitely  the  more  artistic,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  background  with  the  curtains  and 
coronet  aforesaid.  It  is  good  to  know  that  a  large 
number  of  examples  of  his  work  are  now  m  the  Na¬ 
tional  Portrait  Gallery,  and  that  the  homely  craft  of  t 
profile  cutter,  which  he  raised  almost  to Mhe  d'gmty ^of 
an  art,  is  coming  to  its  own  again;  but  the  sdhouette  is 
essentially  an  intimate  possession,  and  belonf s  to  the 
family  rather  than  to  the  public  ga  lery.  And  Mrs 
Nevill  Jackson  would  have  done  well  to  devote  more 
space  to  the  art  as  practised  by  Edouart  s  predeces 
sors,  examples  of  whose  skill  may  be  seen  in  various 
1 8th  century  books  to  which  she  does  not  even  allude 
With  all  its  faults  this  is  a  book  that  was  wanted, 
adds  to  our  stores  of  knowledge. 
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A  DISCOVERY. 

Daniel  Gardner,  Painter  in  Pastel  and  Gouache.  A 
Brief  Account  of  his  Life  and  Work.  By  Dr.  G. 
C.  Williamson.  Lane.  £5  5s.  net. 

HOW  many  people  have  ever  heard  of  Daniel 
Gardner?  Not  many,  we  imagine,  and  that  for 
two  reasons.  Very  few  of  his  portraits  were  engraved, 
and  nearly  all  are  in  private  hands;  but  Dr.  William¬ 
son’s  book  shows  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  if 
the  National  Art  Collections  Fund  could  contrive  to 
secure  suitable  examples  of  his  art  for  the  public,  and  if 
the  Royal  Academy  could  hold  a  representative  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  pastels  and  that  of  other  little-known  painters 
of  the  period.  The  co-operation  of  owners  could  surely 
be  secured;  or  perhaps  the  Pastel  Society  could  take  a 
hint  for  the  sake  of  its  own  members  and  show  us 
Gardner  and  his  co-pastellists  for  the  instruction  and 
edification  of  workers  in  that  medium  to-day.  Here  is 
a  book  on  an  almost  unknown  artist,  whose  quality  can 
be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  although  he  could  not 
draw1,  most  of  his  pictures  pass  under  the  names  of  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  or  Lawrence,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  nearly  decorative  enough  to  do  so. 
Charming  groups  of  women  and  children,  delightful 
family  portraits,  penetrating  studies  of  men,  and  here 
and  there  almost  a  great  picture  among  much  that  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  little  that  is  devoid  of  merit,  even  though 
the  drawing  is  very  bad,  meet  us  in  these  pages.  Gard¬ 
ner  must  have  been  an  attractive  man,  shabby  and  shy, 
yet  dictatorial  too — witness  his  refusal  to  take  pupils,  or 
let  his  sitters  see  his  work  before  it  was  finished,  with  a 
disconcerting  tendency  to  stray  off  into  the  woods  when 
staying  at  a  country  house,  and  return  with  his  pockets 
full  of  toadstools  to  be  used  for  experiments  in  colour¬ 
ing  his  pictures.  His  love  for  his  wife  and  children  is 
visible,  not  in  the  text  only,  but  in  the  entire  outlook  on 
life  displayed  in  this  book.  The  plates  are  numerous, 
and  illustrate  every  phase  of  his  art.  Ignorant  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  proportion  he  might  be,  but  ungraceful  or  un¬ 
pleasant  never.  He  had  a  true  eye  for  character  and 
an  unfailing  love  of  the  beautiful.  The  book  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  it  is  worth  its  price,  and  apart  from  the 
excellence  of  the  reproductions  and  the  pleasure  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  acquaintance  of  an  unknown  artist,  it  has  a 
serious  value  for  what  it  tells  us  about  frames;  many 
of  the  types  given  are  distinctive  of  Gardner’s  work. 
When  we  think  of  the  horrid  frames  turned  out  by 
modern  frame-makers,  we  can  only  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  the  publication  of  so  many  of  the  right  kind; 
that  will  henceforth  deprive  the  gilders  of  all  excuse 
for  debauching  the  eye  with  the  gin-palace  mouldings 
that  pass  as  frames  with  the  average  frame-maker, 
after  he  has  gilded  them  to  resemble  brass  gas-fittings. 
The  surfaces  of  Gardner’s  frames  are  covered  with 
finely  granulated  sand  on  the  flat  portions  to  give  a 
matt  appearance  and  the  smooth  mouldings  and  the 
pearls  or  headings  are  not  burnished,  but  left  dull,  and 
rubbed  down  slightly  to  disclose  a  reddish  tint  under 
the  gilding  produced  by  a  faded  coating  of  pinkish 
vermilion  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  gilding  is  laid  on.  Gilt  frame  enrich¬ 
ments  tend  nowadays  to  be  of  plaster  instead  of  honest 
wood,  oak,  chestnut  or  pear,  and  the  modern  star 
ornament  a  dull  rayed  object  instead  of  a  true  patera. 
Gardner’s  frames,  in  fact,  bear  much  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  those  of  to-day  that  his  pictures  bear  to  those 
of  women  and  children  we  see  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
May  we  suggest  that  such  artists  as  Sir  J.  Lavery; 
Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr.  Mann,  might  give 
their  serious  attention  to  Gardner’s  grouping  and 
handling  of  his  subjects  for  the  variation  and,  perhaps, 
improvement  of  their  own  art?  One  cannot  call  Gard¬ 
ner  an  average  Royal  Academician,  since  he  only  once 
exhibited  there,  and  then  as  a  mere  youth;  but  his  work 
is  wholly  typical  of  his  own  day,  and  so  attractive  that 
it  sets  us  sighing,  not  for  the  first  time,  after  the  serene 
and  graceful  life  of  the  18th  century.  We  recommend 
this  book  to  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts;  although  poorly 
written  it  contains  much  that  -was  scarcely  known  be¬ 
fore,  and  it  provides  information  that  we  needed. 
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A  DANISH  DICKENS  CUM  ZOLA. 

Ditt'e  :  Girl  Alive  !  By  Martin  Andersen  Nexo. 
Heinemann.  9s.  net. 

THIS  Scandinavian  author  might  aptly  enough  be 
said  to  have  the  outlook  of  a  Dickens  qualified  by  a 
touch  of  Zola.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the  ugly  side  of 
things,  but  it  docs  not  form  his  chief  preoccupation. 
Ignorance  and  extreme  poverty  are  the  rule  with  his 
characters.  Vice  and  some  degree  of  cruelty  are  not 
uncommon  among  them,  and  there  is  even  one  terrible 
instance  of  crime.  But  we  also  find  much  charity  and 
simple  happiness.  Lars  Peter  Hansere,  the  hero,  is  a 
most  lovable  and  sunny-natured  man.  His  step¬ 
daughter,  Ditte,  is  another  Marchioness  or  Charley,  but 
endowed  with  higher  imaginative  powers  than  either  of 
them.  There  are  indeed  hints  of  some  notable  destiny 
awaiting  her,  in  a  sequel  perhaps  to  this  volume,  which 
leaves  her  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts.  We 
note  that  a  rag  and  bone  merchant  is  considered  by 
the  poorer  classes  a  social  pariah,  that  an  auctioneer 
ranks  among  the  aristocracy,  and  publicans  sustain  the 
familiar  part  of  minor  satans.  (This  last  is  scarcely 
Dickensian).  Elementary  school  teachers  appear  in  a 
favourable  light;  not  so,  we  regret  to  say,  the  clergy. 
Altogether,  there  is  much  charm,  and  no  little  interest 
in  this  Danish  picture  of  humble  life  some  time  during 
the  last  century.  The  translation  reads  remarkably 
well. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

RETURN  OF  A  FAMOUS  PIANIST.— Last  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  at  the  Quinlan  Subscription  Concert  Mr.  More  Rosenthal, 
the  master  technician  of  the  pianoforte,  made  his  reappearance 
in  London  for  the  first  time  since  before  the  war.  He  did  not 
do  so  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  thanks  to  his  choice  of  a 
work  that  represented  neither  the  genius  of  its  composer  nor  the 
special  gifts  of  its  interpreter  in  an  adequate  light.  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
thal,  if  we  remember  aright,  has  always  had  a  peculiar  liking 
for  Chopin’s  concerto  in  E  minor;  he  has  now  played  it  here 
several  times.  But  he  fails,  as  time  goes  on,  to  make  it  more 
interesting,  or  to  persuade  us  that  it  provides  an  attractive  vehicle 
for  the  display  of  his  powers  It  enabled  him  to  demonstrate 
his  undiminished  possession  of  the  old  unerring  fluency,  the 
caressing  legato  touch,  the  marvellous  manipulative  skill  com¬ 
bined  with  the  maximum  of  tonal  power  ;  and  so  much  ought 
for  the  moment,  perhaps,  to  suffice.  The  real  nature  and  extent 
of  his  extraordinary  talent  will  only  re-emerge,  however,  when 
he  gives  us  one  of  his  big  recital  programmes  and  exhibits  the 
diversity  of  his  style,  his  intellectual  grasp,  his  poetic  sentiment, 
and  occasionally  one  of  those  torrential  rushes  and  climactic 
crashes  that  deprive  the  listener  of  breath.  It  has  often  been 
said  that,  when  he  does  these  things,  Mr.  Rosenthal  has  no 
equal  ;  and  that  saying,  after  having  heard  him  again  in  this 
dullest  of  Chopin  concertos,  we  believe  to  be  still  true.  The  first 
fifty  minutes  of  the  concert  were  devoted  to  Dr.  Vaughan-Wil- 
liams’s  fine  ‘London  ’  symphony,  an  admirable  performance. 
The  customary  operatic  vocal  selections — rather  reminding  one 
at  these  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  habit  in  the  old  days — - 
were  furnished  by  Mme.  Miriam  Licette,  a  conscientious  and 
much-improved  singer. 

On  the  same  day;  and  unfortunately  at  the  same  hour,  there 
was  a  feast  of  good  things  in  progress  at  Queen’s  Hall  compris¬ 
ing,  among  other  items,  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  concerto  for  violon¬ 
cello,  Op.  85.  This  clever  work  had  a  sympathetic  and 
thoroughly  capable  interpreter  of  the  solo  part  in  Miss  Beatrice 
Harrison.;  while  the  orchestral  portions  had  the  advantage  of 
being  given  under  the  composer’s  direction.  The  singer  of  the 
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afternoon  was  Mr.  Ben  Davies,  who  threw  much  warmth  of 
energy,  allied  to  rare  purity  of  diction,  into  his  delivery  of  the 
air  from  ‘  Eug£ny  Onegin.’ 

AN  ITALIAN  AND  AN  ENGLISH  TENOR. — We  went  to 
the  recital  given  by  Signor  Bectino  Cappelli  at  the  rEolian  Hall 
the  other  evening  encouraged  by  the  report  that  a  tenor  of  ex- 
ceotional  merit  was  about  to  make  his  d^but.  Alas  for  fair 
hopes  once  more  to  be  blighted  !  It  proved  to  be  only  another 
instance  of  the  square  peg  in  a  round  hole,  which  has  occurred 
too  frequently  of  late.  Singers  fitted  by  training  and  experience 
for  the  operatic  stage,  and  despairing  of  finding  here  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  display  of  their  resources  in  their  natural  element, 
have  been  driven  to  the  concert  platform  as  a  deceptive  and 
treacherous  substitute.  These  credulous  singers,  not  being  so 
adaptive  by  instinct  or  such  accomplished  acrobats  as  the  sea- 
lions  who  perform  cleverer  feats  at  Olympia  than  in  the  ocean 
where  they  were  born,  are  doubtless  astonished  when  they  dis¬ 
cover  that  their  pet  operatic  stunts  make  no  impression  in  a 
small  hall,  save  upon  a  few  noisy  friends  and  compatriots.  In 
his  own  sphere  Signor  Cappelli  might,  perhaps,  win  a  success 
in  London  equal  to  that  he  is  said  to  have  earned  at  the  Anti¬ 
podes.  But  we  rather  doubt  it,  because,  in  spite  of  the  pene¬ 
trating  force  of  his  high  notes,  their  tone  is  generally  hard,  and 
his  sudden  transitions  from  loud  to  soft,  and  vice  versa,  are 
neither  governed  by  artistic  significance,  nor  executed  with 
technical  grace.  His  ‘La  donna  6  mobile  ’  oscillated  between  a 
whispered  warble  and  a  staccato  shout,  with  a  wrong  note  as 
well  in  the  final  cadence  of  each  verse. 

Compare  singing  such  as  this  with  the  exquisite  art  of  the 
English  tenor  we  have  just  lost,  Gervase  Elwes.  It  is  shocking 
that  an  ordinary  accident  in  America  should  have  deprived  this 
country  of  a  singer  of  such  unique  quality  and  perfectly  consti¬ 
tuted  talents.  It  was  ever  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him,  to  hear 
his  delicately  modulated  tones,  his  clear,  incisive  enunciation, 
the  mastery  of  his  fervid  and  earnest  style.  Gervase  Elwes  will 
not  easily  be  replaced.  The  ‘Dream  of  Gerontius  ’  will  probably 
know  its  ideal  Soul  no  more. 

LONDON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT.— Mr.  Albert  Coates  re¬ 
turned  from  a  hurried  visit  to  New  York  in  time  to  conduct  the 
concert  at  Queen’s  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  bringing  with  him 
a  contract  to  share  for  ten  weeks  in  the  year  the  conductorship 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  association  with  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch.  The  compliment  to  an  Englishman  is  an 
unusual  one,  and  ought  not  to  pass  without  acknowledgment. 
Among  other  pieces  Mr.  Coates  introduced  on  Monday  a  new 
arrangement  by  himself,  as  a  suite  for  strings,  of  a  number  of 
‘theatre  tunes’  by  Purcell — charming  old  melodies  in  various 
delightful  rhythms,  adroitly  put  together  and  scored.  The 
Russian  composer-pianist,  Prokoviev,  did  not  appear  as  promised, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Lamond,  who  was  heard  in  the 
Brahms  pianoforte  concerto  in  B  flat.  The  balance  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  also  familiar  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Josef  Hol¬ 
brooke’s  prelude  to  his  picturesque  Welsh  opera  ‘Dylan.’ 
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-cill  the  curtain  falls  on  universal  applause.  A  most  amusing 
book. 
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The  Saturday  Review 


SPORT 

Badly  rattled  Ln  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
Twickenham  last  Saturday,  the  Welsh  fifteen  never 
found  their  game.  The  history  of  1911  was  repeated 
with  a  difference.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  A.  D.  Stoop 
fielded  the  kick-off,  ran  and  passed  to  Mr.  Birkett,  who 
sent  Mr.  Chapman  in.  On  Saturday,  after  an  awful 
moment  in  which  Mr.  Ring  came  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  scoring  for  Wales,  there  followed  in  swift  succes¬ 
sion  Mr.  Kershaw’s  try,  Commander  Davies’s  dropped 
goal  and  a  second  try  begun  by  Mr.  Smallwood  and 
finished  by  Mr.  Lowe.  The  English  play  was  un¬ 
orthodox  and  Jessopian.  Forwards  slung  the  ball 
across  the  field  as  if  they  were  three-quarters,  and 
Mr.  Cumberlege  raced  up  from  full-back  and  passed 
to  the  three-quarters.  But  the  tactics  completely  non¬ 
plussed  a  team  that  manoeuvred  “  according  to  plan.” 
The  Welsh  forwards  tackled  well,  and  were  never 
quite  routed,  while  Mr.  Rees  at  full  back  did  great 
things  in  defence.  Brains,  however,  beat  brawn,  and 
the  game  was  lost  to  Wales.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Wetter,  the  pivot  of  their  resistance,  went  lame  with 
a  damaged  knee;  but  England  had  scored  a  decisive 
lead  before  that  mishap. 

The  English  fifteen,  in  fact,  fully  justified  their  choice, 
and  gave  a  better  account  of  themselves  than  any  Eng¬ 
lish  team  for  several  years).  Mr.  Brown  and  Captain 
Wakefield  did,  perhaps,  best  in  the  scrum  and  in  the 
loose,  but  it  is  impossible  to  note  one  man  in  a  pack 
more  than  another,  and  in  the  control  of  the  ball  dur¬ 
ing  a  rush  the  whole  of  the  forwards  were  excellent. 
Of  the  behinds,  Mr.  Smallwood  was  obviously  in  the 
right  place,  and  Mr.  Hammett  was  excellent.  It  is 
needless  to  mention  Messrs.  Davies  and  Kershaw,  the 
Service’s  pair;  the  goal  of  the  former  was  a  fine  drop- 
kick  ;  and  Mr.  Cumberlege  at  full-back  played  a  great 
game.  With  reluctance  we  note  that  three  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  mainstays  are  Welshmen — Messrs.  Hammett, 
Edwards,  and  Davies  —  the  last,  however,  only  in 
name. 

The  third  Test  was  one  of  high  hopes  and  giant  des¬ 
pair.  Australia  again  kept  the  luck  of  the  toss  and 
Collins  was  again  twice  missed  on  the  way  to  his 
century-and-a-half.  Without  him  the  team  would  have 
been  in  a  hopeless  position,  and  as  it  was,  England’s 
lead  of  93  on  the  first  innings  was  promising.  But 
slow,  unenterprising,  yet  absolutely  sound  cricket  by 
Armstrong  and  Kellewav  gave  Australia  a  large  lead, 
which  England  failed  to  reduce,  losing  by  more  than 
100  runs.  Thus  has  gone  the  rubber,  without  so  much 
as  a  pause  on  its  way.-  No  one  seems  to  blame  for  the 
result;  the  English  team  was  simply  outplayed  by  better 
men.  We  can  only  hope  for  revenge  in  the  coming 
summer  on  our  own  wickets. 

We  are  sorry  that  Wilde  was  beaten  by  Herman  last 
week  in  the  fight  at  the  Albert  Hall,  but  we  are  not 
surprised.  Among  a  mass  of  indifferent  boxers  and  a 
great  many  men  who  are  not  boxers  at  all,  Wilde 
stands  out  as  a  sportsman  and  a  man  good  at  his  job. 
Mr.  Cochran,  when  he  announced  his  decision  to  quit 
the  ring,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of  so  many  of  its. 
members,  made  an  express  exception  of  Wilde.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  broke  contracts,  or  agreed 
to  lose  for  a  consideration.  But  however  pluckily  he 
fought,  it  was  asking  too  much  to  expect  him  to  make 
such  a  concession  of  weight  to  a  clever  opponent. 

Messrs.  Tilden  and  Johnson,  the  great  American 
lawn  tennis  pair,  were  beaten  in  three  straight  sets 
last  week  in  Australia  by  Messrs.  Brookes  and  O’Hara 
Wood.  Previously  the  Americans  had  easily  defeated 
Mr.  Brookes  and  Mr.  Patterson  in  the  Davis  Cup 
doubles  match.  Those  who  have  seen  Captain 
O’Hara  Wood  play  in  this  country  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised.  He  is  erratic,  but  at  his  best  extremely 
strong,  with  a  forceful  “  smash.”  He  and  his  part¬ 
ner,  Mr.  R.  V.  Thomas,  quite  outplayed  Messrs. 
Brookes  and  Patterson  at  Wimbledon  in  the  final  for 
the  Gentlemen’s  Doubles  Championship  in  1919,  while 


he  himself  beat  Mr.  Patterson  at  Paris  just  before  the 
-Championship  meeting.  We  hope  he  will  come  to 
Wimbledon  this  summer,  where,  in  the  absence  of 
first-class  English  talent,  we  want  all  the  British 
strength  we  can  muster.  He  is  a  player  we  shall 
watch  with  great  interest. 

Those  who  idly  watch  the  sailing  of  model  yachts  on 
the  Round  Pond,  Kensington,  seldom  appreciate  that 
the  designing  and  sailing  of  these  miniature  craft  have 
reached  a  very  high  pitch  of  perfection.  One  imagines 
the  handling  of  such  a  boat  to  be  the  careless  recreation 
of  boys,  rather  than  the  enthusiastically  pursued  hobby 
of  grown  men,  highly  skilled  and  experienced  in  the  art 
of  boat  sailing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  correct  sailing 
of  a  model  yacht  is  much  more  difficult  than  the 
handling  of  a  full  sized  vessel,  for  when  she  leaves  the 
shore  she  is  beyond  control,  and  every  tendency  to 
sail  in  a  direction  or  manner  contrary  to  that  which  is 
best  must  be  checked  by  mechanical  devices  fitted  on 
board.  These  are  of  the  most  ingenious  nature,  and  .t 
is  well  worth  the  spectator’s  time,  provided  of  course 
that  he  understands  something  about  sailing,  to  learn 
and  watch  the  automatic  action  of  a  model  under  way. 

By  a  clever  adjustment  of  elastic  sheets  any  undue 
pressure  of  wind  tending  to  drive  the  boat  off  her 
course  acts  on  the  rudder,  which  in  turn  pulls  the  yacht’s 
head  back  to  the  desired  course.  A  clever  model  sailer 
can  so  adjust  his  sails  and  the  rudder  that  the  boat  will 
follow  a  good  course  to  windward  and  a  true  course 
back,  in  spite  of  the  puffs  and  variable  winds  which 
make  the  Round  Pond,  Kensington,  a  difficult  stretch 
of  water  in  which  to  sail  even  the  best  balanced  boat. 
There  are  two  clubs  in  Kensington,  one  the  London 
Model  Yacht  Club,  which  sails  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noons  and  Saturday  mornings,  while  another,  the  Model 
Yacht  Racing  Association,  uses  the  pond  on  Saturday 
afternoons  and  Sunday  mornings.  The  former  is  the 
older  club,  with  more  aspirations  towards  social  stand¬ 
ing;  the  other  more  democratic,  has  a  large  member¬ 
ship  of  busy  men  devoting  their  scanty  leisure  to  the 
building  and  sailing  of  their  own  boats. 

Managers  of  race  meetings  find  the  problem  of 
attracting  good  fields  not  a  little  perplexing,  for  the 
reason  that  the  small  stakes  frequently  fill  better  than 
those  more  handsomely  endowed  for  races  run  over 
similar  courses  and  under  practically  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  The  largely  increased  value  of  the  Grand 
National  has,  however,  led  to  an  entry  of  92,  consider¬ 
ably  the  largest  ever  known.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in¬ 
deed,  that  there  will  not  be  a  correspondingly  plentiful 
number  of  starters;  for  loose  horses  are  always  dan¬ 
gerous  nuisances,  and  a  liberal  proportion  of  the  92 
do  not  by  any  means  suggest  ability  to  jump  the 
course.  This  year  no  previous  winner  is  engaged,  a 
rare  occurrence.  Mr.  E.  W.  Hope  Johnstone  s 
Ballyboggan  finished  second  to  an  exceptionally  good 
horse  in  Poethlyn,  and  has  been  running  indifferently 
since.  Irish-bred  animals  usually  prove  dangerous  at 
Aintree,  and  a  couple  of  whom  much  is  likely  to  be 
heard  are  Always,  who  has  twice  won  minor  races 
here,  and  Clonree,  who  has  also  won,  and  likewise 
fallen.  In  November  he  came  down  at  the  first  fence 
in  the  Grand  Sefton  Steeplechase. 

It  is  necessarily  seldom  that  an  owner  of  horses 
wins  a  race  sixty  years  after  his  colours  have  been, 
first  carried  victoriously.  Lord  Coventry,  however, 
affords  an  instance.  His  Full  Stop  won  a  steeple¬ 
chase  at  Hurst  Park  last  week,  and  his  owner  had  won 
during  the  season  prior  to  1863,  when  Emblem  secured 
the  Grand  National,  an  example  which  her  sister 
Emblematic  followed  twelve  months  later.  Both  re¬ 
sults  caused  surprise,  as  the  two  mares  were  mean 
in  appearance,  and,  judging  by  looks,  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  do  what  they  did.  Not  many  years  ago 
Lord  Coventry  had  great  hopes  of  winning  the  great 
steeplechase  a  third  time,  with  a  horse  called  Inquisi¬ 
tor.  Suspicion  arose  that  he  had,  in  the  Language  of 
the  Turf,  been  “  got  at.” 
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THE  CITY 

THE  unemployment  throughout  the  country  is  not 
without  its  counterpart  in  the  Stock  Exchange, 
where  with  few  exceptions  business  is  almost  at 
a  standstill.  More  idle  conditions  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  Even  speculative  interest  has  fallen  to  a 
very  low  ebb.  Such  is  the  lack  of  confidence  prevailing 
— and  the  tightness  of  money— that  preservation  of 
capital  is  the  first  consideration.  That  being  so,  any 
money  available  for  investment  is  going  into  Govern¬ 
ment  securities,  with  the  result  that  this  particular  sec¬ 
tion  has  been  comparatively  active  and  strong.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  general  financial  situation 
at  the  moment  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  optimism  to 
take  a  very  cheery  view  of  the  more  immediate  outlook. 

Meanwhile,  mutual  encouragement  is  being  fostered 
by  an  expression  of  belief  that  a  reduction  in  the  Bank 
Rate  will  be  made  at  an  early  date.  At  this  juncture 
so  much  depends  upon  cheaper  money,  that  it  is  toler¬ 
ably  certain  the  rate  will  be  lowered  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment.  But  is  that  possibility  yet  in  sight?  It 
seems  doubtful.  In  these  days  any  change  is  more 
than  ever  subservient  to  the  pecuniar)'  situation  in  New 
York.  According  to  latest  advices,  the  situation  on 
the  other  side  does  not  point  to  a  very  early  reduction 
in  the  rate  imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  and 
if  that  be  so,  it  is  assumed  that  a  change  here  will  have 
to  be  deferred.  But  we  have  had  Bank  Rate  surprises 
before,  and  may  get  a  reduction  just  at  a  time  when 
many  are  beginning  to  lose  hope.  A  big  demand  for 
loans  would  immediately  ensue,  which  would  scarcely 
meet  with  such  a  ready  response  as  might  normally  be 
expected.  Credit  is  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  all  applica¬ 
tions  for  accommodation  would  be  put  through  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  sieve 

With  the  export  trade  of  every  country  more  or  less 
bottled  up  owing  to  the  chaotic  exchanges  and  restric¬ 
tion  of  credit,  it  is  manifest  that,  unless  something  be 
done  quickly  to  resuscitate  international  trade,  matters 
must  go  from  bad  to  worse.  The  continent  of  Europe 
is  crying  out  for  manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials 
of  which  we  have  a  surfeit.  These  supplies  could  be 
paid  for  in  kind  and  by  deferred  credit.  Yet  nothing 
is  done.  Protracted  discussion  we  have  had  in  plenty, 
but  little  that  is  practical  or  constructive.  Meanwhile, 
unemployment  is  increasing,  industry  is  coming  to  a 
Standstill,  and  stocks  of  all  kinds  have  attained  ab¬ 
normal  dimensions.  For  years  we  have  complained 
that  dumping  has  been  practised  on  us  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Why  not  now  put  it  in  practice  ourselves? 
It  would  pay  us  well  at  this  juncture  to  shift  some  of 
our  surplus  stocks  of  such  commodities  as  tea  and 
rubber  for  example,  to  the  Continent  for  sale  on  easy 
terms,  either  on  a  credit  or  barter  basis. 

As  already  indicated,  the  tendency  of  capital  is  to 
seek  “  safety  first,”  and  for  this  reason  the  gilt-edged 
group  and  the  market  in  Foreign  Government  and 
Municipal  bonds  are  the  best  patronised  sections  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  War  Loan  5%  stock  is  now  priced 
to  give  a  running  yield  of  no  more  than  5!%,  and  if 
the  Bank  Rate  comes  down,  this  may  be  reduced  to  5^ 
or  even  5%.  Consequently  the  upward  movement  in 
gilt-edged  investments  is  likely  to  continue,  though 
from  time  to  time  we  may  expect  a  renewal  of  liquida¬ 
tion.  Most  big  firms  have  their  reserves  invested 
partly  in  Government  stocks;  and  when  it  is  a  question 
of  raising  further  loans  from  the  banks,  these  have  to 
be  pledged  as  collateral.  When  the  pinch  becomes 
still,  more  severe,  this  pawned  stock  has  to  come  out, 
and  the  dealers  naturally  mark  down  prices,  when  they 
know  that  such  liquidation  is  in  progress.  But  in  the 
case  of  War  Loan  Fives  the  support  of  the  depreciation 
fund  is  invaluable.  A  Foreign  bond  which  looks  cheap 
is  Turkish  3!%  Egyptian  Tribute,  yielding  nearly  6f% 
with  annual  drawings.  By  the  Treaty  with  Turkey, 
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which  is  signed,  but  not  ratified,  Great  Britain  under¬ 
takes  to  relieve  Turkey  of  all  liability  in  respect  of  this 
loan. 

Conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  engineering-  in¬ 
dustries  are  very  unsatisfactory.  In  the  past  week 
several  important  works  have  been  closed  down 
through  lack  of  orders,  and  it  would  seem;  that  a  very 
critical  period  has  to  be  bridged  before  British  manu¬ 
facturers  are  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
world-wide  demand  lor  their,  products.  Prices  of  pig- 
iron  have  been  cut,  and  those  of  steel  will  follow;  but 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  fuel  and  of  labour  and  op¬ 
pressive  taxation,  our  steel-makers  are  finding  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  compete  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Some  relief  from 
taxation  may  be  expected  in  the  Budget,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  the  cost  of  coal  can  be  materially  re¬ 
duced,  while  miners’  wages  remain  at  the  high  level  to 
which  they  were  raised  under  last  year’s  agreement. 
The  whole  question  of  wages  in  relation  to  industry  is 
in  the  melting-pot,  and  until  it  is  satisfactorily  settled, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  accept  orders  where  prompt  de¬ 
livery  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract. 

Turning  to  the  more  hopeful  side  of  the  picture,  the 
proposed  export  credits  scheme  will,  if  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies,  have  the  effect  of  gradu¬ 
ally  improving  the  purchasing  capacity  of  the  distressed 
European  nations,  of  whom  Austria  and  Poland  are 
typical.  No  Government  hopes  can  be  formed  of  the 
expected  trade  agreement  with  Russia,  because  the 
extension  of  credits  to  that  country  while  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  remains  in  control  would  be  sheer  mad¬ 
ness;  and  until  the  economic  heresy  involved  by  the  un¬ 
limited  printing  of  paper-money  has  given  place  to  a 
sound  currency  system,  trade  can  only  be  transacted 
with  safety  on  the  basis  of  barter.  It  would  seem  that 
the  absorption  by  Central  Europe  of  British  manufac¬ 
tured  products  in  sufficient  quantities  to  set  our  mills 
working  to  full  capacity  must  be  a  matter  of  months, 
and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  years.  Meamvhile,  drastic 
economy  in  working  costs,  including  the  payment  of 
lower  wages,  appears  inevitable  if  further  stoppages 
are  to  be  avoided.  In  the  United  States  the  workers 
are  finding  that  lower  wages  are  better  than  none, 
especially  as  money  goes  further,  owing  to  the  fall  in 
commodity  prices. 

Even  in  the  Oil  Share  Market,  interest  for  the  time 
being  has  fallen  off  to  a  marked  extent.  This  remains, 
however,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  groups  for  specula¬ 
tive  or  semi-speculative  attention,  and  should  be  one 
of  the  first  to  respond  to  any  improvement  in  general 
sentiment.  The  leading  shares  have  been  inclined  to 
sag,  as  a  result  of  the  apathetic  conditions,  and  in  the 
case  of  Mexican  Eagle  there  has  probably  beea  some 
selling  of  the  old  shares  in  order  to  finance  the  new 
issues.  The  market  looks  for  a  total  distribution  of 
75%  by  Mexican  Eagle  for  the  current  financial  year; 
and  if  that  estimate  be  near  the  mark,  the  shares  hold 
out  considerable  scope  for  capital  appreciation.  In 
other  directions  Scottish  American  Oil  have  been  dull 
as  a  result  of  realizations  with  a  view  to  exchanging 
into  Soltraco  Certificates.  These  certificates  are  owned 
by  the  common  stockholders  of  the  Southern  Oil  and 
Transport  Company,  which  owned  portions  of  the  now 
Scottish  American  property.  The  certificates  in  ques¬ 
tion  represent  share  for  share  in  Scottish  American  Oil. 

It  was  feared  in  some  quarters  that,  when  the  Cave 
Commission  handed  in  its  report  on  the  Chartered 
Company’s  claim,  the  Colonial  Office  might  hold  it  up 
for  a  further  indefinite  period.  Commendable  prompti¬ 
tude  has,  however,  distinguished  the  action  of  the  latter 
department.  Publication  has  been  made  within  a  few 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  report.  That  the  result  is 
disappointing  is  self-evident.  The  British  South  Africa 
Company  claimed  originally  some  ^7,800,000,  plus 
interest,  amounting  in  all  to  approximately 
^10,000,000.  Some  slight  modification  was  subse- 
qu«ntly  mad«.  The  Commission  have  awarded  only 
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^'4,435,225,  and  do  not  allow  interest.  As  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  payment  is  contingent  upon  the  termination  of 
the  Company’s  administration  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  sum  being  handed 
over.  When  payment  is  made,  it  is  expected  to  be  in 
the  form  of  scrip.  The  capital  of  Chartered  is  about 
^9,000,000,  so  that  the  award  is  equivalent  to  nearly 
10s.  per  share.  The  £1  shares  which  recently  spurted 
to  17s.  slumped  on  the  publication  of  the  award  to 
13s.  9d.,  from  which  some  recovery  was  made  later. 

The  suggestion  that  a  well  organized  campaign  is 
afoot  to  depress  rubber  shares  with  a  view  to  purchas¬ 
ing  later  at  knock-out  prices,  is  probably  sheer  moon¬ 
shine.  In  point  of  fact,  share  values  have  held  up  very 
well,  considering  the  grave  crisis  through  which  the 
industry  is  passing.  Since  the  old  Contango  system 
has  been  dropped  and  all  share  transactions  are  on  a 
cash  basis,  it  is  impossible  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of 
a  market.  If  the  pre-war,  system  of  “  carrying  over” 
were  in  vogue,  Rubber  shares  would  probably  be  much 
lower  than  they  are  to-day.  That  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  The  times  are  such  that  all  plantation 
companies  in  a  position  to  make  reassuring  statements 
to  their  shareholders,  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 
Forward  sales  of  rubber  and  the  financial  resources  of 
the  various  companies  are  not  always  known  to  share¬ 
holders.  A  knowledge  of  the  facts  might  in  many 
cases  prevent  the  selling  of  shares  at  a  heavy  sacrifice. 

“  Much  ignorant  criticism,”  remarked  Sir  Frank 
Swettenham  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Zumut  Rubber 
Estates,  11  has  been  levelled  at  the  Rubber  Growers’ 
Association.”  This  is  no  doubt  quite  true,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  Association  has  been  con¬ 
spicuously  unsuccessful  in  many  directions  in  which  it 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  give  a  strong 
lead.  Above  all,  one  would  expect  that  body  to  have  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date,  efficient  and  authoritative 
statistical  department  able  to  advise  its  constituent 
company  members  as  to  the  state  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  rubber  trade.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  industry 
has  been  very  ill-informed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  rubber;  otherwise  the  great  majority  of 
the  producing  companies  might  have  ensured  their 
financial  future  for  at  least  12  months  ahead  by  judicious 
forward  sales.  The  very  success  of  the  bears  in  the 
produce  market  is  a  proof  that  they  were  better  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  statistical  position  than  the  rest. 

In  our  reference  to  Tea  Shares  on  January  istr  we 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  market  had  grounded; 
that  being  in  a  sold-out  condition  it  was  ready  to  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  a  little  buying,  and  that  considerably 
better  prices  were  a  distinct  possibility  of  the  near 
future.  Already  this  has  been  borne  out.  An  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  demand  found  the  market  decidedly  short 
of  shares,  and  although  a  very  considerable  rise  has 
taken  place  in  quotations,  holders  have  not  been  tempted 
to  sell,  and  comparatively  few  shares  have  actually 
changed  hands.  Out  of  thirty'  representative  tea  com¬ 
panies  with  a  combined  issued  share  capital  of 
£5,000,000,  it  is  computed  that  a  total  increase  in  value 
of  £500,000  has  taken  place  since  early  in  December 
last.  This  appreciation  is,  of  course,  purely  antici¬ 
patory.  The  industry  is  not  yet  quite  on  its  legs  again, 
although  it  is  already  feeling  stronger.  Low  prices  are 
stimulating  the  consumption  of  tea,  while  production  is 
being  restricted.  Our  very  heavy  stocks  of  common 
tea  could  readily  find  a  home  on  the  Continent. 

The  failure  of  a  large  firm  of  produce  merchants  in 
Mincing  Lane  this  week  has  created  a  good  deal  of  ad¬ 
ditional  embarrassment  in  that  quarter,  notably  in  the 
rubber  market.  The  losses  of  the  firm  are  estimated 
to  be  about  £350,000;  and  this  sum  is  said  not  to  in¬ 
clude  the  whole  of  the  liabilities.  More  than  one  firm 
of  rubber  brokers  is  understood  to  be  involved  in  the 
failure,  and  the  tension,  already  severe,  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  still  more  acute.  Liquidation  of  the  position 
will  not  be  helpful  to  the  rubber  market,  where  hope 
was  beginning  to  revive  that  a  recovery  had  set  in. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

Ireland’s  record  of  murder  for  the  week-end  is  worse 
than  ever,  affording  little  ground  for  Sir  Hamar  Green¬ 
wood’s  cheery  prognostications.  The  Northern  Par¬ 
liament  is  assured,  but  the  Southern  seems  a  long  way 
off  securing  the  anti-Sinn  Fein  proportions  which  are 
officially  expected.  The  continued  delay  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Strickland  report  is  a  serious  matter  for 
Government  prestige.  General  Strickland  is  notoriously 
straight  and  honest;  and,  if  his  conclusions  are  held 
back,  they  will  inevitably  be  regarded  as  unfavourable 
to  the  present  regime,  while  those  of  Labour  are  bound 
to  gain  weight,  whether  they  are  entitled  to  it  or  not. 

If  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  M.P.,  accepts  a  judicial  appoint¬ 
ment,  or  Ministerial  office,  there  must  be  a  bye-elec¬ 
tion  in  the  Exchange  division  of  Liverpool.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  the  Coalition  to  hold  this  seat.  The  con¬ 
stituency  now  includes  a  district  containing  so  large 
a  number  of  Labour,  Irish,  Socialist,  and  revolutionary 
voters  that  the  constitutional  and  moderate  element 
will  be  swamped.  It  has  hitherto  been  a  seat  identified 
with  the  finest  type  of  Liverpool  business  men,  and  that 
is  a  high  type  of  citizen  indeed.  Did  not  the  Athenians 
warn  us  that,  in  a  democracy,  the  slave  would  order 
the  philosopher  off  the  pathway  ? 

Major  Christopher  Lowther,  M.P.,  has  gravely  in¬ 
formed  the  world  that  he  can  no  longer  support  the 
Government,  and  that  he  is  about  to  ally  himself  with 
Mr.  Bottomley’s  “  party,’’  which  is  now  composed  of 
that  gentleman,  General  Townsend,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Poison.  Who  has  ever  attached  any  importance  to 
Major  Lowther’s  attitude  towards  the  Government, 
one  way  or  the  other?  Nobody.  Besides,  he  seldom 
attends  the  House  of  Commons.  These  people  have 
no  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Does  not  Mr.  Bottomley’s 
“  party  ”  perceive  that  the  House  of  Commons  treats 
it  with  indifference,  and  that  the  general  public  regards 
its  antics  with  mild  amusement,  often  tinged  with  con¬ 
tempt?  Notoriety  can  be  achieved  by  bounce  backed 
up  by  press-puffing.  To  become  respected,  or  cele¬ 
brated,  is  quite  another  matter. 


There  is  now  no  doubt  that  Labour,  as  officially  re¬ 
presented,  is  not  only  determined  to  withhold  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  assistance  in  preventing  unemployment,  but 
also  deliberately  trying  to  embarrass  the  country  and 
destroy  our  economic  life.  We  are  always  prepared 
to  discuss  anything  reasonable,  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  argue  with  those  who  put  forward  so  futile  and  ob¬ 
viously  impracticable  a  scheme  as  that  now’  presented 
by  the  Labour  party.  Clearly  the  British  working 
man  is  being  used  as  a  pawn  in  a  political  game,  a 
game  fraught  with  more  risk  and  danger  to  him  than 
to  anyone.  A  check  must  be  put  upon  these  activities 
and  the  law  which  put  trade  unions  above  the  law  must 
be  rescinded.  We  deal  with  the  Labour  programme  in 
our  first  article.  Already  we  notice,  it  is  being  com¬ 
mended  by  threats  of  “  direct  action.” 


When  the  next  Budget  is  drawn  up  there  ought  to  be 
a  reform  in  the  method  of  presenting  the  estimated  re¬ 
ceipts  into,  and  estimated  expenditure  out  of,  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  These  totals,  at  present,  include  the  cost  of 
providing  the  postal  services,  and  the  amount  paid  by 
the  public  over  the  counter  for  those  services.  The 
country  is  consequently  misled  into  thinking  that  our 
taxation  and  expenditure  are  respectively  larger,  by 
about  fifty  millions,  than  they  really  are.  Although 
the  national  accounts  are  kept  as  a  cash  account,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  total  of  taxation  and  ex¬ 
penditure  should  not  be  muddled  up  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  Post  Office  trading  turn-over.  But  any  profit  or 
loss  on  the  Post  Office  trading  should  appear  in  the 
Budget  totals.  Again,  there  should  be  shown,  separ¬ 
ately,  in  the  500  millions  given  in  the  Budget,  under 
the  heading  of  “  Civil  Services,”  how  much  of  that  is 
for  the  salaries  of  Civil  Servants,  as  distinguished  from 
the  amount  to  be  expended  in  giving  effect  to  the 
various  policies  authorized  by  Parliament  for  the 
public  good.  Last  year  some  people  thought  the  500 
millions  for  the  Civil  Services  was  for  salaries.  Not 
one  person  in  a  hundred  understands  an  ordinary  bal¬ 
ance-sheet,  let  alone  the  accounts  as  kept  by  the 
Government.  Here  is  an  opportunity  of  making  two 
points  clear. 
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Traders  are,  and  quite  rightly,  asking  that  the  Ex¬ 
cess  Profits  Duty  may  be  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
abolished.  The  law  allows  them  to  write  down  their 
stocks  to  ruling  values,  in  reduction  of  liability  to  Ex¬ 
cess  Profits  Duty.  What  relief  is  to  be  given  to  the 
non-trading  taxpayer  who  has  made  no  excess  profits, 
but  has  had  to  bear  6s.  in  the  £  income-tax  out  of 
fixed  income?  Is  he  to  be  allowed  to  write  down  his 
investments  to  ruling  values  in  reduction  of  liability  to 
income-tax?  His  stocks  of  investments  with  fixed  per¬ 
centage  are  now  worth  about  half,  as  compared  with 
pre-war  values.  Yet  those  who  have  made  excess 
profits  and  retained  a  proportion,  after  paying  80,  40, 
or  60  per  cent,  to  the  State,  have  been  allowed  to  write 
down  their  trade  investments,  and  now  seek  to  obtain 
abolition  of  part  or  all  of  the  E.P.D.,  while  no  relief  is 
being  advocated  for  the  taxpayer  who  has  lost  half  his 
capital  in,  say,  London  County  Council  stock  or 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  debentures.  There 
will  be  trouble,  if  the  non-trader  is  ignored  in  the  tax 
revisions  for'  the  benefit  of  E.P.D.  payers. 

Mr.  Illingworth  may  not  be  clever,  and  he  is  doubly 
unfortunate  in  not  looking  clever,  but  his  critics  are 
somewhat  unfair  to  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
National  Telephone  Company  left  our  telephone  system 
in  anything  but  apple-pie  order.  One  could  not  expect 
them  to  spend  money  on  development  when  they  knew 
that  their  undertaking  was  being  handed  over  to  the 
nation  for  good  or  for  ill.  The  National  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  could  not  have  continued  an  efficient  system  at 
recent  prices,  and  in  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  special  committee  the  Postmaster-General  is 
only  taking  the  inevitable  course. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  newspapers  which  doubled 
their  prices  years  ago  cavilling  at  any  increase.  Nor 
are  the  manufacturers  and  traders  who  through  their 
associations,  are  reviling  the  Postmaster-General,  in 
a  better  position.  They  forget  what  they  are  charging 
the  public  for  a  roll  of  cloth,  a  dozen  tumblers,  a  pair 
of  scissors,  or  an  umbrella.  The  telephone  must  cost 
more  as  it  is  run  to-day.  Instead  of  groaning,  we 
should  see  whether  we  cannot  devise  something  cheaper 
and  more  efficient,  e.g.,  the  elimination  of  the  operator 
by  the  use  of  automatic  exchanges.  A  cheap  telephone 
service  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  country,  but  we 
want  no  more  subsidies.  Our  telephones,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  must  pay. 

A  much  graver  problem  is  that  of  our  Royal  dock¬ 
yards  and  arsenals.  Before  the  wTar  their  organisation 
and  output  had  become  economically  hopeless,  and  the 
suggestion  urged  by  labour  interests  that  they  should 
now  be  bolstered  up  by  preference  and  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  is  foolish  in  the  extreme,  and  should 
never  be  countenanced  for  a  moment.  The  Admiralty 
have  been  offered  private  work,  if  the  dockyards  can 
undertake  it;  but  the  price  is  so  prohibitive  that  no 
trading  concern  could  place  a  contract.  It  is  estimated 
to  be  as  high  as  25%  to  33%  over  the  estimates  of  private 
firms.  When  we  remember  that  contracts  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  new  tonnage,  and  the  reconditioning  and  repair¬ 
ing  of  existing  tonnage,  are  placed  under  conditions 
of  keen  competition,  the  dockyards’  chances  of  work 
appear  to  be  practically  nil. 

Something  must  be  done  with  these  huge  establish¬ 
ments,  if  we  are  still  to  prepare  for  war.  If  they  are  to 
remain  under  the  system'  in  vogue,  the  nation 
can  look  forward  to  a  costly  incubus  in  time  of  peace, 
and  inefficient  plant  and  personnel  in  time  of  need.  In 
these  institutions  the  men  become  notoriously  slack, 
with  the  result  that,  when  the  dockyards  and  arsenals 
are  called  upon  to  produce  at  high  speed,  they  fail.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  de-nationalise  them  forthwith 
and  sub-let  to  private  firms,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
plant  and  personnel  should  be  kept  in  perfect  condition, 
and  capable  of  coping  with  the  nation’s  need  in 
time  of  war.  We  should  thus  get  rid  of  many  costly 
and  comparatively  useless  establishments,  replacing 
them  by  hives  of  private  industry,  constantly  sharpen¬ 
ing  their  wits  and  tools  in  open  competition. 
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The  first  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Awards 
to  Inventors  does  not  bring  us  down  to  their  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  paravane  claims;  but  in  stating  their  views 
on  the  position  of  those  whose  inventions  were  used 
by  the  State  during  the  war  period,  the  Commissioners 
are  perfectly  clear  in  their  definition  of  the  position  of 
a  public  servant  such  as  Commander  Burney,  whose 
£265,000  remains  unexplained.  The  committee  re¬ 
fused  an  award  to  him,  it  will  be  remembered,  having 
discovered  this  transaction.  Their  grounds  for  so  doing 
are  set  out  in  this  Report,  which,  after  stating  the 
known  restrictions  on  officers  on  active  service,  deals 
with  paid  servants  of  the  Crown  specially  appointed 
for  research  work.  In  view  of  Sections  34  and  35, 
some  explanation  should  be  made  by  the  Admiralty 
concerning  the  large  payment  made  by  Messrs.  Vickers 
to  Commander  Burney. 

The  public  are  not  aware  of  the  rivalry  which  has 
existed  for  some  time  in  newspaper  circles,  nor  do  they 
dream,  as  they  open  their  morning  papers,  that  these 
tell  them  just  what  they  are  told  to  tell  them — nothing 
more  and  nothing  else.  In  recent  months  the  Coalition 
group,  for  which  Sir  Henry  Dalziel  acts,  has  been  re¬ 
markably  successful.  The  Coalition  is,  in  fact,  doing 
big  business  in  the  newspaper  world.  Papers  have  be¬ 
come  a  business — Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  “  blew  the  gaff  ” 
on  the  myth  that  they  are  anything  else — and  the  com¬ 
petitions,  puzzles,  funny  pictures,  and  the  like,  are 
merely  tricks  of  the  trade.  The  whole  idea  is  to  get 
money  and  votes,  and  thereby  position  and  power. 

There  is  hardly  an  independent  paper  left  in  the 
British  Isles.  In  Scotland  the  Coalition  -has  secured 
practically  every  paper,  and  in  Wales  they  are  busy 
now  acquiring  everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 
Lord  Northcliffe  is  cross  with  the  Government,  and 
perhaps  it  is  little  wonder,  for  the  Coalition  has  great 
strength  in  its  press-gang,  which  includes  not  only 
newspaper  proprietors  nominal  and  real,  but  paper 
merchants  and  paper  manufacturers.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  a  change  of  proprietorship  not  infrequently 
brings  with  it  a  largely  increased  revenue.  Here  is  a 
recent  instance  in  Scotland.  A  strong  Socialist 
publication  was  sold  and  changed  its  coat.  No  sooner 
had  the  transformation  taken  place  than  advertisers 
appeared  in  large  numbers,  converting  the  property 
into  a  highly  profitable  undertaking. 

Take,  from  the  point  of  view  of  newspapers,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  unemployment.  Owing  to  the  frequent  demands 
for  increase  in  wages,  and  as  frequent  concessions  on 
the  part  of  the  Master  Printers’  Federation,  there  are 
only  four  daily  papers  paying  their  way  in  London,  and 
few,  if  any,  of  the  weeklies.  A  number  have  already 
stopped,  and  more  will  presently.  How  foolish  it  all 
is,  when  these  might  have  been  continued  !  Not  only 
are  old-established  and  respected  publications  being 
stopped,  but  those  which  remain  are  being  debased. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  one  which  has  kept  a  fair 
standard  has  been  transformed  into  a  sensational  pic¬ 
ture  sheet,  with  its  attendant  comic  cuts  and  photo¬ 
graphic  banalities,  sometimes  invented  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Thus  a  Saturday  morning  pictorial  told  us  that 
Mrs.  Asquith  took  a  tender  farewell  of  her  son-in-law, 
Prince  Bibesco,  at  Liverpool,  on  Friday,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she,  to  our  knowledge,  performed  that 
ceremony  on  the  following  day.  This  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  has  become  an  irresponsible  scandal,  without  re¬ 
spect  for  truth  or  common  decency. 

It  is  not  surprising  in  the  circumstances  that  many 
rumours  are  afloat  regarding  changes  in  proprietorship. 
The  latest  is  that  Mr.  Runciman  is  tired  of  his  new 
hobby.  He  and  his  father,  Sir  Walter  Runciman, 
bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Field  and  Queen, 
but  persistent  rumours  suggest  that  the  omnivorous 
Berry  brothers  are  negotiating  for  a  purchase.  This 
is  an  enterprising  family.  One  of  them,  some  years 
ago,  owned  a  small  publication  devoted  to  the  noble  art 
of  self-defence.  He  it  was  who  introduced  Lieutenant 
Muhler’s  books  and  calisthenics  to  this  country,  and 
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later  that  gentleman  himself  as  a  professor  of  physical 
culture.  With  his  brother  he  bought  the  Sunday  Times 
and,  either  then  or  previously,  they  were  joined  by  a 
third  brother,  Mr.  Seymour  Berry,  who  did  so  much 
work  with  and  for  the  late  Lord  Rhondda.  Since  then 
they  have  bought  the  Financial  Times,  the  Graphic 
group  of  publications,  and,  quite  recently,  the  publish¬ 
ing  house  of  Cassell,  and  a  controlling  interest  in 
Kelly’s  Directories.  With  these  they  run  the  St. 
Clement’s  Press  and  other  printing  works.  Thus  mon¬ 
ster  newspaper  groups  are  formed. 

Our  recruiting  posters  and  publicity  were  beneath 
contempt,  and  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  extrava¬ 
grant  and  futile  advertisements  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  in  their  efforts  to  collect  money  for  house  build¬ 
ing  schemes.  These  mammoth  futurist(  !)  posters, 
depicting  a  building  activity  strangely  at  variance  with 
facts,  must  cost  a  deal  of  money,  and  bring  in  a 
minimum  of  profit.  They  are  ill  conceived  and  ill 
placed.  Those  responsible  should  realise  that  a  surfeit 
of  advocacy  is  even  less  effective  than  a  more  sparing 
display  might  be.  It  seems  a  costly  way  of  selling  un¬ 
marketable  goods. 

For  their  new  Governor-General  Canadians  are  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  to  secure  a  man  whose  honesty  of 
purpose  is  beyond  question.  None  have  followed  more 
closely  than  they  the  machinations  of  that  group  of 
Canadian  financiers  who  invaded  our  shores  in  war-time 
and  whose  activities  and  success  both  in  Whitehall  and 
in  Fleet  Street  so  mystified  their  watchful  countrymen. 
Of  them  they  are  rightly  suspicious,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
natural  that  they  should  desire  a  Governor-General  free 
of  political  pull  and  financial  factions.  Lord  Byng  has 
already  been  named  as  a  suitable  man  for  the  post,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Canadians  would 
welcome  him.  A  great  and  popular  soldier,  he  is  both 
fearless  and  honest.  The  choice  of  such  a  man  would 
be  both  wise  and  acceptable.  Hoping  perhaps  that  he 
might  not  be  asked,  there  are  some  who  suggest  that 
Lord  Byng  would  not  accept  the  appointment.  We 
believe  that  he  would. 

Official  figures  published  on  Saturday  last  of  the 
number  of  women  employed  in  Government  offices  sug¬ 
gest  that  further  reductions  of  staff  should  be  carried 
out  at  once.  The  temporarily  employed  class  is,  of 
course,  far  larger  than  the  permanent.  The  decline  in 
numbers  shown  since  the  last  return  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  if  the  Government  had  any  real  desire  for 
economy.  The  Ministry  of  Munitions — why  does  it 
still  exist? — has  dropped  75  women,  and  retains  884  at 
Headquarters,  and  1,329  at  Ex-Headquarters.  The 
War  Office  has  dropped  227,  retaining  1,304  and  1,928. 
All  these  are  temporarily  employed — over  2,000  of  them 
in  the  Munitions  department  !  Could  “  wasteful  and 
ridiculous  excess  ”  go  further? 

The  distribution  of  even  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
salvage  from  the  ruins  of  Farrow’s  Bank  must  be  wel¬ 
come  to  the  many  sufferers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
liquidation  and  realisation  of  assets  will  be  carried 
through  as  quickly  as  possible.  There  is  always  un¬ 
necessary  delay  and  consequent  expense  in  winding  up 
these  financial  catastrophes.  We  see  no  reason  why 
this  should  be  so.  The  Charing  Cross  Bank  suspended 
payment  in  October,  1910,  yet  the  head  offices  are  still 
unoccupied,  scarce  though  accommodation  has  been 
these  many  days.  In  fact,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
weeks  that  a  sign  has  been  put  up  that  the  premises 
are  for  sale.  A  good  maxim  in  business  is,  When 
there  is  a  loss,  cut  it  and  have  finished;  the  longer  one 
dallies  the  less  one  gets.  Delays  are  profitable  to 
liquidators,  but  to  no  one  else. 

The  reports  of  our  leading  banks  show  that  they  have 
not  restricted  credit  in  proportion  to  their  resources. 
This  is  surprising,  yet  it  is  capable  of  explanation.  Too 
much  has  been  asked  of  them,  it  would  appear.  Traders 
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give  short  credit  in  these  days  of  uncertainty  and  in 
consequence  those  who  must  hold  stock  in  order  that 
they  may  trade  look  to  the  banks  for  help.  With  little 
cash  coming  from'  abroad,  the  result  is  inevitable.  We 
have  too  many  goods  and  too  little  ready  money.  We 
want  foreign  markets  to  clear  our  warehouses,  and 
these  are  non-existent  at  the  price.  From  the  same 
reports  we  learn  that  the  banks’  working  costs  are 
higher.  This  is  unavoidable,  but  we  often  marvel  at 
the  ever-increasing  branches  opened  everywhere,  and 
the  costly  and  elaborate  buildings  in  which  they  are 
housed.  Neglecting  those  which  have  no  right  to  the 
title  in  its  accepted  sense,  all  banks  are  the  same  to 
the  average  man  or  woman.  Why,  then,  so  much 
expenditure  on  premises?  To  the  possessor  of  a  large 
bank  balance,  the  merest  shed  would  be  a  pleasant 
place  to  visit;  Parian  marble  and  polished  mahogany 
cannot  delight  the  senses  of  the  harassed  overdrawer. 

We  have  already  referred  to  our  glass  industries, 
which  should  only  be  encouraged  and  assisted  through 
those  who  founded  them,  and  were  competent  to  run 
them,  and  not  in  the  circumstances  described  in  the 
recent  official  report  cited  by  us.  Again,  we  have  the 
mysterious  company,  the  British  Cellulose  and  Chemi¬ 
cal  Manufacturing  Company,  the  shares  of  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  falling  steadily  from  day  to  day.  No  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  tell  us  the  true  inner  history  of  this 
concern,  although  we  do  know  that  the  Government  has 
invested  public  money  in  it,  and  that  not  unnaturally  the 
public  followed  so  excellent  a  lead.  We  heard  that 
they  were  going  to  make  artificial  silk  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  the  Government  appointed  directors  to  see 
that  this  was  well  carried  out.  Mr.  Grant  Morden, 
connected  with  the  concern  since  the  days  of  the  “  dope 
syndicate,”  has  inexplicably  disappeared  from  the 
board,  for  what  reason  the  chairman  did  not  inform 
the  shareholders.  Sir  Harry  McGowan  is  in  charge, 
and  altogether  he  was  a  capable  man  in  the  conducting 
of  a  large  explosive-manufacturing  company,  we  are 
without  any  knowledge  of  his  experience  of  silk  sub¬ 
stitutes.  One  would  like  to  know  if  this  company  is 
making  anything  (we  know  it  is  not  making  profits). 
Sir  Harry  McGowan  has  proved  himself- an  able  man 
in  other  directions.  He  is  what  is  termed  a”  self-made 
man,”  but  it  is  just  possible  that  he  has  exhausted  his 
creative  faculties  in  the  process. 

The  London  Burns’  Club  and  others  have  been  cele¬ 
brating  this  week  the  birthday  and  fame  of  the  poet  of 
Scottish  independence.  His  achievement  was  indeed 
great,  but  not  quite  of  the  sort  that  the  public  thinks. 
His  statue  on  the  Embankment  close  to  the  old  York 
Water-Gate,  suggests  in  its  inscription  that  the  poetic 
genius  of  his  country  took  him  from  the  plough  and 
inspired  him  with  “  wild,  artless  notes.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  his  poetry  was  full  of  cultivation  and  literary 
art.  His  father,  poor  as  he  was,  secured  a  tutor  for 
him,  and  he  always  had  a  book  in  his  pocket.  Some 
of  his  verse  and  most  of  his  prose  is  directly  founded 
on  eighteenth  century  models  in  English;  and  his  im¬ 
mortal  lyrics  are  often  a  supremely  skilful  distillation 
of  earlier  vernacular  verse. 

In  the  famous  “  O,  my  luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose,” 
Burns  adapted  and  changed  with  consummate  taste 
material  from  three  older  songs.  One  of  these  in  black- 
letter  has  : — 

“  Her  cheeks  are  like  the  roses, 

That  blossom  fresh  in  June; 

O,  she’s  like  a  new-strung  instrument, 

That’s  newly  put  in  tune.” 

Similarly  the  song  and  tune  of  ‘  Auld  Lang  Syne  ’  were 
traditional  before  Burns’s  day.  Without  that  ver¬ 
nacular  verse,  without  predecessors  like  Allan  Ramsay 
and  Robert  Fergusson,  and  a  hard-won  education, 
Burns  would  not  have  been  a  great  poet.  As  Tenny¬ 
son  said,  “  Poeta  nascitur  et  fit.”  The  facts  are  no 
discredit  to  Burns,  or  diminution  of  his  achievement. 
Indeed,  they  make  him  the  more  typically  Scottish,  as 
a  son  of  the  land  where  education  is  universally  valued 
and  sought  at  any  sacrifice. 
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LABOUR  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

IN  one  particular  only  do  we  agree  with  Labour’s 
statements  and  views  about  the  reduction  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  unemployment;  the  Government  failed  to 
maintain  throughout  the  war  the  normal  economic  life 
of  the  nation.  It  was  not  the  manual  workers  who 
suffered  by  this,  but  those  who  have  never  complained, 
and  are  to-day  carrying  the  greatest  burden  a  nation 
was  ever  asked  to  bear. 

Labour’s  leaders  are  intolerant  and  selfish  to  an  in¬ 
credible  degree,  and  illogical  in  almost  every  argu¬ 
ment  now  put  forward.  In  one  breath  they  recom¬ 
mend  negotiations  with  Russia  and  the  cessation  of 
protection  in  Ireland  for  loyal,  law-abiding  citizens. 
A  few  irreconcilable  rebels  they  would  have  free  to 
wreak  their  fanatical  will  on  the  majority  of  their  fel¬ 
low-countrymen,  and  they  would  have  us  make  brothers 
of  the  small  group,  for  the  most  part  Jews,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  Chinese  mercenaries,  are  holding  the  people 
of'  Russia  in  subjection.  An  end  should  be  made  of 
all  this  useless  bartering  with  Labour — and  by  that 
term  we  mean,  not  the  working  man,  who  is  generally 
both  wise  and  sound  in  his  judgment,  but  those  mis¬ 
called  leaders  who,  when  they  are  not  fanatics,  are  not 
always  insensible  to  the  interests  of  their  own  pockets. 

Here  is  the  programme  put  forward  by  these  people, 
and  here  also  are  the  obvious  answers  of  any  intel¬ 
ligent  schoolboy  : — 

Immediate  re-opening  of  trade  with  Russia. — 
Russia  is  without  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  She  has  repudiated  her  debts  and  can 
give  no  guarantees. 

Trade  credits  and  stabilization  of  exchanges. — 
Trade  credits  will  be  granted  whenever  risks 
warrant  such  action.  The  stabilization  of 
exchanges  is  not  subject  to  arbitrary  action, 
but  to  world-wide  economic  conditions. 
Termination  of  “  military  adventures  in  the  East 
and  oppression  in  Ireland.” — These  matters 
are  not  germane  to  the  question  at  issue. 
Unemployment  benefit:  405.  per  week  for  each 
householder,  25s.  each  single  man  or  woman 
and  allowance  for  dependants. — This,  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  unemployed  by  the  employed,  be¬ 
comes  a  charge  on  output,  raising  the  cost  of 
living,  and  restricting  trade. 
Under-employment  allowa/nce  on  the  foregoing 
scale  where  “  short  time  ”  is  adopted. — This 
again  is  but  an  extra  charge  on  output. 

A  legal  eight-hour  working  day. — Tends  to  reduce 
individual  earnings,  and  increases  the  cost  of 
output.  Impracticable  in  some  industries. 
Prohibition  of  over-time. — The  same  objections. 
Necessary  public  works  to  be  undertaken:  Roads, 
railways,  schools,  etc. — Such  undertakings 
are  warranted  only  where  they  can  be  paid 
for,  and  undertaken  with  profit  and  benefit. 
Otherwise  they  are  non-productive  and  waste¬ 
ful. 

Relief  works  declared  wasteful. — Agreed. 

Protests  against  wage  reduction  in  the  present 
crisis;  the  policy  of  arresting  the  growth  of 
education  and  local  improvement  and  the 
slowing  down  of  housing. — Everyone  wants 
high  wages,  but  if  the  product  cannot  be  sold, 
there  must  be  unemployment.  The  building 
trade  unions  by  their  restrictions  have  made 
house  building  unprofitable.  None  can  afford 
the  ca-canny  house. 

While  such  stupid  programmes  are  being  put  forward, 
labour  in  many  directions  is  taking  a  broader  view.  On 
the  North-east  coast  ship-builders  are  taking  work  on 
the  understanding  that  their  men  meet  them  in  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  net  cost.  It  is  that,  or  close  down;  and  the 
men  are  working  on  this  new  and  fair  basis.  This  is 
a  practical  solution,  and  the  sooner  men  and  masters 
put  their  heads  together  in  order  to  solve  their  own 
problems,  the  sooner  we  shall  have  profitable  employ¬ 
ment.  Subsidised  employment  will  quickly  stop  all 
industry.  Whoever  works  must  pay  for  those  who 
don’t.  We  cannot  get  away  from  that  hard  fact. 
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WHITEWASH. 

WHEN,  in  1914,  we  stood  face  to  face  with  a 
national  calamity,  the  people  flinched.  Stag¬ 
gered  by  the  tremendous  probabilities  of  a 
European  War,  our  hearts  sank  within  us — for 
an  instant.  Almost  before  one  could  look  one’s 

neighbour  in  the  face,  the  instant  was  past,  and 
our  hearts  beat  firmly.  The  war  was  just. 

We  approved  of  it;  so  with  little  ado  we  set  about  the 
work  of  winning  it.  Never  did  a  finer  feeling  sweep 
through  Britain  than  in  that  fateful  autumn.  For  full 
six  months  the  nation  would  have  acquiesced,  and  gladly 
acquiesced,  in  any  measure  which  would  further  the 
cause,  and  all  of  British  blood  were  proud  to  share  the 
burden,  however  heavily  it  might  fall.  Then  was  the 
great  opportunity.  Could  we  have  kept  that  spirit 
bright  until  the  day  of  Armistice,  there  would  have 
emerged  from  the  conflict  the  greatest  nation  the  world 
had  ever  seen — masters  of  the  world,  and  of  them¬ 
selves.  Alas,  there  was  none  to  see  and  none  to  act. 
Our  leaders  failed  us.  Cowardice  or  lack  of  vision 
prevented  their  taking  the  path  which  was  right,  plain 
though  it  lay  before  them.  Privilege  and  distinction 
crept  in;  little  by  little  the  cancer  spread,  till  it  had  in¬ 
fected  the  whole  population  and  become  an  open  sore. 
It  was  a  sad  and  dispiriting  sight  to  thinking  men  and 
women,  who  remembered  August,  1914.  Petty  trades¬ 
men  robbed  the  soldiers  who  fought  for  their  unworthy 
skins;  wholesalers  and  rapacious  speculators  swindled 
the  tradesmen  in  turn,  while  financiers  and  con¬ 
tractors  bled  the  country  white.  And  there  was  but 
one  retort  to  those  who  might  remonstrate,  that  it  was 
always  so  after  every  war. 

There  is  no  excuse  in  evil  precedent.  We  sinned, 
and  we  suffer  now  for  the  sins  of  1915-1918.  One 
hears  the  expression  in  the  mouths  of  glib  politicians — - 
themselves  not  blameless — “  the  present  unrest  is  in¬ 
evitable  after  so  long  a  period  of  strain.”  These  would 
whitewash  the  evil-doers;  but  they  must  know  that  their 
argument  is  without  support.  The  war  did  not  create 
unrest,  but  the  methods  of  waging  it — the  ill-adjust¬ 
ment  of  its  burdens.  Had  these  been  equitable,  there 
would  not  now  be  a  disgruntled  people,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  men  and  women  proud  of  achievement  and 
strong  in  patriotism.  Sorrow  and  suffering  there 
must  have  been,  but  they  would  have  been  borne  with 
courage  and  resignation.  Instead,  all  faith  in  God  and 
man  has  been  shaken.  An  angry  people  have  seen 
their  best  blood  fertilise  the  fields  of  ghoulish  profiteers, 
and  no  suave  words  will  ever  pacify  them. 

But  even  now  there  is  a  chance  for  those  with  cour¬ 
age  and  wisdom  sufficient  to  make  amends,  to  throw 
away  the  whitewash  of  officialdom,  and  scrape  down  to 
the  plain  stone;  to  show  a  firm  front  to  the  world  and  to 
themselves. 

Hardly  a  day  passes,  certainly  not  a  week,  without 
its  fresh  disclosure  of  robbery  and  abuse;  yet  no  sooner 
is  it  discovered  that  the  ever-ready  brush  removes  it 
from  our  sight.  But  whitewash  as  they  will,  the  cumu¬ 
lative  result  is  telling  on  the  patience  of  the  people.  A 
careless  sentry  was  shot  out  of  hand,  and  an  open 
traitor  got  but  short  shrift,  in  time  of  war;  but  these 
others,  more  astute  and  more  guilty  in  effect,  go  free. 
What  use  is  there  in  continuing  the  investigation  of 
this  or  that  committee?  They  but  skim  the  surface, 
and  half-heartedly  at  that,  fearing,  one  imagines,  to 
probe  too  far. 

Who  among  us  does  not  know  from  his  daily  ob¬ 
servation  more  than  any  committee  has  yet  had  the 
courage  to  disclose?  We  have  seen  men  grow  rich 
from  the  sufferings  of  their  neighbours;  we  have 
watched  their  preferment  in  public  and  private  life;  the 
more  flagrant  of  them  have  been  whitewashed  before 
us.  It  is  this  which  has  set  all  honest  men  a-thinking 
and  a-wondering.  Unhappy  in  their  minds  and  in 
their  circumstances,  they  look  around  for  a  form  of 
government  which  will  restore  the  confidence  they  have 
lost :  what  wonder  if  in  their  despair  they  find  and 
follow  false  gods?  Are  we  to  blame  them,  if  they  are 
again  misguided,  who  were  misguided  once  before? 
“  Anti-Waste  ”  is  but  the  old  red  herring  on  the  trail. 
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What  a  troubled  people  want  and  seek  is  honesty  in 
polities  and  public  life;  a  ruthless  hand  to  rid  them  of 
the  tricksters  and  charlatans  whom  they  have  learned 
to  scorn.  Whitewash  will  no  longer  serve. 

THE  U.S.  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  SENATE. 

(By  U.S.) 

NGLISHMEN,  accustomed  to  that  best  of  all 
governmental  contrivances,  a  Cabinet  responsible 
immediately  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
eventually  to  the  people  at  large,  probably  lay  the  over¬ 
whelming  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  United 
States  mainly  to  the  distaste  of  the  American  people  for 
one-man  power.”  No  doubt  the  portentous  figure 
of  the  President  in  time  of  war  does  irk  Congress  and  a 
liberty-loving  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
Americans  have  usually  liked  a  strong  president,  and 
cordially  sustained  him  in  his  determination  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  his  office  against  the  opposition  of  a 
Congress  actively  hostile  or  sullenly  unsympathetic. 
The  President  is  the  only  person  anywhere  in  our  com¬ 
plex  political  system  to  represent  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  as  the  sense  of  nationality  has  grown,  he  has  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  the  people’s  man,  recognized  as 
such  by  all  but  his  bitterest  foes,  loaded  with  ever  new 
and  heavier  responsibilities,  and  freely  entrusted  with 
powers  necessary  to  respond  to  such  popular  demand. 
Perhaps  most  of  us  never  heard  Sir  Henry  Maine’s 
phrase  characterizing  the  president  as  ‘‘  a  four-years 
king,”  and  possibly  it  might  be  shocking  to  republican 
ears,  but  that  is  really  the  president  of  popular  ideal, 
a  man  in  the  White  House  “  that  does  things.”  The 
surprising  fact  is  that  public  men,  often  of  far  longer 
and  more  distinguished  service  in  national  affairs  than 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House,  bow  to  the  will  of  an 
aggressive  president  because  they  know  he  has  behind 
him  the  weight  of  popular  approval  tending  to  main¬ 
tain  in  power  the  party  that  he  and  they  represent.  The 
President  has  at  most  the  prospect  of  eight  years  in 
office,  and  then  nothing,  but  the  leaders  in  Congress 
may  have  hopes  of  the  presidency  and  the  reasonable 
certaintv  of  long  continued  power  and  prestige  in  their 
own  states  and  in  the  nation  at  large.  Anyone  even 
superficially  acquainted  with  American  political  history 
can  recall  illustrative  examples  to  sustain  the  truth  of 
these  assertions. 

In  spite  of  this  well  known  historic  attitude  of  the 
American  people,  it  is  possible  that  we  are  about  to  see 
a  loss  of  executive  power,  and  a  struggle  between 
Senate  and  House  fof  that  of  which  the  President  may 
be  despoiled.  Furthermore,  this  movement  may  prove 
the  beginning  of  a  development  toward  the  British 
system  of  cabinet  rule.  Most  Americans,  like  most 
Englishmen,  care  little  for  abstract  theories  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  many  thoughtful  men  realize  that 
we  urgently  need  some  body  of  popular  representatives 
directly  and  authoritatively  charged  with  the  duty  of 
presenting  to  Congress  and  steadily  driving  to  enact¬ 
ment  through  both  its  branches  systematic  projects  of 
law  favourably  regarded  at  the  polls.  Not  a  few  also 
feel  keenly  the  loss  in  government  efficiency  resulting 
from  the  friction  between  the  President  and  an  adverse 
majority  in  Congress,  a  not  uncommon  incident  in  the 
mid-term  of  an  administration.  Perhaps  even  more  do 
observers  of  our  own  and  foreign  politics  feel  the  failure 
of  our  system  to  breed  a  race  of  public  men  long  inured 
to  political  warfare  on  the  national  field,  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  through  close  association  in  Congress,  and 
known  all  over  the  country  for  long  and  conspicuous 
service.  Accident  has  sometimes  given  us  admirable 
Presidents  of  small  experience  in  national  affairs,  but 
accident  can  hardly  be  expected  to  breed  any  consider¬ 
able  body  of  such  Statesmen. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  steps  by 
which  the  American  Federal  Government  might  ap¬ 
proach  to  something  more  or  less  resembling  the  British 
cabinet  system.  Perhaps  the  weapon  that  the  British 
people  have  wrought  and  tempered  to  their  own  hand 
through  generations  is  one  that  they  alone  can  wield. 
Certainly  it  has  been  rather  awkwardly  handled  by 
England’s  continental  imitators.  Whether  we  could 
advantageously  use  even  a  profoundly  modified  form 
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of  the  British  svstem  may  be  questioned.  At  any  rate, 
the  American  people  are  by  no  means  ready  now  to 
face  any  such  radical  change  in  government,  and  they 
would  almost  certainly  wreck  any.  party  that  should 
propose  to  begin  such  a  change  by  reducing  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  a  figure-head. 

At  this  moment,  however,  there  are  signs  that  the 
Senate,  warmed  by  its  victory  over  Mr.  Wilson,  means 
to  assert  every  ounce  of  its  power  to  check  Mr.  Harding 
if  he  shall  prove  an  aggressive  executive,  something 
that  nobody  expects  of  Mr.  Harding.  The  Senate  has 
pretty  steadily  gained  in  power  throughout  our  history, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  House,  rarely  at  that 
of  the  President.  The  House  of  Representatives  lost 
an  opportunity  to  check  the  growing  strength  of  the 
Senate,  when  it  furthered  the  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  the  popular  election  of  senators,  an 
amendment  that  the  Senate  itself  long  blindly  resisted. 

A  senator  popularly  chosen  for  six  years,  and  having 
behind  him  the  majority  of  the  people  in  a  state  with 
possibly  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  naturally  a  far  more 
conspicuous  and  important  public  figure  than  most  re¬ 
presentatives  elected  from  a  district  having  less  than 
300,000  inhabitants.  Only  a  very  able  representative 
long  in  service  from  an  important  state  is  likely  to  exer¬ 
cise  upon  the  course  of  public  events  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  the  influence  of  a  senator.  The  mere  vote 
of  a  senator  is  weighty,  as  that  of  one  in  less  than  one 
hundred;  that  of  a  repi esentative  is  relatively  light,  as 
one  in  more  than  four  hundred. 

The  House  of  Representatives  lost  again  to 
the  Senate  by  the  enactment  of  the  merit  system 
as  applied  to  the  civil  service.  To  be  sure, 
representatives  do  subtly  or  crudely  influence  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  civil  service  under  the  merit  system, 
but  the  greater  power  of  public  patronage  lies  largely 
with  the  Senate,  and  it  is  “  retailed,”  so  to  speak,  to 
individual  senators  through  the  extra-constitutional 
system  of  “  senatorial  courtesy.”  The  power  of  a 
single  senator  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  nominations  to  important  office  tends  to  entrench 
any  aggressive  senator  as  “  boss  ”  in  his  own 
state.  "He  is  a  man  with  something  to  give, 
in  exchange  for  loyal  support  at  home.  If  the 
two  senators  from  a  state  are  of  opposite  parties, 
he  of  the  President’s  party  controls  all  important  ap¬ 
pointments  to  office  from  his  own  state.  If  the  two 
are  of  the  President’s  party,  they  may  make  a  more  or 
less  just  and  amicable  division  of  the  spoil,  though  the 
lion’s  share  falls  to  the  more  vigorous  and  popular  man. 
The  President  must  manage  in  some  way  to  keep  on 
terms  with  the  Senate,  or  his  appointments  will  be  re¬ 
jected,  or  long  delayed  in  confirmation.  Guiteau’s  bullet 
ended  Garfield’s  struggle  over  patronage  with  the 
Senate,  but  failed  to  end  “  senatorial  courtesy.”  Mr. 
Cleveland  fought  a  drawn  battle  with  Senator  Hill  over 
an  aopointment  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
with  all  his  native  aggressiveness,  fully  recognized  the 
custom  of  “  senatorial  courtesy  ”  in  the  matter  of 
appointments.  Perhaps  the  contrast  between  his  quiet 
acquiescence,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  s  vigoious  warring 
in  this  matter,  may  serve  to  illustrate  an  essential  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  characters  of  the  two  presidents.  Both 
men  conspicuously  illustrate  the  parallelogram  of 
motion  in  other  affairs  than  those  of  physics. 
Mass  multiplied  by  velocity  equals  momentum. 
The  man  of  great  mass  does  not  need  higl 
velocity  to  develop  formidable  momentum.  The  mai, 
with  relatively  small  mass  must  have  high  velocity,  it 
he  is  to  display  momentum  at  need.  Mr.  Cleveland  s 
mass  wras  relatively  large,  his  velocity  relatively  low, 
but  he  had  great  momentum,  and  especially  great 
power  of  “  staying  put.”  In  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  terms 
of  the  equation  were  reversed,  and  his  strength  lay  in 
his  velocity;  he  had  to  keep  going  to  be  at  his  best. 
His  motto  should  have  been  :  “  Perseverance,  dear  my 
lord,  keeps  honour  bright.” 

One  conspicuous  senator  announces  that  the  Senate 
means  to  assert  its  power  in  foreign  affairs  against  the 
pretentions  of  anv  Secretary  of  State  whom  Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing  may  call  to  his  Cabinet.  “  By  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,”  is  a  nebulous  consti- 
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tutional  phrase  that  may  serve  as  excuse  for  a  steady 
enlargement  of  the  Senate’s  share  in  treaty  making, 
and  all  that  concerns  our  foreign  relations.  More 
than  once  the  Senate  has  attempted  such  self-ag¬ 
grandizement,  but  the  President  has  usually  resisted 
the  aggression  with  essential  success.  Mr.  Harding 
may  be  the  President  to  concede  the  pretentions  of  the 
Senate.  George  Washington  was  apparently  inclined 
to  treat  the  small  Senate  of  his  day  somewhat  as  a 
council  of  state,  but  the  Senate  had  no  mind  to  such  a 
function.  A  yielding  president,  himself  just  promoted 
from  the  Senate  and  possibly  influenced  by  the  outcry 
against  “  one-man  power,”  might  accept  such  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  constitutional  word  “  advice  ”  as 
should  enable  the  Senate  even  at  this  late  day  to  as¬ 
sume  as  to  foreign  relations  somewhat  of  the  functions 
of  a  council  of  state.  Polk  consulted  the  Senate  as  to 
its  attitude  before  taking  an  important  step  in  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  Great  Britain,  and  other  Presidents  have 
thought  it  wise  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  Senators  of  their  own  party,  when  delicate  foreign 
questions  were  pending.  Four  or  possibly  eight  years 
of  steady  insistence  by  the  Senate  upon  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  share  in  all  that  concerns  foreign  relations 
would  place  it  in  a  stronger  position  as  to  our  foreign 
policy  than  it  ever  held  before,  and  would  correspond¬ 
ingly  reduce  the  importance  of  the  President  in  such 
relations. 

THE  GROUP-SYSTEM  IN  POETRY. 

THE  appearance  of  yet  another  anthology*  has 
led  us  to  reflect  not  so  much  on  its  merits,  which 
are  inconsiderable,  as  upon  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  mass-production  to  verse.  The  group 
system  out  of  which  this  tendency  has  developed,  as 
such  is  neither  new  nor  in  itself  undesirable.  The 
world’s  literature  is  starred  with  groups,  whether  they 
chose  their  own  names,  like  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad,  or 
were  presented  with  them,  like  the  Mermaid  and  Lake 
Schools.  Such  association  has  the  great  merit  of 
bringing  criticism  to  bear  by  those  best  qualified  to  use 
it,  while  adding  the  glow  of  praise  and  companionship 
•  to  those  in  need  of  it.  The  course  of  the  true  lover  of 
letters  is  rougher  even  than  that  of  a  woman.  The 
public  is  indifferent,  established  writers  critical,  and 
publishers  shy.  It  is  natural  that  the  newcomers 
should  band  themselves  for  a  common  attack  on  all 
three. 

But  the  brigading  of  talent  has  its  dangers.  It  is 
true  that  the  ways  leading  to  Parnassus  are  hard  to 
the  feet,  and  that  they  are  littered  with  the  dead  of 
spiritual  adventure.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  those 
who  have  attained  the  highest  peak  have  climbed,  often 
in  failure,  alone.  The  severe  judgment,  whether  of 
Euterpe  or  her  sisters,  is  not  affected  by  the  applause 
attending  the  climber.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  ladies  are  deaf  to  noise  as  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  music.  For  them  a  little  creepy  shape 
limping  out  of  the  shadows  may  be  the  hero  coming 
home,  while  the  brass'bands  are  soundlessly  perform¬ 
ing  the  dirge  of  the  conqueror  whom  they  celebrate. 
And  meanwhile,  the  first,  true  to  his  own  vision,  plods 
higher  and  higher.  The  second  more  and  more  turns 
his  face  to  the  pleasant  and  populous  plains,  and  in  due 
course,  as  new  bands  and  new  populations  take  the 
place  of  the  old,  is  forgotten. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  a  paroxysm  of 
association  The  impetus  had  its  origin  in  a  protest 
against  the  decay  of  poetry.  With  the  death  of  Swin¬ 
burne’s  powers  it  seemed  that  English  poetry  died. 
There  was  a  long  and  barren  period  fitfully  illuminated 
by  the  torch  of  Stephen  Phillips.  But  apart  from  the 
glow-worm  radiance,  and  from  what  was  whispered 
over  the  seas  from  Ireland,  silence  and  dark  descended. 

The  age  of  gold  had  yielded,  it  was  supposed,  to  the 
age  of  prose,  when  Mr.  Marsh  changed  all  that.  Out 
of  his  head — fully  armed — emerged  suddenly  upon  an 
intimidated  world  the  Georgians.  The  little  mud-col¬ 
oured  collection  had  ended  and  begun  a  period.  Verse 
through  this  gentle  channel  begun  to  struggle  out  to 
sea. 

^Cambridge  Poets,  1914-20.  Heffer.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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Mr.  Marsh  had  done  much,  when  another  patron 
of  verse — second  only  to  him  in  influence — came  to  the 
aid  of  the  poets.  The  Great  War  seconded  his  efforts 
— ‘‘after  us,”  said  the  War  to  Mr.  Marsh,  ‘‘the 
deluge  of  poetry.”  Indeed,  so  complete  was  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  these  two  forces  that  those  who  search  for 
the  authorship  of  the  war  may  be  inclined  to  suspect 
Mr.  Marsh.  On  . this  we  pronounce  no  opinion,  merely 
observing  that  if  Mr.  Marsh  did,  in  order  to  give  fuller 
scope  to  poetry,  create  the  war,  he  must  have  subse¬ 
quently  regretted  his  action.  For  Wilhelm  is  not  the 
only  monarch  that  has  been  deposed.  Other  and  more 
sinister  rulers  in  the  land  of  post-war  poetry  have  ap¬ 
peared,  and  each,  like  Mr.  Marsh,  with  a  court  fully 
equipped,  and  disputing  with  acerbity  the  right  to  exist 
of  all  the  others. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  groups.  We  have 
had  Mr.  Ezra  Pound  and  his  Imagists.  Those  writers 
saw  through  the  Georgians.  They  were  not  to  be  en¬ 
snared  by  rhyme,  or  what  had  previously  been  known 
as  rhythm. 

One  or  at  most  two  thoughts  linked  to  a  cadence 
was  their  battle  cry.  It  might  well  have  fallen  upon 
an  unreceptive  world  but  for  the  group  system.  Mr. 
Pound,  however,  looked  after  the  pennies  of  his  group, 
realising  that  only  thus  would  the  Pounds  look  after 
themselves.  The  shrill  voices  raised  in  chorus  attracted 
attention,  and  thus,  while  each  individual  member  of 
the  band  might  sing  flat  or  sharp,  have  a  cracked  voice 
or  a  stringless  fiddle,  the  total  volume  of  sound  com¬ 
manded  respect.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Imag¬ 
ists  registered  itself  as  a  trade  union,  and,  having  laid 
down  its  rules,  provided  publicity  as  one  of  the  benefits 
of  membership.  And  one  result  is  that  a  poet  like  Mr. 
Flint  is  now  finding  it  hard  to  prove  that  his  merits 
are  his  own  (which  they  are),  and  not  a  section  in  the 
Imagist  system  of  manufacture  ultimately  to  be 
assembled  for  the  production  of  the  finished  article  by 
Mr.  Pound. 

But  the  Georgians  have  not  remained  idle  under  this 
attack.  Mr.  Marsh  has  picked  up  the  gauntlet,  and 
produced  a  counter-group.  In  this  he  has  had  the 
formidable  assistance  of  Mr.  Squire.  They  began  with 
the  war-poets.  One  after  another  some  brilliant  boy 
in  the  presence  of  death  sent  out  a  brief  challenge  to 
the  old  assailant.  These  challenges  were  carefully 
collected,  and  in  the  place  left  vacant  by  Rupert  Brooke 
stepped  Messrs.  Sassoon,  Graves  and  Nichols,  and  a 
host  of  others  who  died,  not  only  that  England,  but  that 
poetry  might  live.  So  far  as  the  collection  of  indivi¬ 
dual  verse  was  concerned,  death  imposed  a  unity  which 
Mr.  Squire  and  Mr.  Marsh  could  not  mar.  But  as  the 
first  glow  wore  off,  it  was  seen  that  the  surviving 
figures  were  perhaps  hardly  of  the  substance  to  stand 
alone.  A  new  group  of  Georgians  emerged,  but  these 
were  perhaps  more  fully  to  be  described  as  Lloyd- 
Georgians,  in  that  they  woke  every  day  to  find  them¬ 
selves  famous,  and  were  quite  unable  to  conjecture  how 
the  Press  discovered  all  these  things.  Each  of  them 
was  for  all,  and  all  for  each,  so  that  some  day  the 
printers  of  the  next  anthologv  will  mix  the  type  and 
each  author’s  name  will  be  affixed  to  the  work  of  an¬ 
other,  and  nobody — neither  author  nor  public — will 
know. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Davison  has  rushed  in  with  his 
anthology.  The  fear  that  here  was  yet  a  new  group 
is  allayed  by  an  examination  of  Mr.  Davison’s  own 
poems. f  He  belongs,  we  are  happy  to  assure  the 
curious,  to  the  Squirearchy.  This  Cambridge  Antho¬ 
logy  is,  as  it  were,  a  by-product  using  up  some  of  the 
fragments  not  required  for  the  main  business  of  pro¬ 
duction.  This  explains  why  the  intrusion  of  new 
authors  is  permitted.  They  are  not  Georgians — Miss 
Harrison,  Mr.  Le  Maitre,  Fredegond  Shove  and  the 
rest — -but  probationers  in  the  preparatory  school  which 
Mr.  Davison,  with  his  wealth  of  experience  and  in 
virtue  of  his  advanced  age,  is  well  equipped  to  conduct. 
He  is  a  merciless  master.  All  passion,  all  individuality 
go,  save  where  the  women  “  D  ”  and  Miss  Shove  will 
indicate  in  spite  of  their  cool  pedagogue,  that  even  at 
Cambridge  there  are  hearts  to  be  hurt.  Meantime,  the 
fPoems.  By  Edward  L.  Davison.  Bell.  3s.  6d.  net. 
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central  assembling  factory  is  amassing  material,  and 
it  may  be  that,  when  Mr.  Davison  recommends  one  of 
his  pupils  for  promotion,  they  may  be  admitted  to  the 
smoothly  running  shop  where  they  will  be  worked  into 
the  finished  Georgian  article,  and  accorded  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  being  absorbed  into  a  powerful  combine, 
with  its  admirable  system  of  publicity. 

Nor  do  we  exhaust  the  centres  of  self-appreciation 
with  these.  Are  we  to  forget  ‘  Coterie,’  ‘  Voices,’  and 
‘  Wheels  ’  ?  We  are  not,  at  any  rate,  not  if  the  cap¬ 
able  editors  of  these  publications  can  prevent  it.  But 
in  each  of  these  groups,  and  so  far  as  they  are  separ¬ 
able,  there  is  the  same  instinct  of  self-protection. 

These  are  all  good  trade  unionists,  rightly  contemp¬ 
tuous  of  the  unorganized.  They  recognise,  with  some 
petulance,  other  unions,  but  for  the  unattached  they 
have  no  mercy.  And  rightly  so.  If  single  poets — for 
example,  Mr.  Binyon — are  to  take  huge  tracts  of  Par¬ 
nassus,  what  is  left  for  the  groups?  The  grim  shadow 
of  under-employment,  even  of  unemployment,  is  always 
present  to  them.  In  combining  they  have  grasped  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

Posterity  may,  perhaps,  not  be  so  sure  that  this  is 
the  best  spirit  in  which  to  preserve  poetry.  But  the 
groups  don’t  care.  “Posterity,”  they  say;  “Non¬ 
sense  !  We  are  posterity.” 

THE  ARMY  UNDER  WELLINGTON. 

R.  FORTESCUE  has  a  great  and  deserved  re¬ 
putation  as  the  historian  of  our  Army,  and  in  his 
latest  volumes*  carries  it  on  to  the  end  of  the 
conflict  with  Napoleon,  an  epoch  at  which  some  writers 
might  be  content  to  rest  from  their  labours.  But  Mr. 
Fortescue  has  had  it  in  mind  all  along,  and  rightly,  to 
complete  his  task  up  to  1870.  So  much  the  better  for 
the  Army,  and  for  all  who  can  appreciate  what  the 
Army  owes  to  its  historian  :  but  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  historian,  for  (as  he  says  in  the  Preface)  “  hencefor¬ 
ward  Clio’s  doors  are  barred  to  men,  myself  among 
them,  who  have  not  considerable  private  means.”  We 
owe  it  to  him  to  make  the  end  worth  the  sacrifice. 

Those  who  have  followed  this  ‘  History  ’  from  the 
beginning,  twenty  years  ago,  will  expect  much,  and 
will  not  be  disappointed.  He  narrates  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  skill  the  intricate  operations  by  which  Welling¬ 
ton  “  drove  the  Mounseers  out  of  Spain  ”  :  he  tells  (in 
parenthesis,  as  it  were)  all  that  need  be  known,  so  far 
as  the  Army  is  concerned,  of  the  American  War  (1812- 
14);  and  he  gives  a  remarkable  summary  of  the  Wa¬ 
terloo  campaign.  Mr.  Fortescue  has  a  wonderful  eye 
for  ground,  and  has  seen  for  himself  most  of  the  war 
areas  and  battlefields  concerned  :  the  maps  and  plans 
are  as  clear  and  good  as  ever — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
“  the  Pyrenees  have  never  been  surveyed,  except  in 
the  most  superficial  fashion,  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
frontier,  and  are  not  too  well  mapped  even  on  the 
French  side.”  With  an  art  that  conceals  itselt,  he  ex¬ 
cels  in  describing  a  battle;  and  in  his  account  of  Vitoria 
(so  spelt)  the  Nivelle,  the  Nive,  Orthez,  and  Toulouse 
we  have  repeated  examples  of  this  excellence,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  memorable  description  of  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo. 

The  relief  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  pressure  of  the 
French  occupation  was  in  any  case  a  supremely  difficult 
task  :  but  when  one  realises  the  complications  of  supply 
and  transport,  diplomacy  and  finance,  indifference  and 
often  actual  opposition  in  Spain  and  Portugal  them¬ 
selves,  the  accomplishment  of  Wellington  proves  be¬ 
yond  dispute  his  genius  for  organisation.  For  his 
“  triumph  in  the  Peninsula  at  large  was  one  of  organisa¬ 
tion  rather  than  of  strategy  and  tactics  .  .  Wel¬ 

lington’s  supplies  were  always  hunting  for  his  army; 
Joseph’s  army  was  always  hunting  for  its  supplies.” 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative  itself,  and  in  special 
chapters,  we  learn  much  about  the  Staff  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  administration  of  the  Army  at  this  time,  at  home 
and  in  the  field;  and  the  historian  confirms  his  earlier 
appreciation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  “  our  best  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  ”  The  Prince  strove  with  unfailing 

*A  History  of  the  British  Army.  By  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Fortescue,  LL.D.  Vols.  ix  and  x  (1813-15),  with  a  separate 
volume  of  maps.  Macmillan  :  84s.  net. 
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honesty  of  purpose  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army  in  all  departments,  the  better  to  support  the  plans 
and  to  supply  the  needs  of  Wellington.  With  men  at 
hand  like  Harry  Calvert  as  Adjutant-General,  and 
Henry  Torrens  as  Military  Secretary,  “  the  unfailing 
industry  of  the  Duke  of  York,  his  accessibility  to  all 
officers,  his  readiness  to  look  into  all  grievances,  and 
his  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  masters  in  the  Cabinet, 
made  him  an  ideal  chief.”  Mr.  Fortescue  goes  on  to 
say,  not  without  truth,  “  If  the  whole  business  of  the 
military  forces  and  of  the  war  could  have  been  left  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  there  would  have  been  infinitely  less 
bungling  in  the  organisation  of  the  military  strength  of 
the  country,  and  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  abortive 
and  absurd  expeditions.”  Such  expeditions  and  the 
distraction  they  caused,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  operations 
Lord  William  Bentinck  planned  or  partially  executed 
in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  N.E.  Spain. 

Wellington  Mr.  Fortescue  paints  very  clearly. 

“  In  action  he  was  sagacious  to  see  an  opportunity 
and  swift  to  seize  it,  audacious  in  taking  risks,  calm 
and  unmoved  at  the  most  critical  moments,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  that  rare  physical  courage  without  which  no 
general  has  ever  risen  to  supreme  height,  but  which 
in  his  case,  as  in  Napoleon’s,  has  never  been  sufficiently 
recognised.”  He  was  not  “  an  ideal  leader,  for  he 
commanded  no  such  adoration  from  his  men  as  had 
Marlborough  ”  :  “  not  a  lovable  character,”  for  he 
was  “  never  loved  in  his  life  by  man  or  woman  ”;  but 
he  had  “  the  transcendent  common-sense  which  he 
so  much  admired  in  Marlborough  ”;  “he  was  in¬ 
defatigable  and  he  was  ubiquitous  ”;  and  “  with  him:, 
as  with  Marlborough,  it  was  patience  in  action  that 
conquered  all  things,  while  impatience  showed  itself 
only  in  writing.”  A  hard  master,  in  a  hard  school — 
duty,  nothing  but  duty  :  “his  true  title  to  fame  is  that 
he  was  the  most  industrious,  the  most  patriotic,  the 
most  faithful,  and  the  most  single-hearted,  public  ser¬ 
vant  that  has  ever  toiled  for  the  British  nation.” 

Such  a  man,  it  is  clear,  could  never  be  the  mere 
figure-head  of  a  Staff :  but,  as  having  trained  his  Staff 
himself,  with  infinite  patience,  he  knew  their  individual 
value,  and  handled  them  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
sympathy  and  sarcasm.  For  his  Artillery  and  En¬ 
gineer  officers,  often  accomplishing  their  tasks  under 
extraordinary  difficulties,  he  showed  little  appreciation 
— and,  perhaps  because  of  this,  siege  operations  were 
certainly  the  least  successful  of  all  the  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  Peninsular  War.  In  independent  com¬ 
mand  his  generals,  like  Napoleon’s  Marshals,  were 
nearly  always  nervous  and  diffident:  “  They  are  really 
heroes  (he  said)  when  I  am  on  the  spot  to  direct  them, 
but  when  I  am  obliged  to  quit  them  they  are  children.” 

Mr.  Fortescue  has  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Americans 
in  the  war  of  1812-14  : 

“  The  American  troops  and  leaders,  with  some 
few  brilliant  exceptions,  proved  themselves  so  con¬ 
temptible  that  in  two  full  years  they  accomplished 
absolutely  nothing.  .  .  In  truth  war,  an  ugly 

thing  at  the  best  of  times,  is  rarely  so  inhuman  as 
when  waged  by  amateurs.  .  .  But  democracies, 

whether  American  or  British,  have  short  memories, 
and  no  love  for  the  lessons  of  history.  .  .  The 

only  quality  that  never  fails  them  is  conceit,  and  the 
only  teacher  that  can  prevail  with  them  is  disaster.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  spare  the  blunders 
made  on  the  British  side;  and  in  this  connection  he  is 
severely  critical  of  the  Navy. 

The  Waterloo  campaign  has  a  vast  literature  of  its 
own,  and  its  difficulties  and  discrepancies  are  familiar 
enough  after  a  century  of  controversy.  Mr.  Fortes¬ 
cue,  as  was  to  be  expected,  treats  it  with  a  true  sense 
of  proportion  :  for1  him  the  campaign  is  not  a  thing 
apart,  but  a  climax  which  concludes  a  definite  period. 
With  his  “  Peninsular  fellows,”  Wellington  had  de¬ 
feated  Napoleon’s  Marshals  :  with  a  remnant  of  them, 
recruited  chiefly  from  the  militia,  and  interspersed  with 
Netherland  and  German  contingents,  he  was  now  to 
meet  Napoleon  himself. 

The  tale  is  admirably  told.  In  the  pause  before  the 
conflict  we  seem  to  see  the  armies  of  Europe  assembling 
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to  consider  in  closer  detail  the  commanders  and  the  on  love  in  this  fashion?  To  whom  apparently  the  only 
troops — British,  Netherlands,  Prussians,  French — on  other  topic  is  “business,”  and  even  that  only  as  a 


either  side  of  the  Sambre;  to  feel  the  expectation  and 
uncertainty,  the  pity  and  terror  of  it  all.  Then  the 
four  days,  the  four  acts  'of  the  drama.  We  mark 
Napoleon’s  advantage,  when  he  surprised'the  Allies  on 
15th  June;  we  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  Ligny  and 
Quatre  Bras,  the  opportunities,  the  misunderstandings, 
the  delays  and  disappearances  of  17th  June;  and  we 
live  again  through  every  hour  of  the  agony  at  Wa¬ 
terloo.  Not  as  a  critic  for  critics,  but  truly  as  a  man 
for  men,  has  Mr.  Fortescue  written  what  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  here;  and  here,  in  the  story  of  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo,  as  often,  but  never  better  before,  he  has 
shown  us,  with  a  sympathy  that  few  historians  can 
create  or  revive,  the  very  soul  of  the  British  Army. 

Criticisms  of  men  and  nations  follow  in  a  final 
chapter.  Napoleon  failed;  and  once  more  the  his¬ 
torian  tries  to  trace  the  causes.  On  the  field  Wel¬ 
lington’s  “  mere  presence  diffused  an  atmosphere  of 
calm  and  confidence,  and  all  who  were  aware  of  it 
thanked  God  and  took  courage”;  but  Wellington’s 
own  description  of  it  next  day  was  simply,  “  It  has 
been  a  damned  nice  thing,  the  nearest  run  thing  that 
ever  you  saw  in  your  life.” 

LIVING  ON  LOVER. 

IT  is  a  commonplace  of  French  criticism  that  Eng¬ 
lish  authors  are  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  love 
and  passion.  It  has  even  been  declared  that  our 
writers  lack  the  germinal  vivacity  to  understand  these 
tender  matters.  It  may  be  so.  Our  French  friends 
certainly  devote  vast  attention  to  them,  and  by  com¬ 
parison,  we  of  the  white  cliffs  may  well  appear  a  frigid 
folk.  Take  M.  Louis  Verneuil’s  play,  ‘  Daniel,’  for 
example,  now  in  the  first  flush  of  what  promises  to  be 
a  good  career  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre.  It  is  in  four 
acts,  but  it  has  practically  only  one  theme.  Nearly  all 
the  leading  characters  are  living  for  love.  One  of 
them  is  at  death’s  door  for  lack  of  it.  They  think  of 
little  else.  They  talk  of  nothing  else.  Marguerite 
Arnault,  deprived  of  the  requisite  tenderness  from  her 
husband,  Albert,  seeks  and  finds  it  in  a  lover,  Maurice 
Granger.  Maurice  himself  has  had  several  previous 
“affairs.”  Daniel  Arnault,  Albert’s  brother,  had 
loved  Marguerite  so  intensely  that,  when  she  married 
his  brother,  he  took  to  opium,  and  is  now  a  dying 
man.  Marguerite’s  sister,  Suzanne,  is  in  love  with 
Etienne  Bourdin,  and  he  with  her,  and  their  talk  is  all 
of  love  and  marriage,  though  in  this  case  there  is  a  pre¬ 
occupation  with  finance  which  almost  strikes  the  “cold 
English  note.”  Even  Marguerite’s  Mamma  is  by  no 
means  averse  from  a  little  flirtation.  There  is  a  bache¬ 
lor  doctor  in  attendance  upon  her,  and  they  play  chess 
together,  but  most  of  their  talk  is  of  the  blind  god  and 
his  mischiefs. 

The  usual  complications  arise.  Marguerite  finds 
herself  condemned  to  an  infinity  of  lying,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  those  secret  and  disguised  visits  to  her  lover’s 
rooms  which  play  so  picturesque  a  part  in  the  romans 
of  Anatole  France  and  lesser  writers.  There  is  also 
the  usual  agony  of  hiding  letters,  or  the  tearful  one  of 
burning  them.  Once  more,  as  usual,  the  heroine  pays 
a  call,  is  followed  by  her  husband,  rushes  into  another 
room,  leaves  her  bag  behind  (just  as  Lady  Windermere 
left  her  fan,  on  the  same  stage),  and  soon  the  “  loud 
bassoon  ”  of  the  husband  is  roaring  for  revenge.  Then 
the  brother,  poor  Daniel,  pours  forth  a  whole  string  of 
“  inexactitudes  ”  to  save  Maurice,  who  is  his  dearest 
friend.  In  the  end,  the  husband  (like  the  hero  of 
‘  John  Glayde’s  Honour,’  also  on  the  same  stage)  rises 
sublimely  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  lets  his  wife  go 
her  ways.  There  will  be  a  divorce.  Marguerite  and 
Maurice  can  marry  and  live  happy  ever  after.  And 
down  comes  the  curtain,  and  home  we  go,  convinced 
beyond  any  persuasion  that,  in  a  year  or  two,  Maurice 
will  once  more  be  temperamentally  expanding,  and  that 
the  last  state  of  poor  Marguerite  will  be  no  better  than 
the  first. 

Frankly,  is  it  not  a  little  bomd?  Are  there  whole 
family  circles  in  the  higher  French  bourgeoisie  who  live 


basis  of  love?  Are  music  and  painting,  literature  and 
politics  entirely  outside  the  conversational  scope?  So 
it  would  appear.  Like  the  Fairies  in  ‘  Iolanthe,’  the 
Arnault  circle  might  sing  in  chorus 

“  When  you  know  us  you’ll  discover 
That  we  mainly  live  on  lover.” 

We  do  not  say  the  play  is  uninteresting.  Its  first  two 
acts  are  absorbing.  Even  the  third,  in  spite  of  the 
Guignolesque  Daniel  (the  last  part  “  created  ”  by 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt)  and  his  surroundings,  includ¬ 
ing  a  red-headed  opium-smoking  damsel  who  has 
become  almost  as  cadaverous  as  the  gentleman  she 
visits,  has  its  excitements ;  while  the  fourth  contains 
the  fine  moment  in  which  Albert,  “  ennobled  by  a  vast 
regret,”  surrenders  his  wife  to  the  man  she  loves.  But 
there  are  surely  other  things  in  the  world  than  these 
everlasting  pirouettings  round  the  statue  of  Cupid. 
As  the  play  proceeds  we  begin  to  long  for  some  small 
sign  of  them  in  this  circle  of  well-dressed  Parisians. 

So  at  last  we  catch  ourselves  falling  back  from  the 
author  to  his  interpreters  for  our  aesthetic  comfort. 
Here  there  is  much  that  is  worth  the  watching.  The 
Maurice  of  Mr.  Lester  Faber  is  as  finished  a  piece  of 
acting  as  we  have  seen  in  a  character  of  this  kind  :  the 
actor’s  face  is  always  graphic,  and  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance  is  beautifully  rounded  off.  Miss  Alexandra  Car¬ 
lisle,  too,  as  Marguerite,  gives  us  many  interesting 
moments,  particularly  in  the  first  two  acts,  and  her 
elocution  is  as  good  as  ever,  though  a  long  recent 
residence  in  the  United  States  has  affected  her  accent 
a  little,  and  the  word  “  Doctor  ”  on  her  pretty  lips  be¬ 
comes  something  very  like  “  Darcter.  ”  Mr.  Aubrey 
Smith,  as  the  physician,  is  pleasant  and  weighty  and 
well-bred ;  and,  if  Mr.  Lyn  Harding  fails  to  bring  out 
all  that  is  in  the  part  of  the  husband,  he  at  any  rate 
becomes  effective  enough  when  he  can  raise  his  voice. 
Two  striking  studies  in  the  morbid  are  the  Daniel  of 
Mr.  Claude  Rains  and  the  Red-headed  Girl  of  Miss 
Gladys  Gray;  while  Miss  Edith  Evans  as  the  doctor’s 
patient,  and  Miss  Alice  Moffat  as  Suzanne  strike  notes 
of  a  varied  prettiness  and  help  to  adorn  the  scene. 

The  piece  has  been  translated  into  plain  English  by 
Miss  Sybil  Harris,  and  is  staged  with  the  completeness 
for  which  the  house  is  renowned.  It  makes,  on  the 
whole,  a  curious  entertainment,  but  is  worth  seeing, 
if  only  for  the  first  two  acts  and  the  general  histrionic 
level  attained. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY. 

SIR, — “  One  who  gave  up  voting  long  ago  ”  (22nd 
January,  p.  69),  is  good  enough  to  criticise  my  letter 
of  Januarv  1st,  on  the  Conservative  Party,  and  to  give 
me  a  few  answers  of  his  own.  He  suggests  that  it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  point,  if  I  had  answered 
some  of  my  numerous  queries.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
such  a  position  in  the  partv  as  entitles  me  to  suggest 
policies,  or  persons  to  lead  it.  I  wished  to  ventilate 
some  ideas  which  seemed  to  me  worth  discussion; 
and  the  ample  correspondence  my  letter  has  produced 
has  justified  me  in  supposing  that  my  purpose  was 
worth  while. 

I  do  not  see  what  right  “  One  who  gave  up  voting 
long  ago  ”  has  to  sav  anything  at  all.  He  has  de¬ 
liberated  withdrawn  himself  from  his  duty  as  a  citizen. 
Who  is  the  “  latter  ”  of  three  persons?  Does  he  mean 
the  “  last-named  ”?  This  laxitv  in  English  would  be 
distressing,  if  the  views  of  the  ex-voter  were  important. 
His  final  impertinence  about  cheering  up  does  not  in¬ 
terest  me  in  the  least.  But  it  may  suit  a  gentleman 
who  is  out  of  the  conflict.  I  must  decline  with  Mr. 
Ryder  to  drop  the  Empire.  It  seems  a  little  early  to 
do  that.  I  thought  there  was  a  war  a  while  since,  in 
which  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  played  a 
considerable  part. 
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SIR, — If  Messrs.  Asquith  &  Co.  had  gone  into  oppo¬ 
sition,  we  should  have  had  to  submit  either  to  defeat, 
or  to  an  inglorious  peace,  probably  on  some  ground  of 
maudlin  sentiment,  previously  formed  by  Lloyd  George 
— for  power. 

Of  all  the  chief  circumstances  which  won  the  war  the 
chiefest  was  the  chance  that  the  Liberal  party  happened 
to  be  in  power  to  declare  it,  and  were  thus  committed 
to  it.  But  the  Conservative  spirit  kept  them  to  it,  and 
that  spirit  won  the  war. 

Yes,  of  course,  it  is  a  leader  that  we  want  now. 
Lloyd  George  is  twiddling  with  the  Conservative  and 
Socialist  parties,  like  a  Chinaman  with  his  two  “  chop” 
sticks,  but  he  means  to  get  power  between  them  as  the 
Chinaman  does  his  rice— the  fixed  stick  being  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  and  the  movable  the  Socialist  party. 
We  must  not  tolerate  it,  and  I  am  certain  that  Labour 


PARLIAMENT  TO-DAY. 

SIR, — In  your  interesting  review  of  Mr.  Belloc’s 
book,  ‘The  House  of  Commons  and  Monarchy,’  last 
week  you  seem  to  suggest  that  the  House  is  no  worse 
than  it  was,  and  declare  that  it  “  takes  itself  almost 
ludicrously  seriously.”  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
there  has  always  been  venality  and  corruption,  and 
true  that,  as  Junius  remarked,  these  plagues  of  public 
life  cannot  be  removed  all  of  a  sudden.  An  Aristides 
the  Just  who  came  to  lecture  us  on  these  things,  and 
himself  pretended  to  be  above  all  personal  considera¬ 
tions  would  be  regarded  as  a  humbug,  and  might  re¬ 
ceive  the  equivalent  of  banishment  from  his  country, 
though  actual  departure  from  this  land  fit  for  heroes 
would  not  vex  many  people  I  know.  But,  if  corrup¬ 
tion  is  inevitable,  surely  its  amount  can  be,  and  ought 
to  be  reduced,  if  such  a  thing  as  progress  exists.  Has 
the  nation  learnt  nothing  since  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries?  Has  it  not  improved  in  its  con¬ 
sciousness  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong?  Your 
view  suggests  that  the  public  conscience  is  only  arti¬ 
ficially  alive,  flogged  into  action  by  the  Press-gang  of 
Fleet  Street.  This  I  doubt,  though  your  reviewer  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  right  than  I  am.  I  think  the 
public  sense  of  public  duty  in  Parliament  has  quickened 
of  late  years,  and  that  the  people  of  England  want 
better  representatives  to  rule  them,  who  will  approach 
nearer  the  ideal  of  disinterested  sendee,  and  get  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  practical  point  of  view  of  men  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  not  for  their  country’s  health,  but  for  their  own 
advantage.  I  noticed  recently  in  the  popular  press 
an  avowal  by  the  future  keeper  of  a  political  salon  (or 
salle  a  manger?)  that  politics  was  the  easiest  way  of 
getting  on— the  last  and  seldom  reached  superlative 
of  which  is  getting  honest.  If  this  spirit  is.  to  be 
frankly  advertised,  it  will  lead  to  representatives  who 
will  sell  themselves,  and  the  country,  and  everything 
else  for  their  own  profit.  And  the  country  will  be 
ruined  and  damned. 

As  it  deserves  to  be,  you  may  reply.  But  it  is  sin¬ 
gularly  difficult  nowadays  for  a  disinterested  man  to 
carry  any  weight  in  politics.  He  is  submerged  or 
knocked  out  by  the  power  of  some  party  machine. 
But  England  does  possess  disinterested  men,  though  I 
do  not  myself  perceive  many  of  them  in  Parliament ; 
and  they  will,  I  think,  have  an  increasing  influence, 
when  they  can  get  a  hearing. 

Meanwhile,  the  Premier  reminds  me  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  Letter  57  of  Junius  : — 

“  The  people  of  England  are  not  apprised  of  the 
full  extent  of  their  obligations  to  you.  They  have 
yet  no  adequate  idea  of  the  endless  variety  of  your 
character.  ’  ’ 

G.  D.  G. 


OFFICIAL  REPRISALS? 

SIR, — I  know  a  Russian.  He  is  a  calm  and  peace¬ 
ful  man.  But  I  have  a  theory  that  Russia  is  a  dis¬ 
turbed  and  dangerous  country.  Will  this  be  another 
of  the  funniest  things  that  “  Irishman  ”  has  heard  for 
a  long  time? 


There  are  fanatics  in  Ireland,  but  they  are  few,  and 
the  soul  of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  found  in  them.  Since 
poor  McSwiney  was  allowed  to  kill  himself  there  has 
been  no  case  of  refusal  to  take  food  in  prison.  This 
is  right  and  reasonable,  but  not  heroic. 

Ireland  must  have  made  over  twenty  million  pounds 
sterling  since  the  Armistice  out  of  the  extra  troops 
which  have  been  stationed  in  the  country.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  this  fact  in  view,  because  to  fail  to  do 
so  is  to  ignore  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  Irish 
psychology. 

H.  MONTAGU  BAIN. 


THE  REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S  RETURNS 

FOR  1919. 

SIR, — The  Registrar-General’s  returns  for  the  year 
1919  have  now  been  published,  and  we  are  not  likely  to 
hear  anything  about  them  from  the  vivisectors,  vac¬ 
cinators  and  serum-mongers. 

During  the  war  we  heard  much  laudation  of  the  won¬ 
derful  benefits  conferred  upon  mankind  by  the  discovery 
and  application  of  tetanus  anti-toxin.  Experiments 
on  animals  with  this  disease  are  admittedly  extremely 
painful*;  and  therefore  every  effort  was  made  to  as¬ 
sure  the  world  of  the  enormous  saving  of  human  life 
effected  by  the  anti-toxin  as  a  justification  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  sufferings  involved  in  the  experiments. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  wonderful  anti-toxin  which 
prevented  anybody  from  dying  in  France  from  tetanus 
should  mysteriously  lose  its  efficacy  when  it  crosses  the 
Channel. 

The  deaths  from  tetanus  per  million  living  persons  in 
the  civil  population  of  England  and  Wales  during  the 
last  seven  years,  which  cover  the  war  period,  are  as 
follows  : — 


1913  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918  1919 

5  5  4  4  5  4  4 

Of  course  the  Registrar-General  has  no  bias,  his  re¬ 
putation  is  not  one  that  can  be  enhanced  by  the  trumpet¬ 
ing  of  a  serum  or  the  acclaiming  of  an  inoculation,  and 
with  dry  brevity  he  thus  dispels  the  Hallelujahs  of  the 
vivisectors. 

As  we  are  constantly  thumped  with  the  marvellous 
alleged  triumphs  of  diptheria  anti-toxin,  I  now  set  out 
that  the  average  annual  death-rate  per  million  living 
persons  for  the  15  years  immediately  preceding  1894 
was  170  and  for  the  following  26  years  was  190. 

No  intelligent  explanation  from  the  vivisectors  and 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society— who,  after  all,  may 
be  assumed  to  be  familiar  with  arithmetic — has  yet 
been  forthcoming  of  how  it  comes  about  that  since  the 
introduction  of  the  wonderful  cure  the  death-rate  from 
the  disease  has  been  appreciably  higher  than  before  it 
was  used.  But  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Paget  for  an 
unintelligent  effort  to  explain  it. 

This  brilliant  spokesman  of  the  vivisectors  tells  us 
that  anti-toxin  is  like  an  umbrella,  and  cannot  prevent 
the  disease  any  more  than  that  anti-pluvial  convenience 
can  prevent  rain. 

He  does  not  perceive  that  if  an  umbrella  was  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  projected  more  rain  upon  one  who 
used  it  than  he  would  otherwise  receive,  no  one  but  a 
fool  or  an  amphibian  would  carry  one  abroad. 

Mr.  Paget  in  his  book,  ‘  Experiments  on  Animals,’ 
claimed  that  the  vivisectors  had  found  a  cure  for 


myxoedema. 

The  Registrar-General  does  not  give  the  death-rate 
for  this  disease  separately,  but  he  has  written  to  me 
saying,  “  We  class  deaths  from  myxoedema  under  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  thyroid  body,”  and  the  death-rate  for  those 
diseases  he  records  as  follows  : — 
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A  rise  of  eight  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  death-rate  in 
the  table  containing  myxoedema  does  not  afford  much 
support  to  Mr.  Paget’s  claim  that  the  vivisectors  have 
found  a  cure  for  it  ! 

Twenty-one  years  ago  this  same  Mr.  Paget  told  us 
that  the  vivisectors  had  discovered  something  called 
glycogen,  which  he  suggested  was  going  to  have  a 
“  profound  influence  ”  on  the  treatment  of  diabetes.  It 
was  discovered  by  Claud  Bernard,  who  cut  up  alive 
many  dogs  in  the  process. 

I  have  searched  the  returns  back  as  far  as  1861,  and 
I  now  give  the  death-rate  per  million  living  persons 
from  diabetes  in  England  and  Wales  from  1861  to  1919; 
they  are  as  follows  : — 

5  years.  5  years  5  years.  5  years.  5  years.  5  years. 

1861—65  1866—70  1871—75  1876—80  1881—85  1886—90 

29.2  31.8  35.8  40.4  51.4  62.4 

5  years.  5  years.  5  years.  5  years.  5  years.  4  years. 

1891—95  1896-1900  1901—5  1906—10  1911—15  1916—19 

69.4  81.0  89.2  102.2  117.2  112.3 

I  dare  say  Mr.  Paget  was  quite  right,  and  the  steady 
increase  in  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  through  all 
these  years  may  very  likely  be  due  to  what  he  called  the 
“  profound  influence  ”  of  this  discovery  of  glycogen. 

Thus  is  the  torture  of  animals  defended  by  the 
coward  Science,  and  thus  do  men  and  women  die  the 
faster  in  consequence. 

In  the  meantime  the  death-rates  from  diseases  that 
have  escaped  treatment  by  the  vivisectors’  nostrums 
have  consistently  decreased  for  many  years  past,  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  ministrations  of  the  kindly  physician  and  to 
the  improved  sanitation  of  our  homes. 

There  is  no  serum  or  anti-toxin  discovered  for  the 
cure  of  measles,  and  so  we  find  that  the  death-rate  was 
326  per  million  in  1905  and  is'96  per  million  in  1919. 

There  is  no  serum  or  anti-toxin  discovered  for  the 
cure  of  scarlet  fever,  so  the  death-rate  has  fallen  from 
113  in  1905  to  33  in  1919. 

There  is  no  serum  or  anti-toxin  discovered  for  the 
cure  of  whooping-cough,  so  the  death-rate  has  fallen 
from  256  in  1905  to  71  in  1919. 

Some  day  perhaps  the  great  world  will  awake  to  the 
awful  sequence  whereby  death  follows  in  the  footsteps 
of  cruelty,  and  in  very  self-defence  sweep  away  the  dens 
of  infamy  where  animals  that  love  and  trust  us  are  day 
and  night,  year  after  year,  subjected  to  sickening 
m  iSeries 

STEPHEN  COLERIDGE. 

National  Anti-Vivisection  Society, 

92,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 

[We  print  below  portions  of  a  private  letter  from 
New  York,  which  gives  some  independent  views  on  the 
United  States  and  the  economic  problems  of  to-day  due 
to  the  war.] 

“  Sterling  is  artificially  depressed  in  my  view.  In¬ 
deed,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  I  think  we  shall 
see  considerably  higher  rates  in  the  near  future.  Francs 
I  do  not  like,  but  presumably  they  will  move  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  £,  but  France,  in  my  opinion,  must  be 
viewed  as  a  naughty  child.  Indeed,  I  think  her  atti¬ 
tude  (vindictive)  and  the  crass  stupidity  of  this  country 
in  taking  such  a  selfish  local  view  of  the  world  position, 
are  the  factors  which  make  for  the  existing  chaotic 
state  of  things  financial. 

The  only  things  which  really  make  for  a  real  equili¬ 
brium  are  to  extend  an  honest  helping  hand  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  “  modus 
vivendi  ”  with  Russia.  Consider  the  question  from  an 
entirely  consumptive  point  of  view. 

Normally  production  of  raw  materials  is  regulated 
to  meet  ordinary  demand.  This  has  been  overlooked, 
and  we  now  find  the  demand  of  300  million  cannot 
be  met,  owing  to  their  not  being  in  a  position  to  pay 
for  goods.  (100  million  Huns,  and  say  200  million 
Russkies).  Hence  we  have  an  over-production,  with 
the  result  that  both  London  and  N.Y.  (the  great  con¬ 
tractual  distributing  centres)  are  so  overloaded  that 
you  can  buy  materials  there  at  rates  cheaper  than  the 
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producing  countries  are  prepared  to  sell  (in  fact,  can 
afford  to  sell). 

Another  great  item  is  the  fact  that  banks  over  here 
as  banks  do  not  exist.  They  are  so  interlocked  with 
merchandizing  propositions  (in  many  cases,  actual  sub¬ 
sidiaries).  The  so-called  banks  have  encouraged  the 
holding  up  of  commodities  by  the  merchants  and 
the  artificial  boosting  of  prices.  The  result  is 
that  now  the  ordinary  public  cannot  afford  to 
buy  and  the  consequent  reaction  has  set  in.  I 
think  everything  must  eventually  recover,  owing  to 
the  rapid  slump  having  taken  raw  materials  below 
their  “  true  ”  market  (equilibrium)  point;  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  will  be  slow,  and  if  the  situation  becomes  worse, 
which  I  do  not  anticipate,  the  bottom  will  utterly  fa'l 
out  of  all  markets,  and  there  will  be  a  debacle.  Quota¬ 
tions  even  now  in  produce  are  entirely  fictitious,  and 
any  forced  realization,  which  is  possible  but  not  pro¬ 
bable,  would  smash  markets  with  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences. 

Take,  for  example,  cotton.  India  has  practically  a 
full  year’s  crop  in  hand,  and  at  the  moment  Japan  is 
offering  manufactured  piece  goods  at  but  a  slight  frac¬ 
tion  over  the  cost  of  raw  Indian  cotton.  What  is  the 
conclusion  ? 

Cocoa,  coffee,  cocoanuts  are  almost  unsaleable — ex¬ 
cept  in  small  lots — and  yet  another  year’s  crop  is 
rapidly  maturing.  Furs  and  almost  anything  you  can 
name  are  in  the  same  position. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  England  alone — and  mind 
you  from  no  altruistic  motive — is  endeavouring  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  solution,  of  course,  is  a  rehabilitated 
Germany;  which  automatically  means  a  100  million 
market  for  all  raw  materials.  It  can  be  done  by  a 
little  good  will,  and  by  taking  a  broader  view — not 
grasping  for  the  selfish  profits  of  the  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  looking  ahead  that  either  there  is 
going  to  be  world  bankruptcy,  or  else  (perhaps  even 
more  undesirable)  that  within  10  years,  if  France  con¬ 
tinues  her  vindictive  policy  and  America  her  selfish  at¬ 
titude,  we  shall  inevitably  be  faced  by  a  strong  defen¬ 
sive  and  offensive  alliance  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain.  I  dislike  Huns  individually  and  collectively; 
the  only  things  that  I  have  to  thank  them  for  are  an 
empty  pocket-book,  a  badly  jarred  nervous  system,  and 
several  wounds;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  think,  the  war 
being  over,  no  good  can  come  to  any  of  the  Allies  or 
associates  by  pursuing  a  policy  of  extermination.  I 
am  not  very  religious,  as  you  know,  but  hate  never 
got  anybody  anywhere.  After  all,  the  Germans’ 
greatest  fault  was  what  we  individually  pride  ourselves 
upon,  namely,  patriotism.  The  nation  in  our  view  was 
misled  by  a  faction.  Then  by  all  means  punish  the 
faction,  but  try  to  assist  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  this 
direction  lies  the  solution  of  present  day  economic  pro¬ 
blems.” 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  SINN  FEIN. 

SIR, — Mr.  Arnold  lacks  that  spirit  of  detachment, 
that  breadth  of  vision  and  that  philosophic  calm  that  is 
so  desirable  in  those  who  wish  to  view  Irish  affairs 
aright.  He  seems  to  have  an  instinctive  horror  of 
priests;  to  negotiate  with  them  is  to  “  pander  ”  to 
them;  priests  preside  at  meetings  which  result  in 
“  ghastly,  cowardly  murders,”  and  those  who  follow 
priests  are  dupes.”  I  would  point  out  to  Mr.  Arnold 
that  the  rule  of  priests  has  not  always  been  entirely 
bad;  priests  led  the  Spaniard  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  vic¬ 
tory  in  his  long  crusade  against  the  Moor;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  rule  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Paraguay  and  even  in  the  Papal 
State  before  1870  the  Government  had  some  merits, 
though  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  conducted  on 
lines  that  would  make  the  hair  of  anyone,  saturated 
with  modern  ideas,  stand  on  end  with  dismay. 

In  England  we  have  eliminated  the  rule  of  the  priest 
as  nowhere  else;  are  the  results  then  so  brilliant?  If 
we  were  a  ‘‘priest-ridden  ”  country  we  should  probably 
have  no  Divorce  Court,  nor  would  our  homes  be 
soiled  with  the  river  of  filth  that  runs  through  them 
daily  by  means  of  the  morning  paper  in  the  interest  of 
justice,  as  if  there  were  nothing  but  justice  of  any 
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importance  in  this  world.  And  as  for  the  ghastly, 
cowardly  murders,”  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  one 
has  shown  such  sympathy  with  political  crime  as  Eng¬ 
land,  when  those  crimes  occur  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Empire.  For  years  England  has  been  the  safe  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  every  scoundrel  who  has  “  murdered  ”  an 
official  on  the  Continent,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not 
“  murder,”  but  a  blow  struck  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty.  So  perhaps  after  all  murders  committed 
against  an  alien  and  unpopular  government  are  not 
such  dreadful  things,  that  is,  if  our  method  of  reason¬ 
ing  about  them  when  they  take  place  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  is  correct.  I  say  this,  not  as  a  solution  of  the 
Irish  question,  which,  I  admit,  is  exceedingly  serious 
for  the  future  of  England,  but  as  an  appeal  to  people 
like  Mr.  Arnold,  to  look  at  the  matter  from  a  wider 
point  of  view. 

T.  PERCY  ARMSTRONG. 

THE  BOY  SCOUTS  FUND. 

SIR,— As  a  practical  worker  in  the  Scout  Move¬ 
ment  may  I  be  allou'ed  to  appeal  to  you  to  reconsider 
your  remarks  in  to'-day’s  issue  of  your  very  excellent 
Review?  Scouts  should  be,  and  are,  self-supporting, 
so  far  as  the  boys  themselves  go.  But  in  a  movement 
which  has  gripped  the  world  a  central  fund  for  the 
purposes  of  organisation  is  absolutely  essential.  I 
speak  from  wide  experience,  as  a  District  Commis¬ 
sioner,  a  County  Commissioner,  and  a  travelling  Chief 
Scouts’  Commissioner — and  I  am  still  a  Scout-master. 
Troops  support  themselves.  But  if  the  great  Scout 
ideal  of  Brotherhood  is  to  be  brought  home  to  the 
boys,  a  central  fund,  be  it  for  a  district,  or  a  county, 
or  the  country,  or  the  Empire,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
You  most  generously  acknowledge  the  work  of  the 
Chief  Scout. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  we  are  faced  with  three  possible 
events : 

1.  We  come  to  an  end. 

2.  We  come  under  Government  support  and  con¬ 
trol,  which  would  eventually  kill  us. 

3.  We  can  carry  on  a  great  work  for  the  Empire 

and  humanity,  if  we  get  a  central  fund  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  organisation. 

Such  a  fund  will  not  touch  the  principle  of  self-help 
among  our  boys. 

ALICK  J.  TASSELL, 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  Chatham. 

SPIRITUALISM. 

SIR, — May  I  add  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  T. 
Blathwayt,  in  reference  to  the  possible  illusion  and 
delusion  of  those  who  claim  to  have  intercourse  with 
“  the  departed  ”  ? 

In  listening  to  the  “  messages  ”  that  are  given  in 
meetings,  there  is  one  sad  impression  given,  and  that 
is  the  awful  gullibility  of  the  normal  human  mind,  the 
entire  lack  of  reasoning  capacity,  and  the  low  concept 
of  the  future  and  destiny  of  the  soul. 

Among  all  the  persons  who  cross  our  path  in  this 
mortal  journey,  how  many  show  such  perfection  of 
character — such  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Supreme 
Ideal — as  set  forth  by  Christ  in  His  human  life,  as  to  be 
fully  equipped  to  bear  the  awful  glory  of  ‘‘the  unveiled 
face”? 

How  many  of  us  have  reached  the  state  of  Perfect 
Love,  Perfect  Purity,  which  alone  can  be  the  passport 
to  that  “  heaven  ”  wherein  “  nought  can  enter  that 
defileth  or  maketh  a  lie  ”? 

It  is  true  that  some  “  Spiritualists  ”  tell  us  there  are 
“  grades  ”  or  “  planes  ”  or  “  spheres  ”  and  that  ‘‘the 
departed  ”  pass  through  these  until  they  reach  a 
“  plane  ”  or  “  sphere,”  whence  there  is  no  return  to 
“  earth-planes.”  That  being  so,  what  is  gained  by 
merely  mixing  up  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  those  ‘‘planes” 
or  “  grades  ”  which  are  no  higher,  which  may  even  be 
lower,  than  our  own  attainment?  It  is  no  proof  what¬ 
ever  of  “  immortality  ”  merely  to  gain  by  contact  cer¬ 
tain  mental  expressions  from  other  minds  presumably 
discarnate — though  even  that  is  (as  yet)  non-proven. 


There  is  also  a  grave  peril  to  the  persons  so  prosti¬ 
tuting  their  individuality  as  to  allow  these  mental  and 
emotional  invasions,  under  which  the  true  Ego  is  dis¬ 
placed  by  “  a  foreigner.” 

A  curious  book  came  into  my  hands  recently,  called, 

‘  The  Mortgage  on  the  Brain.’  It  is  written  in  fictional 
style,  but  gives  some  startling  hints  as  to  possibilities 
of  change  in  the  character  of  certain  people,  by  the  use 
of  scientific  application  of  fine  but  potent  vibrations, 
concentrated  upon  the  brain  and  nerve  centres. 

In  the  story,  the  entire  personality  (and  even  the  in¬ 
dividuality)  is  wiped  out,  with  all  its  characteristics 
and  memories,  and  an  “  alien  ”  is  established  in  the 
body  and  brain  of  the  original  owner,  at  the  will  and 
suggestion  of  a  circle  of  scientists.  The  startling 
feature  is  the  utter  irresponsibility  that  stamps  the  in¬ 
terference  with  and  transformation  of  the  person, 
merely  to  effect  a  “  triumph  of  science  ”  !  so  that  a 
nation  can  be  created  as  puppets  of  some  central  will, 
or  co-ordinated  wills. 

This  is  the  argument  in  the  book,  which  ignores  the 
fact  that  even  supposing  those  co-ordinated  wills  to  be 
so  purged  of  dross  as  to  be  purely  “  God-like,”  the 
creatures  so  created  would  possess  only  artificial 
morality,  dependent  upon  the  will  or  wills  which  en¬ 
gendered  it.  When  that  artificial  morality  came  to  a 
breaking-point,  the  swing  back  would  be  a  case  of  total 
irresponsibility  and  moral  insanity.  Is  not  something 
similar  to  this  now  occurring  in  the  irresponsible  use  of 
“  mediums  ”  with  whom  these  pseudo-scientists  ex¬ 
periment? 

As  the  medium  is  often  a  woman,  and  the  experi¬ 
menters  are  men,  a  grave  inquiry  is  suggested  as  to 
the  legality  of  such  a  use  being  made  of  a  human  being, 
incurring  such  risks.  That  risk  may  extend  beyond  the 
present  life,  when  “  that  which  dies  not  ”  passes  from 
the  mortal  life,  to  find  that  the  “  invasion  ”  of  other 
wills,  etc.,  has  extended  beyond  the  physical  brain; 
that  the  soul  also  is  mortgaged  to  the  influences  ac¬ 
cepted  in  mortal  life,  and  cannot  free  itself.  This  is  a 
grave  matter.  This  peril  is  pointed  out  by  occultists 
who  know  what  they  are  saying. 

And  yet !  In  spite  of  every  sane  true  warning,  the 
perils  of  “  mediumship  ”  are  incurred,  mostly  for 
money  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  for  a  spuri¬ 
ous  “  knowledge  ”  which  is  tainted  both  in  its  source 
and  in  its  channel,  since  its  main  condition  is,  first, 
the  surrender  of  the  individual  to  “  control  ”  other  than 
that  of  the  proper  Ego  or  Self.  In  a  sane  world  such 
“  experiments  ”  would  be  regarded  with  even  greater 
abhorrence,  by  sensitive  souls,  than  vivisection  upon 
living  animals.  But  it  is  not  a  sane  world,  nor  are  we 
(as  a  race)  spiritually  sensitive  !  It  is  amazing  what 
our  callousness  and  irresponsibility  will  do  and  permit ! 

INCOGNITO. 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
SIR, — Mr.  Maurice  L.  Johnson,  according  to.  some 
Apostle  I  cannot  at  the  moment  trace,  is  wrong  in  one 
very  material  particular.  It  is  not  by  merely  striving 
for  the  truth  that  we  come  to  the  truth,  but  by  walking 
in  ‘‘the  way,”  i.e.,  by  doing  what  is  right  (truth), 
which  makes  all  the  difference.  The  particular  pas¬ 
sage  I  cannot  trace  is,  of  course,  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  Christianity,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  they 
that  walk  in  the  “  way  ”  shall  arrive  at  the  truth,  the 
“  way  ”  being  the  wav  of  Christianity,  of  a  good  life. 

A  COUNTRY  PARSON. 

THE  DUTY  ON  CARDS. 

SIR, — I  am  a  fairly  frequent  card-player,  and  so 
familiar  with  the  design  of  the  Ace  of  Spades,  which 
includes  to-day  the  words  “  When  used  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  duty  threepence.”  This  duty  has 
thus  remained  the  same  for  many  years,  unless  I  am 
mistaken.  Why  has  it  not  gone  up?  There  is  an 
entertainment  tax,  and  card-players  could  surely  afford 
to  pay  a  little  more.  Perhaps  it  has  gone  up,  and  an 
old  printing  block  is  still  used  in  the  new  pack  of  cards 
I  bought  the  other  day. 

AUCTION. 
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REVIEWS 

THE  PROPHET  OF  PRAGMATISM. 

The  Letters  of  William  James.  Edited  by  his  son, 
Henry  James.  Two  Vols.  Longmans.  42s.  net. 

THERE  is  a  curious  sense  of  late  achievement  and 
final  frustration  of  purpose  in  the  record  of  William 
James’s  life;  and  it  is  rather  deepened  than  diminished 
by  the  reading  of  these  delightful  letters,  which  will 
endear  the  correspondent  to  many  who  would  hardly 
touch  the  psychologist  and  philosopher.  James,  in  fact, 
“  found  himself  ”  rather  late;  he  spent  part  of  his 
energies  on  lectuies  which  could  have  been  given  by 
lesser  men;  and  he  ought  to  have  lived  at  least  ten  years 
longer.  As  it  is,  the  ‘  Varieties  of  Religious  Experi¬ 
ence  ’  remains  his  chief  work — the  great  ‘  Principles  of 
Psychology,’  as 'he  himself  recognised,  must  in  time  be 
superseded — and  the  later  books  were  little  more  than 
introductions.  Pragmatism,  which  existed  in  germ  at 
least  as  early  as  Pontius  Pilate,  was  misunderstood,  as 
James  complains  in  these  letters,  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  one  doubts  if  it  counts  for  much  to-day.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  pluralism,  which,  another  letter  shows,  was 
present  in  James’s  mind  at  least  as  early  as  1885,  was 
only  expounded  in  the  Hibbert  Lectures  at  Manchester 
and  published  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  But  already 
he  was  worn  out,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  knew  the  end 
was  in  sight.  Physically  he  was  not  equal  to  the  task, 
and  ‘  A  Pluralistic  Universe  ’  shows  it,  not  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  it  puts  in,  but  by  those  it  leaves  out.  On  one 
page  of  these  letters  James  speaks  with  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  M.  Bergson’s  doctrine  of  the  reality  of 
time;  for  James  himself  it  became  a  rather  grim  reality. 
He  never  caught  up  the  years  he  had  lost  through  ill- 
health  as  a  youth,  and  the  time  he  spent  in  mere  bread 
and  butter  work  in  middle  years;  for  that  reason  his 
philosophic  monument  is  a  torso. 

But  his  writings  will  easily  survive  the  work  of  many 
of  those  whom  he  praised,  and  overpraised,  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence;  for  some  of  these  are  already  forgotten, 
or  have  never  been  heard  of.  When  one  remembers 
the  jealousy  and  pettiness  of  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer, 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  generosity  with  which  James 
gave  a  hearty  slap  on  the  back — there  is  no  other 
phrase  for  it — to  any  young  philosopher  whose  thesis 
showed  promise.  With  equals,  as  with  Shadworth 
Hodgson,  he  could  be  critical  and  argumentative;  with 
younger  men  than  himself,  all  the  geese  were  swans. 
No  wonder  James  was  beloved  by  his  pupils. 

But  large  as  was  his  appreciation  and  toleration,  he 
could  not  stand  a  prig. 

“  Religion  is  well,  moral  regeneration  is  well,  so 
is  improvement  of  society,  so  are  the  courage,  dis¬ 
interestedness,  ideality  of  all  sorts  these  men  show  in 
their  lives;  but  I  verily  believe  that  the  condition  of 
being  a  man  of  the  world,  a  gentleman,  etc.,  carries 
something  with  it,  an  atmosphere,  an  outlook,  a  play, 
that  all  these  things  together  fail  to  carry,  and  that  is 
worth  them  all.  I  get  so  suffocated  with  their  ever¬ 
lasting  spiritual  gossip  !  The  falsest  views  and  tastes 
somehow  in  a  man  of  fashion  are  truer  than  the 
truest  in  a  plebeian  cad.” 

One  notes,  too,  that  he  hated  Chautauqua  and  all  it 
stood  for,  or  rather  all  who  stood  for  it,  with  a  healthy 
hate;  and  he  was  not  quite  sure  about  missionaries.  A 
young  American  lady  whom  he  met  crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic,  informed  him  that  she  was  going  to  evangelise 
the  negroes  of  West  Africa;  James  gravely  answered 
that,  if  ever  he  felt  the  call,  he  would  probably  choose 
Paris  as  the  scene  of  his  labours  in  the  mission  field. 
She  replied  in  all  seriousness  that  no  doubt  there  were 
many  heathens  in  Paris,  and  James  chuckles  as  he  tells 
the  story. 

His  other  hatred  seems  to  have  been  the  Yankee 
voice.  He  loved  America,  and  constantly  infuriated 
his  brother  Henry  at  Rye,  to  whom  everything  Ameri¬ 
can  was  a  little  vulgar,  by  his  half-serious  preference 
for  Massachusetts  above  Sussex;  but  of  the  ‘‘altogether 
abominable,  infamous,  and  infra-human  voices  and 
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way  of  talking  ”  in  the  United  States  his  denunciation 
breaks  out  again  and  again. 

Of  England  he  gradually  altered  his  view.  At  one 
time  he  remarks  that  “  the  density  of  British  unintel¬ 
lectuality  is  a  spectacle  for  gods.  ”  One  can’t  imagine 
it  or  describe  it.  One  can  only  see  it.”  But  a  little 
later  he  thinks  it  one  of  the  sources  of  our  strength,  the 
weakness  of  France  being  that  she  is  too  intellectual. 
And  towards  the  end  he  becomes  almost  as  enthusiastic 
as  Henry  James. 

And,  on  the  whole,  what  a  magnificent  land  and 
race  is  this  Britain  !  Everything  about  them  is  of 
better  quality  than  the  corresponding  thing  in  the  U.S. 
— with  but  few  exceptions,  I  imagine.  The  equilibrium 
is  so  well  achieved,  the  human  tone  so  cheery,  blithe, 
and  manly,  and  the  manners  so  delightfully  good.  Not 
one  unwholesome-looking  man  or  woman  does  one  meet 
here  for  250  that  one  meets  in  America.  Yet  1  believe 
(or  suspect)  that  ours  is  eventually  the  bigger  destiny, 
il  we  can  only  succeed  in  living  up  to  it.  Meanwhile, 
as  my  brother  Henry  once  wrote,  thank  God  for  a 
world  that  holds  so  rich  an  England,  so  rare  an  Italy.” 

This  handsome  tribute  is  followed,  curiously  enough, 
by  an  utterly  unexpected  appreciation  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  it  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  many  who  would  not  have  sus¬ 
pected  William  James  of  Anglican  leanings. 

Most  of  the  letters  are  light  and  easy-going;  a  few 
touch  on  those  graver  philosophic  problems  which 
James  only  tackled  seriously  when  his  energies  wTere 
failing.  Religion  became  the  main  interest  of  his  life, 
but  he  could  never  have  been  orthodox;  he  felt  insuper¬ 
able  difficulties  about  accepting  the  Christian  scheme  of 
vicarious  salvation,  and  in  a  curious  document  he  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  was  unable  to  pray — he  felt  foolish  and 
artificial. 

It  is  clear  from  another  letter  that  he  was  an  un¬ 
developed  mystic;  there  is  pathos  in  his  writing  that 
he  felt  the  hidden  inner  significance  of  things,  but  could 
not  express  it,  in  the  mood  of  rare  spiritual  exaltation 
which  immediately  preceded  his  physical  breakdown.  It 
is  rather  curious  that  the  mood  never  returned  to  him; 
one  could  the  more  readily  have  spared  some  of  those 
tiresome  investigations  into  spiritualist  phenomena 
which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make,  and  even  have  dis¬ 
pensed  with  Pragmatism,  had  he  enlarged  two  lectures 
on  mysticism  into  a  comprehensive  study  of  that  type 
of  consciousness.  » 

As  a  professor,  James  had  a  contempt  for  some  of  the 
shibboleths  of  the  trade,  the  text-books,  the  formalisms, 
the  hunt  for  degrees,  and  other  diseases  to  which  all 
academic  bodies  are  subject.  Since  his  death  the  ten¬ 
dencies  he  fought  against  have  made  a  good  deal  of 
headway  in  America,  and  there  are  some  signs  that  too 
great  reverence  is  paid  to  these  things  here.  Perhaps 
the  frank  words  of  one  who  was  a  man  of  the  world 
before  he  was  a  professor  will  do  something  to  lessen 
the  complaint.  James  was  a  pioneer  who  always  kept 
his  mind  alert,  and  if  ever  a  statue  were  set  up  to  him 
at  Harvard,  he  should  be  sculptured  as  trampling  on  a 
text-book  and  looking  out  at  the  open  air. 

THE  “  NICE  ”  NOTE. 

Prose  Pictures.  Compiled  by  E.  Margaret  Jones. 

Melrose.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Everyday  Essays.  By  John  Crawley.  Melrose. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

NLY  rarely  in  years  of  maturity  do  we  give  assent 
to  the  literary  judgments  of  our  youth.  At  twenty 
all  Ruskin  seems  golden.  His  periods  march  proudly 
or  rush  by  like  wind.  Each  sentence  of  Mrs.  Meynell’s 
prose  is  like  a  jewel  perfect  in  its  setting.  Carlyle  has 
the  majesty  and  mystery  of  “  big  bronze  bells  set 
swinging  in  the  night.”  But  a  decade  passes,  and 
with  it  much  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  many  of  our 
worshipped  writers.  Ruskin  is  seen — Miss  Jones, 
B.A.,  includes  in  her  volume  many  passages  from 
‘  Frondes  Agrestes  ’ — to  be  sometimes  an  arrogant, 
scolding  man  cursed  with  a  weakness  for  turgidity  and 
a  slackness  of  expression  that  trips  him  up  continually. 
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Mrs.  Meynell’s  pages  are  “  far  fetched  and  dear 
bought,”  mannered,  tortured,  irritatingly  precious. 
And  not  infrequently  Carlyle  comes  to  us  as  a  windy 
man  of  wisdom,  mouthing  large  words  breathlessly. 

But  Miss  Jones,  B.A.,  is  largely  to  blame  that  once 
more  we  are  made  to  smile  at  the  uncritical  enthusiasms 
of  our  youth.  From  the  “  best  modern  prose  ”  she 
has  chosen  some  of  the  worst.  Would  she  herself 
write  “  most  perfect  ”  ?  Would  she  write  “  no  words, 
that  1  know  of,  will  say  what  these  mosses  are  ”  and 
then  proceed  to  use  a  score  of  adjectives — ‘‘  lustrous, 

“  arborescent,”  “  glossy,”  “  pensive,”  “  silken,” 

.“  simplest,”  “  sweetest,”  and  the  rest— to  illustrate 
unwittingly  her  incapacity  to  describe  what  she  has 
already  pronounced  to  be  indescribable?  From  Ruskin, 
at  least,  she  has  not  selected  well.  And  yet  a  sensitive 
mind,  unafraid  of  a  great  name,  can  scarcely  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  dross  in  Ruskin.  His  great  pages  are 
wondrously  great;  his  rantings,  his  sentimentality  and 
his  puerilities  are  nakedly  obvious. 

It  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  expect  impeccable  judg¬ 
ment  from  a  compiler  one  of  whose  objects  is  to  lead 
the  “  rising  generation  ...  to  make  for  them¬ 
selves  nests  of  beautiful  thoughts”!  Literature  is 
not  written  for  that  purpose;  it  were,  indeed,  an  ill 
thing,  if  ever  it  achieved  that  end.  In  Victorian  days, 
and  even  more  recently,  literature  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  an  artificial,  if  beautiful,  growth;  it  was  one 
of  life’s  graces,  like  the  ability  to  play  the  monstrosities 
of  Thalberg;  it  served  to  differentiate  the  “  nice  ”  per¬ 
son  from  the  one  who  was  not  quite  nice.  Fiom 
it  one  “  culled  ”  beautiful  thoughts  printed  in  bedside 
anthologies.  No  matter  that  these  thoughts  were 
expressed  in  feeble  English,  that  their  effect  was  nar¬ 
cotic,  and  that  they  seduced  the  reader  to  sentimental 
self-indulgence.  They,  were  “uplifting”;  they  were 
“  spiritual  ”;  but  most  assuredly  they  were  not  litera¬ 
ture.  Miss  Jones,  B.A.,  it  would  seem,  cannot  under¬ 
stand  that  noble  literature  impregnates  the  mind  of  the 
true  reader  with  its  very  essence.  So  far  from  making 
for  himself  a  “  nest  of  beautiful  thoughts,”  the  very 
quality  of  his  mind  is  subtly  enriched  and  ennobled. 
Literature  may  be  considered  as  spiritual  food;  not 
even  the  most  eccentric  of  gastronomers  would  advo¬ 
cate  the  collection  of  a  “  nest  ”  of  dainties  in  the 
organs  of  digestion. 

For  the  rest,  the  selections  that  Miss  Jones,  B.A., 
has  brought  together  are  strongly  contrasted  in  their 
quality.  There  is  a  description  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Koebel 
of  a  deserted  convent.  “  As  one  climbs  to  the  gallery, 
the  crazy  old  wooden  stairway  creaks  ominously  be¬ 
neath  the  foot,  and,  once  above,  it  is  necessary  to  tread 
with  caution.”  The  exasperatingly  famiiiar  word  in 
the  exasperatingly  familiar  place  !  Then  there  is  an 
essay  bv  Mr.  David  Grayson,  whose  writings  aie  hav¬ 
ing  an  inexplicable  vogue — an  essay  at  once  pretentious 
and  insufferably  self-conscious.  The  inclusion  of  a 
few  pages  by  Michael  Fairless  and  Fiona  McLeod 
was,  we  suppose,  inevitable;  Miss  Jones,  B.A.,  does  not 
recognise  that  the  feminine  half  of  William  Sharp’s 
nature  was  the  weaker  half.  To  come  across  Mr.  E. 
V.  Lucas  in  such  a  waste  of  strained  words  and  “  beau¬ 
tiful  thoughts  ”  is  to  meet  a  man  of.  flesh  and  blood 
in  a  house  of  grotesque  dolls. 

Mr.  John  Crawley  has  a  mind  resolutely  common¬ 
place;  it  echoes  the  views  of  most  “thoughtful  ”  people. 
He  flatters  his  readers  by  saying  precisely  what  they 
themselves  would  say,  had  they  his  easy  gift  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Such  a  writer,  we  feel,  is  doomed  to  continue 
writing  :  already  he  is  dedicated  to  his  life-work  of 
pleasing  those  who  are  slightly — but  only  very  slightly 
— his  intellectual  inferiors. 

INTUITIVE  COLLABORATION. 
Stray-Aways.  By  E.  CE.  Somerville  and  Martin  Ross. 

16s.  net. 

OST  literary  partnerships,  particularly  when  they 
are  successful,  must  always  seem  more  than  a 
little  mysterious  to  the  ordinary  man.  Even  two 
people  who  in  taste,  character,  and  outlook  are  very 
much  alike  must  be,  fundamentally,  so  dissimilar  that 


one  would  suppose  their  joint  productions  would  be 
nothing  more  than  skilful  patch-work,  and  that  one 
would  be  able  to  put  a  finger  on  a  particular  paragraph 
and  declare,  “  Here  A  began,”  and,  “  These  pages 
belong  to  B.”  But  it  is  never  so.  Who,  for  example, 
can  detect  the  point  at  which  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch 
took  up  the  telling  of  Stevenson’s  unfinished  ‘  St. 
Ives  ’?  Where  did  Rice  leave  off  and  Besant  begin? 
The  two  Irish  ladies  who,  under  the  names  of  E.  CE. 
Somerville  and  Martin  Ross,  for  many  years  added  to 
the  world’s  delight,  wrote  separately  as  well  as  in  col¬ 
laboration;  but  the  work  done  by  one  is,  in  temper,  style 
and  subject,  so  similar  to  that  done  by  the  other,  that 
detection  of  the  particular  authorship  is  impossible. 

The  longest  of  these  papers  is  a  spirited  and  closely 
observed  account  of  a  short  visit  to  Denmark  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  This,  Miss  Somerville  tells  us,  is 
“  written  as  it  were  from  the  point  of  view  of  Martin 
Ross,”  who  did,  in  fact,  write  the  greater  part  of  it; 
but  so  closely  does  Miss  Somerville’s  share  in  these 
hundred  or  so  pages  reflect  Martin  Ross’s  personality 
that  the  former  invites  the  reader  to  compare  this  with 
other  of  her  cousin’s  writings.  No  doubt  the  tie  of 
blood,  the  interest  of  common  work,  and  close  com¬ 
panionship  over  many  years  did  much  to  bring  about 
the  coalescence  of  their  separate  individualities.  Yet 
the  qualities  seemingly  possessed  by  each  are  so  rarely 
seen  combined  in  a  single  individual  that  one  feels  dis¬ 
posed  to  solve  the  pioblem  by  declaring  that  their  gifts 
were  mutually  interchangeable.  Those  gifts  were 
humour,  great  literary  talent,  a  spirit  of  adventure  with 
the  courage  to  gratify  it,  a  sympathy  almost  apprehen¬ 
sive  in  its  desire  for  self-spending,  robust  commonsense 
combined  with  a  curious  delicacy  of  imagination,  and 
vigorous  health  of  mind. 

No  doubt  this  is  the  last  book  by  their  joint  pens  that 
will  be  published,  for  “  Martin  Ross  ”  died  a  year  or 
two  ago;  though  it  contains  occasional  papers  written 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  it  has  the  unity,  not  only 
of  personality,  but  of  mood.  The  essays  represent 
“  the  joyful  moments  of  revolt  of  two  working  women, 
moments  when  wandering  voices  whispered  editorially 
in  their  ear.”  Such  work  is  likely  to  be  vivacious,  but 
most  of  these  essays  show  something  more  than  viva¬ 
city.  It  is  their  intense  vitality  that  has  kept  them 
alive  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Indeed,  they  teem  with 
life.  The  observation  is  that  of  young,  greedy  eyes 
seeing  people,  things  and  events  for  the  first  time. 
Each  page  gives  the  effect  of  vividness.  Moreover,  it 
is  all  done  without  strain  :  it  is  the  kind  of  writing  that 
seems  wholly  unconscious  of  the  effect  it  is  to  make  on 
the  reader.  And  most  of  it  is  lit  with  a  humour  that, 
though  it  may  sometimes  mock,  is  always  kindly. 

A  rather  curious  paper,  by  Miss  Somerville  herself, 
closes  the  volume.  It  is  entitled  ‘  Extra-Mundane 
Communications,’  tmd  in  it  the  author  confesses  her¬ 
self  a  confirmed  believer  in  spiritualism.  The  confes¬ 
sion  gave  us  the  kind  of  shock  we  should  receive  if  we 
heard  the  Prime  Minister  declare  he  was  no  believer  in 
compromise.  Miss  Somerville,  of  course,  as  she  her¬ 
self  declares,  “  has  nothing  to  gain  by  arguing  this 
point  of  view — has,  perhaps,  something  to  lose,  in  as¬ 
serting  convictions  that  are  still  by  many  very  able 
minds  regarded  with  either  pity  or  contempt.  But 
the  ground  of  her  belief  as  here  stated,  though  satis¬ 
factory  to  herself,  will  convince  no  unprejudiced  reader. 
One  cannot  in  these  days  insist  too  often  that  first-hand 
and  second-hand  experiences  of  this  nature  are  useless 
as  evidence,  if  unsupported  by  the  necessary  names  and 
dates.  But  maybe  Miss  Somerville  has  no  desire  to 
convince  her  readers.  Then  why  relate  the  “  Stafford 
boots”  experience  and  the  river  murder  mystery? 
Such  incidents  are  common  in  books;  they  rarely  hap¬ 
pen  in  life,  and,  when  they  do,  they  are  not  what  they 
seem.  In  view  of  this  general  lack  of  documentary 
evidence,  and  the  fact  that  all  such  evidence  is  capable 
of  at  least  one  other  interpretation  than  that  which  she 
imposes  upon  it,  can  Miss  Somerville  wonder  that  u'hat 
she  calls  “  the  school  of  Saint  Thomas  Didymus  ”  is 
a  large  one,  and  that,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  we  are 
content  to  accept  for  ourselves  the  gospel  of  denial? 
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A  GOOD  JUDGE. 

John  Gorell  Barnes,  First  Lord  Gorell.  By  J.  E.  G. 
de  Montmorency.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Ronald,  Third  Lord  Gorell.  John  Murray.  16s. 
net. 

NEARLY  all  good  judges  are  rather  dull  men.  A 
Bowen  or  a  Mathew  is  a  brilliant  variation  from  the 
judicial  type.  The  late  Lord  Gorell  was  a  very  good 
judge,  and  his  biographer  has  laboriously,  if  blame¬ 
lessly,  produced  a  very  dull  book.  At  the  Bar,  when 
he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  commercial  cases,  Lord 
Gorell  owed  his  success  to  an  inexhaustible  industry, 
a  capacious  and  logical  mind,  and  an  appropriate 
lucidity  of  speech;  on  the  Bench,  where,  almost  by  ac¬ 
cident,  he  became  a  Divorce  Judge,  he  displayed,  in 
addition  to  a  dignity  that  verged  on  solemnity,  a  broad¬ 
minded  desire  to  improve  the  law  he  was  appointed  to 
administer.  What  Bacon  would  have  thought  of  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  may  be  left  to  conjecture.  Of  Lord 
Gorell  he  would  have  thoroughly  approved.  No  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  Bench  ever  conformed  more  successfully 
to  his  familiar  dictum  that  judges  “  ought  to  be  more 
learned  than  witty,  more  reverend  than  plausible,  and 
more  advised  than  confident.”  Solidity  was  Lord 
Gorell’s  distinguishing  quality,  and  judges  of  his 
stamp,  however  useful  on  the  Bench,  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  biographer’s  art. 

Mr.  Pleydell,  who  is  infinitely  more  real  than  most 
of  the  lawyers  who  figure  in  our  courts,  remarked,  in 
explanation  of  his  admirable  collection  of  classic  books, 
that  “  a  lawyer  without  history  or  literature  is  a 
mechanic.”  Lord  Gorell  was  essentially  a  ‘‘me¬ 
chanic/’  We  are  told  that  “  he  had  read  all  the 
poets,  but  did  not  care  for  them  ” — surely  a  strange 
conclusion  for  a  man  who  had  taken  so  much  trouble 
to  make  their  acquaintance.  Baron  Parke  once  ex¬ 
plained  his  late  arrival  at  a  dinner  party  by  informing 
his  bewildered  hostess  that  he  could  not  tear  himself 
away  from  “  a  beautiful  demurrer.”  Lord  Gorell 
carried  his  love  of  legal  things  to  his  own  fireside, 
where  discussions,  we  are  informed,  “  tended  always 
to  come  round  to  the  law.”  For  music  he  cared  even 
less  than  for  literature.  “  He  pronounced  definitely 
against  music,  perhaps  because  he  had  seen  the  worst 
results  of  emotion  for  so  long  in  the  Divorce  Court,  as 
being  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  evil  in  the 
world.”  Could  there  be  anything  more  ridiculous  in 
the  way  of  judicial  solidity  than  a  definite  pronounce¬ 
ment  against  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Handel, 
because  a  few  misguided  persons  more  familiar  with 
the  frenzy  of  the  “  jazz  ”  band  than  the  symphony  in 
C  Minor  break  their  marriage  vows?  To  these  limita¬ 
tions  Lord  Gorell  added  what  his  son  describes  as  “  an 
unusual  measure  of  reserve.”  “  He  told  me,”  writes 
the  present  peer,  in  his  sincere  tribute  to  his  father’s 
memory,  “  that  he  did  not  believe  in  real  intimacy  with 
anybody,  thinking  it  tended  to  loss  of  individuality.” 
If  Lord  Gorell  had  been  capable  of  cynicism,  we  might 
have  regarded  this  as  a  cynic’s  explanation  of  his  want 
of  companionableness. 

Probably  this  biography  would  not  have  been  written 
if  Lord  Gorell — who  possessed,  among  many  other 
virtues,  a  keen  sense  of  public  duty — had  not,  soon 
after  his  retirement  from  the  Bench,  presided  over  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Divorce.  That  was  a  con¬ 
genial  task  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  char¬ 
acteristic  thoroughness.  A  sympathetic  record  of  his 
labours  on  the  Commission  constitutes  nearly  half  the 
book,  more  than  one  hundred  pages  being  occupied  by 
the  carefully  prepared  memorandum  on  divorce  legis¬ 
lation  which  he  puts  in  as  evidence  at  the  inquiry.  This 
memorandum,  which  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
biography,  might  possess  an  enduring  value  as  a 
pamphlet.  When  the  recommendations  of  the  Ma¬ 
jority  Report  have  been  adopted,  Lord  Gorell’s  name 
may  come  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Justice  Maule’s 
in  the  history  of  divorce  law  reform.  A  strange  asso¬ 
ciation  it  will  be — Gorell,  the  typically  able  and  con¬ 
scientious  judge,  not  wanting  in  human  sympathy,  but 
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lacking  the  ligher  influences  of  life,  and  Maule,  a 
brilliant  man  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  the  law, 
equally  eager  to  do  justice,  a  “  lord  of  irony,”  and  the 
prince  of  judicial  wits.  A  biography  of  Maule  would 
be  worth  both  writing  and  reading.  If  ever  Mr.  de 
Montmorency  should  undertake  the  task — and  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  contemporary  report  of  Maule’s  famous 
but  misquoted  address  at  a  bigamy  trial  which  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  the  Divorce  Court,  may  possibly  in¬ 
duce  him  to  contemplate  it — we  hope  that  he  will  dis¬ 
play  a  greater  regard  for  accurate  detail  than  in  this 
book.  For  instance,  he  allows  Lord  Gorell,  in  some 
autobiographical  notes  on  his  Northern  Circuit  days, 
to  state  without  correction,  that  Farrer  Herschell  was 
Solicitor-Genera),  while  Charles  Russell  was  Attorney- 
General.  Mr.  de  Montmorency,  who  is  himself  a 
member  of  the  Bar,  ought  to  have  remembered  that 
Herschell  was  Lord  Chancellor,  when  Russell  became 
a  Law  Officer.  Accuracy  is  none  the  less  a  virtue  when 
the  facts  are  dull. 

PREPARING  FOR  LIFE. 

'Hie  Green  Ring  :  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By  Zinaida 
Hippius.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  S.  S. 
Koteliansky.  C.  W.  Daniel. 

THE  author  explains  that  this  play  was  written  (be¬ 
fore  the  war)  to  demonstrate  the  joy  of  together¬ 
ness.  The  Green  Ring  is  a  debating  circle  of  a  kind 
much  loved  by  Russians,  where  school  children  meet  to 
discuss  life  with  a  view  -to  the  elucidation  of  its  pro¬ 
blems  and  sympathy  in  the  bearing  of  its  trials.  These 
problems  and  trials,  by  the  way,  are  evidently  entirely 
due  to  the  obstinacy  and  old-fashioned  ways  of  their 
elders.  They  decide  that  parents  are  to  be  treated  with 
consideration;  “  they  don’t  understand  us,  but  we  will 
understand  them  and  will  always  treat  them  with 
mercy.”  They  refuse  to  build  on  foundations  laid  by 
any  former  generation.  “  I  hate  the  old  vulgar  ar¬ 
rangement  of  things,  and  the  absurdity  of  their  life  .  . 
that  idiotic  decrepit  backwardness.  .  .  Their  power 

over  life.  '  .  .  It’s  all  false,  if  one  doesn’t  look  at  it 

from  the  historic  point  of  view.  .  .  ”  As  it  is, 

they  are  a  dull  crowd,  and  their  incidental  discussions 
of  the  love  affairs  of  their  parents  do  nothing  to  enliven 
us.  Fresh  air  and  exercise  would  be  a  salutary  correc¬ 
tive  to  so  much  naive  theorising.  Common-sense  in  the 
play  is  represented  by  the  two  servants,  Matilda,  the 
Petrograd  flapper,  and  Marfusha,  the  old-fashioned 
type  of  retainer. 

PARISINA  REVERSED. 

Love’s  Side-Street.  By  “  Pan.”  Odhams.  8s.  6d. 
net. 

SCHILLER  and  Byron,  to  mention  no  other  writers, 
have  made  literary  capital  out  of  a  young  man’s 
illicit  passion  for  his  father’s  wife.  Both  these  authors, 
it  will  be  remembered,  have  resorted  to  the  mitigating 
circumstance  of  a  previous  attachment  between  the 
persons  concerned,  sanctioned  at  first,  and  then  arbi¬ 
trarily  thwarted,  by  superior  authority.  The  reader’s 
sympathy  is  readily  conciliated  for  a  youth  thus  cheated 
of  his  heart’s  desire,  and  still  more  for  a  maiden  fur¬ 
ther  obliged  to  accept  a  husband  much  older  than  her¬ 
self.  But  this  device  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  less  easily 
employed  in  the  converse  case  of  a  stepfather  and  step¬ 
daughter,  which,  perhaps,  on  that  account,  has  been 
seldom  introduced  into  fiction.  The  situation,  never¬ 
theless,  is  not  so  absolutely  new  as  is  claimed  by  the 
publisher  for  ‘  Love’s  Side-Street,’  but  it  is  a  repulsive 
one  at  best.  The  author  has  done  what  he  can  to 
soften  it,  and  so  far  with  success  that  we  are  not 
gravely  shocked,  nor  (worse  alternative)  bored.  But 
our  deeper  emotions  are  not  aroused,  and — on  purely 
esthetic  grounds — we  consider  the  “  happy  ending  ” 
a  mistake.  To  treat  a  love-interest  of  this  nature 
otherwise  than  as  material  for  tragedy  is  to  offend 
against  every  recognised  canon  of  art. 
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MUSIC  NOTES 

SOME  REFLECTIONS  AT  THE  CROSSWAYS.— “What 
way  shall  we  turn  next?”  seems  to  be  the  main  question  of  the 
moment  in  the  higher  world  of  music.  We  know  it,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  from  the  strenuousness  and  variety  of  the  efforts 
that  the  leaders  are  putting  forth  to  infuse  something  like  order 
into  the  ranks  of  their  followers.  There  is  a  common  feeling 
abroad  that  the  advanced  modern  movement  is  reaching  nay, 
has  already  reached — a  crisis  beyond  which  it  may  not  travel 
without  risk  of  going  astray  altogether.  The  vices  of  exaggera¬ 
tion,  the  substitution  of  “  noises  ”  for  beauties  of  sound,  the 
glorification  of  the  jazz  in  all  its  horrid  shapes,  the  treatment 
of  tune  or  melody  as  negligible — these  are  some  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  that  are  at  last  evoking  the  warnings  of  the  wise.  The 
preliminary  note  sounded  by  Sir  Hugh  Allen  at  the  Mansion 
House  this  month  was  both  loud  and  distinct.  He  placed  a 
heavy  responsibility  upon  che  shoulders  of  the  modern  teacher, 
who  caters  all  too  readily  for  certain  perverted  tastes  of  the 
moment.  He  attacked  the  thoughdess  purveyors  of  musical 
noise,  “foul”  and  “vulgar,”  who  corrupt  the  ears  of  children 
as  with  “  an  insidious  disease  more  infectious  and  harder  to  get 
rid  of  than  measles.”  This  and  much  similar  plain  speaking 
elicited  comment  in  the  Times,  from  the  clever  pen  of 
“  A.  B.  W.“  who  probably  knows  more  about  music  than  most 
dramatic  critics,  but  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  disagree  altogether 
with  the  various  counts  of  the  indictment  formulated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  College'.  He  quarrelled  rather  with  the 
manner  than  the  matter  of  the  charges,  finding  fault  with  its 
author  for  “calling  other  people  names.”  Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  situation  is  one  which  calls  for  language 
which  is  picturesque,  even  to  a  degree  that  the  Editor,  of 
the  Musical  News  and  Herald  described  last  week  as  injudi¬ 
cious.”  For  unless  the  danger  of  present  tendencies  be  shown 
up  in  plain,  unmistakable  English,  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
its  being  heeded.  The  time  has  come  to  speak  out,  and  one  is 
inclined  to  be  thankful  that  the  task  should  have  been  begun  by 
a  man  of  authority  who  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  mince  his 
words.  Seeing  how  much  the  functions  of  the  teacher  have  to 
do  with  the  whole  question,  from  the  training  of  the  young 
musicians  of  every  grade  who  are  largely  concerned  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  impasse,  down  to  the  every-day  work  of  musically  instructing 
the  masses,  whether  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  L.C.C.  or  the 
music  halls  or  streets  of  the  city,  it  seems  to  us  only  fitting  that 
the  first  real  warning  should  have  issued  from  the  head  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music. 

The  second  was  given  out  by  the  chief  professor  of  Composi¬ 
tion  at  that  institution,  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  in  a  paper  on 
‘  Modern  Tendencies,’  read  last  week  before  the  Musical  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  and  here  again  there  was  much  excellent  plain  speak¬ 
ing.  He  began  by  asserting  that  we  were  not  living  in  days  of 
beauty,  but  of  chronic  rebellion,  when  artistic  laws  were  being 
broken,  simply  because  they  were  laws,  and  without  regard  for 
consequences.  To  prove  his  case  Sir  Charles  went  through  the 
whole  category  of  harmonic  sins  and  crimes  whereby  the 
achievement  of  ugliness  and  unconventionality  is  now  generally 
attained.  He  pointed  out  the  error  of  the  whole  business  ;  that 
there  was  nothing  improper  in  the  “common  chord,”  that  rhythm 
and  melody  were  absolutely  essential  to  music,  that  melody 
without  rhythm  was  vapid,  and  rhythm  without  melody  merely 
barbaric.  Finally,  he  implored  young  composers  to  be  true  to 
themselves.  They  might  not  all  be  able  to  write  great  works, 
but  they  could  all  be  sincere.  The  value  of  such  words  at  the 
present  juncture  is  great.  The  history  of  the  past  few  years  has 
proved  that  this  country  possesses  musical  talent,  both  creative 
and  executive,  in  a  measure  unsurpassed  in  any  other  land  to¬ 
day.  The  greatest  thing  of .  all  now  will  be  to  know  how  to 
keep  our  heads,  and  avoid  the  traps  and  pitfalls  that  will  surely 
await  us,  if  we  insist  on  taking  the  wrong  turning. 

RECITALS. — Miss  Judith  Litante  made  fresh  friends  at  the 
Hiolian  Hall  last  week  by  dint  of  sound,  painstaking  work  and 
an  interesting  choice  of  material.  She  is  one  of  those  who  devote 
pains  to  the  selection  of  her  songs,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  she  sings  them.  Only  as  to  the  group  by  Mr.  Felix  White 
and  accompanied  by  the  composer  is  it  necessary  to  utter  a  word 
of  reservation,  and  that,  not  because  the  music  is  not  clever, 
but  because  it  consistently  relegates  the  voice  to  the  second  place, 
which  is  not  exactly  what  we  look  for  in  a  song,  notwithstanding 
modern  dicta  to  the  contrary.  Next  time  Mr.  White  might  try 
the  effect  of  the  speaking  voice,  and  either  deliver  the  words 
himself  or  employ  a  reciter.  Miss  Ruth  Brooke,  who  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  in  an  agreeable  programme  of 
vocal  music  at  Wigmore  Hall,  will  assuredly  not  be  misled  by 
the  indiscriminate  commendation  of  her  audience,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  it,  which  can  have  only  intended  to  spur  her  on  to 
harder  study.  Her  voice  has  power,  but  seems  to  be  a  rather 
difficult  one  to  control.  A  violin  and  pianoforte  recital  given  in 
the  same  room  by  Mr.  Alfred  Barker  and  Miss  Minnie  Hamblett 
introduced  in  the  former  a  new  player  of  decided  ability  and 
some  distinction.  Their  ensemble  work  in  the  Elgar  duet  sonata, 
Op.  82,  showed  that  both  will  benefit  by  further  practice,  for  as 
yet  they  lack  complete  mutual  understanding.  Their  solos,  on 
the  whole,  deserved  cordial  approval. 

REVIVAL  OF  MOZART’S  ‘  REQUIEM. ’—However  desir¬ 
able  the  re-hearing  of  this  neglected  masterpiece,  Monday’s  per¬ 
formance  at  Queen’s  Hall  clearly  showed  that  it  was  not  to  be 
properly  done  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Albert  Coates  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  Symphony  Orchestra  did  it.  For  once  Mr.  Kennedy  Scott’s 
choir  did  not  seem  to  “fit  ”  ;  while  the  soloists  as  an  ensemble 
were  incredibly  unsatisfactory,  the  loudness  of  the  soprano  being 
one  of  the  worst  examples  we  ever  heard — as  bad,  in  fact,  as  the 
Moscow  bells  and  the  shouting  in  th«  futile  Glinka  excerpt  at  the 
•nd  of  the  concert. 


QUARTERLIES 

•'<The  literary  articles  of  the  new  QUARTERLY  consist  of  a 
verse  translation  of  Leopardi’s  last  great  ode  ‘  The  Ginestra,  or 
the  Desert  Flower,’  by  Mr.  Henry  Cloriston,  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Hagberg  Wright  on  ‘The  Meaning  of  Russian  Literature,’  and 
another  by  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  ‘English  Traditions  in  Art.’ 
There  are  also  biographical  articles  on  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  Gen. 
Botha,  and  1  The  Last  of  the  Hapsburgs,  ’  the  latter  by  Herr 
Theodore  von  Sosnosky,  who  is  not  an  apologist  but  a  panegyrist. 
Sir  William  Ashley  examines  the  amount  of  Marxism  in  ‘  Bol¬ 
shevism  and  Democracy,’  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Gordon,  describing 
‘  The  New  German  Constitution,’  has  some  very  unflattering  com¬ 
ments  To  make  on  the  official  translations  of  our  Foreign  Office. 
Mr.  Cloriston ’s  version  of  Leopardi’s  Ode  is  a  very  successful 
representation  of  an  original  which  presents  certain  difficulties 
in  following  the  poet’s  thought.  The  ode  was  inspired  by  a  wild 
broom  plant  flowering  on  the  slope  of  Vesuvius.  Dr.  Hagberg 
Wright  is  thoroughly  sound  on  his  subject,  and  directs  attention 
to  some  less  known  names  in  the  history  of  Russian  literature, 
for  example  Ostrovsky,  whose  plays  are  “  among  the  finest  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  19th  century,”  Uspenski  and  Zlatovratsky,  who 
depicted  peasant  life  as  it  really  was,  not  as  a  compound  of  un¬ 
conscious  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  as  Tolstoy  loved  to  show  it. 
As  the  author  observes,  Russian  novelists  are  never  out  to  amuse, 
they  are  always  teaching  politics  or  ethics.  Mr.  Binyon’s  article 
is  mainly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Walpole  Society,  which  is 
endeavouring  to  teach  English  people  something  of  the  history 
of  their  own  artists.  How  many  of  us  suspect  “  that  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  English  art  was  the  second  part  of  the  13th 
century,  or  know  even  the  names  of  our  16th  century  painters? 

The  EDINBURGH,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Orlo  Williams  on 
'  The  Functions  of  Literary  Criticism,’  concerns  itself  mainly  with 
Mr.  Middleton  Murry’s  recent  collection  of  reviews,  and  compares 
him  with  S.  Benedotto  Croce,  not  unfavourably,  but  asks  for  more 
clarity  in  his  thought.  Mr.  Walter  Sichel  in  ‘  The  Head  of  the 
Hill  ’  writes  of  the  Butler  dynasty  with  some  personal  knowledge. 
Dr.  Martin  Forster  describes  the  career  of  Emil  Fischer,  the 
great  German  chemist,  and  shows  how  such  a  life  was  not  only 
impossible,  but  undreamt  of  in  this  country.  Mr.  Collison-Morley 
writes  enthusiastically  of  ‘  D’Annunzio’s  Lyric  Poetry,  which  is 
of  course  the  only  attitude  which  justifies  one  in  writing  of  poetry 
at  all.  Curiously  enough,  some  of  the  poet  s  best  lyrics  were 
written  after  he  was  forty.  Mr.  Tilby  writes  on  ‘  The  Growth 
of  London  ’  with  a  sense  of  its  roots  in  the  past  and  its  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  future.  Capt.  Stephen  Gwynn  has  a  fascinating 
review  of  Prof.  MacNeill’s  essays,  in  which  he  shows  how  a  new 
line  of  thought  has  been  opened  up  in  the  study  of  Irish  legend. 
Here  we  find  definite  ideas  about  the  comparative  ages  of  the 
Cuchulain  cycle— tales  of  chariot  fighters,  and  the  Finn  cycle— 
tales  of  drilled  footmen.  We  can  interpret  the  legends  to  fix  the 
coming  of  the  Iron  age  into  Ireland,  the  first  indications  of 
Roman  influence,  the  late  foundation  of  the  High  Kingship,  and 
have  at  any  rate  found  “  interesting  and  intelligible  what  was 
bewildering  and  unintelligible  before.”  Mr.  Bagenal  gives  a 
dreary  but  instructive  catalogue  of  the  Irish  crimes  in  England 
in  his  ‘  Irish  Unrest  reviewed,’  and  the  Editor  proposes  to  cut  the 
South  of  Ireland  adrift  as  an  independent  republic.  Dr.  Brend 
writes  favourably  of  psychotherapy  in  skilled  hands,  and  Mr. 
Hannay  returns  to  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 

The  SCOTTISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  opens  with  an 
article  by  Canon  Wilson  on  ‘  The  Passages  of  St.  Malachy  through 
Scotland.’  St.  Malachy  was  a  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  who  wrote 
his  life,  which  has  been  recently  translated.  Mr.  Mackie  de¬ 
scribes  the  fate  of  ‘  Queen  Mary’s  Jewels  ’  and  Dr.  Brown  has  an 
entertaining  article  on  ‘James  Boswell  as  an  Essayist.  He  shows 
the  importance  of  the  essays  contributed  by  him  to  the  London- 
Magazine,  as  material  for  the  “  Life  ”  and  as  subjects  for  con¬ 
versation  with  Johnson.  It  is  quite  a  good  paper.  The  reviews 
of  books  on  Scottish  subjects  are  of  great  value.  Among  the 
Notes  are  some  on  the  rival  spellings  Macbeth  or  Macheth. 

SCIENCE  PROGRESS,  besides  its  invaluable  summaries  of 
Recent  Advances  in  Science,  deals  with  ‘  The  Inheritance  M  Ac¬ 
quired  Characters,’  in  which  controversy  one  side  says  ‘  There 
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can’t  be”  and  the  other  “But  it  happens.’'’  Dr.  McDowall 
reviews  recent  work  on  Enzymes,  a  most  important  branch  of  food 
research,  among  other  things,  and  Miss  Adkins  describes  ‘  The 
Soya-Bean  Problem,’  enforcing  the  need  of  timely  use  of  this  im¬ 
portant  feeding  material.  The  ‘  Notes  ’  are,  as  usual,  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  this  eminently  original  quarterly,  they  record 
current  events  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  detached  clear  thinker. 
No  intelligent  person  should  fail  to  read  them. 

The  ARMY  QUARTERLY  is  of  course  strictly  professional  in 
its  outlook,  but  it  has  a  very  lively  account  of  ‘  The  War  Office 
Library.’  Sir  Fred.  Maurice  describes  the  Supreme  War  Council, 
Col.  Grant  writes  on  Marshal  Foch  and  the  great  campaign  of 

1918.  Mr.  Thurtle  on  ‘  The  Divorce  of  Soldier  and  Civilian  ’ 
and  Gen.  Edmonds  on  Col.  Heutsch,  the  scapegoat  for  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne.  The  224  pages  of  solidly  printed  matter  provide 
a  valuable  summary  of  military  thought  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student. 

The  JOURNAL  OF  COMPARATIVE  LEGISLATION  has  a 
portrait  and  biography  of  President  Eliot,  the  leading  private 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Marett  contributes  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  “  Vendetta  ”  from  an  anthropological  point  of  view. 
From  the  Law  School  at  Melbourne  comes  a  report  on  1  The  Legal 
Status  of  Illegitimates  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,’  and 
Dr.  Glaiski  gives  the  history  of  British  Law  on  Death  Certifi¬ 
cation.  There  are  many  other  papers  of  importance  and  some 
excellent  notes  and  reviews. 

The  QUARTERLY  STATEMENT  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  shows  the  results  of  its  new  freedom  to  excavate.  The 
rediscovery  of  Askalon  has  produced  some  sculpture  of  import¬ 
ance  ;  there  is  a  paper  on  a  synagogue  inscription  and  another  in 
which  Mr.  Read  suggests  that  the  Phaestos  disc  may  possibly 
be  music.  At  any  rate  he  seems  to  make  it  likely  that  whatever 
it  is,  it  is  rhythmical,  and  it  is  useful  to  have  a  good  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  disc. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

SMITH  AND  THE  PHARAOHS,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard 
(Arrowsmith,  7s.  fid.  net),  is  a  collection  of  six  tales,  dealing 
with  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  re-incarnation,  in  short,  with  Sir 
Henry’s  favourite  themes.  Of  these  we  prefer  ‘Little  Flower,’ 
the  story  of  a  missionary’s  daughter  and  a  Zulu  wizard.  ‘  Mage- 
pa  the  Buck’  is  a  short  Allan  Quartermain  story.  Our  author 
is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  faithful  public  which  eagerly 
awaits  every  new  book  from  his  pen  ;  in  this  one  they  will  have 
a  compendium,  a  specimen  of  all  his  styles. 

WHAT  NEXT?  by  Denis  Mackail  (Murray,  7s.  6d.  net),  is  an 
amusing  and  promising  piece  of  work,  which  tells  how  in  three 
days  a  young  man  of  expensive  habits  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty 
is  set  on  his  feet,  and  received  in  partnership  by  his  valet  who 
had  taken  all  the  courses  of  a  correspondence  college  and  mastered 
them.  It  would  be  unfair  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  book, 
which  must  be  read  at  a  sitting  to  be  really  enjoyed.  But  Mr. 
Lush,  the  ex-valet,  is  really  coo  efficient  to  be  credible.  This  is 
a  book  to  buy  and  keep  about  the  tables'  for  holiday  reading. 

FORWARD  FROM  BABYLON,  by  Louis  Golding  (Christo¬ 
phers,  8s.  6d.  net)  is  the  story  of  the  childhood  and  adolescence 
of  Philip  Massel,  the  son  of  a  Russian  Jew  and  Rabbi,  settled 
in  a  slum  of  a  Northern  town.  The  book  gives  a  vivid  and 
realistic  picture  of  a  little  Jewish  settlement  bringing  in  with  it 
from  the  Ukraine  its  fears  and  prejudices,  and  striving  to  main¬ 
tain  its  religious  exclusiveness  in  the  face  of  Western  latitudina- 
rianism.  The  influences  of  English  town  life  among  the  poor 
make  themselves  felt  on  the  children,  their  bewildermenc  at  and 
growing  acceptance  of  the  world  around  them,  their  enthusiasm 
for  poetry  and  love  of  knowledge,  and  their  reaction  on  their 
elders  are  shown  with  sure  mastery.  It  is  a  story  from  which 
much  can  be  learnt  as  to  a  rapidly  growing  section  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  which  may  prove  a  disintegrating  force  if  it  be  not  properly 
utilised.  A  very  interesting  book. 

A  CASE  IN  CAMERA,  by  Oliver  Onions  (Arrowsmith,  7s.  fid. 
net)  has  “  to  do  with  the  killing,  on  a  May  morning  of  the  year 

1919,  of  one  young  man  by  another  who  claimed,  and  still  claims, 
to  have  been  his  friend.”  One  man,  removed  to  all  appearance 
from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  saw  the  -whole  occurrence  and 
kept  silence  ;  another  made  himself  an  accomplice  after  the  fact 
and  nearly  ruined  his  whole  life,  and  all  the  young  man’s  friends, 
while  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  treated  him  as  innocent 
and  conspired  in  his  favour.  We  had  got  half  way  through  the 
book  before  we  guessed  the  author’s  secret,  and  we  commend  the 
reader  to  get  the  book  and  see  if  he  can  beat  the  record. 

MODERN  ULSTER,  by  H.  S.  Morrison,  M.D.  (H.  R.  Alien- 
son,  7s.  6d.  net).  Dr.  Morrison,  who  knows  Ulster  pretty  tho¬ 
roughly,  writes  with  admirable  temper  regarding  the  past,  present 
and  future  of  the  Plantation  and  its  people.  A  Presbyterian  and 
an  Orangeman,  he  expresses  no  feeling  in  regard  to  the  religious 
beliefs  of  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen,  but  holds  a  clear  and 
pronounced  opinion  upon  the  evil  wrought  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  a  political  organisation.  He  discourses  pleasantly  on 
Ulster  humour,  fairy-lore,  and  rural  amenities,  and  shows  the 
progress  of  the  people  in  comfort  and  contentment  during  the 
past  half-century.  He  is  also  full  of  just  pride  as  an  Ulsterman 
in  the  part  played  by  the  north  in  the  war.  He  pleads  for  the 
extension  of  the  Bastardy  Acts  (1872-1873)  to  Ireland.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  he  points  out,  there  is  no  law  bv  which  an  irresponsible 
young  blackguard  can  be  punished  who  has  ruined  a  young  girl, 
plunged  her  home  in  sorrow  and  shame,  and  treats  the  matter  as 
a  jok«. 
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SPORT 

France’s  not  altogether  unexpected  victory  over 
Scotland  last  Saturday  at  Inverleith  showed  the  Scots¬ 
men  to  the  worst  advantage.  Their  forwards  seem  to 
have  played  well  enough — we  did  not  see  the  match 
but  their  backs  evidently  were  as  ineffective  and  as 
unenterprising  as  the  Welsh  backs  were  in  their  game 
against  England.  As  five  of  the  chosen  Frenchmen 
were  unable  to  play,  including  M.  Struxiano,  and  as 
the  match  took  place  away  from  home — an  important 
factor  with  the  temperamental  Frenchmen — their 
achievement  was  remarkable.  Both  Scotland  and 
Wales  will  have  to  revise  their  teams  radically  ;  as  for 
the  English  team,  it  will  be  best  to  leave  well  alone. 
On  their  latest  form  they  should  comfortably  be 
champions. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  County 
Cricket  Club,  Lord  Hawke,  we  observe,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remark  : — 

“  I  hope  that  when  the  side  is  chosen  for  England 
next  summer,  it  will  be  made  a  condition  that  neither 
amateur  nor  professional  shall  write  an  article  on 
the  match  for  which  he  has  the  honour  to  be 
selected.” 

In  Yorkshire  they  are  real  sportsmen  who  understand 
cricket,  and  we  welcome  this  support  of  a  principle  we 
have  enunciated  more  than  once.  It  comes  with 
authority  from  a  leading  amateur  and  county  captain 
of  former  days.  Lord  Hawke  also  noticed  that  the 
present  standard  of  umpiring  was  not  high,  though 
of  course  he  was  against  disputing  decisions.  That 
is  not  the  spirit  of  sport,  and  does  nothing,  we  may 
add,  towards  winning  lost  matches.  These  are  often 
lost  through  dropped  catches.  Emmett,  one  of  York¬ 
shire’s  great  bowlers^  once  ruefully  exclaimed, 

“  Theres’s  an  epidemic  about,  but  it  isn’t  catching.” 

On  May  1  new  rules  of  golf  will  come  into  force. 
They  have  not  yet  been  drafted,  but  were  practically 
settled  last  autumn.  The  Rules  of  Golf  Committee 
are  responsible  for  the  wording,  representing  altera¬ 
tions  which  are  mainly,  we  believe,  due  to  protests 
from  American  delegates.  As  the  rules  stand,  a  lost 
ball  means  a  lost  hole.  But  when  a  ball  is  driven  out 
of  bounds  (and  frequently  lost  as  well),  the  penalty  is 
only  loss  of  stroke  and  distance.  The  disparity  of  the 
two1  penalties  seems  illogical.  But  there  is  also  a 
practical  point  to  be  considered,  the  delay  in  the  con¬ 
tinual  moving  on  the  links  which  will  be  caused  when 
every  player  who  loses  his  ball  has  the  right  to  go 
back  and  drop  another.  The  result  will  be  worse  con¬ 
gestion  than  ever,  and,  we  fear,  an  increase  in  that 
strong  language  for  which,  since  the  Normans  came 
over,  various  sections  of  our  populace  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  including  the  golfer. 

England  is  to  be  invaded  by  America  in  the  coming 
Amateur  and  Professional  Golf  Championships.  For 
the  later  event,  American  golfers  are  organising  a 
fund  to  enable  all  their  best  professionals  to  flock  to 
St.  Andrews.  This  is  typically  American ;  they  never 
even  play  their  games  by  halves.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
way  to  win ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  of  the  ability  of 
our  professionals  to  deal  adequately  with  the  situation. 
Those  whom  we  are  not  so  sure  of  are  our  amateurs. 
We  have  no  one  who  can  be  certain  of  beating  Messrs. 
Ouimet  and  “Chick”  Evans;  and  the  Americans  have 
several  other  players  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  Mr. 
Tolley,  Mr.  G.  D.  Armour,  and  Lord  Charles  Hope. 

The  prejudices  against  lawn-tennis  at  the  Public 
Schools  are  gradually  being  overcome.  Hard  courts 
are  actually  in  course  of  being  laid  down  at  both  Char¬ 
terhouse  and  Haileybury,  and  Repton  is  cogitating 
upon  similar  action.  We  observe  with  pleasure  that 
the  Lawn  Tennis  Association  is  assisting  these  ven¬ 
tures  where  necessary  with  a  vote  of  money.  It  is 
obviously  sound  policy  to  foster  every  attempt  at  train¬ 
ing  from  an  early  age.  It  is  also,  of  course,  a  good 
sign  that  the  courts  are  to  be  hard,  for  this  will 


obviate  one  of  England’s  greatest  lawn-tennis  difficul¬ 
ties,  namely,  that  with  grass  courts  her  players  can 
practise  only  during  the  summer,  while,  with  their 
hard  courts,  Americans,  Australians  and  South  Afri¬ 
cans — to  name  only  three — can  do  so  all  the  year 
round. 

Vigorous  on  paper,  the  Dempsey-Carpentier  fight 
continues  to  be  the  sport  of  the  highest  bidder  or  the 
latest  rumour  of  “big  money.”  Avowals,  refusals, 
denials,  a  change  of  locale — the  popular  pressman  can 
never  say  “  place” — new  agents,  new  promoters,  old 
promoters  still  in  the  running,  though  they  announced 
that  they  were  out  of  it- — all  this  stuff  is  printed  with 
eagerness  by  the  press.  Long  since  we  were  heartily 
sick  of  the  money-grabbing  which  has  invaded  a  once 
noble  sport.  A  Canadian  syndicate  is  now  reported  to 
be  willing  to  guarantee  700,000  dollars,  which  is  the 
amount  Tex  Richards  (modest  man)  requires.  The 
whole  business  is  an  ugly  orgy  of  greed,  and  the  two 
principals  have  been  made  ridiculous.  If  they  ever 
do  fight,  and  if  anyone  is  stupid  enough  to  pay  the 
exorbitant  price  demanded  to  see  them,  he  will  be  what 
the  Americans  call  the  biggest  ever  in  the  cap  and 
bells  class.  Why  should  they  fight?  They  can  both 
be  excessively  brave  and  successful  on  the  cinemato- 
graph. 

There  is  gossip  about  the  Derby  already.  The  names 
of  Monarch,  Humorist,  Leighton,  Granely,  Polemarch, 
Westward  Ho  !  are  becoming  familiar;  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Turf 
affairs,  that  at  the  present  time  the  trainers  of  these 
and  the  rest  can  really  say  nothing  definite  about  the 
prospects  of  their  charges,  because  until  the  colts  begin 
to  do  fast  work,  and  indeed  have  made  some  advance 
in  their  preparation,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether 
they  can  stay  the  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Derby  course. 
Not  a  few  horses  who  “look  like  staying”  show  unmis- 
takeably,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  that  appearances 
have  been  altogether  deceptive.  An  owner  hopes  that 
animals  who  have  won  over  six  furlongs  as  two-year- 
olds,  will  be  able  to  win  over  a  mile  as  three-year-olds, 
but  this  by  no  means  necessarily  follows,  as  was  made 
plain  not  long  since  by  His  Majesty’s  Friar  Marcus,  un¬ 
beaten  in  his  first  season. 

Periodically  discussions  arise  as  to  the  Rule  of  Rac¬ 
ing  which  voids  the  entries  of  horses  whose  nominators 
have  died.  The  Rule  is  generally  condemned;  indeed, 
its  critics  in  the  press  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  urged  in  its  favour.  The 
Jockey  Club  consists,  however,  to  a  vastly  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  seems  to  be  supposed,  of  men  of  affairs,  and 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  Rule  would  not  be 
maintained,  after  special  and  repeated  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  it,  unless  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  it,  in  fact  a  preponderating  balance  of  argu¬ 
ment.  A  few  vears  ago  Lord  Durham,  an  exception¬ 
ally  shrewd  Turf  legislator,  stated  at  length  in  letters 
to  "the  Times,  why  he  considered  the  Rule  essential,  and 
Lord  Derby  wrote  to  express  his  agreement.  The 
Rule  might,  no  doubt,  operate  harshly  and  unfortun¬ 
ately  on  occasions,  if  for  instance  the  man  who  had  be¬ 
come  possessed  of  a  probable  Derby  wanner  was  un¬ 
able  to  run  the  horse  for  that  and  his  other  engage¬ 
ments,  success  in  which  might  well  treble  his  value 
But  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  question. 

The  Council  of  the  Billiards  Association  and  Con¬ 
trol  Club  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Inman,  present  and 
late  champions  of  the  game,  are  engaged  in  a  dispute. 
From  what  has  been  published  on  either  side  we  can¬ 
not  gather  clearly  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  quar¬ 
rel.  But  if  it  results  in  a  championship  in  winch  Smith 
and  Inman  take  no  part,  the  winner  will  be  in.  a  ridi¬ 
culous  position,  and  the  whole  contest  a  farce.  We 
hope  that  the  quarrel  may  be  settled.  After  the  two 
billiard  authorities  united,  we  certainly  expected  things 
to  run  smoothly.  Nor  should  we  expect  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  to  betting  dependent  on  the  results  o' 
the  present  unhappy  dissension.  Sport  does  not  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  pockets  of  wagerers. 
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“An  arraignment,  fully  documented,  of  the  attitude  and  policy  of 
the  Pope  during  the  war  as  opportunist,  non-moral,  and  un¬ 
christian. '  ’ — Times. 

“A  severe  but  just  indictment.’’— The  Living  Church  ( US. A ). 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  LADIES  IN 
REDUCED  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Under  Royal  Patronage. 

RENT  1921. 

I  AM  most  anxious  that  the  beginning  of  this  New  Year  my 
pooi  Ladies  may  in  most  cases  have  their  rents  assured  to 
them  for  at  least  12  months.  Rents  are  an  incubus  felt  by 
us  all.  They  have  in  most  cases  “gone  up,”  and  the  Ladies 
need  to  stint  in  food  and  fuel  if  they  are  to  keep  a  roof  over 
their  heads. 

They  become  ill,  and  a  doctor’s  bill  looms  in  the  distance 
which  has  to  be  paid  eventually  by  someone,  for  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  many  of  the  ladies  are  penniless ,  and  others  are  in 
receipt  of  tiny  incomes  totally  inadequate  to  the  present  times. 

I  therefore  beg  of  you  to  pay  the  rent,  or  part  of  the  rent, 
of  one  poor  helpless  woman,  and  give  her  what  we  all  wish  one 
another — A  Happy  New  Year, 

Sums  of  £5,  £10,  and  upwards  will  be  gratefully  received 
for  this  purpose. 

Hon.  Sec.,  EDITH  SMALLWOOD, 

Lancaster  House,  Malvern. 


THE  EPIC  OF  LONDON 

BY 

ROWBOTHAM,  THE  MODERN  HOMER 
Depicting  London  at  present  and  LONDON  IN  THE  YEAR  4,000. 

The  Ruins  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  The  Barbarism 
of  the  Inhabitants.  Lions  prowling  over  the  ruins  of  the  Great  City 

FOYLE,  121  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD.  LONDON.  2s.  Gd.  Net! 


A  QUALIFIED  WOMAN  desires  position  in  BOOKSHOP; 
16  years’  experience.  General,  educational,  theology.  New 
and  second-hand.  Stationery  and  library  work.  For  the 
past  three  years  managing  book  dept,  for  firm  of  booksellers  to 
one  of  our  public  schools.  Salary  £$  weekly.  Personal  and 
trade  references.— Miss  HONOR  WALKER,  28,  Halcyon  Road, 
Woodchurch  Road,  Birkenhead. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Barrie’s  Quality 
Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus.  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  ;  Carmen, 
illus.  by  Rene  Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  30s.  ;  Rupert  Brookes’  John 
Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama,  7s.  6d.  ;  Boccaccio’s  De¬ 
cameron,  coloured  plates,  large  paper,  25s.  ;  Dor6  Gallery,  12s.  ; 
Caw’s  Scottish  Painting,  Past  and  Present,  21s.  ;  Warner’s 
Imperial  Cricket,  £2  5s.  Od.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 
2  vols.,  £2  10s.  Od.  ;  Bell’s  Shakespeare,  1785,  illustrated,  12 
12  vols.,  calf,  35s.  ;  Hoppe’s  Studies  from  the  Russian 
Ballet,  15  beautiful  Studies,  6s.,  pub.  21s.  ;  Thornton’s  Ameri¬ 
canisms  ;  An  American  Glossary,  2  vols.,  7s.  6d.,  pub.  30s. 
1912  ;  Thackeray’s  Works,  26  vols.,  Caxton  Pub.  Co.,  £A  4s.  ; 
Story  of  the  Nations,  65  vols.,  fine  set,  ^JIO  10s.  ;  19  Early 
Drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley,  only  150  done,  35s.  ;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £ 2  2s. — 
Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want 
a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  e 
a  list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Edward  Baker’s 
Great  Bookshop,  1-1-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


Typewriting  and  duplicating  (mss.,  etc.). 

Moderate  Charges. 

Apply,  seating  requirements,  to  A.  TARBARD,  Washington 
House,  Brantham,  near  Manningtree,  Essex. 


CORRUGATED  STEEL  SHELTERS  5  ft.  3  in.  wide, 
3  ft.  6  in.  high,  any  length,  15s.  per  2  ft.  6  in.  length. 
Immediate  delivery. — Full  particulars  from  Thos.  W. 
Ward,  Ltd.,  Silvertown,  London,  E. 


TYPEWRITING. — Copying  work  of  any  kind  desired  at  home 
by  experienced  Typist.  Moderate  terms. — Mihill,  12,  Palmer¬ 
ston  Road,  Bowes  Park,  N.22. 


CHURCHER’S  COLLEGE,  PETERSFIELD.— Public  School 
education  at  moderate  cost.  Three  House  Scholarships  for 
three  years  (renewable)  offered  to  boys  between  ages  of  12 
and  15.  Exam,  end  of  February. — Further  particulars  from 
Headmaster. 


RHODESIAN  and  SOUTH  AFRICAN  RANCHES,  FARMS 
and  ORANGE  ESTATES. — For  best  land  value  apply  for  my 
lists. — Walter  Edmonds,  17,  Chaucer  Road,  Bedford. 


MUSIC. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

YMPHONY  CONCERTS. 

TO-DAY  AT  3. 

Conductor  -  -  SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Vocalist  -  FELICE  CYNE. 

Solo  Pianoforte  -  WILLIAM  MURDOCH. 
Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s.,  at  Hall,  usual  agents. 
ROBERT  NEWMAN,  320,  REGENT  STREET,  W.i,  Manager. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
WENDOLEN  MASON. 

CONCERT  OF  HARP  AND  ENSEMBLE  MUSIC. 

Assisted  by  JOHN  COATES. 

New  Work  by  P.  Sainton  and  Ravel  Septet,  etc. 

Tickets,  12s,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

1BBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

ILDA  BLAKE.  VOCAL  RECITAL. 

HAROLD  WILLIAMS. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  HAROLD  CRAXTON. 

Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.I. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

(Sole  Lessees  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

ORIZ  ROSENTHAL,  The  WORLD-FAMOUS 

POLISH  PIANIST. 
ONLY  RECITAL  THIS  SEASON. 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

Tickets  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.I. 


ZEOLIAN  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

ORK  BOWEN.  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3* 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

ACKER  GRONDAHL. 

ONLY  RECITAL  THIS  SEASON. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.I. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Essays  and  Belles-Lettres. 

Art  of  the  Novelist,  The.  By  H.  B.  Lathrop.  Harrap  :  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Charles  Baudelaire  :  A  Study.  By  Arthur  Symons.  Elkin 
Mathews  :  15s.  net. 

Essays  in  Critical  Realism.  Macmillan  :  10s.  net. 

New  Studies  of  a  Great  Inheritance.  By  R.  S.  Conway. 
Murray  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

Selections  from  the  Paston  Letters.  By  A.  D.  Greenwood. 
Bell  :  15s.  net. 

History. 

Fifth  Army  in  March,  1918,  The.  By  W.  Shaw  Sparrow.  Lane  : 
21s.  net. 

Great  Britain  in  the  Latest  Age.  By  A.  S.  Turberville  and  F.  A. 
Howe.  Murray  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

Kiel  and  Jutland.  By  Commander  Georg  von  Hase.  Skeffing- 
ton  :  1 6s.  net. 

Vanished  Dynasty,  A  :  Ashanti.  By  Sir  Francis  Fuller.  Murray  : 
16s.  net. 

Poetry. 

Collected  Poems.  By  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers.  Macmillan  :  12s. 

net.  . 

Cornish  Headlands  and  other  Lyrics.  By  Mary  R.  Richardson. 
Cambridge  :  H'effer. 

Dead  Pierrot,  The.  By  Kenelm  Foss.  Erskine  Macdonald.  5s. 
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E.  W.  TARRY  &  GO. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  E.  W.  Tarry  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
was  held  on  the  25th  inst.  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C., 
Sir  J.  Fortescue  Flannery,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  th«  com¬ 
pany),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  B.  Allison)  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  favourable  anticipations  which  were 
expressed  at  the  meeting  a  year  ago  in  regard  to  the  prospects 
of  the  business  have,  on  the  whole,  been  realised.  The  trading 
has  been  better,  and  our  customers  have  been  better  supplied 
than  they  were  in  the  previous  year  :  the  buying,  it  is  true,  has 
still  been  very  difficult  owing  to  war  conditions,  but  facilities  for 
shipment  to  South  Africa  have  improved,  although  freight  rates 
have  increased.  The  rate  of  exchange  has  been  less  favourable 
latterly,  although  it  was  more  favourable  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year  the  accounts  for  which  you  are  considering.  Income-tax 
has  been  better  equalised  between  the  Motherland  and  South 
Africa — that  is  to  say  that  the  concessions  which  were  made 
previously  have  assisted  us  to  some  extent  during  the  year  in 
question — but  the  pressure  of  other  taxation  remains  unabated. 
The  goods  themselves  in  which  this  company  deals  have  cost 
more,  and  freight  and  railway  charges  have  been  considerably 
more  expensive,  and  the  great  resultant  cost  arising  from  the 
first-cost  increase  and  the  cost  of  transport  increase  caused  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  executing  some  of  our  orders  and,  indeed, 
in  others  have  stopped  the  business  altogether.  Some  strikes  in 
the  Dominion  have,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  affected  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  company. 
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Flame  and  Shadow.  By  Sara  Teasdale.  Macmillan  :  10s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Picture.  By  L.  C.  Bromley.  Elkin  Mathews.  5s.  net. 

Fiction. 

A  Bright  Green  Snake.  By  Mabel  E.  Fowler.  Bale  :  6s.  net. 
The  Sight  of  Means.  By  W.  H.  Williamson.  Bale:  6s.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Around  the  Shores  of  Asia.  By  M.  A.  Poynter.  Allen  &  Unwin  : 

16s.  net.  _  , 

Fifth  Army  in  March,  1918,  The.  By  W.  Shaw  Sparrow.  Lane  : 

21s.  net. 

Government  and  Industry.  By  C.  Delisle  Burns.  Allen  & 
Unwin.  16s.  net. 

Growth  of  the  Old  Testament,  The.  By  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Jefferies. 
Harrap:  3s.  6d.  net. 

International  Waterways.  By  P.  M.  Ogilvie.  Macmillan.  22s. 

Young'  Girl’s  Diary,  A.  Preface  by  Sigmund  Freud.  Allen  & 
Unwin  :  12s.  6d.  net. 


The  KeMabl*  FamHy  Medici** 
with  over  60  Years"  Refutation 


The  Best  Remedy  known  for 


Alwas*  09k  t*r  a 

"Dr.  COLLIS  BHOWNE" 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 


Acts  like  a  Charm  iH 
DIARRHOEA,  COLIC,  and 
other  Bowel  Complaints. 

Of  Chemists.  1/3  and  3/-. 


A  True  Palliative  In  NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT. 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


The  Saturday  Review 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

(payable  in  advance) 

Post  Free  : 

At  Home  and  Abroad 

One  Year  :  £  i  10  4 

Half  Year  :  15  2 

9  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.  2. 


But  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  every  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  company  has  made  increased  profit  as  compared  with  the 
year  1919,  and,  indeed,  the  net  profits  of  the  company  are  the 
largest  in  the  whole  of  its  history.  That  increase  of  profit  has 
been — I  will  not  say  useless  to  us,  but  certainly  of  very  much 
less  benefit  to  us,  in  view  of  the  new  corporation  tax,  and  more 
especially  in  view  of  the  excess  profits  tax.  But  for  those  taxes 
the  directors  could  have  easily  recommended  to  you  a  dividend 
for  the  whole  year  double  that  which  they  were  able  to  recom¬ 
mend  with  prudence  and  with  the  instinct  of  conservatism  which 
has  always  characterised  the  working  of  this  company. 

Coming  now  to  the  figures  that  are  before  you,  I  may  mention 
without  any  impropriety  that  the  increased  turnover  has  been  as 
much  as  40  per  cent.  ;  the  gross  profits  are  44  per  cent,  greater, 
and  the  net  profits  are  a  little  over  100  per  cent,  greater  than 
last  year.  The  figures  I  have  just  mentioned  are  before  depre¬ 
ciation  for  bad  debts  and  before  provision  for  income-tax,  but 
when  those  provisions  are  made  there  still  remains  a  balance  of 
profit,  which  is  over  60  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  year  ended 
August,  1919.  Then  you  will  notice  in  the  report  that  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  £ 2,000  should  be  placed  to  reserve.  A  similar  sum 
was  placed  last  }rear,  and  in  the  balance-sheet  you  will  notice 
that  £ 70,000  is  given  as  the  amount  of  the  reserve  ;  so  that  if 
you  pass  this  report  the  reserve  will,  as  from  to-day,  be  £(72,000, 
which  is  a  very  good  provision  for  our  company,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  that,  I  am  sure,  we  ought  to  make  in  view  of  the  future. 

Then  the  depreciation,  which  is  a  very  important  matter,  has 
been  very  carefully  attended  to  also.  Our  machinery  and  plant 
is  depreciated  upon  a  basis  of  10  per  cent.,  and  that  10  per  cent, 
is  calculated,  not  upon  a  sliding  scale  of  reduced  value  year  by 
year,  but  upon  the  first  cost,  SO'  that  the  whole  of  the  cost  of 
the  machines  will  be  written  off  in  ten  years.  That  is  a  very 
wise  and  necessary  provision,  and  one  of  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  thoroughly  approve.  Then  our  reserve  against  bad  debts — 
£(3,000  odd — is  sufficient,  as  experience  has  shown,  because  our 
trade  is  a  very  select  trade,  in  the  sense  that  we  sell  to  the  very 
best  companies  and  people  in  South  Africa,  and  our  percentage 
of  bad  debts  in  the  past  has  been  very  small — much  smaller  than 
the  provision  we  have  made.  Although  there  may  be  trouble  in 

South  Africa  in  the  immediate  future,  yet  we  think  that  the 

provision  which  was  made  previously  is  sufficient  in  all  prudence 
for  the  present  occasion. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  mo  intention  upon  the  part  of  your  directors 
to  stand  still.  After  this  war  we  believe  there  will  be  great 
expansion  in  South  Africa,  and  we  intend  that  the  infinite  possi¬ 
bilities  of  expansion  in  the  Dominion— if  they  are  realised,  as  we 
believe  they  will  be — shall  be  associated  with  the  trade  of  this 
company,  and.  that  the  company  will  benefit  by  them  in  the  fullest 
manner  possible,  consistent  with  a  careful  and  conservative  busi¬ 
ness  policy. 

Now  I  cannot  prophesy  for  the  future,  but  your  directors  are 
hopeful  that  in  the  near  future  the  prices  of  the  goods  of  home 
production  which  we  export  will  fall ;  and,  if  so,  many  orders 
which  are  now  withheld  will,  we  believe,  come  forward.  But  we 
cannot  feel  at  all  certain  that  the  volume  of  trade  which  we 
received  in  1920  will  of  necessity  be  repeated  in  1921.  South 
Africa  generally  at  this  moment  is  in  a  position  largely  of  glut. 
The  traders  there  have  over-imported,  and  they  have  not  been 
relieved  of  their  stocks.  I  am  not  speaking  of  this  company — 
I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment — but  I  am  speaking  of  trader* 
generally  in  South  Africa.  They  have  not  been  relieved  of  their 
stocks  as  quickly  as  they  had  hopedf  and  therefore  there  is  a 
state  of  congestion  which  affects  all  trade  and  from  which,  of 
course,  we  cannot  hope  entirely  to  escape.  But  we  believe  that 
this  glut,  or  congestion,  will  in  the  comparatively  near  future 
be  relieved,  and  therefore  we  look  forward  with  very  considerable 
hope  to  the  year’s  trading,  speaking  generally. 
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Now  I  do  not  want  to  weary  you  with  the  details  of  the  balance" 
sheet,  but  a  respected  shareholder — one  who  has  been  a  share¬ 
holder  for,  I  think,  something  like  twenty  years — was  kind  enough 
to  write  to  me  to  point  out  that  the  comparison  in  the  report 
which  is  made  by  the  directors  was  a  comparison  with  one  year 
only — the  year  ended  August,  1919 — and  that  if  the  comparison 
had  been  made  with  the  preceding  year — the  one  ended  August, 
19:8 — it  would  have  been  much  less  favourable.  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  right,  because  the  year  ended  August,  1918,  was  a  very 
good  year  indeed  for  the  company,  although  not  so  good  a  year 
as  the  year  whose  trading  we  are  now  considering.  But  it  is 
customary,  as  you  know,  for  comparisons  to  be  made  with  the 
immediately  preceding  year.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  figures  not 
only  of  last  year— -I  mean  the  year  ended  August,  1919 — but  also 
the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  and  if  any  shareholder  would 
desire  to  have  a  comparison  of  any  details  whatever  in  the 
balance-sheet  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  give  him  the  figures. 

Mr.  John  Varley  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


If  you  under-insure  your  home  and  have 
a  fire  the  loss  falls  upon  yourself. 

If  you  under-insure  your  life  the  loss 
falls  upon  your  wife  and  family. 

PROTECT  YOUR  FAMILY 

by  affecting  a 

LIFE  POLICY  and  a  FIRE  POLICY 

WITH  THE 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 


KING’S 
HEAD 

Tobacco 

Contentment  goes 
hand  in  hand  with 
King’s  Head. 

To  experienced 
smokers,  the  full- 
flavour  of  this 
tobacco  is  a  thing 
of  rare  enjoyment ; 
to  those  who  do  not 
smoke  its  exquisite 
aroma  is  most  in¬ 
viting. 

THREE  AUNS 

is  a  similar  but  milder  blend 


Both  are  sold  everywhere  in 


Packets  :  1-oz. 

1/2,  2 

OZ.  2/4 — Tins 

2-01. 2/5, 

4-OZ.  4/8 

“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

10'« 

20’» 

50’» 

100's 

MEDIUM 

6(1 

1/- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND 

MADE 

8d 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

Stephen  Mitchell  &  Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland).  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow 
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BANK  OF  LIVERPOOL  AND 
MARTINS  LIMITED 

NINETIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Ninetieth  Annual  Meeting  of  Shareholders  of  the  Bank 
of  Liverpool  and  Martins,  Limited,  was  held  at  Liverpool  on 
Tuesday  last,  Mr  Edward  Paul,  the  chairman,  presiding  over 
a  numerous  attendance. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  referred  to  the  completion  of  the  amalgamations  with 
Messrs.  Cocks  Biddulph  and  Co.,  the  Palatine  Bank,  and  the 
Halifax  Commercial  Banking  Co.  Each  had  been  successfully 
carried  through,  and  had  added  materially  to  the  strength  and 
earning  power  of  the  Bank,  and  the  growth  of  ihe  business 
shown  in  the  balance  sheet  was  abundantly  evident.  The  amount 
of  money  in  the  Bank’s  hands  on  current,  deposit,  and  other 
accounts  had  increased  by  ^14,000,000  ;  cash  in  hand  and  at  the 
Bank  of  England  had  increased  by  ^4,700,000.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  features  were  the  increase  in  bills  of  exchange  by 
^3,000,000,  and  in  loans  and  advances  to  customers  by 
.£9,000,000,  and  a  decrease  of  £9,000,000  in  the  Bank’s  accept¬ 
ances.  The  increase  in  bills  of  exchange  and  in  loans  and  ad¬ 
vances  were  an  aftermath  of  the  tremendous  trade  activity  during 
the  last  half  of  1919,  and  the  first  half  of  1920.  That  great 
activity  had  died  away,  and  imports  had  declined,  with  the  result 
that  fewer  drafts  were  drawn  upon  the  Bank,  and  the  figures 
appearing  in  the  balance  sheet  under  the  heading  of  acceptances 
had  diminished,  the  reduction  having  been  further  emphasised 
by  the  fall  in  price  of  the  produce  against  which  the  acceptances 
were  given. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  showed  profits,  after  providing  for 
all  doubtful  accounts  and  contingencies,  amounting  to  the  satis¬ 
factory  figure  of  over  £735,000,  and  but  for  having  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  large  sum  for  depreciation  of  investments  they  would  have 
had  a  handsome  surplus  available  for  other  purposes.  The  de¬ 
preciation  in  first-class  investments  had  been  so  heavy  that  they 
had  appropriated  £350,000  of  the  profits  to  investment  reserve 
account,  and  had  also  made  other  internal  provisions.  The 
gratifying  result  of  the  year  had  only  been  obtained  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  co-operation  of  the  staff  in  each  one  of  the  Bank’s  districts, 
and  in  recognition  of  this,  as  well  as  in  view  of  the  continued 
high  cost  of  living,  the  directors  during  the  year  had  grafted 
the  staff  a  well-deserved  special  bonus  and  special  increases  of 
salary. 

Reviewing  the  commercial  and  economic  conditions  which  had 
ruled  during  the  past  year,  the  Chairman  said  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  most  commodities  which  had  begun  towards  the  end  of 
the  spring  had  continued  ever  since,  and  had  reached  an  extent 
which  few,  if  any,  persons  anticipated. 

The  Chairman  continued  :  Not  only  had  the  home  demand  for 
goods  diminished,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Foreign  Mar¬ 
kets  seemed  in  many  cases  to  have  almost  entirely  died  away. 

The  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  and  regrettable  condition 
appeared  to  be  that  buyers  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  prices 
which  ruled  during  the  recent  boom.  The  consumer  still  wanted 
goods,  but  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  them  anything  more  than 
pre-war  price,  or  a  price  approaching  pre-war  price.  He  felt 
sure  that,  if  prices  were .  to  come  within  reasonable  distance  of 
pre-war  prices,  and  if  the  consumer  were  chen  convinced  that  the 
bottom  of  the  market  had  been  reached,  the  need  for  commodities 
of  all  kinds  was  so  great  that  trade  would  speedily  recover. 
Just  as  a  year  ago  supplies  were  under-estimated,  so  now  the 
tendency  was  to  greatly  under-estimate  the  eventual  demand  ;  and 
he  hoped  that  when  the  demand  sprang  up  it  would  not  be  killed 
by  extravagant  prices. 

He  was  satisfied  that  at  reasonable  prices  demand  would  revive, 
the  main  point  being  to  ensure  that  prices  should  be  sufficient  to 
remunerate  the  producer  and  at  the  same  time  low  enough  to 
tempt  the  consumer.  If  employers  and  representatives  of  labour 
all  over  the  country  and  in  every  trade  could  get  together  and 
quietly  examine  prices,  profits,  losses,  and  the  whole  problem 
of  cost  of  production,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  between 
them  they  could  arrange  for  such  reductions  in  wages  and  profits, 
and  such  economics  as  would  enable  them  to  place  their  com¬ 
modities  on  the  markets  at  prices  within  the  buying  powder  of 
consumers  generally.  The  volume  of  trade  would  increase,  and 
the  present  spectre  of  unemployment  gradually  disappear. 

The  Chairman  in  further  remarks  referred  to  the  efforts  made 
by  the  League  of  Nations  and  by  our  own  Government  to  devise 
some  reasonable  and  safe  Export  Credit  Scheme,  under  which 
British  exporters  and  exporters  in  other  countries  might  supply 
goods  to  buyers  in  the  impoverished  countries  of  Europe  without 
running  excessive  risk.  He  said  the  idea  was  to  encourage  the 
importation  into  those  countries  of  commodities  necessary  for  the 
work  of  reproduction,  with  a  view  to  start  again  normal  industrial 
and  economic  activities.  The  reaction  upon  our  own  and  other 
exporting  countries  would  be  to  promote  commercial  enterprise, 
and  increase  the  employment  of  labour.  He  hoped  the  efforts  of 
our  Government  would  prove  successful.  So  far  as  the  Bank  was 
concerned  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  support  any  reason¬ 
able  and  workable  scheme. 

Whilst,  continued  the  Chairman,  he  recognized  fully  the  extent 
and  severity  of  the  existing  trade  depression,  he  did  not  despair 
of  the  power  of  this  country  to  emerge  at  no  distant  date  from 
the  difficulties  through  which  it  is  passing.  There  were  some 
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reassuring  features.  A  good  deal  of  sound  business  was  being 
done  in  various  directions.  The  Agricultural  Industry,  though 
not  making  the  profits  enjoyed  during  recent  years,  was  still 
prosperous.  The  cost  of  food  was  gradually  coming  down,  and 
the  fall  in  prices  in  many  commodities,  while  ic  caused  serious 
loss  in  the  case  of  many  individual  traders,  was  a  relief  to  other 
sections  of  the  nation.  The  recent  rise  in  American  Exchange 
was  another  favourable  factor,  inasmuch  as  it  tended  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  our  imports  from  the  United  States.  Again,  while 
there  had  been  failures  here  and  there,  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  no  general  catastrophe  was  a  great  tribute  to  the  economic 
stability  of  the  country,  and  he  cook  this  opportunity  of  con¬ 
gratulating,  in  particular,  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Market  and  the 
spinners,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  in  the  woollen  and  cotton 
districts,  upon  the  courage  and  ability  with  which  they  had  con¬ 
fronted  the  difficulties  of  the  present  time.  Further,  he  thought 
all  classes  were  beginning,  though  perhaps  only  just  beginning, 
to  recognize  that  without  economy  and  hard  work  there  could  be 
no  prosperity. 

There  were  other  favourable  indications,  and  he  hoped  that 
when  they  met  next  year  it  might  be'  under  brighter  conditions. 

In  the  meantime  it  would  be  their  duty  to  continue  to  assist  their 
customers  through  bad  times,  as  they  had  assisted  them  in  good 
times,  and  to  help  on  every  movement  which  might  lead  to  a 
revival  of  sound  enterprise. 

The  Chairman  proceeded  : — You  will  expect  me  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  conditions  which  obtained  in  the  money  market  during 
the  year.  The  dominating  influence  was  the  strong  and  persis¬ 
tent  demand  on  the  part  of  many  customers  for  banking  credit. 
Bankers  have  been  criticised  for  not  granting  larger  credits  last 
year  than  they  did.  All  I  can  say  is  that  all  Bankers  lent  out  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  their  funds  than  usual  to  their  trading 
customers,  and  that  if  there  was  any  reluctance  to  give  credit  it 
was  because  Bankers  have  to  take  care  not  to  lock  up  too  much 
of  their  deposits  in  commercial  advances,  however  sound.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  ourselves,  I  may  say  that  we  looked  well  after  our  own 
customers’  requirements,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  reasonable 
demand  made  by  them  for  accommodation  was  refused,  nor  was 
any  customer  called  upon  to  sacrifice  his  goods  or  securities  for 
the  purpose  of  repaying  advances  granted  him  by  the  Bank. 

The  same  demand  for  credit  which  obtained  in  this  country 
also  obtained  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
was  compelled  in  April  last  to  raise  its  Discount  Rate  to  7  per 
cent.,  at  which  figure  it  still  stands.  It  is  possible  that  this  high 
rate  has  had  some  influence  in  compelling  business  men  to  realise, 
in  a  falling  market,  goods  which  they  would  like  to  have  held 
till  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  but  I  think  the  high  rate  has 
now  done  its  work,  and  I  hope  before  long  it  may  be  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  the  Bank  rate,  and  thus  lighten  the  burden  which 
all  people  are  feeling  who  have  to  borrow  from  the  Banks  at 
present. 

With  regard  to  Government  finance,  our  Government  has  repaid 
a  considerable  amount  of  both  home  and  foreign  debt,  including 
Great  Britain’s  share  of  the  Anglo-French  Loan,  which  fell  due 
in  the  United  States  last  autumn.  The  result  of  those  repay¬ 
ments,  and  the  fact  that  our  National  expenditure  is  covered  by 
our  National  income,  has  done  much  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
this  country  abroad.  This  result  has  not  been  achieved,  however, 
without  imposing  heavy  taxation,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  see  his  way  to  abate  for  a  time 
the  amount  of  debt  reduction,  so  as  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
taxation  at  a  period  when  the  country  is  passing  through  com¬ 
mercial  depression. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  prophesy  with  regard  to  the  future  course 
of  the  money  market,  as  it  is  with  regard  to  the  fluctuations  of 
foreign  exchange,  but  I  think  we  may  look  forward  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  demand  for  Banking  accommodation  and  to  easier 
financial  conditions  generally. 

One  unfortunate  incident  marked  the  close  of  the  year, 
namely,  the  stoppage  of  Farrow’s  Bank,  and  one  deeply  regrets 
the  loss  and  suffering  inflicted  on  the  shareholders  and  cus¬ 
tomers  of  that  Bank.  The  incident  emphasises  the  need  for  some 
form  of  Governmental  Banking  Licence.  The  use  of  the  word 
Bank  should  be  confined  to  institutions  which  have  been  duly 
authorised  to  trade  as  such  by  a  duly  constituted  authority.  The 
great  Banks  of  the  country,  including  the  Savings  Banks,  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  provide  facilities  for  small  depositors.  We 
ourselves  have  always  been  ready  to  receive  deposits  from  one 
pound  upwards,  but  if  there  is  need  for  still  further  facilities, 
Government  ought  to  see  that  the  small  depositor  is  reasonably 
protected  by  a  proper  system  of  Banking  Licence. 

In  concluding,  the  Chairman  referred  to  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
F  W.  Crewdson,  who  had  been  a  partner  in  the  private  banking 
firm  of  Wakefield,  Crewdson  &  Co.,  in  the  Kendal  district,  and 
who  when  that  business  was  taken  over  by  the  Bank  of  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Martins,  remained  in  the  position  of  District  General 
Manager.  Mr.  Crewdson  now  desired  to  retire,  and  his  resig¬ 
nation,  which  would  take  effect  at  the  end  of  this  month,  had 
been  accepted  with  regret.  He  would  be  available  for  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  he  carried  with  him  the  friendship  and  good-will  of  the 
Directors  and  of  all  his  colleagues  in  the  Management  and  on  the 
Staff  of  the  Bank. — (Applause.) 

Mr.  Isaac  H.  Storey,  a  Deputy-Chairman,  seconded  the  motion, 
and,  no  questions  or  comments  being  offered,  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  retiring  Directors,  Sir  Frederick  W.  Chance,  K.B.E., 
D.L.,  Sir  William  B.  Forwood,  K.B.E.,  D.L.,  Mr.  A.  T. 


Neilson,  :  and  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  J.  P.  Reynolds,  D.L.,  D.S.O., 
were  re-elected,  and  the  Auditors  were  re-appointed. 

Sir  Thomas  Hughes,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Directors,  the  Committee  of  Management,  and  the  General 
Manager  and  other  officers  of  the  Bank,  for  their  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  year,  said  the  businesslike  and  common-sense 
address  of  the  Chairman  would  go  to  the  hearts  of  all  present. 
All  were  satisfied  that  the  Bank  had  an  excellent  body  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  an  excellent  Committee  of  Management,  but  there  was 
one  name  he  would  like  to  mention  specially — that  of  Sir  Wm. 
Forwood.  (Applause.)  Sir  William  was  certainly  an  old  veteran, 
but  there  was  good  work  in  him  yet,  and  though  he  was  not 
able  to  be  present  everyone  would  wish  to  congratulate  him  on 
having  passed  through  a  serious  operation,  and  would  trust  he 
might  live  for  many  years  to  render  the  good  service  he  had 
always  given.  As  to  the  General  Manager,  Sir  James  Hope 
Simpson,  no  words  could  adequately  express  the  Shareholders’ 
sense  of  his  valuable  services.  In  some  further  observations,  Sir 
Thomas  Hughes,  whilst  recognising  that  the  matter  was  one 
calling  for  careful  consideration,  suggested  that  a  number  of 
demobilised  men  now  out  of  employment  might  perhaps  be  taken 
into  the  Bank’s  service,  replacing -female  clerks  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  war  years. 

Mr.  Broadfooc  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

Sir  James  Hope  Simpson,  Director  and  General  Manager,  re¬ 
sponded,  and  desired  to  testify  very  warmly  to  the  unremitting, 
careful,  and  able  devotion  the  Directors  gave  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank,  and  also  to  the  great  help  given  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  and  all  the  Local  Boards.  He  also  thanked  the 
Assistant  General  Manager,  and  the  various  District  Managers 
for  their  work.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  have  able  men  about 
one,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  passed  through  an  extremely 
difficult  year  with  the  results  the  Chairman  had  stated,  was 
evidence  that  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Bank  worked  well. 
Replying  to  Sir  Thomas  Hughes,  Sir  James  said  since  the  Armis¬ 
tice  the  Bank  had  very  largely  reduced  its  female  staff  and  had 
taken  back  every  man  who  had  left  and  who  wanted  to  come 
back,  and  was  still  taking  and  absorbing  more  men  as  quickly 
as  they  could  be  trained.  At  the  same  time  they  must  give  due 
consideration  to  the  ladies  who  had  rendered  invaluable  help, 
without  which  the  Bank  could  not  have  been  run  during  the 
war — (hear,  hear) — and  if  it  had  not  been  run  during  the  war 
there  would  have  been  no  place  for  ex-service  men  at  all. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Crewdson  also  responded,  and  the  meeting  closed 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
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OMNIUM  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

The  Thirty-Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Omnium  Investment  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  yesterday  at  Win¬ 
chester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Viscount  St.  Davids,  the 
Chairman  of  the  company,  presiding. 

Tlie  Chairman  said :  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  move  “  That  the 
directors’  report  and  statement  of  accounts  be  received  and 
adopted,  and  'that  the  dividend  as  proposed  therein  be  paid.”  As 
you  know  I  generally  make  short  speeches  at  company  meetings, 
and  confine  myself  to  the  affairs  of  the  company  concerned. 
Sometimes,  however,  I  am  tempted  to  go  outside  these  lines, 
and  I  want  to  remind  you  that  I  did  so  two  years  ago  at  our 
meeting  held  just  after  the  Armistice  and  the  general  election 
which  followed  it.  On  that  occasion  I  said  that  it  seemed  to  me 
a  regrettable  thing  that  in  the  general  election  that  had  just 
taken  place  I  had  not  been  able  to  discover  that  any  single  indi¬ 
vidual  of  any  political  party  had  said  one  word  about  retrench¬ 
ment  or  economy.  The  members  of  every  political  party  were 
talking  about  spending  money,  and  making  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  but  they  were  not  talking  about  trying  to  save  any 
money.  Those  members  of  Parliament  have  gone  on  for  two 
years  spending,  spending,-  spending,  and  never  thinking  of  saving, 
and  now  when  they  have  spent  pretty  nearly  up  to  the  limit  of 
our  taxable  capacity,  and  when  it  is  becoming  none  too  easy  to 
borrow,  they  are  beginning  to  talk  about  economy.  1  wish  they 
had  done  so  two  years  ago.  All  this  is  relevant  to  the  business 
of  any  company  because  it  is  the  shortage  of  capital,  and  the 
struggle  of  a  great  number  of  industrial  companies  to  raise  money 
for  necessary  purposes  that  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  unemployment  we  see  around  us.  You 
will  notice  that  on  the  year  we  have  made  a  small  loss  on 
changes  of  investments;  we  have  lost  about  ,£1,500  on  balance. 
We  made  certain  profits ;  as  a  fact  we  made  profits  of  nearly 
£'14,000  on  the  change  of  some  investments,  but  the  losses 
slightly  outnumbered  the  profits.  In  this  connection  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  because  we 
lost  nearly  £10,000  on  the  realisation  of  our  holding  of  war  loan. 
You  know,  gentlemen,  quite  well  as  business  people,  that  we  did 
not  go  in  for  war  loan  with  the  intention  of  making  a  profit. 
Socialists  and  people  who  either  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
troubles  of  capitalists,  or,  if  they  do,  do  not  sympathise  with 
them,  constantly  say  “  Oh,  yes!  the  capitalists  have  made  money 
out  of  this  war  ;  they  were  all  lending  the  Government  money, 
and  they  did  it  at  the  high  rate  of  5  per  cent.”  We  in  the  City, 
however,  know  quite  well  we  could  have  invested  our  money 
to  pay  us  much  more  than  5  per  cent.  We  have  had  during 
these  years  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  we  might  have  got, 
and  we  have  also  to  face  the  loss  on  sales.  We  do  not  apologise 
for  this  loss,  because  we  know,  and  you  know,  that  we  were  quite 
right  in  investing  the  money.  We  have  made  one  great  gain  on 
the  year’s  accounts,-  and  that  is  a  gain  in  revenue.  In  the  year 
1919  we  earned  85  per  cent,  on  our  deferred  stock  ;  last  year  we 
earned  ioj  per  cent.  For  the  year  1919  we  paid  6  per  cent.  ; 
now  we  are  recommending  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent.  In  1919  we 
added  £7,900  to  our  carry  forward  ;  this  year  we  are  able  to  add 
£10,400,  and  the  carry  forward  is  now  £49,000  odd,  which  is 
nearly  17  per  cent,  on  our  deferred  stock.  You  may  ask  me 
what  about  the  current  year.  As  regards  the  current  year  we 
have  made  a  careful  estimate  of  our  probable  income,  and  it 
looks  on  that  estimate  as  if  the  income  would  be  something  near 
the  same  as  the  income  for  1920,  but  we  know  that  in  these 
times  we  may  be  liable  to  unexpected  losses  here  and  there-,  and, 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  is  well  to  take  a  conservative  view 
in  making  an  estimate,  and  to  say  we  fear  the  income  may  not 
be  quite  maintained. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Maclaren  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 


THE  CITY 

HE  prevailing-  industrial  paralysis  has  the  City  in 
its  grip.  A  more  flat  and  unprofitable  state  of 
affairs  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  case  of  the  darkest  hour  before  the  dawn.  Let  us 
hope  so.  At  the  moment  it  certainly  requires  a  full- 
blooded  optimist  with  the  keenest  of  eyesight  to  detect 
the  proverbial  silver  lining.  The  Stock  Exchange  has 
remained  unusually  idle  and  featureless.  The  investor 
who  a  year  ago  was  interested  only  in  capital  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  now  solely  concerned  with  capital  preservation. 
In  the  circumstances  Government  securities  naturally 
receive  the  lion’s  share  of  attention.  The  semi  specula¬ 
tive  markets,  such  as  Industrials,  Oils,  etc.,  are  cold- 
shouldered.  The  high  Bank  Rate  tends  to  increase  the 
stagnation,  encouraging  as  it  does  the  leaving  of  money 
on  deposit,  thereby  diverting  capital  from  its  proper 
channels  into  the  dead  sea  of  unproductiveness. 

This  question  of  the  Bank  Rate  is  likely  to  be  fully 
ventilated  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  great  banks 
now  being  held  in  quick  succession.  The  views  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  leading  banks,  always  followed  with 
great  interest,  are  invested  with  more  than  usual  import¬ 
ance  at  this  juncture,  and  will  be  studied  with  closer 
attention  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  outcry 
against  dear  money  has  become  even  more  insistent  of 
late,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly  how 
the  banks  regard  a  continuance  of  the  present  high  rate. 
Presiding  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Martins,  Mr.  Edward  Paul,  in  the  course  of 
an  interesting  and  reassuring  speech,  suggested  that 
the  high  rate  may  have  had  some  influence  in  compell¬ 
ing  business  men  to  realise  in  a  falling  market,  but  it 
is  now  generally  recognized  that  cheaper  money  is  an 
urgent  necessity.  An  early  reduction  in  the  Bank  Rate 
would  give  much  needed  tone  to  industrial  finance. 

Much  forceful  criticism  of  the  action — and  inaction — 
of  the  Treasury  in  connection  with  the  Bank  Rate  has 
been  a  recent  feature  in  financial  circles.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  hotly  blamed  for  raising  the  rate  in  April  last, 
and  strongly  attacked  for  not  reducing  it  without  further 
delay.  The  strictures  are  not  without  point.  It  has 
always  been  understood  that  the  raising  of  the  Bank 
Rate  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  bring 
about  deflation.  This  action  was  accompanied  by  some¬ 
thing  rather  stronger  than  a  mere  hint  to*  the  banks  to 
restrict  further  financial  accommodation,  in  short,  to  put 
the  screw  on.  A  very  important  principle  is  here  in¬ 
volved  ;  namely,  whether  the  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  of  the  nation  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  whim  of 
the  Treasury,  or  whether  the  latter  should  confine  its 
attention  solely  to  Government  finance.  It  might  be 
possible  to  make  out  a  fair  case  for  interference  of  the 
kind  indicated,  if  the  Treasury  had  been  conspicuously 
successful  in  its  own  particular  sphere.  But  its  record 
would  hardly  inspire  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bank 
Lord  Colwyn  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  while  no 
reasonable  request  for  ordinary  trade  accommodation 
had  been  refused,  the  bank  resolutely  declined  to  lock 
up  funds  in  loans  to  assist  speculation  and  company 
finance.  We  think  it  is  a  pity  that  “speculation”  and 
“  company  finance  ”  should  have  been  bracketed  as 
equally  undesirable,  for  after  all  the  country’s  trade  is 
very  largely  in  the  hands  of  joint-stock  companies,  and 
advances  to  these  for  legitimate  purposes  are  equivalent 
to  “  ordinary  trade  accommodation.”  What  Lord  Col¬ 
wyn  probably  had  in  mind  was  that  his  bank  would  not 
assist  the  policy  of  refloating  Industrial  companies  with 
larger  capitals  after  writing  up  the  value  of  their  assets. 
The  dangers  of  such  a  policy  have  become  sufficiently 
apparent  since  the  trade  reaction  developed. 
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The  tendency  of  the  exchanges  to  revert  to  the  normal 
is  w  elcomed  in  the  Foreign  market,  where  business  has 
shown  considerable  improvement  of  late.  The  recovery 
in  the  value  of  the  franc  is  especially  welcome.  It 
means  that  the  coupons  on  the  French  loans  will  be  paid 
at  a  more  profitable  rate — the  last  coupon  on  the  Fours, 
by  the  way,  was  paid  at  59  fr. ,  and  yielded  only  5s.  lid. 
net — and  as  current  prices  clearly  offer  plenty  of  scope 
for  recovery,  there  are  many  buyers  around  these  levels. 
Hopes  of  a  definite  settlement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  German  indemnity  will  be  paid  were  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  improvement  in  exchange,  while  the 
Government  of  M.  Briand  is  regarded  with  confidence, 
and  owing  to  the  recovery  in  exports  the  economic  out¬ 
look  in  France  is  considered  more  promising.  The 
German  and  Finnish  exchanges  have  been  moving  in 
favour  of  bond  holders,  but  the  depreciation  in  the  mil- 
reis  led  to  a  reaction  in  the  Brazilian  loans,  though  the 
commercial  situation  in  Brazil  is  reported  to  be  easier. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  usual  statements 
published  at  this  season  by  the  leading  banks.  The 
London  Joint  City  and  Midland  in  presenting  its 
balance-sheet  up  to  December  31st  gives  the  compara¬ 
tive  figures  for  the  two  preceding  years.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  that  the  business  of  a  bank  should  be  merely  pro¬ 
gressive;  it  must,  above  all,  be  soundly  progressive. 
The  statement  in  question  amply  fulfills  these  conditions. 
Total  liabilities  of  some  22,800,000  compare  with 
^418,800,000  a  year  ago.  As  the  difference  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  corresponding  additions  to  the  paid-up  capital 
and  reserve  fund,  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 
Among  the  assets  it  is  to'  be  noted  that  investments  have 
undergone  a  reduction  of  some  ^?16,000,000,  and  now 
stand  at  ^J57,670,000.  On  the  other  hand,  advances  to 
customers  and  other  accounts,  which  in  great  measure 
indicate  the  amount  of  business  being  done,  have 
increased  by  about  1,000,000  to  ^189,720,000.  Bel¬ 
fast  and  Clydesdale  Bank  shares  now  appear  among 
the  assets,  jointly,  for  /’3, 257, 000,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  previous  amount  of  .£759,000  repre¬ 
senting  the  subsequent  purchase  of  Clydesdale  shares. 
The  proportion  of  the  assets  to  current,  deposit,  and 
other  accounts  has  undergone  no  g'reat  alteration.  Coin, 
bank,  and  currency  notes,  etc.,  represent  16.81%  against 
16.20%  in  the  previous  year.  Advances  to  customers 
have  increased  from  48%  to  51%,  and  the  proportion  of 
investments  has  declined  from  18.11%  to  13.92%.  The 
reduction  in  this  latter  item  is  suggestive  of  the  in¬ 
creased  business  being  done  by  the  bank. 

Currency  cranks  of  two  distinct  varieties  are  out  on 
the  war-path.  There  are  those  who  cry  for  the  moon 
in  the  shape  of  the  gold  basis  and  restoration  of  the  par 
value  of  the  pound  sterling.  Others  are  out  for  sub¬ 
stantial  expansion  of  the  paper  currency.  The  one  is 
a  counsel  of  perfection  ;  the  other  of — chaos.  Where 
does  the  truth  lie?  Possibly  somewhere  betwixt  the 
two.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  old- 
fashioned  sound  currency  purists  think  about  the  recent 
adulteration  of  our  silver  coinage,  and  whether  it  is  not 
a  tacit  admission  that  currency  is  little  more  than  a 
mere  token.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bureaucratic  ex¬ 
periment  in  deflation  has  already  cost  the  nation  very 
dearly.  A  Frankenstein  creation  is  fraught  with  perils 
and  responsibilities  which  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed. 
Those  who  deplore  the  depreciation  in  the  pound  sterl- 
ing  by  50%  are  answered  by  the  retort  that  it  places 
the  nation  at  an  enormous  advantage  in  the  repayment 
of  the  war  debt.  The  contention  is  that,  if  the  war 
debt,  incurred  in  pounds  worth  twenty  shillings  each, 
can  be  repaid  in  pounds  worth  only  ten  shillings,  an 
automatic  saving  of  50%  occurs  at  the  outset.  The 
rate  of  exchange  with  our  chief  creditor,  America, 
proves  that  the  argument  is  not  entirely  sound,  although 
it  certainly  applies  as  far  as  the  repayment  of  debt 
within  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned.  Whether  it 
is  honest,  or  whether  it  does  not  constitute  a  very  real 
grievance  to  those  who  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  on 
a  pound  sterling  par  basis — these  are  questions  which 
remain  to  be  answered. 


A  very  reassuring  speech  was  delivered  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  Barclay’s  Bank  at  Wednesday’s  meeting.  He 
contended  that  in  all  the  circumstances  we  have  made 
wonderful  progress  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
Though  we  are  now  passing  through  a  period  of  re¬ 
adjustment,  we  should  emerge  from  it  as  well  and  as 
quickly  as  other  countries  where  the  same  thing  is  hap¬ 
pening.  So  far  as  the  future  of  the  £  sterling  is 
concerned,  the  lower  level  of  prices,  and  the  fact  that 
our  exports  now  exceed  our  imports,  afford  good  ground 
for  confidence  in  the  return  of  sterling  to  its  pre-war 
parity.  As  regards  the  trade  position,  Mr.  Goodenough 
predicted  that  home  markets  will  recover  in  some 
measure  when,  with  a  lower  level  of  retail  prices,  buying, 
begins  again.  He  did  not,  however,  support  the  view 
that  remedial  measures  to  enable  the  distressed 
countries  of  Europe  .to  resume  buying  should  be  left  to 
private  enterprise,  because  the  risks  involved  are  poli¬ 
tical.  International  assistance  is  required  to  enable 
these  countries  to  tide  over  the  interval  until  they  can 
reorganise  their  internal  position  by  the  adjustment  of 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  by  trade. 

The  extraordinary  slump  in  the  price  of  tin  within  the 
last  12  months  from  £ 420  per  ton  in  February  to  about 
£164  at  the  present  time  naturally  gives  rise  to  some 
speculation  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  industry.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  present  price  is  even  more  artificial 
than  was  the  high  level  reached  a  year  ago,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  a  recovery — and  probably  a  sharp  one — 
is  inevitable.  The  fact  that  the  same  thing  was  said  in 
the  Autumn,  when  the  metal  first  fell  below  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  production  in  the  region  of  £250,  merely 
adds  weight  to  the  present  conviction.  Tin  is  not  alone 
among  the  staple  commodities  at  the  present  time  in 
being  a  victim  of  under-consumption  rather  than  over¬ 
production.  The  metal  is  selling  at  substantially  below 
the  cost  of  production,  and  that  will  greatly  diminish 
the  supply.  Tin  statistics  are  notoriously  inadequate, 
but  the  evidence  is  that,  under  normal  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  present  supplies  are  not  excessive.  The  Cornish 
producers  are  closing  down  one  by  one.  West  Africa 
is  in  similar  case,  and  Bolivia  is  no  better.  In  Malaya 
the  F.M.S.  Government  is  buying  the  output  of  the 
mines  at  the  London  equivalent  of  about  £245  per  ton. 
The  lack  of  co-operation  by  other  producers  may  be 
deplored,  but  cannot  be  helped.  The  Welsh  tin-plate 
trade  is  at  present  in  a  parlous  condition,  but  it  cannot 
remain  there.  It  may  be  worse  before  a  recovery  sets 
in.  Nevertheless  a  recovery  is  certain.  Meanwhile,  the 
market  will  be  worth  watching,  for  the  price  of  tin  is 
nothing  if  not  mercurial. 

Shareholders  in  rubber  plantation  companies  should 
not  ignore  the  true  significance  of  the  crisis  through 
which  the  industry  is  passing.  In  great  measure  it 
arises  out  of  insensate  production,  unrestricted  planting, 
competitive  selling,  and  an  entire  absence  of  unity  and 
co-operation.  If  future  crises  are  to  be  prevented,  the 
industry  must  organize  itself  without  further  delay. 
Shareholders  can  do  a  very  great  deal  in  this  direction 
bv  urging  upon  their  respective  boards  of  directors  the 
necessity  for  reform.  While  it  is  improbable  that  the 
Rubber  Growers’  Association  will  take  the  initiative, 
that  body  would  scarcely  ignore  a  clear  mandate  from 
investors  whose  interests  it  represents. 
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31st  DECEMBER,  1920. 


Liabilities. 

Current,  Deposit  and  other  Accounts  (in¬ 
cluding  balance  of  Profit  and  Loss)  ... 
Acceptances  and  Endorsements,  etc.,  for 
account  of  customers  ...  ^.. 

Issued  and  Paid-up  Capital 

Reserve  Fund  .  . 


Assets. 

Cash  in  Hand  and  with  the  Bank  of 
England  ...  ...  ... 

Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice  ... 
Balances  with  other  British  banks  and 
cheques  in  course  of  collection... 

Bills  discounted  .  . 

Investments  ... 

Advances  to  customers  and  other  accounts 
Liabilities  for  Acceptances  and  Endorse¬ 
ments  . 

Bank  Premises  and  adjoining  Properties 


£ 

327,788,370 

10,227,554 

15,592,372 

8,250,000 


£ 

51,186,474 

21,313,395 

10,524,172 

44,860,805 

63,936,119 

155,560,920 

10,227,554 

4,248,857 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED. 


DRAWING  ACCOUNTS  are  opened  upon  the  terms 
usually  adopted  by  Bankers. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS:  Deposits  of  £1  and  upwards 
are  received  and  interest  allowed  thereon. 
Deposit  books  are  issued  when  required. 


Full  information  regarding  the  opening  of  a' Drawing,  Deposit 
or  Savings  Account  will  be  given  readily  by  any  of  the 
Managers  on  application. 


EXECUTORSHIPS  AND  TRUSTEESHIPS  UNDERTAKEN. 


The  Bank  has  over  1,500  branches  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  agents  and  correspondents  in  all  the  principal  towns 
throughout  the  World. 


Chief  Foreign  Branch  :  168  FENCHURCH  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.3 


Affiliated  Banks  : 

THE  BRITISH  LINEN  BANK 

Head  Office  :  EDINBURGH.  150  branches  in  Scotland. 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  MANCHESTER 
LIMITED 

Head  Office:  MANCHESTER. 

140  branches  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 


THE  ANGLO- EGYPTIAN  BANK 
LIMITED 

Head  Office  :27,  CLEMENTS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.4 

Branches  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Also  at  Gibraltar, 
Malta  and  Khartoum. 


BANK  OF  LIVERPOOL 
&  MARTINS  LIMITED 

Head  Office: 

T,  WATER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

London  Office  : 

68,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 


Capital  Subscribed  •  -  -  £18,791,120 

Capital  Paid  Up  -  -  -  -  2,348,890 

Reserve  Fund  &  Surplus  Profits  1,524,413 

Deposits,  etc.,  at  31st  December, 

1920  .  81,206,767 
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All  descriptions  of  Banking,  Trustee  and 
Foreign  Exchange  Business  Transacted. 


THE  BANK  IS  PREPARED  TO  ACT  AS  AGENTS  FOR 
FOREIGN  BANKS  ON  USUAL  TERMS. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

;£i  1,300,000,000  of  reparation  from  Germany  !  Why 
not?  Wasn’t  it  Bismarck  who  invented  the  formulae, 
“Bleeding  them  white,”  and  “Leaving  them  nothing 
but  their  eyes  to  weep  with  ”?  Would  Germany  have 
claimed  a  smaller  sum,  if  she  had  been  victorious?  She 
would  not  have  forgotten  what  Bismarck  taught  her. 
The  sum  has  been  “  fixed.”  Now  to  get  it.  “Fixing” 
is  one  thing;  “  getting  ”  is  quite  another. 

The  money  cannot  be  paid  in  gold;  there  is  not  as 
much  gold  as  this  “  fixed  ”  sum,  in  the  whole  world. 
The  total  annual  production  of  gold  is  seventy  millions. 
Germany  can  pay  in  banknotes  or  other  paper  instru¬ 
ments.  But  where  are  you  going  to  encash  Germany’s 
paper  money?  She  can  print  notes  and  bonds  as 
quickly  as  she  likes.  No  notes  are  good  or  bad,  but 
the  .  encashing  of  them  makes  them  so.  ’  Tis  the  en¬ 
cashing  of  them.  They  cannot  be  turned  into  gold;  so  it 
is  in  goods  or  services  that  we  shall  have  to  take  our 
payment,  or-  encashment  of  German  paper  promises. 
What  will  our  trade  unionists  and  anti-dumpers  say,  if 
we  take  goods?  They  don’t  want  British  employment 
reduced  in  order  to  allow  Germany  to  produce  goods 
with  which  to  pay  the  sum  “fixed”  to  represent  our 
proportion.  Do  our  shipmen,  insurance  firms,  bankers, 
and  other  valets  of  commerce  desire  that  the  services 
which  they  perform  for  a  living  should  be  performed 
by  Germany  as  part  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Agreement?  The  German  holding  of  good  foreign 
securities  is,  of  course,  a  most  acceptable  form  of  pay¬ 
ment  to  us ;  but  the  total  is  not  relatively  important. 
Reparation  must  therefore  be  paid  mainly  in  goods  and 
services. 


are  not  directed  by  very  skilful  economists.  But  they 
tickle  their  imperfectly  educated  readers  with  the  cap¬ 
tions,  “  Make  Germany  pay,”  “  Fixing  the  amount.” 
Will  they  tell  us  how  to  bring  this  ^’11,300,000,000 
home,  in  what  form  and  without  injury  to  our  national 
trade?  We  think  ^3,000,000,000  might  be  secured, 
without  injury  to  our  trade,  within  the  42  years.  That 
is  a  long  time;  the  European  alliances  may  be  all  re¬ 
shuffled  within  that  period.  Or,  again,  Germany  may 
say  : — “  We  cannot  pay  £11,300,000,000,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  try.  We  can  and  will  try  to 
pay — say,  £3,000,000,000.  We  are  not  going 
to  work  as  your  corvee  to  pay  £11,300,000,000. 
Come  and  take  it  if  you  can.  We  are  not  going  to 
fight  or  oppose  your  occupying  our  territory.  We  are 
going  to  lie  down  under  the  burden.”  What  would  be 
the  next  move?  Are  we  to  send  taskmasters  into  the 
German  factories?  Or  another  army?  What  will 
that  cost,  and  can  we  find  the  money  to  pay  the  task¬ 
masters  or  the  army?  The  Allies  have  “  fixed  ”  too 
much,  and  therefore  may  get  less  than  otherwise  they 
could  have  obtained  from  the  Germans,  and  without 
injuring  us. 

If  the  United  States  will  accept  from  us  the  paper 
certificates  representing  our  share  of  the  German  in¬ 
demnity,  as  payment  of  our  war  debt  to  them,  that 
would  solve  many  difficulties.  We  could,  for  example, 
proceed  with  our  anti-dumping  legislation.  But  if  we 
are  to  receive  our  share  of  the  indemnity  mainly  in 
German  goods,  why  pass  legislation  to  keep  them  out? 
How  can  we  make  Germany  pay,  if,  when  she  offers 
the  only  means  of  payment  she  has,  goods  or  service, 
we  pass  an  Act  to  prevent  her  paying?  Is  the  Board  of 
Trade  still  drafting  an  Anti-Dumping  Bill? 


No;  the  fact  is,  Germany  cannot  deliver,  in  meal  or 
malt,  ;£i  1,300,000,000,  within  42  years,  without  smash¬ 
ing  our  commerce  and  thus  ruining  us ;  if  it  were  only 
herself,  it  would  not  matter.  But  the  stimulation  of 
German  output  in  order  to  produce  assets  with  which  to 
pay  1,300,000,000  would,  or  will,  injure  us  griev¬ 
ously,  and  us  more  than  our  Allies.  The  stunt  papers 


The  clumsy  polypapistical  mis-statements  about  ar¬ 
rangements  having  been  made  for  a  General  Election  in 
May — June,  about  personal  differences  between  Sir 
George  Younger  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  about  Lord 
Derby’s  plans,  about  grave  political  splits  which  don’t 
exist,  have  set  the  country  laughing  at  Lord  North- 
cliffe.  He,  however,  never  knows  when  he  makes  him- 
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self  ridiculous.  Lord  Derby’s  speech,  which  should  be 
read  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  rather  than  in  its  im¬ 
perfect  formi  in  the  Times,  completely  disposes  of  the 
polypapistical  nonsense  about  Lord  Derby’s  views  and 
plans.  This  latest  editorial  fiasco  in  the  Northcliffe 
press  confirms  the  public’s  growing  distrust  of  what 
that  group  of  newspapers  says.  But  the  public 
chuckles  as  it  watches  the  polypapist,  consumed  with 
wounded  vanity,  blindly  hunting  (to  use  Sir  E.  Carson’s 
word),  for  a  means  to  upset  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  re¬ 
venge  for  a  snub.  None  the  less,  it  is  deplorable,  in 
the  interests  of  journalism.,  that  not  only  do  readers  of 
the  Times  quietly  refuse  to  attach  value  to  the  editorial 
statement  of  that  great  journal,  but  that  the  less 
educated  man  and  his  wife  disbelieve,  though  they  are 
amused  by,  the  Daily  Mail.  Well,  Answers  was  what 
it  all  began  with,  and,  as  Horace  said,  the  cask  never 
loses  the  flavour  of  the  first  wine  it  held. 

What  do  the  friends  of  Sir  John  Seeley,  M.P.,  hope 
to  do  by  boosting  him  for  the  Speakership  when  it  falls 
vacant?  If  they  imagine  that  his  name  will  receive  cor¬ 
dial  support  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  are  pro¬ 
foundly  mistaken.  The  majority  of  members  do  not 
know  him  personally,  and  many  who  do  are  tacitly 
hostile,  when  not  indifferent.  No  sense  of  humour,  an 
elaborate  manner,  a  habit  of  patronizing  people,  and 
an  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  own  importance,  do  not 
provide  the  indispensable  qualifications  for  the  Speaker- 
ship,  although  Sir  John  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
“  good  fellow.”  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Sir  Donald  Maclean, 
Sir  E.  Pollock,  Mr.  Acland,  or  Mr.  Asquith,  would 
command  universal  support,  if  proposed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Lowther.  Mr.  Douglas  Hogg,  K.C.,  could  be  re¬ 
turned  for  Marylebone  and  made  a  Law  Officer,  if  Sir 
E.  Pollock  became  Speaker,  or  succeeded  Sir  Gordon 
Hewart,  or  accepted  a  judicial  appointment. 

Mr.  Theodore,  the  Premier  of  Queensland,  for  rea¬ 
sons  known  to  our  readers,  failed  in  his  attempt,  when 
he  was  in  London  some  months  ago,  to  persuade  in¬ 
vestors  to  lend  Queensland  any  more  money.  It  is 
now  announced  that  the  £2,000,000  Queensland  Loan, 
which  Mr.  Theodore’s  Government  has  been  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  raise  in  Queensland,  has  been  “  much  under- 
subscribed.”  Evidently  the  Queensland  people  hold 
the  same  opinion  of  him,  and  his  ways,  as  that  held  by 
investors  here.  The  proposal  now  is,  that  legislation 
should  be  passed  by  the  Queensland  Government,  giv¬ 
ing  power  to  resort  to  compulsion.  That  is  the  affair 
of  the  people  of  Queensland,  and  any  Act  of  the  Queens¬ 
land  Government  in  that  sense  would  not  operate  in 
London.  Investors  would  be  well  advised  to  give  a 
miss  to  Australasian  Loans  in  the  near  future,  even  if 
offered  to  the  public  here  by  the  Government  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  A  lesson  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  would  be  passed  on  by  it  to  its  constituent 
States,  and  might  result  in  persuading  States  such  as 
Queensland  to  realize  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
Let  the  investing  public  refuse  to  subscribe  to  all  Aus¬ 
tralian  Government  Loans  for  a  year  or  two,  or  until 
the  Government  concerned,  and  the  underwriters  in 
London,  take  stock  of  the  position  and  readjust  mat¬ 
ters.  Leave  Mr.  Theodore,  and  such  borrowers,  entirely 
alone,  and  then  see  what  happens. 

Since  the  Army  employs  aircraft  in  operations  which 
are  under  military  control,  and  the  Navy  is  similarly 
circumstanced,  it  is  folly  to  discuss  a  separate  Air  Min¬ 
istry.  There  are  no  more  grounds  for  cleavage  than 
there  would  be  between  foot  sloggers  and  gunners.  The 
Army  works  as  a  whole.  Its  several  branches  are 
auxiliary,  not  independent.  So  with  the  Navy, 
where  the  men  of  the  Air  Service  are  trained  and  de¬ 
tailed  for  special  work.  Surely  we  learnt  this  much 
in  the  war,  that  disintegration  is  fatal  to  military  direc¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  while  the  personnel  of  both  Navy 
and  Army  may  have  been  hide-bound  and  sluggish,  the 
record  of  the  Air  Force’s  administration  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  The  vast  premises  overlooking  the  Em¬ 
bankment  were  too  often  the  happy  hunting  ground  of 
unqualified  adventurers,  many  of  whom  were,  or  be¬ 
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came,  too  closely  associated  with  the  “  trade.”  Let 
us  have  the  air  service  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
department  for  which  it  works,  and  to  which  it  must  be 
held  responsible. 

It  is  dawning  on  our  womenfolk  that  the  sweets  of 
equality  may  place  them  at  some  disadvantage.  The 
new  order  necessitates  mixed  juries,  and  juries,  as  we 
know,  are  called  upon  to  decide  civil  and  criminal  cases 
of  an  objectionable  nature.  The  hearing  of  a  particu¬ 
larly  disgusting  case  has  created  considerable  agitation 
in  the  minds  of  maids  and  matrons  liable  for  such  ser¬ 
vice.  Some  women  want  this,  others  that,  but  none 
in  her  heart  desires  the  ramifications  of  sexual  relation¬ 
ships  to  be  stripped  bare  for  common  consideration  in 
the  cold  atmosphere  of  a  court  of  law.  Sex  is  at  once 
the  weapon  and  the  stock-in-trade  of  every  woman, 
from  childhood  to  old  age,  wherever  she  may  come 
from,  and  wherever  she  may  be.  Round  it  she  has 
wrapped  a  veil;  thin,  may  be,  on  occasion,  but  always  a 
veil.  With  that  ruthlessly  removed,  she  stands  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  she  is  conscious  of  the  fact.  Hence 
the  perturbation.  Votes  and  equal  rights  may  bring 
power  and  position,  but  nothing  can  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  sex  influence  which  all  women  use  by  in¬ 
stinct,  and  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  ages. 

But  if  it  is  necessary  that  decent-minded  people 
should  listen  to  these  unsavoury  cases,  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  that  newspapers  should  dish  up 
the  sordid  filth  for  the  demoralisation  of  our  children. 
Grown  men  and  women  possessed  of  balanced  minds 
are  little  influenced  by  such  reports.  For  the  most 
part  they  know  more  than  they  read.  But  with 
children  it  is  different.  These  have  neither  the  ex¬ 
perience  nor  the  sense  to  peruse  them  with  impunity, 
and  broadcast  circulation  must  do  infinite  harm.  This 
must  be  known  to  every  newspaper  proprietor  :  yet  we 
find  even  journals  of  good  tradition  devoting  columns 
to  nauseating  and  revolting  revelations  studiously  col¬ 
lected  from  the  courts.  Such  prostitution  of  the  press 
may  be  an  effective  factor  in  the  “  net  sales  ”  so  loudly 
vaunted,  but  it  is  a  lapse  in  what  was  once  held  to  be 
an  honourable  profession. 

On  December  4  we  published  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  Tennyson,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Federation 
of  British  Industries,  who  criticised  an  article  on 
British-made  bottles,  in  our  issue  of  November  6.  Since 
then  an  official  report  on  the  subject  has  appeared,  and 
still  later,  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
in  British  Glass  Industries,  Ltd.,  has  been  held.  It  is 
hard  to  reconcile  Mr.  Tennyson’s  assurances  with  the 
facts  disclosed  by  these.  The  meeting  was  noisy,  and 
many  pertinent  questions  were  put  to  the  Chairman 
about  promotion  profits  and  such  dividends  as  were, 
but  should  not  have  been,  paid. 

Our  comments  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  very 
much  to  the  point,  for  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
has  been  altered,  and  technical  men  appointed  in  place 
of  financiers.  Mr.  C.  Williamson  Milne,  the  retired 
chairman,  assured  the  meeting  that  there  has  been  no 
friction  between  the  old  and  new  Boards,  and  that  he, 
personally,  had  sold  no  shares  in  the  concern.  A  visit 
to  Somerset  House  would  throw  light  on  this  aspect  of 
the  directorate,  but  Mr.  Milne  might  have  anticipated 
it  by  giving  a  list  of  shares  held  by  directors  and  their 
friends  and  the  date  of  their  disposal.  It  would  at 
least  be  reassuring  to  shareholders  to  know  where  the 
large  number  of  shares  on  the  market  came  from. 

Processions  of  the  “  unemployed  ”  are  now  so  fre¬ 
quent  as  to  attract  little  attention  other  than  that 
devoted  to  a  band,  and  paid  unwillingly  to  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  London  voice.  The  authorities, 
however,  seem  to  regard  these  manifestations  of  the 
new  democracy  as  decidedly  dangerous.  Last  week 
we  saw  a  thin  procession  of  perhaps  forty  persons  a 
few  weedy  men,  but  mostly  youths— attended  by  eleven 
police  !  This  seems  to  us  overdoing  it.  The  police 
may  enjoy  the  opportunity  for  a  good  walk  instead  of 
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standing  on  duty.  But  in  this  age  of  general  thieving 
and  reckless  driving  through  the  streets,  we  should 
have  thought  that  they  would  be  more  useful  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Forbes  Lankester,  the  North  London  magistrate, 
has  been  making  some  remarks  about  the  failure  of 
many  working-men  to  pay  their  income-tax.  They 
spend  all  their  money  as  they  get  it,  and  then  say  they 
can’t  pay.  This  would  not  happen,  “  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  allowed  by  the  trade  unions  to  compel 
the  employers  to  deduct  the  income-tax  from  wages 
as  earned;  but  your  unions  would  not  have  it.”  Here  is 
a  clear  statement  of  the  position  of  the  unions.  They 
won’t  “  allow”  the  Government  to  do  things  !  The  or¬ 
dinary  man  asks,  What  is  the  use  of  a  Government 
which  is  subservient  to  a  higher  authority  in  the 
country?  As  working  men  ourselves,  we  have  to  pay 
income-tax,  whether  it  is  convenient  to  find  the  money 
or  not;  and  we  hope  that  trade  unionists  do  not  get  off 
because  their  unions  rule  the  country. 

It  is  dangerous  to  interfere  with  the  fishery  arrange¬ 
ments  of  nature.  Oil  spilt  on  the  sea,  or  rivers,  is 
likely,  so  they  now  say,  to  destroy  the  food  of  fish. 
What  would  the  world  have  been  without  fish  ?  The 
Hanseatic  League  owed  its  greatness,  Amsterdam  its 
foundation,  Britain  her  mercantile  marine  and  Colonial 
expansion,  to  the  herring.  James  I.,  before  granting 
permission  to  his  subjects  to  emigrate  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  asked  their  reason.  To  catch  herring,  they  told 
him.  “  ’Od’s  Fish,  my  life,”  he  replied,  “  ’tis  a 
noble  trade,  ’twas  the  Apostles’  own  calling.”  The 
population  of  ancient  Athens  wras  reduced  by  fever  to 
the  size  of  a  village,  owing  to  the  disappearance  from 
neighbouring  inland  waters  of  the  fish  which  devoured 
the  larvae  of  malaria-bearing  mosquitos. 

Sir  Arthur  Shipley  has  drawn  attention  to  this  leak¬ 
age  of  oil,  suggesting  that  the  matter  should  be  taken 
up  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  He  is  a 
little  late,  for  the  recent  devastation  of  our  oyster  beds 
has  created  uneasiness  both  in  fish-trading  and  official 
circles.  But  this  is  not  the  result  of  oil  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  for  during  the  war  no  oysters  died, 
although  the  Thames  Estuary  and  the  Solent  were  never 
free  of  oil  in  large  quantities.  The  oysters  are  dying 
because  of  the  dumping  of  high  explosives  in  the 
Thames  Estuary  and  other  waters — the  Solent,  off 
Flushing,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Tests  made  on 
oysters  with  T.N.T.  have  killed  them.  Another  peculiar 
feature  of  the  sea-coast  last  year  was  the  absence 
of  jellyfish.  In  the  early  summer  many  of  our 
waters  used  to  be  infested  with  these  filterers  of  the  sea, 
but  in  1920,  particularly  on  the  East  Coast,  they  were 
remarkably  scarce.  Presently  wre  may  have  an  official 
report  on  the  subject,  but  the  matter  is  of  some 
urgency.  Our  sea  fisheries  are  too  important  to  be 
jeopardised,  even  in  their  present  undeveloped  state. 

We  should  like  to  know  on  what  system  the  Govern¬ 
ment  advertisements  are  distributed.  During  the  past 
four  years  they  have  represented  enormous  sums.  What 
with  loans,  housing  bonds,  saving  certificates,  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  war  material,  the  aggregate  must  be  very  large 
indeed.  At  whose  discretion  are  these  advertisements 
given  and  paid  for?  Although  few  that  we  remem¬ 
ber  have  come  to  the  Saturday  Review,  we  have 
no  personal  grievance  here;  but  wre  think  the  public 
should  know  to  what  papers  these  advertisements 
are  given,  and  why.  It  is  doubtless  convenient  for  the 
Government  to  have  so  much  money  to  distribute  in 
Fleet  Street;  but  a  free  press  is  a  thing  to  be  preserved 
and  cherished  in  a  free  country. 

The  Common  Serjeant,  in  sentencing  a  number  of 
men  for  stealing  cargo  from  Cunard  steamers  said, 
what  we  all  know,  that  the  extent  to  which  pilfering 
was  going  on  in  the  railways  and  docks  was  appalling. 
The  supervision — if  any — by  the  trade  unions,  imprison¬ 
ment  or  fines,  do  not  seem  to  provide  a  check.  Why 
not  try  the  old-fashioned  public  pillory,  instead  of  im¬ 
prisonment  or  fjne?  Exposure  to  public  contempt,  for 
a  period  of  days,  in  a  public  place,  might  cause  the  pil- 
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ferers  to  feel  so  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  their  honest 
fellow-workers,  that  fear  of  such  public  punishment 
would  deter,  where  three  months  in  a  secret  prison 
would  be  of  no  avail.  A  pilferer  would  hate  to  stand 
for  a  few  hours  a  day,  with  his  head  and  arms  through 
the  holes  of  a  pillory,  and  be  jeered  at  by  passers-by  for 
being  a  petty  thief. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  Canadian  financiers  have 
never  appealed  to  us.  The  Roumanian  Government  is 
also  not  likely  to  feel  any  great  attraction,  in  future, 
for  these  gentry.  Roumania  ordered  in  Canada 
locomotives  at  six  million  lei  each.  The  Canadians 
made  arrangements  for  the  locomotives  to  be  con¬ 
structed — in  Germany  !  But,  says  M.  Bratiano, 
Roumania  now  discovers  that  she  could  have  ordered 
them  direct  from  Germany  at  2  million  lei  each  at  most, 
and  on  advantageous  credit  conditions.  She  has  there¬ 
fore  to  pay  three  times  too  much  for  her  locomotives. 
Canadian  financiers,  of  late,  do  not  seem  to  have  added 
lustre  to  the  good  name  of  Canadian  manufacturers  or 
merchants,  and  transactions  of  this  kind  do  Canada  a 
disservice. 

Recently  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  and  family  have 
been  enjoying  a  pleasant  surprise  at  Fowey.  Asked  to' 
a  dinner  of  “  friends  and  admirers  ”  at  the  Fowey 
Hotel,  they  found  themselves  in  a  room  crowded  with 
the  characters  which  have  made  the  “  Troy  ”  of  “  Q  ” 
pleasant  to  so  many  readers.  The  Mayor. of  Troy  was 
there  in  a  hunting  costume  of  1800,  Admiral  Buzza,  and 
other  delectable  figures.  We  wonder  if  Mr.  Pelman 
was  there  too,  to  tell  them  all  off.  We  should  like  to 
see  their  number  increased.  But  “  Q.”  has  given  up 
romance  for  the  labours  of  the  Professor.  He  man¬ 
ages,  however,  to  add  liveliness  even  to  the  reform  of 
English  and  English  examiners. 

The  long  needed  revision  of  that  famous  lexicon, 

‘  Liddell  and  Scott,’  is  now  approaching  its  final  stage, 
and  the  Oxford  University  Press  hope  at  an  early  date 
to  offer  the  new  edition  to  subscribers  in  10  parts  ol 
about  200  pages  at  half-a-guinea  each.  There  is 
also  a  chance  of  compounding  for  the  whole  work  at 
four  guineas.  This  is  a  very  moderate  price,  consider¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  revision  and  special  labour  among 
scholars  which  has  been  given  for  years  to  the  Dic¬ 
tionary.  About  £20,000  is  being  spent  on  it,  and 
space  has  been  economised  so  that  it  will  not  be  much 
bigger  than  before.  All  lovers  and  friends  of  Greek 
should  subscribe. 

Allusions  to  the  great  Dictionary  and  its  unconscious 
humour  are  numerous.  The  most  famous,  however, 
is  part  of  the  tradition  of  Westminster  School.  It  was, 
we  have  heard,  on  an  epigram  day  during  Liddell’s 
headmastership  that  one  of  the  boys  handed  up  the 
following  : — 

“  Two  men  wrote  a  lexicon,  Liddell  and  Scott, 

Some  of  it  was  clever,  some  of  it  was  not. 

Now  hear  all  ye  people,  and  rede  me  this  riddle — 

How  the  wiong  part  wrote  Scott  and  the  right  part 
wrote  Liddell.” 

The  author  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  identi¬ 
fied,  and  there  are  almost  as  many  versions  of  the 
epigram  as  there  are  old  boys. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  Brazil  has 
announced  that  in  future  the  spelling  of  the  name  of 
the  country  is  to  be  “  Brasil.”  All  public  documents 
will  in  future  use  the  new  spelling.  We  do  not  know 
the  reasons  for  the  change,  but  frankly  we  regret  it. 
Z  may  be  a  “  whoreson  unnecessary  letter,”  but  there 
is  a  romance  about  it  which  does  not  belong  to  “  s.” 
Both  are  often  the  same,  or  interchangeable,  as  in 
the  Greek  endings  in  “  ize  ”  which  now  tend  to  drop 
the  letter  which  took  the  seventh  place  in  the  Greek 
alphabet.  In  English  “  z  ”  has  a  rarity  which  con¬ 
notes  distinction.  It  occurs  in  only  two  English  place- 
names,  so  far  as  we  know,  Zennor  and  Zeals.  And  in 
“  Brazil  ”  it  was  part  of  the  glamour  which  belongs  to 
a  country  full  of  vast  forests  and  huge  rivers,  a  region 
dedicated  for  many  years  to  fascinating  adventure. 
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CONCILIATION. 

HE  views  of  Lord  Askwith — the  most  successful 
of  pre-war  conciliators — on  the  handling  of  labour 
problems  would  at  any  time  be  of  interest.  It 
is  no  wonder  then,  at  this  time,  when  these  problems 
rank  almost  first  in  the  public  mind,  that  his  book* 
should  have  commanded  general  attention.  The  public 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  man  at  the  mere  sound 
of  whose  name  strikes  melted  into  mist  would  at 
any  rate  be  able  to  suggest  for  future  use  the 
methods  which  had  contributed  to  his  success,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  he  had  acted.  But  this  expec¬ 
tation  is  not  fulfilled.  As  well  expect  a  bird  to  impart 
the  secrets  of  flight,  or  a  duck  of  swimming.  They 
just  do  it — “  theirs  not  to  make  reply,  theirs  not  to 
reason  why.”  So  with  Lord  Askwith.  To  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  How  is  it  done?  he  replies  simply  and  with  a 
wholly  excusable  gesture  of  self-satisfaction,  “  I  did 
it.”  In  vain  does  the  patient  reader  search  for  the 
elixir.  Account  follows  account  of  difficulty  upon 
difficulty  surmounted.  And  in  the  end  one  fact  alone 
emerges,  one  principle — and  the  fact  and  principle  are 
Lord  Askwith. 

It  may  well  be  that  Lord  Askwith  has  deliberately 
refrained  from  attempting  the  task  of  diagnosing  the 
situation  and  suggesting  remedies.  It  may  be  that  he 
takes  the  view  that  the  situation  of  to-day  is  pro¬ 
foundly  different  from  that  which  he  knew  and  helped 
to  mould,  and  so  he  hesitates  to  tender  advice.  It 
may  be,  on  the  other  hand  (and  we  think  this  the  true 
explanation),  that  Lord  Askwith  believes  that  the 
panacea  for  labour  troubles  is  patience  and  good  sense 
— such  as  he  himself  abundantly  displayed — and  that 
this  account  of  his  settlements  is  in  itself  the  sage, 
indeed  the  best  advice — “  Go  and  do  thou  likewise.” 

For  in  the  long  run  it  may  well  be  that  it  is  not  so 
much  in  profound  changes  of  the  structure  of  the  State 
as  in  the  unchangeable  character  of  human,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  British,  nature  that  the  cure  for  labour  troubles 
is  to  be  found.  Lord  Askwith ’s  approach  to  a  labour 
difficulty  was  like  that  of  a  skilful  doctor  approaching 
a  difficult  disease.  He  administered  drugs  to  arrest 
and  isolate  the  evil,  and  left  nature  to  do  the  rest. 
The  drugs  were  invincible  patience,  a  temper  not  to  be 
ruffled,  and  above  all,  a  reputation  for  holding  the 
ring.  Isolated  by  this  from  the  wild  passions  which 
produce  industrial  discord,  the  two  parties  got  down 
to  business,  with  the  result  nine  times  out  of  ten  that 
the  business  done  was  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

That  is  what  conciliation  means.  It  is  not  an  eso¬ 
teric  art.  It  means  bringing  the  two  parties  together 
in  conditions  under  which  argument  is  possible,  and  it 
relies  for  its  efficiency  upon  the  assumption  that  funda¬ 
mentally,  however  wide  apart  at  the  moment^  they  do 
in  fact  mean  to  settle.  But  if  they  do  not  mean  to 
settle,  if  a  state  of  affairs  has  been  reached  when 
labour  disputes  are  not  industrial,  but  political  in 
origin,  then,  conciliate  you  never  so  wisely,  in  vain  is 
the  net  spread.  And  it  is  precisely  because  Lord  Ask¬ 
with  is  not  prepared  to  offer  a  final  opinion  upon  this 
point  that  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  he  believes 
that  his  example  can  still  be  followed  with  advantage. 
If  the  object  of  strikes  is  not  to  secure  some  industrial 
advantage,  or  to  remedy  some  industrial  grievance, 
the  conciliator  may 

“  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height  ” 
as  hope  to  succeed. 

But  have  the  affairs  of  Labour  reached  this  pass? 
Have  the  war  and  Lenin  so  disintegrated  society  that 
cohesion  has  disappeared,  and  are  the  Whitley  Coun¬ 
cils,  the  Industrial  Court,  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
itself  pills  for  an  earthquake?  Lord  Askwith  does  not 
supply  an  answer  directly.  He  has  his  doubts  about 
the  Whitley  Councils ;  he  has  no  doubts  at  all  about  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  or  about  the  politicians,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least,  who  inteifere  in  labour  disputes. 
He  does  not  suggest  anything  to  take  the  place  of  all 
or  any  of  these  three,  and  seeing  that  he  himself  is  no 
longer  available,  one  might  almost  suppose  that  he 
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despaired.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  so.  Like 
other  men  with  less  opportunity  of  gauging  it,  in  the 
ultimate  issue  he  throws  himself  upon  the  good  sense 
of  the  British  people  as  a  whole.  They  are,  we  think 
he  says,  a  good  brave  people,  and  being  brave,  de¬ 
serve  the  laissez  faire. 

But  someone  must  hold  the  ring.  Who  is  it  to  be? 
We  think  Lord  Askwith  would  say  a  small  highly-ex¬ 
perienced  group  of  semi-independent  servants  of  the 
Crown — not  directly  under  the  orders  of  Government, 
yet  carrying  its  authority.  These  men,  he  would  say, 
would  not  merely  be  called  upon  to  handle  troubles — 
unhindered  by  Cabinet — but  would,  like  the  Committee 
an  Production,  be  asked  for  advice  on  labour  policy, 
and  unlike  that  committee,  on  occasion  have  their 
advice  taken. 

It  is  a  workmanlike  scheme,  but  as  we  have  said, 
it  depends  upon  the  temper  of  the  people.  If  they  are 
indeed  sound  at  heart,  later  developments  such  as,  for 
example,  the  Whitley  Council,  assisted  on  occasion 
with  advice  from  competent  officers  of  the  Crown,  are  a 
step — and  perhaps  a  long  step- — in  the  right  direction. 
If  they  are  unsound,  no  machinery  can  prevent  the  in¬ 
evitable  collapse.  But  we  are  sufficiently  optimistic 
to  believe  that  the  British  people  are  irremediably  the 
“  bourgeois  ”  over  whom  Lenin  laments.  Napoleon 
lamented  over  them  in  similar  terms,  and  they  went 
stolidly  and  irresistibly  on.  These  are  the  same  people, 
and  therefore  we  believe  that  there  is  a  future  for  con¬ 
ciliation.  If  so,  the  conciliators  of  to-day  should  make 
the  earlier  chapters  of  Lord  Askwith’s  work  a  text¬ 
book,  leaving  the  later  ones  alone.  For  it  is  in  deeds, 
rather  than  words,  that  Lord  Askwith  shines. 

Lord  Askwith,  unlike  King  Charles  I,  never  lost  his 
head,  and  if  a  hurried  perusal  of  the  later  chapters  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  reason  may  be  that  he  had  none  to  lose, 
the  earlier  chapters  clearly  demonstrate  the  falsity  of 
this  hypothesis.  Indeed,  to  get  at  the  truth  one  would 
have  to  pray  in  aid  the  second  Charles,  and  reversing 
the  epigram,  observe  that  Mr.  Askwith  never  did  a 
foolish  thing,  even  if  Lord  Askwith  rarely  says  a  wise 
one. 

JURY  WOMEN. 

HE  penalty  that  sooner  or  later  waits  upon  all 
make-believe  about  the  realities  of  life  has  not 
been  long  in  catching  up  that  particular  pretence 
of  which  the  Sex  Disqualification  Removal  Act  of  1919 
was  a  symptom.  It  is  lamentable,  of  course,  that  more 
womanly  women  than  those  whose  clamour  contributed 
to  the  passing  of  that  statute  should  be  involved  in  its 
consequences  :  we  are,  however,  only  concerned  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  these  as  they  are  now  shown  to  affect  the 
proper  performance  of  the  function  of  a  jury. 

One  of  the  unchangeable  realities  of  human  nature 
is  the  fact  that  men  do  not  think  of  or  speak  to  women 
as  if  they  were  men,  and  women  do  not  treat  men  as  if 
they  were  women.  A  world  in  which  it  was  otherwise 
is  almost  inconceivable,  but  at  all  events  it  would  be 
very  different  from  our  real  one;  and  a  New  World, 
however  unpleasant,  is  not  to  be  created  by  a  feminist 
Zeitgeist  shutting  its  eyes  to  plain  facts.  Our  decent 
reticences  will  continue.  They  will  continue  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  to  its  obvious  detriment,  so 
long  as  women  participate  in  it  side  by  side  with  men. 
In  the  first  case  in  which  women  have  been  called  upon 
to  sit  as  jurors  in  the  Divorce  Court,  a  certain  piece  of 
documentary  evidence  they  should  have  examined  was 
withdrawn  from  their  inspection.  It  was  necessary 
evidence,  which,  the  Judge  said,  was  material  to  enable 
the  jury  to  gauge  the  relations  between  the  parties  to 
the  suit,  and  so  to  decide  it.  But  its  character  was 
such  that  the  chivalry  or  the  mental  discomfort  of 
counsel  on  both  sides  consented  to  its  being  shown  to 
the  male  half  of  the  jury  only.  It  hardly  needs  point¬ 
ing  out  that  this  course  differs  from  the  one  not  un. 
commonly  taken  where  by  the  consent  of  the  suitors 
their  case  is  tried  by  eleven  jurors  instead  of  twelve. 
There  the  verdict  of  the  eleven  is  nevertheless  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  a  fully  informed  jury.  In  the  case  in  question 
an  essential  part  of  the  evidence  was  not  known  to  half 
the  jurors,  except  through  the  second-hand  account  of 
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it  given  to  them — with  what  reluctance  may  be  imag¬ 
ined — by  the  other  half. 

The  evidence  that  could  not  be  brought  directly  to  the 
notice  of  the  women-jurors,  instead  of  being  a  picture, 
might,  of  course,  have  been  oral  testimony  of  an  un¬ 
printable  kind.  If  the  precedent  set  by  the  Allen  case 
is  to  be  followed,  necessary  evidence  of  that  character 
also,  which  may  in  future  be  tendered  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  mixed  jury,  will,  we  presume,  be  given  to  the 
women  members  through  the  bowdlerised  version  of 
their  shamefaced  male  colleagues  in  the  retirement  of 
the  jury-room.  We  can  only  see  a  difference  of  degree 
between  such  a  procedure  and  the  calling  of  the  blind 
or  the  deaf  into  the  jury-box. 

The  Sex  Disqualification  Removal  Act  has,  indeed, 
as  if  its  faith  in  its  own  title  were  not  quite  perfect, 
provided  that  any  judge  may  at  his  own  instance  make 
an  order  that  a  jury  shall  be  composed  of  men  only.  In 
the  interests  of  the  unembarrassed  conduct  of  un¬ 
savoury  but  important  litigation — and  all  litigation  is 
important  to  the  parties  to  it — it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  frequent  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  power 
thus  conferred.  There  are  occasions  when  women  are 
only  in  the  way  :  that  disqualification — if  it  be  fair  so 
to  describe  that  for  which  men  have  hitherto  been  wont 
to  reverence  them — has  not  been  removed. 

ON  KEEPING  YOUR  OWN  COACH. 

My  brain  methinks  is  like  an  hour-glass, 

Wherein  my  Imaginations  run  like  Sands, 

Filling  up  time;  but  then  are  turn’d,  and  turn. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  Ben  Jonson. 

ND  all  his  eight  sons  came  to  his  funeral  in 
their  own  coaches.  ”  So  ends  the  family  legend 
of  a  Mayor  of  Norwich,  in  the  days  when  Har- 
bord  was  Member  for  the  Ancient  City,  on  a  note  of 
self-satisfied  civic  opulence  which  suggests  the  Good 
Apprentice  of  an  earlier  generation.  Imagine  these 
sons,  Peter  and  Stephen,  Giles  and  Gregory,  Michael 
and  Julian,  Andrew  and  Martin,  all  named  after  the 
parishes  clustering  round  the  Guildhall.  Imagine  them 
driving  to  the  church  in  the  village  where  their  father 
had  made  his  home  in  the  County  and  owned  not  the 
manor-house  only,  but  the  chancel  and,  incongruous 
addition,  when  you  think  of  Mr.  Mayor,  in  powdered 
wig  and  chain  and  robes  of  office,  an  open-air  swim¬ 
ming  bath.  See  them  emerging  one  by  Qne  from  the 
eight  coaches,  after  the  Mayoress  and  her  daughters, 
(for  Sir  Mancroft  had  been  buxom  to  his  City  and  had 
done  his  duty  as  a  father  on  a  lavish  scale)  and  you 
cannot  doubt  that  his  recent  ghost  was  satisfied. 

Reader,  do  you  keep  your  coach?  ’Tis  an  occupa¬ 
tion  mightily  to  be  commended  in  these  days  of  haste, 
whether  the  horses  be  named  Reading,  Writing,  Plan¬ 
ning,  Thinking,  or  whether  they  be  Painting,  Sketch¬ 
ing,  Noting,  Modelling,  like  those  of  happier  people 
who  can  use  their  fingers  to  some  purpose,  as  well  as 
their  minds.  Are  you  wearied  with  life  as  it  is,  with 
the  rush  and  hurry  of  affairs,  of  amusement  falsely  so 
called  ?  Order  round  your  coach,  one-horsed  or  four 
is  immaterial,  be  off  on  the  open  road  and  see  what 
you  can  see  and  what  George  Borrow  did  see  and  hath 
recorded.  Your  motor  is  of  no  use  for  this;  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  your  coach  is  pleasure  of  a  gentler  sort,  not  that 
luxurious  speeding  over  wide  spaces  which  Daimler  or 
Ford  provides,  but  ease  and  quiet  of  heart  and  hand  and 
eye,  which  only  leisure  and  your  own  horse  can  give — 
your  own,  not  other  people’s. 

And  your  coach  can  come  at  your  call,  anywhere, 
everywhere.  At  times,  Dreaming  is  a  good  horse,  not 
for  all  roads  or  all  paces,  but  for  an  idle  afternoon;  for 
rest  of  mind  and  body,  he  hath  no  equal.  Give  him  the 
rein  and  he  will  take  you  where  you  will;  but  do  not 
have  him.  too  often,  or  he  will  fancy  himself  the 
favourite,  and,  favourite-wise,  will  dictate  and  presume. 
Another  is  Desultoriness;  like  the  last,  a  light-built 
beast,  and  like  him  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master; 
the  two  go  well  together  in  harness,  but  are  slacker  so 
than  when  driven  singly,  and  more  apt  to  catch  their 
toe  or  even  to  browse  by  the  wayside,  than  to  make  for 
any  given  mark;  so,  gentle  reader,  keep  them  well  in 
hand,  singly  or  together,  and  you  will  not  miscarry. 
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Is  the  road  before  you  heavy-going,  but  the  goal 
worth  reaching?  Your  best  horse  for  it  is  Hard  Think¬ 
ing,  an  ugly  brute  enough,  with  a  hard  mouth  that  will 
keep  you  close  at  it  while  he  is  in  the  traces,  to  your 
great  advantage  and  his  own  credit,  as  he  plods 
through  a  wilderness  of  stones  and  mud  to  the  pleasant 
places  beyond,  where  order  takes  the  place  of  chaos  and 
neglect,  and  the  world,  like  your  own  mind,  is 
straightened  out  by  effort  and  by  will. 

Then  there  is  Setting-pen-to-paper1,  but  he  is  not  a 
horse  for  all  comers;  though,  if  his  pace  suits  yours, 
he  can  be  a  mighty  healer  of  the  mind  diseased.  You 
have  not  driven  him  for  years?  You  are  afraid  he 
would  not  go  for  you?  Do  but  try  him,  sir.  Cras 
amet  qui  nunquam  amavit;  how  doth  it  go?  See  for 
yourself;  have  him  round  alone  or  with  Reading,  your 
steady  friend,  his  fit  companion  in  the  traces,  and  see. 
He  may  be  awkward  at  starting,  he  may  jib  and  shy  or 
refuse  to  move,  but  take  your  time  with  him;  ease  and 
feel  the  rein,  and  you  wiLl  be  rewarded.  Yes,  he  hath 
really  started,  and  you  are  off,  off  on  the  half-forgotten 
road  of  the  weekly  essays,  written  before  the  cares  and 
pleasures  of  life  had  locked  the  stable  door.  What? 
Six  o’clock,  and  you  set  out  at  three?  And  how  much 
you  have  seen  !  “I  remember  that.  .  .  Why 

didn’t  I  come  before  .  .  .  ?  How  could  I  have 

forgotten  .  .  .  ?  ”  Pleasures  of  Memory,  of 

Imagination,  how  they  all  come  back.  Yes,  Writing 
is  too  good  a  horse  to  be  shut  up  so  long  again.  To¬ 
morrow  we  will  start  in  better  time,  and  the  going  will 
be  easier. 

Hear  a  true  story,  reader.  In  the  year  1441  there 
came  to  Bruges  a  young  Englishman,  just  out  of  his 
apprenticeship  to  a  rich  mercer  of  the  City  of  London; 
there  in  the  Low  Countries  he  continued  “  for  the  space 
of  XXX  yere,”  now  visiting  London,  on  business,  now- 
trading  with  the  Hanse  abroad,  and  now  travelling 
from  city  to  city  on  pleasure  bent,  but  frugally  :  the 
very  ancestor  of  John  Gilpin.  Fearing  (most  needlessly, 
it  seemeth  to  us)  that  habits  of  idleness  were  growing 
upon  him,  he  set  out,  when  nearly  fifty,  to  change  his 
ways.  Ordering  out  his  private  coach,  with  the  good 
horse  Translation  harnessed  thereto,  he  even  trans¬ 
ferred  his  services  from  Mercery  to  a  Royal  Mistress, 
that  he  might  have  the  more  time  to  enjoy  his  expedi¬ 
tions.  But  behold,  in  the  space  of  three  years  he  had 
gained  so  much  fame  thereby,  and  so  many  wished  to 
share  his  pleasure,  that  he  must  look  out  for  a  new 
horse,  to  be  yoked  to  Translation.  He  heard  of  one, 
Copying  by  name,  stout  enough,  but  slow,  yet  fit,  as 
it  seemed,  to  draw  the  extra  load;  even  so,  every  ex¬ 
cursion  became  not  slower  only,  but  more  wearisome, 
as  friends  began  to  clamour  louder  than  before  to  go 
with  him  behind  his  hard-worked  team. 

He  heard  by  chance  of  still  another  steed,  one  Print¬ 
ing,  that  had  done  good  service  in  Almany  and  the 
Low  Countries  these  five  and  twenty  years,  and  was 
both  swifter  and  surer  than  Copying,  yet  .worked  well 
in  harness  with  other  men’s  horses.  This  horse  was 
something  restive  to  master  and  break  in  to  his  liking, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  worth  some  pains  to  have  such  a 
horse  to  his  coach,  and  forthwith  he  went  to  Cologne 
to  fetch  him.  and  finally  broke  him  in  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  to  wit,  in  1474.  Two  years  later  this  same  team 
took  him  in  triumph  to  Westminster,  and  the  venturous 
excursions  of  William.  Caxton’s  idler  hours — one  and 
twenty  separate  excursions,  he  tells  us,  did  Translation 
alone  take  him — became  the  trodden  paths  of  the  New 
England  after  Bosworth  Field. 

Mistake  not,  reader.  This  story’s  moral  doth  not 
show  that  you  should  yoke  the  coach  of  your  leisure  to 
any  steed  chosen  on  purpose  to  win  you  fame  or  for¬ 
tune.  Such  an  unchancy  beast  throweth  a  splint,  or 
goeth  blind  o’  one  eye  after  but  little  use,  and  may  land 
you,  coach  and  all,  in  a  very  Slough  of  Despond,  or  in 
Doubting  Castle,  nay,  in  the  Mouth  of  Hell  itself.  But 
if  you  do  choose  your  horse  after  your  own  fancy,  and 
not  for  profit  or  the  baser  uses  of  the  world,  he  is  your 
friend  and  servant  for  life,  and  maybe  longer,  and  will 
take  you  to  the  Delectable  Mountains  of.  your  dreams, 
nay,  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Celestial  City. 
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FEASTING  WITH  THE  BARMECIDES. 

HE  Phoenix  Society  has  once  more  laid  students 
under  obligations  by  reviving  Ben  Jonson’s  ‘  Vol- 
pone  ’  for  a  couple  of  performances.  By  no 
stretch  of  modern  taste  can  it  be  called  a  pleasant  play. 
Ugly  to  read,  it  is  uglier  still  to  see,  and  at  least  two 
of  its  scenes — that  in  which  Corvino  forces  his  young 
wife  to  accept  the  embraces  of  Volpone,  and  that  in 
which  those  endearments  are  proffered — are  nowadays 
nauseating.  There  is,  of  course,  moral  force  in  the 
denouemeni,  and  the  author’s  hard  intellectual  flame 
never  flickers;  but  the  historical  fact  of  the  play’s  popu¬ 
larity,  not  only  in  the  days  of  “  our  James,”  but  also 
in  those  of  our  Charles  II.  and  George  II.,  sheds  a  fas¬ 
cinating  light  upon  the  fluctuations  of  popular  taste. 
In  1605,  when  ‘  Volpone  ’  was  first  acted,  the  mixture 
of  the  brutal  and  the  ludicrous  which  the  old  miracle 
plays  had  popularised  was  still  attractive  to  “  the  gen¬ 
eral,”  and  sixty  years  later  so  charming  a  person  as 
Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  found  this  very  work  “  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  play,  the  best  I  think  I  ever  saw.”  However, 
as  we  all  know,  the  same  playgoer  also  found  ‘  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ’  very  far  from  his  liking  : 

It  is  the  most  insipid  ridiculous  play  ever  I  saw  in 
my  life,”  he  wrote  after  his  first  (and  last)  visit  to  it 
at  the  King’s  Theatre  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1662. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  remains  pretty  clear  that, 
in  some  respects  at  any  rate,  popular  taste  is  a  little 
more  delicate  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  times  of  our 
Jacobite,  Caroline,  and  early  Georgian  forefathers. 
Whether  it  has  improved  all  round  is  another  matter 
altogether.  The  vitality  of  ‘  Volpone,’  however,  can 
easily  be  accounted  for.  Its  construction  is  masterly 
(there  is  never  a  dull  moment),  and  its  opportunities 
for  effective  acting  are  considerable.  By  all  accounts 
Mr.  Quin  gave  a  rare  performance  in  the  title-part,  and 
we  can  well  believe  that  Kitty  Clive  as  Lady  Would-Bee 
and  Nance  Oldfield  as  Celia,  were  also  splendid.  But, 
in  1921,  five  acts  showing  a  middle-aged  cynic  playing 
bitter  practical  jokes  on  a  vile  mankind  really  compose 
rather  a  Barmecide’s  feast;  and  all  the  glitter  and 
technique  of  the  dramatist  fail  to  atone  for  the  moral 
aridity  of  the  spectacle.  So  once  more  we  have  to  fall 
back  upon  the  acting  for  our  comfort,  and  here  the 
Phoenix  players  reached  a  very  high  level.  Mr.  Baliol 
Holloway’s  Volpone  was  as  unpleasant  and  lifelike  as 
possible — a  very  intelligent  and  striking  performance. 
Mr.  Lathbury’s  Corbaccio  was  perfect,  and  the  mean 
old  wretch  literally  “  lived  ”  in  the  player’s  tones  and 
aspect.  Mr.  Leahy  and  Miss  Yarde  as  Sir  Politique 
and  Lady  Would-Bee,  provided  a  rich  feast  of  drollery, 
and  Mr.  Swinley,  though  handicapped  by  an  imperfect 
grasp  of  his  words,  made  a  vivid  picture  of  the  detest¬ 
able  Mosca.  Miss  Jeans  as  Celia,  the  one  oasis  of 
nobility  in  the  whole  cynical  compilation,  showed  pathos 
and  prettiness,  but  the  part  demands  dignity  and  tragic 
power;  and  Mr.  Zucco  acted  admirably  as  her  loath¬ 
some  husband.  Finally,  a  word  may  be  said  of  the 
audience.  The  Phoenix  Society  are  clearly  a  cultured 
public.  The  general  laugh  that  rippled  round  the 
house  at  Volpone’s  remark  that,  once  in  Court  thea¬ 
tricals,  he  had  been  an  irresistible  Antinous,  made  re¬ 
freshing  music. 

To  pass  from  these  full-blooded  processes  to  the  mild 
humours  of  the  author  of  ‘  Hanky-Panky  John,’  the 
farce  submitted  at  The  Playhouse  on  Tuesday  evening, 
is  a  jump  indeed.  Mr.  Macdonald  Hastings  has 
ignored  two  root  principles  of  farce-composition,  (a) 
that  the  piece,  however  extravagant,  must  have  its 
basis  in  human  nature,  and  ( b )  that  it  must  more  or 
less  delineate  the  average  common  business  of  life.  His 
protagonist  is  an  author  and  professor,  and  the  plot 
exhibits  a  far-fetched  scheme  for  securing  “  copy  ”  for 
the  last  chapter  of  his  forthcoming  book.  We  need 
not  go  into  it.  All  we  need  say  is  that  we  found  it  im¬ 
possible  of  acceptance,  even  as  a  basis  of  farce.  And 
we  must  also  confess  to  finding  the  dialogue  quite  sur¬ 
prisingly  (for  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  clever  man)  unfunny. 
One  scene  in  the  last  act  entertained  us — that  in  which 
three  of  the  male  characters  suddenly  and  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly  started  an  excited  conversation  on  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  operas  !  We  could  have  borne  very 


pleasantly  a  good  deal  more  of  that,  but,  alas  !  it  only 
lasted  about  two  minutes.  The  players  do  their  best 
with  the  material  provided.  Mr.  Weguelin,  elaborately 
made  up,  caused  a  deal  of  laughter;  and  Mr.  Field, 
Miss  Cutler,  Miss  Gelardi  and  others  have  their  artistic 
moments;  but,  on  the  whole,  even  as  we  came  away 
from  Ben  Jonson,  so  we  came  away  from  Mr.  Hast¬ 
ings,  with  the  sense  that  the  dishes  placed  before  us 
had  been  empty,  everything  imaginary,  and  the  whole 
feast  a  tantalizing  illusion. 

LAST  WORDS. 

THERE  are  some  dying  words  which  will  live  for 
ever.  They  are  the  dying  words  of  famous  men, 
which,  preserved  in  history  and  biography,  stand 
as  footnotes  to  the  lives  of  those  who  made  them. 

The  death  of  a  great  man,  whether  edifying  or  not,  is 
apt  to  be  followed  with  attention,  if  not  by  the  crowd 
who  “  come  and  gape  and  go.”  His  last  words,  or  his 
last  recorded  words,  are  not  in  themselves  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  importance,  but  it  often  happens  that,  by 
chance,  or  otherwise,  they  make  a  remarkable  epitome 
of  his  lifetime.  There  have  been  instances  where  a 
man  with  his  dying  breath  has  said  a  profound,  a  cour¬ 
ageous,  or  a  sententious  thing.  Such  remarks  have 
been  sedulously  noted  by  admirers,  and  duly  recorded 
to  their  hero’s  undying  glory.  Yet  we  can  hardly  think 
that  Charles  II’s  “  Gentlemen,  I  fear  I  am  an  uncon¬ 
scionable  time  a-dying,”  or  Oscar  Wilde’s  “  dying  far 
beyond  my  means,”  are  anything  more  worthy  than  the 
carefully  calculated  epigrams  of  posers.  Posers,  in¬ 
deed,  make  the  best  death-beds,  for  they  keep  up  the 
pretence  to  the  last,  and  their  death  serves  as  a  mirror 
to  their  lives. 

Moreover,  it  is -a  remarkable  fact  that  man,  with  his 
curious  instinct  for  idealising,  has  sometimes  invented, 
frequently  improved,  and  not  seldom  suppressed  the 
dying  words  of  another,  so  that  posterity  may  be  edified, 
or  at  least  not  shocked.  We  never  really  value  our 
friends  till  they  are  gone;  but  then  we  compensate  for 
our  former  indifference  by  canonizing  them.  “  Ex- 
tinctus  amabitur  idem.”  Thus  many  so-called  “  last 
words  ”  are  fictitious.  For  most  men,  unless  they  are 
aware  that  their  last  moment  is  at  hand,  and  aie  yet 
sufficiently  alive  to  care  what  sort  of  figure  they  cut 
upon  their  death-beds,  make  only  some  trivial  utter¬ 
ance.  We  are  reminded  of  Stevenson,  who  merely 
said,  “  What’s  that?  Do  I  look  strange?  ”  and  of 
Pitt,  whose  actual  last  words,  so  unlike  what  admirers 
would  have  us  believe,  were  just  these,  “  I  think  I 
could  eat  one  of  Bellamy’s  pork  pies.”  We  are  also 
reminded  of  Walt  Whitman,  whose  last  words  do  not 
bear  the  light  of  day. 

As  an  example  of  the  improvement  of  a  phrase  so 
that  it  may  the  better  befit  the  occasion,  we  recall  the 
valiant  sentence  (though  not  quite  the  last)  of  Nelson. 
His  famous  signal  at  Trafalgar  has  been  altered  from 
the  personal  to  the  national  by  changing  the  first  word, 
so  that  the  patriotism  of  school-children  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Empire  is  founded  upon  a  lie.  How 
paltry  is  the  sound  of  "  Nelson  expects —  ”;  how  heroic 
the  ring  of  “  England  expects —  ”  ! 

Goethe  is  supposed  to  have  gasped,  “  More  light  1 
More  light  !  ”  with  his  dying  breath.  Whether  this 
is  authentic  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt;  but  in  any  case 
we  read  in  these  words  no  allegory,  for  they  were 
clearly  brought  forth  from  one  to  whose  eyes  the  case¬ 
ment  had  “  grown  a  glimmering  square,”  and  they 
have  no  meaning  beyond  that.  Charles  Sorley,  in  his 
delightful  ‘  Letters,’  remarks  of  this  last  word  of 
Goethe:  “  If  he  really  said  ‘  More  light,’  it  was  very 
foolish  of  him.  What  he  wanted  was  more  warmth.” 

When  all  is  said  and  donej  we  prefer  the  jesters;  those 
who  have  asserted  the  true  spirit  of  humanity  to  the 
end.  Among  these  Vespasian  excels.  Approaching 
death  made  no  difference  to  him;  he  knew  the  end  was 
near,  and  we  can  hear  him  saying,  with  a  little  sigh  and 
a  smile  :  “  LTt  puto,  Deus  fio.”  “  I  suppose  I  am  be¬ 
coming  a  god.”  As  a  man  lives,  so  shall  he  die.  But 
if  this  is  true  of  the  profane,  it  is  no  less  true  of  the 
sacred.  The  Bible  holds  countless  tales  of  beautiful 
deaths;  and  in  our  own  day  we  have  the  supreme  ex- 
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ample  of  Captain  Oates,  the  Polar  explorer,  “  I  am 
going  out  into  the  snow — I  may  be  some  time.”  His¬ 
tory  indeed  is  replete  with  instances,  so  that  we  might 
multiply  them  indefinitely.  There  is  the  sententious 
Cranmer  with  his  “  This  hand  hath  offended,  let  it  be 
the  first  to  feel  the  flames  the  brave  optimism  of 
Latimer  with  his  “  Be  of  good  cheer,  Master  Ridley, 
we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  in  England  as 
by  God’s  grace  shall  never  be  put  out  ” — a  sentiment 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Raleigh’s  discovery  of 
tobacco;  and  there  is  the  ever-punctilious  Chesterfield 
with  his  “  Give  Dayrolles  a  chair.” 

It  becomes,  in  fact,  increasingly  plain  with  each  in¬ 
stance  that  imminent  death  works  little  change  in  a 
man.  It  is  a  fine  philosophy,  this,  which  refuses  to 
be  ruffled.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  himself 
who,  unperturbed  after  taking  poison,  remarked  to 
those  who  gathered  round  his  bedside  and  hung  upon 
their  master’s  every  word  :  ‘‘We  owe  a  cock  to 
.Tlsculapius;  pay  it,  and  do  not  neglect  it.” 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY. 

SIR, — Is  jt  possible  that  the  correspondence  in  your 
columns  raises  a  suspicion  that  the  Conservative 
party  is  in  a  state  of  stagnation?  If  so,  can  anything 
stagnant  take  a  definite  part  in  politics?  I  would  suggest 
that  the  scientific  Tory  has  only  one  slight  objection 
even  to  revolution — he  but  wants  the  first  letter 
obliterated.  If  Conservatism  desires  again  to  come 
into  power,  it  must  be  constructive  :  mere  objections  to 
revolutionary  movements  are  useless. 

I  am  old"  enough  to  remember  when  Disraeli  was 
abused  by  his  own  party  as  a  Radical  innovator;  he 
was  even  termed  a  sartor  resartus  in  Liberal  clothing. 
But  he  found  the  Conservative  party  stagnant  and 
stirred  them  up,  not  only  to  capacity  of  power,  but  to 
the  exercise  of  power. 

Now  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  charge  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  or  the  members  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  with 
being  Radical  innovators.  Indeed,  the  Conservative 
spirit  of  the  country  would  appear  to  be  with  them;  for 
they  have  never  been  subject  to  the  virulent  abuse 
thrown  at  the  head  (and  heart?)  of  Disraeli. 

What  principle  of  evolution  do  they  suggest?  They 
suggest  an  alliance  between  capital  and  labour.  Writ¬ 
ing  in  general  terms,  their  suggestion  is  that  the  work¬ 
men  should  have  a  definite  part  in  the  management, 
and,  while  still  receiving  weekly  wages,  an  interest  in 
the  pecuniary  results  of  any  enterprise  in  question. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  suggest  that  the  soulless  thing 
capital  should  have  fixed  interest,  while  those  who 
make  money  by  using  capital  should  have  what  they 
make.  Personally  I  think  that  when  a  sculptor  makes 
a  beautiful  thing  out  of  lifeless  marble,  the  sculptor, 
not  the  marble,  -should  have  the  reward. 

Have  not  Lord  Robert  and  the  Lambeth  Conference 
pointed  out  a  Conservative  policy  for  the  Conservative 
party  ? 

I  have  just  read  in  the  Saturday  Review  : — “  Petty 
tradesmen  robbed  the  soldiers  who  fought  for  their  un¬ 
worthy  skins;  wholesalers  and  rapacious  speculators 
swindled  the  tradesmen  in  turn,  while  financiers  and 
contractors  bled  the  country  white.” 

Such  evils  will  exist  to  some  degree,  unless  we  hold 
that  our  vast  congeries  of  criminal  laws  is  mere  sur¬ 
plusage,  an  olla  podrida  of  remedies  against  imaginary 

evils.  _  ... 

A  change  in  the  constitution  of  society  is  coming; 
nothing  can  prevent  it.  Is  it  to  be  revolutionary,  or 
evolutionary?  Is  it  not,  on  the  face  of  things,  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Robert  and  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Council  would  relieve  us  in  some  measure  from 
the  evils  which  exist  from  the  constant  strife  between 
capital  and  labour?  Has  the  Conservative  party  made 
up  its  mind  to  sulk  in  its  tents,  stagnant,  while  revolu¬ 
tion  destroys  civilisation,  or  to  come  out  boldly,  and 
take  the  lead  in  evolutionary  progress? 

F.  C.  CONSTABLE. 


Ill 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

SIR. — Are  we  drifting  to  bankruptcy?  During  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  the  common  opinion  both  of 
practical  statesmen  and  theoretical  writers  that  the 
National  Debt  would  be  the  ruin  of  England.  The 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Victorian  era  contradicted 
these  anticipations  of  national  bankruptcy,  but  they 
have  been  lately  revived  by  the  enormous  expense  of  the 
late  war,  btinging  the  total  of  our  liabilities  to  a  sum 
almost  beyond  comprehension,  nearly  eight  thousand 
million  pounds  (£8,000,000,000). 

Is  this  pessimism  justified?  Are  we  any  nearer  the 
fatal  limit  of  our  resources  than  our  ancestors  were, 
say,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne? 

The  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  money  make  comparison  difficult.  The 
Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  which  the  debt 
is  charged,  offers  a  basis  for  our  calculations.  Our 
present  liabilities  are  equal  to  about  eight  years’ 
revenue,  or,  if  we  deduct  the  excess  profits  duty  and 
other  items  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  we  may  say  that 
the  debt  amounts  to  ten  times  the  normal  annual  income 
of  the  State  from  the  various  sources  of  taxation.  How 
does  this  compare  with  the  burdens  of  the  past,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  end  of  long  and  expensive  wars? 

The  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  left  a 
debt  of  fifty  millions,  a  mere  trifle  to  us,  but  equal  to 
eight  years’  revenue  of  Queen  Anne.  Fifty  years 
later,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  Bengal,  the 
figure  had  reached  one  hundred  and  forty  millions. 
Though  this  was  only  about  nine  years’  revenue,  gen¬ 
eral  apprehension  was  excited,  and  strong  measures 
were  taken  to  avert  the  expected  ruin  of  the  country. 
A  heavy  tribute  was  laid  <?n  our  possessions  in  India, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  tax  the  American  colonies, 
for  whose  benefit  the  last  war  had  been  undertaken. 
The  lesult  is  well-known.  India  could  not  pay,  and  the 
Americans  would  not.  (In  justice  to  them  it  must  be 
said  that  the  Colonies  had  already  debts  of  their  own). 
When  the  unfortunate  struggle  was  over,  our  position 
was  worse  than  ever.  The  Colonies  were  gone,  and 
the  debt  was  increased  to  sixteen  times  the  annual 
revenue.  A  few  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  were 
followed  by  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
debt  grew  beyond  all  example,  but  the  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  of  wealth  and  the  heavier  taxation  imposed 
made  the  revenue  greater  in  proportion,  so  that  in  1815 
our  total  liabilities  amounted  to  only  about  eleven 
years’  income. 

The  question  arises  whether  taxation  was  then  as 
heavv  as  it  is  now.  To  answer  this  fully  would  require 
a  long  and  detailed  examination  of  many  statistics  and 
returns,  but  two  points  must  be  obvious  to  every 
student  of  history. 

First,  the  direct  taxes  such  as  income-tax  and  super¬ 
tax  have  never  before  reached  their  present  level.  The 
old  land-tax  never  exceeded  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  the  income-tax  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  only 
two  shillings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indirect  taxes, 
ihe  customs  and  excise,  were  far  heavier  in  those 
days.  Practically  every  article  of  consumption  was 
liable  to  a  duty,  and  the  system  pressed  heavily  on  the 
working  classes.  Pitt  says  in  one  of  his  speeches  that 
three-fifths  of  the  money  paid  in  wages  by  manufac¬ 
turers  came  eventually  to  the  Government  in  the  form 
of  excise.  No  doubt  the  workers  received  some  com¬ 
pensation,  in  the  form  of  high  wages,  for  the  high 
prices  they  had  to  pay,  for  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
of  taxation  to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  community 
in  this  way.  Thus  the  present  heavy  taxes  on  the  rich 
are  extended  to  other  classes  by  means  of  the  high  rate 
of  interest  which  the  capitalist  now  gets  for  his  money. 
Finally  we  may  say  that  Pitt  taxed  the  country  as  much 
as  he"  possibly  could  and  our  present  ministers  have 

done  the  same.  ,  _  ,  ,, 

From  the  above  facts  it  appears  that  England  s  posi¬ 
tion  is  no  worse  financially  than  it  was  after  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  the  Peace  of  Paris,  or  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  We  are  far  better  off  than  we  were  at  the 
close  of  the  disastrous  American  War  of  Independence. 
Yet  even  then  we  were  able  to  maintain  our  credit. 
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Providence  favoured  us  with  a  Prime  Minister  suited 
to  the  emergency.  William  Pitt  boldly  faced  our 
liabilities,  and  pronounced  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  equal  to  the  burdens  laid  upon  us.  Ten 
years  of  peace  and  good  government  justified  his  con¬ 
fidence. 

The  result  must  not  be  ascribed  to  his  genius  only. 
The  period  was  characterised  by  a  great  increase  in 
the  production  of  wealth,  due  to  the  extended  use  of 
machinery,  and  to  the  industry  and  economy  of  the 
nation  generally.  The  system  of  indirect  taxation  en¬ 
couraged  these  virtues.  What  a  man  saved  was  his 
own;  a  great  part  of  what  he  spent  went  into  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  but  he  had  at  least  the  pleasure  of  spending 
it  himself.  Nowadays  a  man  may  say,  “  Why  should 
I  work  and  save  for  the  Government  to  take  away  my 
money?  ”  Let  us  hope  that  the  number  of  such  un¬ 
patriotic  grumblers  will  be  few,  and  that  the  average 
man  will  work  hard  and  pay  his  taxes  cheerfully,  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  helping  his  country  as  well 
as  his  own  family. 

JOHN  SMITH. 

WHITEWASH. 

SIR, — Thank  God  for  your  leader  !  I  am  soul-tired 
of  hearing  politicians  and  worldly  prelates  utter  the 
glib  “  the  present  unrest  is  inevitable  after  so  long  a 
period  of  strain,”  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  it  simply 
won’t  wash  any  more.  Naked  untruth  has  been  ram¬ 
pant  and  victorious  in  our  after-war  life,  and  it  is  about 
time  that  naked  truth  began  to  stand  up  to  it — and  it 
does  so  in  your  excellent  “  leader.”  But  I  have  lately 
seen  other  signs  of  that  same  insurgence  of  truth,  and 
I  have  a  great  hope  and  belief  that  it  will  gather  in 
volume  and  will  yet  make  life  tolerable.  We  must 
thank  the  enemy — untruth — for  one  thing  :  the  spirit 
of  untruth  we  have  now  to  meet  is  naked  and  quite  un¬ 
ashamed.  It  is  this  which  will  ensure  the  rising  oppo¬ 
sition  of  truth  being  also  naked  and  unashamed.  Yes, 
the  times  have  that  merit — the  gloves  and  the  hood¬ 
wink  and  the  whitewash  are  off,  and  we  are  getting  to 
the  plain  stone. 

To  take  one  definite  point.  Most  intelligent  readers 
of  newspapers  are  convinced  that  there  is  infinitely 
more  “  inside  ”  knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  newspaper 
offices  than  is  ever  divulged  to  their  readers.  Cannot 
the  papers  begin  to  tell  us  a  little  of  this? 

OBSERVER. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  SINN  FEIN. 

SIR, — It  must  be  one’s  want  of  “  detachment  ”  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  finds  fault  with,  that  prevents  one  from 
seeing  what  on  earth  officers  being  murdered  in  cold 
blood  in  the  presence  of  their  wives  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  in  the  “  Isle  of  Saints  ”  in  1920,  has  to  do  with 
what  the  priests  did  in  Spain  in  the  Middle  Ages.  I 
have  been  in  Spain  and  the  fact  that  60%  of  the  women, 
and  40%  of  the  men  are  illiterate,  may  be  a  credit  to 
their  Church;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  follow  that  red  herring.  Mr.  Arm^ 
strong  compares  the  English  daily  press  to  “  a  river 
of  filth.”  My  lack  of  “  breadth  of  vision  ”  again 
prevents  me  from  seeing  that  the  press  in  Latin 
countries,  especially  their  pictorial  papers,  have  a 
higher  moral  tone  than  our  English  papers.  As  an 
example,  I  should  say  that  our  Punch  had  a  higher  tone 
than  either  La  Vie  Parisienne  or  Le  Rire,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  follow  that  red  herring  either,  as  I  do  not  see 
what  that  has  to  do  with  priests  presiding  at  seditious 
meetings.  Some  of  the  Sinn  Fein  murders  are  quite 
up  to  the  Louvain  standard.  They  have  learnt  to  copy 
the  methods  of  their  German  paymasters.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  does  not  attempt  to  deny  that  Roger  Case¬ 
ment  was  caught  red-handed  with  German  money  on 
him.  Priests,  politics  and  porter  have  always  been  the 
bane  of  Ireland.  If  the  former  would  only  confine  their 
energies  to  looking  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
flocks,  and  leave  politics  alone,  it  would  give  this 
“  Isle  of  Saints  ”  a  chance.  Their  conduct  is  an  ob¬ 
ject-lesson  for  us  English;  it  proves  that  what  Glad¬ 
stone  said  in  his  ‘  Vaticanism,  or  the  latest  fashion  in 
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religion,’  viz.,  ‘‘That  where  Rome  is  weak  (as  in 
England),  she  is  crafty;  and  where  she  is  strong  (as  in 
Ireland),  she  is  tyrannous,’.’  is  as  true  to-day  as 
when  he  wrote  it. 

A.  W.  ARNOLD. 

THE  IRISH  IN  AMERICA. 

SIR, — As  you  recently  devoted  some  space  to  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  a  lynching  in  Tennessee,  which  was 
set  forth  as  the  method  whereby  the  Americans  of  the 
South  protect  their  women  and  children,  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  print  another  true  story  which  deals  with 
other  phases  of  American  life.  It  follows  : — 

In  a  factory  village  not  far  from  New  York  an 
Irishman,  nearly  seventy  years  old,  kept  a  hotel. 
Guests  who  stayed  overnight  were  few  and  far  between 
and  the  place,  if  in  England,  would  be  called  a  public- 
house.  He  hated  England  as  only  Irish-Americans 
can. 

The  old  man  told  all  comers  that  in  his  youth  he  1  got 
just  four  hours  to  leave  his  native  land  and  so  escape 
the  brutality  of  the  British  Government.’  This  sounded 
as  if  he  were  some  kind  of  patriot;  but  the  fact,  as 
sometimes  narrated  by  himself,  was  that  the  charge 
against  him  was  one  of  poaching  salmon  on  the  River 
Nore,  for  which  he  would  have  been  fined  one  pound, 
a  much  smaller  penalty  than  that  inflicted  for  such  an 
offence  in  the  State  where  he  lived. 

“  In  due  course  the  refugee  had  reached  America, 
and  after  a  long  period  of  various  kinds  of  work  on 
steamboats,  he  had  become  a  marine  engineer,  in  the 
course  of  which  vocation  his  right  hand  was  perman¬ 
ently  crippled.  However,  he  was  able  to  save  enough 
money  to  start  in  business,  and  for  about  ten  years  he 
conducted  his  hotel,  rising  before  dawn  and  retiring 
late,  while  the  business  increased  in  value  each  year. 
His  intention  was  to  sell  it  after  the  war,  for  about 
$20,000,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

But  prohibition  came  :  the  business  became  prac¬ 
tically  valueless,  and  in  a  night  the  savings  of  a  lifetime 
of  industry  and  hardship  were  swept  away.  He  still 
struggled  on,  he  and  his  partially  blind  wife  selling 
‘  beer  ’  which  contained  less  than  one  half  of  one  per 
cent,  alcohol  to  a  dwindling  circle  of  customers,  and 
thus  observing  the  law  of  the  land.  He  might  have 
sold  stronger  liquors  too,  like  many  of  his  class,  but  no 
public  chaige  was  made  against  him. 

On  last  Christmas  Day,  in  the  early  morning,  a 
policeman  (with  an  Irish  name)  from  a  neighbouring 
town  arrested  and  locked  up  a  negro  who  was  charged 
with  murdering  another,  about  a  mile  from  the  hotel. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  policeman,  partly  in  uniform, 
presented  himself  at  the  old  man’s  bar,  which  was 
crowded  with  villagers  drinking  the  so-called  beer.  The 
officer  called  for  a  drink  of  whisky,  which  was  refused. 
It  is  alleged  by  those  present  that  he  was  drunk  when 
he  entered  the  bar,  and  that  is  put  forward  as  a  de¬ 
fence  for  what  followed.  He  again  demanded  whisky, 
displaying  his  police  badge  as  an  inducement.  Again 
it  was  refused.  He  then  drew  his  ‘  gun  ’  and,  after 
some  brandishing  which  cleared  the  bar-room,  he  shot 
the  old,  unarmed  cripple,  at  close  range.  Ihe  hotel 
keeper  died  in  hospital,  and  the  policeman  is  in  the 
same  jail  as  the  negro  that  he  arrested  that  morning. 

The  case  is  sub  judice,  so  it  would  be  improper  to 
give  more  than  the  above  particulars  of  the  alleged 
murder,  all  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers. 

The  story  may  provide  some  of  your  readers  with 
food  for  reflection,  especially  such  of  them  as  are  Irish. 

UBIQUE. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  CONFERENCE. 

SIR, — It  is  surely  significant  that  20  out  of  the  24 
countries  represented  on  the  governing  body  of  this 
Conference,  according  to  your  review  of  Captain  So¬ 
lano’s  book,  are  European.  The  fact  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  there  is  not  the  necessary  world-wide 
cohesion,  even  in  this  important  and  progressive  inter¬ 
est  and  influence  on  world  politics,  to  warrant,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  the  aim  of  internationalism  which  is  the  League’s. 
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The  League  cannot  correct  the  Body,  if  the  spirit  is  not 
there. 

The  question  arises  :  Is  the  League  of  Nations  too 
widely  flung  for  this  age?  May  not  the  conception  of 
the  ideal  of  world-amity  and  peace  have  expressed  itself 
in  too  vaulting  an  aim  by  attempting  to  achieve  a 
world-unity  at  first? 

The  next  step  to  Nationalism  is  surely  Continental- 
ism,,  and  certainly,  far  more  real  support,  sentimental 
and  practical,  could  be  got  for  a  League  of  Europe  than 
is  evinced  for  the  League  of  Nations,  which  does  not 
touch  either  the  imagination  or  the  practical  insight  of 
men  with  any  warmth.  The  ordinary  man  has  but 
little  faith  in  it,  and  that  little  only  in  its  power  to 
delay,  not  to  prevent  war.  He  sees  that  America  is 
out  of  it — has  declared  for  Continentalism — and  that 
Japan,  whatever  happens,  is  going  to  look  after  itself. 
What  is  really  left  of  the  League  but  Europe? 

Why  not  gradually  divert  the  League’s  objective, 
therefore,  to  what  the  ordinary  man  will  really  back? 
He  knows  that  Asia  is  awakening — has  awakened — to 
a  consciousness  of  power,  not  to  be  expressed  by  a 
Yellow  Peril,  but  by  a  more  or  less  peaceful  self-ex¬ 
pression.  All  this  is  dawning  upon  the  intelligence  and 
imagination  of  Europe.  But  the  world-power  of  which 
the  East  feels  itself  to  be  potentially  possessed  will  be 
far  greater  than  a  power  based  on  arms.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  for  a  moment  that  Japan  expresses  the  final  Orien¬ 
tal  development.  That  country  may,  in  its  copying  of  our 
“mailed-fist”  civilisation,  express,  for  itself,  the  half¬ 
way  step,  but  that  half-way  step  will  not  be  adopted 
by  the  Orient  as  a  whole  in  its  march  to  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  power.  But  just  as  the  West  is  one  in  its 
common  civilisation,  so  the  East  is  and  will  be  one — 
“  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West  and  it  is  this  sense 
of  Oriental  entity,  full  of  a  new  common  consciousness 
of  potential  superiority  over  the  Occident,  which  is  the 
big  fact  of  to-day,  and  only  an  economically  united 
Europe  can  face  it. 

The  League  of  Nations,  diverted  to  that  use  as  a 
League  of  Europe,  is  the  only  instrument  which  can 
bring  that  unity  about.  The  League  of  Nations  must 
learn  the  lesson  of  concentration  as  the  way  of  efficiency 
— as  well  as  patience  ! 

'  J-  P.  P- 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  SALARIES. 

SIR, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  paragraph 
in  your  issue  of  15th  January,  in  which  you  comment 
upon  the  salary  list  of  the  League  of  Nations.  I  am 
sure  you  do  not  wish  to  create  an  unfair  impression  on 
this  subject,  and  therefore  venture  to  ask  you  to  publish 
this  letter. 

In  the  first  place  you  quote  Mr.  Balfour  as  having 
exercised  persuasion  to  leave  the  salary  list  undisturbed. 
This  is  surely  incorrect.  Mr.  Balfour  was  not  even  a 
member  of  the  Committee  which  dealt  with  the  matter, 
and  is  not  reported  either  in  the  Verbatim  Reports  or  in 
the  Journal  as  having  opened  his  mouth  on  the  subject 
in  the  debate  in  the  Assembly  upon  this  Committee’s 
report. 

It  would  be  asking  too  much  space  if  I  went  here  into 
all  the  arguments  on  the  question  of  the  salary  list 
which  were  developed  and  exchanged  in  the  Committee 
and  in  the  plenary  Assembly,  but  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  will  find  them  in  full  in  ‘  Proc£s-Verbal  ’  No.  11 
of  December  9th  and  in  Journal  No.  34  of  December 
1 8th  respectively,  whilst  the  Verbatim  Report  of  the 
28th  Plenary  meeting  is  available  for  those  who  desire 
more  detailed  information ;  but  it  was  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Assembly  that  if  a  good  staff  was  to  be 
obtained  it  must  be  paid  for,  and  the  opposition  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  India  and  South  Africa  was  with¬ 
drawn  upon  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly  to  appoint  a 
Committee  of  experts  to  consider  the  whole  matter. 

Your  remarks  about  the  “  ordinary  clerk  ”  however, 
are  not  very  just.  Anyone  reading  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee.cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that, 
whilst  the  salaries  of  the  higher  officials  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  certain  amount  of  adverse  comment  from  th§ 
nations  mentioned,  yet  all  agreed  that  the  position  of 
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the  clerks  was  quite  different.  Indeed  Sir  James  Allen 
(New  Zealand),  the  principal  critic  of  the  salaries,  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  discrepancy  was  more  marked 
than  would  be  tolerated  in  his  country  and  that  the  sub¬ 
sistence  allowances  were  insufficient.  ' 

Now  for  the  facts.  The  “  ordinary  clerk  ”  gets  about 
^3  10s.  a  week  (in  most  cases  it  is  far  less  than  this, 
but  let  that  be).  During  the  period  of  the  Assembly 
or  until  he  or  she  could  find  a  permanent  home  (which¬ 
ever  period  should  prove  the  shorter )  a  subsistence 
allowance  of  ^1  a  day  could  be  drawn.  Dependents 
(wife  and  children  or  mother)  of  permanent  staff  were 
provided  with  free  transport  to  Geneva,  and  during  the 
journey  (i.e,.  for  at  the  most  two  days)  were  allowed  £1 
per  day  for  adults  and  10s.  a  day  for  children.  This 
does  not  make  anything  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
quarter  of  ^1,500  a  year. 

There  has  been  no  secret  about  this.  The  facts  were 
pointed  out  months  ago  at  a  time  when  certain  papers 
raised  the  subject ;  and  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  in 
a  circular  letter  sent  out  from  this  office. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  The  Saturday  Review  has 
sinned  in  error;  but  I  do  venture  to  suggest  that  an 
expression  of  regret  to  the  members  of  the  League 
Secretariat  concerned  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

REGINALD  BERKELEY. 

[Our  correspondent’s  “  This  is  surely  incorrect,” 
suggests  that  he  is  not  sure  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
speech  on  the  subject  was  reported  in  the  press,  and 
may  be  read  there.  With  the  rate  of  exchange  against 
the  country,  and  the  cost  of  living  what  it  is  in  Geneva, 
is  the  most  “  ordinary  clerk  ”  likely  to  go  there  with 
wife  and  family  for  £3  10s.  a  week,  or  “  far  less  ”? 
Our  figures  came  from  a  good  source. — Ed.  S.R.] 

THE  SITUATION  IN  SPAIN. 

SIR, — The  letter  signed  F.  V.  (January  8th),  was 
written  under  a  misapprehension,  for  which  I  am  per¬ 
haps  partly  to  blame.  When  I  quoted  the  statement 
made  by  a  former  correspondent  that  “  it  is  religion 
which  has  ruined  Spain,”  1  did  so  not  to  approve  it,  as 
F.  V.  thinks,  but  to  condemn  it.  The  Spanish,  as 
F.  V.  says,  are  contented  with  their  religion  and 
government.  Consequently  they,  and  they  only,  are 
responsible  for  them.  The  prevailing  tendency  to 
blame  the  institutions  of  a  country  for  its  ills,  without 
recognising  that  the  institutions  could  not  exist  there, 
were  they  not  allowed  and  maintained  by  the  people,  is 
illogical  and  parasitical.  Such  an  argument  might 
apply  to  an  isolated  individual,  and  particularly  if  he 
were  a  priest;  but  even  he  has  some  means  of  escape,  if 
he  be  determined  enough.  That  the  celibacy  of  many 
of  its  best  citizens  is  dysgenic  for  a  race  is  certain.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  prolonged  warfare  on  a  large 
scale,  and  particularly  if  waged  at  a  great  distance,  is 
very  dysgenic.  Also  emigration  and  immigration  in¬ 
fluence  a  people  for  good  or  ill,  and  the  expulsion  from 
Spain  of  the  Moriscos  seems  to  have  had  bad  results. 
The  modern  Spaniard  has  not  the  mental  and  physical 
energy  of  his  predecessors.  The  number  and  relative 
importance  of  the  causes  which  produced  this  result  are 
unknown.  The  responsibility,  as  F.  V.  admits,  rests 
with  the  people.  Religion,  government,  etc.,  are 
merely  symptoms. 

GUY  PORTER. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  “  TRACER 
BULLET  ”  :  A  CLAIM. 

SIR, — For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  read  my 
letter  of  Dec.  11,  I  will  state,  briefly,  what  my  claim  is, 
namely — that  I  was  the  first  person  to  propose  to  the 
British  War  Office  (Ministry  of  Munitions)  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  bullet,  which,  during  its  flight  through 
the  air,  should  eject  from  its  rear  end,  and  leave  in  its 
wake,  a  stream  or  trail  of  flame. 

In  further  support  of  this  claim,  and  as  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  dates,  which  I  have  already  given,  I  will 
quote  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  the  “  Min¬ 
istry  of  Munitions,”  in  which  the  most  important  of 
these  dates  are  clearly  stated,  as  follows  : — 
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“  Ministry  of  Munitions.” 

Princes  Street, 

Westminster,  S.W. 

“  Reference  Ist  May.  *9*6- 

”  M.I.D./4294. 

“  Bertrand  Shadwell,  Esqr. 

“  Sir,— 

‘‘  In  reply  to  your  letter  dated  March  20th,  I  am 
directed  by  ths  Comptroller  of  Munitions  Inventions  to 
state  that  he  has  re-considered  the  description  of  the 
suggestion  addressed  by  you  to  the  War  Office  on 
September  14th,  1915,  and  which  was  also  considered 
by  this  Department  at  that  time,  but  regrets  that  he 
is  unable  to  modify  the  decision  arrived  at,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  letter  then  alludes  to  my  further  suggestions 
dated  April  3rd,  1916,”  refers  (for  the  first  time)  to 
‘‘  other  suggestions  for  incendiary  bullets  ”  which 
”  have  been  considered,”  and,  finally,  closes  with  the 
following  very  significant  words — “  there  are  con¬ 
siderable  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  prac¬ 
tical  embodiments  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  service 
.303"  bullet,  without  seriously  affecting  the  accuracy 
and  range  of  flight.” 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  (Signed)  G.  Hutchins, 

“  Secretary  to  the  Comptroller.” 

I  have  quoted  from  the  above  letter  because  it  proves 
that  my  first  proposal  was  made  on  September  14th, 
1915,  and  that  on  May  ist,  1916,  more  than  seven 
months  later,  the  War  Office  had  not  adopted  any  de¬ 
sign  of  bullet  (such  as  the  “  tracer  bullet  ”)  which, 
during  its  flight  through  the  air,  should  eject  from  its 
rear  end,  and  leave  in  its  wake,  a  stream  or  trail  of 
flame.  In  fact,  that,  on  May  ist,  1916,  the  “  Ministry 
of  Munitions  ”  did  not  think  such  a  bullet  possible. 
Upon  the  evidence  of  the  above  letter,  therefore,  I 
claim  priority  of  invention. 

The  allusion  in  the  letter  to  my  ”  further  suggestions 
dated  April  3rd,  1916,”  refers  to  my  proposal  to  shorten 
the  bullet,  and  adapt  it  more  readily  for  machine  gun 
fire. 

I  have  already  stated,  and  am  in  a  position  to  prove, 
that  the  only  real  difference  between  the  bullet  which 
I  proposed  to  the  British  War  Office  and  the  “  tracer 
bullet,”  adopted  at  a  much  later  date,  is  that,  in  the 
“  tracer  bullet,”  the  incendiary  composition  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  copper  capsule  (some  original  mind  seems 
to  have  invented  a  copper  capsule).  I  will  add,  that  two 
Governments  are  now  using  the  “  tracer  bullet”  (which 
I  claim  to  have  invented),  for  I  am'  officially  informed, 
in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  7th,  1920,  and  signed  by  Maj.- 
Gen.  P.  C.  Harris,  Adjutant  General  U.S.A.  War  De¬ 
partment  (Reference  No.  of  letter  070  (Miscl.)  CHA. 
MC.  158.0). 

I  am  informed,  on  the  above  authority,  that  “  the 
United  States  bullet  is  a  close  copy  of  the  English 
bullet  which  was  being  manufactured  by  the  English 
for  a  considerable  period  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war.” 

I  will  now  close  this  statement. 

BERTRAND  SHADWELL. 

General  Delivery,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

January  10,  1921. 

BANKS  AND  INTEREST  ON  CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS. 

SIR, — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many  people  were 
attracted  to  Farrow’s  Bank  by  the  statement  that  they 
would  receive  2\  per  cent,  on  current  accounts  of 
£10  and  over  on  six  months. 

If  a  bank  formed  upon  this  principle  informed  their 
shareholders  clearly  that  the  maximum  dividend  pay¬ 
able  to  them  was  6  per  cent.,  I  personally  cannot  see 
why  2 1  per  cent,  cannot  be  given  to  the  banks’  current 
account  customers. 

D.  R.  BROADBENT. 


*%  Several  interesting  letters  are  left  over  for  lack 

of  space. 


REVIEWS 

WHOM  THE  GODS  LOVE—. 

The  Battle-Cruisers  at  the  Action  of  the  Falkland 
Islands.  By  Commander  Rudolf  Verner,  R.N. 
Edited  by  Colonel  Willoughby  Verner.  With  a 
memoir  of  the  Author  by  Harold  Hodge.  Bale, 
Sons,  and  Danielsson.  42s.  net. 

N  this  book  we  are  presented  with  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  literary  war-memorial  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  The  subject  is  Commander  Rudolf  Verner,  of 
the  Navy,  gunnery-officer  of  H.M.S.  Inflexible,  whose 
notes  on  the  Falkland  Islands  battle  form  the  first  part 
of  the  book  and  give  it  its  title.  There  follows  a  well- 
written  memoir  by  Mr.  Harold  Hodge  tracing  Verner’s 
career  from  his  earliest  days  to  his  premature  death  in 
the  Dardanelles  on  March  18th,  1915.  Lastly  come 
five  appendixes,  consisting  of  reports  from  those  who 
attended  Rudolf  Verner  in  his  last  hours,  letters  full  of 
feeling  from  old  shipmates  and  friends  (one  of  whom 
was  gunnery  officer  of  the  Gneisenau)  and  a  report  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  battle  from  the  pen  of  the 
Gneisenau’ s  Executive  Officer.  The  whole  is  edited  by 
Colonel  Willoughby  Verner,  soldier,  author,  and 
sportsman,  worthy  father  of  a  hero,  and  is  dedicated 
by  permission  to  the  King. 

It  would  only  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  such  a 
book  made  its  primary  appeal  to  the  dead  officer’s  rela¬ 
tives  and  intimates.  But,  apart  from  the  notes  on  the 
battle,  there  are  frequent  extracts  from  the  diary  and 
letters  of  one  who  was  devoted  to  his  profession  and 
took  part  in  more  than  one  historical  event.  The  book 
has  therefore  a  technical  value  which  is  not  lessened  by 
the  vein  of  humour  running  through  all  Verner’s 
writing.  Never  blind  to  the  humour  of  things,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  regarded  his  profession  as  the  most 
serious  joke  in  the  world,  and  it  was  to  this  that  he 
largely  owed  his  success. 

In  his  notes  on  the  action  with  von  Spee,  Verner  is 
frankness  itself.  He  appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
personal  equation,  and  is  too  honest  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  his  bearing  w'as  sometimes  affected  by  ‘‘considera¬ 
tions  of  personal  safety.”  This  to  us  merely  makes 
him  the  more  attractive,  and  his  statement  that  “  the 
pole-halliards  being  cut  (by  a  shell)  two  feet  above  him 
produced  an  order  to  blaze  away,”  is  an  unwitting 
tribute  to  the  cold-blooded  deliberation  of  his  chief. 

Coming  at  the  time  they  did,  his  notes  must  have 
been  of  extraordinary  value  to  the  Naval  Authorities, 
and  at  least  one  admiral  has  admitted  that  this  was  so. 
Of  even  more  value  are  his  water-colour  sketches,  show¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  shells  bursting  on  and  around  the 
German  cruisers,  which  not  only  gave  evidence  of 
artistic  ability  of  a  high  order,  but  should  prove  of 
great  importance  in  the  training  of  future  gunnery- 
officers. 

In  his  memoir,  Mr.  Hodge  writes  as  one  who  loved 
his  subject  and,  as  we  read,  we  find  it  easy  to  undei- 
stand  why  this  should  be.  The  novelist  may  worship 
the  strong,  silent  man;  but  the  world  will  always  prefer 
a  Nelson  to  a  Jervis.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  are  some  marked  similarities  between  Nelson  and 
Verner.  There  is  the  same  sane  emotionalism,  the 
same  confident  criticism  of  bungling  superiors,  the 
same  love  inspired  in  their  subordinates;  and  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  both  to  take  part  in  tragic  and  glorious  fail¬ 
ures.  Mr.  Hodge  has  the  gift  of  bringing  out  the 
salient  points  in  his ,  narrative,  and  leaves  us  an  im¬ 
pression  of  three  vivid  pictures.  The  first  is  that  of  a 
boy  engaged  in  mimic  warfare  with  ingeniously  con¬ 
structed  models  of  foreign  warships.  In  the  second 
the  same  boy,  his  dreams  come  true,  is  wondering  why 
the  Schamhorst  will  persist  in  replying  to  his  fire,  when 
by  all  the  rules  of  mimic  warfare  she  ought  to  have 
been  silenced  :  and  thirdly,  there  is  the  fore-control-top 
of  the  Inflexible,  filled  with  dead  and  dying  men,  and 
cut  off  from  help  by  the  flames  of  the  blazing  bridge 
below. 

Help  came  eventually — but  the  end  was  near  :  and 
Rudolf  Verner  died,  as  men  of  his  type  do,  with  a  smile 
on  his  lips — his  mind  filled  with  thoughts  of  others. 
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A  NEW  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH. 

A  Short  History  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  By 
Ramsay  Muir,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Manchester.  George  Philip.  Vol.  I. 

AFTER  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated  at  the  close 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  Emerson  reminded  his 
despairing  fellow-citizens  that  there  is  a  serene  Pro¬ 
vidence  that  rules  the  fate  of  nations,  and  obtains  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  best  race  by  the  sacrifice  of 
everything  which  resists  the  moral  laws  of  the  world. 
This  fate  in  the  story  of  ‘  The  Islands  and  the  First 
Empire,’  concluding  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1 7^3>  *s 
traced  with  a  scholar’s  painstaking  skill  by  Professor 
Ramsay  Muir  in  this  first  volume  of  English  history 
written  from  a  new  point  of  view.  His  candid  vitu¬ 
peration  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  our  ancestors, 
who  were  blind  to  the  utility  of  domestic  governance, 
and  ruled  over  races  which  our  Professor,  if  he  had 
then  been  in  power,  would  have  taught  to  govern  them¬ 
selves  and  join  the  Commonwealth  of  the  free,  compels 
the  inference  that  he  cannot  praise  the  English  for 
“  the  best  race,”  arrived  at  an  exalted  destiny  by 
obeying,  and  never  resisting,  “  the  moral  laws  of  the 
world.”  Alas!  morality  among  nations  is  always 
relative  ! 

Logical  arrangement  is  a  pleasing  feature  of  this 
ponderous  and  instructive  volume.  English  history  is 
divided  into  convenient  compartments  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  one  architectonic  idea — the  development  of 
modes  of  living  together  in  these  islands,  and  the 
Colonies,  or  Dominions,  related  to  these  islands  as  off¬ 
spring,  towards  the  end  of  an  ultimate  Commonwealth 
of  “  sister-nations.”  The  Professor’s  four  sis¬ 
ter-nations,”  which  are  dealt  with  in  this  first 
volume  of  814  pages,  are  England,  Whies,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  He  traces  “  a  datum  line  of  unifica¬ 
tion  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  Legislative 
Union  of  1707  was  accomplished,  he  says,  “  on  very 
generous  terms.”  It  ‘‘opened  for  Scotland,  as  a  full 
partner  in  the  British  Commonwealth,  an  era  of  grow¬ 
ing  prosperity.”  This  language  is  none  too  strong 
for  the  indubitable  facts  of  the  case,  which  Jacobites 
in  Dr.  Johnson’s  time,  and  even  Robert  Burns,  could 
not  appreciate,  and  which  a  negligible  group  of  Scot¬ 
tish  Separatists  still  vainly  endeavour  to  disprove. 

Among  the  four  “  sister-nations  ”  of  our  Professor’s 
British  Commonwealth,  Ireland  is  responsible  for 
perennially  breaking  up  the  cohesion  of  the  family, 
and  wilfully  closing  her  eyes  to  the  advantages  of 
racial  and  political  unification.  He  does  not  spare  the 
rod  of  vituperation  from  our  ancestors,  who,  as  he 
reiterates,  crushed  the  Hibernian  saints  under  the  heel 
of  tyranny,  lest,  presumably,  he  might  spoil  the  new¬ 
born  child,  which  is  the  Commonwealth  to  be.  While 
Scotland  was  admitted  to  the  minor  circle  of  the 
“  sister-nations  ”  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Ire¬ 
land,”  says  our  Professor,  “  always  the  Cinderella  of 
the  island  family,  was  brought  by  the  events  of  the 
Revolution  into  a  worse  instead  of  a  better  position.” 
He  complains  because  ‘  ‘  the  suggestion  of  a  political 
union,  which  might  at  this  stage  have  helped  to  re¬ 
move  old  sores  in  Ireland  as  in  Scotland,  was  not 
even  considered,”  and  he  adds  that  “  the  treatment 
of  Ireland  after  the  Revolution  is  the  darkest  stain 
on  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.”  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  seems  to  imply  that  the  Revolution,  in  itself  con¬ 
sidered,  retarded  the  growth  of  those  island  nations 
towards  the  consummation  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Pace  the  author,  it  is  not  easy  to  escape  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  Ireland  has  been  the  Cinderella  of  the  “  sis¬ 
ter-nations,”  very  largely  because  she  has  been  the 


prodigal  sister.  Heredity  in  the  race,  as  in  the  indivi¬ 
dual  and  the  family,  counts  in  the  matter  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  equality  of  status  and  privilege,  and  no  people 
in  any  age  of  the  world  can  escape  from  the  ancestors 
of  the  race.  Will  our  Professor  explain  how  or  why 
the  Scots  accepted  the  “  very  generous  terms  ”  of  the 
Legisative  Union  in  1707,  whereas  the  Celtic  Irish 
outside  Ulster  have  never  yet  been  reconciled  to  any 
plan  of  union  with  England,  never  admitted  that  any 
terms  proffered  by  the  English  Parliament  were  ‘‘  very 
generous  ”?  The  suggestion  of  an  offer  of  political 
union,  on  the  basis  of  an  equal  sister-nationhood,  in 
the  period  when  the  dethroned  last  of  the  Stuarts 
sought  an  asylum  in  Ireland,  would  have  been  con¬ 
strued  by  the  Irish  who  fought  against  Dutch  William 
at  Londonderry  and  Boyne  Water  into  a  menace  of 
tyranny  continued  and  aggravated. 

With  considerable  originality  and  research,  Profes¬ 
sor  Muir  traces  fate  attempting  through  all  the  cen¬ 
turies  up  to  the  present  time  to  produce  this  free 
British  Commonwealth.  The  earlier  conception  of  a 
particular  and  hereditary  dynasty  in  possession  of  the 
country,  or  countries,  and  represented  for  the  time 
being  by  a  reigning  sovereign,  is  eliminated  from  his 
history.  His  goal  will  be  reached  in  the  promised 
second  volume.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  drift  of  his 
argument  is  palpable.  The  “  sister-nations  are  con¬ 
ceived  as  possessing  each  a  Parliament,  or  the  machi¬ 
nery  of  complete  local  government,  and  united  as  a 
series  of  collateral  Parliaments  in  the  one  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  process  is  to  begin  with 
the  four  ‘‘  sister-nations  ”  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land — England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
Commonwealth  thus  presupposes  the  arrival  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  Federal  Parliaments.  This  system  is  conceived 
as  capable  of  extension  to  the  self-governing  Dominions 
of  the  Empire — Canada  and  Newfoundland,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  probably  India 
also. 

Professor  Muir  discovers  the  original  germs  out  of 
which  this  majestic  Commonwealth  shall  grow  in  the 
history  of  the  coming  together  of  the  heterogeneous 
races  now  living  one  way  or  another  under  the  British 
Crown.  His  mistake  is  that  he  tends  to  indict  the 
germ  for  not  developing  per  saltum  the  full-grown 
organism.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Battle  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn  to  the  Great  War,  in  which  Scotland  as  one 
man  defended  this  new  Commonwealth,  or  from  the 
times  of  the  poet  Spenser  in  Ireland  to  Sir  Edward 
Carson.  Given  the  capacity  for  self-government, 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  years,  the  system 
of  federated  Parliaments  may  be  compatible  with  the 
new  idea  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  which  may 
then  be  held  together  by  national  self-interest  in  each 
case,  provided  the  costs  of  the  Commonwealth  Govern¬ 
ment  are  supplied  otherwise  than  by  universal  and 
oppressive  Commonwealth  taxation.  But  until  such 
an  ideal  can  be  approximately  realized  within  the 
Empire,  it  is  the  business,  the  right,  and  the  duty  of 
the  Power  that  has  conquered  and  colonized  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  rule  on  the  lines  of  justice  and  liberty.  .  In 
existing  Imperial  circumstances,  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  any  change,  which  might  result  in  a  Common¬ 
wealth  incompatible  with  the  earlier  idea  of  posses¬ 
sions,  or  even  dependencies,  under  the  Crown,  under 
an  Imperial  Parliament  and  a  Colonial  Office.  Ar¬ 
nold’s 

“  Weary  Titan, 

Bearing  on  shoulders  immense 
Atlantean,  the  load, 

Wellnigh  not  to  be  borne, 

Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate,” 
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deserves  to  be  permitted  to  reap  in  a  material  sense 
wherever  she  has  sowed.  Not  yet  can  Britain  afford 
dutifully  to  cut  herself  off  from  the  past  by  plunging- 
headlong  into  a  new  British  Commonwealth. 

AGAINST  THE  CHURCHES. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Modern  Rationalists. 

Compiled  by  Joseph  McCabe.  Watts.  45s.  net. 

ERE  is  an  immense  and  weighty  book.  It  weighs, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  over  4  lbs.  It  includes  the  re¬ 
cord  of  the  compiler  himself,  an  ex-Franciscan  who  has 
written  about  60  works,  and  “  has  no  doubt  that,  when 
man’s  knowledge  is  complete,  Materialism  will  prove 
to  be  the  correct  theory  of  reality.”  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
McCabe  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  uncompromising 
foes  of  religion,  and  this  volume  is  propaganda  against 
the  Churches.  It  is  declared  that  “  the  sentiments 
quoted  under  each  name  are  unmistakable,”  but  Mr. 
McCabe  seems  to  us  often  to  claim  his  Rationalists  on 
slight  evidence.  The  Religion  of  the  Man  of  Letters, 
as  expounded  by  Walter  Pater,  is  certainly  a  vague 
creed ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  all  men  believe  at  some 
times  as  much  as  they  do  at  others.  Tennyson,  who  is 
included  here,  put  Agnostic  and  Pantheistic  as  well  as 
Christian  ideas  into  his  poems,  but  we  should  have 
thought  that  the  balance  of  evidence  was  distinctly  in 
favour  of  his  belief  in  another  life,  especially  in  several 
important  utterances  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Memoir  by  his  son.  ‘  Crossing  the  Bar’  was  felt  by 
Tennyson  to  be  his  last  testament  to  the  world,  and 
appointed  to  appear  at  the  end  of  all  editions  of  his 
works.  The  last  lines  are  : — 

“  1  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar  ”  ; 
and  he  explained  the  Pilot  as  “  that  Divine  and  Un¬ 
seen  Who  is  always  guiding  us.”  While  allowing  for 
“  the  utmost  diversity  of  forms  ”  in  religion,  he  said  : 

“  This  is  a  terrible  age  of  unfaith.  I  hate  utter 
unfaith,  I  cannot  endure  that  men  should  sacrifice 
everything  at  the  cold  altar  of  what  with  their  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  they  choose  to  call  truth  and 
reason.  ’  ’ 

He  agreed  with  Lightfoot  that  “  the  life  after  death 
is  the  cardinal  point  of  Christianity,”  but  he  dreaded 
the  dogmatism  of  sects  and  rash  definitions  of  God ; 
and  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  world  made  an  Omni¬ 
potent  Creator  “  sometimes  as  hard  to  believe  in  as  to 
believe  in  blind  matter  behind  everything.”  The  whole 
subject  needs  a  much  more  philosophic  consideration 
than  anything  we  find  or  expect  from  Mr.  McCabe. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  “  discarded 
Christianity  at  the  age  of  ten.”  Doubtless  he  was  a 
very  clever  little  boy,  and  did  not  like  going  to  church. 
We  may  suggest,  however,  that  at  the  age  aforesaid 
he  was  not  fully  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  any 
subject — except  the  eating  of  sweets.  Ten  is  the 
natural  age  for  greediness,  but  not  for  religious  con¬ 
victions,  which  so  select  and  meditative  a  spirit  as 
Newman’s  did  not  feel  till  three  or  four  years  later. 
Mary  Shelley  is  described  as  “  more  intellectual  than 
the  poet.”  It  is  true  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  two 
lights  of  philosophy  and  reform,  but  we  do  not  see 
where  she  could  have  secured  a  more  intellectual  hus¬ 
band  than  the  author  of  the  ‘  Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty.  ’  Shelley  could  fairly  proclaim  in  that  tribute  : 

I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 
To  thee  .  .  Have  I  not  kept  the  vow?  ” 

The  sentence  concerning  the  author  of  ‘  Erewhon,’ 
“  Butler  equally  detested  Darwinism  and  science  (much 
as  his  disciple,  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  does),  and  held  an 
isolated  position,”  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  reveals  an 
ample  ignorance  of  Butler’s  writings. 

The  show  of  philosophers,  dead  and  living,  is  impos¬ 
ing,  and  there  are  several  people  included  of  whom  we 
have  not  heard  before,  such  as  Mr.  Kadison,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  who  won  medals  for  Greek  and  logic  at  college,  and 
has  published  “  a  caustic  and  valuable  account  of  ‘Billy 
Sunday’s  ’  plagiarisms.”  The  last  word  is  a  subtle 
attack  on  believers ;  but  we  fear  that  many  good  men 
b^th  inside  and  outside  the  Churches  have  cribbed; 
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and  so  long  as  they  do  it  well  enough,  nobody  cares. 
Mr.  McCabe  shows  some  compunction  about  claiming 
Tolstoi  as  a  Rationalist,  a  doubt  most  of  Tolstoi’s 
readers  will  share.  He  adds  at  the  end  of  the  brief 
biography,  “  the  very  rapid  disappearance  of  his  name 
after  his  death  showed  that  his  influence  had  never 
been  so  deep  and  wide  as  was  generally  believed.” 
This  kind  of  comment  is  easily  made,  but  on  examina¬ 
tion  it  appears  to  be  both  shallow  and  dogmatic.  After 
Tolstoi’s  death  younger  writers  of  distinction  with  the 
characteristic  Russian  interest  in  moral  problems  at¬ 
tracted  some  of  the  attention  he  had  hitherto  almost 
monopolised.  But  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  his  name 
disappeared  from  circles  worth  considering,  though  it 
may  have  ceased  to  be  mentioned  in  the  newspapers. 
A  reference  here  should  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Aylmer 
Maude,  who  is,  besides  being  a  former  intimate  of 
Tolstoi,  we  learn,  “director  of  various  commercial 
enterprises.”  This  is  a  statement  of  solid  fact.  Fre¬ 
quently  we  are  unable  to  endorse  Mr.  McCabe’s  hasty 
conclusions  from  a  single  reference  in  an  author’s  or 
a  critic’s  writings.  They  do  not  always  tally  with 
what  we  have  heard  some  of  them  say.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  as  the  compiler  remarks  in  his  Preface, 
that  “  the  Christian  and  Rationalist  worlds,  which 
were  once  so  sharply  divided,  have  enlarged  and 
softened  their  boundaries  until  classification  seems 
in  some  cases  to  be  difficult.”  The  Englishman, 
as  a  rule,  keeps  his  religion  to  himself,  and  his  casual 
utterances  or  writings  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  his  belief  or  want  of  it.  Mr.  McCabe  maintains 
that  “  the  Churches  have  low-ered  their  qualifications, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  less  advanced  types  of  Rational¬ 
ists.”  He  goes  on: — “  In  this  connection  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  I  have  not  wittingly  included  the 
name  of  any  man  who  professes  to  belong  to  some 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church.” 

Why  then  include  Jowett?  For  a  sworn  foe  of 
dogma,  Mr.  McCabe  appears  to  be  pretty  dogmatic 
in  his  views  of  religion  and  literature. 

PATTI. 

The  Reign  of  Patti.  By  Herman  Klein.  Fisher 
Unwin.  21s.  net. 

ADAME  PATTI  had  at  one  time  some  idea  of 
writing  an  account  of  her  own  career;  but  she 
never  carried  it  out,  though  she  selected  Mr.  Klein  to 
do  it  with  her.  As  a  friend  of  many  years’  standing 
and  a  favoured  intimate  at  Craig-y-Nos  Castle,  he 
knows,  we  should  say,  more  about  her  career  than 
anyone  else,  especially  as  he  has  had  a  long  and  varied 
experience  of  musical  criticism.  The  book  is  a  memoir 
strikingly  full  in  detail  with  an  admirable  series  of  por¬ 
traits  of  the  prima  donna  in  her  different  parts.  No 
singer  had  so  long  and  complete  a  triumph;  and  Patti 
deserved  her  success;  for  she  knew  her  limitations,  did 
not  overdo  her  opportunities,  and  took  immense  trouble. 
She  did  not  tear  her  voice  by  singing  Wagner’s  operas; 
she  listened  to  them  instead.  She  was  still  singing 
late  in  her  life  with  apparently  unworn  vigour.  We 
have  heard  her  at  this  period  run  through  a  difficult 
aria  with  consummate  ease  and  execution;  but  on  that 
occasion  she  did  not  convey  the  unique  charm  of  her 
best  days.  To  call  her  singing  “  an  unalloyed  delight 
to  all  who  heard  her,”  is  perhaps  too  much.  Mr.  Klein, 
as  his  title  hints,  is  a  convinced  admirer  to  whom  any¬ 
thing  like  hostile  criticism  is  a  little  painful.  But  such 
critics  were  more  likely  to  keep  Patti  up  to  the  mark 
than  perpetual  eulogists.  Chorley,  whom  Mr.  Klein 
dislikes,  was  an  able,  if  cautious  critic;  and  his  views 
are  of  much  more  importance  than  the  passage  quoted 
from  Dickens,  who  had  no  business  to  write  about  art 
at  all.  The  fluent  verbosity  of  Joseph  Bennett,  a  great 
man  in  his  day,  has  become  tedious — it  belongs,  like 
much  else  of  the  Victorian  period,  to  a  journalism  be¬ 
dewed  with  sentiment.  A  life  of  Patti  must  be  largely 
a  record  of  general  applause;  but  we  prefer  the  views  of 
the  critics. 

Mr.  Klein,  as  a  teacher  of  singing  with  a  vast 
memory  of  opera,  especially  the  florid  Rossini  school 
now  disappearing,  can  tell  us  about  Patti’s  training  and 
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the  points  of  her  singing-  and  acting,  as  compared  with 
Melba  and  others.  This  is  really  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  book.  The  most  popular,  however,  may 
well  be  the  personal  details  of  her  life — fetes  at 
Craig-y-nos,  remarkable  tributes  and  toilettes,  and  vast 
sums  of  money.  Most  curious,  perhaps,  are  the  rival- 
ties  of  impresarios  in  securing  the  new  star.  Madame 
Patti  retained  after  her  triumphs  a  simplicity  and  un¬ 
affectedness  unusual  among  public  performers,  and  was 
generous  to  other  artists.  She  managed  her  life  well, 
and  was  not  swayed  by  the  passion  which  has  made 
and  destroyed  some  great  figures  in  the  world  of  art. 

Mr.  Klein’s  writing  is  always  clear,  but  he  uses  too 
many  words.  We  get  a  little  tired  of  the  roundabout 
phrase  when  a  simple  one  would  be  more  effective.  A 
crowded  half-century  of  triumphs  perhaps  makes  super¬ 
latives  look  excessive,  and  the  more  so,  because  to-day 
we  have  no  singer  equal  to  the  little  Italian  girl  who 
made  her  first  appearance  as  a  child  of  seven,  and  never 
suffered  from  nervousness.  Some  of  the  interviews 
and  reminiscences  are  amusing,  though  the  press-agent 
in  Patti’s  day  did  not  revel  in  his  collections  of  appetis¬ 
ing  twaddle.  An  interviewer  in  the  Parisian  Figaro 
began  the  great  game  in  1863  with  a  conversation  which 
is  sufficiently  stupid.  By  1895  the  Daily  News  was 
able  to  have  a  paragraph  coruscating  with  the  Patti  s 
costumes  and  diamonds,  the  latter  valued  at  “upwards 
of  £70,000,”  and  protected  by  “a  couple  of  individuals 
not  wholly  unknown  at  the  Bow  Street  establishment 
opposite,”  on  the  stage. 

Madame  Patti  was  fortunate  in  having  several  years 
of  seclusion  at  the  end  of  her  life.  Popular  artists  are 
too  frequently  hypnotised  by  their  public  on  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  when  they  should  have  left  it  for  ever;  or  reduced 
by  their  personal  extravagance  to  a  melancholy  repro¬ 
duction  of  their  past  reputations.  Such  was  not  Patti’s 
fate.  She  managed  her  life  well,  or  got  it  managed  for 
her.  She  was  certainly  a  splendid  voice;  but  we  doubt 
if  she  was  a  thrilling  personality. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Foundations  of  Chemical  Theory.  By  R.  M. 

Caven.  Blackie.  12s.  6d.  net. 
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concert-goers,  even  though  the  latter  be  frankly  willing  to  admit 
their  thorough  enjoyment  of  them,  as  they  emphatically  demon¬ 
strated  after  Sir  Henry  Wood’s  tolerably  smooth  performance 
of  the  No.  2.  The  ‘Symphonie  sur  un  Chant  Montagnard  fran- 
?ais  ’  of  M.  Vincent  d’Indy,  dated  ten  years  later  than  the  Brahms, 
was  regarded  when  it  came  ouc  as  a  startling  example  of  French 
musical  futurism  ;  whereas  now  (the  exacting  pianoforte  part 
brilliantly  executed  by  Mr.  William  Murdoch)  it  sounded  com¬ 
paratively  old-fashioned  and  not  particularly  fascinating  or  in¬ 
spired.  Another  ten  years,  and  M.  Paul  Dukas  was  producing 
his  wonderfully  descriptive  and  picturesque  orchestral  scherzo 
‘  L’Apprenti  sorcier,’  which  belongs  to  a  still  more  advanced  type 
and  has  happily  not  as  yet  begun  to  show  signs  of  wear.  Here 
was  something  that  owed  more  to  Liszt  or  Berlioz  than  to  the 
school  of  Brahms,  yet  was  very  different  from  either,  and  more 
calculated  to  appeal  to  the  developing  musical  thought  of  the  new 
century.  But  it  is  a  still  longer  leap  from  this  to  the  latest  up- 
to-date  perpetration,  described  as  a  suite,  ‘In  a  Nutshell,  written 
by  the  Australian  pianist-composer,  Mr  Percy  Grainger,  which 
ended  Saturday’s  concert.  The  peculiarity  of  this  piece  lay 
chiefly  in  the  strange  collection  of  newly  devised  American  noise- 
producing  instruments  that  form  part  of  the  orchestrtaion. 
Was  it  all  worth  while?  We  think  not — first,  because  nothing 
could  make  the  noisy  combination  part  of  an  artistic  whole,  or 
prevent  its  mere  presence  from  constituting  an  insult  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  orchestra  ;  and,  secondly,  because  Sir  Henry  Wood,  in  his 
anxiety  to  modify  the  dynamic  consequences,  subdued  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  during  most  of  the  time  the  intended  ear- 
splitters  might  as  well  have  not  been  there  at  all.  The  singer 
at  this  concert  was  Miss  Felice  Lyne. 

RECENT  RECITALS.— There  has  been  a  distinct  falling  off 
since  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays,  in  the  number  of 
smaller  concerts  and  recitals.  The  cause  may  probably  be  the 
prevailing  state  of  dullness  and  lack  of  enterprise  in  most 
branches  of  our  national  life.  Certain  it  is  that  nothing  affects 
the  business  of  an  art  more  readily  than  the  disinclination  to 
spend  money,  and  as  conce.  t-giving  is  anything  but  an  inexpensive 
feature  of  that  business,  the  risk  of  loss  is  too  serious  to  be  in¬ 
curred  by  the  ordinary  professional.  We  may  admit,  however, 

that  a  check  to  the  continuous  stream  of  these  things  is  by  no 

means  to  be  deplored.  Interesting,  but  too  late  for  notice  in  this 

column  last  week,  were  the  ,ecitals  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Isaacs 
(pianist)  with  Miss  Helen  Anderton  (contralto),  by  Miss  Adila 
Fachiri  (n<?e  d’Aranyi),  by  Miss  Gladys  Moger,  and  by  Miss  Jean 
Waterston,  whose  names  are  by  now  familiar  to  the  musical  pub¬ 
lic.  Miss  Moger  gave  an  unusually  attractive  programme  of 
songs,  including  some  lately  written  by  Mr.  Gustav  Holst  for  the 
voice  with  violin  accompaniment  only — an  example  which,  we 
trust,  will  not  be  widely  imitated,  unless  an  alternative  pianoforte 
part  is  provided  for  those  who  prefer  it.  Miss  Waterston ’s  sing¬ 
ing  was  particularly  neat  and  pleasing  in  her  English  selection, 
but  when  she  attempted  Brahms’s  ‘  Zigeunerlieder  ’  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  text  and  an  ultra-dramatic  vein,  it  became  evident  that  she 
had  made  a  miscaken  choice. 


WE  have  during  the  past  year  or  so  reviewed  two 
books  by  which  an  hilarious  American  tried  to  in¬ 
veigle  the  man  in  the  street  into  some  appreciation  of 
chemistiy.  This  book  by  a  Glasgow  professor  lacks 
the  jocosity  of  those  works,  but  exceeds  them  .  in 
lucidity.  Therefore,  although  its  main  object  is  to  give 
students  of  the  science  solid  foundations  which  they 
occasionally  miss,  it  may  provide  the  more  general 
reader  with  an  accurate  account  of  modern  chemical 
theory.  The  size  of  the  volume  does  not  permit  ela¬ 
borate  treatment,  or  the  inclusion  of  various  problems 
now  exercising  the  minds  of  chemists.  Ctystallo- 
graphy,  for  instance,  is  summarised  in  seven  pages, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  recent  researches  into  the 
molecular  structure  of  crystals.  The  chemistiy  of 
radio-active  substances  is  barely  hinted  at.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  fault,  for  those  studies  are  really  part  of 
the  super-structure  built  on  these  foundations. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  this  is  an  arm-chair 
book.  It  demands  close  attention.  But  every  sen¬ 
tence  is  to  the  point,  and  its  meaning  is  clear.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  main  follows  the  historic  development 
of  the  science,  and  is  therefore  a  natural  one.  A  sum¬ 
mary-  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and  a  good  index 
facilitate  reference.  For  the  student  some  such  intro¬ 
duction  is  a  necessity,  and  this  one  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  with  confidence. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

NOVELTY  IN  A  NUTSHELL.— As  »n  illustration  of  how  fast 
we  travel  along  our  musical  road  in  these  days  of  rapid 
transit,”  nothing  could  have  been  more  apt  than  the  programme 
of  the  Symphony  Concert  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  ^Saturday.  t 
about  the  time  when  Wagner  was  mounting  his  Ring  at  Bay¬ 
reuth,  Brahms  was  writing  his  second  symphony,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two — each  in  its  separate  artistic 
category,  of  course — struck  the  listener  of  that  day  as  marking 
the  greater  change  from  what  had  gone  before.  To-day  Brahms 
and  his  symphonies  are  obviously  vieux  jeu  to  the  majority  of 


THE  HARP  AND  OTHER  INSTRUMENTS.— The  concert 
given  by  Miss  Gwendolen  Mason  at  Wigmore  Hall  on  Monday 
evening  gave  evidence  of  the  vast  improvement  in  the  taste  for 
harp  music,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  composing  and  presenting 
it.  Instead  of  the  old  dull,  showy  solos,  we  find  clever  and  in¬ 
genious  ensemble  works,  short  and  full  of  interesting  ideas,  with 
the  harp  assuming  its  proper  functions  as  an  orchestral  instrument. 
It  was  beautifully  played  in  the  present  instance  by  a  lady  who 
is  an  accomplished  mistress  of  all  its  effects.  Assisted  by  an 
admirable  group  of  string  and  wood-wind  players,  Miss  Mason 
brought  forward  in  turn  a  quincet  by  Mr.  Julius  Harrison,  a 
quaint  little  suite  by  Mr.  Eugfene  Grossens,  a  delightful  ‘  Elegiac 
Trio’  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bax,  and  the  well-known  septet  of  Ravel. 
All  alike  were  executed  with  the  utmost  care  and  artistic  feeling. 
In  addition,  Mr.  John  Coates  sang  a  number  of  pieces  with  harp 
accompaniment,  the  most  important  of  which  were  two  new 
songs,  “  Old  many-battled  Sea’  and  ‘  The  Bugles  of  Dreamland’ 
by  Mr.  Philip  Sainton,  scored  for  string  quartet,  flute,  clarinet, 
and  harp.  Finely  sung,  they  impressed  us  as  being  the  work  of 
a  thoughtful  musician,  original  in  fancy  and  treatment,  and  full 
of  charm  and  power  of  expression. 
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Y  the  death  of  William  Gunn  the  world  of  spoit 
loses  a  well-known  figure  both  in  cricket  and  foot¬ 
ball.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  have 
reached  international  honours  in  both.  He  played 
the  Association  game  for  both  the  Nottingham 
teams,  the  Forest  and  the  County,  and  was  a 
feature  of  Nottinghamshire  cricket  from  1880  till 
1904.  In  his  retirement  he  could  look  back  on 
48  hundreds  made  in  first-class  matches;  and  he 
helped  England  more  than  once  to  beat  the  Austra¬ 
lians.  In  the  earlier  nineties  he  was  easily  in  the  first 
flight  as  a  batsman,  and  his  free  and  confident  style  did 
much  to  keep  his  county'  high  up  in  the  championship 
list. 

America  has  promoted  an  international  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  on  the  lines  of  the  Davis  Cup,  which  is  now  such 
a  feature  of  the  lawn-tennis  world.  There  is  every 
chance  that  the  first  competition  will  take  place  this 
year,  even  if  St.  Andrews  does  not  approve,  and  there 
are  no  British  competitors.  That  ancient  city  appears 
to  be  the  home  of  conservatism  and  caution — excellent 
things  in  themselves,  but  they  may  be  overdone.  The 
gblfing  pundits  of  St.  Andrews  were  opposed  to  the 
Amateur  Championship  when  it  was  started  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago;  and  at  present  they  are  dilatory  in  settling 
important  points  in  the  game,  such  as  the  question  of 
varying  handicaps  on  different  courses  to  which  we 
referred  a  few  weeks  ago. 

St.  Andrews  may  say,  We  cannot  afford  to  send  an 
official  team  all  the  way  to  the  United  States.  That 
is  possibly  true,  but  it  is  the  fault  of  St.  Andrews.  Its 
golfing  authorities  here,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  made 
an  adequate  effort  to  gather  the  funds  which  should 
surely  belong  to  a  controlling  authority.  The  amount  re¬ 
quired  to  send  an  official  team  anywhere  would  be  in¬ 
considerable,  if  divided  among  the  followers  of  so  uni¬ 
versal  and  popular  a  game.  Some  of  the  leading  clubs 
would  probably  vote  a  chosen  international  his  ex¬ 
penses;  but  we  think  the  central  authority  ought  to  do 
that,  if  it  supports  the  new  competition. 

This  week  Victoria  are  playing  the  English  cricket 
team  in  Australia,  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  Australian 
captain,  has  been  omitted  from  the  side  because  he 
declined  to  play  in  the  recent  match  against  New  South 
Wales,  saying  he  was  wearied  after  his  strenuous 
efforts  in  the  third  Test  match.  The  incident  and  the 
explanation  of  it  suggest  that  there  are  limits  to  the  use 
of  the  veteran,  however  much  his  experience  may  count. 
There  is  a  tendency,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  to  rely 
too  long  on  veteran  performers  of  all  sorts,  and  forget 
the  claims  of  rising  youth. 

When  the  Australian  team  comes  over  here  this 
summer,  we  hope  that  our  young  players  will  be  amply 
considered,  and  some  of  our  veterans  permitted  to 
enjoy  a  well-earned  rest,  even  if  they  thus  have  to  dis¬ 
appoint  the  makers  of  statistics  eager  to  erect  some  new 
“  record  ”  of  length  of  service,  total  of  runs  or  wickets. 
With  the  advantage  of  knowing  our  county  grounds 
and  being  accustomed  to  the  freaks  of  our  climate, 
some  of  our  coming  men  should  come  this  year;  and 
we  can  think  of  two  or  three  who  last  year  played 
with  the  aplomb  and  confidence  of  the  finished  per¬ 
former.  But  all  our  team  must  field  well,  and  in  this 
essential  part  of  the  game  youth  is  more  handy  than 
age.  We  have  a  keen  remembrance  of  Hayward’s 
slackness  in  a  Test  match  some  years  since,  also  of  a 
young  batsman  of  to-day  who  can  bat,  but  not  as  yet 
throw  a  ball  properly. 

In  the  Association  game  the  cup-ties  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  general  excitement.  If  a  London 
team  survives  till  the  final,  and  Tottenham  Hotspur 
may  perform  the  feat,  a  frenzied  mob  of  unexampled 
proportions  can  be  expected  at  Chelsea.  The  competi¬ 
tion  is  allowed  by  the  Association  to  be  subject  to  the 
influence  of  money.  It  is  an  obvious  advantage  to  a 
team  to  play  on  their  own  ground,  but  the  arrangement 
can  be  modified  for  the  sake  of  the  “  gate  ”  to  be  got, 


and  often  is.  This  is  one  of  the  commercial  aspects  of 
the  Association  which  we  do  not  like.  No  doubt, 
as  a  young  player  explained  to  us  this  week, 
the  richer  teams,  who  can  buy  a  new  eleven  when 
they  want  it,  and  have  a  host  of  reserve  players,  are  not 
precisely  loved  by  their  poorer  competitors,  and  run  the 
risk  of  being  unfairly  treated  on  strange  grounds.  But 
that  is  human  nature.  No  one  loves  the  millionaire; 
and  he  may  prefer  to  entertain  luxuriously  at  home 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  cool  reception  outside  it. 

For  a  time  Punch  became  too  exclusively  towny, 
and  paid  little  attention  to  the  country  life  and  sport 
which  has  been  immortalised  by  the  drawings  of  John 
Leech.  Of  late  we  are  pleased  to  see  sport  resuming 
its  proper  place  in  a  weekly  commentary  on  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  There  have  been  some  jokes  on  golf; 
on  hunting  and  its  newr  followers;  and  some  admirable 
vievvs  of  football  types.  This  w-eek  a  full-page  illus¬ 
tration  is  devoted  to  the  transfer  of  an  Association 
player  from  one  club  to  another — a  very  proper  subject 
for  ridicule.  The  subservient  referee  has  also  achieved 
sarcastic  notice.  We  welcome  this  first-rate  aid  to 
the  Association  in  its  search  for  some  points  worth 
reforming  in  its  current  arrangements. 

The  Saturday  Review  has  ploughed  a  lonely  furrow 
for  some  weeks  in  its  objections  to  players  of  any  sport 
indulging  in  journalistic  criticism  of  their  fellows.  But 
in  the  last  few  days  we  have  noted  with  pleasure  that 
other  papers,  daily  and  weekly,  have  joined  in  what  has 
now  become  a  chorus.  Lord  Hawke  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Lancashire  County  Cricket  Club  have  added  to 
the  protest,  and  their  opinions  should  carry  weight.  In 
one  journal  we  noticed  a  letter  of  deprecation  from  a 
County  Cricket  Secretary  and  on  the  same  page  a 
column  of  pleasantries  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilson.  As 
for  Hobbs’s  twaddle  about  parties  and  practical  jokes, 
it  is  cried  by  newsboys,  but  it  is  not  cricket  in  any 
sense. 

The  weights  in  the  Spring  Handicaps  show  a  large 
increase  allotted  to  so  many  of  last  year’s  runners.  In 
the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  Furious  has  8  st.  8  lb. 
against  7  st.  3  lb.,  though  he  has  done  nothing  credit¬ 
able  since  April.  In  the  City  and  Suburban,  Square 
Measure  last  year  had  6  st.  12  lb.  He  was  not  engaged 
in  the  Jubilee,  so  direct  comparison  cannot  be  made; 
but  doubtless  in  the  Kempton  Park  race  his  weight 
would  have  nearly  approximated  to  that  given  him  at 
Epsom,  and  in  the  coming  Jubilee  he  has  9  st.  6  lb. 
This  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  Grand  National. 
Silver  Ring,  now  at  the  top  with  12  st.  7  lb.,  had 
11  st.  4lb.;  Turkey  Buzzard,  now  second  with  12  st. 

2  lb.,  had  10  st.  7  lb.  Ballyboggan  advances  from 
1 1  st.  3  lb.  last  March  to  12  st.  2  lb.;  Clonree  from 

10  st.  10  lb.  to  12  stone;  The  Bore  from  10  st.  1  lb.  to 

1 1  st.  8  lb.  The  explanation  is  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
class  in  the  handicaps  is  inferior  to  that  of  1920,  and 
specially  in  the  National,  where  there  is  nothing  ap¬ 
proaching  the  form  of  Poethlyn  to  keep  the  weights, 
down. 

Controversy  on  the  pari  mutuel  breaks  out  at  in¬ 
tervals,  and  has  lately  been  revived.  The  idea  of  the 
odds  being  so  much  more  liberal  when  settled  by  the 
machine  is  based  on  a  fallacy.  Now  and  again  an  ex¬ 
treme  price  is  returned  against  some  forlorn  outsider; 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prices  of  well- 
backed  horses  would  be,  as  a  rule,  any  longer  than 
those  laid  by  bookmakers,  and  before  winnings  are 
drawn  from  the  pari  mutuel,  10  per  cent,  would  be 
deducted.  They  would  receive  9  to  1  against  a  10  to  1 
chance.  It  is  rather  designed  for  those  who  want  to 
play  at  betting  than  for  those  who  really  want  to  bet. 
Those  owners  of  horses  who  are  not  accustomed  to  let 
them  “  run  loose,”  are  in  strong  opposition,  for,  as 
soon  as  they  had  taken  their  tickets,  it  would  be  shown 
that  the  horse  was  being  heavily  backed;  merely  for 
that  reason  others  would  follow  suit;  and  every  ticket 
purchased  would  shorten  the  price. 

People  have  been  busy  standardising  the  size  and" 
weight  of  the  modern  golf  ball.  There  seems  no  reason 
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to  attempt  further  improvements  in  its  composition  at 
present;  for  it  goes  a  remarkable  distance,  when  it  is 
hit  properly,  and  stands  a  great  deal  of  ill-usage.  Those 
who  call  it  expensive  have  perhaps  never  realised  what 
it  is  inside.  It  contains  an  incredible  length  of  thin 
rubber  twist,  bound  round  and  round  so  tightly  that  a 
hundred  yards  of  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  size. 

Compare  this  with  the  ball  of  our  ancestors.  Until 
1848  the  ball  was  a  “  feathery,”  made  of  three  pieces 
of  bull’s  hide  stitched  together.  Into  this  cover  was 
forced  through  two  narrow  holes  by  a  metal  ‘‘pusher  ” 
or  hand  labour,  a  collection  of  wet  feathers,  and  the 
whole  was  then  sewn  up.  These  balls  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  round,  though  they  are  said  to  have  putted  well. 
Their  powers  of  flight  were  ludicrously  small,  compared 
with  the  “  gutta  ”  or  “  gutty”  ball  which  many  players 
remember  to-day.  In  1813  a  first-rate  player  betted 
that  after  several  shots  he  would  drive  167  yards. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association, 
held  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  on  Thursday,  was  very 
disappointing.  Many  members  had  travelled  a  long 
way  to  hear  Mr.  Charles  Nicholson’s  proposals  for  a 
rational  and  logical  handicapping  basis  for  yachts  of 
different  sizes  and  construction.  But  this,  and  the 
whole  question  of  handicapping,  were  referred  to  a 
committee  for  consideration.  The  remainder  of  the 
time  was  occupied  with  the  arrangement  of  the  fixtures 
for  the  coming  season.  As  the  season  is  much  shorter 
than  it  was,  and  the  number  of  fixtures  much  greater, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  fitting  these  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  clubs.  Geographically  we  are 
ill  placed  for  devising  a  good  programme  of  regattas. 
The  clubs  extend  from  Lowestoft  on  the  East  Coast 
to  Hunter’s  Quay  on  the  Clyde,  and  as  Cowes  week 
is  a  fixture  which  always  occupies  the  first  days  of 
August,  there  is  little  latitude  in  either  direction. 

The  difficulties  are  specially  great  this  year,  as  the 
Royal  Thames  are  dropping  their  famous  river  matches 
and  giving  the  large  and  valuable  prizes  for  regattas  in 
the  Solent.  There  is  a  particularly  keen  demand  for 
days  this  summer,  as  both  the  clubs  in  town  know  that 
with  the  King’s  yacht  racing  in  the  big  class  the  re¬ 
gattas  will  be  a  considerable  draw.  1921  will  indeed  be 
one  of  the  busiest  seasons  the  Solent  has  ever  seen,  for 
there  will  be  six  races  between  the  four  challengers 
from  America  and  the  four  picked  defenders  of  the  new 
Anglo-American  Cup.  Neither  the  courses  nor  the 
times  will  be  definitely  fixed  until  the  challengers  have 
approved  them,  but  in  all  probability  the  courses  least 
influenced  by  tides  on  the  Solent  will  be  selected,  and 
three  races  will  be  sailed  at  Cowes  over  a  course 
.  traversing  Osborne  Bay  on  one  leg,  and  over  an  ex¬ 
cellent  course  which  is  always  to  be  found  off  Ryde. 
These  races  will  occupy  the  first  fortnight  in  August, 
and  thereafter  the  Royal  Thames  will  conduct  races 
for  the  One  Ton  Cup,'  for  which  France,  Spain  and 
Holland  have  entered.  Switzerland  has  chal¬ 
lenged  also,  but  unfortunately  the  entry  was  received 
too  late  for  consideration.  Quite  apart  then  from  the 
big-  yacht  regattas  there  will  be  some  fine  yacht  racing 
in*  the  Solent  during  the  last  weeks  in  July  and  the 
first  weeks  in  August. 

Mr.  Sam  Goldman  (manager  for  Pete  Herman)  has 
“  bought  a  pup,”  as  his  countrymen  say.  The  cheque 
which  he  received  from  the  promoters  of  the  Herman- 
Wilde  fight,  as  his  side’s  share  of  the  purse  according 
to  the  agreement,  was,  he  says,  dishonoured.  We  are 
sorry  for  Pete  Herman  and  his  Manager,  for  they  have 
been  scurvily  treated.  But  we  are  not  surprised  at 
anything  in  the  pseudo-sporting  domain  of  present-day 
boxing,  and  this  instance  of  bad  faith  serves  only  to 
accentuate  a  state  of  affairs  already  grown  intolerable. 
If  it  also  has  the  effect  of  making  future  aspirants  to 
long  purses  shy  of  engaging  in  commercial  deals,  it 
will  have  been  beneficial;  and  in  condoling  with  Messrs. 
Herman  &  Goldman,  we  can  only  hope  that  the  wider 
good  may  outdo  the  lesser  evil.  As  it  is,  in  Mr. 
Goldman’s  own  words,  all  he  has  got  out  of  it  are  his 
expenses  and  “  a  fine  flowing  signature  at  the  foot  of  a 
worthless  cheque  ”  1 
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QUARTERLIES 

THE  LAW  QUARTERLY  has  a  good  account  of  the  history 
of  ‘The  Hall-Marking  and  Coinage  Acts  ’  from  1300  on,  with 
especial  reference  to  Hall-marking.  Prof.  Ferri  describes  the 
trend  of  Italian  Penal  Law  Reform,  and  Mr.  Eastwood  points  out 
the  difficulty  that  the  Empire  Federationists  are  placed  in  by  the 
erection  of  India  into  a  self-governing  state. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY  opens  with  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  date  to  be  given  for  the  Roman  treaties  with 
Tarentum  and  Rhodes,  and  a  study  of  Caesar’s  land  legislation  by 
Mr  Cary.  Prof.  Jackson  reprints  a  delightful  paper,  read  at 
Cambridge  over  10  years  ago,  on  ‘Aristotle’s  Lecture-room  and 
Lectures’ ;  one  of  the  best  minor  reconstructions  we  have  met 
with.  Mr.  G.  H.  Stevenson  deals  faithfully  with  the  theory  that 
all  or  nearly  all  the  classical  histories  we  have  are  more  or  less 
intelligent  copies  of  other  works  whose  authors  had  done  the  real 
work  of  research,  the  latest  German  variant  of  the  another  per-  . 
son  of  the  same  name”  theory.  Mr.  Billig  endeavours  to  use  a 
study  of  Platonic  prose  rhythm  in  the  determination  of  the  chrono- 
logy  of  his  works.  Prof.  Housman  contributes  some  remaining 

notes  on  “  The  Ibis  of  Ovid.”  ,  , 

THE  CHURCH  QUARTERLY  begins  with  Prof.  Watson  s 
account  of  the  origin^  uses,  and  misuses  of  Collegiate  Churches 
and  their  funds,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  information  is  brought 
together.  Canon  Lacey  describes  ‘‘The  Religious  Development  of 
St  Augustine,’  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Ferrar  writes  a  very  good 
article  on  “St.  Malachy  of  Armagh,’  a  prelate  who  has  been 
attracting  some  attention  lately.  Mr.  Dennett,  who  has  written 
several  books  on  Nigerian  customs  and  thought,  here  analyses 
‘  West  African  Religion’  on  a  classification  founded  on  the  seven 
seasonal  changes  of  the  year.  His  paper  is  a  little  too  picturesque 
to  be  very  useful  to  an  anthropologist.  Mr.  Skipton  describes 
some  new  aspects  of  Thomas  Deacon,  one  of  the  Non-jurors,  and 
there  are  some  good  reviews  of  current  ecclesiastical  literature. 

THE  BULLETIN  of  the  John  Rylands  Library  contains  a 
record  of  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  the  foundation,  an  account 
of  the  Latin  MSS.  acquired  by  it  during  the  last  12  years,  and  a 
note  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  its  catalogue  of  printed  books. 
The  other  papers  include  one  by  Prof.  Tout  on  the  captivity  arid 
death  of  Edward  II,  by  Prof.  Herford  on  ‘  Recent  Tendencies 
in  European  Poetry,’  and  by  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  on  ‘  Celsus  and 
Aristides.’  Dr.  Grenfell  describes  ‘The  Present  Position  of  Papy- 
rology  ’  and  deplores  the  small  number  of  English  workers  on  the 
subject,  and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  best  known  to  other 
spheres  of  activity. 

THE  MUSICAL  QUARTERLY  among  many  other  valuable 
papers  has  an  essay  by  Mr.  Cyril  Scott  on  Chamber-music,  in 
which  he  points  out  that  much  of  our  concert-room  music  is  really 
only  fit  for  a  small  hall.  An  account  of  Ernest  Bloch  is  translated 
from  the  Italian,  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland  weighs  up  the  claims  and 
disabilities  of  Tonic-Sol-Fa,  and  there  is  an  interesting  paper  on 
‘Stendal  and  Rossini’  by  M.  Prunteres. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Essays  and  Belles-Lettres. 

Byzantine  and  Romanesque  Architecture.  2  vols.  (2nd  edition). 

By  T  G.  Jackson.  Cambridge  University  Press:  84s.  net. 
Diplomat  in  Japan,  A.  By  Sir  Ernest  Satow.  Seeley  Service  : 
32s.  net. 

Early  Tudor  Poetry.  By  John  M.  Berdan.  Macmillan  :  26s.  net. 
From  a  Russian  Diary.  By  an  Englishwoman.  Murray:  15s. 
net. 

Henry  Scott  Holland.  By  Stephen  Paget.  Murray  :  16s.  net. 
History  of  the  Art  of  Writing.  By  W.  A.  Mason.  Macmillan  : 

38s.  net.  .  , 

L’Evolution  Psychologique  et  la  Literature  en  Angleterre.  1660- 
1914.  By  Louis  Cazamian.  Paris.  Felix  Alcan  :  9  fr.. 

Life  of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate.  By  Edward  Sandford  Martin.  2 
vols.  Constable  :  40s.  net. 

Main  Currents  of  Spanish  Literature.  By  J.  D.  M.  Ford.  Con¬ 
stable  :  15s.  net.  „  ,  „  „ 

Nature  of  Existence,  The.  Vol.  L  By  J.  McTaggart.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press  :  22s.  6d.  net. 

Sociology. 

Agricultural  Practice  and  Economics  in  the  U.P.  India.  By  H. 
Martin  Leake:  Heffer  :  15s.  net. 

Democracy  and  Capital.  By  W.  B.  Faraday^  Murray  :  8s.  net. 
The  Girl.  By  Katharine  C.  Dewar.  Bell  :  6s.  net. 

The  League  of  Nations  at  Work.  By  Arthur  Sweetser.  Mac- 

Taft'papers  on  the  League  of  Nations.  By  William  Howard  Taft. 
Macmillan  :  25s.  net. 

Poetry. 

Blue  Ship,  The.  By  Herbert  Jones.  Lane  :  5s.  net. 

Outlaws.  By  Nancy  Cunard.  Elkin  Mathews  :  6s.  net. 

Fiction. 

Dark  Mirror,  The.  By  Joseph  Vance.  Hurst  and  Blackett: 

Daughte^  Terrible,  The.  By  Winifred  Graham.  Hutchinson  : 

Mysterious'  Affair  at  Styles,  The.  By  Agatha  Christie.  Lane  : 

Tale7Sof6<1a  Trooper.  The.  By  Clutha  N.  Mackenzie.  Lane: 

Tony, ^the6  Exceptional.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  Hutchison  :  8s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous.  j 

Political  Aspects  of  St.  Augustine’s  ‘City  of  God.’  By  J.  N. 
Figgis.  Longmans  :  7s.  6d.  net. 
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LONDON  JOINT  CITY 
AND  MIDLAND  BANK  LIMITED 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  London  Joint  City  and 
Midland  Bank  Limited  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
London,  E.C.4,  on  January  28th,  1921. 

The  Right  Hon.  R.  McKenna  (chairman)  who  presided,  said  : — 
The  smooth  and  beneficial  working  of  our  central  banking  system 
implies  the  existence  of  two  conditions.  In  the  first  place  the 
Bank  of  England  must  have  control  of  its  own  lending 
powers.  It  has  this  control  in  dealing  with  the  Money 
Market ;  but  if,  as  is  the  case,  the  Bank  is  bound  to  lend  when 
called  upon  by  the  Government,  and  if  this  right  to  borrow  is 
habitually  exercised,  a  rise  in  the  Bank  Rate  will  not  necessarily 
check  the  expansion  of  credit.  Next,  the  conditions  must  be  such 
as  to  permit  of  a  free  market  in  gold.  If  our  currency  is  at  a 
discount  in  relation  to  its  nominal  gold  value,  raising  the  Bank 
Race  will  not  attract  a  single  ounce  of  gold  to  this  country.  If 
either  of  these  conditions  fails,  and  still  more  if  both  of  them  are 
absent,  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  have  the  real  control  which 
it  formerly  exercised  with  such  success. 

We  know  that  at  the  present  time  the  Government  frequently 
borrows  heavily  from  the  Bank  of  England.  We  know  also  that 
we  have  not  a  free  market  for  gold.  The  essential  conditions 
for  the  effective  operation  of  the  Bank  Rate  no  longer  exist,  and 
we  are  bound,  consequen'ly,  to  examine  afresh  in  the  light  of 
actual  circumstance'-  the  policy  which  guides  the  financial  authori¬ 
ties  in  making  money  rates  high  or  low  and  the  methods  adopted 
by  them  to  achieve  their  object. 

Dear  Money  and  Inflation. 

If  we  look  back  over  the  hisrory  of  the  last  century,  we  shall 
find  that  every  period  of  trade  prosperity  has  culminated  in  over¬ 
trading  and  speculation  which  have  been  brought  to  a  close  by 
dear  money  and  a  severe  restriction  of  credit.  A  high  Bank  Rate 
is  the  obvious  and  proper  instrument  for  putting  an  end  to  infla¬ 
tion  due  to  this  cause.  Dear  money  operates  quickly,  and  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  prices  can  be  brought  down  to  their  former 
level  before  there  has  been  any  general  readjustment  on  a  new 
level.  The  remedy  is  appropriate  to  a  particular  evil  which  is 
temporary  in  its  nature,  and  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
period  during  which  the  evil  is  in  existence. 

If  inflation  were  always  due  to  the  causes  which  I  have  just 
described,  the  problem  of  dealing  with  it  would  be  simple.  Un¬ 
fortunately  however  at  the  present  time  we  have  to  deal  with 
inflation  arising  from  causes  other  than  those  with  which  we  were 
familiar  before  the  war,  an  inflation  which  has  noc  been 
brought  about  by  over-trading  or  speculation  and  which  is  not 
temporary  in  its  nature. 

In  dealing  with  inflation  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  now,  dear  money  and  a  rigid  restriction  of  credit,  so  far 
from  proving  an  effective  means  of  restoring  trade  to  a  whole¬ 
some  condition,  can  only  aggravate  our  evils.  Both  sets  of  causes 
inducing  inflation  may  be  present  at  the  same  time,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  a  policy  of  dear  money  may  be  a  choice  of  the 
lesser  of  two  evils  ;  but  it  must  never  be  left  out  of  sight  that  the 
inflation,  which  I  will  call  speculative  inflation,  is  necessarily 
only  temporary,  whereas  the  inflation  which,  to  distinguish  it  in 
its  causes  from  the  other,  I  will  call  monetary  inflation,  must  be 
regarded  as  more  or  less  permanent. 

In  considering  monetary  inflation  it  is  necessary  to  ask  you 
to  recall  the  distinction  already  made  between  the  different  kinds 
of  bank  advances.  So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  effect  of 
loans  made  or  purporting  to  be  made  for  some  object  of  trade  or 
manufacture.  The  second  category  of  bank  loans  consists  of 
those  made  in  order  to  enable  the  borrower  to  buy  commodities 
for  the  purpose  of  consumption.  Goods  bought  to  be  consumed 
are  not  ordinarily  paid  for  out  of  an  advance  by  a  bank.  It  may 
happen  now  and  then  that  banks  make  loans  for  this  purpose, 
but  they  would  be  trivial  in  amount  and  are  not  worth  consider¬ 
ing  in  the  general  view  of  banking  transactions. 

Monetary  Inflation. 

There  is  however  one  case  of  borrowing  for  consumption  with 
regard  to  which  there  is  no  such  limitation.  The  inevitable  bor¬ 
rowing  by  the  Government  during  the  War,  borrowing  on  a 
gigantic  scale  and  almost  entirely  for  consumption,  compels  us  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  consequences  of  this  class  of  loan. 
The  total  amount  raised  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  the 
War  was  about  £5, 800, 000, 000,  part  lent  by  the  public  and  part 
by  the  banks.  In  my  address  to  you  last  year  I  endeavoured  to 
show  that  in  the  chain  of  events  this  borrowing  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  great  inflation  which  took  place.  As  the  loans  re¬ 
mained  outstanding  after  the  commodities  bought  had  been  con¬ 
sumed,  we  reached  a  true  condition  of  inflation,  an  immense 
increase  of  purchasing  power  relative  to  the  amount  of  commo¬ 
dities  available  for  purchase. 

Proposed  Policy  of  Deflation  Impracticable. 

Monetary  inflation,  unlike  speculative  inflation,  is  not  a  tern, 
porary  condition  capable  of  remedy  by  raising  the  Bank  Rate  and 
restricting  credit.  Prices  in  this  case  are  forced  up  over  a  pro¬ 
tracted  period  of  time,  wages  and  contracts  of  all  kinds  are  ad¬ 
justed  to  new  price  levels,  and  fresh  capital  is  embarked  in  busi¬ 
ness  on  this  basis.  In  circumstances  such  as  these  the  first  effect 
of  an  attempt  to  force  down  prices  by  monetary  deflation  must  be 
to  cause  severe  trade  depression.  A  policy  of  gradual  monetary 
deflation,  but  deflation  so  guarded  as  not  to  interfere  with  produc¬ 
tion,  is  a  policy  impossible  of  execution.  Trade  is  never  good 
when  prices  are  declining,  but  the  consequence  of  a  continuous  fall 
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in  prices  entailed  by  dear  money  and  restriction  of  credit,  and 
accentuated  by  heavy  taxation,  must  be  complete  stagnation  of 
business.  We  have  to  recognise  the  fact  that  trade  is  carried  on 
for  profit,  and  if  business  men  know  that  loss  is  inevitable  they 
will  restrict  their  activities  to  the  utmost. 

The  first  effect  then  of  an  attempt  at  monetary  deflation  of 
this  kind  will  be  to  arrest  business.  A  fall  in  wholesale  prices 
will  follow,  due  to  goods  being  thrown  upon  the  market  by  traders 
who  are  unable  to  carry  their  stocks  or  have  failed  in  business. 
There  will  be  a  diminution  in  production,  profits  will  be  greatly 
lessened,  and  unemployment  will  grow.  This  will  in  turn  lead  to 
reduced  power  on  the  part  of  wage-earners  to  spend  on  consump¬ 
tion  and  to  a  further  fall  in  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
Yet  the  consequences  here  described  can  only  be  the  first  effects 
of  monetary  deflation.  The  volume  of  purchasing  power  brought 
into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  immense  War  Loans  will  not 
have  been  diminished  and  it  may  be  expected  that  this  purchasing 
power  will  be  freely  exercised  as  soon  as  it  is  believed  that  prices 
have  touched  bottom.  A  heavy  drop  in  prices  therefore  can  only 
be  temporary. 

There  is  indeed  reason  to  think  that  a  further  period  of  infla¬ 
tion  will  follow.  In  consequence  of  the  trade  depression  there 
will  be  a  great  decline  in  national  reven’ue  without  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  permanent  liabilities  of  the  Government,  who  will  be 
obliged  to  increase  taxation  or  to  borrow.  In  the  present  over¬ 
burdened  condition  of  the  country,  however,  new  taxes  can  only 
be  met  by  traders  borrowing  from  their  banks,  and  it  will  follow 
that,  whether  by  the  Government  or  by  the  taxpayers,  recourse 
will  be  made  to  bank  loans,  and  credit  inflation  will  ensue. 

If  permanent  monetary  deflation  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  can 
only  be  by  a  reduction  of  the  purchasing  power  brought  into 
existence  by  the  great  War  Loans,  a  reduction  which  can  only  be 
effected  by  paying  off  part  of  the  National  Debt.  But  there  is 
no  means  of  doing  this  by  the  imposition  of  additional  taxation 
without  bringing  immediate  ruin  upon  our  commerce  and  manu¬ 
facture.  In  present  circumstances  the  only  source  from  which 
funds  can  be  obtained  for  repayment  of  the  National  Debt  is  by 
economy  in  expenditure,  and  by  this  means  alone  can  monetary 
deflation  be  effected,  or  even  attempted,  without  permanent  injury 
to  our  trade. 

Effect  of  Proposed  Deflation  on  Government  Liabilities. 

Let  us  look  at  the  policy  of  monetary  deflation,  to  be  obtained 
by  a  high  Bank  Rate  and  a  restriction  of  credit,  from  another 
point  of  view.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  were  practicable  by  this 
process  to  bring  prices  permanently  down  to  the  pre-war  level. 
What  sort  of  charge  would  our  National  Debt  then  mean  to  us? 
It  stands  to-day  at  £7,770,000,000,  mostly  borrowed  when  money 
was  worth  very  much  less  than  before  the  War.  With  prices 
back  to  their  former  level,  the  true  burden  of  the  Debt  would  be 
more  than  doubled,  or,  in  other  words,  the  creditor  would  receive 
a  huge  premium  at  the  expense  of  the  debtor.  Let  us  suppose 
our  object  accomplished  and  prices  brought  back  to  the  1914  level. 
A  penny  in  the  £  of  Income  Tax  would  produce,  as  it  did  before 
the  War,  about  .£3,000,000.  Economise  our  national  expendi¬ 
ture  as  we  would,  we  could  not  escape  from  the  annual  charge 
for  interest  on  the  National  Debt  and  unavoidable  sinking  fund 
which  would  be  not  less  than  .£350,000,000.  The  charge  for 
War  Pensions,  £120,000,000,  is  also  irreducible.  These  two 
heads  of  expenditure  alone  give  a  total  of  £470,000,000,  which, 
if  we  left  the  whole  of  the  remaining  cost  of  government  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  our  other  revenue,  would  call  for  an  Income  Tax 
of  over  13s.  in  the  £,  a  rate  absolutely  impossible  for  any  country 
to  bear. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  an  attempt  at  mone¬ 
tary  deflation  of  this  kind  can  only  end  in  the  strangulation  of 
business  and  wide-spread  unemployment.  I  have  shown  next 
that  this  kind  of  deflation  cannot  be  effected  ac  all  unless  the 
cause  which  produced  the  inflation  is  removed,  that  is  to  say, 
unless  part  of  the  immense  Government  loans  is  repaid,  and  that 
there  is  no  means  of  doing  this  except  by  economy  in  expenditure. 
We  need  to  stabilise  prices,  and  when  inflation  is  due  to  tem¬ 
porary  causes  we  must  not  only  check  it  but  force  deflation  until 
the  former  price  level  is  restored.  Any  premacure  attempt  how¬ 
ever  at  monetary  deflation  by  methods  which  do  not  touch  the 
causes  that  have  produced  the  inflation  must  lead  to  disaster. 
Great  unemployment  will  ensue,  and  the  nation  will  be  faced 
with  social  evils  of  a  different  kind,  though  not  less  serious,  than 
those  resulting  from  inflation. 

How  Deflation  can  be  Effected. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  however  that  deflation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  another  way.  If  we  increase  the  commodities  available 
for  purchase  without  any  increase  of  purchasing  power,  we  shall 
deflate  and  prices  will  fall.  Deflation  of  this  kind  can  be  effected 
without  producing  the  evils  to  which  I  have  jusc  referred.  The 
fall  in  prices  will  be  very  gradual,  and  though  a  less  rate  of  profit 
will  be  made  than  if  prices  were  stable,  it  will  be  on  a  larger 
quantity,  and  there  can  still  be  room  for  a  fair  return  on  capital 
and  a  fair  reward  for  labour.  This  is  the  kind  of  deflation  at 
which  we  ought  to  aim — a  deflation  which  will  be  brought  about 
by  a  larger  supply  of  the  commodities  we  all  need,  a  greater 
surplus  for  foreign  export,  and  a  larger  total  of  real  wealth. 

Our  financial  policy  then  should  be  one  which  will  stimulate 
production  and  trade.  The  only  condition  under  which  47  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  can  live  in  these  islands,  no*  merely  tolerably,  buc 
live  at  all,  is  that  our  output  should  be  up  to  the  highest  level 
of  our  industrial  capacity,  and  that  the  surplus  of  goods  which  we 
do  not  consume  ourselves  should  be  freely  exchanged  for  the  im¬ 
ported  food  and  raw  materials  which  are  essential  to  our  existence. 
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Europe  Needs  Peace. 

The  economic  restoration  of  Europe  should  to-day  be  our  first 
concern.  If  we  neglect  it  our  whole  foreign  trade  will  contract 
and  decay.  The  commerce  of  the  world  must  be  considered  as 
one  vast  whole,  and  if  a  large  section  of  it  is  severed  from  the 
rest  what  remains  will  be  gravely  impaired.  If  the  broken  coun¬ 
tries  are  not  restored  even  the  still  solvent  states  will  slip  one  by 
one  into  the  general  ruin.  A  remedy  must  be  found,  and  found 
quickly.  But  what  remedy?  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  much 
doubt  as  to  what  Europe  needs  at  the  present  time.  She  needs 
peace  ;  not  merely  the  peace  of  pacts  and  treaties,  but  peace  born 
of  the  spirit  of  peace,  when  the  nations  “  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks.”  The 
Governments  of  Europe  have  made  peace,  but  they  have  not  yet 
accepted  the  conditions  of  peace.  Once  these  conditions  are 
accepted  the  way  will  be  clear  before  us.  The  European  States 
will  be  able  to  bring  their  expenditure  down  to  the  limits  pre¬ 
scribed  by  their  revenue  ;  the  issue  of  paper  currency  will  cease  ; 
the  exchanges  will  be  stable ;  confidence  will  revive,  and  full 
employment  will  follow.  These  are  the  terms  upon  which  Europe 
can  be  restored,  and  with  the  restoration  of  Europe  will  come 
the  revival  of  our  own  national  prosperity. 

The  Report  was  adopted  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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THE  CITY 

An  extraordinary  state  of  inanition  prevails  in  nearly 
ever)-  department  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  have  markets  been  so  dead.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  cold  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that,  so  far 
as  public  interest  is  concerned,  things  can  hardly  be 
worse  and  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better. 
Whether  the  same  can  be  said  of  share  values  is  still 
open  to  question.  Pending  a  renewal  of  support,  prices 
must  continue  to  sag.  Nevertheless,  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  improving  sentiment.  Recent  happenings 
have  helped  to  clear  the  air.  We  know'  at  least  that 
the  so-called  deflation  policy  of  the  Government  has 
been  disastrously  successful,  and  that  the  limit  in  this 
direction  has  practically  been  reached.  We  also  know 
more  definitely  how  we  stand  with  Germany  in  relation 
to  the  war  indemnity.  Knowledge  begets  confidence, 
and  that  has  been  for  some  considerable  time  the  one 
thing  lacking. 

Securities  have  been  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  the 
general  deflation.  The  markets  in  various  raw  ma¬ 
terials  followed.  The  result  has  not  yet  been  fully  felt 
by  consumers,  although  it  is  now  near  at  hand.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  order  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  when  the  recovery  sets  in.  In  the  investment 
world  tendencies  and  events  are  usually  discounted  well 
in  advance.  That  being  so,  even  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  general  outlook  may  be  expected  to  find  prompt 
reflection  in  the  City.  The  exchanges  will  doubtless 
provide  the  barometer.  Recent  movements  in  this 
direction  have  indicated  improving  conditions,  and  it 
looks  as  though  the  concrete  conclusions  of  the  Allies 
as  to  the  amount  and  allocation  of  the  German  war  in¬ 
demnity  will  prove  a  helpful  influence.  In  any  case, 
the  exchanges  cannot  for  ever  hold  up  the  resumption 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  nations.  The 
urgent  need  of  one  half  the  world  for  what  the  other 
half  has  in  excess  is  bound  to  break  through  the  ex¬ 
change  barrier  in  time. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lucid  speech  by  Mr. 
McKenna  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Joint 
City  &  Midland  Bank,  pointing  out  the  baneful  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  present  financial  policy  of  the  Government, 
will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  The  difficulties  under  which 
the  countr)'  is  labouring  to-day  are  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  experiments  of  the  financial  theorists  of 
the  Treasury.  And  so  long  as  the  chief  qualification 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the  absence  of  any 
experience  in  financial  and  industrial  affairs,  the  trade 
of  the  country  is  bound  to  suffer.  Mr.  McKenna  made 
perfectly  clear  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  Government’s 
dear  money  and  credit  restriction  policy,  and  since  it 
has  already  done  its  worst,  there  is  no  point  in  perse¬ 
vering  with  it.  Deflation  is  far  too  delicate  and  com¬ 
plex  an  operation  to  be  handed  over  to  bureaucratic 
bunglers. 

Since  the  Government  crop  estimates  were  published 
it  has  been  evident  that  the  Argentine  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  are  in  for  a  bad  year,  and  this  impression  is 
strengthened  by  the  statements  of  Lord  St.  Davids 
at  the  special  meeting  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific 
which  was  held  on  Tuesday,  when  Mr.  J.  A.  Goudge 
described  the  position  in  connection  with  the  Comodore 
Rivadavia  oilfield,  in  which  this  company  in  common 
with  other  Argentine  Railway  Companies  has  taken  an 
interest.  Lord  St.  Davids  said  that,  unless  traffic 
materially  improves  in  the  next  five  months,  the  out¬ 
look  is  not  cheerful,  and  in  any  case  an  interim  divi¬ 
dend  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Railway  Companies 
are  no  longer  deriving  profits  from  exchange;  so  last 
year’s  windfall  from  this  source  will  not  be  repeated. 
It  is  some  consolation  to  holders,  however,  to  know 
that  these  profits  were  wisely  placed  to  reserve.  Other 
mitigating  factors  are  the  fall  in  freights  and  in  the 
cost  of  coal,  while,  to  look  further  ahead,  running  ex¬ 
penses  should  be  reduced  by  the  increasing  use  of  oil 
fuel. 
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Oil  shares  have  participated  in  the  general  malaise 
and  the  outcry  against  the  high  price  of  petrol  has 
naturally  not  improved  the  tone  of  the  market.  The 
price  of  petrol  has  been  largely  governed  by  the  state 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  indications  are  that 
supplies  are  none  too  large.  This  is  a  slack  season  of 
the  year  in  the  oil  industry;  hence  the  efforts  to  force 
a  reduction  in  prices.  Petrol  is  certainly  too  expensive 
for  the  general  well-being  of  industry,  but  it  is  a  moot 
point  whether  a  reduction  would  materially  affect  tbe 
earnings  of  the  largest  oil  producers.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able,  for  example,  that  falling  freights  will  fully  counter¬ 
balance  any  reduction  in  oil  prices,  assuming  that  a 
1  eduction  is  likely  to  be  made. 

The  shipments  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Company 
for  the  month  of  December  are  again  noteworthy.  The 
total  of  1,965,000  barrels  compares  w,ith  1,075,920 
barrels  for  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year.  With 
six  months  of  the  financial  year  still  to  go,  the  ship¬ 
ments  are  only  31^60,000  barrels  short  of  the  full  total 
of  the  previous  year,  while  the  average  monthly  ship¬ 
ment  since  June  has  been  but  a  trifle  under  2,000,000 
barrels.  The  share  market  has  been  enlivened  by  a 
sharp  spurt  in  Caltex  Oil  of  Mexico  on  the  bringing  in 
of  a  new  gusher  with  an  estimated  production  of  35,000 
barrels  daily. 

Grand  Trunk  Guaranteed  Stock  now  stands  at  about 
62,  as  compared  with  a  lowest  price  for  last  year  of  51. 
At  this  level  it  yields  under  6$%;  and  although  the  stock 
now  has  the  full  guarantee  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment,  holders  who  bought  at  a  lower  price  might  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  exchanging  into  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  4%  Debenture  stock,  now  quoted  at  about  47 
with  three  coupons  in  arrear.  While  the  Canadian 
Government  has  never  specifically  admitted  liability 
for  the  interest  on  this  stock,  the  agreement  under 
which  the  Grand  Trunk  system  was  sold  was  made  on 
the  understanding  that  the  Government  would  assume 
all  obligations  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada. 
It  is  therefore  a  fair  assumption  that  the  interest  on 
these  debts  will  be  met,  and  the  coupons  in  arrear  will 
be  paid  off  at  some  time  after  the  Grand  Trunk  system 
has  been  definitely  handed  over  to  the  Government, 
which  will  be  after  the  Arbitration  Courts  now  sitting 
at  Ottawa  have  delivered  their  award.  There  would 
be  an  element  of  speculation  in  the  suggested  exchange, 
but  it  looks  fairly  promising. 

A  big  pooling  of  interests  in  the  photographic  trade 
is  the  latest  development,  the  full  significance  of  which 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  amalgamation  involves  the 
formation  of  a  new  company  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  £1,000,000,  and  the  constituent  undertakings  com¬ 
prise  A.  Kershaw  &  Sons,  and  the  Kershaw  Optical 
Company,  both  of  Leeds;  Rotary  Photographic  Com¬ 
pany,  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company,  Watford;  Marion 
&  Co.  and  Marion  &  Foulger,  together  with  Rajar, 
Ltd.  Registration  has  been  applied  for  under  the 
name  of  Amalgamated  Photographic  Manufacturers, 
Ltd. 

In  times  of  prosperity  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
rubber  plantation  companies  to  float  off  a  part  of  their 
property  as  a  separate  undertaking.  Under  adversity 
the  reverse  is  now  taking  place.  The  weak  are  seek¬ 
ing  shelter  and  protection  of  the  strong.  Amalgama¬ 
tions  are  becoming  more  frequent.  The  latest  an¬ 
nouncement  comes  from  Tamiang  in  the  shape  of  a 
proposal  to  absorb  Boekit  Boendar,  an  adjoining  pro¬ 
perty  in  Sumatra,  which  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Tamiang  Planting  Syndicate.  The  property  to'  be 
taken  over  is  said  to  comprise  about  2,000  acres  under 
cultivation,  of  which  approximately  1,000  have  been 
planted  within  the  last  12  months.  The  terms  of  pur¬ 
chase  are  one  Tamiang  share  for  two  Boekit  Boendar, 
and  the  former  proposes  to  increase  its  capital  from 
£200,000  to  £400,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  amalga¬ 
mation.  Tamiang  has  a  planted  area  of  about  4,000 
acres. 


There  is,  it  seems,  no  foundation  for  the  rumour  that 
a  debenture  issue  by  Rubber  Plantations  Investment 
Trust  is  pending.  In  addition  to  rubber,  the  Company 
has  very  extensive  tea  estates  in  Sumatra,  and  the 
knowledge  that  this  particular  branch  of  the  Trust’s 
activity  must  at  the  present  time  involve  considerable 
loss  has  no  doubt  inspired  the  rumour-mongers. 
Rubber  Trusts  are  one  of  the  chief  “  counters  ”  in 
the  share  market  for  speculative  operations;  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  rumour  has  been  put  about  by 
operators  desirous  of  obtaining  cheap  shares. 

The  closing  down  of  the  Porco  Tin  Mines  of  Bolivia, 
and  issue  of  a  circular  to  shareholders  proposing  a  re¬ 
organisation  of  capital,  is  the  latest  development  in  the 
tin-producing  industry.  It  is  apparently  thought  worth 
while,  since  its  present  ore  resources  have  become  ex¬ 
hausted,  to  prove  the  mine  at  depth,  for  which  purpose 
additional  capita!  will  be  needed.  1  he  proposal  is 
therefore  to  write  down  the  existing  shares  to  5s.  each 
and  that  shareholders  should  provide  an  equivalent 
amount  of  new  capital.  The  minimum  sum  required 
to  avert  foreclosure  by  the  debenture  holders  is 
£25,000.  The  time  is  distinctly  inopportune  for  launch¬ 
ing  schemes  of  this  kind,  and  the  company  wll  probably 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  raise  the  necessary  capital. 

Sir  Richard  Vassar-Smith  appears  to  be  the  only 
whole-hearted  supporter  of  the  exports  credits  scheme 
among  our  leading  bankers.  At  Wednesday’s  meeting 
of  Lloyds  Bank  he  referred  to  the  proposal  that  a  syn¬ 
dicate  should  be  formed  of  the  Government,  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  the  bankers,  and  added,  I 
should  advise  your  bank  to  join,  should  a  fair  and 
equitable  proposal  be  formulated.’’  At  Thursday’s 
meeting  of  the  London  County,  Westminster  &  I  arr  s 
Bank,  Mr.  Walter  Leaf  was  less  definite  and  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  dwell  upon  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
situation,  which  in  his  opinion  Will  be  increased  by  the 
anti-dumping  legislation  made  and  contemplated.  The 
prospect  that  Great  Britain  may  interfere  with  the  free 
exchange  of  goods  is  one  that  he  regards  with  the 
gravest  apprehension.  He  argued  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  removal  of  all  political  control  of  trade.  .  But 
lhat  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  certain  British  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  the  making  of  magnetos  and  optical  glass 
are  threatened  with  extinction,  unless  some  measure 
of  protection  is  given. 

The  week  has  brought  us  two  serious  reminders  of 
the  times  in  which  we  are  trading.  For  many  months 
the  position  of  the  Dunlop  Tyre  Company  has  caused 
considerable  anxiety,  for  it  was  known  that  they  had 
bought  heavily  both  cotton  and  rubber,  trusting  to  a 
continuance  of  large  orders  for  tyres.  The  hoped-for 
mass  production  of  our  motor  manufactuiers,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  occurred,  there  being  no  market  for  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  output.  Consequently  the  Dunlop  Tyre 
Company  find  themselves  burdened  with  a  heavy  load 
of  cotton  and  rubber,  both  materials  now  quoted  at  an 
incredibly  low  price. 

As  a  result,  the  Company  has  had  to  find  assistance, 
and  this  assistance  will  have  to  be  permanently  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  finances  of  the  concern.  There  are  the 
usual  changes  in  the  Board,  and  there  will  be  the  cus¬ 
tomary  operations  of  the  new  broom,  but  it  only,  re¬ 
quires  two  or  three  such  businesses  to  get  into  serious 
difficulties  to  show  us  what  unemployment  really  means. 
Nowhere  in  the  United  States  are  garages  to  be  found 
sufficiently  large  and  numerous  to  house  the  cars  which 
are  constantly  being  delivered  from  the  huge  factories. 
The  position  is  indeed  fraught  with  considerable 
danger.  The  other  announcement  is  that  of  our  old 
friend  the  British  Cellulase  Chemical  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.  There  will  be  no  dividend  for  the  pre¬ 
ference  shareholders.  Instead  there  are  the  usual  ex¬ 
hortations  to  the  disappointed  subscribers,  that  they 
may  have  courage  and  patience.  But  the  question  now 
arising  is  whether  the  Company  have  sufficient  financial 
resources  to  prolong  the  experimental  stages  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Many  doubt  it. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

THE  country  has,  by  now,  grasped  the  fact  that  a 
certain  section  of  the  Press  endeavoured  to  en¬ 
gineer  a  general  election.  The  knowing  winks  of 
disgruntled  politicians,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  have 
been,  also,  recognised  as  evidence  of  the  hopes  of  those 
who  long  for  a  chance  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  But  the 
general  public  does  not  approve  of  this  attempt  to 
throw  industry  and  commerce  into  confusion,  by  the 
excitement  of  a  general  election,  at  a  time  when  stable 
conditions  and  absence  from1  political,  economic  and 
Labour  wranglings  are,  above  all,  necessary.  The 
business  community  have,  at  this  moment,  more  than 
they  can  do  to  tackle  their  financial  difficulties,  bad 
trade  and  the  miseries  of  unemployment.  They  do  not 
intend  to  permit  the  Press  to  manufacture  trouble  and 
unrest,  and  especially  not  that  group  of  newspapers 
whose  editorial  statements  are  discredited  in  the  eyes 
of  the  general  public  by  the  personal  quarrel  between 
Lord  Northcliffe  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  right  to 
call  for  a  general  election  lies  with  the  country,,  and 
not  with  newspapers  which  do  not  reflect  the  opinion 
of  the  public  or  possess  its  confidence. 

The  House  of  Commons  will  be  sorry  if  Mr.  Sydney 
Arnold  (Penistone)  is  compelled  to  resign  his  seat 
owing  to  illness.  The  House  has  always  liked  this 
modest  little  man  who  has  for  long  been  struggling 
with  ill-health.  As  a  stockbroker,  he  had  the  training 
which  enabled  him  to  set  forth  his  views  in  favour  of  a 
Capital  Levy  in  so  lucid  a  manner  that  the  House  was 
able  to  see  how  unsound  they  were.  His  resignation 
would  leave  the  Independent  Liberals  and  Labourites 
with  only  two  Members  who  have  the  faintest  idea  of 
economics  or  commercial  finance — Mr.  Stanley  Holmes 
(Ind.-Lib.)  and  Mr.  William  Graham  (Lab.).  Mr. 
Holmes  has  not  had  much  personal  experience  of  the 
extremely  difficult  workings  of  trade  exoept  as  an  ac¬ 
countant  dealing  with  figures — and  one  cannot  learn  to 
ride  a!  race-horse  by  studying  the  bones  of  the  skeleton 
of  Eclipse.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  journalist,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  economics  is  equally  unpractical  :  it  is  limited 


to  Honours  in  Economic  Science  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  These  two  gentlemen,  therefore,  will  not 
lend  the  country  much  help  in  financial  discussions 
from  the  Opposition  side ;  but,  so  far  as  their  respec¬ 
tive  parties  are  concerned,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
blind,  the  one-eyed  man  is  king. 


If  Mr.  Pringle  should  be  elected  to  Mr.  Arnold’s 
seat,  some  of  the  Wee  Frees  whom  he  inspires  will  find 
themselves  less  frequently  coached.  Mr.  Pringle  has 
imagination,  but  on  several  occasions  has  led  Mr. 
Asquith,  Mr.  Hogge,  and  even  Commander  Iven- 
worthy,  into  false  positions.  It  is  all  very  well  to  set 
marionettes  a-dancing,  but  if  the  string-puller  is  un¬ 
able  to  face  his  audience  and  see  how  it  is  taking  the 
performance,  he  cannot  change  the  step  of  the  puppets 
quickly  enough,  when  necessity  arises..  It  will  be 
rather  fun,  for  a  while,  to  have  Mr.  Pringle  back  into 
the  House  to  let  it  see  where  the  Wee  Free  brains  are. 
The  hill  discovereth  the  dale.  But  Mr.  Pringle  has  at 
times  in  the  past  become  a  bore  ;  he  must,  in  future, 
avoid  that;  there' are  already  four  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  bores  sitting  near  each  other  on  the  Opposition 

side. 


What  qualifications  has  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  that 
be  should  be  made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty?  That 
be  chose  for  his  title  the  name  of  Portsmouth  s  northern 
;reek  does  not  suffice.  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  took  for  the 
model  of  their  imperishable  First  Lord  the  great  • 
H.  Smith,  sometime  stationer  and  news-agent  in  the 
Strand,  but  that  same  stationer  and  news-agent  proved 
himself  possessed  of  solid  ability,  which  Lord  Lee  has 
not  yet  shown.  Through  his  wife  he  acquired  great 
wealth,  and  he  is  rich  enough  to  present  Chequers  as  a 
permanent  country  home  for  our  Prime  Minister  but 
we  doubt  if  he  deserves  promotion  to  a  position  calling 
for  experience  and  ability  of  no  mean  order.  _ 

We  are  weary  of  commenting  on  the  regular  tale  of 
outrage  and  murder  in  Ireland.  Some  advance  we 
suppose,  has  been  made ;  the  rebels  have  been  isolated 
and  Sinn  Fein  courts  are  no  longer  openly  held  ,  but 
strong  measures  in  many  quarters  have  utterly  failed 
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to  quell  the  resistance  of  the  insurg-ents.  Now  we  notice 
that  in  Dublin  all  citizens  will  be  required  to  be  indoors 
by  g  o’clock  instead  of  io;  and  this  aggravated  restric¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  a  bomb  attack  on  Saturday  on  the 
Crown  forces.  In  several  of  the  County  Cork  areas 
town  guards  are  being  compulsorily  enrolled  from  the 
population.  Men  at  church  in  Queenstown  were 
actually  rounded  up,  taken  to  camp,  and  told  they 
would  be  responsible  on  allotted  days  for  reporting 
plans  for  ambushes  or  other  outrages.  What  a  life  ! 
What  a  situation  !  We  do  not  know  who  is  at  present 
the  leading  spirit  in  Sinn  Fein ;  but  if  it  is  still  De 
Valera,  it  seems  strange  that  his  windy  and  cautious 
heroics  should  influence  anybody. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
proaching  removal  of  one  of  the  most  ill-conceived 
forms  of  taxation.  It  was  but  fair  that  the  profits 
made  by  some  at  the  expense  of  others,  while  the 
country  was  in  special  need  of  work  and  supplies, 
should  be  taxed  to  the  hilt :  none  contested  the  equity 
of  that.  But  to  continue  such  an  impost  as  the  Excess 
Profits  Duty,  an  actual  tax  on  success,  in  time  of  peace 
— indeed,  in  time  of  reconstruction — was  suicidal  folly. 
Few  taxes  were  more  unjust,  and  few  engendered  so 
much  dishonesty  and  laziness.  Not  many  countries 
could  have  survived  the  combination  of  E.P.D.  and 
payment  by  a  percentage  on  cost  :  so  as  a  nation,  we 
may  feel  proud  that  we  have  survived  with  even  a 
modicum  of  our  commercial  position.  The  lesson  of 
it  all  is  that  industrial  supremacy  is  the  result  of  indi¬ 
vidual  effort.  Governments  and  hare-brained  doctrin¬ 
aires  can  find  no  substitute  for  that.  Let  them  cease 
to  look  for  it,  and  give  individual  enterprise  the  free¬ 
dom  and  assistance  it  stands  so  much  in  need  of. 

The  death-struggles  of  E.P.D.  have,  for  some  time 
past,  caused  injury  to  trade  and  perhaps  to  the  Revenue; 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  now  see  that  his 
permanent  officials  advised  him  badly.  He  ought  to 
have  kept  E.P.D.  up  in  1919,  when  he  reduced  it;  and 
abolished  it,  six  months  ago,  before  it  became  a  clog 
on  trade  expansion.  This  is  the  third  instance,  within 
two  years,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  being  misled  by  his 
officials.  They  allowed  him  to  look  without  disfavour 
upon  what  was  soon  shown  to  be  a  levy  on  capital, 
though  called  a  tax  on  war-wealth.  Events  have 
proved  the  impossibility  of  putting  such  a  tax  into 
operation ;  an  attempt  to  do  so  would  have  smashed 
our  economic  fabric.  The  mere  flirting  with  this  levy 
proposal,  by  Sir  W.  Pearce’s  Committee,  caused  mis¬ 
chief  of  the  gravest  kind  and  started  the  slump  in 
trade.  We  are  now  suffering  from  some  of  the  effects 
of  allowing  the  levy  proposal  to  receive  the  serio.us  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Chancellor.  The  Treasury  would  do 
well  to  send  some  of  its  young  men,  occasionally,  to 
study  in  the  head  offices  of  the  great  banks  what 
is  not  taught  at  the  Universities,  practical  finance.  Sir 
John  Anderson  and  Sir  N.  Hopkins  have  not  proved 
themselves  wise  advisers;  fortunately  Sir  John  Ander¬ 
son  has  recently  left  the  Treasury;  Sir  N.  Hopkins 
might,  with  advantage,  be  transferred  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  or  to  the 
Office  of  Works.  He  is  an  expert  statistician. 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  4th  : — “  Mincing  Lane  wholesale  dealers  wel¬ 
comed  the  disclosures  made  in  the  Times  with  regard 
to  cocoa,  and  claim  that  the  article  could  be  sold  retail 
at  a  much  lower  price,  still  leaving  a  reasonable  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit.”  Is  the  Polypapist  using  the  price  of 
cocoa  and  chocolate  as  a  weapon  to  “get  even  with” 
those  cocoa  manufacturers  who  are  interested  in  news¬ 
papers  competing  with  the  Northcliffe  Press?  What 
is  at  the  back  of  this  cocoa  price  “  stunt  ”  in  the 
Times?  We  do  not  accept  it  at  its  face  value'. 

The  Building  Trade  Unions  have  defied  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  will  have  no  dilution;  not  even  for  a  bribe 
will  they  help  the  men  who  have  fought  that  they  may 
leisurely  lay  their  bricks  in  peace.  The  Government 
have  their  remedy.  But  will  they  seize  the  gauntlet 
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so  insolently  thrown  in  their  faces?  They  have  the 
men  and  they  have  the  money;  it  is  only  courage  that 
they  lack.  There  is  plenty  of  good  clay  to  make  bricks 
with  in  Lincoln  and  Norfolk;  the  huge  war  factories  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  produce  the  necessary  wood¬ 
work,  while  heating  and  water-supply  are  to  be  had  or 
made  almost  for  the  asking.  If  the  building  trade 
unions  will  neither  build  houses  themselves,  nor  allow 
anyone  else  to  do  so,  it  is  the  Government’s  obvious 
duty  to  the  public  to  produce  the  housing  required.  This 
trade  union  tyranny  must  have  an  end.  It  is  our  boast 
that  we  are  a  free  people  :  let  us  prove  it  now. 

People  of  cleanly  habits  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  soap  is  too  dear.  According  to  the  official  report 
just  published,  the  Lever  Combine  have  been  making 
too  much  profit  on  their  products.  It  is  very  unwise 
of  them  to  have  done  so,  for  a  combine  is  only  justified 
when  it  can  produce  cheaper  than  individuals  in  com¬ 
petition.  Messrs.  Coats  of  Paisley  challenge  anyone 
to  make  and  sell  thread  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  thus 
justifying  their  existence  and  their  profits.  But  if 
Lord  Leverhulme  cannot  give  us  soap  at  a  fair  price, 
his  position  as  master  of  a  combine  is  in  jeopardy.  The 
industrial  and  commercial  combines  so  rapidly  accumu¬ 
lating  in  this  country  are  undesirable  on  moral  grounds. 
If  they  cannot  be  justified  on  economic  grounds,  they 
should  be  abolished. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  report  of  peculiar  interest 
to  manufacturers  who  are  called  upon  to  justify  their 
charges.  It  first  arose  in  the  Coats  enquiry,  when  raw 
cotton  was  charged  at  what  was  termed  “  replacement 
cost.”  The  firm  charged,  not  the  price  paid  for  the 
cotton,  but  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  replaced  at 
the  date  of  sale.  The  soap  combine  have  done  the 
same.  The  reasoning  is  logical,  but,  when  we  come 
to  falling  markets,  the  principle  is  abandoned.  Thus, 
if  the  price  drops  50  per  cent.,  the  drop  is  ignored,  and 
the  cost  price  used  as  a  basis  for  charging  the  manu¬ 
factured  products.  This  is  “  Heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose,”  and  the  consumer  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the 
favourable  market  terms,  while  paying  for  those  which 
are  unfavourable. 

A  case  of  profiteering  was  tried  at  the  Mansion 
House  the  other  day,  when  a  City  merchant  was  fined 
for  making  14  per  cent,  gross  profit  on  a  transaction 
in  soda  crystals.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  that  the 
profit  was  excessive,  it  being  pointed  out  that  the 
buyer  never  handled  or  stored  the  goods,  acting  merely 
as  middleman,  thus  incurring  no  establishment  or  other 
costs.  It  was  further  pointed  out  against  him  that  he 
had  sold  before  he  bought.  Objecting,  as  we  do,  to 
unnecessary  charges  on  transmission  of  goods  from 
producer  to  consumer,  we  cannot  see  that  there  was 
much  justification  for  such  a  conviction,  so  long  as 
speculative  trade  exists.  Supposing  the  man  could  not 
buy  to  fulfil  his  bargain  except  at  a  loss,  would  there 
then  have  been  any  complaint?  Yet  he  took  that 
chance.  Again,  the  ultimate  buyer  was  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  purchase  soda  crystals  as  favourably  as  this 
man  was;  otherwise  he  would  have  done  so.  Middle¬ 
men  live  by  their  skill  and  daring  in  buying  and  selling, 
and  while  rising  markets  favoured  their  transactions, 
present  day  operations  are  fraught  with  inordinate  risk. 
In  many  directions  the  middleman’s  profit  can  be 
eliminated,  but  in  our  own  modern  system  of  commerce 
he  has  established  himself,  and  he  could  not  have  done 
so  without  a  need  for  his  presence. 

Edinburgh  has  risen  against  the  Government’s  costly 
inflictions  and  means  to  combat  them,  as  does  the  whole 
of  thrifty  Scotland.  Government  wages  are  set  so  high, 
she  contends,  that  private  employers  cannot  compete. 
Men  are  even  leaving  their  normal  occupation  in  order 
to  register  as  unemployed.  It  “  fair  scunners  ”  them, 
this  lavish  largesse.  Scottish  farmers  can  get  more 
from  their  land  than  most,  but  even  they  do  not  object 
to  selling  out,  with  the  future  so  uncertain.  Nor  are 
the  workers  more  contented  with  their  lot.  With  the 
price  of  food  at  twelve  and  six  a  bottle,  as  they  say, 
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they  are  a  disgruntled  people.  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  it  is  evident  the  authorities  do  not  under¬ 
stand  them. 

It  s  characteristic  of  our  latter-day  press  that  the 
death  of  Parnell’s  widow  should  resuscitate  the  romance 
of  the  great  politician  under  the  title  of  “  Kitty 
O’Shea.’  Of  Kathleen  Parnell  we  have  heard  no  men¬ 
tion.  Men  and  women  may  dispute  the  place  of  Par¬ 
nell  in  the  history  of  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  none  will  deny  the  cold,  proud  man  some  measure 
of  respect  and  sympathy  in  the  struggle  he  made  to 
save  his  cause  and  the  woman  he  had  compromised. 
The  full  force  of  Rome,  and  his  countrymen’s  fanatical 
hatred  of  anything  English,  proved  too  much  even  for 
so  keen  a  swordsman  as  Charles  Stuart  Parnell. 
Deserted  by  the  Ireland  for  which  he  had  done  so  much, 
he  found  compensation  in  the  woman  who  had  kindled 
so  fierce  and  unexpected  a  flame  in  his  heart.  And  as 
all  the  world  loves  a  lover,  the  romance  of  Parnell’s 
life  may  remain,  when  his  career  as  a  great  national 
leader  has  been  dimmed. 

Last  week  the  Globe,  well  over  a  hundred  years  old, 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  publication,  being  merged 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Although  it  cannot  be  said 
that  its  last  two  proprietors,  Mr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Hatrey  did  much  to  help  it,  the  disappearance  of 
this  old-established  paper  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  For 
all  practical  purposes  it  has  disappeared,  for  the  Pall 
Mall  only  purchased  the  copyright,  doubtless  to  prevent 
any  one  else  doing  so.  This  is  a  coup  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  press  gang,  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  although 
nominally  bought  by  Lord  Inverforth’s  son,  is  one  of 
the  rapidly  growing  group  of  Government  publications. 
The  Globe  was  never  a  great  paper,  but  it  was  readable 
and  sound.  Its  “  turnovers  ”  have  been  written  by 
many  a  journalist  of  standing,  and  some  of  them  were 
of  considerable  merit.  The  paper’s  last  hope  was  Mr. 
Donald,  long  of  the  Chronicle,  who  contemplated  a 
strong  evening  paper  and  purchased  the  property  for 
that  purpose.  The  scheme  collapsed,  however,  and 
when  Mr.  Lyon  sold  the  Outlook  to  Lord  Lee  of  Fare- 
ham,  he  purchased  the  Globe,  but  failed  to  complete  the 
bargain,  the  property  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Clarence  Hatrey,  then  a  busy  company  promoter.  And 
so  the  end  came. 

This  week  another  event  of  more  importance  for 
lovers  of  literature  occurs — the  last  independent  issue 
of  the  Athenceum.  Next  week  it  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  Nation.  That  weekly  maintains  a  good  stan¬ 
dard  in  art  and  letters ;  but  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
chief  exponent  of  library  criticism  for  a  long  range  of 
years  should  not  be  able  to  continue  an  independent 
existence.  A  famous  French  scholar  once  said  of  the 
Athenceum  that  it  was  “  sometimes  cross,  but,  if  it  did 
not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  it.”  The 
present  age  may  not  see  the  necessity ;  how  can  one 
recreate  the  established  prestige  which  lent  authority 
to  judgments,  and  courage  to  combat  commercialism  ? 

We  regret  to  notice  the  death  of  Charles  Edward 
Jerningham,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  pens  who 
have  gossiped  about  the  town  and  the  clubs.  For 
many  years  he  wrote  in  Truth,  and  was  distinguished 
from  the  majority  of  his  fellow-scribes  by  the  care  he 
took  about  his  writing.  He  was  a  real  social  historian, 
and  kept  clear  of  sloppy  scandal.  He  remained  essen¬ 
tially  a  gentleman,  which  many  gentlemen  have  not 
learnt  to  be  when  they  take  a  pen  in  hand.  And  he 
had  the  scholarship  of  the  antiquary,  especially  con¬ 
cerning  London.  This  made  him  an  interesting  talker 
who  could  be  vivid  about  the  past  as  well  as  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Some  of  his  best  stories  went  into  ‘  Piccadilly 
to  Pall  Mall  ’  (1908).  His  imitators  were  many  and 
markedly  inferior.  To-day  the  parasitic  business  of 
social  and  personal  journalism  flourishes,  of  course ; 
but  any  twaddle  is  good  enough  for  the  latest  photo- 
cracy  and  the  subservient  editor.  But  the  notoriety  of 
great  ladies  and  prominent  gentlemen  who  make  a 
buzz  for  a  season  has  a  much  smaller  range  than  is 
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supposed.  Recently  we  heard  on  the  popular  stage 
where  the  songs  of  the  nation  are  made  two  elaborate 
references  to  Mrs.  Asquith  and  her  book.  They  were 
received  without  a  sign  of  amusement  or  recognition. 

It  is  asserted  at  Vienna  that  from  2,500  to  3,000 
officers  and  men  who  fought  in  the  Austrian  army  are 
still  detained  at  Palermo,  Monte  Puccino,  Cavareno 
and  other  Italian  convict  settlements,  doing  forced 
labour  in  marble-quarries  and  sulphur-mines  under  the 
crack  of  the  whip  of  their  taskmasters.  Of  course, 
during  the  war,  both  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  severe  dis¬ 
cipline  had  to  be  maintained.  Even  in  British  concen¬ 
tration-camps  one  heard  of  men  being  punished  for 
what  would  have  been  considered  harmless  jokes  else¬ 
where.  When  it  came  to  insults  or  aggravated  assaults^ 
no  allowance  could  be  made  for  the  nervous  tension  of 
exiles  in  confinement. 

Sentences  of  .15  or  20  years  were  not  infrequent,  and 
that  meant,  especially  in  Italy,  complete  obliteration 
of  a  prisoner’s  identity.  His  name  was  forgotten;  he 
lost  all  means  of  communicating  with  the'  outer  world; 
he  may  even  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  ex-enemy 
soldiers  remain  forgotten.  And  the  conditions  of  con¬ 
vict  life  in  Italy  are  by  no  means  enviable.  One  hears 
of  rotten  wood  flooring,  holes  in  the  walls  instead  of 
windows,  foul  straw  to  sleep  on,  little  or  no  sanitary 
accommodation,  and  floggings  at  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  no  truth  in  the  story,  but  an  in¬ 
vestigation  would  allay  the  qualms  of  humanitarians. 

The  Army  Council  have  issued  an  order  that  on  and 
after  April  1st,  all  officers  in  the  Regular  Army  “  must 
wear  swords  in  accordance  with  pre-war  regulations.” 
Everybody  knows  that  swords  are  of  no  practical  use 
nowadays,  difficult  to  wear  gracefully,  and  a  nuisance 
to  clean.  Also  they  are  expensive  to  buy,  but  the  Army 
Council  would  not  think  of  that.  The  War  has  been 
above  all  things  an  orgy  of  free  spending,  the  tradition 
of  which  still  persists.  While  it  lasted,  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  an  “  officer  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  ”  from  people  of  worse  breeding  and  no  manners. 
Now  the  sword  will  be  a  clear  mark  of  the  officer. 

Lord  Haldane  is  reported  to  have  said  this  week  to  a 
young  man  who  is  appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords 
for  a  new  trial  in  an  action  for  damages,  “  Every  two 
minutes  you  spend  on  the  case  costs  the  public  a 
guinea,  in  addition  to  which  you  are  holding  up  other 
suitors.”  The  young  man  has,  it  appears,  talked  for 
several  days ;  but  he  is  still  far  behind  several  profes¬ 
sional  records.  When  we  think  of  what  K.C.  s  have 
done  recently  in  the  way  of  lucrative  verbosity,  and 
without  protest,  we  cannot  blame  an  amateur  for  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  time  of  the  Court. 

We  recently  received  for  review  a  publication  called 
Sea  Pie.  This,  we  understand,  was  published  during 
the  war  for  the  benefit  of  marine  charities.  It  appears 
now  to  have  been  continued  as  an  annual  publication, 
presumably  with  the  same  object.  It  is  published 
under  the  patronage  of  distinguished  admirals  and  ship- 
owners,  and  as  the  contributors  are  thanked  for  their 
services,  we  assume  that  in  later  issues,  as  in  the 
original,  these  have  not  been  paid  for.  \  et  we  learn 
from  a  meeting  of  creditors  of  one  George  William 
Macey,  that  he  held  an  interest  in  Sea  Pie.  Sea  Pie 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Keliher  and  Company,  and  as 
the  debtor  in  question  was  formerly  employed  by  that 
Company,  some  explanation  appears  to  be  necessary, 
for  the  artists  and  others  who  contributed  to  the  work, 
and  the  advertisers  who  lent  their  support,  had  no  idea 
that  private  profit  was  being  made  out  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.  Those  who  have  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  a 
competitive  market  have  been  very  tolerant,  even  gen¬ 
erous,  regarding  these  publications,  for  one  can  readily 
appreciate  that  the  nature  of  the  appeal  places  such 
books  in  a  highly  favourable  position.  But,  if  private 
profit  is  being  made  from,  them,  publishers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  will  take  a  very  different  view. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 

O  the  student  of  human  nature  a  company  pros¬ 
pectus  may  prove  more  profitable  than  to  the 
credulous  investor,  who  sees  in  it  only  another 
easy  road  to  riches.  One  wonders  why  men  and 
women,  intelligent  in  their  own  spheres  of  activity,  sub¬ 
scribe  hard-earned  savings  on  the  strength  of  specious 
promises  which  lack,  for  the  most  part,  the  substance 
which  leads  to  performance.  The  cause  is  greed. 
Thousands  of  more  or  less  unscrupulous  men  derive 
much  profit  by  playing  upon  this  well-known  frailty  in 
the  composition  of  our  natures,  and  company  promoters 
will  continue  the  game  so  long  as  they  are  permitted 
to  exploit  this  weakness  of  humanity  as  they  do. 

A  perusal  of  the  latest  prospectus  issued  discloses 
profits  for  less  than  three  years,  years  of  unparalleled 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  public;  yet  it  is  boasted 
that  the  concern  has  been  established  over  three  genera¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  the  vendor  values  his  stock,  and 
subscribers  must  accept  his  valuation.  In  vulgar 
language,  this  is  a  “  pig  in  a  poke,”  nevertheless  it  is 
considered  good  enough  for  the  investing  public.  Again, 
there  is  a  crisis  in  the  Jute  industry,  yet  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  combination  of  jute  manufacturing  firms 
was  offered  to  the  public,  and  although  the  price  of  jute 
bags  tumbled  in  an  unprecedented  manner  while  the 
prospectus  was  actually  in  the  papers,  it  is  estimated 
that  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  money  asked  for  was  sub¬ 
scribed.  Here  again,  war-time  harvests  were  cited  as 
a  bait. 

If  such  transactions  merely  meant  a  manufacturer  sell¬ 
ing  his  business  to  the  public  at  a  price  which  his  per¬ 
sonal  conduct  of  it  justified,  the  outlook  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  speculative,  but  there  is  our  middleman  or  pro¬ 
moter  to  be  reckoned  with.  His  is  the  lion’s  share.  The 
modern  company  promoter  first  buys  the  business,  pay¬ 
ing  to  the  owner  a  price  only  tempting  enough  to  effect 
a  deal,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  write  his  prospectus 
and  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  future,  naming  a 
price  to  the  public  which  must  stagger  the  original 
vendor.  During  the  past  twelve  months  this  inflation 
of  capital  has  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
shareholders  to  get  either  dividend  or  security  for  their 
money.  It  is  quite  legitimate  to  buy  cheaply,  and  to 
sell  as  high  as  you  can;  but  it  is  questionable  if  it 
is  either  legitimate  or  honest  to  do  so  by  the  methods 
adopted  in  company  promotions. 

The  public  should  remember  that  anything  worth 
keeping  seldom  goes  a-begging,  and  that  no  company 
promoter  offers  shares  in  a  business  to  the  public  with¬ 
out  assuring  to  himself  a  profit  on  the  transaction  which 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  services.  They 
might  also  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that,  when  they  have 
invested  their  money  in  these  over-capitalised  concerns, 
they  cease  to  receive  the  consideration  they  deserve.  A 
small  but  well  organised  minority  can  manipulate  the 
finances  of  a  joint-stock  Company  almost  with  im¬ 
punity.  Thus  many  a  company,  which  now  calmly 
passes  its  dividend,  may  and  does  hand  fat  emoluments 
to  its  directors  and  their  friends.  If  the  business  makes 
sufficient  profit,  shareholders  may  receive  a  dividend. 
If,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  profits  are  not  made,  the 
shareholders  alone  are  the  sufferers.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  public  continue  to  be  entrapped,  like  the  foolish 
people  who  waste  their  substance  on  the  backing  of  a 
race-horse,  evidently  unconscious  of  the  large  profits 
cleared  on  every  race  by  bookmakers,  and  who  go  on 
hoping  that  their  operations  will  one  day  be  successful. 
A  man  who  will  hesitate  to  invest  £500  in  machinery 
or  premises  for  his  own  business,  of  which  he  has  full 
knowledge  and  experience,  will  hand  that  sum  to  a 
stockbroker  to  invest  in  some  wildcat  scheme  of  which 
he  knows  nothing,  and  wherein  he  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  live  by  his  weakness  or  greed.  He 
hopes  to  make  money  without  working  for  it,  and  he  is 
a  fool.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
robbed.  Greed  is  a  besetting  sin  deeply  engrained  in 
human  nature.  This  being  so,  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
protect  the  foolish  investor  from-  himself?  There 
would  be  justification  for  so  doing,  for  not  only  does 
he  harm  himself  and  deplete  his  own  resources,  but  he 
promotes  idleness  in  others,  and  handicaps  the  legiti¬ 
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mate  progress  of  trade  throughout  the  country. 
As  Knut  Hamsun  says  in  ‘  Growth  of  the  Soil  ’  : 
“  They’re  mad,  diseased;  they  don’t  work,  they 
know  nothing  of  the  plough,  only  the  dice.”  The 
more  he  subscribes  to  the  wiles  of  the  unscrupulous 
Company  promoter,  the  less  he  has  to  invest  in  his  own 
business  or  occupation,  and  the  less  he  is  able  to  invest 
in  legitimate  concerns  which  may  want  backing.  This 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance  at  the  present  time,  for 
many  sound  and  promising  businesses  may  be  in  need 
of  money,  and  in  a  position  to  pay  good  return  for  it. 
Such  concerns  should  have  every  facility  for  inviting 
public  assistance,  but  it  is  only  by  the  elimination  and 
control  of  faked  flotations  that  they  can  be  protected. 
It  should  not  be  possible  for  a  man  to  take  the  public’s 
money  without  offering  some  guarantee  of  his  bona 
fides.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  “  If  the  public  are  fool 
enough  to  throw  their  money  away,  let  them  do  so.” 
Legislation  has  been  devised  for  the  protection  of  fools 
in  other  directions,  and  it  might  well  be  extended  into 
this  particular  sphere,  where  folly  is  so  rampant.  The 
greed  of  gain  will  remain  with  us,  but  it  should  be  less 
in  evidence,  if  we  are  prohibited  from  exploiting  it.  As 
soon  as  it  gets  into  the  minds  of  ignorant  people  that 
they  can  live  by  the  work  of  others,  there  will  be  a 
diminution  of  effort  which  will  seriously  affect  the 
national  moral  and  enterprise.  Let  us  facilitate  the 
lending  of  money  by  those  who  have  saved  it  to  those 
who  can  use  it  properly;  but  let  us  stop  by  every  means 
in  our  power  the  exploitation  by  unscrupulous  men  of 
those  who  seek  a  road  to  riches  other  than  the  only 
legitimate  one  of  work. 

THE  LONDON  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY. 

WO  or  three  learned  books  of  late  have  brought 
before  us  the  London  of  the  past.  Now  a  capital 
little  study  of  London  history*,  especially  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  has  set  us  thinking  about  the  London  of 
the  present,  its  claims  to  recognition,  and  the  temper 
of  its  citizens.  London  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
gay  and  distinguished,  and  keener,  we  think,  in  politics 
than  the  city  of  to-day.  The  reputation  of  being  much 
frequented  by  merchants  and  the  traffick  of  trade 
goes  back  to  the  ‘  Annals  ’  of  Tacitus  and  the  time  of 
Boadicea;  and  to-day  it  looks  as  if  London  might  de¬ 
generate  into  a  series  of  business-houses  and  hotels, 
neither  of  them  suggesting  the  charm  of  a  place  people 
are  unwilling  to  leave.  Since  the  eighteenth  century 
London  has  been  roundly  abused,  as  a  ‘‘great  wen,”  a 
‘‘stony-hearted  stepmother,”  a  ‘‘tyrant,  blear-eyed 
blunderer,”  a  ‘‘forcing-house,”  and  a  centre  of  ‘‘un¬ 
utterable  external  hideousness.”  The  truth  is  that 
London  has  not  of  late  years  taken  the  place  as  a 
pioneer  which  might  be  expected  from  the  greatest  of 
cities.  It  rhymes  too  often  with  ‘‘undone,”  which  is 
a  bad  rhyme.  It  collects-  most  of  the  clever  people  of 
the  world ;  yet  it  has  not  yet  got  a  proper  site  or  build¬ 
ings  for  its  university  ;  it  has  muddled  and  mismanaged 
such  essential  things  as  the  supply  of  water  and  light ; 
it  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  a  repertory  theatre  in 
which  art  counts  above  commercialism ;  and  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Parliament  play  no  conspicuous  part  in 
public  life.  The  City  of  London,  which  is  famous 
enough  to  drop  its  territorial  addition,  has  a  fine  record 
In  history.  It  has  settled  the  fate  of  English  kings  by 
refusing  to  bow  to  their  will.  Its  independence  is,  or 
was,  so  notorious  that  it  escaped  the  reforming  zeal 
of  the  Victorians,  and  to-day,  ‘‘alone  among  the  muni¬ 
cipal  corporations  of  the  kingdom,  it  retains  its  old 
form  and  most  of  its  old  privileges.”  But  has  the 
City  a  corporate  and  effective  voice  in  affairs,  as  it  had 
in  the  past?  If  it  thought  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  a 
ruinous  and  impossible  tax,  why  did  it  not  say  clearly, 
‘‘We  won’t  have  it,  and,  if  you  force  it  on  us,  you 
shan’t  have  any  of  our  money”?  Mr.  Mullins  declares 
that  ‘‘the  Lord  Mayor  represents  not  only  the  City, 
but  London,  and  very  often  the  whole  of  the  British 
people.”  This  is  an  overstatement  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
initiative  and  effectiveness  in  recent  years. 

We  fear  that  London  is  growing  slack  in  business, 
compared  with  the  big  towns  of  the  North.  It  takes 
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too  much  leisure.  It  has  begun  living  on  its  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  hastening  the  arrival  of  the  traveller  from 
New  Zealand  who  is  going  to  stand  on  a  broken  arch 
of  London  Bridge  and  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s. 
The  citizens  of  London  show,  for  the  most  part,  a 
weary  indifference,  not  only  to  its  history  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  but  also  to  the  local  elections  which  settle  their 
burden  of  rates  and  taxes.  London,  as  a  whole,  goes 
to  bed  earlier  than  it  used  to ;  but  it  has  become  slacker 
about  getting  up.  In  a  busy  London  thoroughfare  we 
have  found  a  chemist’s  shop  still  closed  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  have  been  rebuked  at  a  large  inn  when 
we  wanted  breakfast  before  that  hour.  We  meet 
commonly  citizens  who  do  not  know  where  the  Tower 
is,  and  do  not  want  to  see  it.  London  is  tolerated  by 
an  increasing  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  evokes 
no  local  pride ;  it  does  not  insist  that  it  must  have  a 
thing  because  Manchester  has  got  it. 

This  mood  of  indifferenoe  and  apathy  means  decay 
— a  decline  like  that  which  has  overcome  the  City 
churches.  Perhaps  the  abundant  romance  and  history 
of  London  are  not  put  before  young  Londoners  as 
clearly  and  attractively  as  they  might  be.  The  subject 
is  complicated,  and  needs  some  disentangling.  We 
think  teachers  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Mullins  for 
his  small  book.  It  is  clearly  and  brightly  written,  a 
lucid  account  of  the  gradual  changes  and  reforms 
which  have  given  London  its  advantages  in  the  way  of 
help  and  service  to-day.  “Advantages,”  we  sa.y,  be¬ 
cause  the  Cockney  is  more  inclined  to  grumble  over 
what  he  has  not  got  than  to  realise  how  much  he  has 
gained,  compared  with  his  forefathers. 

Writing  on  the  Great  Plague,  Mr.  Mullins  says, 
“Probably  London  was  quite  as  healthy  as  the  majority 
of  towns;  very  likely  it  was  ahead  of  most.”  There 
are  no  early  bills  of  mortality  to  settle  the  point ;  but, 
going  back  to  the  days  when  dirt  was  not  supposed  to 
be  dangerous,  we  should  have  thought  the  site  of 
London  decidedly  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the 
Thames  and  its  tributaries.  Looking  from  a  good 
height  such  as  the  top  of  the  Monument,  one  can  see 
clearly  that  London  inhabits  low-lying  ground  with 
hills  all  round.  It  was  largely  built  on  a  marsh,  and 
has  gradually  gained  solid  ground  from  it.  Battersea 
was  an  island ;  Victoria  Station  was  built  on  piles 
driven  through  the  mud;  and  Westminster  itself  was  an 
island  of  brambles,  as  its  earlier  name  shows.  The 
lost  rivers  of  London,  such  as  the  Fleet,  are  now  under¬ 
ground.  The  picture  of  mediaeval  London  by  William 
Morris  at  the  beginning  of  ‘The  Earthly  Paradise’  as 
“small,  and  white,  and  clean”  is  idealised.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  as  an  effective  aid  to  health  is  a  much  later  notion. 
By  the  time  of  Elizabeth  there  were  regulations  for 
sanitation,  but  they  were  not  properly  observed.  In 
the  London  of  John  Gay  the  streets  were  hideously 
dirty,  and  drainage  has  led  to  the  form  of  government 
London  has  to-day.  Mr.  Mullins  points  out  the 
“  curious,  but  perfectly  true,  fact  that  the  uniting  of 
Outer  London  has  always  been  due  to  the  problem  of 
sewers,”  and  that  “the  origin  of  our  existing  London 
County  Council  was  the  necessity  for  a  new  drainage 
authority.” 

London,  like  England,  has  a  way  of  muddling  on, 
until  things  get  beyond  bearing  and  must  be  changed. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament  face  the  Thames;  that  fact 
brought  the  foulness  of  its  waters  to  the  noses  of 
M.P.’s  in  1847,  and  probably  saved  the  town  from  a 
devastating  epidemic.  Sailors  took  stores  of  the 
Thames  as  drinking  water  for  years  :  in  these  days  we 
wonder  how  they  survived  !  The  Port  of  London,  re¬ 
presented  by  a  large  building  now  picturesque  with  scaf¬ 
folding,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  London’s 
energies.  For  the  other  side,  a  story  of  muddle, 
waste,  and  lack  of  foresight,  the  reader  need  only 
examine  the  record  of  electric  lighting. 

The  ordinary  man  is  apt  to  think  that  the  chief  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  L.C.C.  is  to  reduce  citizens  to  their  L.C.M.  ; 
but  Mr.  Mullins  points  out  what  enterprise  it  has  shown 
in  taking  on  difficult  duties  in  its  30  years  of  existence. 
The  public  owes  to  it  a  large  addition  of  parks  and 
open  grounds,  amounting  to  double  what  the  old  Board 
of  Works  provided.  As  a  new  broom  the  L.C.C.  may- 
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have  been  too  vigorous  and  too  profuse  in  spending 
money ;  but  it  has  done  a  good  deal  for  London.  Its 
admirable  surveys  show  a  keen  sense  of  London  his¬ 
tory.  It  has  searched  out  and  marked  for  all  to  see 
the  houses  where  famous  men  and  women  have  lived. 

Mr.  Mullins  hints  at  a  larger  book  which,  we  hope,  he 
will  accomplish.  His  present  survey  is  capitally  illus¬ 
trated  by  reproductions  from  pictures  in  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  (which  are  much  better  as  anecdote  than  art), 
and  from  the  London  Museum,  a  late  acquisition  which 
should  do  something  to  wake  up  Londoners  to  the 
romance  of  their  great  city.  Finally  we  notice  a  good 
list  of  the  books  by  which  a  student  may  profit.  We 
are  glad  to  see  Leigh  Hunt  included,  for  the  average 
citizen  is  not  attracted  by  severe  historians ;  he  knows 
their  style  and  their  wearisome  command  of  detail. 
We  should  add  to  the  list  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
vivacious  of  Londoners,  Charles  Dickens.  He  has  left 
us,  for  instance,  more  than  one  vivid  picture  of  the 
varied  delights  and  disadvantages  of  Covent  Garden. 

PSYCHO-ANALYSIS  A  LA  MODE. 

HOSE  who  keep  an  eye  on  the  semi-subterranean 
world  where  charlatans  prey  upon  fools  have  re¬ 
cently  reported  a  characteristic  change  of  fashion. 
Table-rapping  has  become  suburban,  reputable  ghosts 
have  gone  to  Birmingham  University,  or  to  the  anti¬ 
podes  with  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  and  astrologists  and 
crystal-gazers  have  discovered  a  sad  falling  off  in  fees. 
Trances  and  spirit-photographs  are  no  longer  the  mode; 
the  far-seeing  occultist  has  abandoned  the  necromantic 
arts,  and  now  poses  as  a  psycho-analyst.  For  a  guinea 
or  so  he  will  interpret  our  dreams — and  the  dream  and 
the  business  are  in  his  eyes  as  one. 

The  new  line  bids  fair  to  beat  the  old  in  popularity. 
When  the  Spiritualists  discovered  that  the  next  world 
was  very  much  like  this,  they  signed  their  own  death- 
warrant;  if  Paradise  is  going  to  be  like  Putney,  one 
may  as  well  get  used  to  Putney.  But  psycho-analysis 
has  a  double  string  to  its  bow.  It  professes  to  dissect 
the  soul,  and  it  wallows  in  sex;  and  a  large  number  of 
people  take  to  the  mixture  as  to  a  new  liqueur.  Its 
chief  ingredient,  which  is  sex,  tickles  the  palate,  and 
the  faint  aroma  of  soul  in  the  background  sanctifies  the 
smell. 

It  is  a  little  hard  on  two  distinguished  men,  Freud 
and  Jung,  that  they  should  have  been  put  to  such  base 
uses.  Psycho-analysis  in  their  conception  rests  on  a 
sound  basis — on  the  theory  of  the  repression  and  reten¬ 
tion  in  the  mind  of  unconscious  memories,  still  capable 
of  influencing  the  consciousness  years  afterwards;  and 
it  was  discovered  that  the  hidden  idea  often  manifests 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  dream.  A  correct  interpretation 
of  the  dream  may  therefore  give  the  skilled  mental 
physician  the  precise  clue  for  which  he  is  seeking  in 
some  obscure  mental  disturbance. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  conception  has  proved  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  value  in  experienced  and  sympathetic 
hands,  and  it  is  regularly  used,  with  great  success.  But 
both  Freud  and  Jung  also  declared  that  all  repressed 
ideas,  which  are  the  foundation  of  dreams,  are  in¬ 
variably  of  a  sexual  character,  and  a  large  interpreta¬ 
tive  literature  has  grown  up  on  the  subject. 

Much  of  it  has  passed  through  our  hands.  Some  of 
it  is  really  illuminating.  A  great  deal  is  obviously  ex- 
aggerated  special  pleading.  Much  of  it  is  absurd,  and 
perhaps  more  is  nauseating.  Some  of  it  is  enough  to 
make  any  healthy  man  or  woman  sick.  Several  of  the 
authors  had  no  interest  whatever  in  psycho-analysis, 
but  a  great  interest  in  pruriency;  and  the  pretended 
garment  of  science  does  not  in  the  least  conceal  their 
real  interest  in  beastliness. 

While  these  erotic  developments  were  going  on,  it 
was  noteworthy  that  the  original  theory  was  altered. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  sex  plays  a  great  part  in  life. 
But  in  the  normal  sane  life  there  are  many  other  in¬ 
terests,  and  English  psychologists  from  the  first  re¬ 
volted  from  the  Freud-Jung  conception  that  every 
dream  has  a  sexual  basis,  as  a  theory  that  was  demon¬ 
strably  false,  and  indeed  absurd.  When  a  man  hap¬ 
pens  to  dream  about  a  conversation  with  his  broker  or 
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his  banker,  for  example,  it  is  ludicrous  to  pretend  that 
some  suppressed  sexual  emotion  is  the  cause  of  his 
nightmare.  It  may  be  lobster,  or  it  may  be  Excess 
Profits;  it  is  certainly  not  sex. 

These  considerations,  which  after  all  are  merely 
common-sense,  would  seem  to  have  appealed  to  the 
originators  of  psycho-analysis.  Freud  admits  that 
other  than  sexual  instincts  exist,  but  says  that  only  the 
sexual  instinct  has  been  explored.  Jung  recognises 
that  sex  is  not  everything,  and  substitutes  vital  im¬ 
pulse — which  is  pretty  safe,  seeing  that  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  include  sex  and  everything  else.  Brill,  another 
leader  of  the  school,  interprets  dreams  as  an  uncon¬ 
scious  manifestation  of  a  “  desire  for  power,”  which  is 
probably  nearer  the  mark  than  either  of  his  colleagues 
have  yet  reached.  But  it  is  becoming  evident  that  no 
single  formula  will  cover  the  whole  interpretation  of 
dreams.  There  are  dreams  which  are  in  no  sense  either 
sexual,  or  manifestations  of  a  desire  for  power — dreams 
which  are  the  recollection  of  past  years,  for  instance. 
A  man  of  fifty  will  dream  that  he  is  a  schoolboy  being 
thrashed  by  the  head;  another  man  of  the  same  age, 
who  holds  a  perfectly  safe  position  in  the  world,  wakes 
up  sweating,  because  he  has  dreamed  once  again  that 
he  is  a  junior  clerk  on  a  pound  a  week,  sacked  without 
notice  for  some  office  delinquency.  These  things  are 
merely  remembered  terrors  which  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  personality. 

These  modifications  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  especi¬ 
ally  that  of  Brill,  bring  psycho-analysis  into  line  with 
current  psychological  thought.  Its  exponents  have 
added  a  new  weapon  to  our  armoury  of  the  mind,  but 
like  most  innovators,  they  have  imagined  that  it  is  the 
only  weapon  in  the  arsenal.  Purged  of  that  error  by 
criticism  and  experience,  psycho-analysis  will  take  its 
proper  place  in  medical  practice  and  psychological 
study,  and  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  personality. 

But  at  present  it  is  not  purged.  There  lies  before 
us  the  record  of  the  thoughts  of  a  young  girl*;  its  in¬ 
terest-— as  th^.  publishers  recognise  by  restricting  its 
sale  to  members  of  the  educational,  medical,  and  legal 
professions  only — is  purely  pathological.  The  child 
whom  it  depicts  appears  to  be  physically  precocious, 
but  mentally  rather  backward;  she  can  hardly  be  taken 
as  a  quite  normal  case  of  development.  Yet  the  book 
is  prefaced  by  Professor  Freud  with  the  remark  that 
“  This  diary  is  a  gem.  Never  before,  I  believe,  has 
anything  been  written  enabling  us  to  see  so  clearly  into 
the  soul  of  a  young  girl  during  the  years  of  puberal 
development.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  diary  throws 
none  but  a  negative  light  on  the  girl’s  soul;  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  but  a  record  of  her  physical  awakening, 
which  is  often  insipid,  frequently  absurd,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  beastly.  And  we  are  afraid  that,  until  psycho¬ 
analysis  gets  past  these  rather  elementary  conceptions 
or  misconceptions  of  its  function,  it  will  not  attain 
its  proper  rank  among  the  sciences. 

SOME  INDEPENDENT  ARTISTS. 

HE  modern  movement  in  art  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  great  deal  of  noisy  journalism  and 
declamatory  extravagance,  and  the  advertising 
methods  of  the  travelling  circus  have  been  used  to  make 
the  public  aware  that  something  is  going  on.  These 
preliminaries,  comparable  to  the  circus  parade  with 
brass  bands  and  gaudy  processional  chariots,  have 
been  received  with  the  usual  degree  of  boredom, 
amusement,  ill  temper  and  high  spirits,  according  to 
tire  spectator’s  constitution,  and  are  now  dispensed 
with.  We  may  settle  down  to  see  the  show,  and  the 
the  “  legitimate  ”  artists  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  acrobats  with  whom  they  have  been  in  danger  of 
being  confused.  We  no  longer  have  to  face  distracting 
phenomena  such  as  the  ‘  Mud  Bath  ’  of  Mr.  Bomberg, 
which  picture,  being  too  large  for  the  gallery  where  he 
exhibited,  was  hung  outside  in  the  street,  and  deepened 
our  depression  on  lainy  days;  or  the  dynamic  manifes¬ 
toes  of  Signor  Marinetti,  whose  propaganda  resounded 
like  galvanised  iron  in  the  days  before  the  war. 

The  painters  and  sculptors  now  exhibiting  at  the  In¬ 
dependent  Gallery  in  Grafton  Street  include,  with  one 
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or  two  notable  exceptions,  the  chief  exponents  of 
modernity  in  England.  Certain  ingredients  which  have 
risen  in  the  seething-pots  of  various  groups  have  been 
carefully  skimmed  off,  and  the  resulting  combination 
of  savours  is  less  pungent  and  more  satisfying  to  the 
conventionally  educated  palate  than  might  be  expected 
by  those  who  have  not  closely  followed  the  artistic 
developments  of  the  last  few  years.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  gallery  that  is  intentionally  provocative.  The 
atmosphere  is  one  of  serious  effort,  and  an  illustrated 
pamphlet  may  be  bought  which  explains  very  clearly 
and  modestly  exactly  what  it  is  that  the  artists  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  In  these  surroundings,  if  anywhere,  the  in¬ 
quiring  amateur  who  is  still  dubious  about  the  whole 
business  of  “  movements  ”  and  “  groups  ”  may  find 
satisfaction.  Several  of  the  artists  are  of  unquestion¬ 
able  distinction.  A  good  example  of  Mr.  Walter 
Sickert’s  work  does  not  look  in  the  least  out  of  place; 
and  the  inevitably  growing  recognition  of  Mr.  Duncan 
Grant’s  rare  qualities  (we  are  pleased  to  note  that  one 
of  his  pictures  is  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery)  will  be  still 
further  increased  by  this  well-organised  exhibition.  A 
common  interest  in  design  unites  all  the  artists,  and 
leads  them,  as  often  as  not,  to  the  solution  of  problems 
which  the  incompetent  or  unimaginative  would  shirk 
altogether.  Picture-making  too  often  falls  into 
formula,  and  every  period  has  its  hackneyed  systems  of 
composition,  from  which  the  creative  designer  escapes. 
The  pyramidal  arrangement  and  the  mechanical  fore¬ 
ground  repoussoir  are  familiar  instances  of  methods 
which  became  as  lifeless  as  the  drapery  and  truncated 
column  of  the  old-fashioned  photographer.  A  real 
cieative  impulse  will  disregard  a  system,  or  use  it  and 
give  new  life  to  it  at  will.  There  is  the  case  of  Turner, 
who  was  too  obvious  and  servile  in  many  of  his  pictorial 
arrangements,  but  could  dignify  a  convention  or  break 
entirely  with  tradition  and  habit,  when  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  realities  clearly  seen  and  intensely  appre¬ 
ciated.  His  ‘  Frosty  Morning,’  with  its  central  focus 
and  broad  lines  diverging  thence  to  each  side  of  the 
picture,  is  revolutionary,  and  completely  justifies  itself. 
Similar  happy  deviations  from  precedent  are  to  be  found 
at  the  Independent  Gallery.  In  Mr.  Duncan  Grant’s 
‘  Snow  Scene,’  which  is  presented  with  the  freshness 
and  spontaneity  of  Matisse,  the  strong  vertical  line 
of  a  sash-bar  bisects  the  picture  without  destroying  its 
unity.  The  pamphlet  we  have  referred  to  reproduces 
an  interior  by  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  in  which  the  concentric 
lines  of  the  composition  should,  according  to  precept, 
direct  our  attention  to  an  unimportant  object  in  the 
centre  of  a  table;  but  this  weakness  is  avoided,  and  the 
design  is  closely  bound  together  as  the  artist  intended. 
It  is  true  that  other  unexpected  arrangements  are  not 
equally  successful.  Mr.  Elliott  Seabrooke  has  not 
managed  to  unite  the  two  halves  of  his  picture,  ‘  Houses 
at  Buckhurst  Hill,’  though  he  has  used  ingenious  arti¬ 
fices  to  conceal  the  fact  that  we  are  really  looking  at 
two  pictures  in  one  frame.  Apart  from  this  defect  he 
has,  like  Mr.  Adeney,  made  -distinct  advances  towards 
a  true  classic  use  of  form  and  colour  in  landscape. 
Among  the  other  painters  of  landscape,  Miss  Anne 
Estelle  Rice  is  the  least  interested  in  solidity  and 
depth,  being  content  with  easy  decorative  rhythms. 
Mr.  Anrep  disappointed  us.  In  spite  of  his  intelligence 
and  talent,  he  revolves  without  progress,  hesitating  be¬ 
tween  various  tendencies  and  inclining  to  pastiche.  In 
two  drawings  by  him  the  possible  advantages  of 
Picasso’s  influence  are  neutralised  by  the  cultivation  of 
accidental  qualities,  and  by  a  curious  wilful  weakness. 
The  line  constructs  nothing,  and  affects  a  naivete  Mr. 
Anrep  does  not  possess.  The  mosaic  which  he  exhibits, 
though  unimportant  as  a  conception,  strengthens  our 
opinion  that  he  is  practically  the  only  artist  working  in 
this  medium  who  has  a  feeling  for  the  proper  handling 
of  the  substance  employed.  It  is  strange  that  he  should 
be  so  isolated.  Other  artists,  such  as  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
Mr.  Kauffer,  Mr.  Roberts,  or  Mr.  Dobson,  might  create 
expressive  designs  in  mosaic  without  being  uncomfort¬ 
ably  restricted  by  its  limitations.  Technically  it  has 
fewer  difficulties  than  stone-carving  or  stained  glass, 
and  any  perspicacious  student  who  has  seen  the  mosaics 
of  Rome  or  Ravenna,  or  for  that  matter  Mr.  Anrep’ s 
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own,  may  grasp  the  broad  difference  between  the  old 
craft  and  the  mistaken  dexterity  of  modern  Italian 
workmen.  Mosaic  should  lecommend  itself  to  archi¬ 
tects  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  decoration  of 
interior  and  exterior  walls  and  floors. 

The  gallery  of  Messrs.  Paterson  and  Carfax  contains 
a  collection  of  Mr.  Ethelbert  White’s  work.  Mr. 
White  is  another  modern  artist  who  is  preoccupied  with 
design.  Landscape  is  his  principal  motive,  and  water 
colour  the  medium  which  he  controls  most  often  with 
success.  He  is  evidently  conscious  of  a  certain  thin¬ 
ness  in  his  oil-paintings,  the  usual  consequence  of  a 
long  preliminary  study  of  water-colour,  and  he  is  try¬ 
ing  to  introduce  greater  fulness  and  volume  in  his  last 
pictures.  Maturity  will  no  doubt  extend  his  powers. 
He  is  capable  of  an  intimate  feeling  for  nature  and  has 
a  strong  decorative  sense,  but  the  two  do  not  always 
combine  in  his  production.  He  has  translated  the 
decorative  aspect  of  his  work  in  some  excellent  wood- 
cuts. 

GORGONZOLA. 

IR  HENRY  LAYARD  had  a  short  way  with 
omniscient  youths,  who  gushed  over  Cimabue, 
Giotto,  Daniele  da  Volterra.  “  Do  you  seriously 
think,”  he  would  ask  with  his  rasping  drawl,  “  that 
any  of  them  can  compare  with  Mortadella  da  Bologna?” 
Some  would  fall  into  the  trap  and  discourse  on  the 
chiaroscuro  of  that  great  artist;  others,  more  honest, 
would  invite  scorn  by  confessing  ignorance  of  his  work. 

It  was  only  when  they  reached  home  that  they  discov¬ 
ered  that  “  mortadella  ”  was  a  sausage. 

Gorgonzola,  were  it  not  so  well  known,  might  serve 
a  similar  mischief,  suggesting  either  a  French  super- 
novelist  or  a  Rabelaisian  character.  Why  so  peculiarly 
nauseous  a  cheese  should  enjoy  world-wide  fame  is  a 
mystery,  but  the  fact  lemains  that  for  one  person  who 
knows  Couloumiers,  or  has  tasted  the  fromage  de  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Fromage,  a  million  barbarians  swear  by  gor- 
gonzola.  Yet  how  many  of  them  could  place  on  the 
map  the  eponymous  village? 

It  lies  seventeen  miles  from  Milan.  A  ricketty  little 
steam-tram  will  take  you  thither,  by  no  means  a 
joy-ride,  for  the  three  ragged  cars  are  packed  with  un¬ 
savoury,  strap-hanging  peasants.  Luckily  the  win¬ 
dows  are  mostly  broken,  or  the  fastidious  would  stifle. 
The  cars  sway  from  side  to  side  and  seem  to  stumble 
as  they  crawl,  while  the  engine,  following  and  exag¬ 
gerating  the  example  of  every  tram  in  Italy,  emits  heart¬ 
rending  screams,  capable  of  piercing  the  most  hard¬ 
ened  ear-drum,  either  to  call  attention  to  its  sufferings, 
or  to  save  rare  pedestrians  from  being  run,  nay, 
crawled  over.  The  tram  does  very  bad  business,  and 
its  Belgian  owners  vainly  strive  to  induce  the  canny 
municipality  of  Milan  to  take  it  over. 

Probably  no  other  township  of  the  same  size  and 
miserable  aspect  enjoys  anything  like  the  world-wide 
renown  of  Gorgonzola.  Presumably  educated  people 
may  never  have  heard  of  Teschen,  or  Mohdcz,  or 
Kosovo,  but  Gorgonzola  is  a  household  word.  Yet  the 
mitey  capital  offers  no  evidence  to  justify  its  inter¬ 
national  fame.  It  is  just  a  remote  Italian  village,  and 
a  shabby  one  at  that.  In  many  ways  it  resembles  its 
cheese,  for  it  looks  and  smells  unappetising.  Such  as 
smack  their  lips  over  gorgonzola  should  avoid  visiting 
Gorgonzola,  except  that,  if  they  relish  such  a  cheese, 
they  will  relish  anything.  The  few  streets  are  swamped 
with  a  black  slough  of  mud  which  flows  over  the  tram¬ 
lines  without  making  an  appreciable  difference  to  the 
sluggish  progress  of  the  cars.  The  children  of  Gor¬ 
gonzola  wait  about  all  day  long  for  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  them  with  loud  cries,  which  the  engine 
seems  to  appreciate,  bulging  its  two  big  red  eyes  over 
the  morass,  and  responding  to  the  acclamations  with 
ear-splitting  horns.  There  is  a  dark,  viscous  canal 
where  the  children  paddle  in  warm  weather.  Much 
dirty  linen,  publicly  washed  in  its  soupy  waters,  hangs 
from  the  windows  of  the  houses,  which,  with  their 
green  lichens  and  fungus-growths  are  not  unlike  the 
local  cheese. 

There  is  something  inexplicably  funny  about  the 
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solemn  natives,  and  visitors  are  moved  to  merriment 
by  portentous  posters  on  the  walls — high-sounding  ap¬ 
peals  to  “  The  People  of  Gorgonzola,”  bidding  them 
vote  red  or  white,  march  in  the  van  of  progress,  or 
stand  by  King  and  country,  and  ever  the  recurrent, 
high  refrain,  “  Gorgonzola  !  Gorgonzola  !  ”  There  is 
something  comic-operatical  about  it  all,  like  a  panto¬ 
mime  proclamation  of  the  liberties  of  Sausage-and- 
Mash  or  “  Votes  for  Eggs  and  Bacon  !  ” 

Travel  teaches  us  that  Russia  leather  never  came 
from  Russia,  Dresden  china  from  Dresden,  or  Kidder¬ 
minster  carpets  from  Kidderminster;  so  there  need  be 
no  surprise  over  the  discovery  that  no  cheese  is  made 
at  Gorgonzola.  To  find  its  famous  factories  you  must 
remount  vour  tram  and  proceed  to  Villa  dei  Fornaci, 
the  next  village,  and  there  you  will  find  but  three 
modest  establishments,  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant 
all  the  notoriety.  Either  the  progress  of  civilisation  has 
educated  palates  to  condemn  gorgonzola,  or  else  the 
world’s  supplies  are  of  transpontine  origin.  On  the 
tram  you  meet  a  merchant,  who  says  that  few  people 
know  how  to  eat  gorgonzola.  There  must  be  no  half¬ 
measures.  Let  it  be  either  very  old  and  crumbling, 
or  quite  new  and  soft.  Nor  may  it  be  eaten  alone. 
To  spread  it  on  bread  is  sheer  vandalism.  Finally,  as 
though  imparting  a  cabinet  secret,  the  merchant 
whispers  in  your  ear,  “  Take  the  advice  of  a  friend 
and  expert  :  eat  it  as  old  as  you  can.”  After  all,  it  is  a 
sound  general  rule  that  “  the  old  is  better.” 

Green,  grimy  houses,  which,  unlike  the  cheese,  do 
not  improve  with  age;  a  tired  tram  wading  through  a 
sea  of  slush,  with  muddy  children  racing  it  victoriously  : 
such  are  the  chief  impressions  of  Gorgonzola. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

REPARATIONS. 

SIR, — It  seems  to  me  you  are  quite  right  about 
Germany  and  reparation. 

Speaking  from  memory  I  think  if  you  look  up  Bis¬ 
marck’s  address  to  the  Richstag  in  1878,  you  will  find 
he  said  that  Germany  at  that  time  was  near  bankruptcy, 
while  France  was  more  prosperous  than  it  had  ever 
been.  France  had  had  to  pay  only  £200,000,000. 

F.  C.  C. 

SIR, — In  your  issue  of  the  5th  inst.,  you  ask, 

“  Wasn’t  it  Bismarck  who  invented  the  formulae 
‘  Bleeding  them  white,’  and  ‘  Leaving  them  nothing 
but  their  eyes  to  weep  with  ’  ?  ” 

Well,  it  wasn’t  Bismarck  who  invented  the  second 
formula,  but  an  American,  General  Sheridan.  It  was 
advice  tendered  bv  him  to  the  Germans  in  1870  as  to 
the  way  they  should  treat  the  French,  which  advice,  in 
fact,  the  Germans  did  not  follow.  Bismarck  was  the 
inventor  of  the  first  formula.  He  prophesied  that,  if 
the  French  ever  succeeded  in  defeating  Germany,  they 
would  “  bleed  it  to  the  white,”  i.e.,  as  slaughtered 
calves  are  bled.  It  seems  likely  that,  if  the  French  got 
their  wav,  his  prophecy  would  come  true. 

J.  A.  STRAHAN. 

OFFICIAL  REPRISALS? 

SIR,— I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Montagu  Bain 
knows  a  Russian.  That  is  very  nice  for  him.  I,  too, 
know  a  Russian.  I  also  know  that  twice  two  makes 
four,  and  that,  if  a  herring  and  a  half  cost  three-half¬ 
pence  (alas  !  a  remote  possibility  to-day),  the  price  of 
two  would  be  (approximately)  twopence.  It  may  also 
interest  him  to  hear  that  I  once  knew  an  Englishman 
with  unbiassed  views  on  Ireland.  But  that  was  many 
vears  ago. 

Mr.  Bain  is  really  very  entertaining.  He  should  be 
encouraged  to  write  his  autobiography.  For  with  such 
varied  experiences  the  story  of  his  life  would  surely  be 
delightful. 

Mr.  Bain  knows  a  Russian.  Does  he,  perchance, 
know  a  good  joke  when  he  hears  one?  Or  has  he  lost 
his  sense  of  humour  in  his  search  for  the  irrelevant? 

.  IRISHMAN. 
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THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY. 

Sir, — I  did  not  intend  to  suggest  that  my  political 
views  were  of  any  importance;  nor — to  be  candid,  did 
I  attach  much  importance  to  the  patriotic  or  political 
dejection  of  “  A  Voter.”  With  regard  to  his  criticism 
of  my  English,  I  can  only  say,  “  A  hit,  a  very  palpable 
hit!  ”  1  have  never  troubled  myself  much  about  the 

eccentricities  of  the  English  language,  because  I  find 
that  I  can  make  myself  understood  without  their  aid, 
besides  providing  other  people  with  some  innocent  en¬ 
joyment  in  exposing  my  gaucheries.  If  I  have  thereby 
succeeded  in  raising  the  spirits  of  “  A  Voter,”  no  one 
can  be  better  pleased  than 

ONE  WHO  GAVE  UP  VOTING  LONG  AGO. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  SINN  FEIN. 

SIR, — Quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the 
Irish  Question,  there  is  one  statement  in  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  January  29th  that  would 
not  suggest  in  him  11  that  spirit  of  detachment  and 
breadth  of  vision,”  the  absence  of  which  he  deplores  in 
Mr.  Arnold. 

He  “  would  point  out  that  the  rule  of  priests  has  not 
always  been  entirely  bad  :  priests  led  the  Spaniard  of 
the  Middle  Ages  to  victory  in  his  long  crusade  against 
the  Moor.”  Certainly  their  rule  has  not  been  always, 
nor  entirely  bad — nor  for  that  matter  has  the  rule  of 
Eastern  potentates,  or  cannibal  chiefs;  but  to  place  to 
their  credit  the  destruction  of  Arabic  civilization  in 
Spain  would  seem  to  be  very  doubtful  praise. 

Of  course,  they  led  the  “  long  Crusade  ”  :  the  priest 
has  always  been  a  leader  in  the  struggle  against  free¬ 
dom  of  thought. 

While  all  Europe  was  sunk  in  the  depths  of  super¬ 
stition  and  ignorance  and  held  fast  in  the  trammels  of 
a  deadening  and  hopeless  theocracy,  the  Arabs  in  Spain 
enjoyed  the  utmost  toleration,  and,  by  their  scientific 
outlook  and  encouragement  of  a  healthy  scepticism, 
were  pouring  a  steady  light  of  learning  and  culture  into 
the  darkness  of  Europe,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  Renaissance,  that  was  to  make  possible  the  modern 
world.  Of  course,  the  priests  “  led  the  Spaniard  ” — 
their  very  existence  depended  on  choking  the  source  of 
this  flood  of  rational  thought  that  threatened  rapidly 
to  undermine  their  absolute  power  in  Europe. 

And  subsequently  they  celebrated  the  triumph  of  their 
“  long  crusade  ”  by  instituting  their  “  Holy  (save  the 
mark  !)  Inquisition,”  and  utterly  exterminating  two 
flourishing  and  virile  civilisations  in  Mexico  and  Peru 
with  the  most  terrible  cruelties. 

Even  their  own  God,  with  his  propensity  for  smiting 
his  enemies — as  frequently  reported  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment — must  have  been  mildly  shocked  by  the  atrocities 
of  his  faithful  Spaniards  and  their  spiritual  fathers  in 
the  silver  mines  of  the  New  World. 

CLIFFORD  L.  PLATT. 

“  JURYWOMEN.” 

SIR, — Even  granting  the  contentions  raised  in  your 
article  on  Jury  women,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  ultimate  influence  of  professional  women  will  not  be 
beneficial  to  society. 

At  any  rate,  we  look  to  them;  to  purge  it  of  the  pros¬ 
tration  of  its  intellect  before  a  perpetual  banter,  as 
worthless  as  it  is  immodest. 

T.  F.  BISHOP. 

BREUGHEL. 

SIR, — Verily  the  English  are  a  nation  of  sheep,  fol¬ 
lowing  their  bell-wethers  of  the  press,  who  themselves 
are  only  sheep  of  a  larger  mould. 

See  them  flocking  to  the  National  Gallery,  armed 
with  their  magnifying  glasses,  to  examine  the  Breughel 
‘  Adoration  ’  and  swell  the  chorus  of  praise.  Really, 
there  is  something  exquisitely  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of 
submitting  the  picture  to  the  judgment  of  the  many¬ 
headed. 

But  “  here  stand  I,”  to  assert  that  it  is  a  slovenly 
piece  of  work  (you  have  only  to  look  at  the  inconse¬ 
quent  jumble  of  folds  in  the  shadow  of  the  Virgin’s 
robe),  and  the  beginning  of  that  attempt  to  cover  the 
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space  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

Besides,  it  is  sordid  in  conception,  poor  in  colour, 
poor  in  detail  and  execution;  it  lacks  co-ordination  in 
the  parts  and  harmony  in  the  whole. 

Turning  now  to  the  matchless  perfection  of  the 
Mabuse,  miraculous  in  execution,  I  could  not  go  back 
to  the  Breughel.  While  we  have  the  Mabuse,  we  re¬ 
quire  no  other  ‘  Adoration  ’  to  adore. 

For  my  part  I  would  not  give  twopence  towards 
purchasing  the  Breughel;  but  if  you  must  have  it,  and 
no  doubt  you  will,  let  it  be  as  a  link  in  the  historical 
chain,  in  which  can  be  discerned  the  beginning  of  the 
degradation  of  Art;  leading  to  the  vile  ineptitude  of 
El  Greco,  Tiepolo,  and  that  modern  painter  of  the  slap¬ 
dash  school,  the  content  of  whose  pictures  is  usually 
bare  backs  and  bananas. 

SILVESTER  SPARROW. 

RAILWAY  COLLISIONS  AND  SINGLE  LINES. 

SIR, — -The  recent  railway  smash  with  a  loss  of  seven¬ 
teen  lives  between  Abermule  and  Newtown  was  a 
shocking  affair.  Col.  Pringle  described  it,  I  notice,  as 
‘‘a  plain  tale  of  human  failure.”  For  my  own  part, 
I  would  never  take  on  the  duties  of  a  signalman  or 
train  director,  and  would  get  put  into  prison,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  avoid  them.  But  could  not  the  possibility  of 
fatal  error  be  considerably  reduced?  What  strikes  me 
as  extraordinary  is  that  in  these  advanced  days  a  single 
line  should  be  used  on  the  Cambrian  system  both  for  an 
express  and  a  local  train  going  in  opposite  directions. 

Unless  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country 
makes  two  lines  difficult,  surely  they  should  be  laid 
down  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  are  scraps  of 
single  line  on  great  railways  which  are  mere  survivals 
of  earlier  days,  and  ought  to  have  disappeared  long 

ago- 

I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  railway  lines  and  plans — the  Board  of  Trade, 
or  the  new  and  grandiose  Ministry  of  Transport.  But 
I  hope  that  some  official  inspector,  who  may  be  un¬ 
biassed  alike  by  the  claims  of  Labour  and  the  cries  of 
shareholders,  takes  the  standpoint  of  public  safety,  and 
sees  that  our  railways  are  as  clear  of  danger  as  they 
can  be.  In  Ireland,  of  course,  human  life  counts  for 
nothing  to-day;  but  in  this  country  we  have  not  yet 
reached  that  height  of  savagery. 

TRAVELLER. 

WOMEN’S  DRESS  AND  THE  PRESS. 

SIR, — The  article  on  ‘  Women’s  Dress  and  the 
Press,’  in  your  issue  of  the  22nd  inst.,  is  curiously  illus¬ 
trative,  at  once  of  women’s  reckless  devotion  to  fashion, 
and  the  part  men  take  in  stimulating  that  brainless 
idolatry.  The  chiefs  of  great  newspapers  shrewdly 
exploiting  the  cupidity  of  tradesmen  to  enlarge  their 
advertisements;  the  proprietors  of  vast  emporiums  re¬ 
sponding,  week  in,  week  out,  by  columns  of  insidious 
appeals;  the  cunning  men-milliners  that  meet  in  solemn 
conclave  to  invent  new  designs  based  upon  wicked  ex¬ 
travagance;  the  periodic  sales  that  are  written  up  to  the 
verge  of  exercising  hypnotic  attraction — what  a  con¬ 
centrated  formidable  influence  is  thus  brought  to  bear 
on  untrained  minds,  already  too  keenly  responsive  to 
the  temptations  of  the  ‘‘exclusive  model”!  The 
workaday  world  of  men  and  women  go  on  their  strenu¬ 
ous  way,  largely  unconscious  of  such  temptations  and 
artifices.  Yet  they  have  a  significance  of  their  own  in 
woman’s  history. 

That  history  in  the  past  is  packed  with  anomalies 
that  subvert  the  logic  of  rational  existence,  and  have 
made  her  evolution  one  of  envelopment  rather  than 
development.  Woman’s  subordination  to  frivolity  was 
established  in  a  vmrld  whose  highest  ideal  for  her  was 
to  minister  to  man’s  pleasure,  to  deck  her  person  with 
the  splendour  of  an  eastern  idol,  and  fill  her  days  with 
empty  shows  and  amusement.  When  she  lacked  the 
prestige  of  w'ealth  or  position,  the  world  connbed  at 
conditions  that  yoked  her  to  sex  as  an  ox  to  the  plough. 
In  the  things  that  minister  to  vain-glory  and  the  baser 
passions,  she  was  all-powerful;  in  the  weighty  matters 
of  nationality,  a  shadow  in  the  background.  She,  the 
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high-priestess  of  life,  who  risked  her  own  in  giving  sons 
to  the  world,  has  never  by  right  of  motherhood  been 
given  a  yea  or  nay  in  the  councils  that  doomed  them  to 
fields  of  carnage.  The  government  of  Europe  by  the 
male  half  of  the  human  race  has  all  but  swamped  our 
civilization.  Recovery  and  readjustment  must  needs 
be  a  slow  and  painful  process,  involving  changes  that 
are  at  present  hidden  or  dimly  realized.  Among  them 
may  we  not  look  for  the  scrapping  of  business  methods 
that  are  fruitful  in  perpetuating  a  semi-degraded  phase 
of  woman’s  life?  C.  E.  M.  M. 

Geneva. 

ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  LENSES. 

SIR,— Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  reference 
in  the  Saturday  Review  for  22nd  January,  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  optical  industry  in  this  country  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  that  of  Germany. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  a  Zeiss  lens  which  has 
been  recently  imported,  although  more  expensive 
than  an  English-made  lens,  has  been  purchased  because 
of  its  superior  quality.  We  entirely  agree  with  your 
writer  that  unless  the  optical  industry  in  this  country 
can  produce  lenses  and  instruments  at  least  equal  in 
quality  to  those  made  abroad,  it  does  not  merit  Govern¬ 
ment  support,  but  we  think  it  is  a  pity  that  your 
readers  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  Zeiss  lenses  are 
the  best  in  all  branches  of  optical  work. 

We  should  be  interested  to  know  what  particular 
lens  was  referred  to  in  your  paper,  but  as  specialists  in 
the  manufacture  of  photographic  lenses,  we  produced 
during  the  war,  what  is  now  known  as  the  Cooke-Aviar 
Lens,  which  was  the  first  British  lens  to  successfully 
compete  against  the  best  German  lens  in  use  for  aerial 
photography. 

Referring  to  this  achievement,  Mr.  John  H.  Gear, 
F.R.P.S.,  when  President  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  in  1916,  made  the  following  statement  in  his 
opening  address  about  the  comparative  test  that  was 
made  : — 

“  I  may  say  that  plates  were  exposed  simultane¬ 
ously  at  an  altitude  of  several  thousand  feet  with  the 
Zeiss,  and  the  new  T.T.  &  H.  Lens,  of  equal  foci, 
the  latter  now  known  as  the  1  Aviar  ’  :  the  plates  re¬ 
ceived  identical  exposures  and  development.  I  sub¬ 
sequently  was  asked  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
quality  of  the  lenses  used  in  making  the  negatives, 
not  knowing  what  lenses  had  been  used.  Very  little 
examination  was  necessary  before  I  unhesitatingly 
selected  one  negative  as  being  superior  to  the  other 
— that  one  was  made  with  the  British  lens.  The 
Leicester  firm  deserves  the  congratulation  of  British 
photographers,  and  the  public,  for  having  removed 
the  stigma  from  British  science  and  manufacture 
that  English  lenses  were  inferior  to  German,  especi¬ 
ally  at  a  time  when  there  are  war  difficulties,  and 
shortage  of  suitable  optical  glass.” 

We  think  this  unbiased  opinion  is  worth  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  your  readers,  and  we  should  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  it,  if  you  would  bring  it  before  their  notice. 

'  TAYLOR,  TAYLOR  &  HOBSON. 
WM.  B.  APPLETON 
(Director). 

62,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


I  also  confirm  the  writer  as  to  George  Honey.  I  can 
see  him.  now,  sitting  at  the  table,  carefully  sweeping  it 
for  the  tobacco  dust.  This  was  a  wonderful  perform¬ 
ance.  J.  W.  Ray  was  a  fine  Eccles;  so  was  Richard 
Young  in  the  provinces,  until  ill-judged  applause  led 
him  to  overdo  the  part  to  an  extent  that  was  painful 
to  all  lovers  of  good  acting.  W.  A.  HARLE. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  PROHIBITIONISTS. 


SIR, — How  do  piohibitionists  explain  the  fact  that 
Christ,  on  one  occasion,  performed  the  miracle  of  turn¬ 
ing  water  into  wine  ?  If  all  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  be 
so  entirely  harmful  as  they  contend,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  He  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  it 
would  be  incredible  that  He  should  have  used  His 
miraculous  power  for  such  a  purpose. 

Again,  the  Koran  absolutely  forbids  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  the  rule  has  generally  been 
strictly  observed  by  the  followers  of  “  the  Prophet. 
The  Mohammedans  have  thus  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
prohibition  for  many  centuries,  and  yet  they  are,  almost 
everywhere,  among  the  least  progressive  of  races,  with 
very  little  aptitude  for  the  higher  forms  of  civilisation. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  how  prohibitionists  ex¬ 


plain  these  facts. 

We  are  all,  of  course,  agreed  that  the  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  is  most  injurious,  both  physically 
and  morally,  but  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view 
that,  taken  in  real  moderation,  they  are  not  only  harm¬ 
less,  but  even,  to  some  extent,  beneficial,  and  therefore 
their  total  prohibition  is  an  unjustifiable  interference 
with  individual  liberty.  Why  not  impose  restrictions 
on  the  consumption  of  spirits  and  strong  wines,  while 
refraining  from  all  interference  with  the  use  of  beer  and 
the  lighter  wines?  It  is  the  consumption  of  spirits  that 
does  most  of  the  evil. 

a  •kt'tt  noAUTHTTinV 


LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT. 

SIR, _ It  is  good  news  indeed  that  the  famous  Lexi¬ 

con  is  to  be  reissued  with  revisions.  Those  “  harmless 
drudges  ”  who  annotate  dictionaries  will  now  come  in 
usefully.  What  is  the  humour  of  which  your  note  of 
last  week  speaks?  I  seem  to  remember  that  Liddell 
and  Scott  once  included  the  explanation  of  the  middle 
voice  of  the  verb  “  to  wash  ”  in  the  following  words, 
“  I  wash  myself,  but  this  is  rare.”  Also  there  was  a 
gibe  as  to  the  derivation  of  “  sycophant  from' 
swindling  in  figs,  which  was  declared  to  be  a  fig¬ 
ment  ”;  but  in  the  latest  issue  before  me  this  is 
changed  to  a  “  mere  invention  ” — by  Liddell,  probably, 
in  the  revision  he  made  alone  after  Scott  s  death.  Li 
dell  was  a  glorious  creature  to  look  at,  I  believe;  also 
the  father  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  Alice;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  he  ranked  very  high  as  a  Greek  scholar  You 
proclaim  your  form  of  the  epigram  on  him  and  his  co¬ 
adjutor  as  the  correct  one.  The  form  familiar  to  me 
for  many  years  seems  more  subtle,  and  less  clumsy  m 
rhythm;  but  that  may  only  mean  that  it  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  original.  Here  at  any  rate  it  is  . 

“  Two  men  wrote  a  Lexicon — Liddell  and  Scott; 

The  one  was  learned,  the  other  was  not. 

O  come  now,  ye  Muses,  and  read  me  this  riddle  : 

rlirl  Scott  write,  and  how  much  did 


<  three  MINUTES.’ 

SIR, — My  apology  for  troubling  you  with  a  letter  is 
that  I  was  rquch  interested  in  the  article  Flashes  of 
Silence.’  I  did  not  see  the  performance  of  Arthur 
Cecil  referred  to,  although  I  saw  him  act  in  other 
plays;  but  I  can  confirm  the  writer  of  the  article  as  to 
Lady  Monckton’s  performance.  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere 
also  played  the  wife  in  ‘  Jim  the  Penman.  If  my 
memory  does  not  play  me  false — I  am  an  old  man  the 
latter  actress  did  not  realise  her  husband  s  crime  until 
she  had  brought  her  chair  close  to  the  fire,  and  as  the 
act  drop  came  down,  the  audience  could  see  from  her 
expression  that  what  she  feared  was  true.  That  was 
her  “  Three  minutes.” 


Liddell?”  ,  ,  ... 

e  various  parts  contain  on  the  back  a  clear  mdica- 
of  the  letters  they  include,  publication  in  that  form 
be  an  advantage,  as  the  Lexicon  is  a  weighty  affair 
alance  in  one’s  hands,  or  drag  out  of  a  shelf.  1 
,ys  used  to  tremble  when  my  tutor— -an  admirab  e 
lar,  singularly  short-sighted,  and  of  slender  bui 
to  hold  up  the  huge  book  within  an  inch  of  his 
I  feared  that  the  investigation  of  my  claims  to 
;ism  might  lead  to  the  loss  of  his  balance;  and 
klv  mv  Greek  was  never  worth  that, 
he  parts  of  the  Lexicon  will,  I  presume,  not  be  muc 

r  than  the  bound  volume  is  at  Pres*n,J>  *  ’> 

ny  rate,  as  those  of  the  4  New  English  Dictionary, 
-h  have  an  intolerable  procerity  for  the  ordinary 
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shelf.  They  will  not  go  into  the  revolving  bookcase 
where  I  keep  my  most  valued  books  of  reference, 
though,  being  a  legacy  from  a  famous  bookman,  it  is 
one  of  the  biggest  I  have  ever  seen. 

CANTAB. 


MAULE  ON  DIVORCE. 

SIR, — I  was  much  interested  to  notice  that  in  your 
review  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Lord  Gorell  (p.  94)  you 
speak  of  Maule’s  famous  address  as  misquoted,”  and 
now  available  in  a  contemporary  report  discovered  by 
Mr.  de  Montmorency.  Are  there  any  material  altera¬ 
tions  from  the  following  words,  so  printed  in  that  in¬ 
teresting  selection  of  all  sorts  of  good  things,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hackett’s  ‘  My  Commonplace  Book  ’?  I  quote  only 
the  more  ironical  part  of  Maule’s  address  to  the  con¬ 
victed  bigamist,  who  was  deserted  by  his  wife,  and 
married  again.  ‘‘You  should  have  gone  to  the 
ecclesiastical  court  and  there  obtained  against  your 
wife  a  decree  a  mens  a,  et  thoro.  You  should  then  have 
brought  an  action  in  the  courts  of  common  law  and  re¬ 
covered,  as  no  doubt  you  would  have  recovered,  dam¬ 
ages  against  your  wife’s  paramour.  Armed  with  these 
decrees,  you  should  have  approached  the  legislature 
and  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  would  have 
rendered  you  free  and  legally  competent  to  marry  the 
person  whom  you  have  taken  on  yourself  to  marry  with 
no  such  sanction.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  proceed¬ 
ings  would  have  cost  you  many  hundreds  of  pounds, 
whereas  you  probably  have  not  as  many  pence.  But 
the  law  knows  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor. 
The  sentence  of  the  court  upon  you,  therefore,  is  that 
you  be  imprisoned  for  one  day,  which  period  has  already 
been  exceeded,  as  you  have  been  in  custody  since  the 
commencement  of  the  assizes.” 

LEX. 


THE  RETURN  OF  A  COMET. 

SIR, — We  are  told  that  the  comet  Pons-Winnecke 
will  come  into  collision  with  the  earth  on  June  26th.  I 
should  like  to  make  the  following  suggestions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  return  of  this  comet  to  perihelion. 

Comets  are  bodies  which  revolve  round  the  sun,  and 
are  attracted  by  it  and  by  the  planets.  Some  slight 
conception  of  their  enormous  dimensions  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  fact  that  a  comet  which  appeared  over  a 
century  ago  had  a  tail  of  120  million  miles  in  length, 
and  15  million  miles  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part,  and 
the  diameter  of  its  nucleus  was  about  127,000  miles,  or 
more  than  15  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  This  is 
a  direct  proof  that  the  substance  comprising  a  comet 
must  be  inconceivably  rare. 

Again,  had  the  tail  of  the  comet  which  appeared  in 
1843,  consisted  of  the  lightest  substance  known, 
hydrogen  gas,  its  mass  would  have  exceeded  that  of 
the  sun,  and  every  planet  would  have  been  dragged 
from  its  course. 

The  extreme  tenuity  of  a  comet’s  mass  is  also  proved 
by  an  examination  of  the  tail,  which,  as  the  comet  ap¬ 
proaches  the  sun,  is  thrown  out  sometimes  to  a  distance 
of  90  million  miles  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours; 
and,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  all  that  is,  that 
the  tail  is  at  complete  variance  with  the  laws  of  gravity. 
It  appears  that  this  repulsive  force  is  electrical.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  a  comet  which  approaches  the  sun  with 
a  tail  behind  it,  will,  after  passing  perihelion,  recede 
with  its  tail  in  front  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
tail  may  be  long  enough  to  reach  200  million  miles. 
Then  we  find  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  this  tail 
has  been  absorbed  and  another  one  started,  after  leav¬ 
ing  its  perihelion.  From  the  above  remarks,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  consider  ourselves  justified  in  antici¬ 
pating  an  excessive  meteoric  display  during  the  contact 
of  the  earth  with  the  approaching  comet. 

1TENRY  J.  NASH. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  LAND. 

SIR, — You  have  explained  more  than  once — and  I 
think  the  point  is  sound — that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  unemployed  are  unemployable.  These  would  not 


stick  to  any  trade,  even  if  they  were  capable  of  doing 
more  than  take  money  for  working. 

There  is,  however,  one  occupation  which  might  ab¬ 
sorb  some  at  least  of  those  who  lack  (want?)  work,  to 
the  great  advantage  (1)  of  the  country;  (2)  of  the 
health  of  the  workers  themselves.  That  occupation  is 
agriculture.  One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  of  this 
country,  as  was  discovered  by  sad  experience  during 
the  submarine  campaign  against  us,  is  that  it  is  not 
self-supporting  from  the  point  of  view  of  food.  An 
idiotic  Government  Commission  before  the  war  decided 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  this  country  going  short 
of  food.  Now  the  people  of  England,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  still  pretends  to  do  the  best  it  can  for  them, 
have  had  their  lesson. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  people  understand  it  better 
than  the  Government.  The  latter  urged  all  able-bodied 
citizens  who  could  not  fight  to  raise  potatoes  and  other 
crops.  They  were  raised  with  wonderful  success  in 
view  of  the  short  time  for  learning  the  job.  And  then 
the  Government  broke  their  promises,  and  turned  the 
allotment  holders  out  of  their  allotments. 

A  sensible  course  to  attempt  now  would  be  to  lure  the 
unemployed  to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  other  cereals, 
and  potatoes.  There  is  good  land,  lying  unused,  and 
good  work  to  be  done,  which  is  also  healthy  work  for 
those  employed.  Of  course,  some  solid  inducement  will 
be  necessary  to  get  ex-soldiers  into  the  fields,  where 
picture-palaces  and  public-houses  are  not  numerous, 
also  to  get  these  same  gentry  accepted  and  taught  by 
people  who  know  that  agriculture  is  an  art.  But,  if 
the  Government  can  afford  to  supply  a  little  douceur 
of  a  quarter  of  million  of  money  to  one  of  the  slackest 
of  the  trade  unions,  which  is  a  by-word  for  its  fantastic 
discriminations  of  work  any  one  of  average  intelligence 
can  do,  why  should  it  not,  more  profitably,  encourage 
the  farmers?  These  last  ought,  as  they  do  in  America, 
to  band  together,  and  let  the  Government  know  that 
they  are  able  to  sit  up  and  take  notice,  also  to  vote. 
Then,  perhaps,  they  would  get  a  little  more  attention. 

One  hopeful  sign  is  that  the  Premier  is  not  taking 
so  many  of  his  usual  holiday  jaunts  abroad  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  Now  that  he  has  realised  the 
seriousness  of  affairs  in  these  islands,  things  may  be¬ 
gin  to  improve.  It  is  a  little  late,  it  is  true;  but  we 
must  be  grateful  in  1921  for  small  mercies,  having  dis¬ 
covered  in  1920  that  big  ones  were  merely  a  rumour. 

COUNTRYMAN. 


WASTE  OF  GAS. 

SIR, — I  have  observed  five  gas  flares  flaming  on 
the  front  of  the  Hippodrome  in  broad  daylight.  In  a 
busy  street,  just  opposite  one  of  the  most  frequented 
of  tube  stations,  this  waste  of  gas  is  seen  by  thousands 
daily.  That  it  adds  much  to  the  already  sufficiently 
advertised  attractions  of  the  Hippodrome  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve.  But  it  is  certainly  an  object-lesson  in  the  wild 
extravagance  permitted  without  protest  in  places  of 
entertainment.  Gas  has  gone  up;  gas  is  expensive,  and 
has  to  be  economised  by  those  who  need  it  for  cooking, 
and  for  professional  work  in  reading  and  writing.  But 
a  place  of  amusement  can  afford  to  burn  it  away  when 
it  is  not  in  the  least  needed.  What  a  comment  on  the 
universal  cant  about  economy!  Why  does  not  the 
L.C.C.  restrict  such  useless  and  harmful  waste.  1  do 
not  know  what  power  it  has  to  interfere,  but  municipal 
authorities  might  at  least  tax  such  gratuitous  waste  of 

light  out  of  existence.  DISGUSTED. 

THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY. 

SIR _ The  Underground  is  always  complaining  and 

explaining  that  it  is  frightfully  hard  up.  But  I  notice 
that  it  supports  bright  artists  who  give  us  funny  pos¬ 
ters  about  crowding,  or  solemn  thoughts  (unacknow¬ 
ledged)  fiom  Marcus  Aurelius.  And  the  other  da\ 
a  glance  at  a  fine  new  carriage  brought  to  my  eyes  a 
placard  on  it,  “  This  car  cost  £7»5?o-  How  plea¬ 
sant  to  be  able  to  do  these  things  without  money  !  It 
almost  reminds  me  of  Government  finance.  ^ 
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REVIEWS 

AN  UNDISCIPLINED  ART. 

The  Art  of  the  Novelist.  By  Henry  Burrowes  Lathrop. 
Harrap.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ISTORIANS  who  have  chronicled  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  social  life  during-  the  last  hundred 
years  have  taken  little  or  no  account  of  the  curious, 
almost  dramatic,  suddenness  with  which  in  the  year 
1830  works  of  prose  fiction,  hitherto  thinly  scattered 
over  the  country  year  by  year  from  the  printing  presses 
of  Edinburgh  and  London,  began  to  pour  over  the  land 
in  a  thick,  regular  stream  that  in  recent  years  has  be¬ 
come  an  uncontrollable  torrent.  Masson  estimated  that 
in  1820  there  were  about  twenty -five  novels  published 
in  England,  a  number  that  for  some  years  previously 
had  varied  but  slightly.  But  the  amazing  year  1830 
witnessed  the  birth  of  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  one 
works  of  prose  fiction.  For  nearly  thirty  years  the 
annual  total  remained  almost  constant,  but  in  1870  it 
reached  two  hundred,  in  1874  four  hundred,  and  in 
1913  one  thousand  and  fourteen.  No  one  has  yet 
troubled  to  investigate  what  special  circumstance,  or 
combination  of  circumstances,  made  1830  so  notable 
a  year  as  regards  the  quantity,  if  not  the  quality,  of 
its  fiction.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  casually  blamed 
or  praised,  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  writer,  for  unwittingly  revealing  this  new  means 
of  obtaining  comparative  wealth;  but  ‘  Waverley  ’  was 
published  in  1814,  and  sixteen  years  elapsed  before 
any  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  published 
novels  can  be  observed.  Professor  Lathrop  points  out 
that  the  causes  of  the  second  great  increase  in  the 
yearly  product  of  British  prose  fiction — an  increase  dat¬ 
ing  from  1870 — “  are  associated  with  the  general  pro¬ 
gress  of  industrial  democracy  :  cheapened  processes  of 
mechanical  reproduction,  the  diffusion  of  an  elementary 
education,  the  increased  leisure  of  hand  workers  and 
small  merchants,  diminished  seriousness.”  That  is  to 
say,  he  explains  the  popular  demand  for  fiction,  and  no 
doubt  the  demand  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
creating  the  supply;  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  disclose  the  multitudinous  causes  that  for 
many  years  have  conspired,  and  still  conspire,  to  raise 
the  general  level  of  fiction  higher  and  higher,  until  we 
find  to-day  that  it  has  reached  a  condition  of  compara¬ 
tive  excellence  that  is  a  continual  source  of  astonish¬ 
ment  to  serious  students  of  contemporary  literature. 
That,  at  least,  is  how  it  strikes  a  contemporary.  Of  so 
free  and  changing  an  art  many  views  are  possible. 
What  is  in  effect  the  struggle  between  the  classic  and 
romantic  ideals  may  make  great  differences  of  opinion. 
The  older  man  has  not  the  same  point  of  view  as  the 
younger;  and  both  should  have  a  hearing. 

We  are  well  aware  that  glib  pulpiteers  and  hasty 
journalists  cry  out  upon  all  modern  fiction  for  what 
they  term  its  shallowness,  its  illiteracy,  and  its  essen¬ 
tial  insincerity.  No  doubt  many  novels  are  insincere, 
illiterate  and  shallow;  but  so  are  many  epics,  more 
theological  works,  and  still  more  books  devoted  to 
politics  and  sociology.  The  development  of  an  art  can 
be  appreciated  and  estimated  only  by  an  examination 
of  the  best  examples  of  that  art;  the  fiction  of  the  last 
twenty  years  provides  these  examples  in  almost  start¬ 
ling  profusion.  It  has  been  argued  that  we  have  to¬ 
day  no  writer  of  fiction  who  can  favourably  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  giants  who  worked  in  the  middle  decades 
of  the  last  century,  but  history  abounds  in  examples 
of  the  vain  practice  of  praising  the  past  at  the  expense 
of  the  present.  The  glamour  of  tradition,  of  death, 
of  a  vanished  epoch,  hangs  over  the  names  of 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Charlotte  Bronte; 
for  two  generations  critical  opinion  and  the  world’s 
approval  have  buttressed  their  reputations;  they  have 
conquered  time.  But  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  has  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  still  alive  and  working;  the  generous 
amplitude  and  wonderful  architecture  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett’s  ‘  Old  Wives’  Tale,’  are  obscured  by  the 
theatrical  trivialities  of  his  serial  stories,  whilst 
Thackeray’s  wild  oats — witness  ‘  The  Yellowplush 
Papers  ’  and  ‘  The  Adventures  of  Philip  ’ — have  long 


since  been  reaped  and  burned  by  time;  ‘  The  New 
Machiavelli  ’  of  Mr.  Wells  suffers  in  repute  from  our 
inability  to  judge  it  impartially,  because  of  our  hostility 
to  the  great  body  of  that  writer’s  political  and 
sociological  thought.  But  this  pastime  of  comparing 
the  greatness  of  living  novelists  with  that  of  the  Vic¬ 
torians  is  necessarily  futile;  the  question  can  be  decided 
finally  only  a  hundred  years  hence :  it  will,  indeed, 
decide  itself.  Meanwhile,  there  can  be  no  dispute  that 
some  even  of  our  second-rate  living  novelists,  in  the 
matter  of  technique,  are  much  superior  to  the  writers 
of  the  last  two  generations.  Each  year  at  least  a 
score  of  novels  are  issued  that,  as  regards  structure, 
fall  only  just  short  of  perfection;  they  are  well  and 
firmly  built;  there  is  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  subsidiary 
to  the  main  plot;  the  minor  incident  is  so  devised  and 
distributed  that,  instead  of  clogging  the  action,  it  de¬ 
velops  it;  the  dialogue  is  life-like;  the  narrative  is  en¬ 
ergetic,  and  the  descriptive  passages  are  never  bur¬ 
dened  with  tedious  philosophic  disquisitions. 

But  technique  in  works  of  fiction  has  until  recently- 
been  regarded  as  of  little  consequence,  for  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  as  yet  the  novel,  as  such,  is  formless,  or, 
at  all  events,  may  assume  almost  any  shape  with  im¬ 
punity.  Even  Professor  Lathrop,  who  writes  wifth 
thoroughness  and  an  enviable  intuition,  never  really 
grapples  with  the  problem  of  form  from  the  construc¬ 
tive  point  of  view.  Novelists  appear  to  have  assumed 
that  because  life  itself  is  shapeless,  and  because  their 
art  is  the  one  that  most  minutely  describes  the  com¬ 
plicated  machinery  of  life,  their  work  is  made  the  more 
effective  and  “  truer,”  the  less  it  is  controlled  by  the 
aesthetic  laws  lying  implicit  in  that  work’s  nature.  No 
novel  yet  written  has  been  “  complete  and  harmonious 
as  a  whole  and  vivid  and  definite  in  all  its  parts,  hav¬ 
ing  the  variety,  the  energy,  the  unity,  the  movement 
of  a  living  organism.”  The  great  Victorians  were 
great  in  spite  of  their  incongruities,  the  lack  of  unity 
in  their  work,  their  slapdash  arrangement  of  incident, 
and  their  blurred  outlines. 

Professor  Lathrop,  it  is  true,  throughout  his  book 
lays  stress  on  craftsmanship,  but  his  method  of  doing 
so  is  philosophical  rather  than  practical.  He  declares 
that  the  writer  of  fiction  “  can  hardly  be  hopeful  of  tell¬ 
ing  more  than  how  he  supposes  himself  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  ”;  but  this  is  true  only  in  part.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  successful  artistic  creation  save  the 
fundamental  mystery  of  the  method  by  means  of  which 
the  imagination,  as  Professor  Lathrop  puts  it,  ”  sub¬ 
dues  the  most  various  and  most  incongruous  materials 
to  a  single  though  complicated  order.”  The  rest  is 
but  a  matter  of  the  sure  functioning  of  cold  reason — 
a  mere  business  of  selection,  rejection,  and  present¬ 
ment.  The  solvent  power  of  imagination  is  the  secret 
of  genius;  it  will  enable  an  Emily  Bronte  to  triumph 
over  all  her  faults  of  craftsmanship,  and  will  lend  an 
Olive  Schreiner  a  power  that  sets  at  naught  the 
shackles  imposed  by  inexperience.  But  not  for  this 
reason  have  men  of  genius  been  so  disregardful  of 
craftsmanship  when  writing  fiction.  Rather  has  their 
craftsmanship  been  poor,  because  the  novel  as  a  form 
of  art  has  been  regarded  in  this  country  with  a  toler¬ 
ance  only  just  removed  from  contempt.  Little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Sir  Walter  Scott  concealed 
his  authorship  of  ‘  Waverley,’  because,  in  the  words  of 
Minto,  “  he  considered  the  writing  of  novels  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  grave  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session.” 
Men  who  have  not  the  profoundest  respect,  and  a  love 
approaching  adoration  for  their  art,  are  not  likely  to  dig 
down  to  first  principles  and  discipline  their  material  to 
perfect  order  and  beauty. 

THE  CITY ‘OF  GOD. 

The  Political  Aspects  of  S.  Augustine’s  ‘  City  of  God.’ 

By  John  Neville  Figgis.  Longmans.  7s.  6d.  net. 

HOEVER  would  master  the  thought  of  the 
Middle  Ages  must  know  the  works  of  two  men 
above  all,  of  St.  Augustine,  and  of  Aristotle  in  the 
mediaeval  translations,  and  of  these  St.  Augustine’s  in¬ 
fluence  is  the  earliest  in  time,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
in  range  of  penetration.  His  writings  were  widely  read, 
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and  more  widely  quoted;  up  to  the  middle  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  they  were  supreme  in  mediaeval  theology 
and  in  every  sphere  of  thought  which  theology  con¬ 
trolled.  He  himself  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways 
between  the  old  world  of  Pagan  Rome  and  the  new 
world  of  Christianity,  learned  in  all  that  the  first  had 
to  teach,  teaching  the  second  the  way  in  which  its 
future  lay. 

Among  his  writings  none  is  more  widely  read,  none 
has  been  more  deeply  and  continuously  studied  than 
*  The  City  of  God.’  Written  at  intervals  after  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  Alaric,  it  is  an  apology  for  Christianity 
against  the  praise  of  the  old  faith;  the  first  five  books 
attacking  the  pagan  gods  as  givers  of  earthly  happi¬ 
ness,  the  second  five  showing  that  their  worship  does 
not  bring  eternal  life.  The  next  twelve  books  trace  the 
origin,  the  history,  and  the  consummation  in  eternity  of 
the  ‘  Civitas  Dei  ’  and  the  ‘  Civitas  Terrena.’  It  is 
this  study  which  has  brought  to  Augustine  the  fame  of 
being  the  first  author  of  a  philosophy  of  history,  of 
being  a  leader  of  political  theory. 

The  book  before  us  consists  of  the  six  Pringle- 
Stewart  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Figgis  at  Oxford  in 
1918,  and  now  published  after  his  death  as  his  last 
completed  piece  of  work.  The  central  interest  of  the 
lectures  is  the  relation  of  Church  and  State;  what  was 
St.  Augustine’s  theory  concerning  it,  and  what  teach¬ 
ing  was  deduced  from  his  work  by  succeeding  ages, 
mediaeval  or  modern?  In  his  own  days  Church  and 
State  had  no  relationship  to  each  other,  many  of  the 
subjects  of  the  State  were  outside  the  Church,  and  not 
all  the  Church  were  members  of  the  State.  Centuries 
later  came  the  day  when  Church  and  State  were  co¬ 
terminous,  and  it  was  the  aim  of  many  to  make  them 
coalesce.  Then  came  the  Reformation,  the  splitting 
up  of  Christendom,  and  the  need  for  new  theories  as 
to  the  relationship  between  the  two  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  rules. 

We  shall  not,  in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal, 
attempt  to  follow  the  course  of  Dr.  Figgis’s  admirable 
commentary  on  St.  Augustine’s  great  work.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  while  all  his  exposition  is  clear  and  mas¬ 
terly,  the  chapter  on  the  ‘  De  Civitate  Dei  ’  in  the 
Middle  Ages  is  far  and  away  the  best  thing  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  and  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  book.  The  subject  is  one  that  concerns  everyone 
who  is  interested  in  the  future  of  the  English  Church, 
and  feels  any  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us. 

Deeply  we  regret  that  Dr.  Figgis  did  not  live  to  give 
us  more  of  his  various  and  always  interesting  work. 
One  of  the  most  original  of  the  Cambridge  historians, 
he  was  a  worthy  follower  of  Acton,  Maitland,  and 
Creighton,  different  minds,  indeed,  but  Figgis  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  versatility.  When  he  left  his  cure 
of  Marnhull  for  the  dedicated  life  of  the  Mirfield  com¬ 
munity,  he  rose  rapidly  to  a  leading  position  in  that 
order.  His  gifts  were  quite  unusual,  and  such  as  do 
not  often  in  these  days  belong  to  churchmen.  He 
could  lecture  on  Nietzsche  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  as 
well  as  historians  and  theologians.  He  was  deeply 
read  in  English  literature,  and  had  a  wonderful  memory 
for  poetry.  He  had  that  breadth  of  view  and  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  conspicuously  lacking  in  the  prize 
student  in  a  particular  subject.  His  religious  writings 
had  a  success  unusual  among  modern  conti  ibutions  to 
theology.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  affections  and  many 
friends,  and  preached  with  acceptance  both  to  High 
Church  and  Low  Church,  receiving,  of  course,  a  little 
tribute  of  suspicion  from  both  as  to  his  sincerity.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  a  book  about 
Bossuet.  His  end  was  hastened  by  the  shocks  of  war — 
his  ship  was  torpedoed  off  the  Irish  Coast  as  he  was 
going  to  the  United  States  to  lecture — and  by  the 
strain  which  always  falls  on  a  man  who  can  do  many 
things  and  do  them  all  well.  One  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  intellects  in  the  Church,  he  should  have  been 
made  a  Canon  or  a  Dean,  with  leisure  to  write,  deserv¬ 
ing  such  honours  far  more  than  some  promoted  school¬ 
master.  In  such  a  place  his  vivid  and  somewhat 
restless  temperament  would  have  found  repose,  and 
he  would  have  added  much  to  the  effectual  history  and 
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theology  of  to-day.  For  he  combined  subtlety  with  an 
admirable  humanity.  He  was  never  dull,  and  the  oddity 
of  fortune  which  deprived  him  of  the  harbour  of  a  col¬ 
lege  fellowship,  perhaps  served  him  well  in  the  end.  He 
came  out  of  the  backwater  of  Cambridge  into  the  world, 
and  influenced  it  widely  with  his  voice  and  pen. 

HENRY  JAMES. 

Roderick  Hudson.  By  Henry  James.  Macmillan. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HE  long-announced  “complete  edition  ”  of  Henry 
James’s  novels  and  stories  has  at  last  begun  to 
appear,  and  its  first  volume  is  ‘  Roderick  Hudson.’ 
This  is  one  of  its  author’s  few  romans  which  have  so 
far  enjoyed  the  compliment  of  inclusion  in  a  popular 
“  sevenpenny  ”  library.  The  only  other  to  be  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  is,  we  believe,  ‘The  American.’  Written 
in  1874-5,  when  the  author  was  in  his  thirty-first  year, 
‘Roderick  Hudson’  was  also  his  first  attempt  at  a 
novel,  a  long  fiction  with  a  “complicated”  subject; 
and  in  a  preface  to  it  written  by  him  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  here  reprinted,  he  recalls  the  uplifted  sense 
with  which,  thirty  years  before,  his  idea  had  permitted 
him  to  “  put  out  quite  to  sea.  ”  Up  to  then  he  had  but 
“  hugged  the  shore  on  sundry  small  occasions  :  bump¬ 
ing  about  to  acquire  skill  in  the  shallow  waters  and 
sandy  coves  of  the  short  story,  and  master  as  yet  of 
no  vessel  to  carry  a  sail.”  He  confides  to  us,  further, 
that  in  indicating  the  small  New  England  village  of 
which  Cecilie,  the  Hudsons,  Mary  Garland  and  Mr. 
Striker  were  among  the  residents  as  Northampton,  in 
Massachusetts,  he  was  “  nestling  technically  in  the 
great  shadow  of  Balzac.”  With  equal  candour  he 
confesses  that  his  presentation  of  the  local  social 
organism  of  that  village  fall  so*  far  short  of  what  his 
model  had  done  with  small  towns  in  France  that  he 
might  more  wisely  have  left  this  part  of  his  scene  just 
a  peaceful  rural  New  England  community  quelconque , 
and  not  troubled  to  identify  it  with  Northampton, 
Mass. 

One  of  the  first  features,  however,  of  the  present 
volume  which  readers  will  observe  is  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  style  of  the  1906  preface  and  that  of  the 
1874-5  novel  itself.  The  one  is  in  the  highly  elaborate 
manner  of  the  writer’s  latest  phase,  the  other  in  a 
prose  as  limpid  as  Thackeray’s  at  its  best.  And  here 
we  may  mention  a  piquant  expectation  which  the  edi¬ 
tion  has  happily  falsified.  In  May  last  year,  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse,  writing  in  the  London  Mercury,  told 
a  most  diverting  story  of  a  talk  he  had  with  Henry 
James  at  Lamb  House,  Rye,  at  a  time  when  his  host 
had  lately  re-written  this  very  novel  in  his  latest  style 
for  inclusion  in  the  definite  and  collective  edition  which 
was  to  begin  to  appear  in  New  York  a  year  or  two 
later.  Mr.  Gosse  disapproved  of  this  proceeding,  and 
when,  one  evening,  Henry  James  put  into  his  hands 
“  the  revised  copy,  darkened  and  swelled  with  MS. 
alterations,”  he  faithfully  exclaimed  against  it.  This 
was  after  dinner  as  they  sat  alone  in  the  garden-room. 
Henry  James’s  countenance  darkened.  However, 
after  declaring  that  “  the  only  alternative  would  be  to 
put  the  vile  thing  behind  the  fire  and  have  done  with 
it,”  the  conversation  passed  to  other  topics,  and  pre¬ 
sently  the  two  gentlemen  parted  for  the  night  in  appar¬ 
ently  unruffled  cheerfulness.  Next  morning,  however, 
at  breakfast  the  host  was  so  sombre  and  taciturn,  and 
so  heavy  a  veil  of  gloom  lay  across  his  frowning 
features  that  at  length  Mr.  Gosse  anxiously  inquired 
whether  he  had  slept  well.  Then  down  came  the 
Jacobean  outburst!  “Slept?  Was  I  likely  to  sleep 
when  my  brain  was  tortured  with  all  the  cruel  and — to 
put  it  plainly  to  you— monstrous  insinuations  which 
you  had  brought  forward  against  my  proper,  my  neces¬ 
sary,  my  absolutely  inevitable  corrections  of  the  dis¬ 
graceful  and  disreputable  style  of  ‘  Roderick  Hud¬ 
son’  ”  !  Little  wonder  that  Mr.  Gosse  withered  under 
such  a  blast,  and  inwardly  decided  never  again  to 
raise  the  question. 

Yet,  in  all  homage  to  Henry  James,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  in  this  Mr.  Gosse  was  in  the  right.  His 
instinct,  his  conviction  that  such  a  tampering  with  the 
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text  of  an  early  work  would  have  broken  up  the  whole 
vision  of  Henry  James’s  artistic  development  was 
absolutely  just.  Indeed,  the  baffling  thing  to  us  is 
that,  of  all  men,  Henry  James  did  not  perceive  this. 
What  would  he  have  said  of  a  version  of  ‘  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost  ’  improved  by  its  author  in  his  more 
mature  days  with  the  touches  of  humanity  and 
dramatic  effect  of  which  practice  had  made  him  so 
supreme  a  master?  Should  we  not  have  lost  much 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  wonderful  piece  of  young 
bravura  which  the  comedy  is,  just  as  it  stands?  The 
question  surely  answers  itself ;  and  the  case  is  the  same 
— though  in  a  far  minor  degree — with  *  Roderick  Hud¬ 
son.’  Frankly,  we  doubt  if  what  Henry  James  would 
have  put  into  it  would  in  any  way  have  improved  it. 
In  a  greater  degree  than  many  of  his  later  romans 
it  is  a  story  of  action  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
A  great  deal  happens.  The  scene  changes  frequently. 
Not  Massachusetts  only,  but  Italy  and  Switzerland  are 
generously  drawn  upon.  The  characters  are  sharply 
defined  and  dramatically  contrasted.  Motives  as  well 
as  deeds,  moreover,  find  equal  expression.  The  play 
of  mind  and  character  and  temperament  is  never 
allowed  to  sleep.  We  have  compared  pretty  carefully 
the  present  edition  of  the  tale  with  the  earlier,  and  are 
glad — for  many  reasons — to  find  their  texts  identical. 

So  the  book  makes  a  brilliant  start  of  the  new 
“  set.”  This,  we  gather  (with  an  added  qualification) 
from  a  signed  Note  which  precedes  the  Preface,  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Percy  Lubbock.  It  will 
not,  we  may  remark,  be  literally  complete.  The  short 
story,  ‘Covering  End,’  and  the  two  long  ones,  ‘The 
Other  House’  and  ‘  The  Outcry,’  for  example,  are  to 
be  omitted.  We  shall  miss  Mr.  Prodmore,  the  un¬ 
pleasant  pompous  gentleman  in  the  first-named  of 
these.  How  diverting  is  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he 
stands  among  the  ancestral  portraits  of  the  old  country 
mansion  ! 

“  He  was  a  personage  of  great  presence  and 
weight,  with  a  large  smooth  face  in  which  a  small 
sharp  meaning  was  planted  like  a  single  pin  in  the 
tight  red  toilet  cushion  of  a  guest-chamber.  He 
wore  a  blue  frock  coat  and  a  stiff  white  waistcoat 
and  a  high  white  hat  that  he  kept  on  his  head  with  a 
kind  of  protesting  cock,  while  in  his  buttonhole 
nestled  a  bold  prize  plant  on  which  he  occasionally 
lowered  a  proprietary  eye  that  seemed  to  remind  it 
of  its  being  born  to  a  public  career.” 

However,  there  is  so  much  to  be  grateful  for  that 
we  need  not  dwell  on  omissions.  Those  readers  of 
fiction  who  can  appreciate  manner  as  well  as  matter 
will  find  in  these  books  a  rare  enjoyment.  The  list  of 
the  coming  volumes  appears  at  the  end  of  this  one. 
Certain  masterpieces,  of  course,  stand  out — ‘The  Altar 
of  the  Dead,’  ‘  The  Turn  of  the  Screw,’  ‘  The  Beast  in 
the  Jungle,’  ‘  The  Death  of  the  Lion  ’  (will  its  immor¬ 
tally  comic  Mr.  Morrow),  ‘  Madame  de  Mauves,’  ‘  The 
Ambassadors,’  and  others;  but  over  them  all  are 
generously  shed  not  only  the  verbal  felicities,  but  also 
the  poetic  fancy,  the  deep  analysis,  the  wit  and  irony 
and  elegance  and  passionate  power  of  one  of  the  finest 
intellects  that  ever  devoted  itself  to  the  delineation  or 
delighting  of  mankind. 

There  have  been  many  signs  during  the  last  few 
years  of  the  widening  of  the  circle  of  Henry  James’s 
admiring  readers.  Compared,  no  doubt,  with  the  orb 
of  the  late  Mr.  Garvice  or  that  of  the  living  Miss  Dell, 
it  is  still  small,  but  it  has  a  thousand  properties  which 
the  others  lack.  His  books,  for  example,  are  not  only 
read,  but  re-read,  not  only  borrowed  but  bought,  not 
only  bought  but  preserved.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  in 
the  world  to  discover  a  Henry  James  in  a  second-hand 
bookshop.  His  volumes  do  not  find  their  way  into 
those  last  refuges  of  the  dispossessed. 

SONGS  OF  SYON. 

The  Hymn-Book  of  the  Church.  By  Frances  Arnold- 
Forster.  S.P.C.K.  8s. 

ISS  ARNOLD-FORSTER  begins  a  very  useful 
hand-book  to  the  Psalter  on  a  rather  revolutionary 
note,  somewhat  surprising  in  an  S.P.C.K.  publication. 
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“  If  need  be,”  she  remarks,  “  we  must  have  the 
courage  and  faith  and  humility  to  give  up,  at  the  call  of 
Truth,  traditional  and  dear  beliefs.”  She  speaks  of 
‘‘  cruel  and  vengeful  words  ”  in  certain  psalms  and 
“  un-Christlike  prayers,”  which  mar  their  tender 
beauty.  It  is  true  that  before  1914  “  our  ignorance  of 
war-time  conditions  and  feelings  made  not  a  few  of  the 
Psalms  seem  altogether  remote  from  our  experience,” 
whereas  during  the  war  “  the  Psalms  had  all  at  once 
become  alive  to  us  quiet  English  church-goers;  there 
we  found  a  picture  of  the  ordeal  through  which  our  own 
world  was  passing.  The  cruelty,  the  anguish,  the 
sudden  flight  before  the  pitiless  invader,  such  ills  had 
been  faced  once  and  again  by  a  courageous  little 
nation.”  Sacred  sanctuaries  dishonoured  and  des¬ 
troyed,  fear  on  every  side,  the  dead  lying  unburied  in 
their  streets,  women  and  children  carried  into  exile,  or 
shut  up  in  prison — such  spectacles  before  our  eyes 
made  us  desire  to  wash  our  footsteps  in  the  blood  of  the 
ungodly,  and  wish  to  see  their  habitations  desolate, 
their  wives  widowed,  and  hot  burning  coals  fall  upon 
them.  However,  such  impulses  ought  to  have  been 
“  instantly  crushed.”  We  fancy  this  lady  takes  in¬ 
sufficient  account  of  the  theocratic  attitude  of  mind 
natural  to  the  Israelite  of  old,  whose  vengeful  enemies 
were  the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  bent  on  making  the 
covenant-nation  to  be  no  more  a  people,  and  their  name 
to  be  blotted  out. 

The  attribution  of  David’s  name  to  the  whole  col¬ 
lected  Psalter  was  a  literary  convention,  no  more  in¬ 
explicable  than  the  constitutional  phrase,  used  for  cen¬ 
turies  in  England,  which  spoke  of  legislation  long 
posterior  to  the  Confessor  as  the  Laws  of  St.  Edward. 
King  David,  that  “  sweet  singer,”  seems  to  have 
founded  a  school  of  liturgical  music  to  accompany— 
as  the  headings  of  many  psalms  in  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  show' — the  sacred  hymnody  of  Israel.  The  very 
word  “  psalm,”  as  distinguished  from  “  hymn,”  im¬ 
plies  a  psaltery — as  “  lyric  ”  implies  a  lyre — and  is 
applied  in  the  Hebrew  Psalter  to  only  fifty-seven  pieces 
out  of  the  whole  number.  Scholars  believe  that  musical 
editions  of  the  Psalter  were  made  for  synagogue  use, 
the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Temple  requiring  a  more 
elaborate  apparatus.  But  some  {e.g.,  the  96th)  were 
Temple  psalms.  The  fifteen  lovely  Songs  of  Degrees, 
or  of  Ascent  (120— 134),  were  almost  certainly  sung  by 
joyous  companies  of  pilgrims  who  year  by  year  travelled 
to  Jerusalem  and  climbed  the  Hill  of  Zion.  Other 
parts  of  the  collection  are  national  songs  or  threnodies, 
and  some  are  clearly  personal.  But  the  “  I  ”  of  cer¬ 
tain  Psalms,  when  a  ruler  speaks  to  God,  is  representa¬ 
tive,  not  individual.  The  “  Annotated  Psalter  ” 
brings  out  unmistakably  the  great  influence  upon  the 
entire  book  of  the  Poet-King  David. 

Hebrew  poetry  depends  upon  rhythm  rather  than 
metre,  and  the  rhythmic  movement  of  sacred  dances 
gave  form  to  the  songs  of  those  who  took  part  in  them. 
The  long  acrostic  or  alphabet  psalms  {e.g.,  the  119th) 
were  constructed  in  this  way  for  mnemonic  purposes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  alien  from  the  spirit  of  such  poetic 
rhythms  than  the  wooden  double  Anglican  chant,  dear 
to  modern  eleven  o’clock  congregations  :  the  plain-song 
is  far  more  elastic.  The  Psalter  was  not  compiled  by 
Tate  and  Brady,  nor  yet  by  Dr.  Stainer.  It  is  univers¬ 
ally  noticed  that  the  Prayer  Book,  or  Coverdale’s,  ver¬ 
sion,  is  a  great  deal  more  musical  and  easy  to  sing  than 
either  the  Authorised  or  the  Revised.  Nor  usually  do 
these,  albeit  more  verbally  accurate,  make  the  sense 
clearer  to  the  average  worshipper.  “  The  fierceness  of 
them  ” — but  “  them  ”  is  a  misprint,  dating  from  1541, 
for  “  other  ” — “  shalt  thou  refrain  ”  is  more  .intel¬ 
ligible  than  “  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou  re¬ 
strain  ”  (A.V.)  or  (R.V.)  “  the  residue  of  w'rath  shalt 
thou  gird  upon  thee,”  though  this  corresponds  to  the 
Vulgate.  “  Hot  burning  coals  ”  is  a  simple  expres¬ 
sion,  but  what  are  “  coals  of  juniper  ”?  “  The  trees 
of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap  ”  (P.B.  and  A.V.)  is  clearer 
than  “  the  trees  of  the  Lord  are  satisfied  ”;  “  He 
knoweth  whereof  we  are  made  ”  than  “  He  knoweth 
our  frame.”  As  regards  noble  picturesqueness  and 
freedom  of  translation  there  is  no  comparison — e.g., 
“  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ”  instead  of  “  a  moment,” 
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“  marvellous  worthy  ”  (not,  as  printed  till  lately, 
“  marvellous,  worthy  ”)  “  to  be  praised  ”  instead  of 
“  greatly  to  be  praised.”  By  the  bye,  the  old  English 
word  “  grin,”  meaning  a  trap,  has  been  altered  by  the 
printers  to  “  gin  ”  in  two  places  of  A.V. — “  they  have 
set  gins  for  me,”  “  the  gins  of  the  workers  of  iniquity.” 

Miss  Arnold  Forster  says  : — “  In  many  respects  the 
Psalms  seem  to  us  to  spring  from  a  race  of  spiritual 
giants;  yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  spring  from  a 
time  of  spiritual  childhood;  when  the  Chosen  People 
was  still  fighting  its  way  to  higher  things  without  the 
measure  of  protection,  wherewith  the  proud  patriotism 
and  the  separatist  spirit  of  the  later  Judaism  was  after¬ 
wards  to  hedge  round  its  beliefs  and  stiffen  its  faith. 
And  the  stress  of  this  effort  to  keep  themselves  un¬ 
touched  by  the  surrounding  evils  often  shows  itself  in 
the  fierce  intolerance  of  the  most  pious-minded  of  the 
nation  for  those  who  tempted  them  to  lower  levels. 
But  then,  is  tolerance  the  first  and  highest  of  virtues? 
Or  is  it  not  noted  as  a  mark  of  the  thoroughly  bad  man 
that  ‘  he  abhorreth  not  evil?  ’  ” 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  give  in  popular  form 
the  results  of  the  labour  of  many  students,  and  it  is 
well  fulfilled.  We  notice  a  trifling  slip.  The  interest¬ 
ing  form  of  the  Englished  Apostles’  Creed  in  which  the 
correct  phrase  “  resurrection  of  the  flesh  ”  appears  is 
found  in  all  the  baptismal  services  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
not  only  in  the  Baptism  of  Adults,  but  also  in  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick. 


mechanical  detail  and  expressive  charm,  of  the  countless  beauties 
of  the  music.  No  one  else  can  conceal  their  difficulties  with 
such  consummate  ease,  and  no  one  but  Pachman  can  unfold  their 
delicate  loveliness  with  an  equal  grace.  It  used  to  be  customary 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Rosenthal  as  an  “intellectual,”  a  psychologist 
of  the  pianoforte.  That  may  be  no  less  true  of  him  now  ;  but 
as  he  himself  says,  "In  these  later  years  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal,”  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  he  was  never  so  great  an  artist 
as  he  is  to-day. 

CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS. — London  is  just  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  ci-devant  doublebass  player,  M.  Kaussevit- 
ski,  it  is  entertaining  a  conductor  of  altogether  exceptional  quali¬ 
ties.  He  has  been  proving  it  for  several  Sundays  past  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  and  last  week  at  Queen’s  Hall  he  demonstrated  his 
special  gifts  before  a  still  more  exacting  public.  Together  with  a 
wonderful  amount  of  precision  and  rhythmical  energy,  he  obtains 
the  most  delicate  pianissimos — degrees  of  softness  so  gradual  and 
impalpable  chat  the  phrase  dies  away  into  silence.  Moreover, 
his  effects  are  all  arrived  at  without  effort  or  display,  and  with 
a  sureness  of  aim  that  never  misses  its  mark.  To  accomplish 
feats  like  this  a  conductor  must  be  constantly  working  with  the 
same  orchestra — a  privilege  not  enjoyed,  for  instance,  by  native 
conductors  such  as  Mr.  Adrian  Boult  and  Mr.  Julius  Harrison, 
who  were  both  directing  concerts,  one  ac  Kingsway,  the  other  at 
Westminster,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Both  did  remarkably  well 
in  the  circumstances,  especially  Mr.  Harrison,  who  escaped  for 
48  hours  from  his  duties  in  Glasgow  to  conduct  half  a  dozen 
items  at  the  Enoch  concert.  The  vocal  recitals  of  the  week  do 
not  call  for  notice,  but  two  pianists,  Mr.  Backer  Grondahl  and 
Mr.  York  Bowen,  deserve  fuller  recognition  than  we  have  space 
to  grant  them.  A  third,  Mr.  Leff-Ponishnoff,  who  is  credited 
with  a  highly  successful  d6but,  we  shall  have  a  chance  of  hearing 
later  in  the  month. 

MAGAZINES 


MUSIC  NOTES 

CRITICISM  AND  GOSSIP. — The  value  of  anonymity  in 
journalism  is  questijned  in  these  days,  and,  where  musical  critic¬ 
ism  is  concerned,  it  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  We  seem  to  read 
as  much  about  the  writers  themselves — their  tastes,  habits,  and 

idosyncrasies — as  about  the  art  and  events  upon  which  they  are 
supposed  to  discourse.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  quarrel  with  their 
methods,  so  long  as  their  readers  land  their  editors')  are  satisfied. 
They  are  doubtless  justified  in  their  confident  belief  that  they 
are  sunerior  in  every  way  to  their  predecessors  of  the  Victorian 
age.  They  do  not  wish  to  disguise  the  fact ;  they  are  thankful 
that  thev  represent  a  different  type  of  man — and  thinker.  Their 
habits  of  life  and  thought  have  changed.  Among  other  things 
they  have  adopted  the  custom  of  studying  the  nature  and  psycho¬ 
logy  of  audiences.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  judge  the  music  ; 

We  have  to  read  a  close  and  subtle  analysis  of  its  precise  effect 
upon  those  who  listen  to  it.  Different  audiences  are  im¬ 
pressed  in  different  wavs,  and  this  makes  the  study  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  effect  an  interesting  process.  Hence  are  we  being  told 
that  the  eniovment — i.e..  the  sensuous  experiences— of  those  who 
listen  with  understanding  to  performances  of  chamber  music  is 
akin  to  the  sensations  of  people  under  the  influence  of  “dope.” 
(Indeed,  the  Dutch-American  word  is  now  freely  employed  to 
illustrate  this  novel  condition.!  For  our  part,  we  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  in  this  idea,  though  he  may  be  forgiven 
for  preferring  the  “  alertness”  of  a  Palladium  audience,  iust  as 
some  of  us  preferred  the  “liveliness”  of  a  Monday  Pop  audience 
in  the  old  davs.  But  is  music  actually  falling  to  this  degraded 
level?  ft  is  not  an  intellectual  stimulant,  but  merely  a  sedative, 
or  a  niok-me-un  for  jaded  nerves?  If  so,  the  belief  goes  far  to 
exnlain  the  eagerness  of  certain  sections  of  society  to  saturate 
their  ears  and  hrains  with  the  musical  novelties  of  the  advanced 
school.  But  the  writers  who  deal  with  such  influences  and  come 
into  contact  with  their  ministering  agents  might  perhaps  take 
greater  care  than  thev  do  to  avoid  infection,  and  the  danger  of 
encouraging  a  wrong  habit.  As  we  declared  last  wpek,  music  is 
just  now  at  the  parting  of  the  wavs,  and  it  is  therefore  impera¬ 
tive  that  those  to  whom  the  public  looks  for  guidance  should 
help  their  readers  to  ohtain  a  clear  perspective,  a  more  just  ap¬ 
preciation  of  whither  they  are  tending.  One  imagines  that  thev 
would  he  satisfied  with  a  little  less  gossip  about  individuals  and 
individual  opinions  of  a  sensational  order.  Who  cares  a  rap  for 
these  random  utterances  and  clever  mots  that  excite  so  much 
attention  in  certain  musical  columns?  The  need  of  the  moment 
is  for  sane  and  serious  criticism,  to  encourage  onlv  uhat  is  good, 
what  is  beautiful,  what  is  noble,  in  the  art  that  has  long  eluded 
us,  but  wherein,  if  signs  may  be  believed,  we  are  once  more  com¬ 
ing  into  our  own. 

MR.  MORTTZ  ROSENTHAL. — An  opportunity  far  more  fav¬ 
ourable  than  his  brief  appearance  at  the  Ouinlan  Concert  was 
vouchsafed  bv  Mr.  Rosenthal  when  be  gave  a  full  afternoon  of 
solo  pieces  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  week.  His  supreme  executive 
powers  were  then  in  complete  evidence,  and  we  felt  that  we  were 
listening  to  one  of  the  world’s  really  great  pianists.  He  is  still 
prone  to  over-sentimentalise  in  moments  of  tenderness,  to  overdo 
the  force  of  his  hammer-strokes  in  those  of  passion  ;  and  yet 
we  can  forgive  both  extremes  because  of  the  masterfulness  and 
grandeur  of  it  all.  His  interpretation  of  Beethoven  has  more 
real  depth  of  feeling,  a  truer  poetic  sense,  than  of  old.  His  jjjf 
plaving  of  Schumann’s  ‘  Carnaval  ’  was  as  rich  in  contrast  andijjp 
vivid  touches  of  romance  as  the  music  itself.  He  does  with  Lisztitt 
what  no  other  living  pianist  save  Busoni  has  the  secret  of** 
achieving.  Finally,  his  Chopin  is  a  perfect  realisation,  alike  in 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  ’s  literary  and  social  articles  are  promi¬ 
nent  this  month.  Mr.  Clayton,  discussing  ‘  The  Cinema  and  its 
Censor,’  has  some  very  severe  and  well-founded  criticisms  on  the 
baser  films  dumped  on  the  public  after  they  have  been  used  up 
in  America.  He  has  also  to  remark  on  the  absurd  position 
in  which  Mr  T.  P.  O’Connor  finds  himself  as  Censor,  and  of 
the  still  more  absurd  results  of  his  “  conciliatory  and  reasonable” 
attitude.  Mr.  Wilcox  gives  a  most  illuminating  account  of 
‘Dostoyevski  as  seen  by  his  Daughter,’  in  which  the  great  man 
is  shown  as  scenting  himself  with  eau  de  Cologne  before  sitting 
down  to  write.  There  are  some  interesting  identifications  of  the 
principal  characters  in  his  novels.  Mr.  Huntly  Carter  has  been 
investigating  ‘  The  German  Theatre  in  War-time  and  After,’  and 
finds  it  almost  free  from  commercial  despotism — the  theatrical 
trusts  which  govern  Paris  and  London.  Play-going  has  increased, 
and  there  is  a  wider  variety  and  a  higher  standard  of  plays, 
while  the  classics  are  everywhere  performed.  Mr.  Moult  compares 
the  poets  of  oui  own  time  with  Keats,  and  enlarges  on  the  envy 
which  the  pessimist  of  to-day  must  feel  for  the  optimist  of  a 
century  ago.  Mr.  Julius  Price  describes  the  pictorial  richness  of 
the  Hermitage  at  Petrograd,  and  gives  us  iust  a  little  information 
as  to  its  present  position.  Sir  Thomas  Barclay’s  reminiscences 
of  Bethmann-Hollweg  are  interesting.  Captain  Usher’s  ‘Monthly 
Commentary’  deals  with  the  crisis  of  unemployment. 

THE  LONDON  MERCURY  verse  this  month  consists  of 
half-a-dozen  poems  by  Mr.  Blunden  which  have  the  indispensable 
and  unwonted  merit  (for  a  modern  poet)  of  scanning.  Dr.  Ethel 
Smyth  describes  ‘Berlin  and  the  Kaiser  :  Twenty  Years  ago’  with 
her  usual  power  over  words — we  wish  we  liked  her  music  nearly 
as  much  as  we  do  her  writing.  ‘  The  Way  Home’  degenerates 
into  a  burlesque  of  Mr.  Belloc  at  his  beeriest  and  breeziest,  when 
it  should  have  been  contented  to  remain  a  parody  ;  we  liked  the 
note  of  it,  but  thought  it  forced.  Mr.  Harwood’s  study  of  ‘Mark 
Rutherford  ’  was,  we  suppose,  necessary  to  bring  him  to  the 
notice  of  new  readers,  and  Mr.  John  Freeman’s  portrait  of  Cob- 
bett  serves  the  same  purpose,  besides  being  a  piece  of  good 
writing  itself.  Mr.  Pollard’s  The  Need  of  Bibliography’  shows 
how  that  minor  art  and  science  can  react  on  the  serious  study 
of  literature  and  history.  It  is  written  with  the  skill,  facility 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Pollard 
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among  writers  on  the  matter.  Prince  Mirski’s  Russian  Letter 
teals  with  the  Russian  poetry  of  the  last  half-century  and  the 
German  Letter  of  Hermann  Bahr  with  Austrian  History,  and 
the  impossibility  of  any  Austrian  buying  a  book.  The  ‘Chronicles 
of  literature  and  art  by  Messrs.  Hannay,  Squire,  Shanks,  Free¬ 
man,  Hewlett  and  others  are  satisfactory  without  being  striking. 
Ihe  reviewer  of  ‘  The  Pilgrim  of  a  Smile,’  while  recounting  its 
literary  parentage,  should  not  have  neglected  to  trace  the  com¬ 
pact  of  the  four  friends  to  a  similar  scene  in  Adrian  Hayter  s 
‘Profitable  Imbroglio.’ 

BLACKWOOD  has  the  first  chapters  of  a  new  story,  ‘  The 
Voyage  Home’  by  Alan  Graham  ;  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Walter 
Harris’s  reminiscences  of  Raisuli,  most  interesting  and  valuable  , 
and  more  ‘Vignettes’  of  Irish  life  by  Miss  MacMahon,  whose 
skill  in  catching  the  mind  of  the  peasant  is  quite  remarkable. 
Col.  Butler  has  some  terrible  stories  of  the  experiences  of  refu¬ 
gees  from  Russia  in  the  Bosphorus ;  Mr.  Lamb  continues  On 
Hazardous  Service’ ;  and  Major  Bashford  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  his  journey  from  Memel  to  Libau,  throwing  much  lighc 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Williams 
tells  the  story  of  Rachel,  and  Capt.  Black  describes  a  visit  to 
some  rebellious  Ningtos  in  the  N.E.  frontier  of  India.  A  very 
lively  and  well-assorted  number. 

CORNHILL  begins  a  new  Russian  story  ‘The  Provocacor’  by 
Captain  Blennerhassett,  placed  in  the  St.  Petersburg  of  1904. 
The  short  stories  are  ‘  The  Wade  Monument,’  by  Violet  Jacob, 
a  daylight  ghost  story,  and  ‘The  Word  of  an  Englishman,  by 
Mr.  J  H.  Vabey.  Mr.  Basevi' suggests  in  ‘Below  the  Wedge 
that  we  are  getting  in  the  lower  class  of  the  population  a  segre¬ 
gation  of  the  pre-Aryan  section  of  European  inhabitants  who  are 
incapable  of  benefiting  by  modern  civilisation.  Mr.  Secon  Gordon 
has  a  good  natural  history  article  on  Hebridean  birds,  and  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  tevives  the  memory  of  a  mysterious  sea  story. 
Mr.  Forman’s  note  on  the  residence  of  Keats  during  his  short 
stay  at  Winchester  raises  a  point  of  local  interest. 
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SPORT 

RANCE’S  establishment  of  a  Sports  Ministry  is  an 
innovation  England  might  well  copy.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  multiply  ministries,  but  a  Sports  Minister 
could  with  advantage  supplant  the  Minister  for  Health. 
In  their  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  value  of  games. 
I  he  appointment  of  high-salaried  medical  inspectors, 
the  erection  of  large  quantities  of  houses,  or  the  card-in¬ 
dexing  of  the  medical  history  of  every  person  in  the 
State,  will  do  nothing  to  improve  that  State’s  efficiency. 
Health  is  the  first  essential  of  efficiency,  and  that  can 
best  he  obtained  by  recreation.  The  Education  Au¬ 
thorities  should  also  give  this  matter  more  attention 
than  they  do. 

Hendren  celebrated  his  birthday  last  week  at  Mel¬ 
bourne  by  making  a  score  of  271.  How  we  wish  his 
birthday  had  fallen  during  one  of  the  Tests  !  Colonel 
Douglas  compiled  a  canny  112  not  out,  but  without 
these  two  the  M.C.C.  team  would  have  cut  a  sorry 
figure.  The  trouble  with  this  eleven  throughout  the 
season  has  been  that  they  have  never  all,  or  nearly  all, 
been  on  their  form  at  the  same  time.  A  has  made  a 
century  on  one  occasion,  B  on  another,  C  and  D  on 
others;  but  never  A,  B,  C  and  D  together.  Probably 
the  absence  of  Armstrong  from  the  Victorian  side  made 
a  great  difference.  This  exclusion  has  caused  much 
indignation  in  Australia,  but  we  must  say  that  we  agree 
with  the  selectors’  action.  Anyway,  he  has  been  re¬ 
instated,  and  is  now  playing  in  the  fourth  Test  Match. 

League  Football  is  now  narrowing  down  to  an  excit¬ 
ing  close.  Tottenham  Hotspurs  are  easy  favourites  for 
the  cup,  and  Chelsea  and  Burnley  are  also  well  in  the 
running.  Burnley,  indeed,  have  this  week  established 
a  record  in  the  history  of  the  League,  by  remaining 
unbeaten  for  twenty-three  consecutive  matches.  There 
is,  however,  a  dark  horse  whose  chances  we  fancy;  and 
that  is  Cardiff  City.  The  final  is  to  be  played  upon  the 
Chelsea  ground  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  if  a  London 
team  are  playing.  It  will  also  be  satisfactory  for 
the  promoters,  and  we  hope  they  will  take  adequate 
precautions  for  dealing  with  an  enormous  crowd. 

Scotland’s  victory  over  Wales  at  Swansea  last  Satur¬ 
day  broke  a  long  spell,  for  it  was  the  first  time  a  Scot¬ 
tish  Rugby  team  had  won  on  Welsh  soil  for  29  years. 
The  match  was  an  example  of  the  folly  of  making  big 
changes  in  a  team  in  the  middle  of  the  season.  The 
Scottish  team  was  beaten  by  France,  but  their  selectors 
had  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  fielded  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  team  against  Wales.  The  Welsh 
selection  committee,  on  the  other  hand,  perturbed  by 
the  Twickenham  defeat,  made  wholesale  alterations. 
The  result  was  a  failure.  It  was  madness  to  bring  back 
a  player  so  old  as  Vile.  The  behaviour  of  the  crowd 
was  lamentable,  but  the  fault  lay  rather  with  the  Welsh 
Rugby  Union,  who  failed  to  make  any  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  large  crowd.  We  recently  had  reason  to 
complain  of  the  arrangements  at  Twickenham,  but  they 
were  good  compared  to  the  chaos  at  Swansea. 

The  English  Selection  Committee  have  also  stuck  to 
their  guns;  but  they  had  no  temptation  to  desert  them. 
Identically  the  same  English  team  will — bar  accidents — 
oppose  Ireland  to-day  as  that  which  overcame  Wales 
five  weeks  ago.  We  have  little  to  go  upon  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  Irish  fifteen,  but  that  one  has  been 
collected  at  all  from  that  unhappy  country  is  to  us  a 
matter  for  some  surprise  !  At  all  events,  the  result  is 
not  in  doubt,  and  we  hope  the  English  team  will  not 
obtain  too  runaway  a  victory.  If  they  play  through¬ 
out  as  they  played  for  the  first  twenty  minutes  against 
Wales,  they  are  almost  certain  to  win  with  plenty  to 
spare,  especially  as  they  have  the  Twickenham  tradi¬ 
tion  behind  them.  The  position  of  Ireland  this  season 
is  unfortunately  far  from  rosy,  while  England  seems  to 
have  no  one  to  fear,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
France.  But  you  never  can  tell. 


The  Royal  Air  Force  has  an  enterprising  Rugby 
team,  but  the  outsiders,  are  weak  at  present.  Last 
Saturday,  therefore,  after  Mr.  Mylne  had  been  carried 
off  the  field  and  Captain  Wakefield  had  come  out  of 
the  pack  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  three-quarter  line,  the 
Navy  had  the  game  well  in  hand,  winning  by  35  points 
to  3.  Commander  Davies  and  Mr.  Kershaw,  the 
England  halves,  evidently  relished  their  exercise  gallop. 
The  former  was  at  the  top  of  his  form,  dodging,  feint¬ 
ing,  and  finding  touch  with  delightful  skill.  The  three- 
quarters  were  inspired  by  him,  notably  Mr.  Evan- 
Thomas  on  the  left  wing.  He  used  to  play  at  full-back, 
but  has  now  found  his  true  place,  where  his  speed  and 
strength  tell.  With  a  little  more  swerve,  he  would  be 
formidable  indeed,  but  he  was  twice  tackled  from  be¬ 
hind,  before  he  burst  through  with  a  fine  try.  The  Air 
Force  forwards,  as  always,  shoved  valiantly,  and  never 
spared  themselves  in  the  loose. 

Perhaps  rather  too  much  has  been  said  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  with  which  the  Spring  Handicaps  have  been  com¬ 
piled.  Certainly  the  acceptances  are  good,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  owners  are  apt  to  remove  their 
horses  for  other  reasons  besides  a  consideration  that 
the  weight  is  too  high.  That  is,  of  course,  always  the 
case.  The  withdrawal  of  23  out  of  the  77  entered  for 
the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  is  not,  however,  evidence  of 
extraordinary  success.  Just  a  quarter  of  the  48  in  the 
City  and  Suburban  go  out,  and  the  disappearance  of 
only  7  °f  the  69  in  the  Kempton  Park  Jubilee  is  remark¬ 
ably  good.  The  disquisitions  about  the  chances  of  the 
horses  left  in  are  valueless  for  the  reason  that  at  the 
present  time  several  at  least  of  the  trainers  concerned 
cannot  know  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  get 
their  charges  ready.  The  downs  at  some  training 
quarters  are  so  heavy  that  fast  work  must  be  delayed 
for  an  indefinite  time,  until  conditions  improve.  One 
of  these  places  is  Wantage,  where  Mr.  J.  B.  Joel’s  Corn 
Sack  is  being  prepared.  Good  judges  are  of  opinion 
that  this  horse  would  have  an  excellent  chance  for  the 
Lincolnshire  Handicap,  if  thoroughly  fit  on  the  day. 
Whether  he  can  be  made  fit  appears  doubtful;  but  if  not 
ready  by  the  16th  March,  he  might  be  so  for  the  City 
and  Suburban,  which  he  won  last  year.  That  is  set 
for  the  20th  April. 

Of  the  92  nominated  for  the  Grand  National,  20  go 
out,  and  in  the  circumstances  that  is  an  acceptance 
better  than  the  average.  Only  17  owners  have  indeed 
taken  out  their  horses,  for  two  of  the  others  have  died 
since  the  weights  were  published.  The  trouble  with 
regard  to  this  race  is  that  a  dangerously  large  field  is 
anticipated,  for  that  means  almost  inevitable  falls,  and 
a  number  of  the  loose  horses  who  are  always  respon¬ 
sible  for  mischief.  Having  got  rid  of  their  riders, 
horses  usually  gallop  to  the  next  fence,  sometimes 
jumping  it  to  continue  to  interfere,  sometimes  swerving 
into  their  neighbours  with  disastrous  results.  The 
safest  of  jumpers,  when  left  to  themselves,  are  as  likely 
to  be  knocked  down  as  others  who  have  seemed  to  have 
little  hope  of  what  is  called  “  getting  the  course.”  Of 
late  years  the  fences  have  been  considerably  stiffer  than 
they  were  at  an  earlier  period.  In  1911,  for  instance, 
when  some  mishap  befell  25  of  the  26  starters,  too  much 
was  demanded  of  them.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Grand 
National  should  remain  the  severest  test  to  which 
a  steeplechaser  can  be  subjected;  but  there  are 
limits. 

“  Celui  qui  parie  jamais,  gagne  toujours.”  The 
excellence  of  this  French  maxim  is  emphasized  from 
tjime  to  time  on  the  turf  by  the  collapse  of  a  favourite, 
which,  mysteriously  anticipated  by  a  few  persons  who 
have  exceptional  intelligence,  or  are  able  to  get  it, 
comes  as  a  shock  to  the  general  public.  The  disap¬ 
pearance  of  Always  from  the  Grand  National  is  such  a 
shock,  and  has  probably  put  a  lot  of  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  book-makers.  He  was  well  in  the  front 
among  the  best  fancied  horses  before  he  sprained  an  off- 
fore  tendon. 
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Margaret  tilly. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Rita  sharpe. 

VIOLONCELLO  RECITAL, 

Assisted  by  JOHN  HUNTINGTON  (Vocalist). 

At  the  Piano  -  -  -  -  CECIL  DIXON. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 


L 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

ILIAS  MACKINNON. 

PIANO  RECITAL. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.l.  Gerrard  5564. 
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If  you  under-insure  your  home  and  have 
a  fire  the  loss  falls  upon  yourself. 

If  you  under-insure  your  life  the  loss 
falls  upon  your  wife  and  family. 

PROTECT  YOUR  FAMILY 

by  affecting  a 

LIFE  POLICY  and  a  FIRE  POLICY 

WITH  THE 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 


KING'S 

HEAD 

Tobacco 

A  pipe  filled 
with  this  ripe 
tobacco,  and  a 
pouch  to  replen¬ 
ish  the  empty 
bowl,  are  an  as¬ 
surance  of  quiet 
contentment, 
a  nd  perfect 
satisfaction. 

The  flavour  is 
satisfying  to  the 
experienced  smoker. 


THRU  MUNS 

is  a  similar  but  milder  blend 

Both  ar«  sold  everywhere  at  1/2  per  oz. 
Tins  :  2-oz.  2/5— 4-0*.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

lo'i 

ZO't 

50’» 

too-* 

MEDIUM  6d 

1/- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND  ol 

MADE  Oa 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

SUptien  Mitchell  ft  Son,  Branch  ol  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  tod  Ireland),  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow 

88a 


THE  CITY 

THE  tardy  announcement  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  to  the  dropping  of  the  Excess  Pro¬ 
fits  Duty  has  induced  a  little  more  confidence  in 
financial  and  industrial  circles.  If  the  statement  had 
been  made  several  months  ago,  it  would  have  done 
more  good  than  is  possible  now.  The  golden  eggs 

having  begun  to  fall  off,  it  is  hoped  that  by  removing 
the  cause  of  the  dearth,  matters  will  improve.  E.P.D. 
is  no  longer  a  paying  proposition.  In  the  long  run,  it 
never  was,  because  it  ultimately  destroyed  what  it  fat¬ 
tened  upon,  namely,  enterprise  and  thrift.  The  increase 
in  the  rate  last  year  was  part  of  the  Government’s  pro¬ 
gramme  of  deflation  and  policy  of  pander  to  the  Labour 
party.  What  it  has  cost  both  the  Government  and 
Labour  is  already  painfully  evident.  Dear  money  and 
E.P.D.  have  brought  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  insolvency.  It  now  remains  to 
re-establish  what  has  been  destroyed.  One  useful  step 
in  that  direction  has  been  made.  The  next  is  to  reduce 
the  Bank  Rate. 

A  first  effect  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Birmingham 
speech  was  a  rally  all  round  the  Stock  Exchange.  This 
gave  rise  to  renewed  hopes  of  a  general  recovery,  but 
markets  have  since  relapsed  into  their  old  rut,  where 
they  seem  likely  to  remain  until  cheaper  money  comes 
along  to  give  things  a  fillip.  However,  interest  has 
been  stimulated  in  a  few  individual  counters  famous  for 
their  huge  E.P.D.  payments  in  past  years.  Some  not¬ 
able  examples  are  Imperial  Tobacco,  Courtauld,  Bur- 
mah  Oil,  British  American  Tobacco,  Associated  Port¬ 
land  Cement,  and  De  Trey,  together  with  some  of  the 
Insurance  Companies.  It  is  estimated  that  British 
American  Tobacco  has  paid  in  duty  not  less  than 
£3,000,000  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the  fact 
that  the  profit  of  Imperial  Tobacco  at  £6,659,800  last 
year  was  nearly  double  that  of  1916  will  afford  some 
idea  of  the  company’s  liability  for  E.P.D.  The  amount 
allocated  last  year  for  duty  was  £1,300,000.  In  the 
case  of  Courtauld  a  pre-war  profit  of  less  than  £500,000 
contrasts  with  £2,280,860  on  account  of  1919.  Among 
Insurance  Companies  some  heavy  contributors  to 
E.P.D.  have  been  Liverpool  and  Globe  with 
£1,125,000,  Commercial  Union  with  £678,389,  and 
Royal  Exchange  with  £380,000. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  proposed  can¬ 
cellation  of  war  debt  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
lies  the  remedy  for  nine-tenths  of  the  financial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  disability  under  which  the  entire  world  is 
labouring  to-day.  The  original  suggestion  is  that  the 
United  States  should  cancel  the  amount  of  European 
indebtedness  to  that  country  on  the  understanding  that 
we,  together  with  Fiance,  should  write  off  the  amount 
of  our  loans  to  the  other  allied  countries.  Subsequently 
the  more  concrete  proposal  was  that  we  would  remit 
some  £1,700,000,000  due  to  us,  provided  America  can¬ 
celled  the  £800,000,000  due  from  us.  The  project 
should  not  be  regarded  either  as  Utopian,  or  idealistic. 
It  is  in  reality  the  soundest  and  most  businesslike  pro¬ 
position  that  could  possibly  be  broached  at  the  present 
time.  Very  little  imagination  is  necessary  to  realize 
the  immense  benefit  present  and  future  which  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  these  lines  would  confer  on  all  concerned. 
America,  above  all,  has  most  to  gain  by  such  an  agree¬ 
ment.  The  trade  of  that  country  has  suffered  more 
from  the  exchange  barrier  than  any  other;  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  any  improvement  can  set  in  until  the 
exchange  becomes  more  normal.  The  cancellation  of 
war  debt  would  probably  bring  about  the  adjustment 
of  the  international  exchanges  without  which  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  must  continue  to  be  stifled.  Let  us 
hope  the  proposal  will  not  fall  to  the  ground  through 
any  petty  political  reason  or  narrow-minded  prejudice. 

Notwithstanding  the  lengthy  speech  recently  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  Premier,  there  is  still  considerable  doubt 
whether  the  £11,300,000,000  due  from  Germany  can 
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be  paid  without  doing-  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
recipients.  Obviously  it  cannot  be  paid  in  gold,  and  if 
payment  is  made  in  g-oods,  these  will  compete  with  the 
products  of  our  own  manufacturers.  Already  we  have 
had  an  object-lesson  in  the  slump  in  our  ship-building- 
industry  which  followed  upon  the  allocation  of  merchant 
tonnage  surrendered  by  Germany.  It  would  seem 
from  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  statement,  how-ever,  that  the 
Allies  have  not  overlooked  this  aspect  of  the  matter. 
The  proposed  duty  on  all  German  exports  is  quite 

a  sound  scheme,  which  will  give  protection  to  our 
workers  in  all  neutral  markets.  But  unless  any  goods 
received  in  payment  are  distributed  free  to  the  neces¬ 
sitous  poor,  we  fail  to  see  how  a  check  to  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  British  products  can  be  avoided. 

The  result  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  6%  Loan 
of  £5,000,000  is  hardly  up  to  expectations.  The  un¬ 
derwriters  have  been  left  with  more  than  one-half  the 
issue,  or,  to  be  exact  57.5%.  The  amount  of  public 
applications  is  said  to  be  about  £2,150,000. 

Numerous  new  industrial  issues  are  understood  to  be 
in  the  offing,  awaiting  more  propitious  conditions  be¬ 
fore  making  their  d^but.  But  capital  is  very  shy  at 
present,  preferring  the  safe  seclusion  of  bank  deposits 
to  the  stormy  waters  of  industrial  enterprise.  Next  week 
will,  however,  see  the  issue  of  8%  convertible  debenture 
stock  at  95  by  the  Leeds  Forge  Company  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Bristol  Wagon  and  Carriage  Works. 

Holders  of  French  5%  Rentes  of  1915  are  anxiously 
awaiting  a  statement  as  to  what  will  happen  when  the 
remaining  coupon  due  on  Wednesday  next  has  been 
cashed.  The  bonds  will  then  become  bad  delivery  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  presumably  the  French 
Government  will  issue  new  bonds  w-ith  fresh  coupon 
sheets.  The  questions  that  arise  are  whether  the 
holders  will  have  to  pay  for  the  English  stamp  on  the 
new  bonds,  or  whether  they  will  be  allowed  to  “  swear 
off  ”  the  stamp,  and  get  a  substituted  security.  Most 
important  of  all  is  the  question  whether  the  new  bonds 
will  bear  the  stamp  “  souscription  Anglaise,”  in  the 
absence  of  which  they  would  be  merely  worth  as  much 
as  the  bonds  of  the  French  issue,  that  is  some  six  or 
seven  points  less  than  the  English  issue.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Bank  of  England  will  clear  up  the  un¬ 
certainty  at  an  early  date. 

Heavy  liquidation  from  the  North  has  had  a  very 
depressing  effect  on  the  Oil  Share  Market.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  some  of  the  Scottish  Banks  have  been  turn¬ 
ing  out  pawned  stock,  since  it  became  evident  that  the 
Chancellor’s  E.P.D.  statement  was  not  going  to  set  the 
market  ablaze.  It  is  advisable  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  share  slump  and  conditions  in  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry.  The  former  is  due  solely  to  present  financial 
conditions,  and  can  have  little  bearing  on  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  Although  it  is  impossible  to 
put  a  period  to  the  present  depression,  there  is  no  gain¬ 
saying  the  fact  that  the  big  shares  have  already  fallen 
to  levels  which  promise  a  high  dividend  yield. 

American  buying  of  Mexican  bonds  has  lifted  prices 
several  points.  A  good  impression  has  been  created  by 
the  statement  that  the  Mexican  Government  has  in¬ 
vited  a  representative  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
to  visit  Mexico  to  confer  with  the  Government,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  announcement  of  a  definite  scheme  for 
funding  the  arrears  on  the  debt  will  be  made  in  due 
course.  These  arrears  amount  to  approximately 
£15,000,000,  while  the  total  of  the  debt  listed  in  Lon¬ 
don  is  about  £55,000,000.  It  is  a  relatively  small  sum 
for  a  country  with  such  valuable  natural  resources,  and 
as  confidence  is  felt  in  the  personnel  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration,  Mexican  loans  appear  wrorth  holding, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  free  from  speculative  risk. 
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state  of  “  provisional  liquidation.”  A  special  manager 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Court  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Arthur  Whinney,  whose  observation  that,  What  the 
Company  really  wants  is  a  moratorium,”  might  be 
given  a  very  much  wider  application  in  the  present 
state  of  industrial  finance.  Estimating  the  value  of 
the  company’s  stocks  at  £400,000,  consisting  of  raw- 
materials  and  chassis,  finished  and  unfinished,  a  net 
surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  was  shown  amounting 
to  about  £25,000.  Apparently  this  valuation  only 
holds  good,  provided  the  company  remains  a  going 
concern.  Failing  this,  Sir  Arthur  Whinney  appeared 
to  think  that  in  the  event  of  a  compulsory  sale  of  assets 
the  unsecured  creditors  might  get  6s.  8d.  in  the  £.  The 
alternative  suggested  was  that  £  100,000  be  raised  in 
the  form  of  First  Debentures,  and  that  trade  creditors 
and  noteholders  should  be  given  second  mortgage  de¬ 
bentures.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  business  should 
continue  until  a  definite  scheme  was  formulated.  A 
committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Mr.  Oliver  Sun¬ 
derland  representing  various  creditors,  and  Mr.  Harris 
for  the  Slough  Trading  Company,  to  confer  with  Sir 
Arthur  Whinney  and  the  directors. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  Governments  of  Malaya 
have  been  asked  to  intervene  with  hqlp  for  rubber 
plantations  over  the  present  crisis  are  interesting.  Legis¬ 
lation  is  asked  for  to  impose  a  50%  reduction  in  output 
to  be  effective  for  the  6  months  to  June  30th  next.  Any 
mature  estate  seeking  financial  help  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  cease  production  entirely  for  6 
months,  and  set  aside  50%  of  its  profits,  as  they  accrue, 
for  repayment  of  the  loan.  The  provision  is  made  for 
assisting  young  plantations  under  2\  years  old.  Other 
countries  producing  plantation  rubber  are  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  a  view  to  adopting  similar  measures. 
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At  a  meeting  this  week  of  the  principal  creditors  of 
Straker-Squires,  the  company  was  described  as  in  a 
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SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS 
COMPANY 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C. 

Dr.  Charles  Carpenter  (the  chairman)  presided,  and  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men,— This,  the  twenty-fourth  time  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
preside  over  these  meetings,  will  be  the  first  of  the  annual  ones 
it  is  in  future  proposed  to  hold.  Whatever  doubts  may  have  been 
felt  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  longer  interval  have  been  re¬ 
moved  as  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  last  twelvemonth. 
In  pre-war  days  the  half-yearly  meetings  were  generally  pleasant 
functions,  not  differing  seriously  one  from  another,  nor  in  the 
statements  made  from'  the  Chair.  When  we  look  back  upon 
those  times  we  not  only  realise  how  heavy  and  anxious  are  the 
responsibilities  which  post-war  conditions  have  placed  upon  us, 
but  we  see  that  a  survey  extending  over  the  whole  of  1920  gives 
a  truer  picture  than  would  be  obtained  by  Jhe  juxtaposition  of 
its  two  halves,  the  first  opening  promisingly  and  the  second  clos¬ 
ing  disappointingly. 

In  framing  our  post-war  policy  as  to  the  financial  basis  upon 
which  we  should  endeavour  to  reconstruct  our  undertaking  we 
had  the  choice  of  two  alternatives.  The  obvious  one  was  to 
amend  our  sliding  scale  by  the  application  thereto  of  a  higher 
standard  price  for  gas.  This,  you  will  remember,  was  the 
course,  purely  a  war-time  expedient,  which  we  adopted  in  1917 
when  we  joined  with  most  other  gas  companies  in  an  endeavour 
to  obtain  some  relief  from  Parliament  of  the  unjust  working  of 
the  scale.  The  proposal,  which  was  a  perfectly  simple  measure 
of  relief,  was  viewed  with  disfavour,  and  was  finally  set  aside 
for  the  arbitrary  regulation  which  has  since  and  until  last  year 
authorised  the  payment  of  our  meagre  dividend. 

We  were  therefore  not  predisposed  to  rely  a  second  time  upon 
joint  action  with  the  industry,  fearing  that  as  it  had  proved 
unable  to  obtain  a  fair  measure  of  justice  in  1918  it  might  equally 
fail  in  1920.  But  there  was  a  still  more  important  factor  to  be 
considered.  It  did  not  appear  that  any  future  relief  that  could 
be  granted  en  bloc  would  go  further  than  a  restoration  of  the  pre¬ 
war  position,  and  a  feeling  had  long  been  gathering  strength 
among  your  Board  that  the  remuneration  of  gas  capital  had  been 
outdistanced  by  the  altered  circumstances  of  its  investment  and 
the  changed  conditions  under  which  it  had  to  compete  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Those  fears  turned  out  to  be  well  grounded. 

I  would  draw  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Gas 
Regulations  Act  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  expressly  framed  with  the  object  of  reconstituting  the  pre¬ 
war  position  and  nothing  further.  We  therefore,  as  you  are 
aware,  decided  to  cut  ourselves  adrift  from  the  impediments  of 
the  sliding  scale,  and  a  year  ago  asked  and  obtained  your  consent 
to  the  promotion  of  a  Bill  aiming  at  the  re-establishment  of  the 
economic  basis  of  the  undertaking  upon  a  sounder  foundation 
than  the  old  one  had  proved  itself  to  be.  With  one  exception 
Parliament  adopted  in  toto  our  proposals.  They  were  exceedingly 
simple  ones.  They  were  founded  upon  experience  which  had 
proved  that  the  state  of  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
1920  was  not  comparable  with  that  prevailing  in  1875,  when  the 
sliding  scale  was  initiated.  A  third  partner'had  been  taken  into 
that  partnership  between  consumer  and  shareholder,  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  interest  between  whom  was  the  object  of  the  earlier 
legislation.  Moreover,  competition  of  the  keenest  possible  char¬ 
acter  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  gas  undertakings  and  lifted 
them  up  from  the  reproachful  status  of  mere  monopolies  to  that 
of  organisations  conducted  on  a  business  footing  in  common  with 
other  industries,  and,  like  them,  susceptible  to  the  stimulus  of 
competition  in  ensuring  a  high  order  of  business  enterprise  and 
management. 

Now,  our  Act  of  last  Session  identifies  the  interests  of  con¬ 
sumer,  capitalist,  and  employee.  For  the  first  named,  the  con¬ 
sumer,  it  fixes  in  his  interest  a  fair  or  “  basic  ”  price  (using  the 
words  of  the  Act)  for  his  commodity,  in  this  case,  gas.  For  the 
second,  the  capitalist,  it  fixes  a  fair  rate  for  the  use  of  his  money  ; 
not,  mark  you,  limiting  any  further  profits  capital  is  encouraged 
to  seek  by  the  exploration  of  all  avenues  for  economical  working, 
for  the  extension  of  business,  or  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the 
markets  in  respect  of  raw  material  or  of  bye-products.  But  by 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  indicated,  capital  secures  a  living 
wage  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  all  vicissitudes  just  as  labour 
is  entitled  to  its  living  wage  under  precisely  similar  conditions. 

Now  what  will  happen  if  and  when  profits  accumulate  beyond 
what  is  absorbed  in  providing  the  consumer  with  gas  at  the  fair 
or  basic  price,  capital  with  its  fair  remuneration  for  its  use, 
and  labour  with  its  fair  wages  for  its  services?  Three-fourths 
of  such  surplus  profit  will  be  allocated  to  the  consumer  by  way 
of  reduction  in  the  price  charged  for  gas,  and  the  remainder 
divided  equally  between  capital  and  labour — that  is  to  say,  be¬ 
tween  the  shareholder  and  the  employee. 

All  three  parties  to  this  tripartite  partnership  are  thus  secured, 
in  the  one  case  a  fair  price,  in  each  of  the  other  two  cases  a  fair 
return.  These  latter  are,  therefore,  provided  with  a  stimulus  to 
do  their  best  for  the  undertaking  by  the  knowledge  that  while 
three-fourths  of  the  result — the  lion’s  share,  in  fact — goes  to  the 
consumer,  they  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  substantial 
portion  for  themselves. 

Now  it  is  very  important  that  you  should  not  imagine  that  this 
is  going  to  take  place  forthwith.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  future 
is  extremely  uncertain  and  no  one  knows  what  is  going  to  happen 
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in  relation  either  to  our  raw  material,  coal,  or  to  our  bye-pro¬ 
ducts,  coke,  ammonia,  etc.,  during  the  next  twelvemonth  or  so. 
We  have  got  to  proceed  very  warily,  remembering  that  our 
primary  duty  to-day  is  to  do  nothing  which  is  likely  to  injure 
in  any  way  a  business  which  is  at  present  in  an  extremely  healthy 
condition. 

We  want  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  down  the  price  of  gas  to 
something  like  its  present  figure  and  not  to  alarm  the  consumer 
and  risk  permanently  damaging  our  relations  with  him  by  even 
temporarily  raising  our  price  to  get  over  our  near  future  diffi¬ 
culties  so  long  as  we  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Prices  are  at  the 
moment  far  from  stabilised  ;  we  must  be  patient  and  wait  with 
prudence,  knowing  that  if  we  are  not  sharing  profits  on  the  scale 
to  which  we  are  entitled  with  justice,  we  are  -at  least  getting 
paid  at  the  basic  rate  for  the  use  of  our  money  until  better  times 
come. 

In  connection  with  this  you  will  remember  that  in  promoting 
our  Bill  we  expected  to  get  6  per  cent,  on  all  our  ordinary  stock 
Parliament,  however,  divided  old  stock  from  new  in  this  respect, 
and  while  allowing  6  per  cent,  on  future  issues  fixed  5  per  cent, 
for  the  present  stock.  It  was  a  disappointment,  but  after  all 
recognition  of  the  new  principle  goes  a  long  way  to  compensate 
existing  shareholders  for  the  limitation  to  the  lower  figure.  These 
rates  have  become  a  cardinal  feature  of  our  new  charter  and  will 
remain  undisturbed  even  though  the  unexpected  course  of  events 
may  impel  us  to  seek  in  due  course  a  revision  of  the  present  figure 
now  constituting  a  fair  or  basic  price  for  gas.  In  future,  there¬ 
fore,  your  5  per  cent.,  or  6  per  cent.,  as  the  case  may  be,  will 
be  assured  under  all  circumstances,  and  what  you  will  receive 
in  addition  thereto  will  vary  according  as  trading  conditions 
fluctuate. 

Turning  now  to  the  accounts  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with 
some  very  striking  figures.  Our  expenditure  is  now  over 
.£5,000,000  per  annum,  of  which  salaries  and  wages  account  for 
over  two  millions,  and  coal  for  another  two  and  one-third  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  probably  two-thirds  is  also  for  labour.  Our  gas 
and  fittings  rental  only  provides  us  with  three  and  a  third  mil¬ 
lions  to  meet  this,  and  we  should  not  have  balanced  expenditure 
with  income  had  it  not  been  for  the  remarkable  buoyancy  of 
residuals.  The  high-water  mark  of  these  has  passed,  and  a 
strong  ebb  set  in,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  forecast. 
Unfortunately  the  miners’  strike  ruined  for  this  season  our  export 
trade  in  coke,  on  which  we  largely  rely  for  our  ability  to  meet 
our  heavy  coal  bill.  Apart  from  the  burden  on  the  consumer 
and  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  country,  the  cost  and  loss  due  to 
stacking  coke  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum,  and  the  money  locked 
up  in  these  stocks  could  be  put  to  better  use. 

We  regard  with  satisfaction  the  coming  decontrol  of  the  mining 
industry.  Our  coal  supply  has  never  been  of  worse  quality  than 
during  the  period  its  production  and  distribution  has  been  under 
Government  control,  and  furnishes  one  more  example  of  the  in¬ 
variable  result  with  which  most  people  have  become  acquainted 
during  the  last  few  years,  namely,  that  the  more  completely  an 
industry  is  in  Government  hands  the  less  efficient  does  it  become. 
(“  Hear,  hear  ”).  In  such  matters  the  country’s  interests  be¬ 
come  nobody’s  interests,  with  results  of  a  kind  to  which  the 
Report  refers,  while  the  public  suffers  and  pays.  With  the  coal 
supplies  again  in  private  hands  we  shall  be  abie  to  exercise  some 
influence  for  the  improvement  of  its  quality.  In  one  important 
respect,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  an  invaluable  lesson  has  been 
taught  us  by  the  War.  Before  1914  much  of  our  best  coking 
coal  went  abroad  that  should  have  been  retained  in  this  country 
for  conversion  into  bye-products.  We  can  carry  out  this  con¬ 
version  every  bit  as  well  as  the  Germans,  wbo  would  then  have 
to  purchase  from  us  such  products  as  they  required  and  we  could 
spare,  while  we  should  retain  the  profit  on  working,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  more  employment,  and  increased  production  of  liquid 
fuel  and  tar  products. 

Our  business  not  only  continues  to  increase,  but  its  basis 
broadens,  and  developments  for  industrial  uses  grow  in  a  variety 
of  directions.  The  proposals  of  the  Fuel  Research  Board  are  now 
fairly  widely  known  and  understood.  They  were  based  upon  the 
simple  and  equitable  principle  of  giving  value  for  money  whatever 
quality  of  gas  it  was  desired  to  supply.  A  statement  made 
recently  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  unfairness  of  the  old 
system.  It  was  reported  that  we  charged  the  same  price  for  gas 
during  15  months  as  a  neighbouring  undertaking.  This  was  the 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth,  for  the  statement  omitted 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  heating  value  of  this  Company’s  gas 
was  about  15  per  cent,  greater  than  the  other,  though  the  charge 
per  volume  was  the  same. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  new  basis  of  charge  has  met 
with  widespread  approval,  and  this  is  all  the  more  satisfactory 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  proposal  was  cordially  supported 
by  this  company  from  its  earliest  stages. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Jones  (the  deputy  chairman)  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  unanimously  carried,  and  the  dividends,  as 
proposed,  were  formally  declared. 

After  the  transaction  of  formal  business,  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  was  held,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed  ap¬ 
proving  the  Company’s  Bill  to  be  promoted  in  the  forthcoming 
session  of  Parliament  to  amend  the  capital  powers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  for  other  purposes.  The  Chairman  explained  that  the 
Bill,  if  approved,  would  enable  the  capital  authorised  under  the 
Acts  of  1916  and  191S  to  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  staff,  and  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  F.  McLeod  (general  manager). 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  accorded  to  the  chairman  and 
directors  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

PARLIAMENT  has  reassembled.  Once  more 
we  hear  the  well-worn  phrases  and  watch 
the  threadbare  game  called  politics;  yet 
again  we  are  pulled  this  way  and  that  by 
the  self-appointed  guides  of  press  and  party. 
Frankly,  we  are  tired  of  it.  The  politician,  his  work 
and  wiles,  are  suspect.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
we  seek  something  better  than  we  now1  possess.  We 
have  lost  faith,  and  without  that,  mankind  becomes 
restless  and  restive.  With  the  country  in  danger 
from)  a  common  enemy,  a  coalition  was  necessary  and 
natural,  but  with  the  only  remaining  enemy  in  our 
midst,  how1  can  one  justify  so  immoral  a  form  of 
government  as  we  now1  possess? 

Honest  though  a  representative  of  the  people  may 
be,  he  is  powerless  in  the  hands  of  those  who  control 
the  mechanism  of  a  Coalition  Government.  Nor  can 
we  now  fairly  describe  a  representative  who  stands  for 
Parliament  as  chosen  by  his  constituents.  He  has  the 
Coalition  ticket,  one  says— which  means  that  he  is  first 
chosen  by  his  party,  and  must  serve  it  in  return  for 
official  recognition.  True,  the  people  may  reject  him, . 
but  how1  many  do?  With  the  moral  and  material 
support  of  the  Government  behind  him,  he  starts  a 
favourite,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  wins  the  seat. 
For  the  most  part,  he  is  a  politician  representing  him¬ 
self  and  his  party.  Not  infrequently  his  constituents 
knows  little  of  him,  save  what  they  are  told  by  a  paid 
press  and  those  who  send  him.  The  old-time  member 
who  was  a  proved  citizen  chosen  by  his  neighbours  is 
a  rarity.  That  is  the  pity  of  it,  for  we  want  that  man 
to-day  more  than  ever  before,  to  break  down  the  walls 
of  bureaucracy,  with  all  its  abuses  and  opportunities 
for  abuse. 

The  present-day  politician  seeks  money  and  power, 
and  with  a  few  exceptions  his  own  advance.  The  love 
of  money  is  assuredly  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  never 
has  it  been  more  in  evidence.  With  money,  man  can 
buy  women,  food  and  property,  and  few  desire  more, 


unfortunately.  These  satisfy  at  once  man’s  vanity  and 
his  appetites,  and  despite  the  platitudes  of  idealism 
employed  to  dope  the  docile  voter,  hypocrisy  leers 
through  the  veneer  of  respectability.  So,  from  the 
Prime  Minister  to  the  least  important  Secretary’s 
secretary,  they  are  all  of  them  suspected  by  somebody. 
Honours  in  name  and  place  have  been  bestowed  so  un¬ 
accountably  and  with  so  much  extravagance  that  one 
merely  sneers  and  shrugs  the  shoulders  at  each  fresh 
batch  of  favours.  Corruption  is  too  rife  to  need  a 
cloak,  it  seems, 

“  Like  master,  like  man,”  is  the  old  saying,  and 
we  find  the  truth  in  British  politics  to-day.  The  old 
credentials  and  qualifications  are  neither  sought  nor 
asked  for.  How  then  can  we  hope  for  purity  in 
politics?  Are  politicians  to  be  gauged  by  another 
code  than  that  by  which  all  men  are  judged?  “  Gold 
and  meal  are  measured  otherwise — I  learnt  so  much 
at  school.”  But  surely  a  man  even  in  Parliament 
remains  the  man  he  was  outside  St.  Stephen’s.  \  et 
there  is  this  difference— that  outside  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  he  must  be  tolerated,  even  if  he  is  despised, 
however  unscrupulous  he  may  be;  while  within,  his 
presence  is  a  reproach  both  to  those  who  sent  him 
there,  and  to  the  nation.  We  are  saying  openly  what 
is  in  the  minds  of  most.  The  use  of  dirty  tools  and  the 
manipulation  of  a  debased  and  prostituted  press  are 
bringing  discredit,  not  only  on  our  legislative  assem¬ 
bly,  but  on  the  very  form  of  government  of  which  we 
were  once  so  justly  proud. 

We  are  promised  a  measure  to  reform  the  House  of 
Lords,  Let  us  not  reform!  it  overmuch,  for  many  to¬ 
day  who  would  once  have  led  the  cry  for  its  aboli¬ 
tion  trust  it  beyond  the  Commons.  They  have  learnt 
what  others  knew,  that  there  is  something  in  heredity, 
in  breeding  and  pride  of  race;  that  a  handful  of  idle 
rich  cannot  eclipse  a  community  imbued  through  time 
and  training  with  a  high  sense  of  honour.  For  the 
most  part,  these  men  have  little  love  for  party  or  party 
funds.  National  need  comes  first,  and  six  years  of  the 
severest  trial  have  won  for  the  House  of  Lords  a 
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measure  of  confidence  and  respect  which  few  have  yet 
confessed.  It  is  significant  that  there  is  less  ado  in 
these  days  concerning  the  rich  who  are  heedlessly  called 
idle  than  the  rich  who  are  unscrupulous.  We  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  know  both,  and  to  appraise  their  worth. 


It  is  the  King’s  wish  that  unemployment  should  have 
first  consideration  in  the  new  session,  and  it  is  the  wish 
of  all.  Further,  it  is  His  Majesty’s  desire  that  men 
and  masters  should  come  together,  honestly  and  in 
good  faith,  that  they  may  work  together  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kingly  wish,  and  a  shrewd 
suggestion;  but  men  and  masters  must  be  left  to  it, 
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Mr.  Thomas  is  known  also  to  the  cooler  heads  among 
the  Labour  leaders,  who  see  that  they  have  much  to 
lose  by  industrial  disputes,  and  nothing  whatever  to 
gain  that  may  be  reckoned  real  profit.  If  men  will 
hold  their  leaders  in  check  and  subjection,  and  if  em¬ 
ployers  will  flatly  reject  official  interference  with  their 
businesses,  we  shall  have  less  dislocation  of  trade  and 
less  unemployment. 


As  heavy  taxation  creates  unemployment,  it  is 
natural  that  reduction  should  be  foreshadowed.  This 
is  not  only  a  wise  move,  but  a  necessary  one.  Every 
day  some  prospectus  or  company  meeting  discloses  the 
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w  lout  jutenerence  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interest  poverty  of  capital  in  once  comfortable  concerns  of  long 

js  merely  detached  and  academic,  or  vain  and  selfish.  standing.  To  pay  high  wages,  both  directly  and  in- 

One  dare  hardly  contemplate  the  greatness  of  the  Em-  directly  (through  purchases  of  raw  materials)  manu- 

pire  \w  i  men  and  masters  once  more  in  harmony  and  facturers  and  traders  want  more  money,  and  they  can- 

agreement  in  endeavour.  \  et  unity  is  possible,  if  not  obtain  that  without  buying  it  in  the  open  market. 

Many  a  man  and  many  a  firm  make  a  profit  which  is 


both  can  but  rid  themselves  of  the  prejudices  that  clog 
the  wheels  of  industry. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Clynes,  with  his  amendment  on 
unemployment,  drew  a  plain  and  sensible  reply  from 
Dr.  Macnamara.  The  case  for  employing  ex-service 
men  in  the  much  needed  work  of  building  is  perfectly 
plain.  “  1  he  key  to  the  situation  was  an  expansion 
of  building  work,  which  would  find  employment  not 
only  for  bricklayers  and  plasterers,  but  for  painters, 
plumbers,  and  others.”  The  building  trade  unions 
were  guilty  of  “  classic  hardihood,”  when  they 
“  hoped  the  Government  would  push  forward  its  hous- 
ing  problem.”  It  is  tyranny  indeed,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  go  on  with  its  scheme,  whether  the  unions 
approve  or  not.  Why  should  the  country  have  to  pay 
£50,000  a  week  in  out-of-Work  doles,  just  because  the 
building  trades  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
ex-Service  men? 

The  Premier  in  his  speech  attempted  to  deny  the 
muddle  of  the  Versailles  treaty,  and  was  more  opti¬ 
mistic  concerning  Ireland  than  we  can  be.  He  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  remarks  on  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  one  sentence  which  he  might  well  attempt  to 
live  up  to,  “  We  think  it  essential  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  not  be  misled  by  promises  that  we 
cannot  realise.”  Everyone  knows  the  difficulty  of 
agreement  on  disputed  subjects  in  a  Coalition,  and  the 
desperate  problems  now  before  the  country.  But 
nothing  is  gained  in  the  long  run  by  “  autumnal 
promises”  and  ‘‘vernal  excuses.”  These  may  escape  the 
notice  of  the  common  people,  who  have  little  memory 
for  anything  except  race-horses;  but  there  are  others. 
The  Premier  was  put  in  power  as  the  man  who  won 
the  war.  Electors  are  now  asking  if  there  is  an  equal 
chance  of  his  winning  the  peace. 

Mr.  Bromley,  general  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  has  been  threaten¬ 
ing  a  railway  strike  at  a  date  kept  secret  on  account 
of  the  shooting  of  three  railwaymen  at  Mallow.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  he  has  ignored  all  the  outrages  com¬ 
mitted  by  Sinn  Fein  gunmen  in  a  similar  way.  A 
more  unreasonable  and  audacious  attack  on  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country,  at  a  time  when  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  in  a  critical  state,  we  cannot  imagine.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said,  “  We 
are  not  going  to  submit  to  threats  of  strikes  in  order 
to  intimidate  us,”  and  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  hold  of  evidence  about  the  affair.  In  Ireland  and 
England,  many  know1  about  outrages,  including  the 
burning  of  Cork,  but  no  one  will  speak  officially  as  a 
witness. 


Fortunately,  we  are  not  without  evidence  that 
Labour  is  tiring  of  the  firebrands  who  would  use  their 
fellow-workers  as  pawns  for  personal  profit  and  pre¬ 
ferment.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  is  wiser  in  his  generation 
than  the  impetuous  Bromley,  now  openly  rebuked 
by  Ulster  railwaymen.  The  threat  of  railway  strikes 
becomes  less  potent  each  time  it  is  idly  used,  and 
shrewd  Mr.  Thomas  understands  his  rank  and  file 
better  than  Mr.  Bromley,  and  knows  that  they  are  not 
to  be  counted  upon  at  a  pinch.  What  is  known  to 


not  detachable  from  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written; 
yet  on  that  they  pay  six  shillings  in  every  pound  as 
income-tax  alone,  and  that  in  cash.  Such  circum¬ 
stances  are  discouraging,  to  say  the  least,  and  coupled 
with  a  high  Bank  Rate,  a  serious  handicap  on  enter¬ 
prise.  So  strenuous  is  the  work,  and  so  fraught  with 
risk,  that  it  may  take  some  coaxing  to  get  men  to  in¬ 
vest  time  and  money  in  business  of  any  sort,  these 
days. 

Yet  we  hear  of  supposedly  sane  men  in  council  de¬ 
manding  a  capital  levy  of  vast  proportions.  Do  they 
realise  where  that  money  is?  Do  they  appreciate  the 
fact  as  they  ought,  that  a  few  millions  of  E.P.D.  nearly 
strangled  the  country’s  industry?  So  wild  a  proposi¬ 
tion  suggests  the  belief  among  the  ignorant  that  those 
who  own  money  keep  it  in  bags  secreted  in  some  corner 
of  their  homes.  They  do  know  that  this  is  the  money 
which  they  get  each  pay-day.  All  money  is  out  work¬ 
ing,  so  to  speak,  and  if  it  were  taken  to  pay  our  Na¬ 
tional  Debt,  what  would  the  workman’s  position  be; 
where  would  his  wages  come  from?  It  is  a  pity  such 
foolish  suggestions  are  made,  for  they  show  the  cra».> 
ignorance  of  finance  which  muddles  the  spokesmen  of 
Labour.  Surely  they  have  the  wit  to  see  where  money 
is,  and  how  it  is  used. 

Mr.  William  Crooks’s  complete  breakdown  in  health 
was  not  unexpected.  For  nearly  two  years  he  has  done 
his  best  to  attend  at  the  House  of  Commons;  he  has 
been  too  ill  to  speak  in  the  House  for  at  least  a  year. 
Every  one  will  be  sorry  to  lose  him,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  proper  provision  may  be  made  for  his  comfort  of 
mind  and  body.  He  served  the  country  truly  and  well 
during  the  war,  and  in  the  early  part  of  it,  rendered  the 
Government  assistance  of  a  specially  valuable  kind.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  offer  this  veteran  Labour  M.P.  a 
sincere  tribute  of  respect.  If  the  Labour  Party  were 
composed  of  men  like  Mr.  William  Crooks,  M.P.,  and 
Colonel  John  Ward,  M.P.,  what  a  godsend  it  would  be, 
not  only  for  the  nation,  but  for  the  Labour  Party  itself, 
and  those  whom  that  Party  at  present  misrepresents  1 
A  severe  judge  of  Parliamentary  oratory  once  described 
Mr.  Crooks  as  one  of  the  best  speakers — in  his  special 
style,  of  course — that  he  had  ever  heard.  His  humour 
is  typical  of  the  Londoner.  We  seem  to  remember  that 
he  once  overbid  a  rival’s  claim  to  reputation  by  saying 
that  he  had  eight  aunts  in  the  workhouse. 

South  African  secessionists  failed  utterly  in  their 
attempt  to  break  away  from  the  Empire,  and  General 
Smuts  had  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  victory  which 
should  stifle  the  worrying  tactics  of  these  gentry  for 
some  time  to  come.  South  Africans,  British  and 
Dutch,  know  full  well  the  material  and  moral  value  of 
the  British  Empire.  They  have  been  well  and  gener¬ 
ously  treated  throughout,  and  they  are  not  anxious 
to  risk  the  chances  of  a  mixed  republic  for  the  security 
they  now  possess.  Having  got  so  far,  it  remains  for 
the  new  Government  to  rid  the  country  and  the  mines 
of  those  labour  extremists  who  are  now  defying  then 
own  unions  and  the  authorities  in  fomenting  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  an  industry  which  is  vital  to  South  Africa’s 
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welfare.  This  should  not  be  difficult,  as  they  are 
aliens,  for  the  most  part,  and  as  little  respected  by 
those  whom  they  profess  to  represent,  as  by  the  people 
at  large. 

The  horrors  of  Ireland  still  continue,  and  we 
see  no  chance  of  their  abating  at  present.  Sinn 
Feiners  are  threatening  to  murder  ex-Service  men 
who  take  up  small  holdings  according  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  scheme.  The  younger  men  among  the  rebels  are 
irreconcilable,  and  knowdng  what  will  happen  to  them 
if  they  are  found  with  revolvers,  are  determined  tO'  use 
them.  They  listen  to  the  priest  denouncing  murder, 
and  tell  him  afterwards  that  they  know  he  does  not 
mean  what  he  says.  Investigation  on  the  spot  suggests 
that  Home  Rule  and  Rome  Rule  are  no  longer  synony¬ 
mous.  The  movement  has  reached  a  point  which  is 
outside  religion. 

Seventy-five  ex-enemy  ships  are  offered  for  sale  to 
British  subjects,  and  fourteen  to  Allies,  Neutrals  or 
Britons.  Why  are  these  put  in  the  market  when  no 
one  can  make  a  profit  out  of  the  vessels  he  owns  ? 
They  must  be  given  away  or  remain  unsold;  so  why 
waste  money  on  the  sale  and  its  advertisement?  This, 
we  suppose,  is  where  the  public  get  their  chance  ! 
The  ex-enemy  ships  worth  having  went  long  ago.  Here 
is  the  residue,  for  which  tenders  are  invited.  How¬ 
ever,  the  general  public  are  not  interested,  and  ship¬ 
owners  may  be  counted  as  being  capable  of  looking 
after  themselves.  It  would  be  better  for  Germany  to 
keep  such  a  collection  of  oddments,  which  can  only 
glut  our  already  glutted  market,  and  to  leave  our  ship¬ 
yards  a  chance  to  obtain  much  needed  orders  for  new 
tonnage. 

The  report  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Company’s  general 
meeting,  published  on  Saturday  last  week,  is  long, 
but  well  worth  reading  by  every  investor.  Share¬ 
holders  were  there  and  demanded  an  explanation  of  the 
Company’s  position.  One,  whose  holding  of  £10,000 
had  dwindled  to  £2,000,  made  pertinent  comments  on 
the  old  directorate,  and  urged  our  contention  that  the 
directors  of  such  a  concern  should  be  practical  men 
conversant  with  the  business  and  competent  to  deal 
with  its  affairs.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that 
many  large  shareholders  had  “  got  out  ”  at  top  prices, 
and  left  the  rank  and  file  of  the  investors  to  hold  the 
emaciated  child.  It  must  be  particularly  galling  to 
find  that  this  has  been  done,  but  so  long  as  the  public 
remain  as  gullible  as  they  are,  they  must  be  prepared 
for  the  shearing.  A  new  directorate  was  formed,  but 
although  that  may  latch  the  door  for  a  time,  the  horse 
is  out  and  away.  We  notice  that  Sir  Harry  McGowan 
remains  on  the  board,  as  does  Sir  Henry  Dalziel.  One 
would  imagine  that  the  former  had  sufficient  on  hand 
with  the  British  Cellulose  and  Chemical  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  and  although 
Sir  Henry  Dalziel  has  decided  to  discontinue  his  work 
as  M.P.,  he  is  surely  a  busy  man  with  the  United 
Newspapers  (1918),  Ltd.,  to  look  after,  not  to  speak 
of  his  unofficial  role  as  Coalition  press  adviser. 

According  to  the  Colwyn  Committee’s  report,  there 
is  a  possibility  of  £150,000,000  being  claimed  from  the 
country  by  the  railway  companies  under  their  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Government.  With  the  irregularity 
and  slackness  of  these  arrangements  we  need  not  deal. 
It  is  but  another  case  of  the  business  man  against  the 
amateur.  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  in  his  new  boots,  makes 
capital  out  of  these  irregularities  to  the  great 
political  advantage  of  his  leader  and  himself.  Yet  it 
was  the  former  who  threw  a  great  burden  on  railway 
shareholders  by  the  indiscriminate  granting .  of  in¬ 
creases  in  wages,  leaving  the  managers  incapable  of 
making  both  ends  meet  to-day.  Like  many  reputed 
strong  men,  Sir  Eric  Geddes  is  deplorably  weak.  No 
British  Government  can  repudiate  their  bargains.  The 
mere  suggestion  is  unthinkable.  But  why,  when  rail¬ 
ways  were  so  promptly  commandeered,  was  shipping 
left  free  to  reap  incredible  harvests?  That  money  has 
been  paid  by  all  of  us,  years  ago.  Not  only  did  we 
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pay  the  freights  demanded,  but  we  supplied  the  navy 
and  the  necessary  protection  for  the  high  freights  to 
be  earned.  The  wily  ship-owner  who  made  those  war 
profits  sold  out  at  the  top  of  the  market,  and  he  is 
now  a  man  of  wealth  and  leisure  while  ships  lie  rusting 
arid  idle  in  our  ports.  Let  us  at  least  be  consistent. 
The  railway  agreements  cannot  be  repudiated. 

The  Continent  of  Europe,  formerly  a  large  buyer  of 
the  finest  Havana  cigars,  is  so  no  longer.  The  very 
high  British  Customs  duty  has  also  reduced  the  export 
of  cigars  from  Cuba.  If  the  Cubans  carry  out  their 
threat  to  impose  retaliatory  duties  upon  British  goods, 
that  will  not  increase  the  sale  of  their  cigars  to  Britain. 
The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  and  the  British  American 
Tobacco  Co.  made,  last  year,  stupendous  profits,  and 
the  prices  asked  by  the  Cubans,  or  the  tobacco  trust, 
for  growing,  manufacturing  and  marketing  Havana 
cigars  will  have  to  come  down.  London  cigar  dealers, 
now  that  the  value  of  the  £  sterling  has  improved  from 
$3.20  to  $3.90,  can  afford  to  reduce  their  prices  of 
cigars  by  20  per  cent.  Meantime,  let  the  public  refuse 
to  buy  for  a  few  months,  and  the  cigar  makers,  ex¬ 
porters,  and  retailers  will,  if  they  wish  to  sell  their 
cigars,  find  means  to  reduce  prices  to  somewhere  about 
pre-war  level,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Otherwise, 
the  British  public  should  keep  its  money  in  its  pocket 
and  let  the  Cubans  keep  their  cigars,  till  the  Central 
Powers  can  buy  again. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  champagne  and  good 
clarets.  Many  cannot  afford  to  buy  at  present  prices, 
and  wine  is  often  a  necessary  medicine  to  invalids  and 
elderly  people.  The  war  profiteer  who  paid  35s.  to  £2 
a  bottle  for  champagne  at  fashionable  cookshops  is  now 
a  purchaser  of  the  past.  If  the  champagne  people  wish 
to  sell  us  more  of  their  wine,  they  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  sell  the  finest  brands  at  about  95s.  a  dozen 
large  bottles,  and  restaurants  must  be  content  to  charge, 
at  most,  15s.  a  bottle.  This  would  give  the  latter  a 
living  profit ;  besides,  some  restaurants  extract  in  addi¬ 
tion  from  the  champagne  firms  lump  sums  down  for 
putting  the  name  of  a  brand  into  the  wine-list,  or  for 
hanging  a  useless  framed  advertisement  on  the  walls. 
Meantime,  as  with  cigars,  the  public  should  refuse  to 
buy.  There  is  nothing  like  a  consumers’  strike  to  bring 
down  the  prices  of  overcoats  or  motor-cars,  socks, 
champagne,  or  shoes. 

Seldom  do  we  find  much  romance  in  the  reports  of 
Company  meetings.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
figures  and  little  else.  Yet  Alderman  Sir  G.  Wyatt 
Truscott  drew  a  pretty  picture  for  the  fortunate  share¬ 
holders  of  the  City  of  London  Brewery  Company  last 
Friday,  when,  in  announcing  the  removal  of  the  whole 
of  the  company’s  works  to  new  premises  at  Fulham, 
he  described  the  famous  brewery  in  Thames  Street  as 
having  been  in  use  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Two  acres  within  five  minutes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  facing  the  London  river  !  Stow,  the  famous 
Elizabethan  chronicler,  explains,  when  he  is  noting 
the  favourite  haunts  of  various  trades  in  the  City,  that 
“  the  Brewers  for  the  most  part  remaine  neare  the 
friendly  water  of  Thames.”  This  old  brewery  may 
have  slaked  the  thirst  of  Shakespeare  and  provided 
him  with  the  “  red-lattice  ”  phrases  of  Falstaff  and 
Pistol.  The  brewery  should  take  for  its  motto  the  re¬ 
mark  of  Shakespeare’s  carrier,  “  As  good  a  deed  as 
drink.” 

At  last  we  have  run  to  earth  the  “  Gentleman  with  a 
Duster.”  He  is,  we  understand,  none  other  than 
Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver,  who  made  some  reputation  during 
the  war  as  the  author  of  ‘  Ordeal  by  Battle.’  While 
the  war  lasted,' Mr.  Oliver  held  a  post  in  one  of  the 
Ministries,  from  which  source,  no  doubt,  he  picked  up 
the  items  of  tittle-tattle  so  ably  exploited  in  ‘  The 
Mirrors  of  Downing  Street.’  His  friendship  with 
Mr.  Walter  Long  also  gives  him  some  title  to  know¬ 
ledge.  The  man  whom  he  wishes  to  be  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  is,  we  believe,  a  Wilson  Professor  of  Inter¬ 
national  Politics.  We  do  not  like  this  description, 
but  it  may  satisfy  the  readers  of  the  London  Magazine. 
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CONSERVATISM  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

HE  decay  of  belief  in  these  days  is  not  confined 
to  the  theological  field;  it  has  invaded  also  the 
sphere  of  political  principle.  In  either  domain  it 
calls  itself  liberalism  or  broadmindedness,  and  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  of  which  it  is  quite  sure  is  that  itself 
stands  for  a  moral  and  psychological  advance.  Yet  it  is 
decay  all  the  same.  The  sect  or  party  which  becomes 
broadminded  enough  to  admit  that  another  sect  or  party 
with  tenets  irreconcilable  with  its  own  is  also  probably 
right  is  already  in  a  state  of  decline.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  has  only  to  become  afflicted  with  this  quality  to 
excess  totally  to  give  away  its  own  raison  d' Stre. 

The  older  the  political  or  religious  combination — 
with  one  notable  exception — the  more  liable  it  seems 
to  be  to  disintegration  in  this  way,  for  old  age  grows 
lazy — and  tolerant.  The  exception,  to  which  we  allude 
only  by  way  of  illustration,  is  that  institution  at  whose 
robust  longevity  Macaulay  wondered  many  years  ago 
in  a  famous  passage.  There  is  one  main  reason  for 
the  unchanging  vigour  of  the  Church  of  Rome  :  she 
does  not  change.  She  is  as  assured  of  the  rightness  of 
her  policy  to-day  as  when  Innocent  the  Third  superin¬ 
tended  the  political  morals  of  all  Europe.  She  has 
driven  out  the  modernists  and  she  has  never  flirted  with 
socialism — either  the  Christian  or  any  other  variety — 
in  order  to  be  abreast  of  the  times,  as  certain  other 
churches  have  done. 

The  Conservative  Party  in  England  is  an  old  asso¬ 
ciation,  yet  it  seems  latterly  to  have  pursued  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  newer  movements  a  course  analogous  to  that 
of  those  other  churches  :  and  to  have  said,  with  an 
equal  disregard  of  consequences,  “  We  are  all  of  us 
right.”  We  are  not  thinking,  of  course,  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  minute  cleavages  under  the  old  party  system, 
when  all  sides  respected  the  Constitution,  and  allow¬ 
ance  might  be  made  for  the  play  of  temperament.  The 
Constitution  is  now  openly  and  directly  challenged  and 
marked  for  destruction  by  a  British  Soviet,  which, 
being  translated,  means  “  direct  action  ”  by  some 
trade  union  or  other,  like  Mr.  Bromley’s,  which  takes 
the  law  into  its  own  hands,  and  says,  “  You  have 
got  to  do  what  we  say,  or  plunge  the  country 
into  chaos.”  Will  the  tired  tolerance  of  old 
age  cause  the  Conservative  to  sit  down  under 
British  Bolshevism,  as  he  did  under  British 
Feminism,  and  with  a  sad  shrug  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders  murmur  something  about  the  futility  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  a  “world-movement”?  It  may  indeed  be 
futile,  unless  he  bestirs  himself.  The  Bolshevist  in  our 
midst,  at  any  rate,  is  no  political  agnostic.  New 
powers,  like  young  persons,  are  thoroughly  cocksure. 
The  cocksureness  of  youth  is  often  a  disagreeable 
quality,  but  it  is  dynamic.  It  is  frequently  mistaken, 
but  it  has  enthusiasm  behind  it.  However  crude  and 
silly  it  may  be,  it  is  certain  to  get  ahead  of  any  Mr. 
Facing-Both-Ways. 

The  attitude  of  the  Conservatism  of  a  century  ago 
towards  doctrine  irreconcilable  with  its  principles  was 
rather  that  which  the  Roman  Church  habitually  adopts 
— of  which  we  need  say  no  more  than  that  a  distinction 
between  truth  and  error  is  implicit  in  it.  In  the  archaic 
belief  that  there  was  really  such  a  distinction  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Association  was  founded  in  London  in  the 
year  1820,  having  for  its  object  the  “  defending  of  the 
country  from  the  fatal  influence  of  disloyalty  and 
sedition.”  It  began  with  the  issue  of  an  Address  in 
which  the  condition  of  political  affairs  then  existing 
was  described  as  one  “  that  menaced  not  the  predomin¬ 
ance  of  this  or  that  party  of  the  State,  but  the  safety 
of  the  State  itself;  not  the  separate  interests  of  this  or 
that  class  of  men,  but  the  liberty,  the  property,  the 
security  of  all.”  This  manifesto  was  considered,  the 
Annual  Register  informs  us,  to  be  so  moderate  and 
sound  in  its  principles  that  great  numbers  of  persons 
of  distinction  quickly  came  forward  to  countenance  the 
Association  with  their  names,  and  to  support  it  with 
their  pecuniary  contributions.  It  pointed  to  “queru¬ 
lous  impatience  of  all  control  and  restraint,  vain  and 
ostentatious  contempt  of  all  sound  learning,  experience 
and  knowledge,  interruption  of  the  courses  of  honest 
industry”  as  amongst  the  symptoms  of  the  national 


sickness,  which  it  said  might  be  “distinctly  traced  to 
the  machinations  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
individuals.”  Some  may  see  in  these  quotations  a 
certain  appositeness  to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  hi  t 
we  revive  the  memory  of  the  Association  of  1820  merely 
to  show  the  robustness  of  the  faith  of  those  who  then 
believed  in  the  constitutional  tradition.  They  were 
not  content  to  leave  the  defence  of  their  principles  to 
the  executive  of  a  possibly  pusillanimous  Government. 
They  forthwith  proceeded  to  prosecute  some  of  the 
“small  number  of  individuals”  for  seditious  libel. 
There  are  very  plain  objections  against  unofficial  pro¬ 
secutions  for  such  offences,  but  no  doubt  they  thought 
that,  as,  indeed,  we  remember  to  have  heard  quite 
lately,  dangerous  times  tempt  to  dangerous  expedients. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  their  methods  were  bitterly 
attacked,  though,  when  two  years  later  the  President 
and  other  officers  of  the  Association  were  themselves 
indicted  for  conspiracy,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  could 
find  no  authority  for  holding  it  illegal  in  itself,  and  the 
defendants  were  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  their  country¬ 
men. 

It  is  a  question  whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  be 
in  earnest  or  to  be  “  abreast  of  the  times.”  If  one 
decides  in  favour  of  the  latter,  apparently  everything 
becomes  uncertain — unless  at  the  same  time  you  are 
waving  a  Red  Flag. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  FORESTRY. 

HY  have  we  not  wider  woodlands  in  Great 
Britain  than  a  mere  3,000,000  acres  out  of  a 
total  cultivated  area  of  nearly  50,000,000  acres? 
Quite  apart  from  pre-war  cheap  foreign  timber,  the 
woodman  in  Great  Britain  has  not  been  treated  well. 
What  can  he  expect  nowadays  if  employed  on  planting 
operations  ?  Certainly  in  the  first  place  the  minimum 
wage  for  agriculture.  For  a  high  standard  of  living 
this  is  low  enough,  but  economically  the  forest  cannot 
pay  as  much  as  manufacturing  or  commercial  industry. 
What  compensation  then  can  we  offer  to  a  forest 
planter?  First  of  all,  there  is  ample  land  for  a  few 
small-holdings  of  one  to  five  acres,  which  will  provide 
extra  employment  in  the  season  when  forest  operations 
are  slacker.  In  all  forest  operations  including  the  plant¬ 
ing,  there  is  a  lot  of  “  lop  ”  and  “  top,”  “  firth  ”  and 
“  sprays  ”  and  “brushwood,”  as  well  as  “  thinnings.” 
It  is  one  of  the  cherished  privileges  of  a  forest  or  wood¬ 
land  worker  to  receive  such  material  either  free  or  in 
specified  quantities  free  or  at  cost  price.  From  the 
forestry  point  of  view  such  concession  costs  little,  im¬ 
proves  the  forest  and  gives  keen  satisfaction  to  the 
“  man  in  the  wood.”  The  town-dweller  has  become 
so  accustomed  to  his  Saturday  half-holiday  that  there 
is  a  natural  feeling  of  resentment  that  the  wood¬ 
land  worker  should  not  share  this  privilege.  At  some 
seasons  it  is  difficult  to  arrange,  but  at  others  it  can  be 
granted,  provided  good  time  is  otherwise  kept.  In 
many  employments  nowadays  public  holidays  are  paid 
for,  or  rather  the  time  of  such  holidays  is  not  deducted 
from  wages.  With  comparatively  low  wages  in  the 
forest  industry  it  seems  only  fair  as  a  compensation 
that  holidays  should  be  counted  as  working  time. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
afforestation  was  undertaken,  much  as  it  has  been  be¬ 
gun  under  the  Forestry  Commission  during  the  last 
year.  Then,  as  now,  the  cry  was  for  the  employment 
of  ex-service  men.  What  better  employment  could  be 
found?  There  is  the  objection  that  the  work  is  too 
lonely.  Years  ago,  however,  one  cottage,  or  at  the 
most  two  were  built  right  away  in  the  wood,  as  we  see 
to-day  in  Windsor  Forest  and  Swinley  Woods.  Nowa¬ 
days  most  men,  and  especially  their  wives,  object  to 
living  so  far  away  from  a  village  or  other  social  centre. 
This  objection  can  be  met  by  grouping  the  cottages  in 
a  forest  village. 

For  over  five  hundred  years  the  Sihlaald  near  Zurich 
has  been  cut  down  and  replanted  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  and  increased  well-being  to  the  ratepayers  of 
Zurich.  In  Germany  and  Austria  there  are  many 
forests  which  have  been  managed  under  a  definite 
scheme  of  cutting  and  planting  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  the  revenue  steadily  improving,  as  the  years  have 
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gone  on  and  timber  prices  have  risen.  A  large  forestry 
profession  has  grown  up  in  these,  and  in  most  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  India,  and  the  United  States.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  there  are  some  splendid  exceptions  to  the 
general  indifference  concerning  forestry  in  Great  Britain. 
The  woods  of  Novar,  and  several  other  places,  are 
being  managed  on  up-to-date  lines.  There  is  a  general 
awakening  to  the  benefits  of  forestry  and  afforestation, 
but  the  possibilities  of  it  are  by  no  means  understood  by 
the  large  urban  population.  Under  the  Government 
scheme  it  is  proposed  to  plant  up  1,180  acres  in  4° 
years,  whereas,  if  it  is  necessary  to  find  employment  for 
nearlv  ten  times  the  number  of  men,  there  is  the  chance 
of  planting  up  10,000,000  acres.  Under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  scheme  it  is  estimated  that  125,000  people  would 
eventually  be  settled  on  the  land,  but  under  the  acreage 
mentioned  six-and-a-half  million  people  would  in  all  be 
employed.  Unlike  many  other  occupations,  an  affor¬ 
estation  scheme,  however  large,  can  be  expanded  or  re¬ 
tarded  to  fit  to  some  extent  the  fluctuating  demands  of 
the  market.  Generally  the  additional  cost  of  providing 
railway  fare  and  accommodation  for  the  temporary 
woodland  worker  would  be  outweighed  by  the  genuine 
advantages  of  providing  permanent  employment. 

On  several  occasions  rather  abortive  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  work  for  unemployed  townspeople  on 
the  land.  Poor  accommodation  has  been  provided,  and 
inadequate  arrangements  made  with  regard  to  food. 
The  whole  crux  of  the  affair  seems  to  be  the  provision 
of  allotments  near  the  town  and  small-holdings  in  the 
country.  Although  a  man  may  not  earn  much  from  a 
small-holding,  or  even  occasionally  make  a  loss,  it  is  an 
outlet  for  his  utmost  energy  if  he  owns,  or  can  rent, 
such  a  holding  for  at  least  seven  years  without  disturb¬ 
ance.  At  the  present  time  one  paramount  factor, 
peculiar  largely  to  Great  Britain,  seems  to  block  the 
way  to  a  more  rapid  development  of  small-holdings  and 
afforestation.  That  is  the  price  of  the  land.  Just  re¬ 
cently  we  have  learnt  that  although  an  owner  is  only 
desirous  of  obtaining  £9  an  acre  for  some  very  good 
afforestable  land,  he  is  expected  to  accept  only  £3. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  a  bridge  has  to  be  built 
between  the  unemployed  worker  and  the  owner  of  the 
soil.  Perhaps  the  fairest  way  would  be  to  allocate 
county  by  county  a  certain  proportion  of  land  to  be 
chosen  by  lot  for  the  purpose  of  allotments  and  small¬ 
holdings.  This  quantity  would  be  withdrawn  for  the 
purpose,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  rest  of  the  land,  thus  compensating  the 
owners  of  it  for  having  had  to  let  some  of  their  land  for 
a  small-holding  or  allotments  under  current  market 
rates.  For  forestry  purposes  the  Government  has  made 
a  block  grant  of  about  £3,000,000  for  ten  years.  This 
is  to  include  not  only  afforestation,  acquisition  of  land, 
and  loans,  but  also  education  and  research. 

In  the  planting  operation  nurseries  are  visualised  full 
of  millions  of  young  trees,  one  inch  to  one  foot  high, 
line  by  line,' and  bed  by  bed.  Then  we  have  the  bare 
old  pastures  or  mountain  side  gradually  being  reclothed 
with  trees,  carefully  leaving  all  the  best  spots  for  small¬ 
holding  pastures  or  small-holdings  themselves.  Then 
we  have  the  making  of  new  roads  up  to  these  planta¬ 
tions.  Usually  such  plantations  are  made  amidst  grand 
or  wild  scenery. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  a  talk  of  land  banks, 
but  as  yet  little  or  nothing  has  been  done.  Naturally 
the  ordinary  labourer  has  not  the  capital  necessary  to 
start  a  small-holding.  Under  an  Afforestation  Scheme 
he  would  first  of  all  be  guaranteed,  subject  to  good  be¬ 
haviour,  at  least  one  year’s  work.  On  his  signing 
an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  he  would  stay  at  least 
one  year,  he  would  be  gradually  granted  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  livestock  or  implements  for  his  small-hold¬ 
ing  at  Government  rates  of  interest.  If,  owing  to  dis¬ 
ability  or  other  cause,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  earn 
as  much  as  an  average  man,  the  rate  of  interest  would 
be  reduced  proportionately  to  his  earning  capacity. 
Each  man  would  thus  have  every  incentive  to  put  forth 
his  best  efforts.  To  give  an  afforestation  area,  more 
life,  the  largest  town  adjacent  to  it  would  establish  an 
employment  afforestation  committee.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  such  a  committee  to  follow  the  afforestation 


operations  and  provide  labour  through  the  local  ex¬ 
changes,  when  it  is  required,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  afforesta¬ 
tion  authority  would  notify  the  town  afforestation  com¬ 
mittee  of  its  requirements  and  aims.  In  this  manner 
there  would  be  a  constant  interchange  of  ideas  between 
the  country  and  the  town,  which  is  essential  for  real 
progress. 


T 


TWO  METAPHYSICAL  PLAYS. 

WO  comedies,  one  new  and  one  old,  and  both 
dealing  with  the  metaphysical,  have  lately  been 
added  to  the  current  repertory  of  London.  The 
new  one  is  ‘  The  Wonderful  Visit,’  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
and  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine;  and  is  to  be  seen  at  the  St. 
Martin’s  Theatre.  It  was  received  by  the  daily  press 
with  a  blast  of  derision  as  fierce  as  the  flames  from  a 
dragon’s  mouth.  Consequently,  we  went  to  it  prepared 
for  the  worst,  and,  as  frequently  happens  in  such  cases, 
spent  an  exceptionally  enjoyable  evening.  The  play  is 
a  fantasy.  Most  of  it  is  merely  the  dream  of  a  country 
vicar  as  he  sits  in  his  Devon  garden  on  a  warm  day, 
while  the  young  men  of  his  parish  are  out,  gain  in  hand, 
to  kill  an  unknown  bird — apparently  a  stray  flamingo 
which  has  been  seen  flying  about.  In  his  dream  the 
kindly  clergyman  is  visited  by  an  Angel  from  the  Master 
of  Light,  who  mixes  with  the  household  and  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  finds  the  world  as  sad  and  mad  and  bad  as 
Swinburne  found  Villon.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
new  here.  Poets  and  preachers  have  been  sounding  just 
such  a  note  for  centuries.  Neither  are  the  human  types 
presented  at  all  original— the  clergyman  who  is  a 
Christian,  and  his  curate  who  is  not;  the  windy  profiteer 
who  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  munitions  and  “believes 
in  war,  dammy,’’  the  tragically  situated  unmarried 
mother,  the  austere  matron  who  would  force  her  into 
“  respectability,”  and  the  rest  of  the  narrow,  ugly 
little  community — 

“  Below  me  there  is  the  village,  and  looks  how  quiet 
and  small  !  /  . 

And  yet  bubbles  o’er  like  a  city,  with  gossip,  scandal, 
and  spite.” 

We  cannot,  however,  remember  having  seen  the  pic¬ 
ture  presented  on  the  stage  with  so  much  force  as  in 
this  play;  for  the  year  is  1920,  and  all  the  uplift  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  years  of  war  are  brought  in  to  drive 
the  moral  home.  The  vicar’s  curate  (a  gentleman  with 
a  touch  in  him  of  the  immortal  Obadiah  Slope)  over¬ 
flows  with  patriotic  cant.  The  dead  father  of  poor 
Delia’s  despised  baby  had  been  a  gallant  soldier.  It  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  village  war  memorial  (towards  which 
he  has  subscribed  heavily)  that  the  Profiteer  tries  to 
force  Delia  into  becoming  his  mistress.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  at  which  the  authors  arrive  is  also  ancient,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  ugliness  of  life  save  by 
faith.  Faith  in  what?  In  our  dreams.  “  Still  nurs¬ 
ing  the  unconquerable  hope,  Still  clutching  the  inviol¬ 
able  shade.”  . 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  needlessly  pessimistic  play.  lhere 
is  surely  a  good  deal  in  life  in  a  Devon  village  to  be 
thankful  for,  in  spite  of  the  cruelty  and  materialism  that 
are  everywhere  : 

“  Is  it  so  small  a  thing 
To  have  enjoyed  the  sun, 

To  have  lived  light  in  the  spring, 

To  have  loved,  to  have  thought,  to  have  done?  ” 

So  sang  one  of  the  saddest  as  well  as  the  sweetest  of 
our  bards.  We  will  also  take  leave  to  say  that  there 
are  nobler  thoughts  to  be  expressed  on  the  subject  of 
the  war  than  those  here  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  de¬ 
testable  Sir  John  Gotch,  K.B.E.,  and  the  unpleasant 
Rev.  George  Mendham,  M.A.  Our  two  dramatists 
must  know  this,  for  Mr.  Wells  wrote  many  a  fine  word 
on  England  while  the  conflict  raged,  and  Mr.  Ervine 
his  younger  collaborator,  voluntarily  played  a  soldier’s 
part  in  it.  If  the  view  of  that  struggle  here  offered  were 
the  whole  truth,  it  would  be  enough  to  drive  many  a 
sorrowing  parent  and  widow  mad  with  rage  and  hu¬ 
miliation.  But  it  is  not.  Rather  has  it  the  look  of 
being  offered  (no  doubt  unintentionally)  as  a  sop  to  that 
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very  materialism  which  both  our  dramatists  so  healthily 
detest. 

Otherwise,  the  play  is  a  fine  thing,  rich  in  vivid 
characterization  and  witty  and  eloquent  talk,  and  in  the 
imaginative  touch  which  is  the  rarest  of  all  notes  in  the 
contemporary  theatre.  Its  appeal,  like  that  of  ‘  Mary 
Rose,’  will,  obviously,  not  be  universal;  but  those 
whose  temperament  can  respond  to  it  will  want  to  see  it 
not  once,  but  many  times,  and  we  fancy  it  is  going  to 
have  a  great  success.  It  is,  moreover,  quite  brilliantly 
“  produced.”  The  scenery  is  exquisite.  Every 
“  effect  ” — and  some  of  these  make  considerable  de¬ 
mands  on  ingenuity,  for  example,  that  in  which  a  Da 
Vinci  picture  in  the  vicar’s  study  suddenly  becomes 
alive,  its  figures  joining  in  the  very  beautiful  singing  of 
an  ancient  carol — is  enchantingly  achieved.  Last  but 
not  least,  nearly  all  the  acting  is  beyond  praise.  Miss 
Compton,  it  is  true,  as  one  of  the  “  old  gentry,”  as 
distinguished  from  the  “  new,”  just  repeats  herself  as 
she  has  so  pleasantly  done  in  a  hundred  parts;  but  Mr. 
J.  H.  Roberts,  as  the  Vicar,  and  Miss  Moyna  McGill, 
as  Delia,  seem  tire  actual  characters,  and  only  the 
dreary  concession  to  convention,  which  bids  them  ap¬ 
pear  after  each  act  to  bow  and  smile  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  applause,  mars  the  impression  they  create.  Mr. 
Harold  French,  as  the  Angel,  gives  great  pleasure  both 
to  eye  and  ear.  In  the  angelic  guise  he  looks  like  a 
figure  out  of  some  sixteenth  century  Italian  master,  and 
his  speech  is  manly  and  eloquent.  These  four  stand 
out  prominently,  but  each  of  the  dozen  players  con¬ 
cerned  contributes  notably  to  the  illusion. 

The  old  comedy  is  ‘  The  Tempest,’  which  is  now  on 
view  at  the  Aldwych.  According  to  the  programme, 
it  has  taken  a  sort  of  public  meeting  to  produce  it.  Six 
persons  are  named  as  responsible  for  the  scenery,  five 
more  for  the  costumes,  four  for  the  incidental  music, 
two  for  the  ballets,  two  for  the  general  supervision,  and 
one  more  for  the  wigs — or,  exactly  twenty  in  all  (if  we 
omit  the  author)  !  The  result  is  the  oddest  medley. 
The  opening  scene  takes  place  amid  such  a  turmoil  of 
brass  and  percussion  that  the  roaring  actors  are  nearly 
inaudible  !  Some  of  the  music  is  old  (and  tuneful), 
some — very  “  new.”  The  scenery  is  equally  eccentric, 
one  part  of  the  island  looking  like  a  Raphael  Tuck  post¬ 
card  of  a  pretty  coast  scene,  while  another  suggests  a 
madman’s  nightmare.  Now  and  then  we  are  wafted 
away  to  Drury  Lane  in  the  pantomime  season  as  (a) 
when  Ariel  swings  across  the  stage  in  the  air,  sus¬ 
pended  from  an  exceedingly  visible  wire,  ( b )  when  a 
gong  is  struck  and  a  massive  rock  of  lath  and  canvas 
sffips  aside,  disclosing  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  playing 
chess  in  Prospero’s  cave,  and  (c)  when  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  stands  singing  under  the  concentrated  glare  of 
all  the  available  limelight  of  the  Aldwych  Theatre.  This 
last-named  episode,  by  the  way,  also  indicates  a  limit 
to  the  magical  powers  of  Prospero.  He  can  bring 
Goddesses  to  the  earth,  but  apparently  cannot  make  a 
Melba  or  a  D’ Alvarez  of  them  !  The  acting  also  is  of 
the  mixed  order.  Mr.  Ainley,  as  Prospero,  on  the 
evening  of  our  visit,  waved  his  magic  wand  with  the 
energy  of  a  flag-wagging  football  referee,  and  rattled 
off  most  of  his  verse  with  the  zeal  of  a  machine-gun  in 
full  blast.  True,  he  slowed  down  for  one  or  two  cele¬ 
brated  passages,  but  he  soon  recovered  his  speed,  and 
went  gaily  plunging  on  again.  In  other  words,  we 
found  small  evidence  of  the  actor  consciously  compos¬ 
ing  and  presenting  one  of  the  most  significant  char¬ 
acters  in  all  Shakespeare,  Neither  could  Mr.  Louis 
Calvert  be  recognised  as  giving  the  poet’s  Caliban. 
When  George  Rignold  memorably  played  the  part,  he 
presented  him  as  a  scaly  monster.  Mr.  Calvert  made 
him  look  almost  like  a  dealer  in  old  clothes  on  the  Dover 
road  who  might  at  any  moment  break  into  a  terrifying, 
“  O  my  lungs  and  liver  !  O  my  limbs  !  Goroo  !  ”  Miss 
Carey  was  the  Miranda,  and  looked  pretty  enough,  but 
scarcely  suggested  the  romantic  ecstacy  of  the  poet’s 
maiden  of  fifteen  who,  within  three  charmed  hours, 
meets,  loves,  and  is  betrothed  to,  the  young  heir  of 
Naples.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stirling,  as  Antonio, 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  as  Gonzalo,  and  Mr.  Manning,  as 
Stephano,  all  acted  admirably.  Indeed,  we  came  away 
wondering  how  Mr.  Manning’s  rich  art  would  prosper 
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in  one  of  the  great  comic  rdles — Falstaff,  for  example. 
We  also  came  away,  hoping  that  we  may  yet  see  a  play 
which  is  not  strongly  dramatic,  but  is  a  lovely  poetic 
iantasy,  produced  in  London  by  someone  with  an  imag¬ 
ination  capable  of  subtler  devices  than  flying  Ariels  and 
“  practical  ”  rocks. 

CURRENT  PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

WE  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  prevailing 
slump  in  picture  buying,  and  the  desperate 
condition  of  the  artist.  The  Morning  Post 
lately  devoted  several  columns  daily  to  the  discussion 
of  modern  art,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  judicious 
picture  buyer  has  been  encouraged  by  this  means.  Good 
pictures  will  serve  him  best,  even  if  his  interest  in  them — 
is  only  mercenary.  Formerly  large  sums  were  spent 
on  ‘‘  pictures  of  the  year,”  but  the  experience  of  the 
sale-room  shows  that  such  stock  depreciates  sadly,  and 
those  who  trusted  popular  reputation  as  a  stable  in¬ 
vestment  have  grown  nervous.  But  whether  artists 
are  appreciated  or  not,  they  somehow  go  on  working. 

It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  stimulated  by  a  little 
adversity,  for  at  this  moment  exhibitions  are  unusually 
numerous.  Nor  are  patrons  wholly  lacking.  The 
red  wafer  is  sprinkled  over  every  exhibition  we  have 
seen — not  profusely,  but  sufficiently  to  prove  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  fairly  large  class  of  purchasers.  Perhaps, 
when  all  is  said,  there  are  too  many  artists.  We  will 
select  from  among  their  number  and  variety  two  or 
three  whose  work  is  not  of  an  ephemeral  kind. 

Mr.  Mark  Gertler  has  exhibited  little  during  the  past 
two  years.  He  is  an  artist  who  has  passed  through 
several  phases,  some  of  them  unsatisfactory;  such  as, 
for  instance,  his  “  neo-primitive  ”  manner  of  some 
years  ago,  or  a  brief  period  when  his  pictures  had 
irritating  superficial  resemblances  to  Cezanne,  with¬ 
out  enough  -of  the  master’s  spirit.  Mr.  Gertler’s 
period  of  comparative  retirement  has  been  most  fruit¬ 
ful.  The  influences  at  work  on  him  have  been  absorbed 
and  he  has  found  himself  again  through  a  partial  re¬ 
turn  to  his  earliest  realism — strengthened  by  insistence 
on  design  and  a  heavier  intensity.  He  can  think  in 
colour  without  losing  his  hold  on  form,  and  at  the 
Goupil  Gallery  we  pass  without  a  sense  of  anti-climax 
from  Gauguin’s  ‘  Nevermore  ’  in  one  room  to  Mr. 
Gertler’s  exhibition  in  another.  There  are  not  many 
of  the  modern  English  school  who  would  stand  the 
comparison  so  well.  He  has  not  the  inventive  genius 
of  Gauguin,  nor,  in  colour,  quite  the  “  grande 
scnorit^  grave  ”  on  which  Gauguin  prided  himself; 
hut  his  pictures  have  a  unity  of  their  own,  of  a  very 
satisfying  kind.  He  selects,  with  due  regard  for  the 
oicture  as  a  whole,  the  essential  nature  of  whatever  he 
paints — whether  it  is  a  landscape,  the  coarse  leaves  of 
a  geranium,  the  crude  earthenware  of  a  flower-pot,  or 
the  massive  form  of  Mr.  St.  John  Hutchinson;  and  this 
faculty  of  instinctive  appreciation  convinces  us  that  his 
strength  is  in  realism  rather  than  abstract  experiment. 

An  upper  floor  of  the  Goupil  Gallery  is  given  up  to 
Mr.  John  Nash.  He  does  not  carry  such  heavy  metal 
as  Mr.  Gertler,  to  whom  he  stands  in  the  ratio  of  the 
seventy-four  to  the  hundred-gun  ship.  He  can  alternate 
between  positive  levity  (in  his  amusing  caricatures) 
and  the  spirit  of  eclogue  applied  to  landscape.  In 
their  slightest  form  his  landscapes  are  graceful  decora¬ 
tion,  and  at  their  best  they  are  extremely  vivid  pre¬ 
sentments  of  nature,  intensified  by  selection  and  ar¬ 
rangement.  His  ‘  Cornfield,’  belonging  to  Mr.  Edward 
Marsh,  is  exhibited  again,  and  shows  him  at  his 
highest  level.  Landscape  painters  must  adopt  some 
convention,  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them 
borrow  so  much  from  each  other  partly  explains  the 
tedium  of  the  second-rate.  Mr.  Nash,  with  an  instinct 
for  right  simplification  and  emphasis,  invents  his  own 
convention,  giving  new  expression  to  themes  which 
the  shallow-minded  might  dismiss  as  common-place, 
and  the  same  procedure  helps  him  with  a  class  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  an  artist’s  insight  is  required  to  find 
pictorial  motive  at  all.  The  results  are  fresh  and  lively, 
and  would  be  invariably  convincing,  if  he  would 
grapple  more  often  with  problems  of  solid  form. 

At  the  Alpine  Club  Professor  William  Rothenstein 
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nas  collected  a  considerable  number  of  his  paintings 
and  drawings.  It  is  a  dignified  exhibition,  which 
stands  aloof  from  “  movements.”  Each  generation 
rediscovers  some  truth  for  itself,  and  at  the  moment 
o(  discovery  is  intolerant  of  its  immediate  predeces¬ 
sors  :  the  difference  between  them  lying  usually  not 
so  much  in  fundamental  results  as  in  the  manner  of 
expression.  The  plastic  virtues  preached  by  the  last 
disciple  of  the  newest  cult  are  present  in  all  the  best 
traditional  work,  and  have  been  thoroughly  cultivated 
by  Professor  Rothenstein  in  his  landscapes,  particularly 
in  the  English  ones,  in  which  he  has  had  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  process  of  building  up  which  suits  him 
best.  These  pictures  are  thoughtful  and  complete  and 
only  those  persons  who  have  been  entirely  debauched 
by  the  most  rhetorical  forms  of  expressionism  will  fail 
to  recognise  the  qualities  underlying  Professor  Rothen- 
stein’s  sober  reticence.  His  portrait  drawings — those 
now  exhibited  and  the  numerous  previous  examples, 
including  the  early  lithographs — are,  as  a  whole,  un¬ 
approached  by  anything  of  the  kind  which  is  being 
done  to-day.  They  represent  living  celebrities  in  a 
way  which  will  ultimately  have  the  historical  interest 
of  the  long  series  of  portraits  by  Clouet  and  his  school 
in  the  Biblioth£que  Nationale;  but  with  far  more 
humanity,  flexibility,  and  power  of  characterization. 
Their  draughtsmanship  is  unequal;  but  then  no  artist 
except  Holbein  has  ever  maintained  for  long  his  own 
highest  level  in  this  sort  of  work.  The  method,  at 
least,  is  always  distinguished  and  personal.  At  the 
Alpine  Club  the  drawing  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  is 
perhaps  most  typical  of  the  artist’s  finest  expression. 

At  the  Academy  this  winter  there  was  a  large  ex¬ 
hibition  of  modern  Spanish  paintings,  most  of  them 
so  bad  that  it  was  an  impertinence  to  hang  them  with 
the  old  Spanish  masters  with  whom  they  were  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  same  building.  Of  modern  painters 
hardly  any  had  found  inspiration  in  the  wonderful 
realities  of  his  native  landscape,  or  seemed  to  have 
seen  anything  beyond  bull-fights,  mantillas,  and  the 
more  theatrical  trappings  of  Spanish  life.  A  little 
exhibition  of  ‘  Paintings  of  Southern  Spain,’  by  Mr. 
Jan  Gordon  and  his  wife,  at  the  Burlington  Gallery, 
leaves  an  impression  of  a  more  genuine  feeling  for 
some  aspects  of  Spain  u'hich  are  unaccountably 
despised  by  the  national  talent,  as  we  were  permitted 
to  see  at  Burlington  House — the  austerity  of  the  Mur- 
cian  mountains,  and  the  simple  interest  of  every-day 
things  which  the  common  tourist,  and  the  artist  who 
caters  for  him,  alike  overlook. 


fied,  a  more  enlightened  and  a  more  impressive  govern¬ 
ment  to-dav  than  it  had  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  scarcely  has  my  modest  suggestion  in  favour  of 
priestly  government  appeared  in  print,  than  I  am  as¬ 
sailed  with  cries  of  “  What  about  the  Arabic 
civilization  that  the  Spaniards  blotted  out,  their 
illiterate  peasantry,  the  Holy  Inquisition  and  the  Aztec 
empire  that  the  self-same  wicked  Spaniards  destroyed?” 
In  very  truth,  this  nation  that  the  anti-clerical  historian 
Michelet  once  apostrophized  as  “  great  and  heroic,” 
seems  to  have  a  long  list  of  crimes  put  down  to  its 
account.  With  regard  to  the  Arabic  civilization  your 
correspondent,  perhaps  unwittingly,  supplies  an  answer, 
for  if — which  I  do  not  believe — the  Arabs,  through  the 
Renaissance,  were  the  progenitors  of  the  materialistic 
civilization, without  distinction  and  indifferent  to  beauty, 
which  we  have  to-day,  then  they  stand  condemned 
already.  As  for  the  illiterate  Spanish  peasantry,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  study  them  at  first-hand,  but  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  intelligent  travellers 
are  agreeably  surprised  when  they  find  themselves  in 
contact  with  them,  and  that  in  self-respect  and  mother- 
wit  they  are  at  least  the  equals  of  many  of  the  sorry 
products  of  our  board  school  system,  who  use  their 
capacity  for  reading  to  follow  the  latest  developments 
in  sport,  and  accept  as  first-rate  intellectual  pabulum 
such  stuff  as  is  supplied  them  in  columns  of  the 
Daily  Mail. 

I  should  make  my  letter  too  long  if  I  dealt  with  the 
Inquisition,  but  at  the  risk  of  exciting  the  derisive 
laughter  of  your  correspondent,  I  will  tell  him  how  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico  ought  to  be  regarded.  The 
Aztecs  used  to  propitiate  their  angry  gods  with  human 
sacrifices.  In  this  way  they  offered  many  a  hecatomb, 
but  sometimes  the  gods  continued  to  be  unfriendly, 
even  more  unfriendly  than  before.  Then  an  Aztec 
would  say,  looking  to  his  neighbour,  “  How  can  we 
assuage  the  anger  of  our  deities?”  And  his  neighbour 
would  answer,  “  You  must  offer  another  and  a  larger 
hecatomb.”  Hence  the  whole  empire  was  oppressed 
with  a  hideous  nightmare,  for  none  knew  who  might 
be  the  victims  next.  When  white  men  from  across  the 
sea  came,  riding  horses  and  bringing  with  them  engines 
that  spat  fire— things  that  the  Aztics  had  never  seen 
before — it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  ask  such 
wondrous  beings,  “  And  how  do  you  propitiate  your 
angry  gods?  ”  The  answer  was,  “  We  are  baptized 
with  water  and  repent.”  Then  suddenly  the  night¬ 
mare  lifted  from  the  land,  and  in  less  than  a  century 
Mexico  was  dotted  with  churches. 

T.  PERCY  ARMSTRONG. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ROME  CATHOLICS  AND  SINN  FEIN. 

IR,^-For  a  long  time  it  has  given  me  a  perhaps  un¬ 
holy  pleasure  to  stir  up  the  muddy  waters  of  anti¬ 
clerical  sentiment  and  to  watch  the  result.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  to  Congratulate  myself  on  the  success  of  my  last 
letter  to  the  Saturday  Review.  In  it  I  ventured 
mildly  to  suggest  that  there  was  perhaps  some  merit  in 
priestly  rule,  though,  no  doubt,  such  rule  also  has  its 
defects,  in  common  with  every  other  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  If,  however,  priestly  rule  is  such  a  pernicious 
thing,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  government 
of  a  country,  where  the  influence  of  the  priest  has  been 
eliminated  as  much  as  possible,  will  manifest  an  over¬ 
whelming  excellence  and  an  incontrovertible  superiority. 
But  is  this  really  so?  There  is  a  country,  for  instance, 
to-day  in  Europe  that  has  reduced  priestly  influence  to 
a  minimum;  the  government  is  based  on  well-nigh  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  perhaps, 
it  is  ruled  by  a  charlatan,  who  is  not  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  a  group  of  Jews.  Its  last  ruler,  ere  the 
setting  of  the  sun  of  theocracy,  was  a  majestic  indivi¬ 
dual,  assuredly  not  perfect,  but  of  immense  capacity 
for  work,  a  patron  of  learning  and  education,  a  re¬ 
former  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  virtual  head, 
a  man  too  who  knew  how  to  use  pomp  and  splendour 
to  inspire  the  common  people  with  respect  and  awe.  If 
times  so  different  may  be  compared,  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  whether  that  country  has  a  more  digni¬ 


IRISH  CONTRIBUTION. 

SIR, — Irishmen  of  every  party,  Unionist,  Nation¬ 
alist,  Sinn  Fein,  Extreme  and  Moderate,  writing  or 
speaking  to-day  of  the  future  of  Ireland,  agree  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  proposed  contribution  of  eighteen  millions 
a  year  is  too  great.  Further,  they  all  refer  to  this 
contribution,  which  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
very  lowest  possible  estimate  of  Ireland’s  .  debt  of 
honour  to  Britain,  by  the  unsavoury  and  invidious 
name  of  tribute  :  and  obviously  are  working  to  re¬ 
pudiate  it  altogether. 

Surely  now  it  must  be  possible  to  state  a  fact,  which, 
I  think,  is  well  known  to  most  residents  in  Ireland,  but 
which  has  been  rejected  till  now  as  an  absurd  paradox 
by  the  British,  in  their  huge  tolerance  of  everything 
Irish:  namely,  that  the  root  and  source  of  the  trouble 
with  the  Irish  are  to  be  found  very  largely  in  their 
inordinate  love  of  money  and  the  vast  profits  of  dis¬ 
content.  ,  _  .  , 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  calculate  what  financial 

advantage  Ireland  has  gained  over  Scotland  alone 
since  the  year  1800,  by  her  intensely  methodical  mad¬ 
ness;  but  even  taking  an  Irishman  to  be  for  various 
reasons  only  half  as  well  off  as  a  Scotchman,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  put  it  at  a  lower  figure  than  three 
hundred  million  pounds. 

Does  not  Macaulay,  speaking  of  an  Irishman,  some¬ 
where  use  words  like  these,  ”  Under  an  outward  show 
of  levity,  extravagance,  improvidence,  and  eccen- 
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tricity,  he  was  in  truth  one  of  the  most  mercenary  of 
mankind  and  again,  “  Consummate  hypocrisy  is 
not  the  semblance  of  virtue,  but  the  making  of  a  weak¬ 
ness  which  there  is  no  objection  to  showing,  a  stalking 
horse  to  cover  a  more  profitable  weakness  which  it  is 
important  to  hide.” 

H.  MONTAGU  BAIN. 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY. 

SIR, — The  correspondence  on  the  stagnation  of  the 
Conservative  Party  points  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  Conservative  Party  is  due  to  the 
neglect  of  the  policy  and  principles  which  Disraeli  laid 
down  for  its  guidance.  Disraeli’s  atttude  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  quotations  that  seem  to  be  as  appo¬ 
site  to  1921  as  they  were  to  1872. 

“  Let  me  see  authority  once  more  honoured;  a 
solemn  reverence  again  the  habit  of  our  lives;  let  me 
see  property  acknowledging,  as  in  the  old  days  of 
faith,  that  Labour  is  his  twin  brother;  let  results  such 
as  these  be  brought  about  and  public  life  then  be¬ 
comes  a  noble  career,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament  an 
enviable  distinction.” 

“  The  great  problem  is  to  be  able  to  achieve  such 
results  without  violating  the  principles  of  economic 
truth  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  all  states  de¬ 
pends.” 

A.  J.  C. 

SIR, — Surely  the  unimportant  people  should  write,  if 
they  can  write  at  all,  as  well  as  the  important.  The 
mere  fact  that  they  describe  themselves  as  “  unimpor¬ 
tant  ”  is  in  their  favour.  It  shows  that  they  possess  a 
sense  of  humour,  a  valuable  thing  not  over-represented 
in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  if  I  may  judge  from 
what  M.P.s  have  told  me. 

Just  as  writers  are  not  made  into  successes  entirely 
by  professional  critics,  but  also  by  the  slow,  silent  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  general  public — silent,  I  mean,  so  far  as  the 
loudly  trumpeting  Press  is  concerned — so  a  large  mass 
of  Conservative  opinion,  formed  of  individuals  by  them¬ 
selves  insignificant,  may  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  party.  A  man  who  is  knowledgeable  and 
coherent  has  generally  a  wider  circle  of  influence  than 
he  thinks.  I  have  heard  chance  remarks  of  my  own 
come  back  from  larger  and  more  important  mouths. 
Their  origin  was,  of  course,  forgotten,  and  I  did  not  in 
the  least  mind  being  mute  and  inglorious.  I  felt  as 
flattered  as  any  amateur  does,  when  a  professional 
adopts  a  hint  from  him,  and  improves  it  in  the  process. 

ANOTHER  VOTER. 

EXTREMIST  FALLACIES  AND  MISREPRE¬ 
SENTATIONS. 

SIR, — In  view  of  the  constant  references  in  your 
columns  to  the  hampering  effect  on  industry  of  labour 
unrest,  it  will  probably  interest  your  readers  to  hear 
that  the  Industrial  Publicity  Bureau,  in  whose  founding 
and  development  I  had  the  honour  of  taking  an  active 
part,  is  issuing  for  the  use  of  employers  of  labour  a 
series  of  short  talks  on  industrial  topics,  which  are 
printed  in  the  form  of  little  folders  of  convenient  size 
to  slip  into  the  men’s  pay  envelopes  each  week. 

The  first  six  of  these  little  talks,  (we  call  them  P.D. 
Ts, — short  for  Pay  Day  Talks),  have  already  been 
issued,  and  P.D.Ts  will  continue  to  be  published  each 
week,  dealing  in  turn  with  every  possible  subject  of 
interest  to  the  working  man  in  his  relations  with  his 
employers  and  industry  in  general ;  particularly  they 
aim  at  enlightening  him  in  simple  language  on  those 
economic  laws,  of  which  he  feels  the  operation,  but 
which  he  does  not  understand — such  as  the  cause  of 
high  prices,  unemployment,  etc.,  and  the  results  of 
strikes,  “  ca’  canny,”  and  so  forth. 

This  is  the  first  National  effort  ever  organised  by  the 
employers  to  show  their  employees  “  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.”  Leading  industrialists  are  of  one  mind, 
that  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  the  insidious 
extremist  and  revolutionary  propaganda,  which  is  mis¬ 
leading  and  antagonising  labour,  and  threatening  the 
stability  of  industry,  be  counteracted.  What  we  are 
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doing  is  by  means  of  P.D.Ts  to  educate  the  workers  up 
to  the  employers’  point  of  view,  and  their  own  best 
interests.  That  is  of  necessity  the  very  groundwork  of 
all  efforts  towards  a  good  understanding  between 
Capital  and  Labour. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  scheme,  I  might  mention 
incidentally,  is  so  small  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  firm  in  the  country  should  not  participate.  Any 
employer  of  labour  wishing  to  see  specimen  P.D.Ts, 
and  to  receive  details  of  the  scheme,  can  do  so  by 
writing  to  me.  LEWIS  E.  DICKINS. 

11,  Archer  Road,  Penarth,  South  Wales. 

THE  CINEMA  AND  THE  CENSOR. 

SIR, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  mention  in  your 
account  of  this  month’s  Magazines  Mr.  Clayton’s 
‘ ‘  severe  and  well-founded  criticisms  on  the  baser  films 
dumped  on  the  public  after  they  have  been  used  up  in 
America.”  As  a  constant  visitor  to  the  cinemas,  I 
have  always  wondered  what  in  the  way  of  selection 
and  suppression  the  flowing  signature  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
O’Connor  means.  Since  the  cinema  began  as  a  busi¬ 
ness,  not  as  an  art,  and  is  rapidly  displacing  the  stage 
as  a  means  of  popular  amusement  (with  occasional 
instruction),  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
worth  while  to  have  a  more  effective  censorship,  if  any 
at  all.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  pictures 
Mr.  O’Connor  takes  the  trouble  to  see  himself,  and 
what  he  supposes  his  qualifications  for  the  post  of  critic 
to  be.  I  never  heard  that  he  was  an  authority  on  any 
kind  of  art  or  drama,  though  I  am  abundantly  aware 
that  he  is  a  sentimentalist.  It  is  just  the  excessive 
dose  of  sentiment  in  the  cinema  that  I  object  to. 
Sentiment  nearly  always  suggests  false  values  for  life, 
and  is  on  a  par  with  the  saccharine  literature  of  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  its  allurements.  The  good-looking 
burglaress  who  is  caught  in  the  stockbroker’s  man¬ 
sion  is  married  to  his  son  in  about  ten  minutes,  besides 
being  discovered  to  be  the  long-lost  child  of  a  member 
of  the  real  aristocracy.  The  fairy-tales  of  the  folk¬ 
lore  sort  are  moral;  these  new  ones  are  just  the  oppo¬ 
site.  And  the  crime  passionnel  is  pictured  with  a  fre¬ 
quency  only  equalled  by  its  exposure  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  I  think  I  counted  more  than  half-a-dozen 
murders  and  suicides  in  the  paper  which  announced 
that  New  Zealand  had  passed  a  law'  to  keep  “  crime 
films  ”  out  of  the  country.  In  this  horribly  unbalanced 
epoch,  surely  we  do  not  want  any  more  incitements  to 
crime,  murder,  and  the  evil  effects  of  passion.  The 
whole  business  of  “  gunmen,”  careering  about  with 
revolvers  in  Bowieville,  or  some  such  spot,  is  essen- 
tually  un-English;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  film,  that  with 
the  gracious  applause  of  Mr.  O’Connor  is  being 
steadily  dumped  on  the  British  public.  The  latest  pic¬ 
tures,  indeed,  exhibit  the  “  gunwoman,”  as  a  heroine 
who  can  shoot  quicker  than  the  men.  I  do  not  know 
if  any  region  of  the  United  States  preserves  such 
manners  to-day;  but,  if  it  does,  should  we  copy  them? 
The  appeal  to  the  eye  is  much  readier  than  that  to  the 
ear;  and  these  things  are  “  oculis  commissa 
fidelibus.” 

Scenes  of  travel  and  details  of  industry  and  science 
are  well  done  to-day  on  the  films.  But  they  are  a  small 
part  of  the  show,  compared  with  vulgar  farce,  crime, 
and  luscious  sentimentality. 

J.  GAY. 

ENGLISH  MEAT. 

SIR, — The  price  of  English  meat  to-day  is  so  much 
increased  that  it  has  become  a  luxury  few  can  afford. 
Are  not  the  “  noble  hearts  of  the  butchering  trade”-— 
I  once,  I  think,  read  this  phrase  in  a  paper  devoted  to 
their  mystery — cutting  their  own  throats?  If  the 
English  character,  as  a  great  German  scientist  declared, 
is  due  to  English  roast  beef,  it  seems  likely  to  be  altered 
materially  by  the  present  extravagant  prices.  Perhaps 
meat  will  go  down,  like  a  few  other  articles.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  it  is  not  too  nice,  when  one  has  got  it,  and  paid 
the  price  for  it.  I  do  not  desire  to  become  a  vege¬ 
tarian,  but  my  butcher  charges  so  much  that  I  find 
myself  compelled  to  visit  restaurants  with  more  mode¬ 
rate  tariffs,  and  run  the  risk  of  swallowing  inferior 
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meat.  Pay  more  and  be  swindled  :  pay  less  and  be 
poisoned  :  neither  side  of  this  dilemma  is  satisfactory. 
After  being-  poisoned  in  this  style,  one  saves  money,  it 
is  true,  by  the  sheer  inability  to  eat  a  hearty  meal  for 
days.  But  then  the  doctor  may  be  required,  and  he  is 
not  cheap.  At  present,  I  belong  to  the  C3  grade  of 
health,  and  wonder  how  long  I  can  struggle  against  the 

many  handicaps  of  to-day.  HOUSEWIFE. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  PROHIBITIONISTS. 

SIR, — The  question  that  occurs  to  me  is  what  has 
an  anti-prohibitionist  to  do  with  the  modified  prohibi¬ 
tion — which  by  the  way  he  misnames  restriction — that 
he  favours. 

Why  prohibit  at  all  is  the  real  question? 

The  prohibition  of  spirits  in  favour  of  the  watery 
product  now  available  has  resulted,  as  far  as  I  see, 
only  in  the  coining  of  a  new  liquor  called  “  a  double 
to  wit,  and  in  deputising  the  weakening  of  my  whisky 
to  someone  else. 

Surely  the  ideal  is  personal  dilution  according  to 
taste  rather  than  vicarious  addition  for  the  sake  of 

profit.  .  . 

Meanwhile,  it  may  possibly  be  interesting  for  Anti- 
Prohibitionists  to  calculate  the  alcoholic  content  of  an 
ordinary  whisky  and  soda  as  now  vended,  and  compare 
it  with  that  of,  say,  a  glass  of  light  sherry,  or  of  those 
mysterious  compounds  “  British  Wines.”  He  will 
probably  be  surprised  at  the  result.  But  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  “  Consumption  of  spirits  that  does  most  of  the 
evil  ”  is  not  a  little  absurd. 

J.  M.  HULLS. 
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THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

SIR, —Possibly  the  words  of  Christ  given  in  St. 
John,  ch.  7,  v.  17,  are  those  which  “  A  Country  Par¬ 
son  ”  could  not  for  the  moment  trace,  and  according  to 
which,  he  says,  I  am  wrong  in  one  very  material  par¬ 
ticular.  They  are,  “  If  any  man  will  do  his  (God’s) 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God, 
or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.” 

My  words  were,  “  The  more  we  strive  for  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  the  more  and  clearer  light  is  given  us.” 

While  fully  admitting  the  indispensability  of  practis¬ 
ing  right,  i.e.,  truth,  in  order  to  attain  to  clearer  con¬ 
sciousness  and  larger  understanding  of  its  relations,  I 
fail  to  see  how  anyone  could  be  said  to  strive  for  truth 
who  did  not  practise  it,  for  as  Blake  truly  says, 

“  Thought  is  act.” 

“  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,”  said  Christ, 
whom  Christians  believe  to  be  the  human  personifica¬ 
tion  of  God.  God,  then,  is  truth;  hence,  the  person 
who  loves  truth  and  strives  for  it  for  its  own  sake,  and 
that  he  may  benefit  his  fellow  souls  thereby,  loves  and 
strives  for  God  for  his  own  sake,  the  affinity  between 
God  and  himself,  and  truth  and  himself,  being  identical 
and  supreme. 

The  same  Christ  who  said,  “  Strive  to  enter  at  the 
strait  gate,”  said  also,  “  I  will  give  unto  this  last 
even  as  unto  thee.  So  the  last  shall  be  first  and  the 
first  last,  for  many  are  called  but  few  chosen.” 

A  good  life  is  not  necessarily  a  life  on  a  small  dimen¬ 
sion  as  many  seem  to  think.  Many  of  the  religious 
and  moral  luminaries  of  the  human  race  have  been 
people  in  no  way  intellectually  super-eminent.  Hence, 
the  true  way,  i.e.,  the  practice  of  right,  is  the  highway 
of  which  Isaiah  says,  “  the  wayfaring  men  though 
fools,  shall  not  err  therein.”  Yet  how  heavily  intel¬ 
lectual  limitations  handicap  the  religious  zealot  in  many 
circumstances.  St.  "Paul,  for  example,  was  intellectu¬ 
ally  qualified  to  11  stand  before  kings.  Omniscience 
does  not  see  with  human  limitations.  When  Tennyson 
wrote  : — 

“  And  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right, 

Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence, 

he  was  indicating  the  same  moral  and  spiritual  high¬ 
way  as  Isaiah,  as  numbers  live  to  realise  in  retrospect. 

MAURICE  L.  JOHNSON. 


SPIRITUALISM. 

SIR, — There  has  been  some  correspondence  in  your 
columns  lately  on  this  subject,  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
of  an  adverse  character.  In  reading  these  remarks  and 
criticisms  by  its  opponents,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that 
they  themselves  appear  to  be  guilty  of  the  very  faults 
which  they  attribute  to  its  supporters.  The  poor 
deluded  believers  in  Spiritualism  are  supposed  by  their 
opponents  to  be  people  whose  beliefs  are  governed  by 
desire,  and  who  have  no  power  to  form  dispassionate 
judgments  on  the  results  of  observation.  No  doubt 
this  applies  in  some  cases  to  people  who  are  emotionally 
perturbed  by  the  recent  loss  of  a  dear  one,  but  thiis  is 
far  from  being  the  case  with  all  serious  investigators. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sceptic,  who  frequently  launches 
forth  into  publicity  after  an  inadequate  examination  of 
the  facts,  prides  himself  on  his  ability  to  view  things  in 
the  calm  light  of  reason,  but  is  handicapped  at  the  start 
by  a  determination  not  to  be  convinced,  if  he  can  avoid 
it.  These  are  the  ones  who  make  a  lot  of  noise  and  are 
infinitely  more  unreasonable  than  those  they  denounce. 
No  one  is  governed  entirely  by  reason,  but  previous 
conviction  that  the  Spiritualists’  interpretation  of 
psychic  phenomena  is  inconsistent  with  a  logical  mind 
is  productive  of  mental  obstinacy,  more  colloquially 
termed  “  pig-headedness.”  The  desire  to  believe, 
though  detrimental  to  accurate  reasoning,  does  not  lead 
to  an  equally  regrettable  mental  condition. 

See  how  the  sceptic  twists  and  turns  in  his  endeavour 
to  escape  conviction,  and  how  he  interprets  everything 
in  the  light  of  his  own  narrow  outlook.  Ignoring  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
credulity  of  the  ignorant  invite  charlatanism,  he  will 
point  to  every  possible  case  of  fraud  within  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  think  that  he  has  scored  a  point.  What  do 
one  hundred  cases  of  Laud  matter  against  one  which  is 
known  to  be  otherwise?  What  if  certain  conjurers  ap¬ 
parently  reproduce  spiritualistic  phenomena?  We 
know  that  they  are  elaborately  designed  tricks  and  can 
be  explained  by  physical  laws.  Investigate  with  honest 
people  whom  one  really  trusts,  and  the  phenomena  of 
Spiritualism  are  known  to  be  in  a  different  category. 

Even  when  the  sceptic  is  forced  to  admit  the  facts, 
he  will  accept  any  interpretation  rather  than  that  offered 
by  the  Spiritualists.  He  will  speak  of  mysterious  elec¬ 
tric  forces,  subconscious  muscular  action,  telepathy 
(wonderful  words  to  conjure  with),  etc..,  and  think 
that  his  remarks  are  logical,  simple  and  illuminating. 
Such  expressions  are  mostly  cloaks  for  ignorance.  Are 
these  explanations  so  much  less  wonderful  and  so  muc 
more  credible  than  that  offered  by  the  Spiritualists,  viz., 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  survive,  and  have  the  power 
under  certain  conditions  to  affect  the  material  world 
which  they  have  left?  If  they  do  survive  and  many 
opponents  of  Spiritualism  believe  this),  would  you  not 
expect  them  to  try;  and  in  this  wonderful  world,  where 
we  do  not  know  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  matter  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  is  it  so  remarkable  that  t  ey 
should  occasionally  succeed?  It  is  the  Spiritualists 
who  are  humble  and  open-minded.  It  is  mostly  the 
opponents  of  Spiritualism  who  are  arrogant,  dogmatic, 
and  credulous  in  their  unbelief.  ^  §  LEpTWICH 
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SIR— Thus  Laurence  Sterne: — 

“  For  this  reason,  continued  my  father,  tis  worthy 
to  recollect,  how  little  alteration,  in  great  men,  the 
approaches  of  death  have  made.  Vespasian  died  in 
a  jest  upon  his  close-stool — Galba  with  a  sentence 
Septimius  Severus  in  a  dispatch— Tiberius  in  dis¬ 
simulation,  and  Caesar  Augustus  in  a  complmienh  ^ 
hope  ’twas  a  sincere  one — quoth  my  Uncle ^loby. 

“ _ — ’Twas  to  his  wife — said  my  father. 

(‘  Tristram  Shandy,’  Book  v.,  ch.  in.) 
v  G.  B.  C. 

p  s _ I  omit  the  anecdote  of  Cornelius  Gallus.  It 

would  not  “  bear  the  light  of  day.” 

[“Thus,  we  think,  Francis  Bacon,  from  whom  Sterne 
cribbed  with  his  usual  freedom.  See  the  Essay 
Death.’— Ed.  S-R-] 
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REVIEWS 

A  NEW  TEXT  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  &  John  Dover  Wilson.  The  Temp¬ 
est.  Cambridge  University  Press.  7s.  6d.  net. 

HIS  new  edition  of  Shakespeare,  beginning,  like 
the  First  Folio,  with  the  ‘  Tempest,’  would  astonish 
the  deepest  Shakespearian  critic  of  twenty  years  since, 
for  it  embodies  discoveries  and  conclusions  then  un¬ 
dreamt  of.  It  puts  aside  the  verdicts  of  many  learned 
editors  on  Shakespeare’s  text ;  and  it  claims — with 
justice,  we  think — that  this  text  is  much  better  than 
was  thought,  may  often  represent  Shakespeare’s  own 
copy,  and,  when  it  goes  wrong,  may  be  corrected  on 
scientific  principles  which  are  not  a  question  of  a  good 
guess,  but  of  sheer  argument  based  on  known  facts. 
The  patient  labour  of  various  scholars  and  biblio¬ 
graphers  has  built  up  the  critical  system  which-is  here 
used ;  and  the  books  which  notably  exhibit  the  new 
points  are  (1)  ‘  Shakespeare's  Fight  with  the  Pirates,’ 
a  revised  edition  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard’s  epoch-making 
work  on  the  Quartos  and  Folios,  1920,  (2)  Mr.  Percy 
Simpson’s  ‘Shakespearian  Punctuation,’  1911,  (3)  Sir 
E.  Maunde  Thompson’s  book  on  ‘  Shakespeare’s  Hand¬ 
writing,’  1916,  which  comes  to  the  startling  conclusion 
that  Shakespeare’s  own  hand  is  to  be  found  in  the  play 
of  ‘  Sir  Thomas  More  ’  in  the  British  Museum,  or,  at 
any  rate,  a  hand  of  the  same  style  as  his.  A  facsimile 
with  a  transcript  of  this  writing  is  given  at  pages  86 
and  87,  and  the  value  of  such  evidence  is  that  it  reduces 
the  margin  of  probable  emendation,  when  the  text  is 
amiss.  We  can  judge  what  letters  have  been,  or  are 
likely  to  be,  confused  in  the  script  of  an  “English” 
hand,  by  a  rapid  writer  such  as  Shakespeare  is  known 
to  have  been. 

The  volumes  above  mentioned  must  be  studied  to  get 
a  real  insight  into  the  complicated  problems  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  text  and  its  transmission.  Mr.  Simpson’s  con¬ 
tentions,  however,  can  be  briefly  stated,  and  easily 
grasped.  They  are  that  the  punctuation  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  texts,  and  many  others,  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Jane  Austen,  is  not  the  more  or  less  logical  system  of 
to-day ;  but  a  definitely  dramatic  punctuation,  indicating 
where  the  actor  should  pause,  or  hurry,  and  what  he 
should  emphasise.  Following  Mr.  Simpson’s  conclu¬ 
sions,  the  editors  of  the  ‘  Tempest  ’  have  given  us  a 
punctuation  which,  through  the  prompt  copies,  repro¬ 
duces  Shakespeare’s  actual  intentions,  or  possibly  those 
of  the  best  actors  of  his  plays.  Our  only  doubt  is 
whether  the  Elizabethan  compositor  was  as  careful 
about  commas  as  he  should  have  been,  since  he 
demonstrably  got  actual  words  wrong,  and  is  frequently 
credited  by  the  editors  with  bad  mistakes  in  grammar. 
A  comma  is  singularly  like  a  dash,  or  one  of  those  thin 
involuntary  scratches  which  came,  we  presume,  as 
readily  from  the  quill  as  they  do  from  the  metal  pen. 
The  range  of  reasonable  conjecture  as  revealed  by  the 
form  of  handwriting  used  is  much  firmer  ground.  In 
the  ‘  Tempest  ’  we  are  fortunately  free  from  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  earlier  quarto  editions.  It  occurs  first  in  the 
First  Folio,  a  splendid  send-off,  since  it  represents  the 
most  mature  and  accomplished  specimen  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  art  in  the  world  of  fairy-land  that  he  has  left  us. 
But  while  we  admire,  we  are  conscious  in  this  latest 
style  of  Shakespeare  of  an  aphasia  or  agraphia  in  which 
the  “quick-coming  thoughts”  are  too  much  for  the 
grammar,  and  sometimes  for  the  English.  Passages  of 
this  kind  are  easy  to  amend  sometimes,  but  no  scholar 
ought  to  expect  a  universal  approval  of  his  ingenuities. 
In  this  edition  an  obelus  at  the  beginning  of  the  line 
marks  a  crux,  and  only  in  the  notes  at  the  end  do  we 
find  the  conjecture.  Thus  Ferdinand  at  his  log-rolling 
says  in  the  First  Folio  that  he  is  “  Most  busie  lest,  when 
I  doit.”  The  editors  propose  “busy-idlest,”  which 
Shakespeare,  they  suppose,  wrote  in  one  word 
“  bizyvdlest,”  and  conceive  that  “do  it”  may  be  a  mis¬ 
print  for  “  dote.”  Thus  they  suppose  mistakes  in 
letters,  while  they  object  to  the  usual  reading,  because 
“  it  is  generally  felt  to  be  awkward,  and  it  involves  the 
alteration  of  a  comma,  a  serious  point  in  this  carefully 
punctuated  text.”  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  here,  as 
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elsewhere,  they  support  their  conclusions  bv  Elizabethan 
usage.  One  of  the  most  interesting  conjectures  is 
“  dout  ”  for  “  doubt  ”  in  II,  1,  242 

“  Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 

But  douts  discovery  there.” 

For  “  dout,”  meaning  “  put  out,”  is  used  elsewhere  in 
Shakespeare,  and  to  our  recent  knowledge  is  still  used 
in  Warwickshire  dialect.  It  is  a  simple  word,  parallel 
with  “  don  ”  and  “  doff,”  and  the  disappearance  of  all 
three  from  ordinary  language  is  curious.  Where  Trin- 
culo,  pledging  Stephano,  refers  to  “  The  folly  of  this 
island  !  ”  it  is  suggested  that  “  the  Sophy  (Shah)  of  this 
island  ”  is  correct,  since  Stephano  has  readily  taken  on 
himself  the  responsibilities  of  kingship.  The  volume 
includes  a  reproduction  of  the  Droeshout  Portrait  of 
Shakespeare,  and  another  of  the  fair  face  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  whose  marriage  may  have  been 
celebrated  by  the  acting  of  the  ‘  Tempest.’  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  supplies  a  ‘  General  Introduction,’  also 
another  on  the  ‘  Tempest  ’  itself,  and  there  are  further 
contributions  by  way  of  preface  or  epilogue  which  are 
to  the  point.  We  have  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  show 
that  this  edition  is  a  remarkable  performance,  a  pioneer 
work,  in  fact,  of  great  value.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
the  ‘  Tempest  ’  discussed  with  more  freedom  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  than  a  critical  editor  allows  himself,  should  not 
fail  to  turn  to  the  admirable  chapters  at  the  end  of  Sir 
Arthur’s  volume  on  4  Shakespeare’s  Workmanship.’ 
There  the  4  Tempest  ’  receives  the  tribute  it  deserves, 
and  some  criticism  of  its  acting  which  seems  pertinent 
to-day. 

The  volume  is  well  printed  and  produced  in  admirable 
taste.  It  is  a  credit  to  all  concerned,  and  not  least  to 
Mr.  Dover  Wilson,  whose  critical  studies  are  now 
bearing  excellent  fruit. 

NORTHUMBRIAN  ART. 

The  Arts  in  Early  England.  Vol.  V.  By  G.  Baldwin 
Brown.  With  Philological  Chapters  by  A.  B. 
Webster.  Murray.  30s.  net. 

FTER  dealing  in  his  first  two  volumes  with  Saxon 
life  and  architecture,  and  in  volumes  three  and  four 
with  Saxon  decorative  art  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  Prof.  Baldwin  Brown  arrives  in  due  course 
at  the  earliest  monuments  of  Christian  Northumbria, 
chief  among  them  being  the  famous  Ruthwell  and  Bew- 
castle  Crosses,  and  the  still  more  famous  Lindisfame 
Gospels,  now  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum  Library.  Up  to  this  point  he  has  been 
on  fairly  safe  ground,  and  though  he  has  not  failed  to 
give  us  new  generalisations,  and  to  throw  much  light 
on  many  obscure  corners  of  his  subject,  he  has  had  no 
organised  opposition  to  fear.  But  in  this  volume  every 
step  of  his  argument  will  be  hotly  opposed,  every  date 
denied,  and  every  statement  of  source  controverted. 

The  Bewcastle  Cross  stands,  where  it  has  stood  for 
twelve  centuries,  at  the  head  of  a  grave  in  Bewcastle 
churchvard  in  Northumberland;  the  Ruthwell  Cross, 
scarred  and  broken  into  fragments  by  iconoclasts  in 
1642,  is  now  safely  housed  in  Ruthwell  Church  (between 
Annan  and  Dumfries)  and  scheduled  as  a  National 
Monument.  The  Bewcastle  Cross  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Alcfrith,  son  of  King  Osury  of  Northum¬ 
bria,  the  Ruthwell  Cross  is  inscribed  with  portions  of 
“  The  Dream  of  the  Rood,”  corresponding  in  some 
measure  to  a  poem  in  another  dialect  of  Anglo-Saxon 
preserved  in  a  manuscript  at  Vercelli.  Both  the  crosses 
bear  Latin  or  Anglo-Saxon  inscriptions,  partly  in 
Roman,  partly  in  Runic  letters.  But  besides  this,  both 
of  them  are  sculptured  with  ornament  of  singular 
delicacy  of  executive  and  exquisite  design  and  with 
figures  of  considerable  beauty  and  impressiveness.  Prof. 
Baldwin  Brown  connects  them  with  the  Synod  of 
Whitby  in  664,  suggesting  that  the  Ruthwell  Cross 
may  have  been  erected  after  Ecgfrith’s  expedition  into 
Stratchclyde  by  the  ecclesiastics  and  craftsmen  of  Hex¬ 
ham  as  a  monument  af  Anglian  Christianity,  some¬ 
where  about  673.  The  Bewcastle  Cross  was  erected, 
he  suggests,  some  time  after  the  death  of  Alcfrith,  who 
had  rebelled  against  his  father  Oswy,  the  footstone  of 
his  grave  being  still  left  in  its  quarry  on  White  Lyne 
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Common.  The  dates  of  both  fall  thus  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  other  scholars  have  put  them  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  even  twelfth  century.  The  author  has  thus 
been  forced  to  make  a  complete  study  of  every  detail 
of  these  monuments,  and  to  show  the  previous  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  ornamental  motives  used. 

The  earliest  monuments  described  in  this  connection 
are  those  of  Galloway,  a  district  once  included  in  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Northumbria;  upright  stones  bear¬ 
ing  Latin  names  in  Roman  characters,  and  sometimes 
the  Christian  monogram.  They  date  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixth.  These 
arc  compared  with  the  Hartlepool  tombstones  discov¬ 
ered  in  1833,  some  of  them  now  being  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  and  elsewhere,  others  irretrievably 
lost.  Similar  stones  have  been  found  at  Lindisfarne 
and  in  other  places  in  the  North  of  England,  and  they 
may  be  also  compared  to  those  of  Clonmacloise.  A 
discussion  of  the  latest  possible  dates  for  the  Hartlepool 
stones  with  those  in  Ireland  leads  Prof.  Baldwin  Brown 
to  the  concluion  that  in  this  case  we  have  a  clear  ex¬ 
ample  of  borrowing  of  Continental  German  decorative 
forms  through  Anglian  sources  by  Ireland.  We  shall 
have  to  reconsider  current  theories  as  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Irish  and  British  artistic  forms  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries. 

At  this  point  the  author  takes  up  his  main  subject, 
and  the  next  200  pages  are  devoted  to  a  study  and 
critical  analysis  of  the  two  crosses.  Fhe  cross  head  at 
Ruth  well  is  shown  to  be  in  the  Anglian  tradition  (that 
of  Bewcastle  is  lost),  the  geometrical  ornament  is 
analysed,  the  Latin  inscriptions  are  palaeographically 
explored,  the  history  of  Runic  writing  is  described,  and 
the  Runic  inscriptions  faithfully  copied  and  worked 
out.  Two  chapters  by  Prof.  Webster  are  then  inter¬ 
posed,  dealing  with  the  runes  from  a  linguistic  and 
historical  standpoint.  His  aiguments  are  forcible  and 
seem  convincing,  but  they  are  of  a  nature  to  demand 
considerable  reflection,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  dealt 
with  by  Anglo-Saxon  specialists  in  due  course.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  arrives  at  the  result  that  while  the 
Vercclli  text  is  undoubtedly  late,  it  has  very  probably 
been  considerably  augmented  from  a  Northumbrian 
original  of  the  seventh  century  or  earlier.  A  later 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Ormside  Bowl,  found  in  a 
Westmoreland  churchyard,  early  in  the  19th  century, 
probably  some  Viking  loot,  and  now  in  the  York 
Museum.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
Lindisfarne  Gospel  and  the  coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert,  about 
which  the  author  has  much  to  say  of  interest  and 
novelty. 

Two  pre-Conquest  manuscripts,  written  in  these  isles, 
stand  forth  unsurpassed  in  beauty  of  design  and  execu¬ 
tion;  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Kells. 
They  can  be  contrasted  with  each  other,  none  can  be 
compared  with  them,  not  even  the  Gospels  of  St.  Chad 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tenth  century  inscription,  the  Lindisfarne 
Gospels  were  written  by  Bishop  Eadfrith  (698-721)  and 
bound  by  his  successor.  Prof.  Macalister  derides  the 
authority  of  this  note,  and  suggests  that  the  book  may 
possibly,  be  dated  830  A.D.,  and  that  it  was  written  in 
Ireland.  Most  authorities  accept  the  statement  of  the 
note,  and  the  early  date  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  feast  of  St.  Januarius  and  the  dedication  of  the 
cathedral  of  Naples  appear  in  it,  dates  which  could  only 
have  been  obtained  from  a  Neapolitan  source,  such  as 
the  visit  of  Abbot  Adrian  of  Naples  to  Lindisfarne  in 
668.  The  Book  of  Kells  itself  cannot  be  dated  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  for  palaeographical 
reasons.  The  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  we 
have  no  feeble  fumblings  to  lead  up  to  the  Lindisfarne 
Book.  The  masterpiece  comes  first  without  any  ap- 
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parent  preparation,  and  Prof.  Brown’s  detailed  study 
will  show  what  incredible  mastery  it  shows.  '  Such 
things  happen  in  history  :  the  renaissance  of  the  twelfth 
century  had  no  harbingers;  the  first  printed  book  was 
the  finest  that  ever  appeared. 

Something  has  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  figure- 
studies  in  these  Celtic  or  Anglo-Celtic  manuscripts.  We 
have  always  felt  that  the  originals  of  these  illuminations 
were  not  made  by  illuminators,  or  artists  who  had  to 
work  with  manuscripts.  Nobody  writes  or  ever  wrote 
in  thick  books  as  these  evangelists  are  represented  :  the 
originals  must  have  been  paintings  like  ikons,  readily 
portable  and  carried  from  country  to  country.  The 
originals  of  the  fig’ures  cut  on  the  coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert 
we  take  to  have  been  incised  drawings  on  ivory,  like 
those  in  the  Hermitage  brought  from  South  Russia. 
We  are  not  sure  that  Prof.  Baldwin  Brown  is  justified 
in  giving  the  rough  outline  drawing  of  St.  Mark  as 
from  the  ‘  Codex  Amiatinus  ’  without  warning  readers 
that  he  has  reduced  a  fully  painted  figure  to  outline,  or 
at  least,  giving  them  a  reference  to  Dr.  Biagi’s  ‘  Re¬ 
productions  from  Illuminated  Manuscripts,’  Plate 
VIII.,  which  is  plainly  a  Byzantine  illumination,  though 
in  the  absence  of  a  proper  collation  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  original  manuscript  at  all. 

We  congratulate  the  author  on  a  very  fine  piece  of 
work.  It  is  characterised  throughout  by  a  high  en¬ 
thusiasm,  a  masterly  massing  of  innumerable  details, 
and  a  clear-sighted  criticism  of  the  best  sort — the 
criticism  that  springs  from  understanding  admiration. 

It  is  extremely  well-illustrated,  and  though  Prof.  Bald¬ 
win  Brown  may  not  carry  us  at  once  with  him  in  his 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  originality  of  North¬ 
umbrian  art,  he  will  remember  that  his  long  familiarity 
with  the  subject  has  made  what  are  startling  novelties 
to  us  every-day  reflections  to  him,  and  he  may  be 
assured  that  we  are  at  one  with  him  in  our  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  the  masterpieces  he  describes. 

EXISTENCE— TO  BE  CONTINUED. 

The  Nature  of  Existence.  By  J.  M.  E.  McTaggart. 

Cambridge  University  Press.  22s.  6d.  net. 

NTIL  the  last  line  of  the  last  page  of  this  book,  we 
had  read  Mr.  McTaggart’s  argument,  with  fre¬ 
quent  dissent  indeed,  but  with  fairly  steady  interest, 
and  on  the  whole,  with  increasing  respect  for  the  philo¬ 
sophic  chick  which  seemed  about  to  emerge  from  so 
long  a  sitting  on  the  egg  of  existence.  But  the  last  line 
ruins  all,  for  it  announces  that  the  second  volume  will 
only  be  published  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  There 
is  some  little  risk  that  the  egg  itself  may  be  addled  in 
so  protracted  an  incubation.  That  is  Mr.  Mclaggart’s 
affair;  the  reader’s  grudge  against  him  is  that  he  seems 
to  have  put  his  assertions  in  the  first  volume,  and  to 
have  reserved  his  proofs  for  the  second.  It  is  therefore 
almost  impossible  to  criticise  him  generally,  and 
criticism  on  points  of  detail  is  usually  unsatisfactory. 
He  can  always  tell  us  to  wait  and  see. 

This  difficulty  is  well  illustrated  by  the  paragraph  in 
which  he  summarises  his  attitude  towards  the  funda¬ 
mental  question.  “  It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  the 
true  account  of  the  universe  is  a  pluralism  or  a  monism. 
The  answer  must  be  that  it  is  both,  since  the  universe 
is  unquestionably  a  unity,  and  unquestionably  has 
parts.  But  if  it  is  asked  which  aspect  is  the  more 
fundamental,  the  answer  must  be  that  pluralism  is  the 
more  fundamental,  because  the  primary  parts,  which 
are  a  plurality,  have  this  position  of  unique  significance. 
It  expresses  the  relations  of  the  universe  and  the 
primary  parts  more  appropriately — so  far  as  we  can 
determine  those  relations  a  priori — to  say  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  composed  of  the  primary  parts  than  to  say  that 
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ic  is  manifested  in  them.  And  this  leaves  the  balance 
on  the  side  of  pluralism.” 

If  that  were  all  that  Mr.  McTaggart  had  to  say  on 
the  subject,  it  would  be  so  utterly  inadequate  that 
frankly  it  would  not  be  worth  saying  at  all.  The  pro¬ 
blem  goes  to  the  very  root  of  his  theme,  but  he  has 
here  done  no  more  than  recognise  its  existence  and  leave 
us  guessing  what  his  real  method  of  approach  will  be. 

It  is  very  much  the  same  on  the  question  of  time.  In 
a  note  on  page  18  we  read  that  “  the  solution  of  this 
and  similar  problems,  which  will  be  put  forward  (in  the 
second  volume)  will  involve  the  theory  that  time  is  un¬ 
real,  and  that  in  consequence  nothing  changes.”  This 
essential  unreality  of  time  is  evidently  inherent  in  the 
author’s  system,  for  it  is  mentioned  again  and 
again,  but  always  with  the  inevitable  reference  to  a 
still  unwritten  book.  It  would  obviously  be  unfair  to 
Mr.  McTaggart  to  attempt  to  criticise  in  advance  a 
position  which  he  holds,  but  which  he  is  not  yet  ready 
to  defend.  But  we  think  it  would  be  not  less  unfair  to 
his  readers  not  to  warn  them  that  they  will  get  little 
satisfaction  out  of  the  bare  assertion,  when  they  may 
have  to  wait  ten  years  for  the  proof.  Time  may  be  un¬ 
real,  but  it  is  not  so  unreal  as  that. 

One  foresees  certain  incidental  difficulties  resulting 
from  this  position.  In  one  place  Mr.  McTaggart  com¬ 
ments  on  “  the  astonishing  view,  held  by  some  philo¬ 
sophers,  that  cause  and  effect  are  identical.”  This  is, 
of  course,  the  doctrine  of  Hegel.  We  entirely  agree 
with  his  repudiation,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  theory  that  cause  and 
effect  are  identical  is  the  belief  in  the  unreality  of  time; 
the  two  things  are  opposite  sides,  as  it  were,  of  the 
same  equation,  and  if  one  goes,  the  other  goes. 

An  interesting  passage  elsewhere,  which  might  have 
been  enlarged  instead  of  being  degraded  to  a  footnote, 
touches  on  the  same  question.  Mr.  McTaggart  alludes 
to  the  belief  that  an  infinite  past  is  impossible,  since  it 
would  be  a  completed  infinite,  while  an  infinite  future 
would  not  be  completed.  Had  he  discussed  this  point 
at  length,  and  not  dismissed  it  rather  contemptuously 
as  a  digression,  it  would  have  led  him  straight  to  the 
heart  of  his  subject,  which  at  present  he  has  succeeded 
in  avoiding  with  some  ingenuity. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  his  attitude  to  belief  and 
truth,  on  which  we  had  looked  for  a  more  fruitful  dis¬ 
cussion.  But  in  fact  the  question  of  belief  is  closely 
related  to  the  problem  of  time.  Mr.  McTaggart  is  not 
a  pragmatist  :  “  It  is  said  that  my  beliefs  are  true  be¬ 
cause  they  work  for  me,  or  because  they  give  me  satis¬ 
faction,  or  because  they  are  self-evident  to  me.  It 
may  be  that  these  characteristics,  or  some  of  them,  are 
criteria  of  truth,  but  they  cannot  be  what  makes  a  be¬ 
lief  true.”  We  doubt  if  they  are  even  criteria  of  truth. 
One  man  believes  that  the  earth  is  fiat,  another  that  the 
sun  goes  round  the  earth.  Torquemada  believed  that 
he  saved  the  souls  of  heretics  by  burning  their  bodies. 
Cotton  Mather  believed  that  witches  infested  New 
England.  Mr.  McTaggart  probably  believes  by  this 
time  that  the  writer  of  this  review  is  a  soured  pedant 
who  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  All  these 
beliefs  may  be  held  with  passionate  conviction;  yet  all, 
except  the  last,  would  be  ridiculed  by  Mr.  McTaggart, 
and  even  the  last  he  may  revoke  when  his  second 
volume  removes  the  difficulties  which  his  first  has 
created. 

When  a  philosopher  is  constructing  a  system,  he 
generally  regards  any  advice,  however  well-meant,  as 
an  impertinence.  We  will  therefore  only  say  that  if 
we  were  faced  by  the  difficult  task  which  he  has  under¬ 
taken,  we  should  not  face  it  without  thoroughly  digest¬ 
ing  two  books  published  by  the  press  whence  this  one 
comes.  One  is  ‘  The  Concept  of  Nature,’  the  other 
is  Professor  Eddington’s  ‘  Space  Time,  and  Gravi¬ 
tation.’ 

A  FIRST  BOOK  ON  AN  OLD  SUBJECT. 

A  Book  of  Dovecotes.  By  Arthur  O.  Cooke.  T.  N. 
Foulis.  6s.  net. 

UR  author  plumes  himself  very  properly  and 
modestly  on  being  the  writer  of  the  “first  book”  on 
his  charming  subject.  There  have,  as  he  says,  been  one 
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or  two  magazine  articles  on  dovecotes,  and,  of  course, 
there  are  innumerable  references  to  them  in  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  antiquarian  societies  up  and  down  the 
country ;  but  this  is  the  first  occasion  of  a  whole  volume 
being  devoted  to  them.  Mr.  Cooke  also  frankly  admits 
that  his  work  is  very  far  from  being  exhaustive, 
many  counties  being  left  entirely  untouched, 
though  an  effort  has  been  made  to  deal  with 
most  districts  of  England,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  with  Scotland  and  Wales.  He  further  reminds  us 
that,  for  obvious  reasons,  British  dovecotes  are  growing 
fewer  every  year,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  leaves  us  rather 
desperately  hoping  for  an  enlargement  of  the  present 
volume.  It  is  in  every  respect  so  charming  a  book  that 
further  editions  of  it  seem  as  inevitable  as  anything 
graceful  and  cultured  can  be  in  these  vulgar  times.  The 
historical  and  descriptive  part  of  it  is  sympathetically 
and  carefully  done,  while  the  numerous  illustrations, 
whether  in  colour,  black  and  white,  or  photography,  are 
charming. 

When  Mr.  Cooke  comes  to  extend  his  volume,  he 
will  be  able  to  add  a  good  deal  on  the  dovecotes  of 
Sussex.  He  has  not  omitted  to  make  a  spirited  protest 
against  the  infamous  destruction,  “  for  the  sake  of  the 
material,”  of  the  immense  dovecote,  as  big  as  a  church, 
which  was  once  a  feature  of  the  great  Cluniac  priory  of 
St.  Pancras  at  Lewes,  and  which  survived  the  gun¬ 
powder  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  until  the  close  of  the  18th 
century.  He  also  mentions  one  at  Berwick,  one  at 
Chartestone  Farm  near  West  Dean,  which  is  associated 
with  Alured,  the  Conqueror’s  cup-bearer  (in  his  ‘Off  the 
Beaten  Track  in  Sussex,’  the  late  Mr.  A.  S.  Cooke  has 
a  charming  drawing  of  it,  and  claims  as  undoubted  a 
Norman  origin  for  it  as  for  the  little  old  chapel,  known 
as  “  Alured’s  Chapel,”  close  by),  the  fine  one  in  the 
grounds  of  the  old  Treyford  Manor-house  at  Elsted, 
and  the  one  at  the  village  of  Trotton  (the  birthplace  of 
Thomas  Otway)  near  Midhurst.  But  there  is  a  well- 
known  one  at  Patcham,  near  Brighton,  in  a  corner  of  a 
garden  plot  of  Patcham  Farm,  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
opposite  the  old  church ;  with  solid  buttressed  walls,  one 
little  doorway  (to  enter  by  which  you  have  to  stoop 
very  low),  no  windows,  and  a  tiled  roof.  In  the  centre 
of  the  village  of  West  Dean  (that  charming  Downland 
village  of  which  we  get  a  pleasant  vision  towards  the 
end  of  Hissing’s  ‘  Thyrza  ’)  there  is  another,  which  is 
evidently  a  survival  of  the  outbuildings  of  the  old  seat 
of  the  Thomas  family.  At  Hangleton  Place,  too,  just 
north  of  Portslade,  there  is  a  most  picturesque  round 
one,  probably  Elizabethan.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
ghost  story  connected  with  this  dovecote,  but  its  origin 
was  eventually  traced  to  a  white  owl  which  would  perch 
sometimes  on  the  old  dovecote,  and  sometimes  on  the 
exceedingly  modern  mosaic-covered  monument  of  the 
late  Dr.  Kenealey  which  covers  his  lonely  grave  in  the 
lonely  Downside  churchyard  close  by. 

Mr.  Cooke  would  be  interested  in  a  story  called 
‘  Daddy  Darwin’s  Dovecot,’  by  Mrs.  Ewing,  which  was 
delightfully  illustrated  by  that  rare  master  of  country 
subjects,  Randolph  Caldecott.  There  is  a  letter  in  it 
from  a  workhouse  boy  asking  for  the  job  of  keeper  of 
the  dovecote,  in  which  the  youth  pleads  as  follows  : — 

“  Though  I  says  it  as  shouldn’t,  I’m  a  handy  lad.  I’ll 
clean  a  floor  with  anyone,  and  am  willing  to  work 
early  and  late,  and  .  .  them  birds  must  take  a 

deal  of  seeing  to.  I  .  never  saw  nought  like 
them.  Oh,  sir,  I  do  beg  and  pray  of  you  to  let  me 
mind  your  pigeons.  .  I  shall  be  happy  all  the 
days  of  my  life.  Sir,  I’m  not  unthankful,  but  please 
God,  I  should  like  to  have  a  home,  and  to  be  with 
them  house  doves.” 

Evidently  an  enthusiast  after  our  author’s  own  heart  ! 
Mr.  Cooke  shows  in  his  illustrations  the  variety  of  style 
in  the  building  of  British  dovecotes.  Indeed,  on  the 
architectural  side  alone  the  subject  is  so  interesting  that 
its  neglect  hitherto  is  astonishing.  In  Scotland  many 
dovecotes  seem  to  be  rectangular,  though  a  coloured 
illustration  shows  a  beautiful  round  one  at  East  Linton 
in  Haddingtonshire,  the  proportions  of  which  would  set 
Mr.  Stephen  Graham  thinking  of  a  certain  famous  tomb 
in  Samarkand  ! 
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UNPLEASANT  STORIES. 

The  Romantics.  By  May  Sinclair.  Collins.  9s.  net. 
Bliss  and  other  Stories.  By  Katherine  Mansfield. 
Constable.  9s.  net. 

NOTHING  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the  high 
level  reached  by  women  authors  in  the  realm  of 
fiction  during  the  past  year  or  two;  they  have  easily 
overpassed  their  male  competitors,  even  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished.  We  have  only  to  look  back  on  the 
Splendid  Fairing,’  a  work  in  which  a  life-history  is  com¬ 
pressed  within  the  limits  of  a  day’s  experience,  ‘  Living 
Alone  ’  by  Stella  Benson,  full  of  fantastic  wisdom, 

•  Legend  ’  by  Clemence  Dane,  a  masterpiece  of  tech¬ 
nical  skill  in  writing,  ‘  Shuttered  Doors,’  the  history  of 
an  old  stone  house  and  the  people  it  nurtured,  full  of  the 
English  tradition  of  the  novel,  and  ‘  Brodie  and  the 
Deep  Sea,’  the  best  post-war  story  we  have  had  as  yet, 
to  justify  this  assertion.  Now  we  have  two  books  as 
ably  written  as  either  of  these,  full  of  fine  observation, 
carefully  thought  out,  and  repellent  and  uncalled  for  in 
the  measure  of  their  strength.  .  . 

Miss  Sinclair  devotes  her  powers  to  a  description  of 
the  love  affairs  of  a  man  who  is  sexually  impotent  with 
a  woman  lassata  and  for  the  time  satiata  of  a  more 
vigorous  lover.  Miss  Mansfield  gives  us  a  series  of 
stories  dealing  in  succession  with  the  feelings  of  a 
young  woman  who  wants  to  get  married  and  is  taken 
to  live  in  the  country,  the  feelings  of  a  professional 
pander  on  seeing  a  young  woman  left  homeless  in  Paris, 
a  wife  who  is  suddenly  disillusioned,  a  girl  and  her 
music-master,  a  woman  who  is  afraid  of  love,  the  first 
encounters  of  a  blowsy  prostitute,  another  music-master, 
the  ruin  of  a  governess  abroad,  and  two  stories  about 
selfish  women.  We  grant  all  the  superlatives  that  have 
been  lavished  on  these  two  books  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  but  we  want  to  know  why  they  were  written.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  Art,  but  the  importance  of 
subject  in  Art  cannot  be  dismissed  with  a  contemptuous 
wave  of  the  hand.  The  selection  of  a  subject  depends 
entirely  on  the  volition  of  the  writer ;  nothing  can  re¬ 
lieve  him  from  his  responsibility,  or  hide  the  information 
his  choice  gives  us  of  his  personality.  We  have  some¬ 
times  thought  that  this  bent  for  sexual  topics  was 
merely  part  of  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  conventions,  the 
spirit  which  leads  a  new-comer  to  show  that  he  feels 
himself  at  home  by  taking  liberties  which  older  hands 
would  not.  Miss  Sinclair’s  excursion  into  the  domain 
of  futile  amativeness  may  be  of  this  sort.  But  we  see 
in  Miss  Mansfield’s  book  an  entire  ignorance  of  the 
repellent  nature  of  her  subjects  which  puts  her  on  a 
different  plane.  She  is  not  inhuman,  but  unhuman, 
observing  the  writhings  of  the  objects  before  her,  like  a 
savage  watching  the  attempt  of  a  wounded  animal  to 
reach  its  hole  in  safety — with  interest  indeed,  but  with¬ 
out  either  cruelty  or  pity.  We  cannot  pretend  to  feel 
any  beauty  or  aesthetic  enjoyment  in  making  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  emotions  of  some  of  her  characters  in 
the  execution  of  their  business.  The  person  who  does 
so  in  real  life  would  cry  with  Lear,  “  Give  me  an  ounce 
of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagina¬ 
tion.” 

MUSIC  NOTES 

SIBELIUS  AND  HIS  SYMPHONY.— There  is  an  ascetic  qua¬ 
lity  about  the  compositions  of  Sibelius — not  the  man  of  the 
‘Valse  Triste,’  or  even  of  ‘  Finlandia,’  but  of  the  symphonies  and 
symphonic  poems — that  naturally  endears  him  to  admirers  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  fearless  disregard  for  the  opinion  of  the  general. 
He  says  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  simple,  straightforward  way, 
without  fussy  exordium  or  grandiose  ending,  leaves  off  just  when 
he  thinks  he  will,  and  troubles  little,  apparently,  whether  his 
utterance  has  excited  interest  or  not.  He  suggests  to  you  some 
musical  hermit  who  shuts  himself*  up  in  a  cave,  knowing  and 
caring  nothing  what  is  going  on  outside,  but  issuing  forth  from 
time  to  time  with  a  new  score  under  /his  arm,  the  outcome  of  a 
self-con cained,  fully-equipped  organisation  that  is  inspired  from 
within,  and  will  owe  nothing  to  external  influence  of  any  sort. 
From  such  solitary  workers  the  world  may  occasionally  receive 
something  curious  and  original.  It  did  so  from  Beethoven,  after 
he  had  become  deaf  ;  for  his  affliction  separated  him  in  a  measure 
from  social  surroundings,  though  it  did  not  exactly  make  a  her¬ 
mit  of  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  product  of  the  lonely 
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labourer  may  not  always  tend  towards  development,  and  it  may 

_ most  likely  will — lack  che  spontaneity  and  enthusiasm,  the 

creative  energy,  the  touches  of  human  feeling  that  alone  can 
invest  a  work  upon  an  ambitious  scale  with  true  greatness.  im9 
seems  to  apply  to  Mr.  Sibelius  and  his  new  symphony,  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  London  at  Queen’s  Hall  on  Saturday.  It  sounds 
like  the  achievement  of  a  clever  musician  who  desires  to  be 
eternally  alone  with  himself,  to  express  his  own  ideas  after  his 
own  fashion  until  he  thinks  he  has  exhausted  their  possibilities, 
and  then  cease  with  a  chord  or  two  and  a  double  bar.  The  sym¬ 
phony  is  in  three  movements  (not  four,  since  the  first  two  sections 
are  joined  together  and  actually  form  only  one),  each  of  which 
might  properly  be  termed  an  exercise  or  study  in  restlessness  or 
aimless  wandering  through  various  forms  of  moto  perpetuo,  pre¬ 
senting  a  dull  grey  sea  of  figures  and  harmonies  that  never  rises 
to  the  climax  or  majesty  of  a  storm.  Music  of  such  undefinable 
character  without  the  subtle  aid  of  contrasted  rhythms  and  colour, 
or  indeed  strong  relief  of  any  kind,  gives  the  irresistible  impression 
of  being  laboured  ;  it  is  unquestionably  monotonous.  Nor  did 
Mr.  Sibelius  conduct  his  symphony  with  the  vigour  essential  for 
infusing  life  and  animation  into  his  players.  He  kept  time  with  a 
hard  square  beat,  that  was  all.  Whether  a  different  style  of 
conducting  would  have  made  the  music  more  interesting  we  can¬ 
not  tell  ;  anyhow,  as  it  was,  the  whole  work  was  frankly  dis¬ 
appointing.  There  was  little  to  admire,  either,  beyond  ingenious 
tone-painting  of  the  familiar  Czecho-Slovakian  order,  irt  Mr. 
Novak’s  Symphonic  poem,  ‘  In  the  Tatra,  most  or -  all  of  which 
one  seemed  to  have  heard  before.  The  other  notable  features  of 
the  concert  were  the  graceful,  tender  and  technically  perfect  play¬ 
ing  of  Miss  Jelly  d’Aranyi  in  the  Beethoven  violin  concerto,  and 
Mr.  John  Coats’s  manly  delivery  of  the  Prize  Song  from  the 
‘Meistersinger.’  The  former  did  not  really  satisfy.  Oddly 
enough,  no  woman  has  ever  done  justice  to  the  Beethoven  con¬ 
certo.  Lady  Hall6  always  fought  shy  of  it,  especially  when 
Joachim  was  about.  Miss  d’Aranyi  had  in  the  present  critic  the 
memory  of  the  latter’s  achievement  to  contend  against. 

MISS  RHODA  BACKHOUSE  AND  MR.  BORWICK.— With 
Mr.  Harold  Samuel  and  Mr.  Felix  Salmond  for  her  helpers,  Miss 
Rhoda  Backhouse  was  wise  to  devote  her  programme  last  week 
entirely  to  trios.  Whether  her  choice  of  the  early  Beethoven 
trio— the  mascer’s  Opus  I— was  equally  wise  may  be  open  to 
question,  just  as  one  may  doubt  whether  Mr.  John  Ireland  s 
second  work  in  chat  form  is  continuing  to  improve  upon  acquaint¬ 
ance  But  about  Dvorak’s  ‘  Dumky’  trio  there  could  be  no 
possible  doubt  whatever.’  It  is  a  masterpiece,  and  was  per¬ 
formed  as  such  in  worthy  fashion.  Miss  Backhouse  has  all  the 
qualities  of  a  fine  ensemble  player  ;  her  intonation  is  impeccable  ; 
she  has  a  broad,  sympathetic  tone  ;  and  her  sense  of  rhythm  and 
phrasing  reveal  a  genuinely  musical  temperament.  Mr.  Leonard 
Borwick,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Madame  Schumann,  is  one  of  t  e 
few  pianists  who  combine  loyalty  to  the  old  school  with  the 
capacity  and  the  desire  successfully  to  handle  che  moderns,  lhis 
he  showed  abundantly  at  the  first  of  the  three  “tea-time  recitals 
which  he  is  now  giving  at  the  Aiolian  Hall  ;  if  anything,  rather 
too  abundantly.  Few  people  at  the  present  day  can  see  eye  to 
eye  with  Mr.  Borwick  in  the  matter  of  Beethoven  s  DiabelU 
Variations.’  He  cannot  persuade  us,  any  more  than  Hans  von 
Billow  and  Charles  HalU  could,  that  they  are  other  than  dry, 
dull,  and  fatiguing  to  sit  through.  In  the  Chopin  he  was  the 
old  Leonard  Borwick,  and  in  the  Ravel  he  was  no  less  the  new. 

MISS  MURRAY  LAMBERT’S  CONCERT.— With  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  Miss  Murray  Lambert 
gave  at  Queen’s  Hall  on  Monday  an  admirable  interpretation  of 
two  violin  concertos,  viz.,  the  Mendelssohn  and  the  work  recently 
composed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Harty,  who  conducted.  Her  play¬ 
ing  gave  evidence  of  continued  hard  work  and  consistent  progress  , 
in  matters  of  technique,  intonation  and  rhythm  she  can,  and 
assuredly  will,  rise  to  still  higher  levels,  for  she  is  an  artist,  and 
has  in  her  the  artist’s  spirit  of  emulation.  The  programme  in¬ 
cluded  a  couple  of  Irish  pieces  by  Mr.  G.  O’Connor-Morns  for 
solo  violin,  organ,  and  strings,  both  cleverly  put  together. 
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It  is  rumoured  that  Lord  Birkenhead  will  take  a 
hand  in  Solent  racing  this  summer.  He  has  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  sailing-,  and  last  year  was 
frequently  out  with  General  Seely,  who  is  among-  the 
keenest  of  sailors.  It  is  also  rumoured  that  he  will 
take  part  in  the  Anglo-American  races,  but  no  con¬ 
firmation  is  yet  available.  Another  keen  man  who 
will  be  sailing  next  year  is  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry 
Wilson.  Years  ago  it  was  quite  common  to  find  more 
soldiers  sailing  in  the  Solent  than  naval  men,  and 
while  there  were  many  of  the  latter  it  was  a  notable 
fact  that  the  soldiers  proved  the  better  helmsmen.  In 
racing,  Admiral  Sir  Culme  Seymour1  was  not  a  suc¬ 
cess,  nor  were  Admiral  Bridgeman  and  Lord  Wester 
Wemyss,  all  of  whom  were  known  in  the  Solent 
classes  before  the  war.  At  Bembridge  there  is  always 
a  fairly  even  division  between  the  Services,  but  there 
again  the  soldiers  seem  to  have  the  better  of  it.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  handling  of  battleships  is  no  qualification 
for  the  racing  of  small  yachts. 

Lord  Dunraven  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  of  yachtsmen.  He  has  raced  in  every  size  of 
boat  from  the  famous  Valkyries  with  which  he  chal¬ 
lenged  and  raced  for  the  America’s  Cup,  down  to  quite 
small  boats.  Like  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  he  is  also  an 
enthusiastic  sea  fisherman,  keeping  a  small  cruising 
boat  for  the  purpose.  He  has  written  a  two-volume 
treatise  on  navigation  and  he  holds  a  master’s  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  Like  all  of  us,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Irish  peer  is  getting  on  in  years,  and  he  has 
now  placed  an  order  with  Messrs.  Camper  &  Nichol¬ 
sons  of  Gosport,  for  the  construction  of  a  500-ton 
yacht,  to  be  fitted  with  semi-Diesel  engines,  R>  be 
ready  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  time  to  visit  the 
Mediterranean  next  winter. 

England  beat  Ireland  in  great  style  at  Twickenham 
last  Saturday  (fifteen  points  to  none),  and  the  Selection 
Committee  will  therefore  presumably  make  no 
changes  for  the  matches  against  France  and  Scotland. 
The  loss  of  Commander  Davies,  the  captain  and  pivot 
of  the  attack,  in  the  first  ten  minutes,  was  enough  to 
disorganise  any  team,  but  Captain  Wakefield,  as 
usual,  became  Vhomme  necessaire  in  the  three-quarter 
line,  and  Mr.  Myers,  moved  up  to  fly  half,  proved  quite 
as  efficient  a  deputy  as  was  Mr.  Neser  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  match.  Still  Mr.  Cumberlege  and  the 
back  division  generally  had  their  work  cut  out  to  pre¬ 
vent  Ireland  from  scoring  in  the  first  half,  and  the  try 
got  by  the  stalwart  Mr.  Mellish  was  a  doubtful  one. 
He  looked  to  have  parted  with  the  ball.  Matters  im¬ 
proved  for  England  as  the  game  progressed,  and  Mr. 
Lowe  placed  the  decision  beyond  doubt  by  scoring  a 
neat  try  on  the  right  wing,  and  dropping  a  delightful 
left-footer  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  Mr.  K.  G. 
Macleod.  Mr.  Kershaw  has  seldom  been  more 
rigorously  marked,  and  Mr.  Mayne,  his  opponent  at 
scrum  half,  though  light,  worried  him  sorely. 

Sinn  Fein  has  told  on  Rugby  football  in  Ireland,  and 
the  workmen’s  clubs  having  taken  up  the  Gaelic  game, 
the  field  of  choice  has  narrowed.  All  the  same  the 
forwards,  led  by  Mr.  Doherty  and  Mr.  Collopy,  lived 
up  to  the  old  traditions  of  fierce  though  good-hum¬ 
oured  tackling,  and  furious  rushes.  Theirs  is  the  joy 
of  battle,  even  if  the  charge  sometimes  ends  in  the  ball 
being  booted  straight  into  the  hands  of  an  opposing 
back.  Our  veterans,  notably  Mr.  L.  G.  Brown,  stood 
the  racket  with  surprising  tenacity.  But  some  of  the 
hand-ball  was  wild,  and  as  the  French  have  a  trick  of 
snapping  up  passes,  it  may  be  well  to  adopt  less 
empirical  tactics  against-Yhem. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  fourth  Test  Match, 
in  itself  a  pitiable  enough  affair  from  England’s  point 
of  view,  were  the  bowling  of  Mailey,  and  the  bowling 
and  batting  of  Mr.  Fender.  Mailey’s  achievement 
(9  wickets  for  115  runs)  constitutes  a  record,  while 


Mr.  F'ender’s  effort  with  ball  and  bat  fully  justifies  his 
inclusion  in  the  team.  Colonel  Douglas  played  two 
steady  and  useful  innings,  reaching  his  half-century 
on  both  occasions,  but  the  whole  trouble  derives  from 
the  fact  which  we  pointed  out  last  week,  namely,  that 
not  more  than  two  or  three  players  produce  their  true 
form  on  the  same  occasion.  We  should  like  to  see  an 
English  victory  in  the  final  match,  but  we  have  little 
hope  of  so  doing. 

This  is  the  fourth  defeat  of  the  M.C.C.  team  in  the 
Test  matches,  and  with  the  complete  score  before  us, 
indicating  a  victory  by  eight  wickets,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Australians  are  at  present  in  a  class  above  our 
men.  They  have  more  than  one  all-rounder  who  can 
both  bat  and  bowl  effectively;  and  they  have  no  tail 
such  as  our  side  wags  with  feebleness.  We  antici¬ 
pated  last  .September  that  a  good  googlie  bowler  might 
run  through  our  team,  though  we  did  not  then  know 
his  name.  Mr.  Mailey  (coached,  we  believe,  by  Dr. 
Hordern)  has  always  been  good.  Mr.  Gregory  is, 
we  should  say,  easily  the  best  fast  bowler  playing  to¬ 
day.  The  Australian  batting  is  vigorous  and  sound 
thioughout,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  last 
match  Mr.  Macartney  was  not  playing. 

Many  people  are  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  tell  you 
what  will  win  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap.  The  trouble 
is  that  there  should  be  such  variety  in  their  prognos¬ 
tications;  but  those  who  are  not  presently  in  a  position 
to  say  “  I  told  you  sod  ”  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ex¬ 
plaining  why  the  practically  inevitable  did  not  happen. 
An  excellent  case  can  be  made  out  for  Ugly  Duckling. 
Running  so  good  a  horse  as  Tangiers  last  year  at  a 
difference  of  only  6  lb.,  Ugly  Duckling  did  not  finish 
far  behind  him,  and,  it  is  asserted,  but  for  a  mishap 
would  have  finished  still  nearer.  On  the  other  hand 
Ugly  Duckling,  confidently  expected  to  win  on  several 
occasions,  failed  every  time.  At  least  an  equally  good 
case  can  be  made  out  for  Corn  Sack.  Square  Measure 
has  shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  in  train¬ 
ing  and  last  season  Corn  Sack  was  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  points  inferior.  Those  associated  with 
Earna  are  persuaded  that  she  can  beat  them  both.  It 
is  urged  likewise  that  the  speedy  Poltava’s  class  will 
enable  him  to  carry  his  substantial  weight,  others 
again  protesting  that  Soranus  is  the  pick  of  the  race. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  which  horse  will  ultimately  start 
in  most  demand  owing  to  consensus  of  opinion;  and  it 
may  be  anticipated  that  he  will  be  beaten,  because 
favourites  for  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  usually  are. 

We  have  not  had  to  wait  long  to  see  the  fulfilment 
of  our  prediction  that  the  lions  of  the  boxing  ring 
would,  turn  to  the  films  as  a  means  of  obtaining  popu¬ 
larity  and  “  purses.”  Already  the  great  Carpentier 
figures  as  the  hero  of  an  enthralling  screen-drama  en¬ 
titled,  “  The  Super-Man,”  while  a  Sunday  paper  has 
engaged  his  services  to  pose  for  illustrations  to  their 
serial  story  based  on  the  same  ‘‘theme.”  It  is  an  edify¬ 
ing  spectacle,  and  no  doubt  a  profitable  one;  and  it 
adds  one  more  example  to  the  mournful  array  of  facts 
which,  since  we  last  wrote  on  the  matter,  have  been 
emphasised  both  in  our  own  Law  Courts  and  in 
America,  and  which  prove  that  boxing,  as  the  great  ones  ■ 
know  it,  is  no  longer  a  sport. 

Motoring  is  now  a  factor  in  politics,  or  so  it  w-ould 
seem  from  the  action  of  the  Automobile  Association  at 
Cardigan.  At  a  meeting  of  motor-owners  held  there, 
it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  rival  candidates  for  signed 
pledges  on  certain  matters  of  interest  to  motorists. 
Both  men — needless  to  say — gave  the  desired  assur¬ 
ances  with  a  fine  assumption  of  concern  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  road  users.  So  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter, 
and  the  Automobile  Association  thereupon  informed 
its  members  that  they  might  support  either  candidate 
with  impunity.  Thus  are  elections  fought  and  won, 
and  reputations  established.  It  does  nobody  any  harm, 
and  adds  a  flavour  to  bye-elections,  which  are  becoming 
rather  dull  affairs.  Motorists,  however,  are  useful 
when  it  comes  to  polling-day. 
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The  26th  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Home  and  Colo¬ 
nial  Stores,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.  at  the  offices  of  the 
company,  2  and  4,  Paul  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  Sir  Charles  E. 

G.  Philipps,  Bart.,  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  that,  notwithstanding  a  very  anxious  year,  during 
which  the  business  world  had  been  harassed  and  distressed  by 
labour  troubles  and  very  serious  theaxened  and  actual  strikes, 
the  directors  were  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a  net  increase  in 
profits  of  ,£17,734,  as  compared  with  1919.  Trading  showed  a 
gross  increased  profit  of  close  upon  £60,000,  in  spite  of  largely 
increased  wages  and  other  expenses.  The  net  profit  for  the  year 
amounted  to  £267,023,  and  they  had  added  £26,702  to  the  re¬ 
serve,  which  now  amounted  to  more  than  £500,000.  It  was 
proposed  to  pay  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  the  six  months  ended  25th  December  last  on  the  Ordinary 
shares,  to  place  £6,000  to  the  benevolent  fund,  and  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  £'31,643.  He  was  sure  shareholders  would  rejoice  with 
him,  and  with  all  business  men,  in  the  abolition  of  the  excess 
profits  duty,  which  had  hung  as  a  dark  cloud  over,  the  business 
world,  and  had  been  especially  oppressive  in  the  initiation  of  new 

industries  •  , 

Mr.  William  May,  in  seconding  the  motion,,  said  that  the 
accounts  submitted  were,  he  believed,  about  the  best  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  company.  The  salient  features  were,  fust,  the  satis¬ 
factory  result  of  last  year’s  trading  and,  secondly,  the  strong 
financial  position  disclosed.  Cash  at  bankers  and  in  hand 
amounted  to  £171,854.  For  the  previous  year  the  corresponding 
item  was  £163,724,  but  per  contra  there  was  then  a  loan  from 
bankers  of  £100,000.  On  the  present  occasion  there  was  no 
overdraft  or  loan  from  the  bankers.  The  item  of  stocks, 
£1,114,623,  showed  a  considerable  increase,  the  expansion  of 
their  business  necessitating  their  carrying  large  stocks,  which,  in 
turn,  were  continuously  being  replaced  from  time  to  time.  The 
stocks  had  been  valued  on  a  conservative  basis,  and  were  abso¬ 
lutely  liquid,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  the  immediate  necessi¬ 
ties  of  everyday  life. 

Referring  to  the  capital  position,  he  said  he  believed  that  ot 
all  the  multiple  shop  companies  the  Home  and  Colonial  was  the 
only  one  which,  during  the  critical  years  of  the  great  war  and 
afterwards,  had  not  asked  the  public  or  its  shareholders  for  fresh 
capital.  The  liquid  assets,  consisting  of  cash  and  stock,  totalled 
£1,316,477,  and  if  the  liabilities  of  £643,661  were  deducted 
there  was  a  surplus  of  liquid  assets  amounting  to  the  large  sum  of 
£672,816,  besides,  as  an  ultimate  resort,  reserve  fund  investments 
of  £500,000  which  were  convertible  into  cash  practically  at.  a 
day’s  notice.  This  was  a  fine  position  for  a  company  like  theirs 
to  be  in,  and  justified  his  statement  that  the  financial  position 
was  peculiarly  strong.  It  had  been  asked  how  they  had  managed 
to  show  an  increased  profit  for  the  past  year  in  the  face,  of  the 
continued  fall  in  market  prices  and  corresponding  reductions  to 
their  customers,  for  they  were  always  in  the  forefront  in  .giving 
their  customers  the  benefit  of  the  fall  in  prices.  Paradoxical  as 
it  might  seem,  a  fall  in  prices  was  the  company’s  opportunity, 
for  it  was  when  markets  were  falling  that  the  chance  came  to 
their  buyers,  their  management,  and  their  staff  to  show  their 
mettle.  The  policy  of  the  company  had  always  been  to  buy  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices  when  the  markets  were  favourable,  and  to 
give  the  advantage  to  their  customers,  never  impinging,  however, 
on  the  high  standard  they  had  set  with  regard  to  quality.  The 
efficient  carrying  out  of  this  policy  in  the  past  had  been  the  key¬ 
note  to  the  success  of  the  company.  They  had  begun  the  current 
year  well,  trade  having  been  well  maintained  up  to  date,  and 
they  were  well  equipped  to  meet  any  contingency  that  might  arise. 
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CITY  OF  LONDON  BREWERY 


REMOVAL  TO  FULHAM — THE  THAMES-STREET 
PROPERTY  FOR  SALE. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  City  of  London  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  on 
the  11th  inst.,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Alderman  Sir 
G.  Wyatt  Truscott,  Bart,  (chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Henry  Groom)  read  the  notice  conven¬ 
ing  the  meeting  and  the  auditors’  report. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  express  my 
great  pleasure  in  being  once  again  the  medium  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  presenting  to  you  a  satisfactory  statement.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

In  our  report  we  give  a  foremost  place  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  under  serious  consideration  now  che  removal  of  the  whole 
of  the  manufacture  to  the  brewery  at  Fulham  at  a  very  early 
date.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  in  the  closing  days  of  July, 
1914  ,that  we  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  debenture-holders  to 
the  removal  of  our  business  to  that  site,  which  had  then  been 
recently  acquired.  The  war  came  along,  and  it  was  quite 
understood  that  matters  would  have  to  be  in  suspense,  although 
I  see,  speaking  in  February,  1915,  on  behalf  of  the  board,  I 
said  that  we  did  hope  to  proceed  with  the  removal  to  Fulham  ; 
but  in  1916  matters  had  become  so  serious  on  account  of  the 
wpr,  that  I  had  co  report  the  decision  of  the  board  to  abandon 
any  idea  of  removal  for  the  then  present. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  time  has  arrived— in  fact,  we  feel 
sure  it  has — when  we  must  proceed,  because  it  would  make 
such  a  difference  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and,  of  course, 
it  would  release  for  sale  a  most  important  site  in  the  City  of 
London.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  building  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  it  would  have  been  before  the  war,  but  we  are 
proceeding  on  a  modified  plan.  We  are  only  going  to  provide 
accommodation  which  is  absolutely  essential  at  the  moment, 
and  when  it  is  provided  and  the  removal  has  taken  place  there 
will  be  undoubtedly  great  saving  in  our  costs. 

Elizabethan  Site. 

As  I  have  just  said,  the  removal  to  Fulham  will  release  the 
important  City  site  for  sale.  There  must  be  some  regret  in 
leaving  a  brewery  which  has  been  in  existence  for  something 
like  350  years.  Anyone  who  has  the  love  of  tradition  in  his 
soul  must  regret  it,  but  one  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is 
rather  absurd  to  be  carrying  on  our  business  of  manufacturing 
on  that  expensive  and  valuable  site  when  we  have  ready  to 
hand,  with  a  certain  amount  of  adaptation,  a  very  excellent 
site  in  the  west  of  London.  We  have  been  on  the  site  since 
the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  brewery  the  proprietors  had  their  gardens  run¬ 
ning  down  to  the  river  and  had  a  very  good  time  as  residents 
in  that  locality. 

City  Site  of  Two  Acres. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  site.  It  is  nearly  two  acres  in  extent, 
and  where  will  you  find  a  property  of  two  acres  in  the  City 
of  London  all  in  one  position,  and  it  is,  moreover,  only  five 
minutes  from  the  Bank  of  England— the  very  centre  of  the 
world.  Then  there  are  some  very  excellent  buildings  on  the 
site — good  substantial  buildings  for  the  most  part.  Well,  you 


do  not  require  to  be  told  that  the  value  of  those  to-day  is  very 
considerable — considerably  more  Than  the  value  which  they 
represented  some  six  or  seven  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  whole 
site  and  its  advantages  are  unique.  There  is  a  splendid  river 
frontage,  which  secures  light  for  all  time  for  the  site,  and  I 
can  fancy  if  I  were  an  auctioneer  what  a  splendid  picture  I 
could  paint  for  you  of  the  advantages  of  acquiring  the  site  of 
the  City  of  London  Brewery  in  Thames  Street  without  saying  a 
word  that  was  not  absolutely  true  and  borne  out  by  fact.  I 
anticipate  after  the  announcement  to-day  that  the  site  is  in  the 
market,  and  that  the  directors  are  willing  at  once  to  enter  into 
negotiation  with  anyone  desiring  to  purchase,  that  we  shall  hare 
quite  a  demand.  It  may  not  be  a  large  demand,  because  there 
are  not  many  people  perhaps  who  want  two  acres  in  the  City 
of  London,  but  then  we  only  want  one  purchaser,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  very  long  before  we  find  him,  and  when  we 
do  find  him  we  shall  have  turned  into  cash  a  very  valuable 
asset,  with  the  result  which  will  be  reflected  in  our  accounts 
for  many  years  to  come — a  satisfactory  result. 

New  Taxation. 

Having,  I  think,  dealt  with  all  the  principal  items  of  th* 
report,  there  are  a  few  general  matters  on  which  perhaps  I 
should  say  a  word  or  two,  although  the  year  which  has  just 
passed  has  been  an  uneventful  one.  We  have  had  some  little 
new  taxation— little  to  the  extent  of  £200,000—  (laughter)— but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned  the 
Government  will  now  be  content  to  think  that  they  have  taxed 
this  particular  trade  up  to  the  very  limit.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
believe  you  will  the  more  readily  agree  with  me  in  that 
statement  when  I  tell  you  that  the  company  during  1920  have 
paid  to  the  Government  over  £600,000  irrespective  of  income- 
tax. 

You  may  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  future.  Who  can  tell 
the  future  of  anything,  especially  of  business,  at  the  present 
time?  But  I  think  you  may  rely  on  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
splendid  property,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  your  directors 
will  be  fully  on  the  alert  to  meet  all  difficulties  that  may  crop 
up.  We  have  spoken  in  past  years  of  State  purchase.  I  am 
glad  that  to-day  I  need  say  practically  nothing  on  that  subject. 
We  have  heard  very  little  of  it  lately,  and  I  think  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  watch  events,  and  be  ready  to  meet  any  attempts 
that  may  be  made  to  promote  State  purchase.  Then  there  is  our 
old  friend  Prohibition.  We  said  last  year  that  we  were  not 
quite  sure  that  America  would  be  pleased  with  what  she  has 
done,  and  I  do  not  think  she  is  quite.  Over  here,  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  has  been  during  the  past  year  a  very 
interesting  test  of  opinion  with  regard  to  prohibition. 

Scots  and  Prohibition. 

Our  hard-headed  neighbours  over  the  Tweed  have  considered 
the  matter,  with  results  which  cannot  be  but  satisfactory  to 
those  who  view  with  distaste  the  idea  of  prohibition  in  this 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  think  we  have  more  to  do 
to-day  than  to  employ  our  time  in  pursuing  our  policy  of  im¬ 
proving  the  character  of  our  houses,  and  making  them  fit  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  the  public  who  desire  better  accommodation  than  the 
public-houses  provided  25  years  ago.  That  is  the  policy  which, 
as  you  know,  this  company  is  pursuing. 

Sir  W.  J.  Peake  Mason,  Bart.,  J.P.,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  unanimously  carried,  and  the  proposed  dividends 
were  agreed  to. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN  &  CHATHAM 

A  Joint  General  Meeting  of  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
Railway  Co.’s  Managing  Committee  was  held  on  the  11th  inst., 
at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  H.  Cosmo  O.  Bonsor  (the 
chairman)  presiding. 

There  was  no  resolution  before  the  meeting. 


At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  the  Chairman,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said  that  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  had  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  to 
hand  back  the  railways  to  private  ownership  and  management 
in  their  pre-war  state  of  solvency.  They  were  now  in  a  state  of 
suspense.  Control  was  cease  in  August,  and  a  Bill  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  early  next  session  to  define  the  future  of  railways.  A 
White  Parliamentary  Paper  had  been  issued,  but  the  Minister  had 
made  it  clear  that  the  various  proposals  had  only  been  intended 
to  convey  an  outline  of  the  intendon  of  the  Government,  to  which 
the  Railway  Companies’  Association  had  made  a  reasoned  reply. 
The  proposals  were  impossible ;  they,  in  fact,  nationalised  the 
railways,  the  companies  being  left  to  take  all  the  risk.  At  the 
same  time  the  railways  were  tied  down  by  so  many  regulations 
as  would  render  their  efficient  management  impossible.  The 
White  Paper  contained  a  proposal  for  the  grouping  of  the  rail¬ 
ways,  and  the  railways  south  of  the  Thames  were  suggested  as 
forming  one  group.  They  were  willing  to  accept  the  principle 
of  grouping,  provided  that  it  could  be  carried  out  without  ex¬ 
pense,  and  that  they  were  in  a  sufficiently  solvent  position  to  get 
the  beneficial  results.  The  Ministry  of  Transport  proposed  to 
create  that  solvency  by  raising  rates  and  fares,  and  passenger 
fares  had  been  raised  75  per  cent,  on  their  pre-war  figure  and 
goods  rates  112  per  cent.  Those  increases  were  estimated  to 
bring  about  an  equilibrium  income  and  expenditure  on  all  the 
railways  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  early  to  discuss  what 
the  effect  would  be  on  the  railways  ;  they  no  longer  had  a  mono¬ 
poly  as  carriers,  and  road  competition  for  both  passenger  and 
goods  was  existent.  On  their  system  the  increases  would  not 
put  them  into  a  solvent  position,  but  other  systems,  which  had  a 
long  haulage  and  heavy  goods  traffic,  were  in  a  more  favourable 
position.  They  relied  principally  on  passenger  traffic  for  their 
revenue,  for  profit-earning  their  Metropolitan  traffic  run  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  had  gone.  Their  suburban  traffic  was  hit  by 
omnibus  and  tramway  competition,  and  the  increase  of  fares  might 
further  reduce  the  number  of  travellers. 

As  for  the  position  to-day,  the  Government  during  the  period 
of  their  control  had  increased  the  costs  of  working  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  directors,  and  had  increased  the  amount  to  one  the 
business  could  not  possibly  carry.  Salaries  and  wages  on  the 
S.E.  and  C.R.  amounted  in  1913  to  ^1,753,733  and  in  1920  to 
over  £6, 000, 000.  There  had  also  been  increases  this  year  which 
did  not  all  show  in  the  1920  figures. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  the  railway  companies  were  entitled 
to  receive  full  compensation,  and  to  be  placed  in  their  pre-war 
position  as  regarded  earning  power  and  solvency. British  railways 
had  been  entirely  built  by  capital  foud  by  private  investors — 
they  had  had  no  Government  assistance.  On  the  contrary,  they 
had  often  been  hampered  by  Government  interference,  and  the 
reward  of  the  investor  had  averaged  about  4  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  whole  of  the  capital  invested.  The  war  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  for  one  day  without  the  railways.  Their  railway  and 
the  Chatham  Co.  had  run  900  special  crains  a  week  for  the 
Government  on  the  average  throughout  the  war.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  the  companies  had  willingly  accepted  the  proposals 
of  the  Government,  and  while  the  service  rendered  had  been  most 
efficient,  the  reward  for  the  stockholders  had  been  a  terrible 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  their  property  and  a  prolonged  period 
of  grave  anxiety.  They  had  been  patriotic  during  the  war,  and 
they  wanted  to  be  patriotic  now.  They  only  asked  for  equity, 
and  it  was  impossible  under  the  present  disturbed  and  abnormal 
conditions  to  arrive  at  permanent  arrangements.  Therefore  he 
said  to  the  Government  :  “  Give  back  the  railways  to  their 
owners,”  free  them  from  vexatious  restrictions,  allow  them  to 
charge  what  rates  and  fares  would  bring  in  the  biggest  revenues, 
give  them  freedom  to  make  arrangements  with  their  own  em¬ 
ployes  as  to  the  amount  the  business  could  afford  to  pay,  and 
guarantee  them  for  a  period  of  their  pre-war  income  until  the 
management  was  able  to  find  its  own  salvation.” 
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THE  CITY 

EXPERIENCE  teaches  that,  when  pessimism  is 
rife  on  all  sides,  as  it  is  to-day,  the  time  is  at  hand 
to  look  for  a  turn  of  the  tide.  A  period  of  acute 
depression  provides  the  investor  with  his  best  oppor¬ 
tunity.  For  a  long  time  the  financial  trouble  in  the 
industrial  world  has  been  suppressed,  while  rumour  has 
been  busily  distorting  the  true  position.  Latterly  there 
has  been  much  clearing  of  the  air,  and  in  the  main  the 
City  is  beginning  to  breathe  more  freely.  Dunlops  have 
set  their  house  in  order,  and  Lever  Bros,  have  come  into 
the  open.  It  is  understood  that  one  or  two  other  big 
undertakings  are  about  to  follow  suit.  Only  by  bring¬ 
ing  matters  to  a  head  will  confidence  be  restored.  Much 
financial  readjustment  remains  to  be  done,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  taken  in  hand,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

The  shake-out  of  the  last  six  months  has  naturally 
made  for  extreme  caution  in  investment  circles. 
“Safety  first”  is  still  the  watchword.  Good  support 
has  been  given  to  the  Four  Towns  Loan,  and  that  of 
Newcastle  has  already  closed  its  lists.  But  speculative 
interest  remains  at  a  very  low  ebb,  the  orgy  of  the  past 
year  having  caused  a  strong  reaction  in  favour  of  gilt- 
edged  and  similar  investments.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that,  just  as  there  has  been  a  big  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  commodities  of  all  kinds,  so  will  money  rates  eventu¬ 
ally  decline.  And  with  that  reduction  will  come  steady 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  securities.  The  outlook  is, 
in  fact,  not  so  bad  as  it  is  painted  in  many  quarters. 
Although  a  general  recovery  is  bound  to  be  a  very 
gradual  process,  it  is  felt  that  the  worst  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  has  already  been  witnessed. 

The  big  Debenture  issue  by  Lever  Bros,  and  the  talk 
of  reorganisation  of  the  Vickers  capital  account  are 
significant  in  the  Industrial  world.  It  is  idle  to  deny 
that  the  credit  position  is  very  strained,  but  we  think 
that  shareholders  in  these  and  other  important  Indus¬ 
trial  undertakings  possessing  tangible  assets  of  great 
value  would  do  well  to  rally  to  their  support  in  the 
present  difficult  circumstances.  The  spell  of  trade  de- 
pression  will  not  last  for  ever.  The  announcement  that 
J.  &  P.  Coats  have  resumed  full  time  at  their  Paisley 
works  is  promising.  Some  of  the  Welsh  tinplate  and 
patent  fuel  works  are  also  re-starting,  and  while  too 
much  can  easily  be  made  of  such  symptoms,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  time  to  throw  good  Industrial  holdings  over¬ 
board.  But  as  regards  fresh  purchases  the  greatest 
discrimination  is  necessary. 

The  new  debenture  issue  by  Lever  Bros,  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  ^'4,000,000  at  7%,  to  be  offered  at  the  price 
of  92^.  A  sinking  fund  of  2%  will  be  created  after 
three  years,  and  the  period  of  the  issue  will  be  20  years. 
It  would  seem  that  no  fresh  development  or  further 
acquisition  of  interests  is  contemplated,  but  that  the 
money  is  required  to  place  the  company’s  borrowings  on 
a  permanent  basis.  The  authorised  capital  of  Levers  is 
at  present  _£l  30,000,000,  although  the  amount  issued  is 
under  ^44,000,000.  Several  large  issues  were  made  by 
the  company  last  year  in  order  to  acquire  various 
interests  more  or  less  identified  with  the  business  carried 
on  by  the  Lever  group.  As  recently  as  last  November 
an  appeal  was  made  for  public  subscription  to  a  20% 
cumulative  preferred  ordinary  issue  of  ^4,500,000  in 
shares  of  5s.  each.  Three  other  issues  of  about 
,£4,000,000  each  were  made  last  year. 

As  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  speeches  at  the 
meetings,  the  Home  Railway  situation  gives  cause  for 
great  anxiety.  The  Colwyn  Committee’s  report  was  a 
severe  blow,  and  the  fear  exists  that  it  may  give  rise  to 
expensive  litigation.  No  confidence  is  felt  in  the 
market  in  the  schemes  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  and  in  view 
of  the  falling  off  in  revenues  despite  the  increased 
charges,  it  is  realised  that  the  maintenance  of  dividends 
after  the  Government  guarantee  expires  in  August  is 
seriously  endangered.  In  fact,  the  market  contem- 
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plates  the  possibility  that  even  companies  such  as  the 
London  and  North  Western,  the  Great  Western,  North 
Eastern,  and  Midland  will  pass  their  dividends.  In  that 
case  their  Prior  Charges  would  no  longer  rank  as  trustee 
stocks,  though  it  is  held  that  trustees  who  have  already 
invested  in  such  securities  would  be  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  sell  them.  Were  they  compelled  to  do  so,  there 
would  be  an  appalling  slump. 

The  Foreign  market  withstands  the  prevailing  de¬ 
pression  as  well  as  any,  though  even  here  we  have  seen 
untoward  incidents,  such  as  the  Salvador  default  on 
the  6%  and  Funding  Loans.  It  may  be  only  temporary 
and  due  to  the  difficulties  of  exchange,  but  the  bonds 
became  practically  unsaleable.  Ihe  Para  (Belem) 
Municipality,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  paying 
partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  Treasury  Bills,  is  still  in 
default  on  its  January  coupon.  These,  however,  are 
minor  matters,  and  the  more  important  loans  meet 
with  a  good  investment  demand,  the  Chinese  loans 
being  well  patronised,  while  Japanese  and  South  Man¬ 
churian  bonds  are  recovering.  The  French  loans  show 
a  better  tendency  since  the  Bank  of  England  announced 
that  new  bonds  with  British  stamp  duty  paid  will  be 
issued  in  exchange  for  those  on  which  the  coupons  have 
become  exhausted.  Even  Greeks  are  reviving  with  the 
drachma,  though  they  are  by  no  means  popular. 
Russian  bond  prices  go  from  bad  to  worse  and  now 
merely  represent  “  option  money.” 

In  these  gloomy  and  depressed  times  it  is  refreshing 
to  read  such  an  annual  report  as  that  of  Sel¬ 
fridge  &  Co.  The  Company  took  time  by  the  forelock 
in  marking  down  retail  prices  immediately  the  whole¬ 
sale  slump  set  in.  Briefly,  the  result  is  seen  in  a  larger 
volume  of  trading  than  ever,  accompanied  by  the 
smallest  gross  profit  yet  experienced.  The  net  profit 
of  £375,000,  however,  shows  a  slight  improvement 
on  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  Corporation  tax 
and  E.P.D.  take  between  them  £90,000  and  after 
making  various  allocations  for  depreciation,  appro¬ 
priating  £65,000  for  expenses  connected  with  the  re¬ 
cent  preference  share  issue,  and  transferring  £25,000 
to  reserve,  a  tax-free  dividend  of  10%  is  recommended, 
leaving  £141,240  to  carry  forward.  In  addition,  the 
staff  participating  shares  receive  a  further  6%.  The 
annual  meeting  will  be  awaited  with  interest  for  the 
Chairman’s  views  as  to  the  trade  outlook  this  year. 
That  1921  will  be  a  year  of  strict  economy  in  public  and 
private  expenditure  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt. 

In  arranging  for  the  creation  of  a  further  ^15,000,000 
of  preference  share  capital  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Corn- 
Company  is  making  provision  for  a  largely  increased 
output  and  additional  distributing  facilities.  At  the  end 
of  next  year  its  agreement  with  the  Asiatic  Petroleum,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  group,  comes  to  an 
end.  It  was  stated  at  the  last  annual  meeting  that,  if 
Anglo-Persian  were  marketing  its  products  through  its 
own  organisation  instead  of  being  tied  down  by  the 
agreement  in  question,  the  profits  would  be  doubled. 
The  intention  is  therefore  to  build  up  a  great  organisa¬ 
tion  for  transport  and  distribution  on  its  own  account 
against  the  time  when  the  agreement  expires.  The  pre¬ 
sent  capital  of  Anglo-Persian  Oil  is  ^20,000,000  in 
^5,000,000  preference  and  ^(15,000,000  ordinary  shares. 
Under  the  new  scheme  the  division  will  be  ;£!  0,000,000 
first  preference,  ^(10,000,000  second  preference,  and 
'^(15,000,000  ordinary  shares.  The  existing  preference 
shares  are  to  carry  a  cumulative  dividend  of  8%  instead 
of  6%,  and  will  have  priority  as  to  dividend  over  any 
other  class  of  shares. 

Some  interesting  figures  have  recently  become  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  areas  under  rubber  possessed  by  the  large 
tyre  manufacturing  companies.  The  Lffiited  States 
Rubber  Co.  and  Dunlops  are  the  two  largest  plantation 
owners,  with  planted  areas  of  54,000  and  47,000  acres 
respectively.  Goodyear  comes  third  with  11,000  acres. 
The  aggregate  area  under  cultivation  is  116,000  acres. 
These  figures,  are  not  very  formidable  in  comparison 
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with  the  total  of  3,000,000  acres  now  said  to  be  under 
cultivation  in  the  Middle  East.  Nor  is  the  area  in  ques¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  provide  for  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
raw  rubber  requirements  of  the  companies  concerned. 
The  116,000  acres  planted  might  produce  20,000  tons  per 
annum  at  full  maturity,  which  compares  with  a  total 
world’s  production  last  year  of  about  350,000  tons. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  month  of  January 
further  reflect  the  adverse  change  in  the  trade  of  the 
country  which  set  in  towards  the  end  of  1920.  Both  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  show  a  substantial  decline,  although 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  imports  fell  off  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
exports.  Taking  into  account  what  are  called  invisible 
exports,  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  entirely  unfavourable 
despite  the  great  shrinkage  in  volume.  The  figures 
naturally  reflect  the  diminished  purchasing  power  both  of 
ourselves  and  other  countries.  One  noteworthy  feature 
is  the  increased  value  of  our  imports  and  exports  of  iron, 
steel  and  electrical  appliances.  The  increase  in  value 
indicates  no  doubt  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  trade. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  the  Deputy  Chairman,  Mr.  Harry  Wills  Gunn, 
said  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  tobacco  was  im¬ 
probable,  despite  the  heavy  fall  in  the  cost  of  American 
leaf.  It  would  appear  that  the  rate  of  duty  has  more 
influence  in  this  respect  than  in  the  price  of  the  leaf. 
One  can,  however,  readily  understand  Mr.  Gunn’s 
reluctance  to  endorse  the  view  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.  to  the  effect  that  a  period  of 
general  trade  depression  tends  rather  to  the  advantage 
of  the  tobacco  trade  than  otherwise.  It  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  in  this  company  at  least  there  is  no  imme¬ 
diate  prospect  of  any  further  increase  of  capital. 

Touching  the  critical  state  of  affairs  in  the  rubber 
industry,  it  is  manifest  that  the  plantation 
companies  the  best  fitted  to  survive  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis  are  those  with  the  lowest  costs 
of  production.  A  low  capitalisation  alone  will 
avail  a  company  nothing,  if  it  is  not  a  cheap  producer. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  looks  as  though  the  plantations 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  are  in  the  most  favoured 
position.  Communications  are  good,  the  soil  and 
climate  make  for  a  high  yield  per  tree,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  out  to  exploit  the  industry.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  prepared  to  help  producers  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  present  emergency.  In  Ceylon,  British 
North  Borneo,  and  South  India  also,  the  companies 
will  not  lack  sympathetic  consideration.  Sumatran 
companies  have  been  handicapped  in  respect  of  working 
costs  by  the  high  price  of  rice  for  feeding  the  coolies. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  raise  the  rate  of  pay  for  planta¬ 
tion  labourers.  The  estates  can  ill  afford  any  advance 
at  this  juncture,  and  will  strongly  oppose  the  scheme. 
A  satisfactory  feature  is  the  fall  in  the  price  of  rice. 

The  British,  Foreign  and  Colonial  Corporation,  Ltd., 
have  just  published  ‘  The  100  Best  Investments  :  Quar¬ 
terly  Supplement,  with  Special  Article  on  Unemploy¬ 
ment  and  the  Investor.’  We  have  before  praised  this 
pamphlet;  it  should  help  the  incautious  investor  who 
believes  in  his  own  guesses  or  the  one-sided  informa¬ 
tion  of  some  tipster  to  a  sounder  judgment.  The 
‘  Investment  Index  Chart  ’  shows  vividly  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  speculative  stocks  last  year,  and  the  much- 
steadier  course  of  gilt-edged  investments.  “  No 
section  has  escaped  the  mass  movement  downwards.” 

We  notice  the  statement  that  the  Imperial  Tobacco 
Company  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Ltd.,  should 
be  “  in  a  position  to  earn  good  profits,  even  if  the 
price  of  tobacco  is  reduced.”  The  similarly  named 
Company  of  Canada  is  recommended  as  suitable  for 
investors  abroad.  Whatever  else  can  be  regarded  as 
a  luxurv,  tobacco  in  these  days  is  a  sedative  which 
most  of'  us  need,  and  recent  figures  show  that  higher 
prices  have  not  reduced  the  consumption  of  it. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

THE  charge  which  Captain  Loseby  laid  against 
some  high  official  in  the  accounts  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  created 
a  profound  sensation  in  the  House  on  Tues¬ 
day,  and  members  on  both  sides  demanded  an 
open  enquiry  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  a  judge,  an 
accountant,  and  a  business  man  of  good  repute.  They 
would  have  no  more  time-wasting  and  whitewashing 
committees,  and  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  demanded  fur¬ 
ther  that  all  evidence  should  be  taken  on  oath.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Lord  Inverforth  states  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  allegations  made  by  Captain 
Loseby  that  vital  papers  concerning  large  accounts 
were  being  destroyed,  or  concealed  from  the  Audit  de¬ 
partment,  but  the  House  demanded  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation,  and  rightly  so. 

It  was  further  stated  by  Captain  Loseby  that  an 
official,  held  to  be  culpable  by  him,  not  only  remained  in 
his  position,  but  was  promoted  to  a  post  of  even  greater 
responsibility.  Our  view  of  such  matters  is  well-known, 
and  we  congratulate  Captain  Loseby  on  attacking  the 
almost  open  corruption  so  prevalent  to-day.  It  is  bring¬ 
ing  discredit  not  only  on  the  Government,  but  on  the 
nation.  Week  after  week  we  cite  cases  of  irregular 
procedure.  Yet  nothing-  comes  of  it.  Quite  recently 
we  mentioned  the  case  of  Commander  Burney,  a  naval 
officer  on  active  service,  wffio  received  no  less  than 
^265,000  from  Messrs.  Vickers  for  patent  rights  in 
paravane  inventions.  Yet  in  answer  to  a  question  in 
the  House,  we  were  told  that  the  case  is  unique.  Fudge  ! 
If  the  Heads  of  Government  Departments  are  as  simple 
as  they  seem,  the  sooner  they  are  replaced  by  competent 
men  the  better.  If  they  are  not  simple,  they  are  cul¬ 
pable  and  lacking  in  their  sense  of  duty. 

Mr.  Clynes,  as  a  journalist,  has  proved  more  full  of 
words  than  of  matter;  but  there  are  points  in  the  Bill 
which  he  introduced  to  the  House  on  Wednesday  deal¬ 
ing  with  unemployment.  Labour  has  lately  adver¬ 
tised  the  absurd  doctrine  that  a  man  must  be  paid, 


whether  he,  works  or  not.  Now  Mr.  Clynes  proposes 
to  withdraw  the  unemployment  benefit  from  men  who 
refuse  the  work  offered  by  the  local  authorities,  who 
under  the  Bill  are  empow-ered  to  start  relief  works.  This 
is  something  like  business.  No  sensible  community 
has  any  place  for  the  man  who  refuses  to  work,  or  any 
money  to  support  him'  in  idleness.  If  he  says  he  has 
a  right  to  exist,  those  who  do  work,  and  have  to  pay 
for  him,  will  reply  in  the  classic  phrase  that  they  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  it.  These  idlers  are  the  curse 
of  the  country,  and  as  soon  as  a  little  logic  prevails 
against  the  unthinking  sentimentality  of  the  people, 
they  will  feel  the  draught. 

When  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were  pub¬ 
lished,  we  were  so  bold  as  to  call  them  impracticable. 
Most  business  men  have  since  taken  a  similar  view;  not¬ 
withstanding,  we  listen  daily  to  the  reiterated  prom¬ 
ises  that  full  reparation  must  be  made,  up  to  the  letter 
of  the  Treaty.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  must  surely  have 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek  when  he  protests  so  vehemently 
against  any  modification  of  the  original  terms.  He 
knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  he  cannot  get  the  money, 
and  if  he  distrains  on  the  goods,  he  is  merely  creating 
unemployment,  and  fostering  industry  and  hatred  in 
Germany.  It  is  obvious  that  he  would  pacify  France; 
but  she,  in  her  thirst  for  revenge,  may  lose  both  the  in¬ 
demnity  and  our  close  co-operation.  British  Labour 
has  denounced  the  treaty  and  its  terms,  and  much  as 
we  should  like  France  to  recover,  we  cannot  sacrifice 
our  economic  fife  to  a  policy  which  may  not  be  the  one 
most  likely  to  bring  a  lasting  European  peace. 

And  now  comes  the  treaty  of  Stwjres  and  its  still  more 
thorny  problems.  Of  all  the  Allies,  none  did  less  than 
Greece;  yet  none  claimed  more  for  comparatively  in¬ 
significant  sendees.  M.  Venizelos  is  a  cunning  man,  and 
while  his  fellow-countrymen  suspect  him  of  playing  for 
his  own  hand,  and  being  less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  than  a  large  section  of  our  press  supposed, 
he  made  a  good  bargain  for  Greece.  But,  less  wily 
in  a  deal  than  usual,  Greece  tripped.  Dislike  or  dis¬ 
trust  of  Venizelos  brought  Tino  to'  the  throne  once 

...  -  ■  ■  -  - - - -  - -  - - 
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more;  but  Greece  plus  Tino  is  not  pleasing-  to  the 
Allies,  and  with  Venizelos  behind  the  arras,  as  it  were, 
the  Conference  is  not  likely  to  give  Greece  anything 
that  it  can  withhold.  Between  an  estranged  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  with  Turkey  truculent  and  spoil¬ 
ing  for  a  fight,  Greece  may  have  to  pay  a  big  price  for 
Tino. 

If  we  may  judge  from  Parliamentary  papers  published 
this  week,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  pre¬ 
sent  a  pleasing  balance-sheet  to  the  nation.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Government  press  the  figures  will  lose  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  telling.  Yet  we  must  examine  them  before 
commenting  on  their  significance.  Whence  came  the 
money  and  whither  does  it  go?  Taxation  is  too  heavy, 
and  there  is  clear  evidence  that,  unless  it  is  relaxed, 
our  trade  must  dwindle.  Six  millions  were  collected 
in  the  last  week  of  the  period  of  account  in  motor 
vehicle  duties,  yet  the  motor  industry  is  at  the  lowest 
ebb  it  has  ever  known.  Thus  one  must  examine 
whence  the  Chancellor’s  money  comes,  and  whether 
it  would  not  have  proved  more  useful  to  the  country 
where  it  was.  Till  the  full  Budget  is  before  us  there¬ 
fore,  we  need  not  go  further. 

The  repudiation  by  moderate  Labour  of  the  extrem¬ 
ists  in  its  ranks  is  hailed  as  a  sign  of  sobriety  and  sound 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  leaders.  While  we  should  be 
the  first  to  welcome  any  evidence  of  the  sort,  we  must 
not  forget  that  “  when  the  devil  was  sick,  a  saint  was 
he,”  and  that  Labour  cannot  well  now  do  otherwise 
than  it  is  doing.  High  wages  have  crippled  industry, 
and  work  is-  scarce.  Labour  cannot  be  restive  at  such 
a  season.  When  there  wag  essential  work  to  be  done, 
it  demanded  and  received  high  remuneration;  now1  that 
work  is  scarce  and  private  enterprise  checked  by  taxa¬ 
tion,  we  must  subsidise  it.  Labourites  must  realise 
that  others  neither  demanded  nor  received  high  wages 
when  work  had  to  be  done,  and  that  no  subsidy  is 
forthcoming  for  them  in  their  hour  of  need.  Yet  it  is 
these  people  who  found  the  high  wages,  and  whose 
brains  and  enterprise  alone  can  find  new  work.  Who 
cares  a  jot  for  the  brain-workers,  or  the  old  people, 
and  womenfolk  whose  savings  are  depreciated  by  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  reduced  by  a  like  percentage  in  buying 
power?  Nobody.  They  suffer  in  silence. 

During  the  week-end  Sinn  Fein  has  raised  incendiary 
fires  round  Manchester.  Not  only  has  the  city  been 
attacked,  but  farm-buildings  have  been  burnt,  and 
farmers  fired  at.  This,  as  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  House  on  Monday,  is  part  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  intimidate  England  and  Scotland.  The 
operations  proposed  in  a  memorandum  captured  on 
Saturday  last  include  destruction  of  large  ships  and 
buildings,  coal-mines,  telephones  and  telegraphs;  wreck¬ 
ing  of  trains;  encouragement  of  direct  action  by  Com¬ 
munists  and  the  unemployed;  and  looting.  The  Sinn 
Fein  publicity  business  in  this  country  Sir  Hamar 
Greenwood  described  as  “  the  most  infamous  form  of 
propaganda  I  have  ever  known.” 

On  Tuesday  the  resignation  of  Brigadier-General 
Crozier,  head  of  the  Auxiliary  Cadets  attached  to  the 
R.I.C.,  was  announced.  It  was  also  stated  that  a 
number  of  Cadets  (ex-officers  specially  employed  to 
assist  against  the  rebels)  had  been  dismissed,  and 
were  going  to  be  tried  in  Ireland  on  a  charge  of  loot¬ 
ing.  This  is  an  answer  to  the  protests  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Buckmaster  in  the 
Lords. 

The  Court  Theatre  is  evidently  not  as  strong  as  it 
might  be  just  now  in  the  finer  shades  of  the  comic 
side.  The  clowns  in  the  recent  revival  of  ‘  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream  ’  were  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  in  the  present  revival  of  ‘  Henry  IV.  (Part 
Two)  ’  the  weakness  becomes  considerably  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  True,  there  is  one  delicious  performance  in 
the  Shallow  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Nicholson,  which  alone  will 
repay  a  visit;  but  the  Falstaff  of  Mr.  Clark  lacks 
humour  and  personality,  the  Pistol  is  extravagant  be¬ 
yond  words,  and  one  of  the  small  characters,  the  not¬ 
ably  fine  figure  of  the  woman’s  tailor,  Feeble  (a  char¬ 
acter  sufficient  in  itself  to  smash  for  ever  the  absurd 
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charge  that  Shakespeare  had  no  love  of  the  “  common 
people  ”),  is  completely  misrepresented  by  the  actor. 

It  was  curious,  too,  to  see  Miss  Yarde,  who  lately 
gave  so  rich  a  display  of  art  and  humour  in  ‘  Volpone,’ 
making  so  little  of  the  part  of  Mistress  Quickly;  while 
Miss  Bateman’s  cleverly  acted  Doll  Tearsheet  was  so 
realistically  unpleasant  that  Falstaff  distinctly  suffered 
(in  the  sympathies  of  the  audience)  from  her  propin¬ 
quity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  part  of  the  ailing  King 
was  well  acted  by  Mr.  Cellier,  though  more  than  one 
of  his  beautiful  utterances  were  given  scant  value;  and 
in  the  character  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Leahy 
spoke  and  bore  himself  admirably.  The  scenery  is 
always  adequate,  and  sometimes  imaginative.  The 
King’s  Bedchamber,  for  example,  offers  an  effect  of 
height,  spaciousness,  and  mystical  grandeur  rather 
remarkable  as  having  been  attained  on  so  small  a  stage. 

In  January  there  were  laid  up  ships  of  a  dead-weight 
carrying  capacity  of  five  million  tons,  and  every  day 
adds  to  the  appalling  total.  There  are  too  many  ships 
for  the  available  cargoes,  and  in  consequence  competi¬ 
tion  has  driven  many  owners  out  of  business..  Some 
of  those  who  bought  ex-enemy  tonnage  have  not 
scrupled  to  let  it  on  time-charter  to  neutral  countries 
more  favourably  placed  for  running  the  ships,  thus 
further  restricting"  the  market  for  those  trading  under 
the  Red  Ensign.  The  speculators,  and  those  of  the 
public  who  were  tempted  by  fancy  freights  to  buy 
ships,  are  in  a  sorry  plight.  Once  more  the  canny 
Glasgow  shipowner  has  judged  aright.  He  sold  at  the 
top  of  the  market,  pouched  the  tax-free  proceeds,  and 
sat  down  to  wait.  And  he  has  not  waited  in  vain. 
Ships  are  cheap  to-day. 

Curiously  enough,  the  end  of  the  shipping  boom  has 
brought  a  boom  in  “  total  losses.”  Lloyds’  under¬ 
writers  are  much  perturbed  by  the  casualties  to  Greek 
shipping,  which  happen,  particularly  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  almost  as  if  the  submarines  were  still  about. 
One  after  another  the  ships  vanish,  while  underwriters 
scratch  their  heads  and  look  ruefully  at  their  books. 
Greek  risks  are  not  now  popular  at  Lloyds’,  and  little 
wonder. 

Mr.  Holt  Thomas  and  Major-General  Brancker  are 
doing  their  best  to  secure  the  subsidising  of  civil  avia¬ 
tion.  Almost  daily  one  or  other  urges  the  matter, 
and  cites  with  anxiety  the  progress  made  in  other 
countries.  They  would  have  a  separate  Air  Ministry, 
and  subsidies  for  both  civil  and  military'  aviation.  We 
do  not  say  that  a  measure  of  support  would  be  unde¬ 
sirable,  but  neither  of  the  sponsors  cited  is  likely  to 
bring  it  about.  Both  have  been  closely  identified  with 
the  commercial  side  of  the  question,  and  until  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Aircraft  Manufacturing  Company  have  been 
satisfactorily  cleared  up,  it  might  be  well  to  leave  the 
question  of  State-aided  aviation  alone.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  shareholders’  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  their 
money  is  more  pressing  than  Mr.  Holt  Thomas  and 
Major-General  Brancker’s  for  the  safety  of  the  nation 
— in  the  air. 

Messrs.  Lever  Brothers  are  raising  more  money  and 
adding  considerably  to  their  already  enormous  capital. 
Whether  the  new  issue  will  be  subscribed  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  there  is  a  growing  distrust  of  these  enormous 
and  all-absorbing  combines.  Lord  Leverhulme  is  a 
very  capable  man,  but  who  else  is  there  behind  this 
great  commercial  octopus?  He  holds  the  opinion  that 
six  hours’  work  a  day  is  sufficient  for  any  man,  and  he 
has  written  a  book  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  it. 
Yet  few  work  longer  hours  than  he  does,  and  he  is 
not  getting  younger,  while  the  capital  of  his  various 
companies  grows  enormously.  It  is  probable  that  this 
big  soap  combine  must  hold  large  stocks  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  bought  at  high  prices,  and  the  recent  report 
on  the  profits  of  soap  manufacturers  suggests  that  the 
public  are  now  paying  these  prices.  We  do  not  want 
to  do  without  soap,  but  we  can  certainly  do  with  much 
less  than  we  use,  and  the  Lever  Combine  may  find  that 
even  they  cannot  force  profits  from  an  unwilling  public. 
We  view  these  large  trust  expansions  with  some 
anxiety. 
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Two  publications  have  just  been  sold  by  the  Field 
Press,  their  youngest  and  their  oldest.  Crockford’s 
Clerical  Directory  has  been  purchased  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  It  is  over  fifty  years  ago  since  John 
Crockfoid  published  the  first  number  of  his  clerical 
annual.  He  was  manager  to  Sergeant  Cox,  who  en¬ 
tered  on  a  long  career  as  a  newspaper  proprietor  by 
purchasing  the  Field,  then  a  sporting  and  dramatic 
paper.  But  although  Sergeant  Cox  provided  the 
money,  it  was  the  ability  of  John  Crockford  that  laid 
the  foundations  of  success.  Crockford  lived  to  see  his 
work  prosper,  but  he  little  dreamed  that  his  name 
would,  through  this  adventure,  become  a  household 
word  among  churchmen  and  laymen.  The  London 
Mercury  has  also  been  sold.  It  was  only  started  a 
year  ago,  and  it  has  been  purchased  by  its  Editor,  Mr. 

J.  C.  Squire,  and  its  Advertisement  Manager,  Mr. 
Richards.  We  wash  it  a  long  career  of  success,  for 
London  needs  critical  journals. 

Trial  by  jury  is  a  right  more  cherished  in  theory  than 
in  practice.  To  the  foreigner,  who  is  not  imbued  with 
our  conception  of  liberty,  the  presence  of  a  jury  creates 
the  impression  that  our  judges  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  more  trustworthy  than 
the  average  jury,  and  nowhere  is  this  so  evident  as 
when  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  is  in  dispute.  At 
the  best — or  worst — such  cases  are  difficult.  Preju¬ 
dice  is  against  both  parties.  The  woman  is  there  to 
get  compensation  in  money  for  a  supposed  wrong, 
while  the  man  either  denies  his  intention  to  marry,  or 
admits  a  change  of  mind  and  heart.  No  one  quite 
trusts  a  woman  so  disposed,  while  the  man  who  has 
misled  her  under  false  pretences  is  equally  unlikely  to 
find  sympathy  with  any  jury.  Both  Dickens  and  W.  S. 
Gilbert  ridiculed  the  breach  of  promise  case,  and  its 
trial  by  jury,  but  neither  succeeded  in  killing  it. 

We  are  still  wearied  by  the  woes  of  thwarted  females, 
and  sentimental  juries  award  damages  which  no  judge 
would  dream  of.  Surely  the  breach  of  a  clear  contract 
to  marry  should  be  proved  before  any  compensation  is 
allowed.  The  woman’s  case  should  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  in  every  direction,  for  the  action  advertises 
her  attitude  towards  matters  of  sentiment,  and  it  is 
open  to  any  wanton  to  try  by  bluff  or  blackmail  to  ex¬ 
tort  money  by  threats  or  actual  proceedings.  Yet  here 
we  have  juries  awarding  damages  to  women  of  mature 
years  who  openly  plead  an  innocence  of  worldly  wis¬ 
dom  which  hardly  agrees  with  private  practice.  The 
time  of  the  Court  and  the  money  of  the  defendants  are 
wasted  on  such  impostors  as  we  too  frequently  see  in 
these  actions.  A  judge  would  give  them  scant  com¬ 
fort,  and  thereby  discourage  the  plausible  hussies  who 
are  so  ready  to  put  a  price  on  their  affections. 

Whist  is  a  game  of  skill,  but  a  whist-drive  is  a  lot¬ 
tery,  if  ever  there  was  one.  Whether  it  is  a  lottery  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  is  another  matter,  but  the  courts 
will  shortly  put  us  right  on  that  point.  But  what  a 
foolish  attitude  is  this  of  ours  towards  gambling  ! 
Aren’t  we  all  gamblers?  The  kerb  “  bookie  ”  who 
takes  his  shillings  and  half-crowns  at  the  street-corner, 
and  pays  out  in  the  convenient  public-house,  is  liable 
to  arrest  and  punishment,  while  his  confrere  with 
West  End  offices  and  address  may  advertise  and  openly 
ply  his  trade  with  all  and  sundry,  on  credit.  He  is  no 
more  honourable  than  his  fellow  of  the  kerb — gener¬ 
ally  less  so — yet  there  he  lays  the  odds  and  thrives  on 
them.  And  what  of  the  popular  press?  It  lives  and 
builds  up  record  sales  by  lotteries,  miscalled  competi¬ 
tions.  Or,  for  that  matter,  underwriters,  stock-job¬ 
bers,  soldiers,  sailors,  farmers,  merchants  and  trades¬ 
men — they  all  gamble  every  day  of  their  lives.  Work¬ 
men  and  loafers  gamble  on  horses  and  football  matches, 
because  they  have  nothing  else  to  gamble  on.  Their 
occupation — or  lack  of  it — has  no  speculative  interest; 
so  they  seek  for  it  from  outside.  Speculation  is  an  in¬ 
sidious  poison  peculiar  to  our  “  higher  ”  civilisation. 


We  publish  in  our  Correspondence  an  appeal  for 
further  funds  to  buy  Lawn  Bank,  the  house  where 
Keats  wrote  the  ‘  Ode  to  the  Nightingale  ’  and  other 
of  his  supreme  things.  It  is  just  a  hundred  years 
since  he  died;  and,  if  anything  in  literature  is  certain, 
it  is  the  immortality  of  Keats.  A  more  purely  poetic 
genius  our  literature  cannot  show;  and,  apart  from  his 
poetry,  his  letters  at  their  best  are  worthy  of  Plato. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  too,  not  a  molly-coddle;  a 
man  who  stood  up  for  himself  and  despised  the  cliques. 
The  ironies  of  fame  are  well  exhibited  in  the  abuse 
lavished  on  his  work  by  contemporaries.  But  very  few 
critics  then  were  judges  of  poetry,  and  most  of  them 
were  politicians,  ready  to  damn  the  finest  work  on  the 
other  side. 

Dilke,  whose  grandfather  was  the  maker  of  the 
Athenceum,  a  man  of  letters  and  the  close  friend  of 
Keats,  left  a  fine  collection  of  Keats  relics,  which  are 
now1  in  the  Hampstead  Library;  and  these  wrere  the 
only  memorial  in  London  we  were  able  to  mention  to  a 
surprised  Australian  two  years  since.  He  expected 
the  greatest  of  cities  to  cherish  some  solid  memorial 
of  one  of  its  greatest  poets.  So  do  we.  Lawn  Bank 
should  be  secured,  and  should  contain  Dilke’s  bequest. 
He  himself  did  not  know  much  about  poetry;  but  he 
was  very  keen  to  preserve  the  poet’s  memory,  almost 
regarding  criticism  as  an  irreverence.  The  Athenceum 
was  always  strong  on  Keats. 

Mr.  Selfridge  will  take  possession  of  Lansdowne 
House  on  May  1st,  and  we  wonder  what  the  distin¬ 
guished  ghosts  who  have  a  right  to  be  there  will  think 
of  the  new  occupier.  They  have,  however,  had  some 
experience  of  Americans,  for  Mr.  Astor — he  was  then 
not  a  Lord — took  the  house  for  some  time  when  he 
first  came  to  this  country.  Mr.  Selfridge  may  wel¬ 
come  this  as  an  omen,  also  the  beehive  on  the  gate  posts 
which  is  the  crest  of  Wiliam  Petty  and  an  indication  of 
successful  trade.  There  is  nothing  nowadays  but  trade 
and  lawyers  who  make  money  out  of  its  quarrels  and 
arrangements.  The  old  aristocracy  are  being  shoved 
out  of  their  historic  houses,  which  stood  apart  with  an 
air  of  discreet  reserve.  A  few  only  are  left,  and 
the  irreverent  democrat  may  already  be  thinking  of 
the  time  when  Holland  House  will  belong  to  a  Mr. 
Harrod. 

In  our  issue  of  February  12th,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Apple- 
ton,  director  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson, 
asks  to  what  Zeiss  lenses  we  referred  in  our  Note  of 
January  22.  There  are  several,  but  the  first,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  lens,  is  the  Apochronzat-Tessar.  The  others 
are  marine  prism  glass  lenses  as  fitted  in  the  Telexem 
6x,  Silvamar  6x30,  and  a  new  marine  glass  of  which 
we  have  not  now  the  particulars,  but  the  power  of 
which  is  7x.  There  was  another  wide-field  6x  marine 
glass  used  by  officers  of  the  German  navy  during  the 
war,  which  was  greatly  prized  by  anyone  into  whose 
hands  it  came.  We  have  tried  these  lenses,  and  if 
our  correspondent  can  show  us  an  English-made  lens 
to  beat  any  of  them,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  credit 
where  it  is  due.  We  are  prepared  to  arrange  tests  in 
every  case. 

The  National  Canine  Defence  League  has  secured 
a  verdict  in  a  test  case  from  a  London  magistrate,  that 
it  is  an  offence  to  keep  a  dog  chained  up,  against  its 
natural  habits,  and  in  a  kind  of  penal  servitude.  A 
fine  was  imposed,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  many 
more  of  them  in  cases  where  dogs  are  grossly  ill- 
treated.  People  since  the  war  go  away  and  leave 
their  dogs  without  companionship  and  without  water. 
It  is  part  of  the  outrageous  selfishness  and  indifference 
to  plain  duties  which  are  ugly  features  of  our  latest 
age.  We  are  no  faddists;  we  do  not  believe  much  in 
special  societies  for  this  or  that;  but  we  want  to  see  a 
return  of  the  old  decent  standard  of  life.  Man,  as 
Bacon  says,  is  the  god  of  the  dog;  and  no  animal  has 
been  so  faithful  in  its  service  and  understanding  of 
humanity. 
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THE  BRITISH  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
MESOPOTAMIA. 

YOUNG  officers,  members  of  the  Mesopotamian 
administration,  who  have  of  late  returned  on 
leave  to  England,  express  their  indignation  at 
what  they  call  the  misguided  and  virulent  newspaper 
campaign  directed  against  the  system  of  British  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Mesopotamia.  Mixed  with  their  in¬ 
dignation  is  an  even  stronger  note  of  astonishment. 
They  are  astonished  at  the  partisanship  of  the  press; 
that  their  own  views — after  all,  the  views  of  the  men 
on  the  spot — should  scarcely  be  represented;  whereas 
the  theories  and  speculations  of  faddists,  who  can 
seriously  uphold  self-determination  for  the  Arabs, 
engage  general  public  attention.  They  will  tell  you 
that  in  the  districts  for  which  they  were  responsible, 
their  relations  w;ith  the  more  solid  elements  of  the 
Arab  community  were  of  the  warmest  and  friendliest 
nature.  That  the  unrest  was  the  mere  reaction  of  a 
naturally  lawless  and  turbulent  people,"  subjected  for 
the  first  time  to  the  restraints  and  limitations  attendant 
on  the  introduction  of  law  and  order;  that  we  only 
needed  the  determination  and  the  means  to  put  down 
the  first  Arab  rising  at  Rumeitha,  for  the  whole  in¬ 
surrectionary  movement  to  collapse;  and  that  the 
Arabs,  far  from  wishing  to  get  rid  of  us,  were  rendered 
restless,  and  eventually  cat  ried  away  by  Bolshevik  and 
Pan-Islamic  agitators,  because  we  would  not  give 
them  assurances  that  our  occupation  was  to  be  per¬ 
manent. 

If  you  draw  the  attention  of  these  experts  to  the 
stock  phrases  of  the  newspaper  campaign,  such  as 
“  redemption  of  our  pledges  to  the  Arabs,”  “  a 
genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Mesopotamians  for 
dominion  home  rule  ”  or  “  a  feeling  of  national  con¬ 
sciousness  among  the  Arabs,”  they  will  but  hold  up 
their  hands  in  despair  at  the  gullibility  of  the  people  at 
home. 

It  is,  in  fact,  somewhat  surprising  that  the  school 
of  which  Col.  Lawrence  is  such  an  able  exponent 
should  have  captured  so  completely  public  opinion. 
After  all,  it  is  a  school  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with 
everything  that  has  characterized  our  rule  of  subject 
peoples  to  date.  The  apologist  for  the  Mesopotamian 
regime  will  say  that  the  great  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  must  always  transcend  those  of  nationality; 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Mesopotamians  will  look 
back  on  the  years  1918  and  1919  as  the  two  golden 
years;  and  that  any  system  of  native  administration 
which  we  do  not  effectively  control  is  incompatible  with 
our  own  or  any  other  government.  The  Englishman 
prides  himself  on  his  capacity  to  manage  successfully 
and  in  a  paternal  manner  the  affairs  of  primitive  peo¬ 
ples,  because  he  is  impartial,  just,  benevolent  and  a 
sportsman.  The  ideal  British  administrative  official 
is  the  young  man  who  has  had  a  public  school  and 
Varsity  education,  who  goes  out  to  the  East  with  a 
high  sense  of  duty  and  a  belief  in  his  mission  to  be  a 
friend,  councillor,  and  guide  to  the  native.  He  is  quite 
prepared  to  be  a  kind  and  wise  father  to  his  children; 
but  in  return  he  expects  a  dutiful  and  filial  (or  what 
the  Bolshevik  would  call,  a  servile)  attitude  on  their 
part.  If,  however,  he  find  instead  a  disposition  to 
question  and  argue,  the  wise  father  becomes  an  irate 
parent,  and  finally  an  angry  little  autocrat. 

Mesopotamia,  as  its  occupation  proceeded,  afforded  a 
fine  field  for  the  type  of  British  administrator  sketched 
above.  Recruiting  was  entirely  by  selection.  No 
competitive  examination  (that  bugbear  of  the  old  school 
Indian  Civil  Service  official)  allowed  the  Board  School 
boy  a  chance.  Opinion  at  home  was  far  too  absorbed 
with  the  problem  of  winning  the  war,  to  care  how 
Mesopotamia  was  being  governed. 

The  opportunity  was  very  fully  used  by  the  acting 
Commissioner,  Colonel  Sir  Arnold  Wilson,  who  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Times  was  accurately  described  as  a  man 
of  inexhaustible  energy.  Colonel  Wilson  chose  his 
men  with  great  care  for  their  drive,  courage  and  initia¬ 
tive.  These  qualities,  he  hoped,  would  enable  him-  to 
set  up  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  popular  bureaucracy, 
which,  by  the  material  benefits  it  conferred,  would  en¬ 
list  the  good  will  of  the  backbone  of  the  population — 
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that  is,  the  Arab  cultivator.  By  the  time  that  the 
treaty  with  Turkey  came  to  be  settled,  it  was  hoped  to 
confront  Europe  with  a  fait  accompli  in  the  shape  of 
a  peaceful  and  contented  Mesopotamia,  clamouring  for 
the  continuance  of  a  direct  British  administration,  and 
protesting  energetically  against  any  application  of  the 
mandatory  principle,  which  would  again  subject  it  to  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Arab  officials  who  had 
served  under  the  Turks. 

The  experiment  certainly  received  very  fair  trial;  yet 
it  failed.  The  reasons  for  its  failure  have  been  vari¬ 
ously  interpreted.  By  the  men  on  the  spot  as  described 
above,  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  lack  of  moral  backbone 
in  public  opinion  at  home;  by  Col.  Lawrence,  because 
the  Arabs  “  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  sharing 
the  defence  and  administration  of  their  country'  and  are 
losing  hope  of  our  intentions  to  grant  them  dominion 
self-government.”  Other  competent  observers  main¬ 
tain  that  the  Arab  is  by  nature  a  restless  nomad,  who 
wants  to  be  left  alone,  and  who  will  object  to  any  form 
of  settled  government,  whether  indigenous  or  foreign. 

Which  of  these  schools  is  right?  Perhaps  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between  them.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  that  either  method  would  have  succeeded,  if  properly 
applied,  that  Colonel  Wilson  could  have  set  up  a  pa¬ 
ternal  and  terribly  efficient  bureaucratic  administration, 
if  he  could  have  counted  on  the  same  measure  of  con¬ 
tinued  support  which  British  Empire  builders  in  the 
past  have  received.  Colonel  Lawrence,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  given  a  free  rein,  might  have  succeeded  in 
making  Mesopotamia  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  a 
brown  dominion  in  the  British  Empire,  as  loyal  as 
Canada  or  South  Africa,  and  “  shedding  their  oil  ”  for 
our  oil  magnates  as  readily  as  they  shed  their  blood  for 
what  Col.  Lawrence  calls  freedom,  and  Col.  Wilson 
anarchy. 

THE  SINS  OF  THE  ANTHOLOGIST. 

BY  an  accident  which  was  in  keeping  with  its  own 
accidental  history,  the  Greek  Anthology'  gave  its 
name  to  a  series  of  dissimilar  works  in  other 
languages.  Meleager  anticipated  Victorian  taste  by 
choosing  a  favourite  flower  for  each  of  the  forty-nine 
contributors  to  his  album,  and  bequeathed  to  the  world 
in  his  introductory  poem  one  immortal  phrase  and  a 
perennial  difficulty  of  translation.  His  conceit  perpe¬ 
tuated  itself,  and  even  to-day  there  are  many  people 
who  approach  poetry  through  the  medium  of  an 
Anthology. 

The  first  relation  that  they  strike  with  a  complex 
and  delicate  subject  is  clearly  of  especial  importance, 
because  it  may  so  easily  be  one  of  mere  repulsion.  Just 
as  the  dragon  of  lengthy  Matins  will  block  the  path  of 
religion  to  the  young,  so  the  way  of  poetry  is  straddled 
by  the  official  volumes  which  offer  themselves  as  guides. 
One  glance  is  often  enough,  and  poetry  is  thenceforth 
regarded  as  something  without  which  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  suitable  books  for  school  prizes.  The 
padded  volume  of  Longfellow  stands,  in  vicarious  sac¬ 
rifice,  on  the  leather-fringed  shelf,  but  those  avenues  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  are  lighted  by  poetry  alone 
remain  unexplored. 

Too  often,  we  believe,  this  is  because  nothing  like  an 
ideal  anthology  has  ever  been  produced.  There  have 
been  many  attempts,  of  course  :  men  of  taste  and 
prominence  in  literature,  from  Palgrave  to  Dr.  Bridges 
have  set  their  hand  to  the  task.  Let  us  consider  why 
they  have  fallen  short  even  of  adequacy.  In  a  sense, 
no  doubt,  everyone  must  be  his  own  anthologist;  and 
the  way  to  get  to  work  is  to  tear  out  leaves  from  one’s 
favourite  books,  as  Ruskin  was  said  to  do,  and  bind 
them  up  together.  But  that  is  an  extreme  and  ex¬ 
pensive  form  of  individualism.  The  old  method  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  was  that  of  Chalmers,  who  aimed  at 
including  everything  of  merit  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  poetry.  His  collection  was  a  mere  reprint : 
Ward  followed  the  same  principle  in  his  ‘  English 
Poets,’  and  Palgrave,  though  he  applied  some  degree 
of  selection,  wras  really  working  on  the  old  lines  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  ‘  Golden  Treasury.’  We  say  the 
first  volume,  advisedly,  because  in  the  second,  which 
is  decidedly  inferior,  he  has  anticipated  some  of  the 
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fault's  of  the  1  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse.’  None 
the  less,  his  volume  of  July,  1861,  stands  out  as  the 
sanest  and  most  comprehensive  anthology  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  English.  What  vitiated  it  was  the  editor’s 
fatal  adherence  to  lyrical  poetry  only,  and  to  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  definition  of  it  at  that.  “  Lyrical  has  been  held 
essentially  to  imply  that  each  poem  shall  turn  on  some 
single  thought,  feeling,  or  situation.  In  accordance 
with  this,  narrative,  descriptive,  and  didactic  poems, 
unless  accompanied  by  rapidity  of  movement,  brevity, 
and  the  colouring  of  human  passion,  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded.”  And  later,  “  what  is  strictly  personal,  occa¬ 
sional,  and  religious  ” — that  is,  most  of  what  is  the 
very  stuff  of  poetry — “  has  been  considered  foreign  to 
the  idea  of  the  book.”  To  apply  these  self-imposed 
limitations,  even  if  they  could  consistently  be  applied, 
was  to  stultify  his  own  work.  Palgrave’s  book  can  be 
read  with  less  annoyance  than  either  its  predecessors 
or  its  successors;  but  the  problem  before  him  he  had 
hardly  even  realised. 

Yet  nothing  was  done,  except  to  revise  and,  less  suc¬ 
cessfully,  to  extend  the  ‘  Golden  Treasury,’  till  Sir 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch  published  his  ‘  Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse’  in  1900.  Here  was  indeed  a  change  of 
principle.  “  The  whole  field  of  English  verse  ”  was 
his  material,  and  his  decoction  was  substantially  longer 
than  both  volumes  of  Palgrave. 

Nevertheless  there  lurked  in  Sir  Arthur’s  own  prefa¬ 
tory  words  the  reason  of  its  insufficiency.  He  had  ran¬ 
sacked  too  well  the  field  of  English  verse,  and  neglected 
too  often  the  field  of  English  poetry.  That  is  the  first 
sin  of  the  anthologist,  and  it  is  usually  due  to  a  mis¬ 
taken  desire  to  make  things  easy  for  the  beginner. 
Bluff  Sir  Arthur  would  start  us  off  on  a  ballad  or  two, 
and  gradually  tune  us  up  to  Keats.  It  can  only  have 
been  on  some  such  principle,  it  seems  to  us,  that  he  was 
led  to  include  such  pieces  as  the  one  by  Lady  Grisel 
Baillie,  with  glossary  : — 

“  There  once  was  a  may,  and  she  lo’ed  na  men  ; 

She  biggit  her  bonnie  bow’r  doun  in  yon  glen ; 

But  now  she  cries,  Dool  and  a  well-a-day  ! 

Come  down  the  green  gait  and  come  here  away  ! 

Omitting  seven  stanzas,  we  come  to  this  : — 

“  And  now  he  gaes  daund’ring  about  the  dykes, 

And  a’  he  dow  do  is  to  hund  the  tykes  : 

The  livelong  nicht  he  ne’er  steeks  his  e’e — 

And  werena  my  heart’s  licht,  I  wad  dee.” 

This  is  not  the  end,  as  it  happens,  but  it  is  the  end 
of  our  quotation.  We  feel  the  same  about  many  of 
the  ballads  which  have  been  reprinted,  and  are  only 
conscious  of  a  positively  dog-like  gratitude  that  we 
have  been  spared  Tennyson’s  ‘  Northern  Farmer.’  For 
the  inclusion  of  these  pieces  shows  a  failure  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  verse  and  poetry,  a  more  vital  distinction 
than  the  old  academic  dispute  between  poetry  and 
prose.  Verse  and  poetry  are  disparate,  as  the  philoso¬ 
phers  say  :  but  in  the  ‘  Oxford  Book  ’  the  editor  steps 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two  without  any 
apparent  sense  of  crossing  a  frontier  at  all.  Verse  is  a 
difficult  art,  and  many  stirring  and  splendid  things  have 
been  written  in  it.  But  among  other  disadvantages  it 
is  a  bad  introduction  to  poetry.  Worse  still,  the  ‘  Ox¬ 
ford  Book  ’  includes  much  that  is  not  even  good  verse, 
such  as  Watts  Dunton’s  ‘  Wassail  Chorus  ’  and  Allan 
Ramsay’s  ‘  Peggy.’  It  is  like  the  Louvre,  stuffed  with 
rubbish,  and  badly  hung  :  yet  at  the  same  time  a  mag¬ 
nificent  collection. 

Dr.  Bridges  reacted  once  more.  The  ‘  Spirit  of  Man  ’ 
was  a  bold  innovation.  Yet  his  anthology  rouses  in 
the  present  writer  an  extremity  of  fury,  for  which  he 
hardly  knPws  a  parallel  among  books.  Why  is  this? 
To  call  an  anthology  arbitrary  is  scarcely  fair,  for  it  is 
of  essence  arbitrary.  Yet  to  print  short  passages  from 
well-known  poems,  instead  of  the  entire  thing,  to  give  a 
little  pointless  sprinkling  of  notes  at  the  end,  to  inter¬ 
calate  a  dozen  or  so  pages  of  French,  to  add  some  mis¬ 
cellaneous  English  prose,  to  leave  half  the  pieces  broken 
and  frayed  with  a  feeble  edging  of  dots,  like  Mr.  Wells 
in  his  novels,  to  take  and  print  two  lines  of  a  sonnet  of 
Shakespeare  without  context  or  continuation,  above  all, 
to  deny  us  the  names  of  any  of  the  authors,  except  by 
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reference  to  an  index — for  this  kind  of  capriciousness 
what  marks  of  exclamation  in  speech  or  print  are 
adequate?  We  can  only  say  that  Dr.  Bridges’s  book 
suggests  to  us  nothing  so  much  as  a  mass  of  semi- 
digested  good  things  poured  unseasonably  and  im¬ 
politely  on  to  the  clean  page. 

MORITURUS:  A  REMINISCENCE. 

(By  an  Ex-Gladiator). 

READ  the  other  day  of  a  pauper  who  died  of 
shock  on  hearing  that  he  had  unexpectedly  in¬ 
herited  an  enormous  fortune.  Coming  home  on 
leave  during  the  war — a  brief  escape  from  the  im¬ 
minent  peril  of  death — was  like  coming  into  a  fortune. 
We  did  not  die  of  shock,  for  that  would  have  been  fly¬ 
ing  in  the  face  of  Providence;  but  the  situation  was 
one  of  such  contrast  as  made  light-headedness  excus¬ 
able.  Crossing  the  Channel  wrought 

“  .  .  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange,” 

and,  events  moving  faster  than  our  grasp  of  them,  we 
found  ourselves  no  longer  in  a  position  to  credit  them 
with  reality. 

Thqse  leisured  young  men,  reclining  luxuriously  in 
Pullman  armchairs,  with  their  feet  on  footstools  and 
between  their  lips  Corona  Coronas  of  superb  flavour, 
these  surely  were  not  flesh  and  blood,  but  some  fan¬ 
tastic  creatures  of  melodrama.  How  could  we — but 
lately  crouching  in  a  dark  and  evil  dug-out,  or 
dragging  weary,  overladen  limbs  through  a  veritable 
slough  of  despond — how  could  we  thus  be  seated  at 
our  ease,  watching  the  untouched  meadows  of  Kent 
fly  past  us,  acre  upon  acre?  The  train  roared  through 
a  tunnel,  dark  and  cold.  The  coach  rocked  and  rat¬ 
tled;  smoke  filled  the  air;  there  was  the  possibility  that 
at  any  moment,  there  in  the  darkness,  we  might  be 
hurled  with  a  lurch  and  a  crash  into  eternity.  And 
then,  in  a  flash,  we  were  once  more  placidly  rolling 
along  in  the  sunshine,  with  blue  woods  on  the  horizon 
that  matched  exactly  the  blue  smoke  languidly  curling 
from  our  cigars,  and  with  a  real,  white  table-cloth 
spread  in  dazzling  splendour  beneath  our  eyes.  There 
was  an  allegory  in  the  manner  of  our  journey  through 
that  tunnel. 

This  dream,  this  fourteen-days  wonder,  held  us 
spellbound.  It  was  as  though  we  were  strange  figures 
stepped  straight  from  the  pages  of  some  fantastic 
story;  so  many  Arabian  Knights,  so  many  Prince 
Florizels — figures  from  a  book  come  to  life,  with  four¬ 
teen  glorious  days  of  existence  outside  the  customary 
hide-bound  confines  of  the  printed  page.  Very  well  : 
we  had  snatched  these  precious  hours  from  the  hands 
of  fate,  and  we  would  exploit  them'  to  the  uttermost. 
Like  gladiators  in  the  arena  of  Circumstance,  we  made 
our  Salute  to  Destiny  and  determined  to  give  her  the 
show  of  her  life.  .  . 

Out  there  we  had  thought,  philosophically,  that 
nothing  mattered  much,  since  we  could  die  but 
once.  Ours  was  a  different  fatalism  now.  We 
told  ourselves  that  we  could  live  but  once;  that 
this  respite  had  been  given  us  as  a  draught  to  ease  our 
death-pangs,  and  that  never  again  would  it  be  granted. 
That  being  established  in  the  mind,  there  followed  the 
natural  resolve  to  drain  the  last  drop  of  enjoyment 
from  the  phial.  Leave  was  one  of  those  luxuries 
which  do  not  permit  of  moderation.  Like  a  hot  bath, 
or  Mass  at  Westminster  Cathedral,  it  was  a  luxury  to 
be  wallowed  in.  Half-measures  became  like  half- 
sovereigns — so  much  truck  to  be  scattered  disdainfully 
to  the  winds.  Discretion  had  no  part  in  valour.  We 
were  going  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire. 

For  two  weeks  the  world  was  ours.  Wherever  we 
went,  whatever  we  did,  the  long  arm  of  lenience,  and 
the  kind  hands  of  respect  and  love,  were  extended  to¬ 
wards  us.  We,  who  had  grown  used  to  facing  death, 
now  came  to  face  life,  and  found  it  very  strange  and 
wonderful. 

Spotless  linen,  delicate  dishes  and  wines,  the  soft 
tread  of  Persian  carpets  beneath  our  feet,  the  soft  eyes 
and  voices  of  womenfolk  about  us,  drugged  us  with  a 
sweet  and  beautiful  narcotic.  We  dwelt  as  in  a  dream. 
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Did  we  but  press  a  button,  a  resplendent  creature  in 
shining-  shirt-front  and  meticulously  creased  trousers 
hastened  to  obey,  with  a  perfect  mixture  of  dignity 
and  humility,  the  pronouncement  of  our  slightest  wish. 
No  little  whim  should  go  unsatisfied.  A  porcelain 
bath  of  magnificent  proportions  overflowed  with  gener¬ 
ous,  steaming  waters  from  a  golden  fountain.  For 
our  pleasure  a  company  of  cunning  musicians  made 
music  of  sheer  delight.  Wines  of  deep  crimson  lay 
in  cups  of  purest  crystal,  carried  forth  upon  salvers 
marvellously  wrought  in  beaten  gold.  About  us  was 
the  rustle  of  silk  and  the  perfume  of  flowers;  without, 
the  city  was  illumined  for  our  joy.  When  we  sat,  it 
was  upon  something  rich  and  receptive;  when  we  lay, 
it  was  between  fabrics  of  the  finest  texture,  draped  with 
resplendent  trappings  from  the  East.  We  were  as 
rich  as  Croesus,  and  as  wise  as  Solomon;  verily  gods 
and  no  mere  men  ! 

Alas,  for  the  vanity  of  riches  !  For 

“  Beauty  vanishes,  beauty  passes, 

However  rare — rare  it  be,” 

and  how  short  a  while  was  it  before  we  found  our¬ 
selves,  with  the  glamour  faded  and  the  gold  all  turned 
to  dross,  once  more  shivering  beneath  a  Flanders 
dawn  !  We  had  landed  in  England  with  an  over¬ 
draft  on  Fate,  and  left  it  with  an  overdraft  on  Cox’s. 
The  dream  had  vanished,  and  we  woke  again,  amid 
the  mud  and  minnies,”  to  the  cold,  hard  facts  of 
existence. 

To  those  who  live  perpetually  on  the  edge  of  a  vol¬ 
cano  much  can  be  forgiven.  .  A  prisoner  at  long  last 
freed  from  bondage,  a  lion  suddenly  released  from  be¬ 
hind  his  bars,  may  excusably  prance  in  the  first  mad 
exultation  of  liberty.  A  moth  flying  out  of  darkness 
may  well  singe  its  wings  in  the  sudden  fierce  attraction 
of  the  light.  The  paradox  of  it  all  made  life  intoxi¬ 
cating,  but  it  made  it  bearable.  To  be  thought  a  god 
brought  death  to  Herod  Agrippa;  to  be  gods  made 
death,  which  had  been  so  near,  for  us  seem  suddenly 
so  far  away;  a  thing  of  no  account.  And  sufficient 
unto  the  day  was  Ae  glory  thereof. 

THE  ‘  ORESTEIA  ’  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

(By  A  Don). 

HE  classics  of  Cambridge  promise  next  month,  at 
the  New  Theatre,  a  performance  in  Greek  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest  to  all  lovers  of  the  ancient 
drama.  In  the  ordinary  course,  1921  would  have  been 
a  Greek  play  year  at  Cambridge,  the  third  since  1912, 
when  the  ‘  Oedipus  Tyrannus  ’  was  performed  in  the 
original  Greek;  but  the  triennial  Dionysia  was  not 
celebrated  during  the  war,  for  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  military  occupants  of  the  Colleges 
would  undertake  to  play  in  Greek  (unless  it  weie 
modern  Greek)  on  the  Cambridge  stage. 

Still,  in  this  year  three  plays  are  due,  and  three  plays 
this  termi  there  are  to  be,  a  trilogy  in  form  and  fact, 
the  ‘  Oresteia  ’  of  Aeschylus.  Of  this  his  master¬ 
piece,  the  ‘  Agamemnon,’  has  been  played  once  at 
Cambridge  (in  1900),  the  ‘  Eumenides  ’  twice  (in  1885 
and  1906);  the  ‘  Choephoroe  ’  never. 

The  three  plays  will  form  three  acts  in  a  single 
drama.  To  this  end  the  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  Shep¬ 
pard  of  King’s — true  to  the  character  of  Peisthetairus, 
which  he  played  so  well  in  the  1  Birds  ’  of  Aristophanes 
(rgos),  for  has  he  not  persuaded  the  Committee  to  this 
great  enterprise? — has  prepared  an  acting  edition  of 
the  text,  which  gives  some  two-thirds  of  the  ‘  Aga¬ 
memnon,’  and  rather  more  than  half  of  the  ‘  Choe¬ 
phoroe  ’  and  the  ‘  Eumenides.’ 

No  experiment  can  satisfy  every  critic;  and  it  may 
be  that  some  would  still  prefer  to  see  one  play  of  the 
Trilogy,  and  imagine  the  other  two:  but  against  this 
it  may  be  urged  with  all  reason,  as  Mr.  Sheppard  has 
urged  (in  his  first  article  on  the  Greek  play  in  the 
Cambridge  Review  this  term),  “  The  damage  done  by 
cuts  is  aS  nothing  compared  with  the  absurdity  of  act¬ 
ing  one  of  the  plays  without  the  others.”  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  have  all  confidence  in  his  sense  of  dramatic 
proportion,  and  in  the  power  of  the  composer  of  the 
music  (Mr.  Armstrong  Gibbs)  to  give  a  true  sense  of 
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the  pity  and  terror  of  it  all,  to  make  us  feel  perhaps  as 
Aeschylus  would  have  us  feel. 

No  one  who  has  known  the  compelling  influence  of 
a  Greek  play  on  the  cast,  in  the  days  of  preparation, 
can  doubt  that  the  company — it  is  a  larger  one  than 
usual  this  time,  with  a  larger  task — is  giving  itself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  Trilogy,  to  “  represent  ”  it  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  As  the  time  draws 
nearer,  the  University  at  large  is  becoming  deeply  in¬ 
terested;  and,  that  the  audiences  (or  part  of  them,  at 
any  rate)  may  not  go  to  see  and  hear  without  under¬ 
standing,  three  lectures  have  been  arranged  by  the 
Classical  Society.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  has 
given  his  conception  of  the  Oresteia  ’  before  an  as¬ 
sembly  which  crowded  the  Hall  of  Trinity;  Mr.  Dent 
has  expounded  the  music;  and  Professor  Ridge¬ 
way  has  lectured  on  ‘  The  Religion  of  Aeschylus  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  ‘  Oresteia.’  To  a  modern  audience, 
which  has  seen  little  tragedy  of  any  kind,  and  has  been 
dosed  with  flashy  stuff,  the  profound  religious  senti¬ 
ment  of  Aeschylus  may  be  difficult  to  grasp.  But  the 
effect  of  the  best  parts  of  these  great  tragedies  is  un¬ 
deniable,  even  on  readers  with  little  Greek.  The 
length  of  the  performance  will  be  less  than  the  average 
instructed  reader  imagines,  since  the  ‘  Agamemnon 
is  a  good  deal  longer  than  the  plays  which  follow  it. 

The  Trilogy  is  to  be  performed  at  the  New  Theatre 
on  March  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  with  matinees  on  Saturday, 
March  5,  and  Wednesday,  March  9. 

CORRESPONDENCE' 

DEMOCRACY  AND  DISINTEGRATION. 

IR, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  John  Smith,  asks 
“  are  we  drifting  to  bankruptcy?  ”  and  answers  the 
question  in  the  negative,  basing  his  argument  largely 
upon  our  enormous  indebtedness  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  the  wonderful  recuperative  power  then  shown 
by  this  country. 

Unfortunately  this  reasoning  is  vitiated  by  the  fact 
that,  while  the  middle  and  wage-earning  classes  worked 
hard  and  unceasingly  a  hundred  years  ago,  they  are 
to-day  largely  occupied  in  slacking  and  having  “  a 
good  time.”  Now  the  only  really  important  factor  in 
the  question  of  national  recuperation  is  not  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade — the  ratio,  that  is,  between  imports  and 
exports — nor  the  Bank  rate,  etc.,  etc.,  but  the  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  the  individual  worker,  whether  em¬ 
ployer  or  employed.  In  regard  to  this  it  is  very  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  by  employers  in  all  the  trades  in  the  country 
that  the  energy  output  per  hour  of  the  individual  wage- 
earner  is  decidedly  less  that  it  was  before  the  war, 
while  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  has  enorm¬ 
ously  lessened  our  national  power  of  production. 

The  lessening  of  energy  during  the  hours  of  work, 
combined  with  the  shortening  of  those  hours,  obviously 
tends  to  make  national  recovery  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  actually  impossible.  Goods,  equipment,  factories, 
workshops,  coal  mines,  ships,  railway  rolling  stock, 
etc,,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  thousands  of  millions  of 
pounds  have  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  can  only  be  replaced — to  quote  the  King’s  words — 
by  “  strenuous  and  unremitting  industry  ”;  and  yet 
the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  allow  demagogues  to  teach 
the  manual  workers  that  they  need  not  work  so  hard 
as  formerly,  while  our  second  remedy  for  the  poverty, 
the  misery,  and  the  waste  from  which  the  world  is  suf¬ 
fering  as  a  result  of  the  war  is  to  impress  upon  people, 
by  means  of  legislation  and  propaganda,  the  wrong¬ 
fulness  of  working  more  than  48  hours  a  week,  and 
the  desirability  of  working,  say,  40.  “  Strenuous  and 

unremitting  industry  ”  is  the  very  last  thing  which  the 
modern  trade  unionist  desires,  or  the  democratic  politi¬ 
cian  dare  advocate. 

No  doubt  the  employer  class  are  also  to  blame  in  so 
far  as  a  section  of  them  has  set  an  example  of  slack¬ 
ness  and  extravagance — of  having,  that  is,  ‘‘a  good 
time  ” — but  we  have  to  remember  that  taxation  has 
been  directed  almost  entirely  against  the  thrifty,  while 
the  wasters  and  the  spendthrifts  have  got  off,  by  com¬ 
parison,  very  lightly  indeed.  The  man  with  a  good 
income  can  enjoy  himself  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  if  his 
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bent  lies  in  the  direction  oLcostly  dinners,  champagne, 
dances,  and  theatres,  but  if  he  saves  his  money,  builds 
houses,  and  exacts  economic  rents,  then  he  becomes 
“  an  enemy  of  the  people.”  Moreover,  so  long  as 
Government  departments — imperial  and  local — are 
wasteful,  it  is  idle  to  preach  economy  to  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  for  the  answer  invariably  is,  If  I  save,  it  will 
only  result  in  politicians  and  Government  officials 
spending  most  of  my  savings  in  political  bribery  and 
bureaucratic  extravagance.”  A  hundred  years  ago, 
‘‘what  a  man  saved  was  his  own” — as  your  corres¬ 
pondent  John  Smith  points  out — and  in  consequence, 
people  were  thrifty;  to-day  what  a  man  saves  is  largely 
the  Government’s;  with  the  result  that  people  are  ex¬ 
travagant. 

Mr.  Smith  “  hopes  that  the  number  of  such  un¬ 
patriotic  grumblers  will  be  few,  and  that  the  average 
man  will  work  hard,  and  pay  his  taxes  cheerfully, 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  helping  his  country 
as  well  as  his  own  family.”  In  regard  to  this,  I  as¬ 
sert,  as  a  man  with  many  opportunities  for  knowing, 
that  the  number1  of  grumblers,  patriotic  and  otherwise, 
is  very  large  indeed,  and  that,  unless  we  soon  have 
peace  and  retrenchment,  scarcely  any  members  of  the 
middle  and  upper  class  will  attempt  to  save  money — 
scarcely  any  of  them,  will  help  to  provide,  that  is,  the 
capital  of  which  to-day  we  stand  so  sorely  in  need. 

C.  F.  RYDER. 

P.S. — While  Democracy  at  home  means  economic 
disintegration,  because  politicians  have  to  “  prophesy 
pleasant  things,”  and  to  make  promises  which  cannot 
possibly  be  fulfilled,  in  India  it  means  political  disin¬ 
tegration,  because  the  levelling  spirit  and  the  theory  of 
‘‘self-determination”  are  utterly  opposed  to  Imperialism 
even  in  its  mildest  form.  Having  accepted  Democracy, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  it  is  surely  foolish  and  useless  to 
continue  to  bear  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
Imperialism?  Moreover,  nothing  has  done  more  to 
produce  slackness  and  idleness  than  the  army— nine 
out  of  ten  of  those  who  have  served  in  the  ranks  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years  have  acquired  a  thorough  dis¬ 
taste  for*  hard  work.  Now  a  large  army,  etc.,  is  only 
necessary  if  we  still  insist  upon  “  thinking  imperi¬ 
ally.” 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

SIR,— In  your  notes  last  week,  referring  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  you  wisely  said,  “  Let  us  not  reform 
it  overmuch,”  as  there  is  ‘‘something  in  heredity,  in 
breeding  and  pride  of  race.” 

To  this  most  thoughtful  people  will  agree,  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  it  is  generally  overlooked  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act  is  still  on  the  statute  book,  which  renders  the 
House  of  Lords  impotent  in  frustrating  any  measure, 
however  disastrous,  the  House  of  Commons  might 
thrust  on  them  three  times  in  succession. 

This  position  is  one  which  all  patriots  deplore,  and 
for  the  safety  of  the  Empire  the  Parliament  Act  should 
either  be  repealed,  or  the  House  of  Lords  reformed, 
and  so  save  the  State  from  a  danger  which  is  unthink¬ 
able. 

JOHN  J.  RUNTZ. 
AMERICA  IN  HAITI. 

SIR, — Without  saying  anything  that  might  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  attack  on  the  relations  between  America 
and  this  country,  it  is  nevertheless  permissible  to  in¬ 
quire  how  much  longer  we  in  England  are  going  to 
tolerate  American  criticism  and  interference  in  our 
domestic  affairs.  It  is  surely  high  time  strongly  to 
protest  against  the  activities  of  certain  busy-bodies 
over  there.  Lord  Rosebery  in  a  letter  to  the  Times 
of  January  29th,  speaks  out  fearlessly  and  none  too 
soon  :  “  Americans  are  very  free  with  their  criticism 
of  our  Irish  government,”  he  says,  “  but  one  is  curious 
to  know  what  their  plan  would  be.  .  Until  we  have 
such  a  clue,  I  think  they  should  not  criticize.”  Pos¬ 
sibly  there  is  more  in  this  letter  than  appears  ! 

Why,  we  say,  should  we  be  mealy-mouthed  in  this 
matter?  Why,  if  the  United  States  turns  its  back 
on  after-war  problems  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
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refusing  to  touch  with  a  barge-pole  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  leaving  the  Allies  to  stew  in  their  own  juice, 
as  it  were,  does  it  get  so  excited  about  Ireland  which 
is  none  of  its  concern  ?  I  see  the  latest  is  to  send 
special  commissioners  to  that  isle  who  return  home  and 
fill  pages  of  magazines  with  harrowing  tales  of  British 
enormities,  carefully  ignoring  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  !  That  the  Americans  tolerate  in  their  midst 
people  who  aid  and  abet  rebellion  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  nation,  is  sufficient  commentary  on  the 
hands-across-the-sea  flapdoodle  ! 

American  opinion  might  well  be  directed  towards  its 
own  Irelands.  What  is  this  we  hear  about  Dr.  Eus- 
tasio  Montalvan,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  sending  to  an 
American  weekly  newspaper  clippings  from  Cuban 
newspapers,  complaining  of  the  way  some  of  the 
American  marines  and  sailors  conduct  themselves  on 
shore?  He  says  that  not  only  do  they  get  drunk, 
but,  “  become  mad,  and  conduct  themselves  like  sav¬ 
ages,  disturbing  quiet  towns  with  rioting,  destroying 
property  and  terrorising.” 

But  more  serious  :  when  shall  we  be  told  the  truth 
and  the  whole  truth  about  America’s  regime  in  Haiti? 
In  October,  1920,  General  Barnett,  a  former  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  reported 
that  approximately  3,250  Haitian  bandits  have  been 
killed  by  the  United  States  Marines  or  by  Haitian 
gendarmerie  during  the  five-and-a-half  years  of  Ameri¬ 
can  occupation.  He  also  referred  in  a  confidential 
letter  addressed  to  the  Commander  of  the  American 
marines  at  Haiti  to  the  “  indiscriminate  killing  ”  of 
Haitian  natives.  These  four-figure  massacres  put 
Ireland  into  the  shade  :  or  is  it  a  fact  that  niggers  don’t 
count? 

The  usual  government  court  of  inquiry  states  there 
are  no  proper  grounds  for  General  Barnett’s  asser¬ 
tions.  Later,  a  General  Lejeune,  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  announced  that  the  military  situation 
in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  is  “  extremely  satisfac¬ 
tory  ”;  bandittry  is  now  “  completely  suppressed  ” 
and  the  marines  have  handled  the  matter  in  “  masterly 
fashion.”  Commenting  on  this  statement,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  weekly  paper  of  January  nth,  1921,  says,  “  Re¬ 
ports  from  other  sources  assert  that  unnecessary  vio¬ 
lence  has  been  used  in  restoring  order.”  A  letter  in 
the  December  issue  of  ‘  Current  History  ’  from  Mr. 
Rufus  A.  Reed,  headed,  “  A  Protest  on  behalf  of  Haiti 
and  the  Black  Race,”  refers  to  “  brutality  and  wanton 
slaughter  in  Haiti  ”  and  “  American  savagery  under 
the  guise  of  Christian  civilization.” 

These  disquieting  references  and  the  fact  that  in  the 
five  years  1914-18  there  were  1,144  murders  in 
Chicago,  and  1,121  in  New  York  as  against  128  in 
London,  should  be  pondered  by  all  Britons  in  estimat¬ 
ing  America’s  moral  indignation  at  the  dreadful  treat¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  by  this  country  !  What  would  she  say 
were  we  to  start  a  Friends  of  Haiti  League  here,  or¬ 
ganise  processions  to  boo  the  American  Embassy  in 
London,  and  were  our  Labour  Party  suddenly  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  blacks  of  Haiti  were  their  comrades? 
Our  case  is  that  we  are  endeavouring  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulty  to  settle  our  own  domestic  problem  in 
Ireland,  and  we  even  allow  American  writers  to  see 
for  themselves,  but  they  are  propagandists  first,  and 
impartial  last.  What  would  the  U.S.A.  sav,  were  we 
to  ship  a  load  of  journalists  to  Haiti,  or  Santo'  Dom¬ 
ingo  or  Cuba?  One  knows  the  ready  replv — it  would 
be,  “  Mind  your  own  business.” 

G.  A.  LEASK. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  T  note  the  Senate 
Foreien  Relations’  Committee  has  favourably  reported 
upon  Senator  Johnson’s  resolutions,  proposing  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  American  activities  in  Haiti,  and 
Santo  Domingo.  Its  findings  will  be  eagerly  awaited 
here. 

RAILWAY  AND  TELEPHONE  DEFICIT. 

SIR, — Simple  as  it  is,  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
telephone  and  railway  deficits  is  not  realised  by  a  good 
many  people. 
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In  the  case  of  the  telephones,  the  Government  hav¬ 
ing  granted  lavish  war  bonuses  to  the  staff  (about  4J 
millions  a  year),  fearing  that  any  reduction  of  these 
will  lead  to  a  strike  and  even  worse — the  loss  of  votes 
— find  it  easier  and  safer  to  pass  the  burden  on  to  the 
taxpayer,  who  cannot  strike. 

The  causes  of  the  railway  deficit  are  equally  simple. 
The  Government  allowed  Mr.  Thomas  to  extort  in¬ 
creases  in  wages  which,  that  gentleman  publicly  de¬ 
clared,  had  rendered  railwaymen  "  a  third  better  off, 
even  allowing  for  cost  of  living,  than  they  were  before 
the  war,”  and,  worse  still,  by  shortening  the  working 
hours  at  a  time  when  the  railways  were  overwhelmed 
with  work  which  they  could  not  undertake,  brought 
about  a  reduction  of  quite  one-sixth  of  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  lines — like  a  tradesman,  thronged  with 
customers,  closing  his  shop  at  5  instead  of  7.  The 
result,  even  after  increasing  railway  fares  and  rates  to 
a  figure  which  is  rapidly  driving  away  business  and 
handicapping  trade  throughout  the  country,  is  a 
deficit  of  about  25  millions  to  form  an  additional  burden 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Here  again  “  Political  Expediency,”  otherwise 
“  Vote-catching,”  prevents  the  Government  from 
adopting  the  logical  and  reasonable  course  of  retracing 
steps. 

D.  D.  COATH. 

Mentone. 

PRICE  OF  TEA. 

SIR, — A  letter  from  Messrs.  Brooke  Bond  &  Co., 
in  your  issue  of  nth  December,  has  only  just  come  to 
my  notice. 

Perhaps  a  tea  planter’s  point  of  view  may  interest  the 
public  almost  as  much  as  that  of  Messrs.  Brooke  Bond 
and  Co. 

We  have  only  been  able  to  get  such  poor  prices  from 
middle-men  (such  as  Messrs.  Brooke  Bond  &  Co.)  that 
we  have  endeavoured  to  get  straight  to  the  dealers. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  interested,  to  a  large  extent 
financially,  in  the  Tea  Estates  Company  of  which  he  is 
the  manager,  enquired  of  eight  grocers,  in  one  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  they 
would  buy  his  teas  direct.  His  teas  have,  by  the  way, 
just  received  an  exceptionally  high  valuation  from  what 
is,  perhaps,  the  best-known  firm  of  tea  brokers  in 
London. 

Now  note  the  result  of  his  enquiries  as  to  whether  the 
retailers  would  buy  direct,  and  thus  eliminate  brokers 
and  blenders  (often  more  than  one  lot  of  brokers),  and 
other  dealers.  In  seven  cases  out  of  the  eight,  the 
grocers  answered  that  they  would  suffer  from  a  boy¬ 
cott  from  one  or  other  of  the  firms,  which  dealt  in  tea, 
and  often  many  other  groceries;  and  they  added  that 
any  estate  selling  tea  direct,  and  not  being  able  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  whole  of  its  crop,  would  also  be  up  against 
the  brokers  :  i.e.,  the  latter  would  all  refuse  to  sell  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  on  the  open  market;  and  this  we 
know  to  be  true. 

In  fact  you  may  not  sell  direct;  and  thus  benefit  pro¬ 
ducer,  retailer,  and  consumer  alike,  without  experienc¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  those  who  from  having  competed 
fairly,  have  now  come  to  control  so  much  money,  and 
so  many  interests,  that  they  can  defy  the  fair  competi¬ 
tion  of  direct  sales. 

That  this  is  ‘‘in  restraint  of  fair  trading  ”  is  un¬ 
doubted,  and  very  severe  laws  are  needed  to  prevent 
a  serious,  and  rapidly  increasing,  evil. 

One  great  weapon  against  this  growing  parasitical 
encumbrance  of  middle-men  is  co-operation. 

Nothing  but  co-operation  between  producers  and 
consumers,  or  at  all  events  retailers,  will  prevent  the 
bleeding  of  most  industries  far  from  their  markets; 
unless  the  evil  may  be  mitigated  by  laws  such  as  both 
producers  and  consumers  would  welcome,  but  which 
will  need  strenuous  work  to  pass. 

It  is  not  only  a  host  of  middle-men  who  bleed  us; 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  shipping  company  will 
not  accept  a  freight  of  tea,  in  such  a  place  as  Colombo, 
except  through  agents. 

Messrs.  Brooke  Bond  &  Co.’s  statement  that  prices 
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of  4s.  4d.,  and  even  7s.  4d.,  are  paid  for  exceptional 
teas  does  not  cut  much  ice.  It  is  a  very  good  adver¬ 
tisement  to  buy  a  first-class  tea  at  a  long  price,  and 
then  advertise  the  fact,  by  writing  to  Truth  and  the 
Saturday  Review  to  call  attention  to  it.  But  Messrs. 
Brooke  Bond  &  Co.,  give  away  the  whole  case  when 
they  state,  “  Those  teas  which  pass  the  hammer  at  a 

few  pence - must  be  blended  with  better  teas  at  a 

higher  cost.” 

What  one  would  like  to  know  is  how  many  thousand 
pounds  are  bought  at  7s.  4d.,  or  even  4s.  4d.,  seeing  the 
Indian  average  in  London  on  17th  December  was 
is.  i.6id.  per  lb.  (vide  ‘  Tea  Brokers’  London  Asso¬ 
ciation  Report,’  No.  77).  And,  if  1  lb.  per  mille  was 
paid  for  at  the  prices  spoken  of,  how  much  it  is  going 
to  affect  the  quality  of  even  50%  of  the  remaining 
999  lbs.,  in  each  thousand  sold? 

The  statement  that  there  is  not  much  profit  in  tea  sold 
at  is.  8d.  (of  which  iod.  is  Government  duty),  is  merely 
a  statement. 

If  this  tea  is  3d.  tea,  unblended,  which  I,  as  a  tea 
planter,  believe,  it  means  an  enormous  profit  or  per¬ 
centage,  per  annum.  What  is  generally  overlooked 
is  that  the  tea  broker  who  clears  |d.  or  id.  on  a  lb.  of 
tea,  does  so  perhaps  30  times  a  year  at  the  weekly 
sales  and  consequently  makes  13d.,  or  3od.;  or  putting 
it  otherwise,  if  he  makes  5%  on  a  total  purchase  of 
£1,000,  and  re-invests  it  30  times  a  year,  he  makes 
150%  on  his  capital.  We  planters  should  be  very 
glad  to  make  a  sixth  of  this  percentage. 

Why,  if  Tea  Brokers’  and  Agents’  business  is  such 
a  poor  one,  do  we  find  so  many  obstacles  in  our  way 
to  shipping  our  own  crops,  and  selling  to  retailers 
direct?  As  owner  of  one  tea  estate,  and  partner  in 
another,  I  assure  you  I  can  put  any  retailers  with  the 
courage  to  deal  direct  in  the  way  of  obtaining  high 
grown  teas  (all  from  elevations  of  5,000  feet  and  over) 
absolutely  unblended  at  3s.  a  lb.,  duty  paid,  and  they 
could  then  sell  tea  at  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  a  lb.,  such  as  cannot 
be  obtained  through  the  “  blenders,”  who,  as  Messrs. 
Brooke  Bond  &  Co.,  truly  divulge,  are  there  to  make 
the  cheap  teas  saleable  by  mixing  with  good  tea. 

The  best  teas  come  only  from  cold  climates,  i.e.,  are 
either  grown  on  the  mountains  or  far  north. 

It  appears  to  us  planters  exceedingly  unfair  that  the 
British  Government  should  put  a  tax  which  often 
amounts  to  from  nearly  100%  to  200%  on  ordinary  teas, 
instead  of  an  ad  valorem  tax  (if  any).  British  politi¬ 
cians  often  profess  that  Britain  is  a  free  food  country; 
but  they  tax  tea  heavily  to  the  extent  of  handicapping 
a  British  industry  which  has  no  vote;  because  they  fear 
to  tax  the  classes,  who  cynically  dub  themselves  the 
workers,  directly,  and  prefer  to  do  so  by  a  tax  mani¬ 
festly  unjust.  1  am  naturally  not  willing  to  bring  my¬ 
self  under  the  ban  of  the  middle-men,  so  will  not  sign 
my  name;  but  enclose  mv  card,  and  home  references. 

PLANTER. 

THE  SALE  OF  WINES. 

SIR, — How  long  are  we  to  be  badgered  by  the  silly 
and  idiotic  restrictions  as  to  the  sale  of  wines?  Surely 
the  war  being  long  since  over,  any  doubtful  benefit  it 
may  have  conferred  is  now  past;  nothing  but  vexatious 
and  petty  interference  with  liberty  remains.  As  a 
householder  with  a  fairly  good  cellar,  which  I  merely 
keep  for  my  guests,  I  am  obliged  to  replenish  it  occa¬ 
sionally  with  light  wine  for  “  every-day  ”  use,  buy¬ 
ing  a  few  dozen  at  a  time.  During  the  war  most  of 
this  was  consumed,  and  I  have  tried  to  get  some  more. 
But  each  time  I  apply  to  my  merchant,  one  of  the  first 
in  London,  I  am  met  by  the  ‘‘regret”  expressed  by  him 
that  he  is  “  compelled  ”  first  to  ask  me  for  my  cheque. 

I  suppose  the  idea  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  which 
led  the  well-meaning  and  unfortunate  Tsar  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  vodka. 

But  I  protest  !  I  am  not  a  drunkard,  far  from  it,  and 
I  find  the  restriction  very  galling. 

Not  only  is  it  a  direct  and  very  childish  interference 
with  the  “  liberty  of  the  subject  ”  of  which  we  are 
supposed  to  be  so  proud,  but  a  reversal  of  a  time- 
honoured  custom.  For  I  am  convinced  that  even 
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when  the  Phoenicians  came  to  Cornwall  and  the 
Scillys  to  trade,  they  had  first  to  deposit  their  goods, 
before  thev  received  their  tin. 

HOUSEHOLDER. 

‘  SEA-PIE.’ 

SIR, — The  attention  of  our  clients,  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Keliher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph 
in  your  issue  of  the  12th  instant,  with  reference  to  the 
publication  known  as  ‘  Sea  Pie,’  in  which  it  is  stated  : 

“  We  learn  from  a  meeting-  of  creditors  of  one  George 
William  Macey,  that  he  held  an  interest  in  ‘  Sea  Pie.’ 

‘  Sea  Pie  ’  is  published  by  Messrs.  Keliher  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  as  the  debtor  in  question  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  by  that  Company,  some  explanation  appears  to 
be  necessary,  for  the  artists  and  others  who  contributed 
to  the  work,  and  the  advertisers  who  lent  their  sup¬ 
port,  had  no  idea  that  private  profit  was  being  made 
out  of  the  publication.” 

As  this  paragraph  appears  to  suggest  that  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Keliher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  making,  or  have  made, 
a  profit  out  of  the  publication  of  ‘  Sea  Pie,’  we  shall 
be  obliged  if  in  justice  to  them,  you  will,  in  your  next 
issue,  give  equal  prominence  to  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  facts. 

The  publication  ‘  Sea  Pie  ’  is  the  property  of  ‘  Sea 
Pie,  Ltd.,’  a  company  incorporated  on  the  1st  day  of 
June,  1917.  The  first  directors  of  the  Company  were 
Mr.  John  James  Keliher,  Mr.  John  William  Grubb, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Jewell  (all  of  whom  are  Direc¬ 
tors  of  J.  J.  Keliher  &  Co.,  Ltd.)  and  Mr.  George  Wil¬ 
liam!  Macey. 

In  February,  1918,  Mr.  G.  W.  Macey  ceased  to  have 
any  connection  with  Messrs.  J.  J.  Keliher  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  also  resigned  his  seat  as  a  Director  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  of  ‘  Sea  Pie,  Ltd.,’  and  subsequently  Mr. 
W.  W.  Hedgcock  and  Mr.  Peter  Wall  were  appointed 
Directors  of  the  latter  Company.  The  Directors  of 
the  Company  have  received  no  remuneration  for  their 
services,  and  no  dividends  have  been  paid  on  the  share 
capital.  The  only  payment  made  to  Mr.  Macey  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  services  to  the  publication,  was  the 
sum  of  £70,  certified  by  Mr.  Macey  to  be  his  out  of 
pocket  expenses  in  connection  with  the  publication. 
Messrs.  Deloitte  Plender  Griffiths  &  Co.,  who  audit  the 
accounts  of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Keliher  &  C.,  Ltd.,  and  of 
‘  Sea  Pie,  Ltd.,’  have  certified  that  they  have  audited 
the  accounts  of  ‘  Sea  Pie,  Ltd.,’  to  the  30th  June,  1919, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  profits  made  up  to  that  date 
have  been  paid  over  to  King  George’s  Fund  for  sailors 
and  the  Navy  League,  with  the  exception  of  a  balance 
of  £447  4s.  gd.,  which  was  carried  forward  to  the  year 
1920,  the  accounts  of  which  are  now  being  audited,  and 
that  Messrs.  J.  J.  Keliher  &  C.,  Ltd.,  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  publication  at  cost  price,  and  have  made  no 
charge  for  their  services  in  the  compilation. 

We  may  add  that  Messrs.  J.  J.  Keliher  &  C. ,  Ltd., 
anticipate  a  considerable  loss  on  the  publication  for  the 
year  1920,  which  will  be  borne  by  them,  in  addition  to 
which  the  Inland  Revenue  have  made  a  claim  against 
‘  Sea  Pie,  Ltd.,’  for  Excess  Profits  Duty  in  respect  of 
the  profits  already  paid  to  King  George’s  Fund  for 
Sailors  and  the  Navy  League,  which  claim,  if  it  is 
established,  can  only  be  defrayed  by  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Keliher  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

With  regard  to  the  contributors  to  ‘  Sea  Pie,’  after 
the  first  number,  all  the  contributors,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  who  preferred  to  receive  a  memento  in 
lieu  of  payment,  were  paid  at  recognised  rates. 

DRAKE,  SON  &  PARTON. 


bers  of  their  'respective  local  Scout  Associations,  but 
no  financial  help  is  given  by  headquarters,  who  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  their  positions  unless  others 
did  the  job.  The  appeal  will  render  one’s  task  harder. 

Is  it  not  far  better1  to  keep  what  you  have — make 
them  more  efficient,  encourage  the  Scoutmasters,  re¬ 
lieve  local  financial  anxieties,  before  embarking  on 
fresh  ventures,  by  capturing  the  youth  of  all  lands, 
creating  new  salaried  officials,  not  always  too  acces¬ 
sible  or  too  well  conversant  with  boys’  needs,  also  by 
starting  new  training  ships  when  older  institutions 
with  lads  on  a  waiting  list  beg  their  way  ? 

Poorer  troops  have  hitherto  received  little  help  in 
their  formation  and  maintenance.  We  live  in  days 
when  value  should  be  expected  from  our  investments. 
Surely  cheques  of  £5°  or  even  less  amount  would  do 
more  material  good  entrusted  to  the  men  who  are  giv¬ 
ing  their  time  and  many  their  money  (which  is  not 
right  whilst  others  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours), 
instead  of  being  swallowed  up  in  a  Central  Fund. 

Those  who  have  to  keep  the  local  exchequer  going 
and  to  avoid  bankruptcy  have  to  pay  the  tune  out  of 
their  own  pockets  have  some  claim  to  discussing  finan¬ 
cial  problems  with  those  less  actively  in  touch.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  movement  does  not  readily  wel¬ 
come  the  layman,  whose  ear  is  on  the  ground,  and 
who  could  broaden  the  minds  of  men  who  think  in 
terms  of  parishes,  and  not  those  of  continents.  Fur¬ 
ther — the  international  idea  must  be  watched,  and  let 
other  countries  do  their  share.  Let  some  of  our  Scout 
autocrats  who  seem  to  love  our  enemies,  see  first  that 
our  own  youth  of  these  isles  and  our  Dominions  are 
looked  after. 

EASTERNER. 


HENRY  JAMES  AND  ‘  RODERICK  HUDSON.’ 

SIR, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article  on 
‘  Roderick  Hudson  ’  and  the  new  edition  of  Henry 
James’s  stories  and  novels.  It  is  the  first  notice  I  have 
seen  taken  in  the  London  press  of  what  must  be  a 
considerable  and  costly  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers,  and,  as  an  old  reader  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  it  gratifies  me  to  find  it  in  your  columns.  The 
writer  of  the  article,  however,  has,  I  fear,  made  one 
mistake.  The  new  edition  of  ‘  Roderick  Hudson  ’  is 
the  revised  edition,  the  prospect  of  which  so  disturbed 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  in  the  garden-room  at  Rye.  It  is, 

I  admit,  difficult,  on  a  superficial  comparison  to  detect 
the  revision.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gosse,  in  the  amusing  pas¬ 
sage  quoted  by  your  reviewer,  made  perhaps  rather 
more  of  the  matter  than  the  facts  quite  justify.  I  will 
even  venture  further,  and  say  that  he  seems  to  have 
rather  unnecessarily  given  his  friend  and  host  a  sleep¬ 
less  night.  Henry  James  clearly  had  no  idea  what¬ 
ever  of  re-writing  the  book  in  his  third  manner. 
All  he  did  was  to  improve  its  diction;  and  he  accom¬ 
plished  this  with  so  much  delicacy  that  no  one  would 
be  conscious  of  any  alteration  of  the  earlier  text  save 
by  a  very  careful  and  thorough  comparison.  I  have 
ventured  to  say  that  Mr.  Gosse  appears  to  have  been 
needlessly  alarmed.  It  is  also  quite  conceivable  that 
Henry  James’s  description  of  the  revision  on  which  he 
had  been  at  work  was  framed  on  the  tremendous  con¬ 
versational  scale  of  which  Mr.  Gosse  gives  us  so  en¬ 
gaging  a  sentence.  If  Mr.  Gosse  was  relying  on  that., 
rather  than  on  a  careful  comparison  of  the  old  and  new 
texts,  everything  becomes  perfectly  clear.  These 
Jacobite  outbursts  were  like  wild  floods  that  carry  all 
before  them  ! 

H  MAGKTNNON. 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS  FUND. 

SIR, — May  I  submit  some  observations  concerning 
the  Scout  appeal  to  the  country  which  may  escape  the 
attention  of  many  of  its  friends  perhaps  none  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  internal  organisation? 

Appeals  emanate  from  a  few  at  headquarters  who 
agree  on  a  certain  policy  without,  apparently,  reference 
to  a  wider  or  more  representative  tribunal.  The 
mainstay  of  the  movement  depends  largely  on  the  un¬ 
selfish  and  real  hard  work  done  by  men  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts  in  connection  with  their  troops,  and  as  mem¬ 


ICEATS  MEMORIAL  HOUSE  FUND. 

SIR, — Some  time  ago  we  ventured  to  draw  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  a  National  Committee  had  been 
formed  to  avert  the  threatened  destruction  of  the  house 
of  the  poet  Keats  in  Hampstead.  This  house,  now 
known  as  Lawn  Bank,  remains  very  much  as  it  was 
during  its  occupation  by  the  poet,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  restore  it  to  the  appearance  that  it  then 
had.  We  venture  to  address  you  again  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  order  to  inform'  you  of  the  progress  of  this 
movement, 
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The  price  of  the  freehold  of  the  house  and  its  exten¬ 
sive  old-world  garden,  still  containing  the  tree  under 
which  the  ‘  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  ’  was  written,  is 
£3,500,  but  the  property  will  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention,  and  should  be  made  as  fireproof 
as  possible.  There  will  also  be  certain  legal  and  other 
incidental  charges  to  defray.  The  amount  realised  in 
England  and  America  is,  so  far,  about  £2,500.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  further  sum  of  £1,000 
at  least  will  be  immediately  required,  if  the  purchase 
is  to  be  completed. 

Except  for  the  surgery  at  Edmonton,  no  other  build¬ 
ing  with  which  Keats  was  intimately  associated  now 
remains,  and  the  continued  existence  of  this  is  seri¬ 
ously  threatened.  The  adjoining  properties  have 
either  been  cleared  or  built  over,  and  immediately 
opposite  is  now  a  huge  heap  of  bricks  ready  for  the 
erection  of  flats  and  other  buildings. 

It  was  in  this  house  that  Keats  wrote  both  versions 
of  ‘  Hyperion,’  four  out  of  the  five  great  Odes,  ‘  The 
Eve  of  St.  Mark,’  1  La  Belle  Dame  sans  merci,’  and 
much  besides.  It  has,  therefore,  very  distinct  and 
most  interesting  associations  with  the  poet.  If  and 
when  the  property  is  secured,  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  great  Dilke  Collection  of  Keats  Relics  at  the 
Hampstead  Central  Library  would  be  transferred 
thither,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  property  would  not 
only  become  an  interesting  shrine  of  pilgrimage  for 
lovers  of  poetry,  and  a  museum  for  the  preservation  of 
relics  associated  with  Keats  and  his  circle,  but  would 
also  be  a  recognised  literary  meeting-place  and  centre. 
Some  gifts  of  such  relics  have  already  been  received, 
and  others  are  promised;  but  the  immediate  necessity 
of  the  Committee  is  to  secure  the  balance  of  money,  in 
order  that  the  freehold  may  be  acquired  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  saved.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  opportunity  is 
allowed  to  escape  it  cannot  possibly  recur,  and  we 
appeal  to  the  generosity  of  your  readers  for  their  as¬ 
sistance  in  order  to  obviate  such  a  lamentable  event. 
Lists  of  the  names  of  donors  and  subscribers  will  be 
preserved  in  the  building  in  permanent  form.  Dona¬ 
tions  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Keats 
Memorial  House  Fund  at  the  Town  Hall,  Haverstock 
Hill,  N.W.3,  will  be  gratefully  received. 

J.  H.  FRASER  (Mayor  of  Hampstead), 
Chairman. 

SIDNEY  COLVIN, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 

W.  E.  DOUBLEDAY, 

Hon.  Secretary. 

Central  Public  Library, 

Finchley  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W.3. 

[We  deal  with  this  Centenary  appeal  in  our  Notes.  An 
effort  should  certainly  be  made  to  establish  a  per¬ 
manent  memorial  to  Keats,  who,  like  Shelley,  has  been 
ignored  by  London. — Ed.  S.R.] 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  MOTOR-CAR 
OWNERSHIP. 

SIR, — In  view  of,  inter  alia,  and  very  much  “alia,” 
the  needless  deaths,  last  year,  of  the  Vicar  of  All  Souls, 
Langham  Place,  and  the  last  of  the  Brasseys,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  interesting,  and  surely  suggestive,  to  think¬ 
ing  folk. 

Being  much  struck  with  the  finished  appearance  of 
a  certain  automobile,  especially  as  seen  in  a  quite  small 
town  street,  on  market-day,  I  enquired  of  the  uni¬ 
formed  chauffeur  of  another  car,  opposite  thereto,  as 
to  its  ownership.  To  my  astonishment,  his  reply  was 
(as  though  German  spies  were  around,  as  of  old), 
“  That,  sir,  I  am  not  called  on  to  tell  you.” 

In  which  connection  one  also  recalls  the  number  of 
commercial  cars  one  meets  on  rural  main  roads  utterly 
minus  any  “  commercial  description,”  or  even  the 
name,  in  the  prescribed  corner,  of  a  duly  responsible 
and  ergo  sueable,  party. 

I  would  ask  you,  Sir,  does  our  “  R.A.C.”  sanction 
or  otherwise,  even  countenance,  such  blatant  damning 
of  the  other  fellow? 

C.  W.  VINCENT. 
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REVIEWS 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  JOB. 

The  Book  of  Job  :  Its  Origin,  Growth  and  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  together  with  a  new  translation  based  on  a 
revised  text.  By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.  Lippin- 
cott.  1 8s.  net. 

WHILE  since  we  noticed  Prof.  Jastrow’s  very 
interesting  commentary  on  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
entitled,  ‘  A  Gentle  Cynic.’  Now  he  brings  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  special  study  and  learning  to  bear  on  the 
Book  of  Job,  which,  like  Ecclesiastes,  contains  some 
of  the  noblest  prose  in  the  English  language.  Both 
books  are  intensely  interesting,  because  they  pose 
questions  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  taken  for  granted, 
and  deal  with  considerations  which,  however  they  may 
be  obscured  or  cloaked  by  piety,  are  affirmed  by  the 
ample  lesson  of  practical  experience  in  this  life.  The 
writer  of  Ecclesiastes  is  occasionally  far  from  edifying, 
and  to  coax  his  bitterness  into  a  lesson  which  im¬ 
proves  the  occasion  is  a  task  beyond  many  men. 
“  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  naught?  ”  is  a  bold  query 
which  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  religion.  Even 
orthodox  commentators  confess  that  this  wonderful 
story  of  the  man  of  Uz  offers  no  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  pain  and  injustice  in  this  world.  All  who 
have  studied  it  with  any  attention  should  be  aware  that 
it  is  far  from  a  coherent  or  satisfactory  whole;  that  our 
Authorised  Version,  while  it  enshrines  some  of  the 
finest  prose  in  the  language,  is  far  from  giving  the 
sense  of  the  original;  and  that  even  that  sense  is  widely 
disputed.  In  our  last  reading  in  a  critical  edition  the 
number  of  lines  in  which  the  text  is  uncertain  or  cor¬ 
rupt  gave  us  the  impression  that  the  whole  book  is 
like  a  shifting  sand,  with  no  firm  ground  anywhere. 
Now  Prof.  Jastrow  tells  us  that  “  there  are  not  ten 
consecutive  verses  in  the  Symposium  between  Job  and 
his  friends,  or  in  the  speeches  of  Elihu,  or  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  closing  chapters  placed  as  speeches  in  the 
mouth  of  Yahweh,  the  text  of  which  can  be  regarded 
as  correct.” 

We  have,  says  the  Professor,  to  get  rid  of  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  authorship  which  are  universal  nowadays, 
when  we  take  up  the  Old  Testament.  Except  possibly 
the  propagandist  romance  of  Esther,  “  there  is  not  a 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  that  can  be  assigned  to 
any  individual  author,  as  none  represents  in  its  present 
form  a  genuine  literary  unity.”  Job  is  a  composite 
and  anonymous  work,  the  earliest  nucleus  of  which  is 
dated  before  the  contact  with  Greek  culture;  and,  as 
we  have  it,  it  includes  accretions  not  consistent  with  its 
original  form  and  improvements  by  the  orthodox  and 
pious,  who  endeavoured  to  minimise  the  sceptical 
colour  of  the  main  story.  Job  was  deeply  tried  for  no 
reason  except  the  wish  of  Satan,  a  strange  figure  in 
the  service  of  the  Deity,  who  is  apparently  free  to  go 
where  he  pleases,  and  is  not,  be  it  noted,  in  any  word 
condemned  as  the  enemy  of  mankind.  Goethe  in  the 
Prologue  to  ‘  Faust,’  has  adapted  this  scene  in  Heaven, 
but  he  has  vulgarised  it. 

A  folk-tale  is  the  Professor’s  description  of  the 
original  legend,  developed  into  a  Symposium;  and  the 
plight  of  Job  reminds  us  of  Mycerinus,  that  king  in 
Herodotus,  who  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  oracle, 
not  because  his  works  were  evil,  but  because  they  were 
good.  Mycerinus'  explains  his  fate  with  fine  scorn  in 
Matthew  Arnold’s  poem: — 

“  T  will  unfold  my  sentence  and  my  crime, 

My  crime — that,  rapt  in  reverential  awe, 

I  sate  obedient,  in  the  fiery  prime 
Of  youth,  self-govern’d,  at  the  feet  of  Law; 
Ennobling  this  dull  pomp,  the  life  of  kings, 

By  contemplation  of  diviner  things. 

My  father  loved  injustice,  and  lived  long; 

Crown’d  with  grey  hairs  he  died,  and  full  of  sway, 

I  loved  the  good  he  scorn’d,  and  hated  wrong — 
The  gods  declare  my  recompense  to-day. 

I  looked  for  life  more  lasting,  rule  more  high; 

'And  when  six  years  are  measured,  lo,  I  die  1 

The  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the  authentic  form  of 
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the  book  are  fairly  beyond  solution.  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  versions  vary,  and  as  late  as  the  second  century 
B.C.,  there  was  no  fixed  original.  No  two  scholars 
agree  as  to  what  is  genuine,  and  what  imported.  Prof. 

|  as  trow  carries  the  license  of  rearrangement  and  con¬ 
jecture  further  than  any  critic  we  have  read;  and  some 
of  his  arguments  seem  to  us  rather  far-fetched.  On 
similar  lines  we  could  show  that  Tennyson’s  4  In 
Memoriam,’  a  poem  of  varying  moods  and  beliefs,  was 
written  at  different  dates  by  a  group  of  persons  pos¬ 
sessing  a  common  general  aim,  but  developing  it  on 
widely  different  lines,  and  leaving  it  occasionally  for 
the  pure  joy  of  that  study  of  Nature  which  is  a  great 
feature  of  job.  The  argument  is  no  more  progressive 
in  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  than  in  Job;  it  turns  and  recoils 
on  itself.  But  at  least  the  style  is  all  the  same  in 
Tennyson.  In  Job  it  is  otherwise.  When  the  three 
friends  had  said  all  that  was  in  them,  and  Job  had  re¬ 
plied,  he  finished  with  “  The  words  of  Job  are  ended, 
and  this,  with  the  addition  of  the  brief  reversal  of  for¬ 
tune  at  the  end  necessary  to  complete  the  story,  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Professor,  all  the  original.  He  is  able 
to  point  to  a  difference  of  style  in  the  words  of  Elihu 
which  follow,  and  the  Nature  poems.  Here  we  have 
to  remember  that  in  the  ancient  East  no  literary  con¬ 
science  prevailed  such  as  is  recognised  to-day.  Any 
literary  production  or  effective  recitation — the  East  is 
a  land’ of  itinerant  story-tellers — was  common  property; 
it  was  no  crime  to  make  additions  or  reductions;  and 
“  the  quotation  mark  had  not  yet  been  discovered.” 

The  Book  of  Job  as  it  exists  to-day,  may  show  the 
marks  not  only  of  pious  improvers,  but  also  of  scep¬ 
tical  sympathisers  and  purely  literary  critics  with  a 
desire  to  better  a  phrase  here  and  there. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  points  considered  in  the 
long  and  interesting  introduction  which  precedes  a  new 
translation.  The  latter,  with  full  notes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  will  show  the  reader  the  incessant  doubts 
as  to  forms  of  words  and  their  meanings  which  make 
the  text  so  involved.  The  famous  passage  which  be¬ 
gins  in  the  Authorised  Version,  “  I  know  that  my  Re¬ 
deemer  liveth  ”  (ix.,  25V,  is  a  crucial  instance  of  dis¬ 
tortion  of  meaning.  So.translated,  it  expresses  a  firm 
faith  in  immortality  after  death.  But  Biblical  critics 
of  strong  belief  will  tell  us  that  we  must  not  trans¬ 
late  “  deliverer  ”  or  “  redeemer,”  for  that  would  mean 
a  more  advanced  doctrine  of  the  future  life  than  we  find 
in  Job.  He  longs  for  death  as  a  relief  from  his  suffer¬ 
ings.  He  shares  with  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  “  the 
older  general  Semitic  'conception  of  continuing  con¬ 
sciousness  after  death,  but  minus  all  activity  and  with¬ 
out  anv  punishment  for  wrongs  done  in  this  world  or 
compensation  for  endured  sufferings.”  Like  Ec¬ 
clesiastes  and  Mycerinus,  Job  might  well  strive  to  the 
utmost  to  get  all  the  pleasure  he  could  out  of  the  miser¬ 
able  world,  and,  if  there  is  any  pleasure  in  the  most 
pointed  sarcasm,  it  was  surely  his.  His  wife  gave 
him  no  help  or  svmpathy;  he  could  not  suppose  with 
many  moderns  that  love  is  immortal  and  outweighs 
all  earthlv  woes.  He  could  not  find  it  easy  and  grate¬ 
ful  to  believe,  as  Stevenson  did,  that  “  ‘  hope  which 
comes  to  all,’  outwears  the  accidents  of  life,  and 
reaches  with  tremulous  hand  beyond  the  grave  and 
death.”  Still  less  could  he  believe  that,  as  things  fall 
out  so  hardly  this  side  time,  there  must  be  some  com¬ 
pensation  on  the  other  side. 

What  then  remains  on  the  positive  side  as  gained 
bv  the  long  discussion  of  the  problem:  of  evil?  Prof. 

Tastrow  separates  Job  from  Ecclesiastes.  The  latter 
is  the  wisdom  of  a  cvnical  old  man,  who  smiles  at  this 
topsy-turvv  world.  The  speakers  in  Job  are  young, 
and  oppose  conventional  beliefs,  because  thev  are  seek¬ 
ing  a  firm1  foundation  for  a  faith  in  a  Providence  they 
have  not  abandoned.  Thev  do  not  take  things  as  they 
are,  like  Ecclesiastes.  Thev  are  not  unbelievers;  they 
are  seekers  after  truth,  bold  enough  to  ask  whether 
the  Deity  is,  as  the  Prophets  have  declared,  merciful 
and  iust.  The  Symposium  reminds  us  in  some  ways 
of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  But  Greek  influences, 
though  they  have  been  affirmed,  are  certainly  not  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  opponents  of  Job  do  not  take  the 
point  of  view  which  would  have  naturally  occurred  to 
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a  Greek  thinker  of  the  classic  age.  They  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  Job  for  all  his  justice  and  worship  of  God 
was  spoilt  by  his  prosperity,  and  developed  a  self-con¬ 
ceit  which  is  in  itself  a  crime  to  be  punished,  as  the 
confidence  of  Gidipus  was  punished. 

The  Book  of  Job  supplies  no  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  pain  and  injustice  in  the  world;  and  outside 
the  range  of  firm  faith  there  is  none  to-day.  The  world 
talks  eagerly  of  progress,  but,  as  F roude  wrote,  it  is 
”  progress  in  knowledge  of  the  outward  world,  and 
progress  in  material  wealth.”  Does  the  one  make  for 
happiness;  does  not  the  ether  create- more  evils  than  it 
relieves  ? 

THE  CULT  OF  THE  COCK-EYED. 

Hamlet  and  the  Scottish  Succession.  By  Lilian  Win- 
stanley.  Cambridge  University  Press.  10s.  net. 

IN  this  book  Miss  Winstanley  has  seized  upon  an  in¬ 
teresting  idea,  but  has  allowed  herself  to  become  so 
obsessed  by  it  that  at  last  she  seems  to  see  nothing  else. 
The  idea  is  that  Shakespeare’s  plays  owed  their  imme¬ 
diate  popularity  not  only  to  their  qualities  as  poems 
and  dramas,  but  also  to ’the  topical  nature  of  many  of 
their  incidents  and  allusions.  This  is,  of  course,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  likelv.  The  stage  was,  to  some  extent,  the 
press  of  that  day,  as  Hamlet  states  pretty  plainly  in 
some  of  his  remarks  to  the  players.  No  doubt,  for 
example,  the  first  audiences  of  the  ‘  Tempest  ’  found 
their  interest  in  much  of  the  play  sharpened  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  then  recent  wrecking  of  Sir  George 
Somers’s  flagship,  bound  for  the  plantation  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  the  Bermudas — “  the  still-vexed  Ber- 
moothes.”  Miss  Winstanley,  however,  applies  this 
idea  to  ‘  Hamlet  ’  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  fairly  runs 
away  with  her.  Quite  early  in  the  book  she  lets  fall  a 
remark  that  may  well  make  the  reader  uneasy.  She 
asks  why  Shakespeare  should  have  selected  the  story 
of  Macbeth  as  the  subject  of  a  play,  and  answers  the 
question  in  these  words,  “  One  reason  is  obvious.  A 
Scottish  king  had  recently  ascended  the  throne,  and  the 
choice  of  a  Scottish  theme  was  a,  compliment.  The 
italics  are  our  own.  After  that,  one  is  prepared  for  a 
good  deal — and,  on  the  whole,  one  gets  it.  Miss  Win¬ 
stanley’ s  argument  is  that  the  Denmark  of  ‘  Hamlet  ’ 
is  not  Denmark  at  all,  but  Scotland;  that  the  haunted 
Prince  is  really  a  blend  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  (after¬ 
wards  James  I.  of  England)  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  that 
Gertrude  is  really  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  and  that 
Claudius  is  a  fusion  of  ’the  elder  and  younger  Both- 
wells.  Further,  Horatio  is  simply  James’s  friend,  the 
Earl  of  Mar;  Polonius  is  a  mixture  of  Lord  Burleigh 
and— David  Rizzio(  !);  Laertes  is  practically  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  Ophelia  is  really  the  Mistress  Elizabeth 
Vernon,  whom  Southampton  married,  with  a  dash  of 
Lady  Essex  thrown  in  !  As  to  the  Ghost,  he,  of  course, 
in  his  “  days  of  nature,”  was  Mary’s  second  husband, 
the  vicious  young  Earl  of  Darnley  !  .Poor.  Shake¬ 
speare  !  Evidently  he  had  not  much  originality. 

After  this,  it  will  not  surprise  any  reader  to  find 
Miss  Winstanley  declaring  that  Shakespeare  was  not 
a  “  psychologic  realist.”  If  he  were,  she  gaily  asks, 
why  did  he  borrow  his  plots?  Which  rather  reminds 
us  of  the  old  joke  regarding  the  man  who,  on  being 
asked  if  he  were  a  Presbyterian,  replied  that  he  was, 
but  beamingly  added,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  that 
his  wife  was  an  early  riser.  Neither  will  it  surprise 
the  reader  to  find  the  author  remarking  that  one  of  the 
“  prevailing  feelings  ”  left  after  reading  the  tragedy 
is  that  “  we  should  like  to  take  *  Hamlet  ’  away  from! 
the  Denmark  which  does  not  merit  him1  and  introduce 
him:  to  a  nobler  sphere  ” — in  other’  words,  introduce 
him1  to  the  Scotland  of  the  sixteenth  century  where 
royal  life  was,  as  she  has  previously  mentioned,  a 
“  mass  of  assassinations.”  Denying  to  Shakespeare 
any  very  remarkable  imaginative  gift,  she  also,  on.  her 
own  account,  solemnly  gives  us  texts  and  authorities 
for  all  her  own  revelations.  For  example,  Hamlet  s 
grim  remark  about  the  dead  Polonius  being  at  supper, 
not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten,”  seems  to 
Miss  Winstanley  “  like  a  macabre  reference  to  the 
Rizzio  murder,  where  the  victim  also  was  found  at 
supper.’  ”  There  are  scores  of  “  parallels  ”  similar  to 
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this  in  the  hook.  In  fine,  Miss  Winstanley  has  taken 
a  deal  of  trouble  to  argue  that  the  playgoers  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day  enjoyed  ‘  Hamlet  ’  almost  entirely  as  a 
sort  of  Elizabethan  Daily  Mail,  or  pennyworth  of 
spicy  topicalities.  Why  she  'should  rank  the  ap¬ 
preciativeness  of  London  playgoers  in  the  spacious 
days  as  so  much  lower  than  that  of  their  successor c 
through  three  centuries  we  know  not.  How  she  can 
imagine  that  Englishmen  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ap¬ 
plauded  ‘  Hamlet  ’  as  a  glorification  of  poor  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  beats  us.  How  the  killing  of  old  Polonius 
by  Hamlet  can  have  been  suggested  by  the  murder  of 
the  guitar-playing  Rizzio  by  Queen  Mary’s  vicious 
young  second  husband  is  a  thing  we  shall  never  un¬ 
derstand.  However,  we  have  found  the  book  decidedly 
amusing,  and  we  shall  read  any  other  book  by  its  au¬ 
thor  that  may  come  our  way — though  we  shall  venture 
to  hope  that  it  may  be  on  straighter  lines. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

New  Studies  of  a  Great  Inheritance;  being  lectures  on 
the  modern  worth  of  some  ancient  writers.  By 
R.  S.  Conway,  Hulme  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Manchester.  John  Murray.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  main  purpose  of  these  lectures  was  to  represent 
certain  elements  in  the  ancient  writers  of  Rome 
“  which  make  their  study  of  present  value  ” — no  easy 
task  in  days  when  that  value  is  often  disputed,  not 
merely  by  those  who  never  learnt  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  but  sometimes  by  those  who  have 
“  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote.” 

‘  The  inner  experience  of  Cicero,’  serves  fitly  as  a 
prelude  to  the  Augustan  age.  With  the  use  of  nos 
and  ego  in  his  correspondence,  we  learn  to  know  a  two¬ 
fold  Cicero.  “  ‘  We  ’  is  the  person  I  exhibit  to  my 
neighbours,  the  man  to  whom,  as  I  imagine,  they  look 
up  with  respect  or  admiration.  Ego  hopes  and  fears 
and  blushes  unseen;  the  magnificent  we  plays  a  part 
on  the  world’s  stage;  saves  the  country,  leads  the 
Senate,  writes  books,  builds  a  great  house  with  gardens 
and  statues,  keeps  an  excellent  balance  at  the  bank.” 
O  fortunatam  natam  me  consule  Romam — yet  far  more 
fortunate  in  that  Cicero  of  later  years,  whose  essays  by 
their  “  lofty  and  generous  humanity  ”  influenced  the 
new  life  of  Rome,  and  “  shaped  the  public  ethics  of 
Christendom.” 

The  studies  of  the  Augustan  age  which  follow  pass 
from  ‘  Man  and  Nature  in  the  Augustan  poets  ’  and 
‘  Horace  as  Poet  Laureate  ’ — familiar  themes,  per¬ 
haps,  but  freshly  treated  here — to  tell  of  Vergil  (so 
Professor  Conway  would  have  him  spelt)  as  the  master¬ 
mind  of  that  great  age,  “  for  through  and  from:  his 
poetry  the  main  current  of  Graeco-Roman  influence  has 
passed  to  the  mediaeval  and  modern  world.”  We  see 
Vergil  in  youth  at  Mantua,  the  writer  of  the  ‘  Culex 
(perhaps  when  he  was  sixteen),  meeting  the  young 
Octavius  for  the  first  time;  Vergil  and  Gallus,  as  David 
and  Jonathan  in  the  brotherhood  of  poets;  and  Vergil’s 
dream:  of  the  underworld. 

In  the  course  of  the  lecture  on  ‘  The  Place  of  Dido 
in  History,’  Professor  Conway  studies  the  conflict  of 
duty  and  love,  love  and  duty,  in  the  soul  of  Aeneas,  to 
show  how1  differently  the  problem  must  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  the  contemporaries  of  Vergil  and  by  Vergil 
himself — Vergil,  who  knew  of  his  own  close  experience 
what  queens  or  pawns  women  had  been  in  the  heartless 
days  before  Augustus  began  to  rule.  And  afterwards 
no  less,  for  ‘  ‘  Was  there  ever  a  ruler  in  East  or  West 
who  made  more  heartless  use  of  women  to  further  his 
political  schemes  ”  than  Augustus  himself?  “  And 
what  has  Vergil  to  say  of  the  plots  by  which  Juno,  who 
cares  nothing  for  Aeneas,  and  Venus,  who  cares  noth¬ 
ing  for  Dido,  conspire  to  ensnare  them  both?  ”  Vergil 
sees  the  issue  of  Dido’s  curse,  in  the  three  bitter  wars 
wherein  Rome  and  Carthage  were  at  death-grips — and 
yet  inspires  in  us  before  the  tale  is  done  a  pity  and 
wonder  “  that  so  glorious  a  soul  as  Dido’s  must  needs 
be  crushed  by  the  movement  of  a  man  to  his  work.” 
There  is  no  experimentary  psychology  here,  but  the 
genius  of  humanity  itself. 


‘  ‘  Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness, 

At  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind.” 

Through  all  the  life  and  thought  of  Vergil  there  is 
the  prevailing  note  of  mystery.  To  him  “  The  ultimate 
fact  of  nature  is  not  an  intelligible  statement  or  system, 
but  a  mystery  single  and  profound.”  In  the  ‘  Georgies  ’ 
there  are  “  mysteries  which  exhibit  to  suffering  mortals 
quite  as  often  a  face  of  mirth  and  tenderness  as  they  do 
of  sternness  and  of  pain.”  “  Vergil  does  succeed  all 
through  the  story  (‘  Aeneid  VI.  ’)  in  impressing  upon 
the  reader  a  quite  intense  consciousness,  almost  a  phy¬ 
sical  sensation,  of  mystery.”  “  The  same  sense  of 
mystery  (as  in  Shakespeare’s  ‘  Tempest  ’),  infused  by 
the  same  tender  humanity,  appears  in  every  part  of 
Vergil’s  work,  the  background  of  every  picture.” 

Another  aspect  of  the  Augustan  age  is  suggested  and 
illustrated  in  ‘  The  Venetian  Point  of  View  in  Roman 
History  ’ — the  noble  spirit  in  which  Livy  wrote,  which 
the  translation  of  Philemon  Holland  (as  the  examples 
given  show)  reproduced  so  truly.  One  feature  of  Livy’s 
thought,  ‘‘  his  high-minded  tenderness  towards 
women,”  “  places  his  influence  second  only  to  Vergil’s 
among  such  of  the  humanising  factors  of  mediaeval 
Europe  as  were  older  than  the  Christian  Church.” 

In  the  chapter  on  Horace  Professor  Conway  has  said 
something  of  the  influence  of  Cicero  and  Horace, 
Vergil  and  Livy,  upon  the  standards  of  public  conduct 
to-day — in  this  country  perhaps  most  of  all,  and  (to 
judge  by  the  Conference  in  1917  at  the  University  of 
Princeton)  in  America  also.  Horace  especially  has 
appealed  to  Englishmen,  and  the  greatest  among  them, 
for  a  thousand  years  or  more;  says  the  Professor,  “  if 
I  were  asked  what  can  make  a  gentleman  out  of  a  raw 
youth  from  the  plough,  the  mine,  or  the  counter,  I 
would  answer — not  with  Montaigne,  ‘  He  must  know 
his  Rabelais  ’;  not  with  Kingsley,  ‘  He  must  know  his 
Bewick  ’;  but — ‘  he  must  know  his  Horace  ’  and  learn 
from  Horace,  more  easily  perhaps  than  from  Milton, 
to  despise  the  ‘  glistening  foil  ’  and  the  ‘  broad 
rumour.’  Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus And  in  his 
last  article  on  ‘Education  and  Freedom’ — a  wise  utter¬ 
ance  in  the  time  of  war — Professor  Conway  points  once 
more  with  a  good  courage  and  a  justifiable  pride  to  the 
Classics  for  the  ideals  of  public  conduct.  “  Our  public 
schools  have  not  studied  the  ancient  authors  for  noth¬ 
ing;  if  you  want  to  implant  in  a  boy  some  reverence  for 
freedom,  some  knowledge  of  what  it  means,  you  will 
not  give  him  definitions  or  well-meaning  talk  about 
civic  or  ethical  theory,”  nor  concentrate  his  thoughts 
on  the  exact  laws  of  physical  science.  Help  him  to 
patriotism  and  courage  by  such  poetry  as  the  Agincourt 
scenes  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘  Henry  the  Fifth  ’  :  help  him 
to  think  of  freedom  as  Aeschylus,  or  Thucydides,  or 
Demosthenes  can  tell  it. 

“  Cui  dono  lepidum  novum  libellum?  ”  Why,  to 
all  young  students  of  the  humanities,  and  all  readers  of 
riper  years  who  would  renew  in  pastime  such  studies  of 
their  youth  :  for  these  it  will  refresh,  and  those  encour¬ 
age.  Professor  Conway  has  deserved  right  well  of  the 
Muses  and  of  the  nation. 
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MUSIC  NOTES 

ORCHESTRA.— It 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  FUTURIST 
rather  a  good  sign  that  our  young  composers  should  be  showing 
themselves  so  anxious  to  achieve  originality,  even  though  they 
sometimes  do  it  at  the  expense  of  beauty  in  texture  and  design 
Our  idea  of  beauty  may  not,  of  course,  be  theirs,  which  may  lie 
more  in  the  direction  of  truthful  realism,  novel  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment,  expression,  and  so  forth.  But  no  matter  which  desire 
comes  first,  the  prevailing  effort  to  be  original  at  all  costs  is 
there  ;  and,  since  it  is  no  longer  the  theme  that  he  worries  about, 
he  can  devote  himself  to  the  amusing  task  of  obtaining  a  gor¬ 
geous  riot  of  colour  by  more  or  less  inverting  all  the  old  laws 
of  instrumentalism— that  is  to  say,  by  practically  turning  the 
classical  orchestra  upside  down  and  inside  out.  The  first  man 
to  start  the  new  process  was  the  modern  conductor,  when  he 
began  analysing  the  scores  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies  and 
other  familiar  masterpieces,  seeking  for  obscure  little  passages 
for  this  instrument  or  that,  to  bring  into  prominence  in  a  way 
that  the  composers  doubtless  never  intended.  The  result  was 
obtained,  that  was  enough ;  and  soon  composers  were  found 
cleverly  anticipating  the  tricks  of  the  conductors  and  putting 
into  their  scores  every  novel  effect  that  their  simple  hearts  could 
at  that  time  desire.  Strauss  did  it,  Chabrier,  Chausson,  and 
Debussy  did  it,  the  late  Russians  did  it,  and  last,  but  not  least 
(within  sane  limits)  Sir  Edward  Elgar  did  it.  But  that  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  epoch  of  reason.  We  have  travelled 
a  long  way  since  then.  The  youthful  musician  of  to-day  no 
longer  wants  to  be  guided  in  his  onward  career.  He  has  taken 
the  bit  between  his  teeth.  His  impetuous  rush  has  carried  him 
as  far  ahead  of  the  Stanfords  and  Parrys  and  Corders  of  the 
fin  de  siecle  period  as  they  were  of  the  Macfarrens  and  the  Stern- 
dale  Bennetts — nay,  a  good  bit  further.  Nor  is  the  lacest  up-to- 
date  modernism  objected  to  at  headquarters  see,  for  instance, 
the  pieces  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bliss  and  Mr.  Leslie  Heward  (who 
orchestrated  the  ‘  Betrothal*  music)  heard  at  the  Royal  College 
last  week.  Such  inversions,  such  combinations,  such  intertwin¬ 
ing  and  manipulation  of  bizarre  instrumental  concoctions  as.the 
civilised  Western  ear  has  never  encountered  before  !  Well,  it  is 
certainly  original. 

And  the  clang  of  the  futurist  does  not  stop  short  at  the 
orchestra.  It  overflows  into  the  hitherto  peaceful  and  exalted 
realms  of  chamber  music,  where  nobody  seems  anxious  to  refuse 
it  admission,  save  perhaps  some  worthy  orthodox  prophet  in  the 
wilderness,  striving  to  repel  an  invasion  that  he  abhors.  But 
resistance  will  avail  nothing  whilst  the  appecite  of  the  public 
for  these  things  is  growing  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  A  song 
setting  will  soon  cease  co  interest,  unless  the  voice  be  supported 
by  a  string  quartet  and  a  harp  and  half  a  dozen  wind  or  per¬ 
cussion  instruments.  Nor  shall  we  deny  its  power  to  interest, 
provided  the  ensemble  be  sufficiently  well  balanced  and  artistic. 
We  only  ask  that  these  examples  shall  be  regarded  as  things 
apart,  as  dishes  to  be  tasted  now  and  again,  and  then  eaten  of 
sparingly,  so  thac  room  may  always  be  left  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  classic  viands  which  compel  neither  a  grimace,  nor  an 
attack  of  indigestion. 

BUSONI’S  BEETHOVEN  AND  CHOPIN.— Seldom  has  Mr. 
Ferruccio  Busoni  given  so  lavishly  of  his  best  as  he  did  at  his 
recital  at  Wigmore  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon.  He  was  emi¬ 
nently  in  the  mood  for  Beethoven  when  he  began  upon  the 
master’s  last  Sonata,  and  from  start  to  finish  he  never  ceased 
to  unfold  a  noble  exposition  of  that  noble  but  rarely-understood 
work.  What  others  made  monotonous  and  dull  he  illumined 
with  the  glowing  fire  of  a  deeply  sensitive  poetic  nature.  So 
again  with  the  Chopin  sonata  in  B  minor;  Mr.  Busoni’s  humour, 
rugged,  picturesque,  romantic,  impulsive  by  turns,  invested  each 
movement  with  a  force  that  completely  carried  his  hearers  away. 
Taken  at  such  incredibly  fast  tempi,  the  mere  technique  of  the 
achievement  was  amazing.  After  this  the  pianist’s  new  Toccata 
— not  a  real  Toccata,  of  course,  in  the  sense  that  Bach  and 
Schumann  used  the  term — sounded  like  a  display  of  fireworks 
or  a  prolonged  discharge  of  crackers  on  Guy  Fawkes  Day ; 

\,  while  the  ‘Carmen’  Fantasia  was  enough  to  make  poor  Bizet 
smile,  if  he  could  not  literally  contrive  to  turn,  in  his  grave. 

OTHER  RECITALS.— There  has  again  been  some  activity 
of  late  in  the  recital  world,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  pro¬ 
grammes  have  been  quite  attractive.  Among  these  may  be  placed 
Mr.  Plunket  Greene’s,  which  included  the  singer’s  500th  song 
and  the  right  to  smoke.  A  few  did,  but  the  majority  showed 
more  respect  for  Mr.  Greene’s  throat  than  he  (being  a  smoker) 
has  himself.  In  these  days  a  singer  need  not  trouble  much  about 
voice.  Mr.  Bertram  is  another  case  in  point ;  or  at  least  he  is 
like  an  organ  with  only  one  or  two  stops,  and  without  some 
variety  of  tone  colour  the  concert  singer  cannot  really  go  far. 
But  here  again  one  appreciated  the  privilege  of  an  artistic  selec¬ 
tion  and  a  commensurate  rendering  thereof.  Moreover,  the  set¬ 
tings  of  old  verse  by  Mr.  Eugene  Goossens  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bliss, 
coming  within  the  category  of  pieces  with  string  accompaniment 
referred  to  above,  happily  afforded  enjoyment  to  others  besides 
the  intellectual.  It  was  generally  thought  that  Miss  Lilias  Mac- 
kinnon  failed  for  once  to  choose  wisely  for  her  recital,  though  few 
pianists  can  do  equal  justice  to  Scriabin  when  the  example  is 
the  right  one.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  violincellist,  Miss  Rita 
Sharpe,  played  music  well  suited  alike  to  her  instrument  and  her¬ 
self,  and  will  create  a  more  favourable  impression  when  she  is 
more  used  to  appearing  before  an  audience.  A  longer  period  of 
study  might  also  be  advisable.  An  artist  who  improves  each 
time  we  hear  her  is  Miss  Margaret  Tilly,  the  young  pianist 
who  played  at  the  Music  Club  recently  and  subsequently  gave  a 
recital.  She  is  intelligent  and  musical,  she  works  hard  and  has 
a  remarkable  technique  ;  but  sometimes  she  needs  to  be  careful 
that  her  zeal  does  not  outrun  her  discretion. 
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SPORT 

A  sub-committee  will  shortly  consider  the  system  of 
scoring  points  in  the  County  Cricket  Championship. 
They  cannot  hope  to  please  everybody;  but  they  should 
certainly  improve  on  the  ridiculous  arrangement  which 
prevailed  last  year.  To  give  points  for  a  lead  on  the 
first  innings,  which  depends  on  the  chance  of  the  toss, 
seems  to  us  very  dubious  policy.  The  lead  may  be  only 
by  a  run  or  two.  We  think  that  wins  outright,  as  a 
rule,  should  only  count;  but  if  two  counties  are  near 
together,  a  committee,  taking  the  advice  of  expert 
witnesses,  should  adjudicate  on  unfinished  matches. 
If  it  is  possible  to  adjudicate  an  unfinished  game  of 
chess,  a  game  of  many  subtleties  and  chances,  it  should 
be  possible  also  in  cricket.  And  this  adjudication  need 
not  take  place  till  the  end  of  the  season.  Of  course, 
to  qualify  for  the  championship,  a  minimum  of 
matches  played  should  be  necessary.  It  would  be  un¬ 
fair  for  a  county  with  a  small  programme  and  a  few 
wins  to  rank  above  another,  like  Surrey,  with  many 
matches,  which  scored  a  worse  average  of  wins.  This 
point  may  be  exhibited  by  the  fact  that,  if  we  remember 
right,  Hobbs  was  head  of  the  bowling  averages  last 
year.  But  no  one  regards  Hobbs  as  a  bowler. 

Strengthened  by  Captain  Mcllwaine’s  welcome  re¬ 
turn  to  the  game.,  the  Army  Rugby  fifteen  did  reason¬ 
ably  well  against  the  London  Scottish  at  Queen’s  Club 
last  Saturday,  though  the  form  would  hardly  justify 
their  supporters  in  hoping  that  they  will  win  against 
the  Royal  Navy  to-day.  The  threequarter-line  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself,  Mr.  Q.  E.  King  going  over  with  a  fine 
try  in  the  first  half,  and  Mr.  Bloxarn,  on  the  other  wing, 
scoring  nearly  as  good  a  one  in  the  second.  The 
halves,  Messrs.  Worton  and  Tennant,  worked  untir¬ 
ingly,  and  though  the  full-back,  Mr.  Welchman,  began 
shakily,  he  improved  as  he  went  on.  But  the  London 
Scottish  heeled  quicker,  and  more  than  held  their  own 
in  the  loose.  It  was  a  respectable  win  and  no  more. 
If  Commander  Davies  and  Mr.  Kershaw'  had  been  play¬ 
ing  for  the  London  Scottish,  they  would  have  turned 
the  scale,  and  the  Army  has  to  reckon  with  them. 

The  results  of  the  ties  in  the  Football  Association 
Cup  are  always  full  of  curiosities  which  make  current 
form  ridiculous.  Players  with  a  long  and  steady  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  get  nervous  and  excited,  miss  their 
best  chances,  even  fail  to  reproduce  combination  which 
has  won  them  many  games.  Thus  last  week  Burnley 
were  knocked  out  of  the  competition  by  Hull  City,  by 
3  goals  to  nothing  !  Burnley  are  easily  at  the  head  of 
the  First  League  and  have  not  lost  a  match  since  last 
September.  Hull  City  are  only  in  the  Second  Division 
of  the  League,  and  much  nearer  the  bottom  than  the 
top.  Next  to  them  are  Fulham,  who  also  lost  on 
Saturday  by  a  narrow  margin  in  an  unsatisfactory 
game.  London’s  hopes  in  the  cup  ties  are  now  centred 
on  Tottenham  Hotspur  and  Chelsea — with  a  strong 
preference  for  the  chances  of  the  former. 

The  Anglo-American  yacht  races,  to  be  held  at  Cowes 
and  Ryde  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  August,  look  like 
developing  into  something  much  bigger  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  Already  fourteen  6-metre  yachts 
have  been  ordered  in  this  country,  and  from;  these  four 
will  be  selected  as  a  result  of  eliminating  trials  to  be 
held  in  the  Solent  in  July.  Most  of  the  best  known 
owners  on  this  side  are  taking  part  in  the  contest,  and, 
as  many  of  the  designers  have  more  than  one  boat  to 
build,  they  will  have  a  chance  of  testing  the  rule  by 
producing  boats  suitable  for  strong,  moderate  or 
light  weather.  It  is  not  yet  decided  where  the  exact 
course  is  to  be  laid,  but  as  the  Americans  desire  to 
race  at  Cowes  and  yet  ask  for  a  course  as  free  from 
tides  as  possible,  there  is  little  alternative,  although 
it  is  practically  certain  that  the  boats  will  not  be  sent 
over  the  ordinary  Cowes  eourse,  which  is  proverbially 
tricky,  both  as  to  the  tide  and  wind,  nor  will  they  be 
sent  over  the  Brambles,  a  course  which  even  Solent 
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yachtsmen  find  puzzling  at  times.  In  all  probability 
the  yachts  will  leave  Cowes  and  work  to  the  eastward 
through  Osborne  Bay  and  thence  to  the  south’ard  and 
back  to  Cowes.  This  is  the  slackest  water  in  the 
vicinity  and  the  fairest  course. 

Three  races  will  be  held  at  Cowes  and  three  at  Ryde, 
where  the  conditions  are  more  normal.  The  length 
of  each  course  will  be,  probably,  about  eleven  sea 
miles,  and  with  six  races  to  be  held,  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  every  class  of  weather  will  be  encountered. 
However,  the  actual  conditions  of  course  and  sailing 
will  not  be  decided  until  approved  by  American  chal¬ 
lengers,  whom  it  is  desired  to  meet  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible.  The  boats  will  carry  three  men,  all  told,  and 
it  is  likely  that  they  will  all  be  amateurs. 

Looking  up  too  soon  when  you  are  driving  at  golf 
is  a  distressing  habit  which  leads  to  disastrous  results. 
But  we  must  really  decline  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a 
gag  in  the  mouth  tied  to  our  clothes  which  will  keep 
our  head  down.  This  ingenious  invention  may  please 
some;  but,  even  if  we  cannot  play  decently  without  it, 
we  do  not  mean  to  try  it.  It  is  ridiculous  to  take  golf 
so  seriously  as  this.  People  will  be  artificially  stiffen¬ 
ing  their  legs  next  so  as  to  stand  firmer  for  driving. 
Sport  is  work  done  for  fun;  and  we  see  no  fun  in  doing 
up  our  mouth  in  a  gag.  Most  people  have  faults  which 
need  serious  treatment,  and  receive  none — faults  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  sport.  They  need  the  moral 
Straightener,  mentioned  in  Butler’s  ‘  Erewhon.’  But 
they  take  sport  more  seriously  than  themselves. 

More  attention  than  the  event  merits  is  bestowed 
upon  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap.  If  the  horses  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  were  to  meet  later  in  the  season,  little 
notice  would  be  bestowed  upon  them;  but  there  are  few 
ante-post  races  nowadays  and  advantage  is  taken  of 
those  which  remain.  Ugly  Duckling  has  been  as  the 
phrase  runs  “  going  well  in  the  market,”  and  it  is  pro¬ 
tested  that  there  will  be  no  mistake  this  time,  an  as¬ 
sertion  which  would  be  more  convincing  if  there  had 
not  been  so  many  mistakes  on  previous  occasions.  One 
thing  certain  is  that,  whatever  wins,  those  who  have 
taken  the  odds  about  him  will  proudly  proclaim  that 
they  “  had  it  straight  from  the  stable,”  for  no  horse  is 
likely  to  start  without  finding  some  followers.  Ad¬ 
mirers  of  Corn  Sack  appear  to  regard  the  favouritism 
of  Ugly  Duckling  with  equanimity.  Soranus,  who 
recently  underwent  the  operation  of  being  knocked  out 
was  restored  after  a  gallop  early  in  the  week,  and  the 
trainer  of  Poltava  has  contradicted  the  rumour  that 
the  colt  would  not  run. 

An  idea  seem  to  be  current  that  the  Jockey  Club  is 
composed  of  territorial  magnates  who  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  humbler  racing  world  and  generally  ignorant 
of  what  are  called  affairs.  The  notion  is  quite  incor¬ 
rect.  There  are  magnates  in  the  Club,  but  few  of  the 
description  suggested.  Lord  Rosebery  has  of  late 
years  been  able  to  devote  little  time  to  racing,  though 
his  colours  are  frequently  seen  carried  in  his  absence; 
but  as  Turf  legislators  who  are  certainly  not  unaware 
of  what  is  happening,  Lords  Derby,  Durham,  Jersey, 
Londonderry,  Coventry,  Hamilton  of  Dalzell  and 
Penrhyn,  could  not  be  improved  upon,  and  the  Club 
contains  prominent  business  men.  Of  the  three  re¬ 
cently  elected  members,  Lord  Wavertree  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Reid  Walker,  are  brewers,  Mr.  Frank 
Bibby,  besides  his  connection  with  the  Bibbv  line  of 
steamships,  is  a  hard-working  Director  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  Mr.  Berkeley  Sheffield  is  another 
Railway  Director;  Sir  Ernest  Paget  was  Chairman  of 
the  Midland.  Sir  Samuel  Scott  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Smith 
are  bankers.  Sir  Robert  Jardine  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  one  of  the  largest  commercial 
enterprises  in  the  world.  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  is  not 
unknown  as  a  financier  and  Lord  Crewe’s  capacity  will 
scarcely  be  questioned.  The  Jockey  Club  is  in  fact 
extremely  capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  it  is  called 
upon  to  perform. 
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VENTURE  TRUST 


The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Venture  Trust 
Ltd  was  held  on  the  21st  inst.  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street  E  C  ,  Mr.  Walter  Maclachlan  presiding. 

The'  Chairman  said:  Gentlemen —The  balance-sheet  and 
accounts,  which  are  made  up  to  30th  November  last,  reflect  the 
position  created  by  the  reorganisation  of  the  company,  which 
was  effected  about  twelve  months  previously,  and  represent 
twelve  months’  working  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
the  new  company.  The  authorised  capital  now  is  £250,000,  in 
coo, 000  shares  of  10s.  each,  of  which  120,007  shares  were  issued 
fully  paid  for  purchase  price  of  assets  taken  over  from  the 
previous  company.  There  were  subscribed  for  cash  121,959 
shares,  representing  .£60,979,  of  which  £2,250  was  outstanding 
at  the  date  of  the  balance-sheet,  now  reduced  to  £721.  1  would 

remind  you  that  Of  this  new  cash  capital  of  about  £60,000  only 
£12,000  was  called  up  in  December,  1919,  and  £18,000  in 
February,  1920  ;  the  remaining  5s.  per  share,  representing  about 
£30,000,,  was  not  called  up  until  the  latter  part  of  1920.  These 
are  the  capital  funds  we  have  had  available  for  our  operations 
during  the  period  under  review,  and  a  little  later  on  I  shall  discuss 
the  results  with  which  these  operations  have  been  attended.  The 
next  items  in  the  balance-sheet  consist  of  £461  due  to  sundry 
creditors  and  a  temporary  loan  of  £4,000  from  our  bankers, 
which  has  since  been  discharged;  and  we  are  now  entirely  free 
from  any  loans.  The  contingent  liabilities,  amounting  to  £11,000, 
represent  uncalled  capital  on  investments,  £6,000  of  which  is 
in  respect  of  Debentures  issued  under  an  arrangement  with  the 
Aircraft  Disposal  Board,  in  which  we  were  offered  and  accepted 
a  participation  in  association  with  important  groups.  Taking 
the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  you  will  observe  that  from 
the  cost  price  of  our  securities,  £126,009,  we  have  written  off 
^17,810  in  respect  of  depreciation,  in  order  to  represent  the 
market  quotations  at  30th  November  last,  "lhe  next  item  of 
£2,879  represents  an  amount  then  to  be  received  in  respect  of 
stocks  sold  and  not  yet  delivered,  but  subsequently  settled  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business.  The  next  items  calling  for  remark 
are  the  preliminary  expenses  of  this  company,  £2,150,  and  the 
liquidation  expenses  of  the  old  company,  £S93>  which  represent 
the  total  cost  of  the  recent  reorganisation. 

The  whole  of  these  preliminary  and  liquidation  expenses  have 
been  written  off  out  of  a  reserve  of  £3»7L:>  which  was  acquired 
from  the  old  company,  thus  clearing  our  balance-sheet  of  any 
so-called  book  assets.  When  I  recall  to  your  recollection  the 
hopelessly  water-logged  condition  of  the  old  company,  arising  from 
the  creation  and  forced  retention  in  its  balance-sheet  of  assets 
of  that  nature,  you  will,  1  am  certain,  approve  of  our  action  in 
taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  eliminating  ail  such  items  from 
our  accounts.  Turning  now  to  the  Profits  and  Loss  account,  the 
profit  earned  on  our  share  transactions  amounted  to  £5,692,  and 
we  received  in  interest  and  dividends  £3,693,  which,  with  the 
transfer  fees,  made  our  total  income  £9,442.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  account,  the  rent  of  the  office  and  the  salaries  of  the 
secretary  and  staff  stand  at  £1,728.  This  amount  is  arrived  at 
after  deduction  of  our  receipts  from  other  companies  housed  in 
our  office,  though  this  means  of  keeping  down  our  office  expendi¬ 
ture  was’  adversely  affected  during  the  period  under  review  by 
the  removal  of  some  companies  previously  with  us.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say,  however,  that  new  and  better  arrangements 
have  been  made,  under  which  we  shall  have,  in  future,  a  very- 
substantial  contribution  in  reduction  of  our  office  expenditure. 
To  know  that  we  hold  our  offices  orn  a  long  lease,  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rent,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction  when  we  hear 
of  the  rents  of  City  offices  being  increased,  practically  all  round, 
so  far  as  the  landlords  have  the  opportunity,  by  as  much  as  200 
to  300  per  cent.  The  directors’  fees  for  the  period  stand  at 
£1,268,  and  upon  this  item  1  wish  to  remark  that  when  times 
are  at  their  worst,  and  profits  are  most  difficult  to  earn,  the 

duties  and  work  of  the  directors  of  a  company  of  this  nature  are 

all  the  more  anxious  and  trying,  and  entail  the  greatest  expendi¬ 
ture  of  attention  and  time. 

The  net  profit  earned  during  the  period  was  £6,142,  against 

which  we  have  written  off,  in  order  to  bring  our  securities  to 

the  market  quotations  of  30th  November,  the  amount  of  £17,810, 
to  which  1  have  previously  referred,  thus  creating  the  debit 
balance  of  £11, 668,  which  is  carried  into  the  balance-sheet. 
From  this  we  have  written  off  the  remainder  of  the  reserve  to 
whch  I  have  already  referred,  reducing  this  balance  to  £10,697. 
These,  gentlemen,  represent  the  results  of  the  operations  of  our 
company  in  respect  of  a  period  which  has  proved  most  trying 
and  difficult  for  successfully  conducting  financial  operations  of 
the  nature  which  it  is  the  business  of  this  company  to  undertake. 

As  regards  the  stocks  and  shares  we  hold,  these  naturally  have 
not  escaped  the  universal  fall  in  prices,  and  the  valuation  of  our 
securities  in  the  balance-sheet  is  14  per  cent,  below  their  cost 
price.  The  £6,142  of  profit  realised  during  the  period  covered 
by  our  accounts,  with  the  small  balance  of  reserve,  reduces  the 
depreciation  loss  to  8.8  per  cent,  on  the  issued  capital  of  the 
company,  a  percentage  which  should  readily  be  restored  when  the 
normal  vaiue  of  securities  becomes  re-established.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  moderate  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  other 
direction  will  quickly  recover  this  depreciation,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  world  situation  still  remains  so  artificial  that 
share  quotations  nowadays  have  an  alarming  habit  of  slumping 
to  prices  which  have  practically  no  relation  to  actual  values. 

I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  certain  of  our  special  interests, 
as  apart  from  these  general  market  conditions  which  I  have  been 
discussing  The  Venture  Trust  has  always  been  interested  in 
Chislet  Colliery,  and  although  we  took  the  opportunity  of  realis¬ 
ing  a  considerable  part  of  our  holding  at  what  were  advantageous 


prices  as  compared  with  those  of  to-day,  we  still  are  interested 
in  this  enterprise,  which  we  are  advised  will  shortly  become  a 
paying  undertaking. 

The  British  Electrolytic  Zinc  Company,  with  which  we  have 
been  associated  from  its  inception,  was  doing  quite  well  during 
the  early  part  of  1920  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products, 
for  which  the  Widnes  Works  are  now  fully  equipped.  The  unre¬ 
stricted  importation  of  foreign  dyes,  however,  has  caused  an 
almost  complete  stoppage  of  demand  for  the  chemical  products 
which  the  company  was  manufacturing  for  use  in  the  British  dye 
industry,  and  we  must  await  the  passing  of  the  Import  Restric¬ 
tion  Bill  to  remedy  the  situation.  No  loss  need  be  anticipated 
through  holding  the  factory  idle  while  awaiting  the  return  of 
profitable  business,  for  the  premises  were  secured  upon  such 
satisfactory  terms  that  it  has  been  possible  to  sub-lease  a 
portion  .of  them  at  a  profit  rental  which  more  than  covers  the 
entire  standing  charges.  We  hold  £12,000  Debentures  and 
11,767  £1  Ordinary  shares  of  this  company,  but  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  prudent  to  place  no  value  on  these  in  our  accounts. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  held  at  the  time  the  company  was 
reorganised  a  considerable  interest  in  the  National  Mining  Cor¬ 
poration,  but  we  realised  some  time  ago,  actually  at  a  small 
profit,  one-half  of  our  holding.  The  market  price  of  these  shares 
has,  as  you  are  aware,  depreciated  considerably,  but  we  have 
faced  and  written  off  the  loss  on  our  holding.  At  the  same,  time 
we  understand  that  the  present  abnormally  low  quotation  in  no 
way  represents  the  true  value  of  that  company  s  assets,  and  is 
mainly  brought  about  by  some  of  the  shareholders  in  these  bad 
times  finding  it  necessary  to  pass  on  to  somebody  else  the  10s. 
liability  still  remaining  on  the  shares.  As  I  have  already  in¬ 
formed  you,  we  hold  Debentures  issued  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  Aircraft  Disposal  Board,  in  association  with  very  im¬ 
portant  groups,  and  this  transaction  is  regarded  as  likely  to 
prove  of  substantial  advantage. 

We  are  now  interested  to,  quite  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Apex  (Trinidad)  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  in  fact  the  largest  individual 
holding  we  have  is  in  that  undertaking.  I  can  speak  with  some 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  Apex  Company  as  one  of  its 
directors,  and  as  having  recently  made  a  visit  to  the  property. 

At  the  same  time  these  conditions  embarrass  me  as  to  going  into 
details  with  regard  to  the  Apex  Company’s  prospects,  because 
the  shareholders  of  that  company  will  expect  to  have  these  at 
first  hand  at  their  own  general  meeting,  which  will  be  held  as 
soon  as  we  get  the  audited  accounts  from  Trinidad.  But  I  feel 
justified  in  telling  you  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  Apex  Company’s  property  shows  every  indication  of  proving 
one  of  the  most  important  oil  producers  in  Trinidad.  It  has 
already  developed  the  largest  flow  of  oil  encountered  in  any  well 
in  the  island,  when  the  No.  3  well  produced  100,000  barrels  of 
oil,  about  16,000  tons,  within  18  hours.  Unfortunately,  this  pro¬ 
duction  was  lost  owing  to  its  exceptional  volume  exceeding  the 
storage  capacity  that  had  been  provided.  In  my  opinion,  based 
on  what  we  regard  as  most  reliable  expert  authority,  well  No.  3 
may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration  of  the  great  potentialities  of 
the^  property,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  considerable  investment 
which  the  company  holds  in  the  Apex  Company  will  prove  to  be 
an  asset  of  very  great  value. 

I  may  state  that  the  remaining  assets  of  the  company  range 
over  a  wide  field,  and,  generally  speaking,  we  are  receiving  a 
very  fair  income  from  a  number  of  these  investments  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  time,  which  we  confidently  look  forward  to, 
when  the  market  valuation  of  our  assets  will  more  nearly  approxi¬ 
mate  to  their  real  values. 

The  question  as  to  what  are  our  views  regarding  the  pro¬ 
spects  for  the  immediate  future  opens  up  a  most  difficult  subject. 
These  naturally  depend  upon  the  conditions  under  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  conduct  our  operations  and  deal  with  our  various 
interests  and  investments.  Only  time  will  tell,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  keep,  a  close 
watch  on  all  conditions  which  are  likely  to  affect  the  situation. 

Mr.  Harcourt  S.  Middleton  seconded  the  resolution. 

Colonel  Hans  Hamilton  thanked  the  Chairman  for  the  full 
account  he  had  given  of  the  results  of  the  past  year.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Board  might  be  reduced  to  three  members  instead 
of  four,  and  that  the  directors  should  not  draw  their  fees  until 

better  times  came.  . 

Mr.  Aldis  said  he  did  not  agree  with  that  suggestion.  He  did 
not  approve  of  any  director  or  body  of  directors  being  asked  to 
work  for  a  company  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Lionel  Harris  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  offices  which  would  materially 
reduce  the  office  expenses.  They  were  going  through  a  phase 
which  had  entirely  changed  all  tradition,  and  to-day  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  suffering  for  the  sins  of  others,  but  he  hoped  they 
were  in  for  better  times  now. 

Mr.  Cordner  James  also  disapproved  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
directors  should  be  asked  not  to  take  their  fees  or  reduce  their 
number. 

Mr.  Richardson  said  it  was  for  the  directors  to  say  whether 
they  would  forgo  their  fees,  but  he  admitted  that  if  he  was  a 
director  he  would  not  do  so.  The  showing  on  the  balance-sheet 
was  a  very  reasonable  one. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  did  not  think  it  good  business  from  the  share¬ 
holders’  point  of  view  to  restrict  the  number  of  directors. 

The  Chairman  said  the  directors  were  all  business  men  ;  they 
gave  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
company,  and  he  did  not  think  they  would  be  justified  in  saying 
they  would  be  prepared  to  offer  their  services  gratuitously.  It  was 
evident  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  view. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
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ANGLO-PLRSIAN  OIL. 

FURTHER  CAPITAL  FOR  EXTENSIVE  PROGRAMME  OF 
DEVELOPMENTS. 

NET  PROFITS  ESTIMATED  AT  .£4,000,000. 

An  Extra-ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  22nd  inst., 
at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  to  con¬ 
sider  a  special  resolution  (1)  converting  the  existing  Six  per 
Cent.  Cumulative  Participating  Preference  shares  as  from  1st 
April,  1921,  into  Eight  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Non-Participating  1st 
Preference  shares  ;  (2)  giving  the  holders  thereof  the  right,  in  the 
event  of  liquidation,  to  the  repayment  of  the  capital,  in  priority 
to  other  issues  of  capital,  plus  10  per  cent.,  or  the  average  pre¬ 
mium  shown  by  the  market  price  during  the  preceding  six 
months,  whichever  be  the  greater  ;  (3)  giving  the  directors  power 
to  issue  the  unissued  shares  either  as  First  Preference  shares  up 
a  maximum  of  ^10,000,000  of  this  class,  or  as  Second  Preference 
shares,  subject  to  a  similar  maximum,  or  as  Ordinary  shares ; 
(4)  fixing  the  voting  power  at  one  vote  for  every  five  Preference 
shares  and  two  votes  for  every  Ordinary  share,  with  consequen¬ 
tial  amendments  of  the  articles  of  association  arising  out  of 
these  alterations.  Sir  Charles  Greenway,  Bart,  (the  Chairman 
of  the  Company),  presided. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen, — This  is  an  extra-ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Company,  and  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting.  With  your 
permission,  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  through  the  resolution 
unless  any  of  you  particularly  would  like  it  read  in  detail,  but 
there  is  one  alteration  to  which  I  will  draw  your  attention.  If 
you  will  look  at  paragraph  6  in  the  special  resolution,  we  propose 
to  introduce  one  word.  The  paragraph  will  read:  “The  said 
5,000,000  Preference  shares  in  the  present  capital  shall  hence¬ 
forth  be  and  shall  be  called  Eight  per  Cent.  Cumulative  First 
Preference  shares.  ...”  That  is  merely  to  christen  them,  so 
that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Second  Preference 
shares  which  are  shortly  to  be  issued,  and  there  are  correspond¬ 
ing  alterations  in  the  other  paragraphs  of  the  resolution. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  Macindoe)  then  read  the  notice  conven¬ 
ing  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  as  was  explained  in  the  letter 
accompanying  the  notices  convening  the  meetings  which  are 
being  held  to-day,  the  object  of  the  special  resolution  which  I 
am  about  to  put  is  to  raise  further  capital  in  connection  with  our 
extensive  programme  of  developments.  As  you  are  aware,  we 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  meeting  the  outlay  for  these  develop¬ 
ments  out  of  the  large  sums  which  we  are  setting  aside  from 
profits  each  year  for  depreciation  and  reserves,  but  the  expendi¬ 
ture  necessary  to  attain  a  completely  independent  status  in  all 
the  branches  of  our  business  is  so  large  that  we  cannot  entirely 
meet  it  out  of  profits  without  delaying  our  expansion,  which 
would,  of  course,  be  foolish  in  the  extreme,  as  we  might  thereby 
be  forced  to  sacrifice  our  independence.  We  shall,  therefore, 
in  all  probability  have  from  time  to  time  to  augment  the  funds 
obtainable  from  this  source  by  issues  of  new  capical,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  are  asking  you  for  power  to  create  ^10,000,000  of 
Second  Preference  shares,  to  rank,  both  as  regards  dividend 
and  capital,  after  the  existing  Preference  shares,  and  to  create 
a  further  £5, 000, 000  of  First  Preference  shares  ranking  pari 
passu  wich  those  already  issued. 

I  have  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  all,  Ordinary  as  well 
as  Preference  shareholders,  warmly  support  the  resolution  which 
is  to  be  submitted  to  you,  because  the  Ordinary  shareholders 
will  benefit  by  the  new  capital  to  be  provided,  and  the  Preference 
shareholders  will  not  only  get  their  security  largely  enhanced  by 
the  proposed  issue  of  Second  Preference  shares,  but  will  at  the 
same  time  benefit  by  their  dividend  being  improved  to  a  fixed 
8  per  cent,  per  annum  and  by  the  premium  payable  in  the  event 
of  liquidation  being  altered  from  10  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  or 
the  average  market  premium  for  the  previous  six  months,  which¬ 
ever  may  be  the  higher.  These  further  benefits  to  the  .existing 
Preference  shareholders  have  been  decided  upon  by  the  Board  to 
meet  the  views,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a  large  number  of  share¬ 
holders  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  share  more  largely  in  the 
great  prosperity  of  the  company,  either  by  an  improved  rate  of 
dividend  on  their  Preference  shares  or  by  being  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  subscribing  for  Ordinary  shares. 

This  is  a  desire  with  which,  I  may  say,  the  directors  fully 
sympathise,  as  they  also  are,  unfortunately,  not  holders  of  Ordi¬ 
nary  shares.  It  is  now  partly  met  by  the  improved  terms  that 
we  are  giving  to  the  existing  Preference  shareholders,  and  will, 
I  chink,  be  further  met  by  the  issue  of  Second  Preference  shares 
which  we  shall  shortly  be  making.  The  amount  of  second  Pre¬ 
ference  shares  to  be  issued  and  the  terms  to  be  offered  have  not 
yet  been  settled,  but  they  will  be  fixed  on  such  a  basis  as  will 
I  am  satisfied,  ensure  success. 

As  regards  an  issue  of  Ordinary  shares,  I  can  say  nothing 
definite  at  present,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  I  may  be  able  at  some 

future  time  to  announce  an  issue  of  this  class  of  shares  with 

such  modified  rights  of  voting  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
the  Government’s  voting  majority. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  no  doubt  desire,  in  view  of  the 
proposed  increase  of  capital,  to  hear  something  as  to  the  com¬ 
pany  s  progress  in  the  matter  of  profits.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
net  profits  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1920,  after  making 
liberal  allowances  for  depreciation,  and  paying  Debenture  in¬ 
terest,  income-tax  and  royalty,  amounted  to  ^2,611,615.  I  am 

now  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  net  profits,  after  making  the 
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same  deductions,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  March  next 
will  not  be  less  than  £4, 000, 000,  which  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
dividend  on  the  existing  Preference  shares  ten  times  over. 

And  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  falling  off  in  these 
profits,  but  quite  the  contrary,  for  our  throughput  of  oil  is 
rapidly  increasing  as  our  various  extensions  come  into  operation, 
and,  as  you  are  a\yare,  we  have  not  benefited  to  any  great  extent 
from  the  high  prices  which  have  been  ruling  for  petroleum 
products  during  and  since  the  war  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  our  production  was  contracted  for  before  the  war  on  the 
basis  of  pre-war  prices.  Consequently  the  company  will  not 
suffer  to  any  large  extent,  if  at  all,  should  prices  fall  to  the 
pre-war  level,  and  any  loss  that  may  be  sustained  in  this  way 
will  in  all  probability  be  far  more  than  compensated  for  by  our 
largely  increased  throughput  and  by  the  advantages  we  shall 
gain  from  our  additional  refineries  and  by  carrying  out  our  own 
transport  and  distribution. 

Our  chief  advantages  are  : — (1)  Extraordinarily  low  cost  of 
production,  owing  to  the  great  productivity  of  our  wells,  in  which 
respect  we  have  a  great  advantage  over  all  other  oilfields,  ex¬ 
cepting,  perhaps,  those  of  Mexico ;  and  (2)  an  unusually  high 
proportion  in  our  crude  of  the  more  valuable  products 
of  petroleum ;  our  yield  of  benzine  and  kerosene  being 
twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  average  obtained  from  the 
oilfields  of  the  United  States  and  considerably  more  than  that 
proportion  of  the  average  obtained  from  Mexican  crude.  With 
these  great  advantages,  we  are  in  a  position  to  meet  any  com¬ 
petition  that  may  be  forthcoming  in  the  future,  and  to  face  with 
equanimity  any  possible  fall  in  prices. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
on  the  subject  of  the  great  slump  which  has  taken  place  recently 
in  the  prices  of  Ordinary  shares  in  oil  companies.  This  slump 
has,  in  my  opinion,  been  overdone  just  as  much  as  was  the  boom 
18  months  ago. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk  about  the  decline 
in  the  prices  of  petroleum  products,  and  the  further  reductions 
still  to  take  place,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  firstly,  that  these 
are  to  a  large  extent  offset  by  the  decline  in  freights,  and, 
secondly,  that  there  is  still  room  for  a  considerable  fall  before 
the  profits  of  the  leading  companies  applicable  to  dividends  will 
be  materially  affected,  because  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
profits  made  in  the  recent  fat  years  has,  quite  wisely,  been 
employed  in  writing  down  capital  outlay  on  a  very  liberal  scale 
and  in  the  building  up  of  reserves. 

The  greatest  percentage  of  fall  in  the  prices  of  petroleum 
products  is  shown  in  the  price  of  fuel  oil,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  income  from  this  product  forms,  in  the  case 
of  most  companies,  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
their  revenues.  Moreover,  the  present  over-supply  of  this  pro¬ 
duct  is  only  a  temporary  phase,  due  to  the  sudden  reversal  of 
position  brought  about  by  the  large  curtailment  of  consumption 
by  the  various  naval  Powers,  and  as  soon  as  other  consumers, 
and  also  suppliers,  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed 
conditions,  there  will  be  a  ready  market  for  all  the  fuel  oil  that 
the  world  can  produce.  Intrinsically,  the  value  of  the  shares 
of  the  leading  oil  companies  is  to-day  at  least  as  much  as  it  was 
18  months  ago — allowing,  of  course,  for  the  bonus  distributions 
which  have  been  made  in  the  meantime — because  their  assets 
have,  in  most  cases,  largely  increased  in  value,  and  the  demand 
for  the  various  products  of  petroleum  must  continue  to  expand 
as  time  goes  on  up  to  the  full  limit  of  production. 

Therefore,  the  depreciation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  many  oil  shares  is,  apart  from  what  may  be  attributed  to 
financial  stringency,  purely  sentimental.  But  this  slump  has 
principally  affected  the  prices  of  Ordinary  shares,  and  it  brings 
into  prominence  very  forcibly  the  attractiveness  of  our  Prefer¬ 
ence  shares.  As  you  are  all  aware,  the  market  price  of  these 
has  remained  at  practically  the  same  level  throughout  this  slump, 
while  the  depreciation  in  Ordinary  shares  of  oil  companies  has 
amounted  to  something  like  50  per  cent.  From  this  I  think  it 
is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  investors  prefer  a  fixed  divi¬ 
dend  at  a  good  rate,  with  protection  against  a  fall  in  capital 
value,  to  the  uncertain  dividends  and  fluctuations  in  value  of 
Ordinary  shares,  which,  if  at  any  time  they  have  to  be  realised, 
may  mean  the  loss  of  half  the  sum  invested. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  connection  with  the  resolution  now 
before  you  which  I  should,  perhaps,  explain.  That  is  the  altera¬ 
tion  in  article  110  of  the  articles  of  association  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (e)  of  the  '  resolution.  This  change  in  the  form  of 
the  article  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  by  some  oversight  the 
royalty  payable  to  the  Persian  Government  was  erroneously 
stated  in  the  original  articles  of  association  as  one-sixteenth  of 
the  annual  net  profits  instead  of  16  per  cent,  of  the  annual  net 
profits.  The  altered  form  of  article  110  puts  the  matter  in  order. 

I  now  beg  to  move  this  amendment  : — “That  in  the  new  article 
6,  line  2,  in  the  new  article  6  (a),  line  7,  and  in  the  new  article  6 
(b),  lines  4  and  9,  the  word  ‘first’  be  inserted  between  the  words 
‘Cumulative’  and  ‘Preference.’  ” 

Sir  Edward  Packe,  K.B.E.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  beg  to  move  : — “  That  the  special  reso¬ 
lution  as  printed  in  the  notice  and  as  amended  be  passed  as  an 
extraordinary  resolution.” 

Mr.  R.  I.  Watson  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  questions,  explained  that  as  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  company’s  products  was  sold  in  rupees 
and  krans,  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  those  currencies  would 
have  very  little  effect  on  the  profits  of  the  company. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  at  subsequent 
general  meetings  of  the  Preference  and  Ordinary  shareholders 
corresponding  resolutions  were  unanimously  approved. 
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THE  CITY 

II'  will  be  impossible  to  form  a  definite  view  of  the 
luture  of  Home  Railway  stocks  until  the  Railway 
Bill  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament.  We  should 
not  be  surprised,  however,  to  find  that  the  Companies 
are  not  being  treated  quite  so  badly  as  the  White  Paper 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  notorious 
report  of  the  Colwyn  Committee  led  holders  to  fear.  The 
revelation  that  the  North  British  Railway  Company  at 
the  end  of  December  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay  wages 
owing  to  the  witholding  of  a  sum  of  £430,000 
claimed  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  shows  that  a 
critical  position  has  arisen  already;  and  we  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Ministry  to 
force  the  railways  into  a  bankrupt  condition.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  more  contentious  features  of 
the  White  Paper — the  admission  of  working  men  to  the 
Boards  of  Directors  and  the  Government  lien  on  profits 
after  a  certain  percentage  has  been  paid  to  the  stock¬ 
holders — will  not  be  embodied  in  the  Bill.  But  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  nervous  feeling  among  holders 
of  Railway  securities,  and  the  sooner  the  Government 
shows  its  hand,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
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According  to  an  unofficial  estimate,  the  nominal 
value  of  Home  Railway  Prior  Charges  quoted  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  is  no  less  than  £813,000,000. 
It  will  be  realised,  therefore,  what  vast  issues  are  at 
stake,  and  how  heavily  investors  will  be  hit,  if,  when 
the  Government  guarantee  terminates,  the  revenues  of 
the  Railway  Companies  decline  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  jeopardise  the  interest  on  these  securities.  A  few 
of  these  at  present  pay  no  interest,  or  less  than  the 
stipulated  rates,  but  they  are  the  exceptions,  and  the 
majority  of  the  stocks  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
in  the  gilt-edged  category.  The  fact  that  the  creation 
of  Debenture  stock  by  British  Railway  Companies  is 
limited  to  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  Ordinary 
stock  in  issue  was  considered  to  protect  holders,  but 
if  the  Ordinary  stocks  get  no  dividends,  such  a  safe¬ 
guard  will  be  worthless.  It  is  certain  that  under  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  the  Railway  Companies  could  not 
issue  fresh  Debenture  capital  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  6%,  even  if  there  is  some  form  of  Government 
guarantee,  which  is  among  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation.  The  existing  Debenture  stocks  of  the 
“  heavy  ”  lines  are  now  priced  to  yield  rather  more 
than  6%. 


Naturally  enough,  some  rather  heavy  liquidation 
has  been  going  on  in  Industrial  securities.  -As  things 
are,  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  There  is  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  general  financial  condition  of  many  of 
the  great  industrial  undertakings,  and  the  state  of 
trade  throughout  the  country  is  scarcely  calculated  to 
inspire  enthusiasm.  The  official  statement  by  Lever 
Bros.,  as  to  the  pending  issue  of  four  millions  of  7% 
debentures  at  92T,  has  imparted  more  steadiness  to 
this  company’s  securities.  Power  will  be  taken  to 
create  fifteen  millions  of  debentures.  The  Dunlop 
issue  of  three  million  debentures  at  8%  will  be  offered 
at  98  early  next  month.  The  ordinary  shares  have 
been  inclined  to  give  way.  Vickers  have  not  been  too 
good,  despite  the  denial  that  a  new  issue  of  capital  is 
on  hand.  The  preference  dividend  is  thought  to  be 
in  jeopardy,  and  a  reassuring  statement  on  the  point 
would  be  welcomed.  Textile  shares  have  developed 
weakness  in  anticipation  of  heavy  depreciation  being 
shown  in  the  value  of  the  stocks  carried;  Calico 
Printers  and  Amalgamated  Cotton  being  cases  in  point. 
British  Oil  Cakes  have  suffered  from  forced  selling 
quite  unconnected  with  their  intrinsic  position,  which 
is  probably  quite  sound. 

At  a  meeting  of  Anglo-Persian  Oil  this  week,  Sir 
Charles  Greenway,  Bart.,  indulged  in  a  prophetic  state¬ 
ment  of  the  only  kind  that  is  worth  anything,  namely, 
that  which  is  based  on  pre-knowledge.  At  least,  that 
is  the  national  assumption.  As  against  profits  last 
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year  of  £2,611,600,  he  stated  that  the  net  amount  this 
year  will  not  be  less  than  £4,000,000,  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  dividend  on  the  existing  preference 
shares  ten  times  over.  Nor  does  he  anticipate  any 
falling  off  in  the  profits  later.  Referring  to  the  slump 
in  the  ordinary  shares  of  Oil  companies  in  general,  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  has  been  just  as  much 
overdone  as  wras  the  boom  of  eighteen  months  ago. 
Much  loose  talk,  he  said,  has  been  uttered  about  the 
decline  in  prices  of  petroleum  products,  although  the 
fall  is  to  a  great  extent  offset  by  lower  freights.  There 
is,  in  his  opinion,  still  room  for  a  considerable  further 
fall  before  the  profits  of  the  leading  companies  applic¬ 
able  to  dividends  will  be  materially  affected.  A  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  profits  made  during  the  recent 
affluent  years  was  employed  in  writing  down  capital 
outlay  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  in  the  building  up  of  re¬ 
serves.  Fuel  oil,  which  has  suffered  most  in  the  recent 
decline,  provides  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  revenue  of  most  of  the  oil-producing  companies. 
Finally,  the  present  over-supply  is  regarded  merely  as 
a  temporary  phase.  Under  normal  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  there  will  be  a  ready  market  for  all  the  fuel  oil 
the  world  can  produce. 

One  imagines  that  some  day  the  rumours  which 
periodically  galvanize  Indo-China  Deferred  shares  into 
a  series  of  spectacular  jumps  of  £10  or  so,  will  be  set 
at  rest  by  a  bold  statement  of  amalgamation.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  great  pity  to  deprive  the  shipping  section 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  its  bright  particular  star. 
Considering  that  Indo-China  is  a  £5  share  quoted  at 
the  present  time  in  the  region  of  £40,  it  can  hardly 
have  done  anything  much  harm.  Threatened  shares 
live  long,  and  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  have 
carried  on  for  years  in  affluent  circumstances,  con¬ 
stantly  menaced  with  absorption  by  the  P.  &  O.  at, 
shall  We  say?  the  ridiculously  inadequate  price  of  £75. 

Dunlop’s  financial  difficulties  fade  into  comparative 
insignificance,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  its  Ameri¬ 
can  rival  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  Not  only 
have  present  liabilities  amounting  to  about  67,000,000 
dollars  to  be  met,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  contingent 
liability  of  some  18,250,000  dollars  in  respect  of  “  de¬ 
preciation  on  materials  covered  by  commitments  not  yet 
written  off.”  This  is  apparently  the  American  way  of 
putting  what  we  should  call  11  losses  on  forward  con¬ 
tracts.”  These  losses  have  been  incurred  in  respect 
of  rubber,  cotton,  and  fabric.  The  intention  is  to 
raise  debentures  and  what  is  termed  Prior  Preference 
Stock  to  the  tune  of  85,000,000  dollars,  and  to  pay  the 
company’s  trading  creditors,  not  in  cash,  but  mainly 
in  Preference  Stock.  With  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  smaller  claimants,  the  creditors  seem  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  arrangement. 

It  is  clear  from  the  report  of  United  Lankat  Planta¬ 
tions  for  the  financial  year  ended  October  last,  that  the 
production  of  cover  leaf  tobacco  for  cigars  remains  a 
very  profitable  enterprise.  The  company  shares  in  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  Sumatra  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
particular  leaf,  and  its  dividend  bears  w'itness  to  the 
highly  remunerative  nature  of  the  business.  It  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  regrettable  that  the  property 
.  should  have  been  sold  to  a  big  Dutch  undertaking  in 
the  same  line  of  business.  United  Lankat  shows  a 
divisible  surplus  of  £119,576,  and  is  distributing  30% 
in  all  for  the  past  year.  It  has  a  general  reserve  of 
£250,000,  an  investment  reserve  of  £25,000,  and  a 
tax  reserve  of  £10,000,  comparing  with  a  total  issued 
capital  of  £260,000.  However,  the  £1  shares  quoted 
in  the  region  of  90s.  are  shortly  to  be  exchanged  for 
100  guilder  shares  in  a  concern  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  the  Deli  Batavia  Maatschappij.  Apparently  the 
latter  has  no  particular  desire  to  take  over  the  rubber 
estate  of  1,000  acres,  also  the  property  of  LTnited 
Lankat;  so  this  will  be  retained.  Let  us  hope  the 
Dutch  company  will  have  reason  to  regret  the  omis¬ 
sion  at  a  later  stage. 


The  National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manu¬ 
facturers  publish  some  figures  relating  to  production 
last  year,  which  are  rather  surprising  in  view  of  the 
various  strikes,  notably  that  in  the  coal  trade,  which 
played  havoc  with  industry  in  general  during  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  year  of  labour  welfare  and  slump.  The 
output  of  pig-iron,  despite  the  adverse  effects  referred 
to,  reached  a  total  of  over  8  million  tons,  comparing 
with  less  than  7,400,000  tons  in  1919.  The  steel  pro¬ 
duction  also  underwent  substantial  expansion,  and  but 
for  the  coal  strike  would  have  exceeded  the  record  out¬ 
put  which  distinguished  1917-  the  United  States 

also  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  production  of 
both  products,  although  the  standard  of  some  previous 
years  was  not  attained.  The  Belgian  production  ex¬ 
ceptionally  underwent  a  sharp  decline  in  comparison 
with  the  results  of  i9I9-  Unfortunately,  the  trouble 
in  the  industrial  world  to-day  is  not  a  shortage  of  raw 
materials,  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  markets  for 
finished  products.  More  liberal  credit  facilities  are 
urgently  needed,  but  it  looks  as  though  they  will  be 
withheld  until  the  industries  of  the  country  are  at  their 
last  gasp. 

Judging  by  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  the  iron, 
steel,  and  tin-plate  trade,  we  may  take  it  that  there 
will  be  a  big  falling  off  in  production  this  year.  So 
serious  has  the  situation  become  that  the  Federation 
referred  to  above  has  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
formulate  a  scheme  to  which  the  work-people,  em¬ 
ployers,  and  the  State  should  contribute.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  a  pool  should  be  formed  representing 
the  various  interests.  A  reduction  in  wages  and  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  coal  are  inevitable,,  if  steel  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country  is  to  remain  a  live  industry. 
We  have  heard  much  about  key  industries,  but  those 
of  coal  and  steel  production  can  at  least  lay  claim  to 
the  term.  Innumerable  other  industries  are  waiting 
on  these  two,  and  not  until  the  prices  of  coal  and  steel 
come  down  can  we  look  for  any  recovery. 

The  sensational  drop  of  Vickers  shares  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  iis.,  was  the  market  feature  of  last  week. 
Rumours  regarding  a  new  issue  of  debentures  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  drop,  although  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  stock  has  been  out  of  favour  for  some  time.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  how  debentures  can  be  issued 
without  first  redeeming  the  Company’s  notes,  as  some 
protection  was  guaranteed  to  the  holders  of  these  when 
they  were  offered  to  the  public.  Not  only  has  the  re¬ 
cent  fall  been  severe,  but  it  has  been  gradual  also. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  dividend  at  the  last  meeting, 
shareholders  are,  naturally,  somewhat  perturbed.  The 
directors  will  have  to  offer  something  very  substantial 
and  very  safe  before  the  public  are  likely  to  come  for¬ 
ward  again  with  the  needful.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  those  who  read  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  that 
they  refused  to  disclose  what  payments  they  had  re¬ 
ceived.  These,  it  is  known,  were  very  large;  so  the 
unfortunate  position  of  the  Company  is  all  the  more 
deplorable.  Nor  did  the  disclosures  concerning  the 
transactions  between  the  Company  and  Sir  Percy  Scott 
and  Commander  Burney  inspire  much  confidence. 

Another  somewhat  unfortunate  concern  appears  to  be 
the  Northumberland  Shipbuilding  Company,  Ltd., 
with  its  98  million  shilling  shares,  and  20  million  other 
shilling  shares.  Doutless  there  was  a  watering  of  the 
capital  in  between,  but  at  one  time  the  shares  in  this 
Company  stood  at  a  very  high  figure,  while  to-day 
they  are  no  more  than  8d.  \  et  the  Company  was 

launched  with  flying  colours  and  much  optimistic  pub¬ 
licity.  There  is  to  be  no  dividend,  and  if  that  is  so  now, 
what  chance  is  there  of  one  in  1922?  Very  little,  i'et 
this  combine  includes  the  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  and 
Engineering  Company,  Doxford’s,  and  Workman  and 
Clarks  !  It  is  to  be  feared  that  those  who  invested 
their  well-gotten  or  ill-gotten  gains  after  the  Armistice 
are  living  to  rue  the  day  on  which  they  were  tempted 
to  let  them  out  of  their  hands. 
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tude,  no  better 
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friends,  than  this 
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is  a  similar  but  milder  blend 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

IN  the  division  last  Friday  the  Government  had  only 
io  votes  to  spare,  and  the  88  who  voted  against  the 
amendment  included  27  members  of  the  Ministry.  43 
Coalition  Tories  and  6  Coalition  Liberals  figured  in  the 
opposition.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  brought  into  the 
House  to  offer  a  Committee  on  Estimates ;  but  the 
person  who  is  satisfied  nowadays  with  Committees  must 
be  an  innocent,  or  a  hopeless  optimist.  The  various 
departments  are  most  extravagant,  and  have  got  beyond 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  must  be 
brought  up  short ;  and  now  that  the  Government  has 
had  this  shock  we  hope  it  may  profit  by  it.  They 
must  learn  that  their  schemes  cannot  be  carried  on  at  a 
cost  which  private  enterprise  would  find  ridiculous. 

Sir  Alfred  Mond,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  competent  men  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But,  thick-skinned,  and  with  a  voice  that 
sets  the  hearer’s  nerves  on  edge,  he  stings  the  House 
into  a  fury  of  irritability.  Although  on  Friday  last  he 
held  his  own  in  the  debate  with  opponents,  his  mere 
personality  created  such  hostility  that  he  nearly  brought 
defeat  on  the  Government.  And  this  is  not  the  first 
time  a  vote  has  been  imperilled,  because  entrusted  to  his 
pilotage.  Had  the  Stationery  Office  vote  been  in  the 
charge  of  a  popular  Minister,  it  might  have  gone 
through  with  little  difficulty.  Sir  Alfred  Mond  shares 
with  Lord  Winterton,  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  Colonel 
Arthur  Murray,  Mr.  Sugden  and  Mr.  Rupert  Gwynne, 
the  faculty  of  unconsciously  putting  up  the  back  of  the 
House  owing  to  unattractive  manner  or  voice. 

Personality  counts  for  much  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Remember  how  popular  are,  for  example,  Col. 
John  Ward,  the  Navvy  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Bridgeman.  The 
Prime  Minister  cannot,  of  course,  school  his  Ministers, 
but  he  should  take  account  of  the  ill-effect  of  their  un¬ 
acceptable  mannerisms,  as  seen  in  Sir  Alfred  Mond. 
Sir  Hamar  Greenwood’s  habit  of  over-emphasis  reduces 
his  power  to  convince  and  grates  on  his  audience.  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  has  created  difficulties  for  himself 


and  the  Government  by  a  childish  pomposity,  put  on, 
perhaps,  only  to  hide  shyness.  The  present  House  of 
Commons  is  said  to  contain  an  unusually  large  numbei 
of  able,  though  silent,  men.  Many  of  them  have,  by 
their  own  expert  abilities,  established  national  reputa¬ 
tions  before  entering  Parliament.  They  soon  detect 
pomposity,  self-advertisement,  insincerity,  or  superficial 
knowledge,  and  quietly  transfer,  to  their  just  niche, 
Ministers,  or  private  Members,  marked  by  such  charac¬ 
teristics.  But  they  remember  the  fact  when  a  proper 
opportunity  arrives — and  then  trouble  results. 

These  are  certainly  days  of  great  happenings.  Not 
only  has  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  been  turned  down 
in  a  Labour  stronghold,  but  the  Daily  News  is  on  the 
market.  There  is  more  than  a  slight  relationship  be¬ 
tween  these  two  straws  blowing  in  the  breezes  of 
spring.  For  many  years  the  Cadburys  have  worked 
through  the  “  Cocoa  Press  the  Daily  News  stood  for 
peace  at  any  price  throughout  the  war,  and  outside 
Ouaker  and  “  conchie  ”  circles,  was  extremely  un¬ 
popular.  Nor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  did  the  Star  help 
them:  much  with  its  combination  of  peace  propaganda 
and  turf  tips.  From  a  journalistic  standpoint,  the 
Daily  News  has  been  admirably  conducted. _  Mr. 
Gardiner  wields  a  pen  which  has  few  equals  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  on  occasion  he  has  trounced  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  severely  as  the  Northcliffe  Press. .  While  the 
disappearance  of  the  Cocoa  Press  may  be  inevitable  in 
these  days  of  financial  stress,  the  controversial  element 
it  maintained  will  be  greatly  missed.  Journalism  will 
be  the  loser,  if  the  Daily  News  joins  one  of  the  press 
gangs  which  are  becoming  a  menace  to  the  profession. 

Considering  the  money  received  by  Mr.  Churchill 
from  the  Press,  his  jibes  at  the  Times  were  ill-advised. 
(He  may  be  glad  in  the  near  future  to  have  friends. in 
Fleet  Street.)  Apart  from  that,  his  reply  to  the. critics 
of  the  Air  Ministry  was  entirely  sensible.  Evidently 
he  knows  the  underlying  motive  for  such  great  con¬ 
cern  on  their  part  at  the  lack  of  subsidies  for  civil 
aviation.  The  Handley-Page  air  service  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  has  stopped  for  lack  of  subsidy,  and  there  are 
more  outcries  against  alleged  parsimonious  treatment 
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by  the  Air  Ministry.  But,  if  we  remember  aright, 
Mr.  Handley  Page,  like  Mr.  Holt  Thomas,  floated  his 
aircraft  works  as  a  public  company  on  war-time  figures 
and  at  a  war-time  price.  We  know  the  value  of  that 
price  to-day,  and  so  do  the  shareholders — worse  luck 
for  them  !  Is  the  taxpayer’s  money  to  make  good 
these  differences  now?  It  is  not  very  likely.  If  any¬ 
thing  is  owing  to  the  shareholders  in  the  Aircraft  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  or  to  the  Handley  Page  Company, 
it  is  not  owing  from  British  taxpayers.  Our  Air  Ser¬ 
vice  was  a  plum-tree  long  enough.  We  do  not  object 
to  civil  aviation — far  from  it — but  we  do  object  to  an 
attempt  to  stampede  the  country  into  nourishing  milked 
cows. 

In  the  heat  of  the  Cardigan  electioneering  campaign 
Lady  Bonham  Carter  described  Captain  Evans  as  a 
puppet  and  a  pawn.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  in  the  best 
taste,  and  she,  of  all  people,  was  hardly  in  a  position 
so  to  describe  the  Coalition  candidate.  Yet  it  is  true 
of  three-fifths  of  the  House  of  Commons — puppets  in 
their  posturing  before  election  and  pawns  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Parliament,  where  they  look  for  guidance  to 
the  hand  which  feeds  them.  Devoid  of  courage  or 
conviction,  these  orators  of  the  hustings  become  in¬ 
articulate  at  Westminster.  Thus  we  expect  to  hear 
little  more  of  Captain  Evans  and  his  kind — party  men, 
safe  from  the  ministerial  stand-point,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  earmarked  for  promotion.  What  opportunity 
there  is  at  St.  Stephen’s  for  young  men  of  courage  and 
capacity,  clear-headed  and  clean-handed  !  A  dozen 
such  could  smash  the  pawn  and  puppet-mongers  who 
have  made  a  business  of  their  service. 

The  fortune  of  the  ballot  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  favoured  Beer,  and  Colonel  John  Gretton,  chairman 
of  Messrs.  Bass,  Ratcliff  &  Gretton,  by  drawing  third 
place  will  be  able  after  Easter  to  introduce  to  the  public 
his  Licensing  Bill,  and  to  invite  the  House  of  Commons 
to  give  a  second  reading  to  it.  We  hope  that  it  will 
receive  impartial  consideration,  and  not  be  killed  by  those 
who  have  water  on  the  brain.  It  is  over  two  hundred 
years  since  old  Henry  Aldrich  died,  and  his  familiar 
lines  are  as  good  now  to  all  but  faddists  as  in  the  days 
when  he  was  a  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  of  note  as  a  theologian,  musician,  and  poet. 
They  ran  : — 

“  If  on  my  theme  I  rightly  think 

There  are  five  reasons  why  men  drink. 

Good  wine;  a  friend;  because  I’m  dry, 

Or  lest  I  should  be  by  and  by 
Or — any  other  reason  why." 

We  think  the  fifth  and  definite  reason  nowadays  might 
be,  because  an  absolute  and  useless  Board  of  Control 
says,  You  mustn’t! 

It  has  not  taken  long  to  discover  that  coal  cannot 
pay  our  miners’  wages,  and  as  mine-owners  will  not 
keep  unprofitable  pits  in  use,  what  then?  Higher 
prices  and  unemployment.  Decontrol  has  come,  as  it 
was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  we  are  back 
once  more  to  the  insurmountable  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  The  country  can  no  longer  afford  to  help  any 
industry  at  the  expense  of  others — mining,  transport, 
or  anything  else  that  has  to  be  bolstered  up  by  tax¬ 
payers’  money.  One  thing  we  have  learned,  however, 
and  that  is  that  nationalisation  is  impracticable  and  a 
chimera.  Let  everyone  concerned  now  turn  to  the 
problem  in  a  new  spirit — no  longer  master  and  man 
at  enmity  one  with  the  other,  but  all  with  an  equal 
stake  in  their  industry.  Let  Messrs.  Hodges  and 
Smillie  look  to  the  future  rather  than  dwell  on  the  past, 
and  let  mine  managers  and  owners  see  that  every 
worker  receives  fair  treatment  at  their  hands  and  a 
wage  commensurate  with  the  value  of  his  service. 
Otherwise  both  must  suffer,  and  the  nation  with  them. 

What  the  men  now  want  is  that  the  industry  should 
be  treated  on  a  national  basis.  This  means  that  the 
poor  pit  is  supported  by  the  paying  ones.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  artificial  basis,  and  cannot  last  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  world.  One  would  have  to  extend  the  system 
to  farmers,  indeed,  to  every  one.  One  must  not  forget 


that  there  is  a  law  of  natural  selection  in  industry,  and 
that  a  place  is  made  commercially  successful  by  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  its  advantages.  Subsidies  would 
destroy  this  valuable  incentive  to  enterprise.  It  is  as 
hazardous  to  tamper  with  local  conditions  as  it  is  with 
national.  If  a  pit  pays  its  way,  its  working  is  permis¬ 
sible,  but  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  show'  a  profit  on  cost 
in  labour  and  capital,  it  becomes  a  liability,  whoever 
bears  the  loss. 

Despite  the  worries  of  European  nations  and  their 
debt  recovery  difficulties,  Ireland  obsesses  the  mind 
of  most  of  us  these  days.  We  trusted  Sir  Hamar 
Greenwood  more  when  we  knew  less  of  him.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  hardly  been  happy  in  his  choice  of 
Canadian  friends.  True,  some  were  without  honour 
in  their  own  country,  but  that  does  not  imply  that  they 
were  prophets,  any  of  them.  Yet  here  they  have  been 
honoured  without  stint;  so  at  least,  they  must  be  pro¬ 
fitable.  There  is  nothing  against  Sir  Hamar  Green¬ 
wood,  either  in  Canada  or  here;  yet  neither  is  there 
anything  to  warrant  his  selection  as  capable  of  great 
things.  A  preacher  of  the  more  oratorical  type,  he  has 
always  been  a  ready  speaker,  and  knows  well  how  to 
turn  a  phrase  or  tell  a  tale.  But  apart  from  a  pushing 
personality,  we  know  of  no  qualities  he  has  u'hich  are 
likely  to  solve  the  riddle  of  Ireland.  And,  let  the 
optimist  say  what  he  will,  the  Irish  question  is  far 
from  being  solved.  It  becomes  wrorse  daily,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Irish  Channel  there  are  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  and  capacity  of  those  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  pacification.  We  want  something  more 
reassuring  than  the  statements  of  the  last  few  days. 
Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  those 
well  qualified  to  judge  are  losing  faith  in  his  ability. 

How  inconsistent  is  the  Church  of  Rome  !  Car¬ 
dinal  Bourne,  like  Bishop  Cohalan  of  Cork,  has  de¬ 
nounced  the  murders  in  Ireland  by  Sinn  Fein,  while 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Irish  priests  ignore  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  both  by  passive  acquiescence.  More 
actively  inclined  is  the  Australian  Archbishop  Mannix, 
whose  crusade  of  political  agitation  has  aroused  much 
anger  in  Scotland,  where  the  secrecy  of  his  propaganda 
and  meetings  has  created  a  hostile  press  and  public. 
As  in  Liverpool,  the  Irish  in  Glasgow,  Greenock  and 
Leith  are  not  prized  as  the  most  desirable  citizens. 
Aliens  always,  they  are  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the 
authorities,  and  Scotland  resents  the  presence  in  her 
midst  of  an  avowed  agitator,  who  does  not  scruple  to 
carry  on  his  work  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  Despite 
the  romance  of  the  Stuarts,  which  was  more  in  song 
and  story  than  in  reality,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  never 
found  the  air  of  Scotland  congenial.  Archbishop 
Mannix  may  discover  that  to  his  cost. 

Employers  in  the  building  trades  have  decided  on  dilu¬ 
tion  and  will  listen  to  no  argument  against  adopting  the 
Government’s  recommendations  regarding  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  ex-soldiers.  Now  the  men  themselves  see  the 
hopelessness  of  their  position,  and  would  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity.  They  do  not  object,  we  hear,  to  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  ex-soldiers  being  admitted  to  their 
sacred  ranks — as  bricklayer’s  labourers.  The  mag- 
nanimitv  of  it !  Let  Sir  Robert  Horne  tell  these 
gentry  where  to  go  to.  What  an  absurd  attitude  for 
our  least-skilled  trade  to  adopt  !  Presumably  no  ex¬ 
soldier  is  capable  of  learning  to  lay  bricks.  He  may 
learn  to  throw'  them  quickly  enough. 

By  the  way,  what  happens  to  a  company  which 
changed  hands  during  the  period  of  E.P.D.,  and  which 
goes  into  liquidation  immediately  after?  The  last 
holder  assumes  the  liability  for  the  duty,  wre  presume. 
But  in  liquidation,  what  is  the  status  of  the  tax-col¬ 
lector,  and  what  are  his  rights?  The  movable  assets 
are  gone  or  mortgaged,  and  the  excess  profits  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  u'ar  contractor 
might  thus  diddle  both  the  buyers  of  his  concern  and 
the  Government,  which  gave  him  contracts  subject  to 
his  paying  E.P.D.  Probably  the  Treasury  know  how 
to  handle  such  cases.  We  hope  they  do,  for  there  are 
many. 
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As  for  Germany  being-  bankrupt,  or  anywhere  near 
bankrupt,  the  idea  is  absurd,  and  the  figures  offered  by 
her  Government  may  prove  misleading.  At  all  events 
many  Germans  appear  to  be  living  very  comfortably. 
Take,  as  an  instance,  their  sport.  Last  year  yacht- 
racing  was  both  popular  and  successful  in  Germany, 
while  in  this  country  it  was  disappointing.  We  had  a 
few  large  boats  racing,  perhaps  ten  at  the  most,  but  not 
many  of  the  smaller  classes.  Yet  in  Germany  regatta 
after  regatta  produced  50  and  60  racing  yachts,  owned 
largely  by  young  men  of  the  middle  and  upper  middle 
classes.  Many  yachts  are  being  built  in  Germany  to¬ 
day,  not  only  for  the  use  of  Germans  in  German  waters, 
but  for  various  foreign  owners.  Evidently  quite  a  brisk 
business  is  being  done  in  this  one  sport  alone,  all  of 
which  goes  to  prove  that  Germany  is  by  no  means  bank¬ 
rupt,  either  of  money  or  optimism. 

A  painter  (30),  was  charged  at  Willesden  on  Mon¬ 
day,  with  obtaining  charitable  contributions  by  fraud. 
The  police  stopped  him  going  into  public-houses  and 
collecting  in  the  street  in  a  home-made  box  on  the  side 
of  which  was  printed  “  These  are  unemployed  ex¬ 
soldiers.”  When  arrested,  he  admitted  that  he  was 
“  working  on  his  own,”  had  no  permit,  and  took  all 
the  money.  He  gathered  over  30s.  in  two  hours.  He 
had  a  quantity  of  verse  of  the  11  I’ve  fought  and  bled 
for  England,  now  what  will  England  do  for  me?  ” 
type,  which  he  purchased  at  2s.  c)d.  a  gross  to  sell  at 
2d.  each.  A  long  list  of  convictions  against  him  in¬ 
cluded  deserting  from  the  Army. 

We  have  already  denounced  this  collecting-box 
business.  It  is  demoralising  to  him  who  gives  and 
him  who  takes.  If  the  public  cannot  learn  a  little 
sense,  it  is  time  that  cases  like  this  were  printed  in 
big  letters,  and  advertised  on  the  hoardings.  The 
luxury  of  pitying  ‘‘the  poor”  and  being  generous  to 
them,  doubtless  makes  people  “  feel  good,”  as  the 
Americans  say;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  foolish  and 
pernicious  excesses  of  sentimentalism.  They  should 
find  out  the  classes  worth  supporting  and  might  begin 
with  the  hospitals. 

Last  week  we  published  Messrs.  Keliher’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  publication  called  ‘  Sea  Pie,’  but  we  are  not 
altogether  satisfied.  Why  was  it  turned  into  a  Lim¬ 
ited  Liability  Company,  and  why  and  whence  came  the 
capital?  To  finance  it,  doubtless.  But  could  the 
Navy  League  not  have  undertaken  the  work?  And  if 
the  artists  and  authors  are  paid,  why  offer  11  grateful 
acknowledgments  ”  in  the  book?  We  do  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  Messrs.  Keliher  acted  in  good  faith, 
but  the  fact  that  the  publication  has  failed  to  produce 
a  profit  is  hardly  relevant  to  the  intention.  Further¬ 
more,  as  ‘  Sea  Pie  ’  was  published  in  aid  of  King 
George’s  Fund  for  Sailors,  no  income-tax  would  have 
been  charged,  had  the  monies  been  administered  by 
that  Fund.  We  repeat,  that  in  fairness  to  authors, 
artists,  and  publishers,  all  publications  conducted  for 
charitable  purposes  should  be  clearly  identified  and 
controlled  by  recognised  charitable  organisations. 

Not  long  ago  we  commented  upon  a  new  aeroplane 
wing  which  bid  fair  to  revolutionise  flying.  This  inven¬ 
tion  embodied  long-recognised  aero-dynamical  facts  in 
an  ingenious  manner.  The  firm  that  produced  this 
innovation,  however,  is  curtailing  its  activities,  and 
meantime  another  wing,  on  far  more  original  lines,  has 
been  evolved  by  another  firm,  and  is  now  being  tested 
in  the  north  of  England.  As  the  art  of  flying  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  it  seems  probable  that  both  these  and  other 
designs  are  merely  experiments  which  will  eventually  be 
discarded  in  favour  of  something  as  yet  undiscovered. 
The  ideal  aeroplane,  and  one  essential  for  general  use, 
is  that  which  rises  perpendicularly.  It  is  therefore 
interesting  to  note  that  a  Frenchman  claims  actually  to 
have  constructed  a  helicopter  which  will  draw  a  machine 
straight  upwards,  and  which,  when  tested,  gave  satis¬ 
factory  results. 


Lord  Moulton  is  rightly  keen  on  the  development  of 
chemical  industry  within  the  British  Isles,  and  he  has 
expressed  his  views  more  than  once.  We  should 
certainly  foster  the  preparation  of  chemicals  for  com¬ 
mercial,  agricultural,  and  medical  use;  but  we  cannot 
forget  the  recent  protest  by  those  engaged  in  chemical 
research,  that  their  labours,  and  the  public  funds  sup¬ 
plied  for  their  sustenance,  were  going  straight  into  the 
pockets  of  the  monopolists  who  now  control  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  our  chemicals.  Lord  Moulton  should  know 
this  as  well  as  anyone.  Public  funds  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  order  that  private  persons  may  reap  the  bene¬ 
fit,  nor  should  the  importation  of  chemicals  be  stopped, 
if  that  will  leave  these  parties  in  a  position  to  dictate 
terms  to  the  public  for  their  wares. 

According  to  French  law,  any  person  attacked  has 
the  right  to  reply  to  the  criticism  of  a  newspaper  at  the 
same  length.  The  Court  has  consequently  decided 
that  MM.  Silvain  and  Jaubert  have  the  right  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mendes  a  retort  equal 
in  length  to  the  review  of  their  version  of  the  ‘  Persae  ’ 
of  Aeschylus.  While  this  sounds  fair,  it  is,  we  think, 
rather  foolish.  Authors  are  bound  to  overrate  their 
own  work,  and  always  ready  to  discover  deliberate 
malice  in  criticism.  Personal  bias,  which  leads  to  in¬ 
justice,  or  more  often  in  the  present  day  to  an  overdose 
of  praise,  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  Any  writer  of  note 
makes  friends  and  enemies,  and  the  chief  business  of 
an  honest  editor  is  to  see  that  he  is  not  cajoled  into 
obvious  exaggeration  by  the  one  or  the  other.  For 
our  own  part,  when  we  publish— which  is  seldom — we 
do  not  reply  to  what  the  critics  think  of  us,  unless, 
perhaps,  they  get  wrong  in  a  matter  of  fact.  We  re¬ 
call  old  Bentley’s  reflection,  “  Depend  upon  it,  no  man 
was  ever  written  down  but  by  himself.” 

The  language  of  modern  Greece  from  time  to  time 
becomes  a  theme  of  violent  excitement  among  the 
people  who  inherit  the  traditions  of  Athens.  Is  the  written 
language,  which  approximates  to  classic  Greek,  or  the 
spoken,  which  is  a  good  deal  worn  down  and  contami¬ 
nated  with  foreign  elements,  to  be  taught  in  schools,  or 
is  the  boy  to  acquire  both?  M.  Venizelos  went  in  for 
the  popular  language  and  a -simplified  syntax.  Now 
that  he  is  out  of  power,  his  reforms  are  likely  to  be 
reversed.  The  vulgate  or  Malliari  tongue  is  pretty  far, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  classical  Greek ;  and  whatever 
natural  sentiment  may  proclaim  about  the  traditions 
and  glories  of  the  past,  the  Greeks  we  meet  know  much 
less  about  Homer  and  other  admired  Greek  classics 
than  we  do  ourselves. 

In  America  they  do  everything  on  a  grand  scale,  in¬ 
cluding  the  freaks.  We  read  that  at  Waukegan, 
Illinois,  an  eight-year-old  girl  has,  except  for  three 
pauses  of  an  hour,  talked  incessantly  for  236  hours. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  connected  with  a  partial 
dislocation  of  the  vertebrae,  thought  to  be  due  to  falls 
in  early  childhood,  but  not  noticed  until  the  results  were 
exaggerated  by  dancing-lessons.  If  this  discovery  is 
confirmed,  it  opens  up  a  chance  of  relief  for  some  suf¬ 
fering  audiences.  Lamb  wanted  to  examine  the 
bumps  of  the  Philistine  official  who  intruded  on  the 
party  which  included  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Haydon.  Now  some  people  will  want  to  put  a  doctor 
on  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  voluble  virago. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Basil  Blackwood,  of 
Oxford,  has  acquired  A.  H.  Bullen’s  Shakespeare  Head 
Press  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  It  would  have  been  a  pity 
if  a  place  of  fine  traditions  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
all-important  claims  of  cheap  commerce.  Mr.  Black¬ 
wood  is  going  to  publish  at  the  Press  books  of  literary 
and  artistic  merit,  and  to  develop  its  practice  of  fine 
printing.  This  side  of  the  business  will  be  in  the  expert 
hands  of  Mr.  Bernard  Newdigate.  There  are  still  some 
masterpieces  of  literature  which  we  have  not  seen  in  a 
worthy  form,  ‘  King  Lear,’  for  instance. 
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PRESIDENT  HARDING’S  LEGACY. 

N  March  4th  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  retires 
from  the  White  House,  doubtless  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  groves  whence  he  came.  One  of  these 
has  already  bid  £4,000  a  year  for  the  autocratic  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  historian  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  ‘  The 
American  People.’  As  Chief  Executive,  Mr.  Wilson 
himself  passes  into  New  World  history  as  the  most 
despotic  of  them  all;  and  in  his  place  we  shall  have  Mr. 
Warren  G.  Harding,  the  suave  shepherd  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  and  the  self-styled  “  harmonizer  ”  of 
men  and  their  many  differences. 

Now  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  as  the  new 
President  confers  with  the  “  best  minds  ”  which  he 
proposes  to  call  into  council,  he  does  not  consider  the 
problems  which  confront  his  Administration  even  more 
formidable  than  those  which  beset  his  obstinate  pre¬ 
decessor  during  the  War.  Mr.  Harding’s  party  spent 
$3,500,000  in  the  whirlwind  campaign  which  put  him  at 
the  head  of  American  affairs.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  made  169  speeches  in  three  months,  and  he  called 
upon  a  continent-nation  to  pull  its  destiny  out  of  “  the 
quagmire  of  Democratic  incapacity.” 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  new  President  is  by  no  means 
sure  of  the  ground  he  has  won.  If  the  Isolationists 
pull  him  one  way,  the  Internationalists  tug  adversely 
in  another.  And  the  masses  are  “  100  per  cent.  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  intent  only  upon  a  new  lease  of  prosperity  and 
power,  such  as  is  due  to  a  people  whose  belated  inter¬ 
vention  with  men  and  money  “  won  the  war.” 

Mr.  Harding  has  no  experience  of  foreign  affairs  and 
must  leave  them  mainly  to  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
He  has  paid  three  visits  to  Europe  as  an  ordinary 
American  tourist.  He  went  down  to  Panama  and  came 
back  convinced  that  America  needs  a  huge  mercantile 
marine,  together  with  a  proportionate  Navy  to  ensure 
its  safety  from  great  post-war  rivals.  He  must  needs 
rely  upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittees  and  the  advice  of  such  Senators  as  Mr.  Phelan 
of  California,  Mr.  McKellar  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Porter  McCumber,  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  Irish  names.  It  will 
be  remarked  that  anti-British  bias  is  much  in  evidence 
when  even  native  witnesses  of  eminence  are  called  upon 
to  testify.  Admiral  Sims  found  his  President  11  dis¬ 
pleased  ”  with  him.  “  He  regards  me  as  owned  by 
the  (British)  Admiralty,”  that  able  sailor  wrote  to  Mr. 
Walter  Page  in  London. 

Baited  before  a  Finance  Committee,  the  Chicago 
banker,  Mr.  Charles  Dawes,  said  boldly,  “  f  don’t 
like  this  criticism  of  the  British.”  He  was  not 
“  ashamed,”  he  said,  “  to  stand  up  for  England.” 

Poor  Mr.  Franklin,  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine,  when  taxed  with  “  secret  pacts  ”  by  Senator 
Jones,  drew  a  pathetic  picture  of  himself  as  a  suspect 
and  a  pariah,  accused  of  pro-British  manipulation  of  the 
stock  of  his  concern.  “  We  feel  we  are  outcasts  with 
only  a  home  in  mid-Atlantic.  In  England  they  call  us 
Americans,  and  here  in  the  United  States  we  are  called 
‘  British.’  ” 

America’s  relations  with  the  Allied  Governments  are 
still,  we  fear,  not  what  they  might  be.  President 
Harding,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Taft  tells  us,  is  still  without 
“  a  definite  program.”  He  has  vague  ideas  about  a 
new  League  of  his  own,  but  is  still  in  “  an  accommo¬ 
dating  frame  of  mind  as  to  the  details.” 

But  this  easy-going  frame  of  mind  does  not  extend 
to  money  matters,  in  spite  of  the  sound  advice  given 
to  the  American  Government  by  financiers  who  are  as¬ 
suredly  among  the  ‘‘  best  minds  ”  available.  Thus  in 
1919,  Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip,  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  counselled  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  to  remit  the  loans  made  to  Britain 
and  France.  He  viewed  the  world’s  economic  problem 
as  a  whole,  with  America  as  much  interested  as  any 
other  in  the  state  of  the  exchanges  and  international 
trade  in  general.  Mr.  Vanderlip  pointed  out  that 
Europe  had  lost  the  earning  power  of  12,000,000  men, 
whereas  America’s  loss  was  only  200,000.  Then 
America  had  made  so  much  money  that  she  had  paid 
off  all  her  obligations,  whereas  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
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the  war  was  a  total  loss,  with  nothing  whatever  to 
show  for  outlay  and  energy  which  had  been  purely  des¬ 
tructive. 

Mr.  Festus  Wade,  of  St.  Louis,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association,  gave  similar 
evidence  in  Paris.  It  would  be  “  good  business  ” 
Mr.  Wade  thought,  to  remit  the  Allied  debts,  on  the 
ground  that  Shylock  methods  did  but  overreach  them¬ 
selves,  and  injured  the  creditor  in  the  end. 

What  are  the  facts  about  these  loans?  We  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  United  States  should  advance  large 
sums  to  France  and  Italy.  But  America  preferred  to 
lend  to  us  in  the  first  instance,  since  Britain’s  security 
and  guarantee  appeared  to  be  sounder.  We  passed 
on  the  loans,  and  wTe  now  owe  America  £867,000,000. 
It  was  proposed  that  411  the  Allied  debts  should  be  can¬ 
celled.  Russia  owes  us  £568,000,000;.  we  advanced  a 
further  £1,731,000,000  to  eight  or  more  of  the  Allied 
Powers. 

But  our  proposals  for  total  or  partial  remission,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  tells  us,  “  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.”  Therefore  there 
is  nothing  for  us  but  to  “  meet  our  obligations,”  and 
that  “  we  are  preparing  to  do.” 

In  the  Washington  Congress  Britain  figures  as  a 
trickster  who — according  to  Mr.  Fess  of  the  Lower 
House — has  made  £20,000,000,000  through  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  mandate,  and  other  trade  advantages  due  to 
the  war.  Mr.  Blenton  of  Texas  counsels  Uncle  Sam 
to  put  his  foot  down  firmly,  and  insist  upon  “  every 
dollar  owing  to  us  from  foreign  nations.” 

Add  to  all  this  the  Big  Navy  agitation,  which  Mr. 
Wilson  began  in  1916,  and  confirmed  two  years  later 
when  the  Senate  refused  his  League.  Add  the  German 
and  Irish  propaganda.  Add  the  protests  to  Japan  over 
her  occupation  of  Shantung  and  Siberia— to  which  are 
now  added  protests  over  the  cable-station  of  Yap  in 
the  Carolines — and  one  begins  to  see  that  President 
Harding’s  four  years’  term  will  call  for  all  the  har¬ 
monizing  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Add  also  thorny  domestic  problems,  such  as  the  Oil 
Export  Embargo  and  the  new  immigration  proposal, 
which  is  to  admit  a  bare  five  per  cent,  of  each  nation¬ 
ality  already  resident  in  the  United  States.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  oil  is  very  urgent.  A  couple  of  decades  will  see 
America’s  own  resources  nearly  exhausted.  By  next 
year  she  will  have  12,000,000  motor-cars  calling  for 
liquid  fuel,  to  say  nothing  of  ships  at  sea  and  the  en¬ 
gines  of  land  and  air  besides. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  soreness  against  Great 
Britain  as  the  mandatory  of  Mesopotamia,  where  there 
is  to  be  “  no  discrimination  against  the  nationals  of 
any  State  which  is  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.”  Then  all  this  friction  and  uncertainty  have 
produced  unemployment  on  a  great  scale. 

There  are  also  sweeping  demands  from  the  Socialist 
and  Farmer  Labour  element,  from  North  Dakota  to 
Utah,  so  that  the  new  President,  laying  the  legacy  of 
woe  which  he  inherits  from  Mr.  Wilson  before  his 
counsellors  in  the  Cabinet  Chamber  of  the  White 
House,  may  very  well  agree  with  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch, 
who  was  chief  financial  adviser  to  the  American  Dele¬ 
gation  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 

11  The  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,”  says 
Mr.  Baruch,  “  did  not  complete  its  history.  It  really 
began  it.”  It  is  now  “  up  to  ”  the  new  harmonizer  to 
fit  the  United  States  into  the  new  comity,  striking  the 
balance  between  Isolation  and  the  new  insistent  school 
of  Internationalism  which  maintains  that  the  “  Keep 
Out  ”  policy  is  now  as  dead  as  Washington  himself, 
and  America  “  one  of  us  ”  in  the  new  oversight  and 
guardianship  of  our  common  civilisation. 

LECTURITIS. 

ANEW  epidemic  demands  a  new  name.  The 
vogue  for  perpetual  lectures  has  lately  arisen 
among  us  and  is  much  favoured,  especially  by 
ladies  both  of  the  cultivated  and  uncultural  orders.  The 
craze — is  it  American? — has  followed  and  is  not  un¬ 
connected  with  the  vogue  of  committees  which  marked 
the  wish  to  ‘‘do  something  ”  in  a  colloquial  sort  of 
way  during  the  war.  Bridge  is  always  with  us,  but 
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those  who  resort  so  restlessly  to  lectures  are  mostly 
devoid  of  the  bridge  habit.  They  are  not  frivolous  and 
rarely  humorous.  They  do  not  dance,  they  do  not 
“  jazz  ”  Some  of  them  still  sit  on  those  perennial 
committees  and  organise  matinee  performances  for 
charities  under  the  lead  of  titled  patronesses  with  a 
war-smile.  Most  of  their  time  is  spent  in  sending  out 
countless  appeals  and  emphasizing  how  very  hard  this 
labour  is  to  which  they  are  sentenced.  They  can  beg 

_ though  to  dig,  after  the  Armistice,  they  are  ashamed. 

But  the  intervals  are  spent  in  rushing  from  one  lecture 
to  another.  They  suffer  from  “  Lecturitis,”  and  they 
are  continually  dwelling  on  the  pains  that  they  endure. 
These  lectures  are  a  sort  of  short  cut — a  high  Rigi  rail¬ 
way — to  seriousness.  People  feel  that  they  are  im¬ 

proving  themselves  by  roaming  from  sweet  to  sweet, 
and  diving  from  depth  to  depth,  from  Shakespeare  to 
Shockemoff  (have  you  never  heard  of  him?),  from 
astronomy  to  aesthetics,  from  the  equator  to  economics, 
from  the  renaissance  to  the  paulo-post-futurists,  from 
fiddlesticks  to  eugenics,  from  “  Beethoven  as  an  An¬ 
archist,”  to  “  The  Bolshevism  of  Balzac,”  from  Kant 
to  Communism,  from  the  oldest  thing  out  to  the  newest 
thing  in.  The  subject  does  not  so  much  matter;  it  is 
the  lecturer  who  counts,  and  he  is  really  a  donnish  male 
who  is  consumed  with  a  zeal  for  imparting  knowledge, 
sometimes  however,  he  is  “  sympathetic,  he  talks  to 
you  about  yourself.  Till  quite  recently  he  was— to  put 
it  vulgarly— almost  “  hard  up.”  He  has  found  a  new 
and  paying  profession  at  last.  He  is  professor  in  or¬ 
dinary '(for  all  knowledge  is  his  province)  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  les  precienses  ridicules,  and  the  chair  is  re¬ 
munerative.  But  the  worst  is  that  he  does  not  make 
the  full  use  of  his  opportunities.  In  the  first  place  w^e 
have  not  yet  heard  of  his  marrying  an  attentive  heiress. 
In  the  second,  he  has  usually  a  scant  sense  of  humour. 
He  does  not  attempt  what  a  wit  of  our  acquaintance 
once  achieved,  when  he  happened  to  take  a  most 
“  cultured  ”  lav-devotee  of  Renaissance  Art  in  to 
dinner.  During  the  course  of  conversation,  which 
turned  on  Orvieto  and  its  Cathedral,  he  asked  her  if 
she  had  not  admired  the  masterpieces  of  that  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  genius  Oggi.  She  was  not  to  be 
outdone.'  She  had;  she  was  an  enthusiast  of  Oggi  and 
all  his  works.  One  by  one  in  romantic  place  after 
place,  he  specified  the  chefs  d’ceuvre.  She  knew  them 
all,  and  supplied  fresh  instances,  even  more  wonder¬ 
ful.  Thus  mutually  they  u-ent  on  from  strength  to 
strength,  and  from  fabrication  to  fabrication.  For 
indeed,  “  Oggi  ”  never  existed.  The  wit  had  created 
him.  That  man  was  born  before  his  time.  In  these 
days  he  would  have  done  quite  well. 

Anv  theory  will  serve  the  lecturer’s  turn,  which  is  to 
provoke  and  promote  lecturitis.  It  may  be  Psycho¬ 
analysis,”  which  has  a  good  mouth-satisfying  sound. 
Miss  Penguin  adores  the  psycho-analyser  and  relates 
all  her  depressions  to  a  forgotten  episode  in  remote 
childhood.  It  may  be  “  Spiritism.”  Lady  Doodle 
idolises  the  excitement  and  insists  on  occular  demon¬ 
strations. 

Mrs.  Tweedle-Dum  dotes  on  everything  with  a  hu¬ 
manitarian  twinge  and  has  abandoned  the  slums  for 
the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  are  delightfully  “  remote, 
unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.”  It  may  be  Moliere 
as  a  Freemason,”  with  an  antediluvian  Frenchman  for 
spokesman,  who  has  been  speechless  since  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  ceased.  The  Countess  of  Clanclackan  warrants 
these  lectures  as  hall-marked — Freemason’s  Hall 
marked.  And  then  his  accent!  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
hear  him,  although,  of  course,  like  all  Parisians,  he 
speaks  so  fast.  But  we  are  afraid  that  here  our  Gallic 
galloper  is  dangerously  akin  to  the  inventor  of  Oggi. 
Again,  it  may  be  the  11  Symbolism  of  Dante  or  Did 
Bach  compose  for  the  Bagpipes?  ”  These  are  grave 
themes  indeed.  Ladies  bring  note-books  with  them, 
and  go  away  wondering,  like  Goldsmith’s  school- 
children,  that  “  One  small  head  could  carry  all  he 
knew.” 

These  modern  Vanessas  w’ho  frequent  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  diminutive  Swifts,  or  shall  we  rather  say? 
the  Mrs.  Thrales  who  gape  at  the  oracles  of  our  minor 
Dr.  Johnsons,  are  never  satisfied  with  one  subject  or 


one  exponent.  They  are  perpetually  in  quest  of  nerve- 
racking  novelties,  and  as  perpetually  comparing  one 
lecturer  with  another.  The  consequence  is  that  they 
suffer  from  indigestion — in  a  word  from  Lecturitis. 
And  in  the  main,  though  often  subconsciously,  their  aim 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  palmist-frequenters  in  one 
way  or  another  to  hear  about  themselves.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  to  take  a  course  of  the  theatres, 
where,  for  good  or  ill,  we  at  least  escape  from  ourselves 
for  two  hours  or  even  more.  Like  the  Athenians,  they 
are  in  constant  search  after  11  some  new  thing,  and  as 
constantly  returning  on  that  old  thing,  themselves 
what  they  ‘‘  have  so  often  felt  ”  and  the  rest  of  it.  St. 
Paul,  who  lectured  on  Mars  Hill,  took  a  different  ply  to 
that  of  our  present  lecturers.  He  did  not  promote  in¬ 
trospection.  He  sought  to  lift  his  audience  above  and 
outside  themselves.  Yet  imagine  the  modern  use  that 
would  be  now  made  of  his  transcendent  theme— of  the 
“  Unknown  God  ”?  Why,  we  should  have  the  sen¬ 
sational  press  advertising  it  at  once,  and  the  cinema 
would  get  hold  of  it  almost  before  the  interviewers  had 
grabbed  it.  And  all  the  other  lecturers  would  be  called 
to  mind,  or  in  order,  or  in  aid,  by  all  the  ladies,  metro¬ 
politan  or  suburban,  to  establish  or  confute  it. 

By  all  means  have  lectures,  and  lively  lectures  too, 
but  not  as  an  amusement,  or  as  a  pretext  for  amuse¬ 
ment  among  such  as  are  barred  from  other  makeshifts. 
Lectures  are  not  amusing.  Bach,  for  example,  is  not 
amusing.  But  lectures  may  be  interesting,  though 
they  are  usually  interesting  only  to  those  who  know 
something  of  the  subject.  Interest,  however,  in  fatigu¬ 
ing  multiplicity  is  impossible,  nay,  preposterous,  and 
that  is  why  in  our  flippant  way  we  have  ventured  to 
raise  our  voice  against  Lecturitis,  though  we  are  far 
from  desiring  to  deprive  the  new-born  lecturer  of  his 
income.  By  all  means  let  him  lecture  on  nursery- 
rhymes  or  Christies,  which  can  be  dismissed  lightly  and 
within  brief  limits,  or  on  any  generalities  which  may 
pass  the  time;  but  let  him  leave  the  infinite  alone,  and 
spare  us  short  cuts  to  amusing  education. 

TWO  HOGARTH  CLUBS. 

IN  two  instances  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
British  School  of  Painting  has  been  given  to  social 
art  clubs.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  name  of  Hogarth  should  have 
been  chosen  by  a  band  of  young  artists,  which  had  but 
one  principle,  as  stated  by  Ruskin,  “  that  of  absolute 
uncompromising  truth  in  all  that  it  does,  obtained  by 
working  everything,  down  to  the  most  minute  detail 
from  nature,  and  from  nature  only.”  Hogarth  held 
no  such  views. 

It  is  said,  however,  his  name  was  fixed  upon,  in 
order  to  do  homage  to  the  stalwart  founder  of  modern 
English  art.  This  first  Hogarth  Club  was  established 
in  1838  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  It  was 
situated  at  No.  6,  Waterloo  Place,  and  its  objects  were 
“  to  hold  meetings  in  the  club-rooms,  and  to  enable  the 
artistic  members  to  place  their  works  therein  for 
private  view,  from  the  1st  February  till  the  31st  May, 
or  at  other  periods  when  convenient  to  the  members 
individually.”  The  members  consisted  of  three 
classes  :— Artistic,  Non-Artistic  and  Honorary..  Town 
members  were  styled  :  “  Resident  ”  and  Country  ’Tu¬ 
bers  “  Non-Resident.”  Ordinary  meetings  of  the  Club 
were  held  once  a  week,  but  the  rooms  were  open  to 
the  members  at  all  times.  Late  hours  were  kept,  for 
according  to  the  rules  no  business  was  to  be  introduced 
at  General  Meetings  after  twelve  o’clock  (midnight). 
With  the  exception  of  Millais,  all  seven  founders  of  the 
P.R.B.  were  members,  namely: — Dante  Rossetti,  Hol¬ 
man  Hunt,  Arthur  Hughes,  J.  W.  Inchbold,  W.  M. 
Rossetti  and  F.  G.  Stephens.  Amongst  other  noted 
artists  were  Madox  Brown,  Ruskin,  Burne-Jones, 
Watts  and  Leighton.  Swinburne  was  a  non-artistic 
member.  The  honorary  list  included  the  names  of 
Browning,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  and  Tennyson. 

It  was  claimed  by  its  founders  that  the  Club  wou 
promote  harmony  amongst  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession,  but  Holman  Hunt  in  his  ‘  Pre-Raphael- 
itism  and  the  P.R.B.,’  says  “  The  most  I  expected  of 
it  was  that  it  would  show  the  degree  of  combination 
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that  was  possible  amongst  non-members  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  and  this  when  established  it  did  but  negatively.” 

Almost  from  the  first  there  appear  to  have  been  con¬ 
tinual  dissensions,  and  Holman  Hunt  further  states 
that  the  Club  was  conducted  in  an  envious  spirit.  On 
one  occasion  Rossetti  on  seeing  ‘  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  ’  hung  on  the  walls  immediately  ordered  his 
own  works  to  be  removed.  At  another  time  Madox 
Brown,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  hanging  of  his  pic¬ 
tures,  arrived  early  one  morning  and  took  them  away 
in  a  cab.  Protests  were  made  that  in  balloting  for  new 
members  decisions  were  directed  by  prejudice,  not 
against  the  candidates,  but  against  the  nominators  and 
seconders.  The  elections  took  place  at  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  members,  votes  by  proxy  were  admissible, 
and  two  black  balls  were  sufficient  to  exclude  a  can¬ 
didate.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Club  had  only 
a  short  existence. 

The  second  Hogarth  Club  was  started  about  1870. 
Numerous  young  artists  residing  in  the  North  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  frequently  dining  together  at  an  Italian 
restaurant  in  the  Euston  Road,  conceived  the  idea  of 
promoting  a  students’  club.  An  informal  meeting  for 
its  foundation  was  held  at  James  Linton’s  house  in 
Park  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  at  which  Luke  Fildes, 
Robert  W.  Macbeth,  E.  J.  Gregory  and  other  artists 
were  present.  At  the  suggestion  of  Linton  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  it  should  be  called  the  Hogarth  Club,  so  that 
it  might  be  distinctly  British.  Two  years,  however, 
elapsed  before  the  first  formal  meeting  was  convened. 
It  was  held  at  the  Horse  Shoe  Tavern,  Tottenham 
Court  Road;  Edwin  Edwards,  the  etcher,  was  elected 
President,  and  Linton  became  Treasurer.  A  house 
was  taken  on  the  west  side  of  Fitzroy  Square,  where 
sketching  and  life  classes  were  introduced.  The  club 
remained  there  for  about  a  year,  when  more  suitable 
premises  were  acquired  at  No.  84,  Charlotte  Street. 
Annual  conversaziones,  held  on  the  evening  before  the 
day  for  sending  to  the  Royal  Academy,  became  a 
special  feature  of  the  club.  These  entertainments  were 
most  successful,  and  the  rooms  were  crowded  with 
members  and  their  friends.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  paintings,  destined  for  Burlington  House;  musical 
performances  were  arranged;  and  the  proceedings 
lasted  with  great  hilarity  till  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning. 

In  1881  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the  club  to  a  more 
central  position  in  the  West  End,  and  No.  27,  Albe¬ 
marle  Street  was  leased.  Bohemian  manners  and 
customs  were  fast  becoming  extinct.  Churchwardens 
and  other  clay  pipes  were  no  longer  considered  de 
rigueur;  instead,  cigarettes  became  the  fashion,  and 
tall  hats  made  their  appearance  in  the  club.  The  life 
class  was  abandoned,  but  the  conversaziones  continued 
to  be  very  popular.  On  the  occasion  of  a  member  of 
the  club  being  elected  to  the  Royal  Academy,  it  was 
customary  to  hold  a  dinner  in  his  honour.  Colin 
Hunter,  R.  W.  Macbeth,  E.  J.  Gregory,  Seymour 
Lucas,  and  W.  L.  Wyllie  were  all  thus  entertained. 
In  order  to  provide  increased  accommodation,  the  club 
was  removed  in  1887  to  more  commodious  premises  at 
No.  36,  Dover  Street.  Here  two  years  later  a  row 
occurred  between  two  of  the  members,  Whistler  and 
Stott  “  of  Oldham.”  At  the  time  it  created  con¬ 
siderable  commotion  in  artistic  circles*  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  According  to  a  letter,  which  Whistler 
addressed  to  the  Committee,  he  and  John  R.  Reid,  the 
artist,  were  sitting  alone  in  the  club  about  midnight, 
when  Stott  entered  and  insulted  him  by  calling  him  “  a 
liar  and  a  coward,”  whereupon  Whistler  slapped  Stott 
in  the  face,  and  according  to  Whistler’s  version  the  in¬ 
cident  closed  “  by  a  kick  administered  upon  a  part  of 
Mr.  Stott  of  Oldham’s  body  that  finally  turned  towards 
me,  and  that  I  can  leave  him  to  specify.”  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fracas  was  published  in  the  L’ Independence 
beige,  and  a  hint  given  at  the  possibility  of  a  duel  being 
the  outcome.  It  was  repeated  in  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  A  letter  subsequently  appeared 
in  the  latter  journal  from  Stott,  giving  his  account  of 
the  “  unpleasantness.”  He  said  that  “  all  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  difference  in  physique 
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between  Mr.  Whistler  and  myself  will  be  able  to  judge 
for  themselves  of  the  probability  of  his  ridiculous  ver¬ 
sion  of  what  followed.”  The  Committee  decided  that 
a  general  apology  to  the  club,  which  Mr.  Stott  had 
already  tendered,  was  insufficient  without  an  individual 
one  to  Whistler.  They  informed  Whistler  that  they 
learnt  with  surprise  a  translation  of  his  letter  to  them 
had  appeared  in  L' Independence  beige  before  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  considering  it.  The  action  had  been 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  club,  and 
an  explanation  was  requested.  Stott  refused  to 
apologise  to  Whistler  and  resigned  the  club.  Whistler, 
with  his  usual  astuteness,  informed  the  Committee  that 
he  had  no  relation  whatever  with  L’ Independence 
beige,  but  copies  of  his  letter  were  sent  by  him  to  inti¬ 
mate  friends  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  in  order  that  no 
misrepresentations  of  his  action  should  find  even  a  brief 
currency.  There  the  matter  ended,  and  Whistler  re¬ 
mained  triumphant. 

After  existing  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  club 
became  involved  in  financial  difficulties.  These  were 
brought  about  to  a  great  extent,  as  in  the  former 
Hogarth  Club,  through  the  election  for  new  members 
being  held  at  a  general  meeting,  and  the  prejudices  of 
members  against  the  nominators  and  seconders  of 
candidates.  The  rejection  of  candidates  led  also  to 
the  retirement  of  their  supporters.  In  1896  the  doors 
of  the  club  were  finally  closed.  Thus  two  clubs  of 
the  same  name,  established  to  facilitate  mutual  asso¬ 
ciation  amongst  artists,  both  collapsed  through  the 
same  cause.  Artists,  we  fear,  are  like  poets,  an  “  irrit¬ 
able  race.” 

MR.  MUNRO’S  LITTLE  JOKE. 

N  elementary  rule  in  dramaturgy  is,  Never  play 
a  practical  joke  on  your  audience.  In  his  three- 
act  comedy,  ‘  At  Mrs.  Beam’s,’  produced  by  the 
Stage  Society,  Mr.  C.  K.  Munro  breaks  this  rule,  with 
the  result  that  he  virtually  spoils  his  play.  There  was 
a  great  deal  more  than  met  the  eye  in  the  “  earnest 
request  ”  printed  on  the  programme  at  the  Kingsway 
Theatre  on  this  occasion,  that  the  audience  should  sit 
quiet  through  the  “  final  moments  ”  of  the  comedy, 
for  it  was  only  in  those  “  final  moments  ”  that  the 
author  let  us  into  his  secret.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dermott, 
who  had  been  upsetting  the  whole  of  the  queer  little 
circle  in  Mrs.  Beam’s  boarding-house,  were,  after  all, 
just  a  couple  of  common  thieves  and  rapscallions.  Con¬ 
sequently,  as  we  looked  back  on  them  from  those 
‘‘final  moments,”  we  realised  that  we  should  never  have 
taken  them  seriously — and  we  had -positively  been  tak¬ 
ing  them  ferociously.  For  Dermott  had  a  rare  gift 
of  speech,  combined  with  a  kind  of  moral  attitude.  He 
had,  for  example,  shown  a  disposition  to  lecture  the 
English  nation  on  its  present-day  obsession  with  sex. 
And,  for  a  while,  his  sermonizing  was  impressive,  until 
it  became  boring.  Then  Mrs.  Dermott  (who,  by  the 
way,  was  not  Mrs.  Dermott  at  all,  but  the  orator’s  mis¬ 
tress)  seemed  one  of  those  glittering  androphagites 
who  might  also,  in  her  way,  have  a  “  mission.”  When, 
for  instance,  she  began  making  love  to  an  epicene 
young  man  in  the  drawing-room,  she  seemed  to  be 
exposing  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  of  modern  types 
to  the  wholesome  derision  of  the  audience.  And  when 
she  turned  on  that  waning  spinster,  Miss  Shoe,  with 
a  blast  of  South  American  vituperation,  she  seemed, 
once  again,  in  her  common  little  way,  a  sort  of  Moral 
Force.  And  lo,  all  the  time,  she  and  her  precious 
partner  were  planning  the  robbery  of  the  house,  the 
sudden  emptying  of  room  after  room  of  its  valuables, 
and  a  safe  disappearance  into  the  night,  leaving  not  a 
wrack  behind  !  Never  was  an  audience  more  completely 
“  sold  ” — and  never  did  a  “  sell  ”  recoil  more  heavily 
upon  its  author.  There  were  lengths  in  each  act  dur¬ 
ing  which  people  were  yawning  desperately,  and  at  one 
point  a  gentleman  in  the  pit  snored  aloud  ! 

An  author  who  conceals  the  heart  of  his  mystery  in 
this  fashion  injures  everything  and  everybody.  The 
play,  the  actors,  the  audience,  and  the  dramatist  all 
suffer.  As  the  outpourings  of  a  sort  of  honest  and  up¬ 
right  moral  Bolshevist,  Dermott’ s  long-drawn-out 
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prosing's  against  “  the  marriage  sanctity  became  at 
last  dull  beyond  words.  As  the  camouflage  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  preparing  to  strip  the  dressing-tables, 
they  might  have  been  highly  amusing.  Poor  Miss 
Shoe’s  desperate  efforts  to  “  save  ”  the  pseudo  Mrs. 
Dermott  would  also  have  gained  greatly  in  “  point,” 
had  we  known  all  along  that  they  were  being  poured 
into  the  pretty  ear  of  a  busily  plotting  young  thief. 
Consequently,  as  there  is  a  lot  of  good  writing  in  the 
play,  and  much  opportunity  for  effective  acting,  we 
beg  its  author  to  transpose  his  frank  moment  from 
the  end  of  his  third  act  to  the  beginning  of  his  first. 
When  he  has  done  that,  there  will  be  no  reason  why 
‘  At  Mrs.  Beam’s  ’  should  not  be  seen  by  a  larger 
public.  Even  as  it  is,  it  showed  how  rare  a  histrionic 
artist  is  Miss  Jean  Cadell.  Her  Miss  Shoe  was  really 
a  brilliant  piece  of  art.  Her  volubility,  her  graphic 
facial  play,  and  her  variety  of  vocal  inflexions,  all  com¬ 
posed  that  rare  delight,  the  complete  impersonation 
of  a  very  difficult  and  very  amusing  character.  Mr. 
Baliol  Holloway  as  the  oratorical  Dermott,  and  Miss 
Adela  Mavis  as  his  highly-coloured  partner  in  iniquity, 
also  played  their  parts  to  the  life.  Indeed,  the  whole 
thing  was  well  acted,  including  the  unpleasant  char¬ 
acter  of  the  epicene  young  man  by  Mr.  McMaster.  But 
Mr.  Munro  may  be  sure  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  a  comedy  which,  until  its  concluding  scenes  are 
reached,  raises  its  heartiest  laughs  by  Miss  Cadell’ s 
remark,  “  We  girls.”  A  Stage  Society  audience  can 
rise  to  better  humour  that  that.  Mr.  Munro  robbed 
them  of  the  chance  of  doing  so  by  his  practical  joke  at 
their  expense. 

THE  PEDLAR. 

When  every  vane  and  crooked  chimney  pot 
Is  twisted  to  a.  dwarf,  grotesque  to  squat 
Among  the  crazy  roofs,  when  shrubs  are  gnomes 
And  candle-gleams  are  golden  prayers,  when  walls 
Seem  carved  blue  card-board  .  .  then  the  Pedlar 

roams 

And  wanders  down  our  street  and  calls  and  calls.  .  . 

Come  take  your  choice  :  upon  my  tray 
Are  many  things  :  a  head  of  gold, 

Most  wondrous  chiselled  :  see  those  lips 
Still  bending,  yet  their  years  are  old  ! 

And  here  a  fragile  ivory  god, 

Mellowed  to  ochre  :  he  is  wise; 

Tilt  back  his  head  !  How  cold  and  white 
Beneath  those  lids  his  shallow  eyes  1 

What  time  the  slant-ey’d  priests  would  kneel 
Beneath  the  spire-sprung  temple’s  height, 

His  carven  fingers  held  a  world, 

Thro’  many  a  lantern-yellow’d  night. 

This  curious  ring — did  Thais  slip 
A  slender  finger  thro’  its  band? 

Lady  !  bend  closer  !  Is  no  scent 
Still  round  it,  from  that  lily  hand? 

And  this— an  earthen  jar  of  Greece, 

Black-rimmed  and  red  :  did  that  dark  man, 

Old  Socrates,  the  hemlock  drink 
From  such  a  one? 

From  Ispahan, 

From  Troy  and  Carthage,  Sicily, 

These  armlets — and  this  blood-red  gem 
Against  Lucrezia’s  marble  throat 

Once  glowered  .  .  .  and  this  slender  stem 

Of  glass  Florentine,  snapped,  maybe, 

By  some  fool  courtier  when  its  cup 
Was  brimmed  wine-purple.  Come  you  near, 

My  gentle  friends  !  Buy  up  !  Buy  up  ! 

That  copper  lamp,  with  fluted  lips 
Of  tulip  petals  round  its  base 
Lady,  some  Memphian  priest  swung  that 
(Beneath  the  tombs)  to  Set’s  black  face. 

That  honey-lipped  musician  made 
Sweet  music  on  this  battered  lute, 

But  tarnished  are  its  silver  strings 
And  dusty,  and  its  voice  is  mute. 
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Lady,  tho’  you’d  scarce  believe, 

Sometimes  a  wind  wisp  creeps  within 
And  round  those  strings;  there  shudders  forth 
That  coward’s  death-cries,  weak  and  thin  ! 

Choose  quickly,  Lady,  take  you  one 
To  toy  with  !  Why  my  haste?  Ah  me  ! 

I  too  am  old,  I  long  for  peace, 

Cool  earth,  cool  soil — Choose  speedily  ! 

I  must  be  rid  of  them — they  keep 
My  soul  from  peace  :  I  cannot  bear 
To  dream  of  Queens  long  dead  and  Kings, 

Those  lute-voice  sobs  1  hate  to  hear  ! 

I  cannot  rest — the  temple  gongs 

Throb  in  my  ears — The  Sphinx’s  eyes 
Stare  ever,  greenly — and  the  priests 
Wend  mournfully  to  the  sacrifice. 

Each  trinket  has  a  tale — each  ring, 

Lamp,  necklace,  idol,  gem  or  god, 

Wakes  memories  !  O  most  fearful  things  1 
And  I  am  bowed  beneath  their  rod. 

Choose  swiftly,  choose  !  O  many  hours 
Still  cling  to  me  !  Choose  1  Who  will  buy  ? 

The  Pedlar  sells.  Buy  up  !  Buy  up  1 
Buy  up  !  Buy  up  !  that  I  may  die  ! 

"  Buy  up  !  ”  “  Buy  up  !  ”  .  .  .  O  echoes  of  the 

street  ! 

Fading  “  Buy  up  !  ” — now  fainter  on  the  hill — 
Round  by  the  Church  "  Buy  up'.  ”  O  passing  sweet  ! 
Now  dusky  dark  the  town  and  very  still. 

A.  R. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  PARTITION  OF  TURKEY. 

SIR, — It  is  not  improbable  that  the  destruction  of  the 
once  mighty  Turkish  Empire  by  out-and-out  annexa¬ 
tions  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  quasi-annexations 
which  are  styled  “  spheres  of  influence  ”  on  the  other 
may  result  in  consequences  even  more  serious  than  those 
which  followed  the  partition  of  Poland  150  years  ago. 
To-day  Asia  is  slowly  awakening  from  her  age-long 
slumbers,  and  to  nineteen  Asiatics  out  of  twenty  the 
exploitation  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Syria,  and  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  by  Greeks,  French  and  Britons  is  nothing  less 
than  an  act  of  international  plunder. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  tried  to  point  out  that 
the  bringing  to  Europe  of  large  bodies  of  Asiatic  and 
African  troops,  by  ourselves  and  the  French,  to  fight  the 
Germans,  was  bound  to  end  in  the  extinction  of  the 
colour  bar.  This  forecast  has  not  been  wholly  fulfilled, 
but  that  the  war  and  the  Russian  revolution  together 
have  gone  far  to  wipe  out  the  colour  bar  admits  of  no 
manner  of  doubt.  This  being  the  case,  the  extreme  and 
relentless  punishment  of  Turkey  for  the  part  which  she 
took  in  the  war  is  already  resulting  in  the  bitterest  re¬ 
sentment  throughout  India,  since  Asiatics  are  convinced 
that  the  punishment  is  deliberately  excessive,  first,  be¬ 
cause  the  Turks  are  Asiatics  and  Moslems,  and  there¬ 
fore  outside  the  pale  of  up-to-date  European  civilisation, 
and,  secondly,  because  Turkey’s  rich  provinces  are 
coveted  on  account  of  the  oil,  the  minerals,  the  cotton, 
and  the  corn  with  which  they  will  be  able  to  enrich  their 
European  masters. 

A  little  sympathy  with  Turkey  is,  I  submit,  entirely 
worth  while,  now  that  we  are  about  to  recognise  the 
unreasonableness  of  racial  and  religious  prejudices  by 
handing  over  Palestine  to  the  Jews,  and  by  making  a  Jew 
Viceroy  of  India — by  giving,  that  is,  into  Jewish  hands 
the  third  most  important  position  in  the  British  Empire. 
Now  the  Jews  still  regard  Christ  as  either  a  myth  or  an 
impostor,  while  the  Moslems  revere  Him  as  a  prophet 
sent  from  God,  and  to  exalt  the  blasphemers,  while 
crushing  the  semi-believers,  is  a  policy  opposed  alike  to 
Christianity,  logic,  and  common  sense. 

The  awakening  of  Asia  is  an  unpleasant  fact — -especi¬ 
ally  to  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  who  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  themselves  as  a  ruling  race;  but 
we  must  look  at  it  philosophically  as  part  of  the  price 
paid  for  victory,  while  remembering  that  all  the  tall  talk 
about  ‘‘free  institutions,”  “self-determination,”  and — 
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above  all — “making  the  world  safe  for  democracy” 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  world’s  unrest. 

“  Volat  irrevocabile  verbum  ” — every  one  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  utterances  in  praise  of  democracy  has 
flown  to  the  world’s  ends,  and  is  adding,  or  destined  to 
add,  to  the  difficulties  which  everywhere  abound.  Un¬ 
fortunately  democracy  implies  demagogues,  and  dema¬ 
gogues  cannot  lead  or  govern  without  a  constant  flow  of 
attractive  language  and  alluring  promises  which  can, 
sometimes,  only  be  fulfilled  at  the  cost  of  great  hardship 
and  general  demoralisation.  The  attempt,  for  instance, 
to  make  this  country  “  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in  ”  has  re¬ 
sulted,  so  far,  first,  in  the  assumption  that  even  the  most 
reluctant  of  conscripts  was  a  hero,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
assumption  that  people  who  fought  for  England  during 
the  war  should  not  be  expected  to  work  much  for  them¬ 
selves  afterwards.- 

In  conclusion,  there  is  the  more  need  for  treating 
Turkey  with  consideration,  because  it  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were  in 
negotiation  with  certain  of  her  Arab  subjects  with  a 
view  to  promoting  a  revolt  in  Arabia  in  the  event  of  our 
becoming  involved  in  hostilities  with  their  Suzerain,  the 
Sultan.  From  the  point  of  view  of  international 
morality  this  was,  I  suppose,  perfectly  correct ;  but  such 
action  certainly  justified  Turkey’s  suspicions  of  our  good 
faith,  and  must  be  regarded  as  some  excuse  for  her 
willingness  to  become  the  catsparv  of  German  intriguers 
at  Constantinople. 

C.  F.  RYDER. 

Scarcroft,  near  Leeds. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  IRELAND. 

SIR, — I  observe  that  Lord  Bryce  has  been  denounc¬ 
ing  the  actions  of  the  Government  in  Ireland  in  their 
attempt  to  put  down  the  murder  conspiracy  which  is  rife 
there.  May  I  remind  your  readers  that  Lord  Bryce, 
during  the  short  period  in  whcih  he  was  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary,  repealed  the  Arms  Act,  and  that  all  the  murders 
and  bloodshed  in  Ireland  since  April,  1916,  are  directly 
due  to  the  repeal  of  this  Act,  and  are  a  testimonial  to 
the  short-sightedness  of  Lord  Bryce  as  a  Statesman? 

H.  MONTMORENCY. 

SUBSIDIES  FOR  COAL-MINING. 

SIR, — I  notice  that  Mr  .Frank  Hodges  suggests  as  a 
solution  for  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  de-control  of 
coal  a  “  gratuity,”  which  is  to  be  paid  both  to  owners 
and  workmen,  until  the  industry  is  thoroughly  restored. 
Coal  is  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost,  and  coal-owners  are 
to  receive  fees,  just  in  order  that  miners’  wages  may 
not  be  reduced.  “  Gratuity  ”  is  a  good  word — it  means 
something  for  nothing-.  Where  is  the  something  to 
come  from?  If  the  Government  have  learnt  anything 
in  their  tortuous  career  of  public  doles  and  personal 
extravagance,  it  is  surely  the  fact  that  all  these  subsi¬ 
dies,  gratuities,  and  doles  must  be  done  away  with. 

The  miners  suffered  hardly  at  all  in  the  war  :  why  now 
should  they  be  considered  more  than  anybody  else? 
Help  might  much  more  reasonably  be  granted  to  the 
thousands  of  women  who  have  starved  themselves  or 
ruined  their  health  to  keep  their  children  going.  Chil¬ 
dren  are,  I  take  it,  as  vital  a  part  of  the  nation  as  coal¬ 
miners.  What  about  all  the  brain-workers  who  have 
been  reduced  below  efficiency  by  the  privations  of  war? 
Have  not  they  the  right  to  claim  assistance  as  much  as 
the  miners,  if  the  country  depends  on  brains?  Not  only 
have  their  wages  not  been  kept  up  to  the  war  standard  ; 
in  many  cases  they  have  been  reduced  below  it,  or  have 
never  reached  it. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  normal  economic  life  will  ever 
be  restored,  nor  should  I  believe  it,  if  all  the  economists 
told  me  so,  for  a  more  inferior  class  of  prophets  it  has 
not  been  my  fortune  to  encounter.  But  doubtless  it 
would  suit  the  miners’  book  to  have  that  subsidy,  and 
keep  it,  till  the  millennium  promised  by  Prof.  X.  and 
Mr.  Y.  (both  people  utterly  ignorant  of  the  real  work¬ 
ings  of  business)  duly  arrived. 

I  protest  against  the  utterand  unashamed  selfishness 
of  Labour,  and  wonder  how  the  educated  people  who 
are  attached  to  its  ranks  like  writing  articles  to  explain 
it  away.  The  canting  verbiage  of  Labour  leaders  may 
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be  good  enough  to  deceive  those  with  a  little — only  a 
little — less  education  than  themselves.  But  the  idealists 
— these  fine  creatures  who  are  all  for  the  State  and  un¬ 
selfishness — how  do  they  like  swallowing  this  bosh? 

I  am  heartily  sick  of  the  miners  and  their  claims;  and 
so,  I  imagine,  is  most  of  the  world.  It  is  time  that  they 
were  put  in  their  place,  which  is  not  on  the  top,  above 
everybody  else. 

W.  H.  J. 

THE  DOLE. 

SIR, — What  a  blessing  is  the  dole  !  And  I  see  it  is 
to  be  increased.  To  me  it  has  been  a  god-send. 

For  there  lives  in  this  village  a  strong,  capable 
middle-aged  man,  who  was  never  out  of  a  job  as  indoor 
servant  before  the  war.  Now,  poor  fellow,  he  cannot 
get  work.  Place  after  place  is  offered  him  at  quite 
respectable  wages,  but — the  dole  is  very  tempting,  is 
it  not?  In  one  place  he  was  asked  to  be  up  at  six  in 
the  morning.  Could  tyranny  go  further?  Rather 
than  submit,  he  prefers  to  pretend  to  subsist  on  the  gift 
provided  for  him  and  his  like  by  a  beneficent  Govern¬ 
ment. 

So  his  wife,  a  capable,  hard-working  woman,  has 
come  to  me  as  cook,  bringing  their  school-girl  daughter. 
I  pay  her  a  good  wage,  and  have  never  had  a  more 
satisfactory  servant.  Up  at  six  every  morning,  she  does 
all  the  work  of  the  house  that  formerly  required  two 
maids  of  the  ordinary  servant  class ;  and  she  yet  finds 
time  to  go  to  her  cottage,  a  mile  off,  to  cook  for  her  poor 
husband,  who  whined  to  me  the  other  day  something 
about  its  being  “  so  wretched  having  no  work  to  do.” 
Being  thus  by  its  means  provided  with  a  servant  who 
makes  me  extremely  comfortable,  I  say  again,  “  What 
a  blessing  is  the  dole  !” 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 

RUSK  IN  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

SIR,— -Will  the  pendulum  of  prophecy  describe  the 
full  circle,  nearly  half-a-century  after  its  conception 
and  birth?  The  achievement  of  two-thirds  is  irrefut¬ 
able  in  1921.  Ruskin  was  in  August,  1874,  at  Lucca, 
in  Italy.  The  world  then,  as  in  Hamlet’s  time,  and 
now,  was  “  out  of  joint.”  Ruskin  wrote 

“  The  British  Constitution  is  breaking  fast.  It 
never  was  in  its  best  days,  entirely  what  its  stout  owner 
flattered  himself.  Neither  British  Constitution,  nor 
British  law,  though  it  blanch  every  acre  with  an  acre 
of  parchment,  sealed  with  as  many  seals  as  the  meadow 
had  buttercups,  can  keep  your  landlordship  safe, 
henceforward  for  an  hour.  You  will  have  to  fight  for 
them,  as  your  fathers  did,  if  you  mean  to  keep  them. 

You  think  political  economy,  and  your  Peace  Socie¬ 
ties  [League  of  Nations]  will  contrive  some  arithme¬ 
tical  evangel  of  possession.  You  will  not  find  it  so. 
If  a  man  is  not  ready  to  fight  for  his  land,  and  for  his 
wife,  no  legal  forms  can  secure  them  for  him.  They 
can  affirm  his  possession,  but  neither  grant,  sanction, 
nor  protect  it.  1 

That  is  the  first  “  Labour  ”  of  landlords  then. 
Fierce  exercise  of  body  and  mind,  in  so  much  pug¬ 
nacity  as  shall  supersede  all  office  of  legal  documents. 
Sooner  or  later,  within  the  next  few  years,  you  will 
find  yourselves  in  Parliament  in  front  of  a  majority'  re¬ 
solved  on  the  establishment  of  a  Republic,  and  the 
division  of  lands.  You  may  pathetically  plead  to  the 
people’s  majority,  that  the  divided  lands  will  not  give 
much  more  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  grave 
to  each  mob-proprietor.  They  will  answer:  “  We 
will  have  what  we  can  get  at  all  events,  you  shall  keep 
it  no  longer.” 

Are  you  prepared  [in  1880]  to  clear  the  streets  with 
the  Woolwich  Infant,  thinking  that  out  of  the  mouth 
of  that  suckling  God  will  perfect  your  praise,  and 
ordain  your  strength?  Be  it  so;  but  every  grocer’s  and 
chandler’s  shop  in  the  thoroughfares  of  London,  is  a 
magazine  of  petroleum  and  percussion  powder,  and 
there  are  those  who  will  use  both  among  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  And  you  will  see  your  Father,  the  Devil’s 
will  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  hell.” 

THOMAS  OGILVY. 
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SAVING  EXPENSE  IN  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

SIR, — We  cannot  expect  either  honesty  or  efficiency, 
especially  in  these  Democratic  days,  in  any  business 
run  by  Government.  It  never  has  been,  and  never  will. 
The  Post  Office,  the  Telegraph,  Telephone  all  prove  it. 
All  individual  enterprise  is  smothered  by  the  old 
Limpets  at  the  head.  I  have  known  a  lad  beg  and 
pray  to  get  into  the  Post  Office,  etc.  But  he  soon 
finds  that,  if  he  is  energetic,  he  is  foiled;  so  he  falls 
into  line  with  the  slackers  and  goes  in  for  squeezing 
the  Government,  i.e.,  the  taxpayer,  by  threats  of  a 
strike,  and  gets  twice  what  he  is  worth  that  way.  Now 
I  read  in  the  Globe  a  year  ago,  but  alas,  I  have  lost  the 
article,  so  I  write  from  memory,  how  a  great  saving 
could  be  made  in  the  Post  Office.  Years  and  years 
ago  newspapers  were  printed  on  a  flat  press;  then  all 
was  revolutionised  by  their  being  rolled  off.  The 
writer  said  that  our  ordinary  postage  stamps  were  (and 
I  believe,  are)  printed  in  the  same  old  Noah’s  Ark  way 
now.  He  said  moreover,  that  apart  from  the  waste  of 
time,  with  extravagant  wages,  two  men  by  this  modern 
method  could  do  the  work  of  eight.  I  write  on  the 
chance  of  some  of  your  readers  being  able  to  tell  us 
about  this  new  plan.  1  he  idea  of  two  men  doing  the 
work  of  eight,  would,  of  course,  send  a  shiver  down 
the  back  of  the  old  limpets,  the  assistant  and  deputy 
assistant  limpets  and  all  their  sons,  daughters,  cousins 
and  aunts,  who  have  got  soft  jobs,  at  twice  what  they 
are  worth,  at  the  country’s  expense.  In  these  days 
when  “  ca’  canny  ”  makes  houses  and  everything  so 
dear,  this  method  ought  to  be  tried.  But  it  will  be  a 
hard  battle  to  alter  it,  and  no  help  in  Parliament  can 
be  hoped  for  from  the  professional  £8  a  weeker,  and 
“  out  for  saf  ”  type  of  politician;  as  they  are  the  kind 
of  people  who  advocate  nationalisation  of  railways, 
which  they  would  never  do,  if  it  were  not  that  it  gives 
greater  scope  for  jobbery,  and  what  Americans  call 
“  graft.” 

ANDREW  W.  ARNOLD. 

PARENTS’  STRIKES  AGAINST  EDUCATION. 

SIR, — Is  there  too  much  “  driving  children  to 
school”  in  England? 

May  one  pose  that  odd  question,  hoping  some  Brad¬ 
ford  person  will  take  it  up?  Why  Bradford?  In  a 
daily  London  paper  recently  I  read,  “  In  support  of  a 
protest  against  children  doing  home  lessons  a  petition 
signed  by  1,005  parents  or  guardians— representing 
1,605  children — will  be  presented  to  the  Bradford 
Yorkshire  Education  Committee  ”  ! 

Might  one  ask,  Were  the  Bradford  men  well  to 
the  front  during  the  war?  Was  it  possible  to  say 
of  them,  as  one  said  of  the  “  Yorkshire  Die-Hards,” 
in  general,  ‘‘Well  done,  boys?” 

The  war  taught  us  that  the  educated  men  were  the 
best  soldiers.  It  taught  that  to  the  French,  most  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  the  French  were  all  “  best  soldiers,”  be¬ 
cause  they  were  all  equally  well  educated. 

“  Every  French  soldier  carries  in  his  knapsack  a 
Field-Marshal’s  baton.”  Permit  an  old  schoolmaster 
who  lives  among  the  French,  teaching  daily  from  8 
a.m.  to  8  p.m. ,  to  repeat  that  saying  of  Napoleon. 
Also  permit  him  to  advise  those  Bradford  parents  and 
children  that  French  boys  and  girls  are  all  at  school 
every  morning  by  8  o’clock,  and  that  they  attend 
school,  with  the  midday  hour’s  exception,  till  5  or  6, 
and  then  set  to  work  at  home,  and  do  as  much  study 
and  preparation  as  keeps  therm  hard  at  it  till  8  or  9  every 
school-day  evening. 

True,  the  young  French  are  well  educated.  From 
my  window  looking  down  upon  a  principal  boulevard, 
as  I  write,  I  see  them,  towards  8  a.m.  trooping  past — 
pupils  of  all  grades.  Cheerfully  they  hurry  on,  carry¬ 
ing  their  books,  many  of  them  munching  their  morning 
piece  with  a  bit  of  chocolate,  their  only  food  till  they 
return  home  at  noon. 

It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  are 
children  of  poverty.  Far  from  that.  They  are  well  and 
warmly,  and  often  most  expensively  clad.  The  same 
sentiment — one  might  almost  say  ‘‘  instinct  ” — imbues 
them  all — “  work  ”  ! 

Surely  these  are  the  happiest  children  in  the  world  ! 
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Do  they  not  share  another  sentiment  in  common,  that 
of  never  being  cowed,  cowed  as  many  English  children, 
one  is  ashamed  to  say,  are,  by  hectoring  parents,  and 
by  cane-threatening  teachers  ! 

It  may  give  some  parents  a  shock  to  learn  that  French 
children  are  rarely  beaten  by  their  parents,  and  never 
at  school  :  the  law  forbids. 

There  are  many  who  come  to  my  school  who  do  not 
know  what  a  canir.g  means.  Yet  they  are  obedient 
to  a  word,  and  courteous  to  a  degree.  When  they 
enter  it  is  always,  “  Good  morning,  sir,”  or  “  How 
are  you,  sir  ’’’ ?  Always  “  Sir.”  They  mean  it  too — 
respect  for  their  teachers  !  How  is  this?  Might  one 
hold  it  up  to  admiration  as  a  step  in  the  system  of  the 
French  Republic  in  the  making  of  good  citizens? 

*  R.  B.  BROOKE. 

Marseilles. 

PRIESTLY  RULE. 

SIR, — I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  amusement  has 
been  caused  to  a  modern  “  laudator  temporis  acti,”  by 
a  recital  of  Theocracy’s  murky  past,  which  now  at 
least  can  no  longer  be  held  to  have  been  entirely  in 
vain  ! 

Mexico  since  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards  has  of 
course  always  been  a  model  to  the  world  of  stable  and 
orderly  government,  doubtless  owing  to  its  being 
“  dotted  with  churches  ”  ! 

It  was  regrettable  that  space  did  not  permit  of  our 
being  duly  instructed  as  to  how  the  Inquisition  ‘‘ought 
to  be  regarded  ” — though  admittedly  it  would  take 
many  columns  of  The  Saturday  Review,  to  prove 
black  white. 

I  trust  that  all  who  walk  abroad  this  evening  are 
duly  grateful  to  the  rebels  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
“  materialistic  civilisation  ”  of  which  they  laid  the 
foundations,  for  not  having  to  step  from  their  houses 
into  the  unlit  filth  of  a  mediaeval  street  or  to  tolerate 
an  existence  ravaged  by  pestilence  and  oppressed  by 
tyranny. 

CLIFFORD  L.  PLATT. 

SIR, — Your  correspondent  raised  a  very  thorny  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of  clericalism. 
There  are  of  course  as  many  kinds  of  clericalism  as 
there  are  religions.  The  state  of  political  civilization 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  other  things  in 
estimating  its  advantages  or  defects.  Civilization  it¬ 
self  is  a  term  which  is  used  loosely  and  to  express  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas.  The  ruthless  tactics  employed  by  the 
Germans  during  the  war  to  terrorise  their  enemies  were 
considered  the  sign  of  a  civilization  inferior  to  that  of 
England  and  France.  As  Buckle,  in  his  unfinished 
‘  History  of  Civilization,’  has  shown,  civilization  de¬ 
pends  a  good  deal  on  material  conditions,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely.  Clericalism  was  in  its  zenith  at  the  time  of  the 
crusades;  it  prevailed  then  all  over  Europe.  The 
Saracens  and  Turks  were  governed  by  a  Clericalism  of 
a  different  kind  and  eagerly  sought  to  spread  their 
faith. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Armstrong  by  the  State  most  eman¬ 
cipated  from  clericalism  means  England.  Well,  was 
not  Great  Britain  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
enlightened  States  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age  and  during  the  reign  of  King  Edward? 
Have  not  modern  France  and  modern  Italy  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  the  ideal  of  a  secular  State?  The  disastrous 
war  has  changed  everything;  but  it  was  the  fault  of  a 
State  where  less  civil  freedom  prevailed  and  which  was 
imbued  with  the  traditions  of  feudalism — Germany. 

As  for  the  Moorish  civilization  in  Spain,  it  had  its 
merits,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  and  Moors  by  the 
Spanish  Christians  is  a  blot  on  the  history  of  Spain. 
The  Renaissance,  of  course,  was  due  to  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  and  the 
Scriptures,  owing  to  the  patronage  by  the  Italian 
princes  of  Byzantine  scholars  who  fled  from  Constan¬ 
tinople,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  Beyond 
professing  Mohammedanism,  the  Spanish  Moham¬ 
medans  had  little  in  common  with  the  Turks.  The 
treatment  of  the  American  Indians  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  is  a  horrible  affair.  But  selfish  greed 
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easily  found  texts  in  Scripture  to  justify  the  enslave¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians,  civilized  and  uncivilized.  That 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Mexican  deities  is 
true,  but  not  so  many  perished  in  that  way  as  were 
slaughtered  in  their  wars  with  the  Spaniards.  The 
destruction  of  the  civilization  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  had 
no  such  excuse  since  their  religious  rites  were  not 
stained  by  abominations  of  the  kind. 

After  all,  the  abominations  of  human  sacrifice  orig¬ 
inated  in  an  Aztec  clericalism.  As  for  the  Inquisition, 
it  was  a  product  of  a  cruel  and  superstitious  age  which 
dreaded  freedom  of  thought  and  suspicion  of  heresy. 
It  was  abused  so  as  to  condemn  to  torture  and  death 
many  innocent  of  heresy  or  witchcraft.  In  all  States, 
however,  torture  used  to  be  a  part  of  criminal  law. 

One  who  opposes  clericalism  need  not  go  in  for  the 
rule  of  the  people  or  universal  suffrage.  To  jump 
from  Autocracy  to  an  attempt  at  Democracy,  often 
leads  to  worse  tyranny  than  what  has  preceded. 

The  conditions'- of  public  life  obtaining  in  Quebec 
and  Ireland  at  present,  are  hardly  to  be  envied.  These 
are  the  places  where  Roman  Catholic  clericalism  is 
most  powerful. 

J.  K.  C.  STRAUS. 

P.S. — It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  horrors  of  religious 
and  political  persecution  in  the  past.  But  we  have  it 
at  the  present  time.  What  toleration  would  the  Bol¬ 
shevists  give  to  a  supporter  of  the  Czarist  rdgirne  or  a 
believer  in  the  Greek  Church  ?  What  toleration  do 
the  Sinn  Feiners  give  to  one  who  expresses  sentiments 
of  loyalty  to  the  British  Empire?  I  am  afraid  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  would  not  approve  of  the  ‘  History  of 
the  English  Revolution  of  1688,’  as  described  by 
Macaulay.  That  great  historian  shows  how  crazy  the 
ideals  for  he:  editary  right  are  in  comparison  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  The  Irish  were  so  ill-advised 
as  to  take  up  the  cause  of  James  II.,  and  thereby  in¬ 
volved  themselves  in  greater  misery. 

SIR, — It  is  really  very  gracious  of  your  correspon¬ 
dent,  Mr.  T.  Percy  Armstrong,  to  condescendingly 
admit  that  priestly  rule  “  has  its  defects.” 

One  of  these  glaring  “  defects  ”  which  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  apparently  sees  fit  to  condone  and  adopt  is  \ 
fondness  for  the  employment  of  tactics  founded  on  the 
old  jesuitical  policy  of  “  suggestio  falsi  ”  and  “  sup- 
pressio  veri.” 

The  Russian  Revolution  is  to  a  very  great  extent  a 
repetition  of  the  French  Revolution.  Started  by  a 
group  of  moderate  idealist  humanitarians  who  desired 
to  rescue  the  nation  from  the  unspeakable  sufferings 
inflicted  on  countless  generations  by  a  cruel,  rapacious 
and  degenerate  hierarchy  and  nobility,  the  movement 
has  unfortunately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of 
extremists. 

But  is  it  easy  to  decide  that  the  present  system  is 
very  much  worse  than  the  chain-gangs  of  Siberia,  the 
pogroms  and  Sunday-massacres  and  other  infamies  of 
the  old  Tsarist  tyrants?  Nicholas  II.  like  Louis  XVI. 
appears  to  have  been  an  amiable,  well-meaning  nonen¬ 
tity  who  unfortunately  suffered  for  the  crimes  of  the 
real  rulers  of  the  land.  That  the  parallel  between  the 
French  and  Russian  Revolutions  will  continue  to  the 
end  is  the  opinion  of  many  whose  judgment  is  deserv¬ 
edly  considered  weighty,  but  Mr.  Armstrong  appears 
to  belong  to  the  type  of  individual  that  prompted 
Hegel  to  say,  “  We  learn  from  history  that  we  never 
learn  from  history.” 

I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  Mexicc  was  “  dotted 
with  churches  ”  in  less  than  a  century  after  the  first 
landing  of  the  Spaniards,  although  this  statement  con¬ 
veys  no  proof  to  me  that  the  Mexicans  were  in  any 
degree  happier  than  the  first  Spaniards  found  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  part  of  the  chronicled  records 
of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  her  American 
Colonies  that  the  conquerors  practised  a  policy  of  ruth¬ 
less  extermination  and  enslavement  on  the  natives. 

The  Spanish  rule  was,  in  fact,  a  duplication  of  the 
old  Roman  policy,  “  solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  ap¬ 
pellant.” 

EX-SAPPER-MAJOR. 
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THE  CENTENARY  OF  KEATS. 

John  Keats  :  His  Life  and  Poetry,  his  Friends,  Critics, 
and  After-fame.  By  Sidney  Colvin.  Macmillan. 
18s.  net. 

The  John  Keats  Memorial  Volume.  Issued  by  the 
Keats  House  Committee,  Hampstead.  Lane. 
25s.  net. 

Poems  of  Keats  :  an  Anthology.  R.  Cobden-San- 
derson.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  Centenary  of  Keats  is  marked  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  three  volumes,  two  new  and  one  a  reissue. 
The  last-named  is  the  book  of  real  importance,  being 
Sir  Sidney  Colvin’s  full  and  masterly  biography.  His 
interest  in  Keats  is  of  long  standing,  as  he  w'rote  on 
him  in  the  ‘  English  Men  of  Letters  ’  as  long  ago  as 
1887.  Buxton  Forman,  accurate  to  a  comma,  was  for 
years  an  assiduous  worker  on  everything  concerning 
the  subject,  and  though  not  particularly  inspired  on 
the  side  of  aesthetic  judgment,  produced  perhaps  the 
handiest  edition  of  the  poet’s  works,  including  the 
letters.  Altogether,  Keats  has  been  well  served. 

There  is  now  no  question  of  his  rank  as  a  poet, 
though  the  special  admirers  of  Shelley  are  usually  the 
people  who  think  most  moderately  of  his  powers.  No 
one  supposes,  as  Byron  did,  that  he  was  “  snuff’d  out 
by  an  article.”  His  verdict  on  his  own  poetic  repu¬ 
tation  after  death  is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  idea  that  he 
was  killed  by  the  vulgar  abuse  of  the  critical  pundits 
of  the  day,  who,  be  it  noted,  are  now  all  securely  dead 
themselves.  The  coryphceus  of  criticism,  Jeffrey,  had, 
as  Walter  Scott  rightly  observed,  no  taste  for  poetry, 
and  his  praise  and  dispraise  are  about  as  important  as 
the  high  jinks  of  Christopher  North,  a  condescending 
patron  of  the  Muses  for  many  years.  There  were  not¬ 
able  judges,  like  Shelley  and  De  Quincey,  who  thought 
‘  Hyperion  ’  excellent,  and  nothing  else.  But  it  was 
natural  then,  as  now,  to  prefer  something  definitely 
after  the  style  of  a  past  master  of  poetry,  and  to  be 
cautious  about  the  new  vision  of  lovely  English  in  the 
mature  work  of  Keats.  Some  rather  matter-of-fact 
persons  who  have  asked  what  is  the  meaning  of 
“  Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn,” 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  picture  by  Claude,  ‘  The 
Enchanted  Castle,’  is  the  source  of  these  lines,  and  they 
can  find  in  the  Centenary  volume  a  little  paper  by  Sir 
Sidney  on  the  ‘  Nightingale  Ode  ’  in  detail.  He  does 
not  deal  with  the  telling  adjective  “  forlorn,”  which 
we  take  to  mean  not  so  much  “  desolate  ”  as  express¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  feeling  lost  in  a  region  of  fairy  en¬ 
chantment.  “  Forlorn,”  is,  in  fact,  pretty  nearly  the 
German  “  verloren.”  We  think  Keats  was  going  back 
to  Shakespeare,  the  “  forlorn  soldier  ”  in  ‘  Cymbe- 
line,’  who  could  not  be  found  to  receive  his  due  re¬ 
ward;  or  to  the  ‘  Passionate  Pilgrim,’  with  its  “  Love 
hath  so  forlorn  me.”  The  self-chosen  epitaph  about 
one  “  whose  name  was  writ  in  water,”  may  be  Shake¬ 
spearian  too.  Compare  ‘  Henry  VIII.,’  iv.  2  : — 

‘‘  Men’s  evil  manners  live  in  brass:  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.” 

More  novel  than  such  inquiries  is  the  question  how 
Keats’s  fame  spread  after  his  death.  Undoubtedly 
Tennyson  with  his  numerous  imitations  of  Keats  in  his 
early  poems  did  much  to  familiarise  the  public  with  a 
style  which  was  novel  and  so  distasteful,  though  Cole¬ 
ridge  was  at  his  best  a  master  of  that  curious  magic 
of  phrase  which  belongs  to  Keats.  Tennyson’s  debt  is 
larger  than  has  been  recognised.  Thus  he  took  the 
“  azure-lidded  sleep  ”  of  Keats  and  made  it  into 
“  argent-lidded  eyes.”  Again  ‘  La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Meroi  ’  is  the  parent  of  much  of  Rossetti.  If  Walter 
Scott  had  only  come  across  the  poems  of  Keats,  he 
would  have  done,  we  think,  something  solid  for  his 
reputation.  For  he  disapproved  of  the  attacks  of 
“  scorpion  ”  Lockhart  and  his  set,  and  had  a  generous 
soul  above  political  prejudice,  which  at  that  time  did 
much  to  decide  the  fate  of  poetry.  Sir  Sidney  gives 
us  a  vision  of  Scott  in  his  last  broken  days,  exclaim- 
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mg',  when  Severn  showed  him  a  portrait  of  Keats  and 
spoke  of  his  genius,  “  Yes,  yes,  the  world  finds  out 
these  things  for  itself  at  last.”  With  the  reply  to  a 
criticism  raised  in  the  Preface  we  fully  agree.  Fanny 
Brawne  was  not  good  for  Keats.  A  love  that  amounts 
to  an  obsession  has  enough  torment  in  it  to  stop  a  man 
from  working  altogether,  or,  if  he  does  work,  it  will  be 
in  moments" hardly  won  from'  his  single  enthralling 
idea. 

The  chief  use  of  occasional  publications  such  as  this 
‘  John  Keats  Memorial  Volume,’  is  to  explain  to  the 
public  that  a  Centenary  is  on,  and  that  the  man  who 
is  being  celebrated  is  worth  attention.  Truth  to  tell, 
such  efforts  are  generally  brought  out  without 
adequate  preparation,  and  hurried  so  as  to  be  in  good 
time,  while  their  contents  include  indifferent  tributes 
of  the  makeshift  sort.  The  Poet  Laureate  has  written 
well  on  Keats;  why  did  he  not  repeat  the  process,  in¬ 
stead  of  forwarding  for  insertion  a  rather  tortured  ver¬ 
sion  of  Sappho,  which  has  nothing  particular  to  do 
with  Keats  ?  Representative  persons  in  the  world  of 
letters,  who  have  no  right  to  speak  on  poetry,  find  their 
way  into  these  publications,  and  offer  a  bewildering 
variety  of  views.  It  does  not  really  matter;  for  these 
volumes  are  made  to  lie  on  the  drawing-room  table,  and 
be  gushed  over  for  a  season.  Dr.  Williamson  should  at 
least  have  had  sufficient  sense  of  humour  not  to  print 
a  note  from  a  defaulting  contributor  that  he  was  “  too 
ill  with  ’flu  ”  to  write.  The  names  of  those  who  were 
asked,  and  could  not  find  time  or  happy  moments,  or 
the  requisite  special  knowledge  to  write,  might  have 
been  omitted.  There  are  some  good  contributions 
from  people  who  can  write  and  know;  but  there  are 
also  some  mediocre  and  even  vulgar  ones  that  add 


had  a  faculty  of  appreciation.  He  saw  good  around 
him  and  half  creates  the  good  he  saw.  Without  the 
deep  humour  of  ‘  Thrums,’  this  collection  of  minia¬ 
tures  in  homespun  has  none  of  the  wearisome  senti¬ 
mentality  of  the  ‘  Drumtochty  ’  tales;  yet  it  falls  in¬ 
finitely  behind  the  dramatic  realism  of  Douglas  Brown’s 
‘  House  with  the  Green  Shutters.’  A  wholesome  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  peasantry  in  their  chronic  battle  with 
climatic  hindrances  and  privations  appeals  to  the 
reader  fiom  every  page. 

Crashie  Howe,  where  Smith  was  hill-farmer  as  well 
as  student  and  writer,  is  a  disguise  for  the  pastoral 
uplands  around  the  summer  resort  of  Moffat  in  Dum¬ 
friesshire.  The  hills  which  he  describes  are  part  of 
the  broken  range  extending  from  the  Cainsmores  of 
Galloway  across  the  Lowlands  to  Scott’s  Eildon  Hills 
and  the  Cheviots.  This  parish  must  have  been  almost 
in  the  shadow  of  Queensberry  Hill,  where  Smith  in  clear 
weather  would  trace  on  the  skyline  to  the  East  the 
heights  overlooking  Wordsworth’s  ‘  Yarrow  and 
‘  Lone  St.  Mary’s  Loch,’  the  wild  stretch  of  broken 
moorland  through  which  the  boy  Carlyle  tramped  from 
Ecclefechan  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  a 
romantic  region  associated  with  Scott  and  James 
Hogg,  and  in  our  own  time  with  Andrew  Lang. 

Smith  recalls  Borrow  in  his  overflowing  love  of  wild 
things  and  his  observant  interest  in  uncommon  types  of 
human  nature.  His  satire  is  genial  and  does  not 
make  mortal  wounds.  If  he  had  survived  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  sketches,  he  would  have  been  in  no  danger, 
as  “  A.K.H.B.”  was  in  his  first  parish  among  the  same 
hills,  of  having  his  effigy  burned  for  “  telling  lees  in 
print  about  his  friends.”  His  portrait  of  the  spinster 
who  governs  the  parish  from  her  little  shop  is  deftly 


nothing  at  all  to  Keats’s  fame,  or  the  standard  of 
public  taste.  Prof.  Oliver  Elton,  who  has  criticised 
Keats  admirably  in  his  ‘  Survey  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture,’  should  have  appeared  among  the  contributors, 
if  the  list  had  been  representative.  There  are  several 
foreign  tributes,  including  Oriental  languages  and 
Oriental  English.  In  the  latter  Mr.  D.  N.  Wadia, 
M.A.,  J.P.,  writes: — 

“  My  homage  to  the  gifted  English  bard 

Who  courted  Nature  with  such  warm;  regard.” 


drawn  : — 

“  If  there  is  anything  to  be  published  broadcast 
through  the  parish,  it  is  well  to  tell  Aggie  early  in 
the  day,  and  it  will  reach  even  the  outlying  shep¬ 
herds’  cottages  before  night.” 

The  hill-farmer  is  a  “  terribly  honest  man,”  but  one 
who  knows  the  value  of  reticence  when  making  a 
“  deal.”  Honesty  in  Crashie  Howe  requires  an 
elucidatory  comment : — 


Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson’s  Anthology  reminds  us  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  Doves  Press.  It  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  in  itself,  and  we  would  have  all  great  poetry 
so  printed  for  the  use  of  those  who  can  understand  and 
enjoy  it.  The  selection  is  well  made,  and  by  a  happy 
thought  includes  both  versions  of  ‘  Hyperion.’  In¬ 
deed,  it  gathers  up  a  full  harvest  of  Keats’s  best  work. 
It  is  a  gain  to  be  free  from  the  rather  mawkish  stuff 
which  came  from  him  before  he  had  found  himself  as  a 
poet. 

SCOTTISH  MINIATURES. 

Crashie  Howe — A  Hill  Parish.  By  Bertram  Smith. 
With  Introduction  by  Sir  William  Robertson 
Nicoll.  Simpkin,  Marshall.  6s.  net. 

ERTRAM  SMITH,  who  is  best  known  as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  chronicler  of  the  joys  of  boyhood,  died  at 
forty-one,  after  “  a  gallant  fight  against  consump¬ 
tion.”  According  to  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  he 
”  might  fairly  call  himself  an  Englishman.”  He  was 
born  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey.  But  an 
animal  born  in  a  stable  is  not  necessarily  a  horse.  He 
was  of  Scottish  descent  on  both  sides.  His  father 
was  a  brother  of  Samuel  Smith,  the  Liverpool  philan¬ 
thropist,  and  his  mother  belonged  to  an  Edinburgh 
family  distinguished  for  scholarship  and  culture.  The 
Liverpool  brothers  Smith  had  migrated  from,  a  hill 
farm  in  the  storied  parish  of  Borgue  in  Galloway. 
Bertram  Smith  drifted  from  the  Mersey  city  to  the 
Scottish  moors,  because  he  could  not  escape  from  his 
ancestors,  of  whom  it  might  have  been  said  in  his  own 
alteration  of  Pope’s  line—”  the  proper  study  of  man¬ 
kind  was  sheep  !  ” 

Crashie  Howe  introduces  us  to  Scottish  types 
kindred  with  the  eccentrics  of  Sir  James  Barrie’s 
‘  Thrums  ’  and  Ian  Maclaren’s  ‘  Drumtochty.’  Smith 


”  We  look  upon  our  neighbours  all  up  and  down 
the  valley  as  honest  in  the  usual  degree — or  perhaps 
a  little  beyond  that  standard,  for  ours  is  a  favoured 
neighbourhood.  ” 

The  author  becomes  lyric  in  his  natural  and  unpre¬ 
tentious  prose  concerning  the  hills  in  all  their  “  seven 
stages,”  from  the  surprise  green  of  spring  to  the 
”  glittering  mantle  of  the  snow.”  No  abnormal  rain, 
no  protracted  snowstorm,  no  “  spate,”  had  any  terror 
for  him.  He  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  frost  that  supplies 
the  ice  for  the  curler’s  ”  roaring  play.”  He  describes 
this  fascinating  winter  game  with  the  touch  of  an  ex¬ 
pert,  for  he  had  much  experience,  manifestly,  of  days 
when  ”  the  deep  roar  of  running  stones  fills  the  ear, 
mingled  with  yells  of  triumph  or  groans  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  ”;  when  “  the  minister  is  wildly  gesticulating 
with  a  feverish  broom,  or  executing  a  dance  of  triumph 
to  celebrate  a  hard-won  shot,  and  the  veteran  back¬ 
hand  is  prancing-  down  the  centre  of  the  rink,  the 
light  of  inspiration  in  his  face,  reiterating  a  piercing 
yell  of — ‘  Haud  aff  her,  James!  Haud  aff  her!  For 
the  verra  love  o’  the  game,  haud  aff  her  !  ’  ” 

What  Burns  described  as  “  nature’s  social,  union  ” 
is  not  broken  by  “  man’s  dominion  ”  in  Crashie  Howe. 
The  indomitable  old  mare  is  ”  to  be  keepit  like  a  lady 
the  rest  o’  her  days.”  The  lone  “  herd  ”  praises  the 
wisdom  of  his  sheep,  for  his  love  of  the  creatures  can¬ 
not  accuse  them  of  stupidity.  In  1915  the  Great  War 
discovered  Crashie  Howe  sheltering  Belgian  refugees, 
and  Smith,  it  is  said,  hastened  his  death  by  deeds  of 
noble  sacrifice  for  the  comfort  of  the  exiles.  His 
truncated  life  survives  in  outlines  of  beauty  and 
charm  in  this  volume,  as  the  wayfaring  of  an  idealist 
who,  in  Wordsworthian  mood,  found  ”  love  in  huts 
where  poor  men  lie,”  and  knew  how  to  interpret  the 
sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.” 
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MYERS  AS  POET  AND  SAVANT. 

Collected  Poems  with  Autobiographical  and  Critical 
Frag-ments.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  Macmillan. 
12s.  net. 

HEN,  in  his  ‘  Autobiographical  Fragment,’  F. 
VV.  H.  Myers  referred  to  himself  as  a  “  fusion  of 
a  minor  poet  and  an  amateur  savant,”  he  was  not  in¬ 
dulging  in  that  self-depreciation  which,  because  criti¬ 
cism  is  feared,  forestalls  all  criticism  and  thereby  es¬ 
capes  it.  Though  of  aristocratic  mind  and  temper,  he 
was  by  nature  humble  in  spirit,  and  the  experiences  of 
his  inner  life  were  of  a  kind  likely  to  induce  distrust  of 
his  imaginative  gift.  In  youth  there  was  no  influence 
in  his  life  comparable  to  Hellenism  “  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  that  word  but  lonely  travel  in  Greece  and  a  too 
ardent  worship  of  vanished  beauties  and  ideals  long 
dead  left  him  unsatisfied  and,  though  he  never  actually 
cast  off  the  Christian  faith,  he  was  essentially  “  re¬ 
converted  ”  to  Christianity  on  his  return  to  England. 
But,  gradually  and  insensibly,  the  celestial  vision  faded; 
the  process  of  disillusion,  though  slow,  was  inexorable, 
and  the  final  stage  of  spiritual  disintegration  was 
reached  when  he  began  to  experience  the  necessity  of 
“  an  inward  make-believe.”  In  1871  Henry  Sidg- 
wick  first  spoke  to  him  of  “  ghosts  ”;  two  years  later 
he  stumbled  across  his  “  first  personal  experience  of 
forces  unknown  to  science.”  Thereafter  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  investigation  of  what  in 
modern  jargon  are  termed  “  spiritualistic  phenomena.” 
His  political  career  was  practically  closed. 

We  do  not  propose  to  treat  Myers  as  a  subject  for 
psychological  study  and  enquiry,  though  such  a  study 
would  repay  both  time  and  effort.  But  no  one  can 
doubt  that  among  the  causes  that  drove  him  to  scienti¬ 
fic  work  was  the  exhaustion  of  his  narrow  vein  of 
poetry.  Early  in  life  he  had  extracted  nearly  all  his 
precious  ore.  His  was  the  kind  of  nature  that  re¬ 
quired  the  inner  stimulus  of  definite  belief  to  quicken 
his  imagination.  The  external  world  to  him  was 
merely  an  apparition  :  it  could  not  provide  food  for  the 
nourishment  of  his  spirit.  In  his  essay  on  Poe,  Myers 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  point  out  that  few  verse-writers 
‘‘  have  been  more  barren  than  Poe  of  any  serious 
‘  message.’  ”  But  Myers  was  all  message.  Hel¬ 
lenism  gone,  Christianity  outlived — what  was  there 
left?  So  the  man  who,  for  many  years,  had  sought 
truth  in  philosophy,  metaphysics  and  poetry  itself  was 
compelled,  in  the  end,  to  collect  and  collate  mere  facts 
and  in  them  secure  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  con¬ 
solation  for  which  he  had  always  yearned.  It  may  be 
that  he  never  appreciated  the  bitter  irony  of  his  life 
and  never  reflected  that  the  “  facts  ”  fie  So  assiduously 
hunted  down  were  at  best  of  doubtful  origin,  and 
offered  to  most  reasonable  people  greater  difficulties  of 
belief  than  the  dogmas  which,  once  jealously  guarded, 
were  now  cast  aside. 

There  is  a  quality  of  maturity  in  Myers’s  very  early 
work  that  presages  speedy  decay.  At  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen  he  entered  for  the  national  Robert  Burns  Cen¬ 
tenary  competition,  submitting  a  poem  that  by  many 
is  regarded  as  equal  to  anything  Chatterton  wrote  at 
that  age  : — 

“  So  in  deep  ambrosial  night 

Falls  a  star  from  heaven’s  height; 

Mad  for  earth,  a  sliding  spark 
Down  the  deadness  of  the  dark, 

Falleth,  findeth  his  desire, 

Loseth  his  celestial  fire, 

Quenched  to  iron,  like  his  love, 

For  her  face  is  fair  above; 

But  within  her  heart  is  stone, 

Adamant  and  chalcedon.” 

Here  is  thought  expressed  in  no  small  measure  in 
unborrowed  phrases  :  the  boy’s  eyes  have  seen  and  seen 
vividly.  But  his  poem,  1  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  the 
Tomb  of  Washington,’  which  obtained  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Medal  at  the  Cambridge  Commencement  in  1861, 
is  still  more  remarkable.  Though  written  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  it  reveals  a  mature  mind  moulding  at  ease 
shapely  verse  that  is  full  of  close  thinking,  ardent  as¬ 
piration,  and  great  nobility  of  expression. 


But  Myers  was  never  to  write  great  poetry.  He  was 
in  all  things  a  child,  and  in  many  things  a  victim,  of 
his  own  time.  He  could  not  stand  alone  either  in 
thought  or  in  feeling.  It  was  not  his  own  independent 
thinking  that  robbed  him  of  Christianity;  the  pillars  ol 
his  belief  were  slowly  undermined  by  the  thought,  and 
very  largely  by  the  example,  of  others.  W.  K.  Clifford, 
Swinburne,  Frederic  Harrison,  and  George  Eliot,  all 
among  his  own  group,  influenced  him  profoundly;  he 
could  not  stand  up  against  the  torrent  of  their  exult¬ 
antly  sad  eloquence.  On  his  verse,  too,  is  stamped 
the  image  of  other  men.  He  referred  to  Tennyson 
always  in  terms  of  undisciplined  admiration,  and  de- 
claied  that  he  had  never  looked  upon,  “  and  shall  never 
look  upon,”  a  greater  man.  That  reverence  all  but 
hypnotised  Myers  into  plagiarism;  certainly  it  induced 
him  to  employ  an  almost  exclusively  Tennysonian 
vocabulary,  and  the  diligent  student  may  find  hundreds 
of  cases  where  Myers  prefixes  the  inevitable  Tenny¬ 
sonian  adjective  to  his  noun.  His  poetry  is  full  of 
echoes,  e.g.,  “  the  passion  which  is  Spain,”  “  dreams 
that  mock  the  day,”  “  the  soul’s  own  Prayer  is  answer 
for  the  soul.”  Frequently  he  repeated  himself  in 
thought  and  sometimes  in  expression.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  wrote  the  line  11  And  glory  broadens  from 
the  plunge  of  death  ”;  the  vivid  metaphor  stuck  in  his 
mind  and,  many  years  later,  reappeared  in  “  Fairer 
and  stronger  for  the  plunge  of  death.”  His  sense  of 
humour  was  imperfect,  and  there  is  much  in  this  book 
that  a  robust,  masculine  mind  could  not  have  written. 
The  first  stanza  of  ‘  Love  and  Faith  ’  cannot  be  read 
without  a  smile — 

“  Lo  if  a  man  magnanimous  and  tender, 

Lo  if  a  woman,  desperate  and  true, 

Make  the  irrevocable  sweet  surrender, 

Show  to  each  other  what  the  Lord  can  do,” — 
and  though  he  wrote  no  line  so  steeped  in  bathos  as 
Keats’s  “  the  poor  patient  oyster,”  his  weak  lines 
almost  equal  in  number  the  lines  that  are  good. 

But  Myers,  we  feel,  very  justly  described  himself  in 
his  “  minor  poet  and  amateur  savant.”  He  will  live 
longer  as  an  investigator,  a  recorder,  than  as  an  ex¬ 
ponent.  In  the  realm  of  science  he  unscientifically  held 
convictions  that  had  but  small  support  in  fact.  More 
than  once  he  refers  to  his  belief  that  “  all  things 
done  are  somehow  photographed  imperishably  upon 
the  Universe.”  What  a  strange  choice  of  terms  even 
for  an  amateur  savant  ! 

“  IL  DIAVOLO  DI  FIRENZE.” 

Cosimo  I.,  Duke  of  Florence.  By  Cecily  Booth.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  25s.  net. 

ORENZO  the  Magnificent,  Lorenzo  di  Urbino, 
Ippolito  de’  Medici,  Catharine  de’  Medici,  Giovanni 
delle  Bande  Nere — the  man  who  called  kindred  with 
all  these  and  with  two  reigning  Popes  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  interesting,  even  from  family  associations  only. 
Cosimo  de’  Medici,  however,  was  a  powerful  person¬ 
ality,  and  in  his  biography  by  Miss  Booth  he  stands 
out  as  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  strong  ruler,  severe, 
but  just,  and  careful,  if  absolute.  The  author  does  not 
pose  as  his  panegyrist,  yet  the  Duke’s  character  is  re¬ 
habilitated  to  a  considerable  degree;  his  craftiness,  his 
intolerance,  are  shown  to  be  qualities  which  were  at 
that  time  considered  part  of  statecraft;  the  first  indis¬ 
pensable,  the  second  highly  commendable.  His  private 
vices  are  shown — and  proved — to  have  existed  mainly 
in  the  imagination  of  his  bitter  enemies,  the  fuorusciti 
of  Florence,  who  soothed  their  exile  by  romancing  very 
freely  on  the  subject.  Little  heed  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  these  assertions  by  the  Duke;  it  is  true  that  in 
Italy  at  that  period  crime  was  considered  as  evidence 
of  a  strong  character,  while  the  one  fault  to  be  dreaded 
was  weakness  and  insignificance.  Hence  arose  that 
rivalry  in  melodramatic  evil,  headed,  to  his  lasting 
infamy,  by  a  man  whom  we  do  not  here  encounter — 
Ezzelino  da  Romano.  It  was  then  half  in  compliment, 
though  half  in  anger,  that  the  Pope  told  the  Duchess 
of  Florence  (his  own  relative),  that  she  ought  always  to 
wear  black,  being  married  to  the  Devil. 

The  Duke  of  Florence  does  not  appear  to  have  joined 
in  this  rivalry,  but  to  have  limited  himself  strictly  to 
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bably  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  ordering  the 
assassination  of  a  man  whom  it  was  not  expedient  to 
execute  :  the  power  of  life  and  death  being  vested  in 
him  he  would  issue  the  order  with  as  little  scruple  as 
an  archbishop  issuing  a  special  licence.  For  heresy, 
too  he  had  a  perfectly  orthodox  abhorrence,  which  won 
him  the  regard  of  Philip  of  Spain,  though  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  appreciated  that  monarch’s  maxim  con¬ 
cerning  a  desert  and  the  heretics.  For  Cosimo  de 
Medici  was  a  careful  husbandman  :  he  loved  to  see  his 
people’s  corn  and  wine  and  oil  increase:  he  found 
Tuscany  a  wilderness,  and  left  it  a  rich  and  well-ordered 
land.  The  episode  of  the  burning  of  Carnesecchi,  the 
Protonotary,  is  given  in  full,  and  the  Duke’s  part  in  it 
shown  to  be  far  less  than  is  usually  believed.  Indeed, 
though  the  author  does  not  dwell  upon  this,  it  can  hardly 
be  realised  to-day  with  what  aversion  a  “stinking  here¬ 
tic  ”  (the  phrase  is  that  of  Cosimo’s  secretary)  was  re¬ 
garded  at  this  time  (1519-1574):  as  something  between 
a  horror  and  a  mockery,  a  Bolshevist  who  could  mes¬ 
merise.  That  the  new  movement  broke  out  at  times 
into  the  wildest  extravagances,  is  stated  even  by  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Dutch  Republic,’  who  assuredly  holds 
no  brief  for  the  Papacy.  The  indecency  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  some  of  the  smaller  sects,  such  as  the 
Anabaptists,  would  to-day  certainly  land  them  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  :  our  forefathers  diagnosed  them  briefly 
as  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  applied  their  usua 
drastic  remedies. 

The  sketches  of  the  Duke’s  early  years,  and  those  ot 
his  children,  are  full  of  charm  and  interest.  Photo¬ 
gravures  after  pictures  by  Giorgio  Vasari  show  three 
pretty  boys,  without  the  stiffness  associated  with  por¬ 
traits  of  the  Cinquecento.  Cosimo  had  five  sons,  among 
whom  stand  out  the  stately  little  figure  of  Giovanni,  the 
boy-Card inal,  and  the  brilliant  Garzla,  his  mother’s 
favourite.  Both  these,  and  the  two  elder  daughters, 
died  before  they  were  twenty.  Judging  from  the  letters 
quoted,  both  from  the  children  and  their  father,  the 
family  was  a  most  affectionate  one,  and  with  the  death 
of  his  most  promising  sons  and  the  Duchess,  Cosimo’s 
personal  happiness  ended. 

He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the 
story  of  his  subsequent  rapid  decline  in  body  and  mind 
is  sad  reading.  There  were,  of  course,  reports  o 
poison— “  in  those  days  it  was  unfashionable  not  to  be 
poisoned,  a  natural  death  being  a  proof  of  unimport- 
ance  ” — but  these  seem  to  have  been  unfounded.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  criticism  of  Cosimo’s  character 
and  system  of  government,  and  the  writer  may  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  an  admirably  written,  clear,  and  inter¬ 
esting  work  of  biography. 


MILESTONE  OR  GOD? 

Is  Christianity  the  Final  Religion?  By  Alan  Coates 
Bouquet,  B.D.  Macmillan.  10s.  6d.  net. 

IN  a  fit  of  irritation  after  listening  in  St.  Mary’s, 
Oxford,  to  a  Bampton  lecture  by  Bishop  John 
Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Humphry'  Ward  went  home  and 
began  writing  ‘  Robert  Elsmere.’  The  subject,  of 
these  Bamptons  was  ‘  The  One  Religion.  The  primi¬ 
tive  Christians  preached  and  believed  and  died  for  an 
uncompromisingly  absolute  religion.  They  would 
not  accept  for  their  Master  a  niche  in  a  Pantheon. 
The  modern  idea  is  to  regard  all  faiths  as  relative,  and, 
combating  Schleiermacher’s  Absolute  Jesus,  Strauss 
declares  that  history  has  no  place  for  absolute  religions 
or  for  absolute  personalities.  It  is  strange'  that,  just 
when  science  is  attaining  to  the  conception  of  the  unity 


and  wrong.  Life  becomes  a  spillikins  of  shifting 
values.  Mr.  Bouquet  himself  throws  overboard  the 
Prayer-book  teaching  about  the  duty  of  wives  towards 
their  husbands.  And,  quite  inevitably,  God  Himself 
ceases  to  be  absolute.  He  is  being  constitutionalized, 
democratized,  no  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  but 
the  removable  President  of  a  commonwealth  of  free 
beings.  According  to  Royce,  religion  consists  in 
fraternal  loyalty  to  the  “  beloved  community.’’ 

Those  who  question  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity, 
may  mean  either  that  it  has  no  cosmical  significance— 
Troeltsch  remarks  that  “  the  boundless  extent  of  the 
universe  bears  along  with  it  the  assumption  of  an  im¬ 
measurable  plurality  of  kingdoms,’’  to  which  such 
events  as  Incarnation  and  Redemption  cannot  apply. 
Or  they  may  mean  that  it  is  not  suitable  to  all  races, 
climes  and  types  of  civilisation.  Or  possibly  they 
hold  that  it  will  make  way  for  some  greater  religion, 
such  as  theosophy  or  the  worship  of  humanity.  Or, 
retaining  the  idea  and  name  of  Christianity,  they  look 
forward,  with  the  Modernists,  to  a  transformation  ot 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  out  of  all  recog¬ 
nition  till  it  is  defected  to  a  kind  of  ethico-theistic 
transparency.  Or  finally  they  may  think  of  all  religion 
and  creed  'as  a  scaffolding  which,  after  serving  its 
purpose,  is  to  fall  away  and  reveal  a  flawless  building 
of  theics  or  of  human  happiness  within.  It  is  not  clear 
which  of  these  views  is  held  by  the  dusky  critics  who, 
Mr.  Bouquet  tells  us,  now  edit  a  Zulu  newspaper  in 
which  European  modernism  is  discussed  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  missionaries  canvassed. 

°Mr.  Bouquet  examines  the  arguments  for  and 
against  absolute  religion  from  a  moderate  Liberal 
standpoint.  He  is  prepared,  however,  for  some  “  revo¬ 
lutionary  ”  changes,  not  clearly  defined,  both  of  creed 
and  institution.  But  he  considers  that  the  creative 
period  in  religion  has  gone  by.  The  astonishing 
thing,  he  points  out,  quoting  a  modern  rationalist,  is 
that  Christianity,  so  often  declared  bankrupt,  .  still 
rears  its  head  serene  and  undismayed,  recovers  itsel 
from  disaster,  and  actually  expands.  Ramsay  com¬ 
bats  the  saying  that  “  the  history  of  religion  is,  with 
the  rarest  of  exceptions,  a  history  of  degeneration. 
Inspired  prophets,  he  says,  made  good  again  the  losses 
of  institutional  religion.  The  present  time  does  not 
appear  to  be  one  of  inspired  prophets,  but  those  which 
have  arisen  in  the  modern  era  have  usually  set  them¬ 
selves  to  restoring  institutions  and  building  up  altars 
that  have  fallen  down.  In  fact  it  is  Churches  whic 
have  regained  their  sinew  rather  than  creeds.  It  is 
only  when  the  former  lose  the  note  of  authority  and 
trv  to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  they  lose  in¬ 
fluence.  Eucken,  however,  asking  before  the  war, 
“  Can  we  still  be  Christians?  ”  said  of  Protestant 
Germany  : — “  Figures  prove  conclusively  that  interest 
in  church  services  and  observances  is  constantly  de¬ 
creasing,  and  that  the  faithful  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
minority.  In  our  great  cities  every  attack  or  even  as- 
oersion  on  Christianity  meets  with  raptuous  applause. 
\nd  Mr.  Bouquet  conceives  that  a  free  and  self-deter¬ 
mining  world  may  end  in  entire  apostasy  But  noth¬ 
ing  else  will  mount  the  vacant  throne.  It  is  the  last 

time.” 


By  E.  S.  Martin. 


MR.  CHOATE. 

The  Life  of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate. 

2  vols.  Constable.  42s.  net. 

THOSE  who  heard  Mr.  Choate’s  after-dinner 
speeches  during  his  residence  at  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  used  to  say  that,  with  the  possible  exception  o 
Lord  Rosebery,  we  had  no  one  to  come  near  him.  ibe 
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performance  was  a  complete  work  of  art,  what  with  the 
distinguished  appearance,  the  melodious  voice,  the 
grace  of  gesture,  and  the  evident  pleasure  of  the  creator 
in  his  creation.  Chauncey  Depew,  his  American  rival, 
declared,  no  doubt  rightly,  that  oratory  was  to  Mr. 
Choate  an  intellectual  recreation  after  his  labours  in  the 
Courts.  Some  of  us  to  whom  public  utterance  is  a 
terror  in  preparation  and  an  agony  in  execution  may 
wonder,  but  then  we  are  not  all  fashioned  in  the  same 
mould.  Mr.  Choate  was  a  supreme  master  of  his 
method,  which  was  not  the  prophet’s,  nor  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s,  but  the  advocate’s.  He  never  talked  above  his 
audience ;  his  jokes  assimilated  with  the  port,  and  the 
inevitable  hyperbole  on  which  he  ended  left  a  pleasing 
tang  on  the  palate.  So  the  company  would  come 
away  from  a  dinner,  that  given  to  Sir  John  Tenniel  for 
example,  when  Mr.  Choate  adroitly  covered  up  the 
abrupt  subsidence  of  the  modest  guest,  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  had  been  vastly  entertained,  but  that,  as 
with  most  lawyers,  the  speaker’s  real  mind  had  escaped 
them. 

The  two  stout  volumes  before  us  bring  out  the  salient 
features  of  Mr.  Choate’s  character,  but  the  process  of 
getting  at  the  clue  is  a  laborious  one.  When  he  had 
his  first  serious  illness,  after  he  had  passed  his  eightieth 
year,  he  dictated  a  fragment  of  autobiography  to  his 
secretary.  Produced  under  such  conditions,  it  has 
naturally  but  little  literary  pretension ;  still  the  old 
man’s  memory  was  clear,  and  the  result  is  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  Salem  of  his  childhood,  the  sleepy  Salem 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  the  Harvard  of  his  boy¬ 
hood,  a  tranquil  Unitarian  college  with  no  football  and 
easy  degrees.  The  record  unfortunately  breaks  off 
with  his  marriage,  soon  after  he  had  become  a  partner 
in  the  New  York  firm  of  Butler,  Evans  and  Southmayd, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  two  tomes  consists  of  what 
Mr.  Martin  most  aptly  calls  a  “compilation”  of  letters 
and  speeches,  strung  together  on  a  thin  thread  of  com¬ 
mentary.  The  clever  and  industrious  son  of  a  hard¬ 
working  New  England  doctor  was  evidently  one  of 
fortune’s  favourites.  He  owed  a  good  deal  to  Harvard, 
and  his  loyalty  found  enduring  expression  in  the  win¬ 
dow  to  the  founder  of  the  college  that  he  presented  to 
Southwark  Cathedral.  A  letter  of  introduction  from 
his  cousin  Rufus  Choate,  a  well-known  leader  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  gave  him  a  footing  on  a  fine  legal 
training-ground,  since  William  M.  Evarts,  one  oppo¬ 
nent  in  the  Alabama  case,  was  a  consummate  pleader, 
while  Southmayd,  a  sturdy  Tory  who  hated  elevators 
and  thought  women’s  rights  “  d — d  nonsense,’’  ably 
managed  what  we  should  call  the  solicitor’s  part  of  the 
business.  It  was  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for  young 
Joseph  Choate,  who  was  not  a  man  to  neglect  his 
chances. 

Some  of  the  legal  cases  in  which  Mr.  Choate  was 
engaged  made  much  stir  in  their  day.  He  undertook 
the  restoration  of  General  Porter  to  his  rank  in  the 
army  as  a  public  duty,  and  without  thought  of  payment. 
In  the  case  of  the  Cesnola  antiquities  from  Cyprus, 
which  some  declared  to  be  “  duds,”  he  made  a  capital 
if  obvious,  joke  about  “  false,  fleeting,  but  not  quite 
perjured  Clarence  ”  Cook,  an  art-critic  who  refrained 
from  the  witness-box.  For  many  years  Mr.  Choate’s  re¬ 
putation  was  pretty  much  that  of  Sir  Frank  Lockwood 
in  this  country,  his  nimblemindedness  and  tact  being  re¬ 
garded  as  compensating  for  a  somewhat  perfunctory 
knowledge  of  legal  principle.  But  when  he  persuaded 
the  Supreme  Court  to  upset  the  income  tax  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  his  reputation  rose 
a  good  deal  higher.  A  firm  believer  in  the  rights  of 
property,  he  had  no  objection  to  appear  for  the  Trusts. 
He  also  upheld  clean  government,  and  Tammany  feared 
him  from  the  day  that  he  and  other  young  barristers 
lent  their  talents  to  the  overthrow  of  “Boss”  Tweed 
and  his  ring.  Mr.  Choate  was,  however,  a  lawyer  first, 
and  a  politician  in  the  second  place;  his  heart  was  in  the 
Courts,  and  out  of  them  he  built  up  a  fortune  by  hard 
work  and  a  sometimes  quaint  frugality. 

The  redoubtable  Senator  Platt,  the  manager  of  the 
Republican  party,  acquiesced  with  reluctance  in  Mr. 
Choate’s  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  England.  The 
alternative  was  his  election  for  New  York  to  the  Senate, 
and,  thought  Platt,  rather  London  for  him  than  Wash¬ 
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ington.  Thus  are  diplomatic  posts  filled  in  the  land  of 
supposedly  triumphant  democracy.  Mr.  Choate  was, 
of  course,  a  great  success  over  here,  his  appeal  being 
of  a  more  popular  kind  even  than  Lowell’s,  though  the 
Daily  Telegraph  was  not  inspired  to  get  up  a  testimonial 
for  him,  as  for  Bayard.  But  his  reflections  on  English 
society,  as  set  forth  in  his  letters,  are  frankly  disap¬ 
pointing,  and  curiously  destitute  of  the  wit  that  tripped 
off  his  tongue.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  his  stay  in  the  country,  but  for  pages 
together  we  learn  nothing  more  than  that  he  met  certain 
people  at  dinner,  or  caught  such  and  such  a  train.  We 
are  reminded,  it  is  true,  that  there  was  once  a  Smart  Set, 
but  Mr.  Churchill  holding  his  own  opinion  of  greater 
weight  than  those  of  Mr.  Choate,  Lord  Halsbury,  and 
Lord  James  of  Hereford  combined  is  hardly  a  revela¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Martin  is  content  with  hinting  at  the  diplo¬ 
matic  achievements  of  Mr.  Choate’s  Embassy,  such  as 
the  Alaska  Treaty,  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  “open  door”  into  China.  We 
learn,  however,  that  he  withstood  President  Roosevelt’s 
and  Colonel  Hay’s  wish  that  he  should  be  counsel  before 
the  Alaska  Commission,  on  the  sage  ground  that  he 
could  not  be  both  recipient  of  confidences  from  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  opponent  of  Great 
Britain  before  the  tribunal. 

Fortunate  in  all  things,  except  in  the  early  deaths  of 
three  of  his  children,  Mr.  Choate  was  spared  decline. 
He  declared  indeed  that  the  eighth  decade  of  life  was 
by  far  the  best.  Thus  he  witnessed  with  undiminished 
powers  the  entrance  of  his  country  into  the  war,  and 
patriotically  exclaimed  that  at  last  he  could  hold  up  his 
head  again.  Yet  he  had  taken  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi¬ 
tania  with  some  complacency,  remarking  that  the 
Germans  had  accepted  President  Wilson’s  last  note  “  in 
a  kindly  way,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  any  war  between 
us  and  them.”  Much,  however,  can  be  forgiven  in  an 
accomplished  orator,  especially  if  he  happens  to  be  an 
American. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF  GRAND  OPERA.— What  we  described 
a  few  weeks  ago  as  “  The  Operatic  Muddle”  has  now,  alas, 
degenerated  into  an  operatic  debacle.  It  is  announced,  apparently 
on  good  authority,  that  there  will  not  be  a  season  of  grand  opera 
at  Covent  Garden  this  year.  The  reasons  are  not  definitely 
stated,  but  they  appear  to  be  insuperable  enough — everything  too 
costly,  no  money  in  the  land,  no  real  demand  for  opera  on  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  “grand  scale.”  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  the  increased  salaries  asked  by  the  orchestral 
players  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  They  form  an  obstacle, 
no  doubt,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  men  and  their  Union 
should  have  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  by  demand¬ 
ing  terms  which  they  in  the  long  run  will  have  most  reason  to 
regret.  Work  at  a  decent  wage  is  better  than  no  work  at  all. 
No,  for  the  true  cause  or  causes  one  must  look  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  a  typical  grand  season  at  Covent  Garden  can  only  be 
carried  on  with  the  co-operation  of  singers  of  the  first  rank,  and 
that  the  services  of  these  gifted  folk  are  only  to  be  obtained 
in  a  land  of  millionaires.  That  happy  land  the  gifted  ones  dis¬ 
covered  some  time  ago — on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Equator — long  before  the  catastrophe  which 
impoverished  Europe.  We  have  already  pointed  out  in  this 
column  how  surely  the  competitive  methods  of  American  mana¬ 
gers  were  spoiling  the  operatic  market  for  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
and  when  each  manager  represents,  in  every  big  city  from  New 
York  and  Chicago  to  Buenos  Aires,  a  syndicate  of  millionaires, 
the  question  of  cost  does  not  really  count.  The  singers  who  are 
paid  these  huge  fees  are  mostly  Italians  ;  a  few  are  French  or 
Slavs  ;  a  very  few  are  Germans  calling  themselves  Hungarians 
or  Poles  ;  and  the  remainder  are  Americans.  As  to  the  calibre 
of  these  artists,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  have  never  been 
heard  in  England,  we  have  only  one  line  on  which  to  express 
an  opinion  (but  it  is  a  trustworthy  one),  namely,  that  if  these 
foreign  songsters  are  good  enough  to  satisfy  and  excite  the  jaded 
palates  of  American  opera-goers  of  to-day  they  must  be  very 
good  indeed,  quite  first-rate. 

Take  one  example,  the  most  conspicuous  perhaps’,  in  Mme. 
Galli-Curci,  whom  the  American  press  has  for  several  years  been 
describing  (with  the  gramophone  to  prove  it  here  if  necessary)  as 
the  greatest  Italian  soprano  of  our  time.  The  late  Cleofonte 
Campanini  brought  her  over  to  Chicago  and  retained  her  there 
at  enormous  cost  until  he  died.  In  vain  did  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  headed  by  its  multi-millionaire,  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  offer 
her  a  fabulous  salary  to  come  to  New  York;  she  would  never  do 
so,  save  as  a  member  of  the  visiting  troupe  from  Chicago — at 
some  other  opera-house.  Well,  at  last  the  Metropolitan  has 
succeeded  (only  last  month,  in  fact)  in  winning  the  famous 
coloratura  artist  from  her  allegiance  and  engaging  her  for  the 
wealthiest  opera-house  in  the  world.  But  at  what  figure?  We 
have  not  heard  exactly ;  we  have  only  been  informed  that  Mme. 
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Galli-Curei  is  being  paid  the  same  fee  that  was  recently  paid  at 
the  same  house  to  Signor  Caruso.  Does  anyone  imagine  that 
the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate  can  afford  to  engage  this  lady  for 
Covent  Garden,  even  if  they  could  contrive  to  secure  her  inestim¬ 
able  services’  Ceteris  panbus,  the  cost  of  raising  the  cur 
tat”  would  be  something  like  ^2,500,  which  is  about  double 
he  amount  that  the  house  holds  at  normal  prices.  The  old 
subscribers  are  nearly  all  gone  ;  and  there  are  none  to  take  their 
place  the  Bond  Street  libraries  are  experiencing  a  serious 
“  slump  ”  ’  half  the  private  boxes  would  remain  unlet  ,  there 
would  be  no"  adequate*  financial  guarantee  What  is  the  good 
under  such  conditions,  of  proposing  either  first-rate  polyglot 
opera,  or  what  must  be  second-rate  British  opera,  which  ne  e 
nays  at  this  house  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances?  For 
fhe  present  we  shall  have  to  do  without  opera,  consoling  our¬ 
selves  with’  the  reflection  that  collapses  may  only  be  temporary, 
and  that  slumps  do  not  go  on  for  ever. 

CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS.— The  visit  of  Mr.  Sibelius 
has  so  far  proved  a  disappointment,  except  to  those  who  know 
him  personally  and  appreciate  the  peculiar  qual,lty  <’ 

The  fact  that  there  was  another  crowd  at  Queen  s  Hall  last  week 
may  be  attributed  with  more  justice  to  the  presence  of  a  great 
pianist  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Busoni,  than  the  attraction  of  the 
Finnish  composer  emerging  from  his  hermit  cave  with  ano  her 
symphony.  The  last  Philharmonic  Concert  yielded  a  scffita  7 
orchestral  novelty,  but  on  the  same  evening  the  British  Music 
Society  at  Hampstead  claimed  precedence  with  a  programme 
every  item  of  which,  except  the  Ravell  string  quartet,  was  prac¬ 
tically  new  to  a  London  (paying)  audience.  These  comprised 
a  fine  quintet  for  strings  and  harp  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bax  ,  a  couple 
of  charming  trios  for  female  voices  with  instrumental  accompam- 
mentby  Mr.  j.  R.  Heath  and  Mr.  Herbert,  Bedford ;  and  a 
clever,  amusing  ensemble  piece  called  Rout,  _  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Bliss.  The  Philharmonic  String  Quartet,  which  took  part  m 
most  of  these  works,  was  also  associated  with  Miss  yivian  Worth 
and  Mr.  Gerald  Cooper  in  an  interesting  chamber  concert  at 
Wigmore  Hall.  Of  the  recitalists  the  m°\.no^orthy  was  a 
new  pianist,  Mr.  Brailowsky,  who  proved  himself  at  the  first 
attempt  to  be  a  Chopin  player  of  genuine  distinction.  He  ran 
the  risk  of  severe  comparisons,  but  survived  it -with  something 
to  spare.  As  much  can  hardly  be  said  for  Miss  Esm<$  Boyd, 
whose  ddbut  on  the  same  afternoon  was  attended  by  many 
friends.  Miss  Boyd  is  a  singer  of  some  promise,  but  she  has 
vet  much  to  learn,  and  among  other  things  to  get  rid  of  some 
objectionable  mannerisms,  especially  when  she  attempts  songs  in 
Russian. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  this  month  is  mainly  political.  Mr. 
Harold  Spender  recalls  Martin  Chuzzlewit  in  4  America  now  and 
in  the  Forties,’  and  is  a  little  puzzled  to  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  sentiments  in  the  novel  and  those  in  the 
private  correspondence  of  Dickens.  He  sees  the  characteristics 
of  the  best  Americans  as  unchanged  during  the  three-quarters 
of  a  century  that  has  passed  since  the  novelise  s  first  visit.  ,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Chancellor  writes  on  4  Smollett  as  a  Traveller,  principal  y 
in  Italy,  and  pays  tribute  to  him  as  a  great  novelist.  His  bicen- 
tary  occurs  this  month.  Mr.  J.  A.  T.  Ll?Yd  describes  ' with  suffi¬ 
cient  extracts  the  career  of  Albert  Samain  (1858-1900)  a  poet 
who  may  be  said  to  rank  with  Baudelaire  and  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 
The  extent  of  his  work  is  small,  four  volumes  of  verse  and  a 
thin  volume  of  coutes,  but  it  is  a  distinct  addition  to  modern 
French  poetry.  Mr.  Granville-Barker  sketches  a  dying  man  * 
reflections  as  he  watches  ‘  The  Fire  that  Burned  in  the  Corner 
Mr.  Nabokoff  demonstrates  the  sort  of  security  that  people 
'investing  in  Bolshevik  concessions  will  have  for  their  money, 
and  there  are  some  useful  papers  on  the  economic  sides  of  present- 
day  political  problems. 

BLACKWOOD’S  seems  strange  to  us  in  the  absence  of 
‘  Musings  without  Method,’  replaced  by  the  4  Vagabond  Impres¬ 
sions  ’  of  Mr.  St.  John  Lucas,  who  is  inspired  by  What  might 
have  been  ’  if  the  exile  of  Rapallo  had  been  called  up  to  scrub 
barrack-room  floors,  to  recall  some  soldiers  of  literary  men,  and 
especially  the  hero  of  Walter  Pater’s  novel.  Alan  Graham  s 
story  and  Major  Bashford’s  account  of  life  in  the  border  states  of 
Russia  continue  to  be  first-rate,  as  does  Mr.  Mervyn  Lamb  s 
‘  On  Hazardous  Service.’  Mr.  D.  G.  Browne  gives  us  some  notes 
on  historical  pirates  in  ‘  The  Jolly  Roger,’  but  does  not  tell  us 
when  the  word  was  first  used. 

CORNHILL  continues  Mi.  Copplestone’s  history  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  English  navy,  which  has  now  reached  Edward  III, 
and  is  good  reading  and  useful.  Mr.  Hewlett  writes  on  Clare, 
and  Mr.  W.  Gordon  very  interestingly  on  4  Crow  Nature. ’  Prof. 
Weekley  on  ‘  National  Sports  and  National  Metaphor  ’  is  in¬ 
formative,  but  not  always  strictly  accurate.  The  Exchequer  cloth 
had  really  nothing  in  common  with  the  chess-board,  except  that 
it  was  arranged  in  alternate  squares,  not  by  any  means  fixed  in 
number.  Mr.  Sheringham  writes  on  ‘The  Angler  and  his  Books, 
and  Judge  Bodkin  has  an  easy  task  in  dealing  with  the  fictions 
of  our  modern  spiritualists. 

THE  NATIONAL  has  a  very  good  account  of  4  Napoleon’s 
Death,’  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  in  which  some  of  the  unsolved 
mysteries  of  Longwood  are  brought  to  memory.  Mr.  Seton 
Gordon  describes  the  life-history  of  4  The  Great  Grey  Seal,  quite 
different  from  the  seal  usually  met  with  in  our  waters.  Ol 
Musser  Dewdney  ’  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  an  East  Sussex 
farm  bailiff  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Boyd,  and  Mr.  Blagden  defends 
4  Public  School  Education,’  though  we  think  he  is  wrong  in 


saving  that  Frenchmen  do  not  understand  the  mentality  of  an 
English  gentleman;  witness  4  Col.  Bramble.’  There  is  an 
account  of  4  Irish  Parliamentary  Government — in  N.S.  Wales 
worth  study. 

THE  ROUND  TABLE  has  special  articles  on  4  Ireland  and  the 
Home  Rule  Act,’  4  The  Migration  of  the  Races  ’  (emigration  to 
America),  4  The  Paris  Conference,’  4  Diplomacy  by  Conference, 

‘  White  Australia,’  and  4  South  Africa  and  the  Empire  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  current  reviews  of  Home  and  Colonial  affairs. 

THE  DRENCH  QUARTERLY  has  a  good  article  on  the 
evolution  of  taste  in  French  Art  by  M.  Rocheblave  and  one  by 
Prof  McWilliam  describing  4  French  Impressions  of  English 
Character  (1663-1695)’  from  the  works  of  seven  travellers.  We 
note  a  very  amusing  sketch  of  4  Fashionable  Novels  and  Dandy¬ 
ism  ’  and  a  good  summary  of  recent  French  novels.  Ye  com¬ 
mend  this  useful  periodical  to  libraries  and  those  interested  in 
French  literature. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

THE  WORLD  OF  SOUND  by  Sir  W.  Bragg  (Bell,  6s.  net)  is 
made  up  of  the  Christmas  1919  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution 
on  Sound,  with  a  number  of  new  illustrations  and  experiments. 
They  can  be  heartily  recommended  as  providing  a  pleasant  and 
trustworthy  account  of  such  of  the  elementary  parts  of  Acoustics 
as  every  educated  person  should  know,  and  as  a  means  of  exciting 
interest  in  further  study  of  this  fascinating  science.  Children, 
experto  crede,  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  lec¬ 
tures  will  devour  it  with  pleasure. 

BEATRICE  D’ESTE  ET  SA  COUR,  par  Robert  de  la 
Sizeranne  (Hachette,  12f.50),  is  another  volume  of  his  4  Masques 
et  Visages,”  containing  essays  founded  on  the  well-known  bust  of 
Beatrice  d’Este  in  the  Louvre,  the  profile  of  Bianca  Sforza  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  the  beautiful  drawing  of  Isabella 
of  Aragon  in  the  same  collection,  and  the  portrait  of  Bianca 
Maria  Sforza,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  recently  added 
to  the  Louvre  The  author  weaves  round  the  lives  of  these  tour 
women  a  study  of  life  in  Milan  in  the  days  of  11  Moro,  illustrated 
by  contemporary  documents  and  fine  reproductions  of  the  por¬ 
traits.  He  identifies  the  well-known  portrait,  formerly  attributed 
to  Leonardo,  and  said  to  be  Beatrice  d’Este,  as  that  of  Bianca 
Sforza,  married  to  Galeazzo  di  San  Severino,  who  died,  in  her 
seventeenth  year.  Those  who  know  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  s  work 
as  an  accomplished  critic  and  charming  writer  will  need  no  fur¬ 
ther  commendation  of  his  latest  work,  parts  of  which  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes. 

SERBIA  AND  EUROPE,  1914—1920  (Allen  and  Unwin,  16s 
net).  The  more  valuable  part  of  a  newspaper  during  any  critical 
period  is,  as  a  rule,  not  its  news  pages,  but  its  editorial  columns. 
The  former  will  generally  be  found  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
inaccuracies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  generally  reflect 
pretty  well  the  public  feeling  of  the  moment,  and,  often  give  a 
useful  hint  of  official  policy.  The  book  before  us  is  a  collection 
of  such  leaders,  written  by  about  thirty  politicians  and  publicists, 
including  Professor  L.  Marcovitch,  who  has  also  supplied  the 
preface.  The  leaders  appeared  originally  in  La  Serbie  during  the 
publication  of  that  journal  in  Geneva.  They  form  a  heavy  and 
slightly  indigestible  mass,  but  an  intelligent  and  persevering  reader 
will  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  latter-day  Serbian  policy  from  their 
perusal,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  aimed  at,  the  union  of  all 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  in  an  independent  kingdom  under  the 
Karageorgevitch.  The  need  now  is  for  consolidation,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  this  being  recognised  in  the  most  responsible 
quarters.  The  book  is  decidedly  useful,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it 
has  not  been  provided  with  an  index. 

THE  GUARDED  ROOM,  by  G.  I.  Whitham  (Lane,  8s.  6d. 
net)  is  an  admirable  story  of  a  small  family  revolving  round  the 
room  in  which  Mrs.  Bowes  leads  the  sheltered  life  of  an  invalid, 
guarded  by  the  anxious  care  of  her  daughter  Helen.  The  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  house,  the  character  of  the  protecting  Helen,  her  ward 
Judith,  the  foolish  intruding  Elsie,  the  delicate  love-story,  all 
are  written  with  sureness  of  hand.  We  commend  the  book 
heartily  to  our  readers. 
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BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vois.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and 
the  Empire  ((Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6  vols/, 
handsome  sec,  half  morocco,  £/6  6s.  ;  De  Maupassant’s  Works  in 
English,  good  set,  17  vols.,  j£4  10s.  ;  Smollett’s  novels,  edited 
Saintsbury.  7  vols.,  £25 ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.  by  Hu<*h  Thomson,  30s.  ;  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren6  Bull, 
Edit.  De  Luxe,  30s.  •  Rupert  Brooke’s  John  Webster  and  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Drama,  7/6;  Dor6  Gallery,  12s.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later 
Works,  3  vols.,  £2  10s.  ;  Hoppe’s  Studies  from  the  Russian 
Ballet,  15  beautiful  Studies,  6s.,  pub.  21s.  ;  Thackeray’s  Works, 
26  vols.,  Caxton  Pub.  Co.,  £4  4s.  ;  Story  of  the  Nations,  65 
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bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
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others.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright 
Street,  Birmingham. 
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SPORT 

HERE  was  plenty  of  good  Rugby  last  week¬ 
end.  France  went  down  to  Wales  in  a  match 
which  was  won  by  the  Welsh  forwards,  who 
altogether  outplayed  their  opponents.  Ireland 
snatched  a  well-deserved  victory  from  Scotland; 
the  first  International  match  they  have  won  since 
the  war.  Their  form  is  remarkable,  when  their 
handicaps  are  considered;  and  we  are  glad  they 
are  doing  so  well.  We  expect  them  to  beat  France, 
but  the  issue  of  their  match  with  Wales  is  more  doubt¬ 
ful,  for  the  strength  of  the  Irish  attack  is  in  the  pack, 
and  that  is  precisely  where  the  Welsh  team  shines.  The 
backs  of  neither  side  are  too  good,  and  an  interesting 
game  should  result.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  no 
change  has  been  made — with  one  compulsory  excep¬ 
tion- — in  the  English  team  to  meet  Scotland  and 
France. 

The  Royal  Navy  beat  the  Army  by  a  single  point  at 
Twickenham  last  Saturday,  though  they  were 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  four  of  their  best  men,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Kershaw.  It  was  the  most  exciting  game 
in  the  history  of  those  Rugby  matches,  and  victory 
went  to  the  better  stayers.  The  Army  forwards 
started  off  at  a  tremendous  pace,  overwhelming  a  rather 
weak  line  of  three-quarters.  Mr.  Q.  E.  King,  who 
seldom  allows  chances  to  escape  him,  scored  twelve 
points  by  two  tries  and  a  dropped  goal.  But,  after 
half-time,  the  Army  began  to  flag.  Commander  Davies 
took  control  of  affairs,  and  his  forwards,  resolutely  led 
by  Mr.  Gardner,  the  International,  gave  their  oppo¬ 
nents  no  quarter.  The  supporters  of  the  Navy  were 
looking  anxiously  at  the  clock  before  a  goal,  following 
a  penalty  goal  and  a  try,  put  their  side  ahead.  It 
came  within  four  minutes  of  the  final  whistle,  and  was 
well  earned. 


fer  nothing  can  escape,  could  tell  gruesome  tales  of 
arrangements  and  robberies  if  he  would.  Nobody 
imagines  that  racing  is  free  from  the  malpractices 
which  are  found  in  all  businesses,  professions,  sports 
and  pastimes.  It  sometimes  looks  easy  to  make  money 
by  underhand  methods  with  small  chance  of  being 
found  out,  though  certain  risks  have  to  be  incurred. 
But  there  are  those  who  are  persuaded  that  nothing 
on  the  Turf  is  “  straight,”  and  if  they  lose  their  bets 
the  conviction  that  the  proceeding  has.  been  utterly 
crooked  becomes  unshakeable.  Suspicion  would  be 
much  less  rife  if  no  question  of  taking  the  odds  were 
involved.  Though  there  are  occasions  when  horses 
are  not  “  out,”  racing  is  on  the  whole  much  more 
honest  than  its  enemies,  and  some  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  its  friends,  would  have  us  believe. 

On  the  eve  of  the  flat  racing  season  the  credulous 
who  are  in  search  of  a  “  system  ’  of  backing  horses 
grow  particularly  busy.  They  need  have  no  trouble 
about  testing  their  systems,  for  some  of  the  book¬ 
makers  advertise  their  willingness  to  enter  into  any 
project  of  the  kind.  That  might  well  furnish  a  hint 
to  seekers  after  an  easy  way  of  obtaining  an  income. 
There  is  a  story  of  an  old  croupier  at  Monte  Carlo 
who  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  not  likely  that  if 
any  safe  system  of  winning  existed,  one  of  the  hundreds 
employed  at  the  tables  since  roulette  was  invented 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  discover  it.  The  same 
question  might  be  asked  about  racing;  and  whilst 
hundreds  are  occupied  with  roulette,  tens  of  thousands 
are  concerning  themselves  with  betting.  Nevertheless 
bookmakers  are  eager  to  enter  the  lists.  The  seduc¬ 
tiveness  of  systems  is  that  many  of  them  are  quite 
likely  to  prove  remunerative  for  a  time,  longer  or 
shorter.  Disillusionment  is  inevitable.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  year  after  year  much  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  favourites  win,  always  fewer  than  those  who 
are  beaten.  But  no  safe  deduction  is  to  be  drawn 
from  this. 


The  barracking  of  Mr.  Fender  and  Mr.  Wilson  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  Test  match,  though  undesirable  in  itself, 
like  other  crude  expressions  of  feeling,  has  its  justifica¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  particular,  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  write  about  the  team  to  which  he  belongs. 
We  hope  the  incident  will  lead  to  a  rule  this  summer 
that  no  player  engaged  in  any  match,  whether  amateur 
or  professional,  shall  be  allow'ed  to  write  on  that  match 
for  the  press — on  pain  of  suspension  for  a  month  at 
least.  Doubtless,  it  is  pleasant  for  popular  favourites 
to  increase  their  popularity  and  their  income  by 
journalism.  But,  truth  to  tell,  they  do  not  do  it  so  well 
as  the  professionals  of  the  pen,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  find  it  easy  to  be  hard  on  their  asso¬ 
ciates  in  play,  or  to  praise  themselves,  which  may  be 
just  and  proper.  Mr.  P.  F.  Warner  set  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample  by  his  perpetual  writing  on  cricket,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  not  so  superlative  as  to  excuse  him. 

Writing  is  an  art  in  itself,  which  needs  natural  apti¬ 
tude,  talent,  and  special  practice  as  much  as  batting. 
The  foolish  idea,  now  apparently  prevalent  throughout 
this  country,  that  a  man  w'ith  a  fixed  reputation  for  one 
thing,  ought  to  be  able  to  do  another — ought,  in  fact, 
to  have  an  opinion  on  most  things  worth  record  for 
the  public — could  be  demolished  by  a  Socrates  of  mode¬ 
rate  powers  of  argument.  But  the  popular  press  is  all 
sentiment,  and  does  ‘not  believe  in  logic.  It  would 
probably  love  to  read  dear  old  Barrie  on  the  Public 
Schools,  and  prophet  Bottomley  on  the  acting  of 
Aeschylus.  As  for  Carpentier  on -Einstein,  that  would 
be  a  freak  worth  big  money. 

Mr.  George  Lambton  has  been  roused  to  indignation 
by  the  attacks  on  the  conduct  of  racing  made  by  a 
writer  who  was  really  not  worth  notice.  To  make 
vague  charges  against  owners,  trainers  and  jockeys  is 
a  simple  method  of  attracting  the  attention  of  those 
ignorant  of  Turf  affairs,  who  are  induced  to  believe 
that  the  writer,  whose  keen  observation  we  are  to  in- 


The  Universities  have  several  contests  with  one 
another  pending  or  just  past.  On  Wednesday  Cam¬ 
bridge  beat  Oxford  at  Boxing,  and  on  Tuesday  Cam¬ 
bridge  scored  an  easy  victory  at  Fencing.  The  team 
to  represent  Oxford  in  the  ’Varsity  sports  on  March 
19th,  has  already  been  chosen;  it  contains  four  athletes 
from  the  United  States.  On  the  river  the  Oxford  eight 
have  moved  to  Henley.  Being  uncertain  about  the 
important  position  of  stroke,  they  are  ragged  as  yet, 
but  should  have  plenty  of  staying  power,  as  they  are 
one  of  the  heaviest  crews  on  record.  The  Cambridge 
boat  will  probably  be  still  heavier. 

In  the  cup-tie  matches,  Chelsea  have  so  far  survived, 
after  scraping  through  against  Plymouth  last  Monday 
at  the  third  attempt.  We  hold  to  our  opinion  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  figure  in  the  final,  especially  as  they 
are  meeting  Cardiff  City  to-day.  Even  against  Read¬ 
ing  they  found  some  difficulty  in  winning,  and  their 
centre-forw'ard  Cock  is  incapacitated  for  a  month:  The 
Spurs  are  still  in,  and  if  they  reach  the  final,  there  will 
be  a  tremendous  dislocation  of  road  and  rail  trans¬ 
port.  A  crowd  will  probably  gather,  with  hopes  of 
seeing  the  match,  about  twice  the  population  of  ancient 
Attica. 

Lawn  tennis  becomes  more  popular  every  year.  The 
season  on  the  Riviera  has  been  the  usual  success;  we 
notice,  by  the  way,  that  Major  Kingscote  was  beaten 
on  one  occasion  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Lowe,  and  Major  Kings¬ 
cote  and  Mdlle.  Lenglen  are  partners  in  the  mixed 
doubles  at  Monte  Carlo.  Meanwhile,  preparations  for 
the  summer  season  continue,  and  challenges  for  the 
Davis  Cup  have  been  received  in  New  York  from 
Czccho-Slovakia  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  India  has 
already  sent  a  challenge,  and  with  Australia,  the  British 
Isles,  France,  Belgium  and  others,  the  entries  for  this 
event  are  a  record.  We  wish  the  Czecho-Slovaks  the 
best  of  luck. 
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BONUS  prospects  continue  to  excite  lively  dis¬ 
cussions  in  insurance  circles.  Quite  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  opinion  holds  that,  in  view  of 
the  general  suspension  of  bonuses  in  the  last  few 
years  and  the  obscurities  of  the  outlook,  the  public 
would  be  better  advised  to  select  non-participating 
policies  than  the  type  with  profit.  The  contention  is 
that,  as  the  right  to  participate  in  the  profits  involves 
the  payment  of  a  larger  premium,  if  no  profits  are 
available  for  distribution,  the  extra  money  has  been 
paid  in  vain. 

This  argument  directly  challenges  the  superiority 
of  with-profit  assurances.  Non-profit  policies  have 
always  had  their  uses,  and  in  some  instances 
and  certain  circumstances  are  to  be  preferred; 
but  to  exalt  them  as  being  most  likely  to  produce  better 
results  under  all  conditions  indicates  ignorance  of,  or 
wilful  blindness  to,  fundamental  facts.  A  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  special  requirements  for  which  non-profit 
assurances  are  particularly  suitable  can  be  deferred 
to  the  future;  for  the  moment  we  are  concerned  with 
their  alleged  greater  attractiveness  to-day. 

It  will  be  readily  agreed  that  those  best  able  to 
realise  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  the  situation 
are  the  life  offices  themselves.  A  life  office  issuing, 
say,  an  endowment  policy  for  £1,000  payable  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  guarantees  that  this  sum  will  be 
ready  in  cash  on  the  appointed  date.  If  the  amount 
is  not  forthcoming  when  due,  the  office  is  insolvent 
and  would  be  wound  up.  The  only  means  by  which 
the  sum  can  be  produced  is  by  investing  the  balance  of 
premiums  after  deducting  expenses.  It  is  no  use  hav¬ 
ing  £950  ready — the  whole  sum  must  be  there  waiting. 

An  office  cannot  say,  “  Oh  !  we  are  very  sorry,  but 
expenses  have  been  heavier  than  anticipated,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  can  only  pay  you  £950  instead  of  £1,000.” 
Or,  “  The  rate  of  interest  has  been  lower  than  we 
hoped  to  obtain,  and  therefore  you  must  accept  less 
than  £1,000.”  Or,  “  An  epidemic  of  influenza  that 
could  not  be  foreseen  has  caused  so  many  unexpected 
claims  by  death  that  we  had  to  take  some  of  your  money 
to  pay  them.”  Or,  yet  again,  “  The  high  taxation 
imposed  by  the  Government  has  absorbed  so  much  of 
our  income  that  there  is  not  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
your  claim.”  This  does  not  exhaust  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  that  might  upset  an  office’s  calculations,  but  a 
policy-holder  would  naturally  retort  that  such  excuses 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  that  the  office  should  have 
thought  of  these  things  before  they  accepted  his  money; 
the  bargain  was,  that  in  return  for  the  due  payment  of 
the  premiums  he  was  to  receive  £1,000  and  £1,000 
he  meant  to  have. 

In  a  mutual  office  the  only  fund  to  discharge  liabilities 
is  the  accumulated  premiums.  In  the  case  of  a  pro¬ 
prietary  office  there  is  in  addition  the  shareholders’ 
capital,  but  this  normally  forms  a  very  slight  propor¬ 
tion  of  the. liabilities,  and  would  be  quickly  exhausted 
in  the  event  of  miscalculation  of  any  sort  involving 
loss  on  policies.  But  neither  mutual  associations  nor 
companies  are  philanthropic  institutions,  and  both 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  business  and  a  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  of  risks.  They  know'  very  well  that,  con¬ 
tracting  so  many  years  ahead,  they  cannot  hope  to 
produce  exactly  the  sum  stipulated — no  more,  no  less 
— so  they  take  good  care  by  making  liberal  allowances 
for  contingencies  to  produce  rather  more  than  less. 

This  excess  over  the  sum  called  for  by  the  policy  is 
profit,  which  is  lost  to  the  non-profit  policy-holder. 
The  amount  of  the  excess  represents  the  sum  he  has 
paid  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  the  benefits  he 
has  received.  Obviously  the  offices  do  not  find  the 
premiums  at  present  charged  insufficient,  or  they  would 
raise  them,  and  although  the  w'ide  fluctuations  con¬ 
sequent  on  w’ar  disturbances  have  caused  some  uncer¬ 
tainty,  there  has  been  no  general  increase  in  rates; 
inded,  there  have  been  some  decreases. 


RESULT  OF  THE  DIFFICULT  YEAR— THE  WORST 

PAST. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Selfridge  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
was  held  on  25th  ult.  at  the  company’s  premises,  Oxford  Street, 
\V.,  Mr.  H.  Gordon  Selfridge  (Chairman  and  Managing 
Director)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  twelve  months  ending  31st  January 
last  will  go  down  into  commercial  history  as  being  the  period 
showing  the  highest  point  in  after-war  prices,  but  also  as  includ¬ 
ing  the  sharpest  slump  in  values  which  Great  Britain  has  ever 
experienced.  Last  February  prices  all  over  the  world  were 
higher  than  ever  before  and  were  still  advancing. 

The  man  of  business  cannot  afford  to  assume  that,  because 
trade  is  good,  it  always  will  be.  If  he  is  wise  he  will  keep  most 
careful  watch  of  the  horizon  for  any  possible  change  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  weather — and  this  is  just  what  we  endeavoured  to  do 
last  year. 

February  was  good.  March  was  good.  In  April  certain  small 
but  unmistakable  signs  appeared — signs  of  change.  In  May 
these  signs  became  a  little  stronger. 

The  Slump  Starts. 

We  accordingly  took  steps  which  would  put  our  stocks  of 
merchandise  and  our  commitments — or  orders  placed  with  mills 
— into  the  condition  which  we  would  most  nearly  wish  them  to 
be  when  the  inevitable  drop  in  prices  arrived. 

By  August  1  st  we  had  reached  that  point. 

September  emphasised  the  weakness,  and  department  buyers 
generally  began  to  show  more  hesitation.  Their  returns  showed 
a  falling  off.  Just  as  we  felt  sure  of  the  proximity  of  the  slump 
as  long  ago  as  last  May,  so  now  we  recognise  what  are  to  us 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  approach  of  better  times. 

The  Accounts. 

This  house  of  business  is  somewhat  less  than  twelve  years 
old.  Its  profits  for  these'twelve  years  were  ■ 


Year 

10J  months 
Year 


ending  March  15,  1910 
Jan.  31,  19H 

1912 

1913 

1914 
19U 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Net  Profit. 
£  6,102 

36,261 
50.247 
104,029 
I3G546 
I34.79I 
150,222 

225,137 

258,764 

322,824 
372,479 
375.031 


This  last  result  (that  of  1921)  has  been  arrived  at  after  inven¬ 
torying  our  stocks  of  merchandise  at  prices  never  above  cost, 
but  always  as  low  as  or  lower  than  prices  prevailing  at  time  of 

inventory.  ., 

From  these  above  profits  there  has  been  paid  or  set  aside  during 
the  past  seven  years  for  Depreciation  of  Properties,  of  Fixtures 
of  Investments,  for  the  payment  of  the  Preliminary  Expenses,  and 
for  the  cost  of  Issuing  New  Capital,  etc.,  £444,785. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 

CENTRAL  AFRICAN  MARRIAGE 
MARKET 

UPSET  BY  INCREASED  COST  OF  CATTLE. 

ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES. 

WIVES  COST  MORE  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Sir  George  Lawspn  Johnston,  chairman  of  Bovril,  Limited, 
had  some  piquant  and  pointed  things  to  say  about  war  profiteers 
in  his  address  to  the  shareholders  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Comparing  them  with  the  buccaneers  of  bygone  days,  he 
remarked  that,  while  the  latter  had  somewhat  hazy  views  regard¬ 
ing  proprietorial  rights,  some  of  them  had  attractive  attributes 
of  personal  courage  and  hardihood  which  earned  for  them  a 
certain  romantic  fame.  He  did  not  think  the  legally  respectable 
profiteers  of  1914-1919  would  ever  fill  such  a  popular  niche  in 

hl  Excess  Profits  Duty,  Sir  George  said,  has  few  friends  to-day, 
largely  because  it  outlived  its  time  and  became  a  hindrance  to 
fresh  peace-time  enterprise.  In  spite  of  all  its  failings,  how- 
ver  it  was  probably  the  best  rough-and-ready  means  that  could 
have  been  devised  of  securing  for  the  country  a  good  proportion 
of  the  excess  war  profits,  and  it  was  a  tax  that  cpuld  not  ave 
been  maintained  if  the  great  majority  of  people  had  not  recog¬ 
nised  its  fundamental  justice,  and  even  felt  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  seeing  what  they  regarded  as  blood-money  extracted  from  the 

P  It  was  interesting  from  the  Bovril  standpoint  to  note  that  the 
price  of  food  had  come  down  about  15  points  last  month,  an6 
that  it  is  still  163  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  basis  He  hoped 
that  before  the  next  Bovril  annual  meeting  it  would  have  got 
well  below  the  100  per  cent,  premium. 

Even  in  Central  Africa  increased  costs  had  been  commented 
upon  by  the  natives.  In  that  part  of  the  world  they  had  a 
custom  which  insisted  on  the  would-be  bridegroom  paying  ™ 
his  wife  in  cattle;  but  the  difficulty  now  was  that  cattle  were 
dearer  than  they  were.  If  the  unit  of  currency  in  such  matters 
had  been  fixed  in  Bovril,  instead  of  the  noble  animals  from 
which  that  product  was  derived,  this  particular  domestic  increase 

in  cost  would  not  have  arisen.  .  , 

Both  in  precept  and  example,  Sir  George  claimed,  Bovril  had 
“done  its  bit  ”  in  the  matter  of  anl i-profiteering. 
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If  you  under-insure  your  home  and  have 
a  fire  the  loss  falls  upon  yourself. 

If  you  under-insure  your  life  the  loss 
falls  upon  your  wife  and  family.  .*. 


THE  CITY 

WITH  few  exceptions  markets  remain  in  a  very 
dispirited  state.  In  the  absence  of  buyers 
liquidation  can  only  be  carried  out  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifice,  and  the  number  of  unsaleable  shares 
becomes  larger  every  day.  The  strength  of  the  gilt- 
edged  market  remains  practically  the  one  bright  spot. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  stampeding  of  railway  share¬ 
holders,  who  are  now'  seeking  safety  and  six  per  cent, 
in  the  War  Loan  and  stocks  of  similar  calibre.  Most 
of  the  industrial  issues  continue  to  give  way.  Home 
Railway  stocks  are,  of  course,  distinctly  flat.  In  tex¬ 
tiles  fresh  weakness  has  developed.  Shipping  shares 
have  been  enlivened  by  another  spurt  in  Indo-China 
deferred.  The  Oil  market  has  remained  on  the  dull 
side  wdth  weakness  in  Anglo-Egyptian  “  B.”  Handley- 
Page  Pref.  have  fallen  to  5s.  nominal,  on  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Company’s  London-Paris  Air  Service.  The 
prospect  of  another  big  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  has  up¬ 
set  the  Iron  and  Steel  group.  Mining  shares  in  gen¬ 
eral  remain  neglected,  although  a  certain  amount  of 
strength  is  displayed  by  the  Indian  group.  Altogether, 
a  state  of  extraordinary  stagnation  and  depression 
exists  in  most  directions. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  still  painfully  alive  to  the 
partiality  of  the  monied  public  for  the  safe  seclusion 
of  bank  deposits.  At  the  end  of  the  year  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  millions  w'ere  represented  by  deposit 
and  current  accounts  in  the  great  joint  stock  banks. 
This  little  sum  is  not  likely  to  remain  there  for  ever, 
although  it  cannot  be  expected  to  budge,  until  confi¬ 
dence  is  much  more  widely  diffused  than  at  present. 
A  total  depreciation  of  42  millions  in  some  400  repre¬ 
sentative  securities  during  the  last  month  is  not  en¬ 
couraging,  unless  one  can  regard  it  as  temporary  and 
likely  to  bring  in  fresh  business  on  the  rebound.  Thanks 
to  the  report  of  the  Colwyn  Committee  something  over 
twenty  millions  has  been  knocked  off  the  value  of  Home 
Railway  stocks  and  debentures.  How  can  confidence 
possibly  be  restored,  while  this  kind  of  thing  goes  on? 

In  addition  to  the  depreciation  referred  to  in  the 
value  of  Home  Railway  securities,  the  past  month  wit¬ 
nessed  a  scaling  down  over  nineteen  millions  in  the 
leading  American  Railroad  stocks,  due  to  Wall  Street 
depression,  a  disappointment  over  the  prolongation  of 
dear  monev. 
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Taking  fifteen  representative  South  African  mining 
companies,  a  total  decline  of  nearly  three  millions  in 
their  market  value  occurred  during  the  month  ended 
mid-February.  One  of  the  very  few'  groups  to  ap¬ 
preciate  in  value  during  the  same  period  was  that  of 
Foreign  Government  Securities,  notably  in  French 
Government  Loans  and  to  a  moderate  extent  in 
Brazilian  bonds  and  certain  German  securities.  In 
all,  the  appreciation  for  the  period  in  question  amounted 
to  about  eighteen  millions,  and  the  depreciation  to  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty-nine  and  a  half  millions. 

The  comparative  strength  of  the  gilt-edged  group 
is  mainly  the  result  of  the  tendency,  upon  which  w'e 
have  already  commented,  to  seek  safety  first  in  these 
times  of  commercial  depression  and  uncertainty.  But 
it  is  also  due  to  the  belief  that  the  worst  of  the  money 
stringency  has  been  passed.  The  good  result  of  the 
tenders  for  Liverpool  Bills  was  a  straw  showing  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  it  is  becoming  clear  that 
w'hen  the  end  of  the  financial  year  is  passed  money  will 
become  abundant.  By  about  July  an  absolute  glut  is 
predicted  by  some  authorities,  and  while  unforeseen 
events  may  cause  these  views  to  be  modified,  there  is 
a  strong  probability  that  the  rise  in  the  gilt-edged 
group  will  make  further  progress,  notwithstanding  the 
competition  of  the  numerous  new  issues  that  may  be 
expected  within  the  next  few  months.  Tf  the  rise  goes 
far  enough,  the  Chancellor  may  see  his  way  to  fund  a 
substantial  part  of  the  floating  debt,  w'hich  would  re¬ 
move  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  inflation  and  pave  the 
way  for  permanently  sounder  conditions. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Whitelaw,  the  Chairman 
of  the  North  British  Railway  Company,  was  exaggerat¬ 
ing  when  he  stated  that  the  policy  of  leaving  the  rail¬ 
ways  to  sink  or  swim  will  inevitably  result  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  crisis  for  this  country  comparable  only  with  that 
which  was  created  by  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  Con¬ 
sider  the  position  that  will  arise,  if  holders  of  the  800 
millions  odd  of  Prior  Charge  stocks  want  to  sell  out 
simultaneously.  At  present  many  holders  of  these 
stocks  would  be  glad  to  realise,  but  cannot.  The 
market  has  become  purely  nominal,  and  it  is  impossible 
either  to  sell  or  to  buy  any  considerable  line.  But  if 
it  continues  all  one  way,  the  dealers  will  have  no 
option  but  to  mark  down  prices  drastically.  Instead 
of  falls  of  1  to  2  points,  we  shall  have  quotations  melt¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  5,  10  or  20  points  in  the  course  of 
a  day.  The  only  manner  in  which  a  financial  crisis 
can  be  averted  is  by  the  continuance  of  the  Government 
guarantee  for  a  period  of  years  until  the  savings  hoped 
for  by  the  grouping  system,  by  standardisation  and 
other  means,  have  had  time  to  take  effect.  But  the 
present  policy  of  the  Government  is  against  any  form 
of  subsidy,  so  that  the  alternative  of  leaving  the  rad- 
ways  to  “  sink  or  swim  ”  seems  likely  to  be  followed 
by  the  result  predicted  by  Mr.  Whitelaw. 
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Monday’s  debate  in  Parliament  did  nothing  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  anxiety  of  Home  Railway  stockholders  as  to 
the  future  of  their  property.  The  Minister  of  Trans¬ 
port  naturally  took  up  the  attitude  that  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Railway  Companies  have  deliberately  painted 
the  position  blacker  than  it  really  is  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  best  possible  terms  from  the  Government. 
But  a  sober  review  of  the  facts  convinces  us  that  the 
apprehensions  of  a  complete  disappearance  of  dividends 
on  Ordinary  stocks  and  default  in  the  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  on  those  Prior  Charges,  on  which  the  margin  of 
security  is  at  present  narrow,  are  fully  justified.  At  the 
Great  Northern  meeting  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  stated 
that,  whereas  the  Companies  paid  out  47  millions  in 
dividends  in  1913,  their  earnings  in  1920  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  6  millions.  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  in  his  reply, 
suggested  that  1913  was  a  year  of  exceptional  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  railways,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  amount 
earned  on  the  total  capital  employed  in  that  year  aver¬ 
aged  little  more  than  4%.  When  the  period  of  control 
comes  to  an  end  on  August  15th,  the  situation  will  be¬ 
come  extremely  critical. 

The  grievous  handicap  of  the  exchange  factor  in  our 
export  trade  with  European  countries  in  particular  was 
emphasised  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Bradford  Dyers' 
Association.  The  following  equivalents  of  the  pound 
sterling  in  European  currencies  go  to  show  how  the 
foreign  consumer  is  debarred  from  purchasing  British 
goods  by  the  prohibitive  exchanges  : — 
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3 
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sents  extraordinary  difficulties,  and  apparently  the  only 
loopholes  are  long  term  credits  and  barter.  So  far  as 
the  former  is  concerned,  we  are  told  the  scheme  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  “  active  consideration  ”  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  only  country  in 
which  any  practical  headway  seems  to  have  been  made 
with  the  barter  of  goods  is  Czecho-Slovakia. 

In  discussing  the  Trans-Atlantic  point  of  view  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Europe  with  a  Stock  Exchange  firm  in  close 
touch  with  New  York,  we  were  informed  that  the 
American  attitude  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  generally 
speaking,  most  of  Europe’s  first-class  credit  has 
already  been  pledged,  and  that  any  further  securities 
to  be  offered  will  necessarily  be  second-rate.  As  re¬ 
gards  America’s  foreign  trade,  the  feeling  is  that  until 
it  is  known  what  Germany  can  and  will  pay,  no 
European  country  can  put  its  finances  on  a  stable  basis. 


Trade  between  Europe  and  America  depends  mainly  on 
this  factor.  For  this  reason  it  is  expected  that  the 
new  Washington  administration  will  support  both  this 
country  and  France  in  their  demands  upon  Germany, 
with  the  exception  of  the  12^%  export  tax,  which  ap¬ 
parently  is  not  regarded  with  favour  in  the  United 
States. 

In  spite  of  the  prevailing  trade  depression,  the  in¬ 
ference  is  that  the  great  London  Stores  have  had  a 
very  good  year.  The  record  of  Sellridge  s  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  Barker’s  have  probably  fared  equally  well, 
despite  -the  comparatively  low  price  of  the  Ordinary 
shares.  Possibly  the  quotation  has  fallen  in  sympathy 
with  that  of  Harrods.  Barker’s,  which  includes 
Ponting’s  and  Derry  &  Toms,  have  been  pushing  ahead 
lately,  witness  the  record  crowds  at  their  January 
sales.  A  year  ago  large  allocations  were  made  from 
profits  for  E.P.D.  and  contingencies,  while  the  reserve 
was  substantially  augmented.  There  are  no  longer 
any  management  shares  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  free 
distribution  of  profits,  while  the  abolition  of  E.P.D. 
is  a  very  important  consideration  for  a  company  of  this 
kind. 

Culloden  Consolidated,  which  has  about  one-half  its 
funds  invested  in  Rubber  and  Tea  shares,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  mainly  in  Industrial,  Financial,  Mines  and  Oil 
securities,  issues  a  report  which  naturally  reflects  the 
general  depreciation  that  has  been  going  on  for  many 
months.  A  year  ago  investments  costing  £298,600 
were  worth  £363,000,  whereas  at  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  the  total  value  of  holdings  standing  in  the 
books  at  a  cost  of  £332,850  was  £347,500.  The  fact 
that  there  is  still  a  balance  on  the  right  side  after  such 
an  unprecedented  slump  in  all  classes  of  securities, 
bears  witness  to  the  sound  basis  on  which  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  investments  were  acquired.  The  year  finished 
with  a  credit  balance  of  £36,000  equal  to  18%  on  the 
issued  capital,  but  after  allowing  for  the  5%  tax  free 
dividend  paid  in  June,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  forward 
the  balance  of  £26,000.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
Culloden  brought  out  Naparima  Oilfields  of  Trinidad 
to  exploit  an  area  of  16,000  acres,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  since  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Company’s 
holding  in  this  concern  has  been  considerably  increased. 

The  loss  of  £46,400  for  the  past  year  by  Pyrotan 
Leather,  coupled  with  the  appointment  of  a  receiver¬ 
ship,  draws  attention  to  yet  another  company  whose 
shares  were  at  one  time  very  prominent.  In  1919  the 
dividend  was  raised  from  7^  to  15  per  cent.,  and  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  huge  pros¬ 
pective  profits,  the  price  of  the  £  1  shares  was  hoisted 
to  the  region  of  £6.  Afterwards  each  £1  share  was 
split  up  into  four  shares  of  5s.  each.  Further  capital 
was  raised  at  a  considerable  premium,  and  as  recently 
as  last  year  the  price  of  30s.  was  reached  for  the  5s. 
shares.  Incidentally  the  price  also  fell  as  low  as  2s.  9d. 
during  1920,  and  now  the  shares  are  a  doubtful  market 
at  is.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  £60,000  at  15s.  in  in¬ 
come  bonds,  with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen. 
Apparently  the  Company  has  no  debentures,  which  is 
something,  at  least,  in  its  favour. 

Recent  plantation  company  reports,  mostly  recom¬ 
mending  the  retention  of  such  profits  as  have  accrued, 
have  not  done  the  Rubber  Share  Market  any  good, 
although  it  has  long  been  evident  that  the  companies 
would  have  to  conserve  their  resources  to  the  utmost 
in  order  to  provide  for  an  indefinite  period  of  acute 
depression.  United  Serdang  shows  a  profit  of  £98,200 
against  £  107,700  for  the  financial  year  ended  August 
last,  but  the  shares  have  weakened  on  the  report,  ap¬ 
parently  through  disappointed  selling  over  the  absence 
of  any  further  dividend.  Another  factor  making  for 
weakness  is  the  issue  of  debentures  by  a  number  of 
companies.  Mendaris  has  to  repay  a  loan  and  provide 
further  funds  for  upkeep,  and  is  issuing  £200,000  of 
10%  convertible  debentures.  Chota  is  to  offer  £15,000, 
and  Narborough  £20,000,  all  at  10%.  In  view  of  the 
option  to  take  up  shares  at  par,  coupled  with  the  good 
rate  of  interest,  debentures  of  this  kind  are  not  un¬ 
attractive  as  an  indirect  method  of  averaging  share¬ 
holdings. 
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Chief  Office  HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C.l. 


Summary  of  the  Report  presented  at  the  Seventy-Second  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  March  3rd,  1921. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH. — The  number  of  policies  issued  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  142,163,  assuring  the  sum  of  £23,528,225, 
and  producing  a  new  annual  premium  income  of  £1,667,281. 
The  premiums  received  were  £8,800,749,  being  an  increase  of 
£1,173,202  over  the  year  1919. 

The  claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £5,273,541,  of  which 
£15,457  was  in  respect  of  War  Claims.  The  number  of  deaths 
was  10,218.  The  number  of  endowment  assurances  matured 
was  34,656,  the  annual  premium  income  of  which  was 
.£183,163. 

The  number  of  policies,  including  annuities,  in  force  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  1,123,588. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH. — The  premiums  received  during  the 
year  were  £12,991,608,  being  an  increase  of  £,'1,835,734. 

The  claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £3,396,291,  of  which 
,£20,739  was  in  respect  of  1,423  War  Claims.  The  total 
number  of  claims  and  surrenders  was  401,314  or  505,829 
policies,  of  which  35,986  were  matured  endowment  assurances. 

The  number  of  free  policies  granted  during  the  year  co  those 
policyholders  of  five  years’  standing  and  upwards  who  desired 
to  discontinue  their  payments  was  88,879,  the  number  in  force 
being  2,079,270.  The  number  of  free  policies  which  became 
claims  was  46,004. 

The  total  number  of  policies  in  force  in  this  Branch  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  23,918,536  :  their  average  duration  exceeds 
fourteen  and  a  quarter  years. 

Although  the  Armistice  was  signed  so  long  ago  as  Nov.,  1918, 
the  Company  still  has  to  pay  Claims  arising  out  of  the  War ;  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  the  number  of  such  claims  in  the  two  branches  was 
1,568  for  an  amount  of  £'36,196.  The  total  paid  on  this 
account  since  the  outbreak  of  War  exceeds  £5,300,000,  in 
respect  of  over  249,000  claims. 

GENERAL  BRANCH. — The  accounts  now  presented  relate 
to  the  first  complete  year  of  operations  in  this  Branch  in  respect 
of  Fire,  Personal  Accident,  Employers’  Liability  and  Miscella¬ 
neous  Insurances.  The  premiums  received,  after  deducting  rein¬ 
surances,  amounted  to  £222,665.  Sinking  Fund  policies  are  in 
force  insuring  a  capital  sum  of  £724,496,  producing  an  annual 
premium  income  of  £16,735. 

It  was  decided  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  Shareholders  in  October, 
1920,  to  undertake  Marine  Insurance.  The  sanction  of  the  Court 
was  duly  obtained  in  November  and  an  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  with  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corporation, 
under  which  the  Corporation  agree  to  act  as  Managers  and 
Attorneys  of  the  Company  in  respect  of  Marine  business. 

The  assets  of  the  Company,  in  all  branches,  as  shown  in  the 
balance  sheet,  are  £124,453,151,  which  after  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  during  the  year  the  Company  repaid  its  Bankers 
the  loan  of  £3,500,000,  represents  an  actual  increase  for  the 
year  of  £10,213,815  over  1919. 

In  the  Ordinary  Branch  the  surplus  shown  is  £1,791,199, 
including  the  sum  of  £152,003  brought  forward  from  last 
year.  Out  of  this  surplus  the  Directors  have  added  £800,000 
to  the  Investments  Reserve  Fund,  which,  after  writing  down 
book  values  by  £100,000,  stands  as  at  31st  December,  1920,  at 
£2,500,000,  and  £163,226  has  been  carried  forward. 

A  bonus  of  £1  per  cent,  on  the  original  sums  assured  will  be 
allocated  to  participating  policies  in  the  Ordinary  Branch  which 
were  in  fores  on  the  31st  December,  1920. 


In  the  Industrial  Branch  the  surplus  shown  is  £1,132,538, 
including  the  sum  of  £72,394  brought  forward  from  last  year, 
and  £100,000  transferred  from  the  Courts  (Emergency  Powers) 
Act  Reserve.  Out  of  this  surplus  the  Directors  have  added 
£645,467  to  the  Investments  Reserve  Fund,  which,  after  de¬ 
ducting  £45,467  representing  realised  loss  on  investments, 
and  writing  down  book  values  by  £100,000,  stands  as  at  31st 
December,  1920,  at  £,1,600,000  ;  £100,000  has  been  carried 
to  the  Common  Contingency  Fund,  and  £68,988  has  been 
carried  forward. 


Although  the  provisions  of  the  Courts  (Emergency  Powers)  Act 
are  still  operative  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  retain  any 
special  reserve  in  addition  to  the  reserve  held  against  policies 
kept  in  force  under  the  Act. 

The  total  surplus  of  the  two  branches,  is  £2,923,737.  Of 
this  amount  £800,000  has  been  added  to  the  Investments  Re¬ 
serve  Fund  of  the  Ordinary  Branch,  £645,467  has  been  added 
to  the  Investments  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Industrial  Branch,  and 
£100,000  to  the  Common  Contingency  Fund;  £746,056  will 
be  allocated  to  participating  policies  in  the  Ordinary  Branch  and 
£400,000  to  the  holders  of  fully-paid  shares  in  accordance  with 
the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  leaving  £232,214 
to  be  carried  forward  namely,  £163,226  in  the  Ordinary 
Branch  and  £68,988  in  the  Industrial  Branch. 

In  the  General  Branch  there  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  policies  issued  and  the  premiums  re¬ 
ceived.  In  view  of  che  fact  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
business  has  been  written  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  it  has 
been  considered  advisable  to  rretain  47J  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid  for  unexpired  risks,  and  to  carry  forward  the  bal¬ 
ance  as  additional  reserve. 


Although  the  direct  strain  of  the  War  in  death  claims  has 
almost  disappeared,  the  profic-earning  power  of  the  Company  is 
still  adversely  affected  by  the  heavy  rate  of  Income  Tax,  and  the 
greatly  increased  charges  for  expenses,  whilst  in  addition  profits 
earned  have  to  meet  the  unprecedented  fall  in  the  value  of  securi¬ 
ties.  These  are  all  direct  effects  of  the  War,  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  the  re-establishment  of  normal  conditions.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  carry  the  large  sum  of  £1,445,467  to 
the  Investments  Reserve  Funds,  and  £100,000  to  the  Common 
Contingency  Fund.  Of  the  amount  carried  to  Investments  Re¬ 
serve  Funds,  £45,467  has  been  taken  to  meet  realised  losses  on 
investments,  the  sum  of  £200,000  has  been  applied  to  writing 
down  the  values  of  securities,  and  the  combined  Investments  Re¬ 
serve  Funds  now  amount  to  £4,100,000,  whilst  the  Common 
Contingency  Fund  stands  at  £200,000. 


The  four  Prudential  Approved  Societies  have  during  the  year 
paid  to  their  members  benefits  amounting  to  approximately 
£2,092,500,  making  a  total  of  over  £12,316,500  paid  since 
National  Insurance  was  introduced.  The  number  of  persons 
admitted  to  membership  of  the  Societies  during  the  year  was 
318,703,  of  whom  137,974  were  men  and  180,729  women. 


Messrs.  Deloitte,  Plender,  Griffiths  &  Co.  have  examined  the 
securities,  and  their  certificate  is  appended  to  the  balance  sheets. 

A.  C.  THOMPSON,  Chairman. 


Directors. 


EDGAR  HORNE, 

G.  P.  HARBEN, 

JOSEPH  BURN, 

General  Manager  and  Actuary. 

G.  E.  MAY,  Secretary. 


The  full  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  can  be  obtained  upon 
application. 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 


SPEECH  OF  A.  C.  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  CHAIRMAN. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  March  3rd,  1921,  at 
the  Chief  Office,  Holborn  Bars,  London,  Mr.  A.  C.  Thompson, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Viewed  from  a  trading  standpoint,  the 
year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Company.  As  a  natural  corollary  of  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  the  flow  of  new  business  promised 
results  extraordinary  even  for  the  Prudential,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  inevitable  effect  of  the  subsequent  trade  depression  upon  our 
new  business,  1  am  pleased,  on  this  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
l  have  had  the  pleasure  of  occupying  this  chair  at  an  Annual 
General  Meeting,  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  in  all  branches  of 
the  Company’s  activities  we  have  achieved  fresh  records. 

Total  Income  of  the  Company. 

From  the  accounts  you  will  see  that  the  total  income  of  the 
Company  for  the  year  from  all  sources  was  £28,365,848,  an 
increase  of  £3,805,828  over  that  for  1919.  This  income  was 
made  up  as  follows  : 

Premiums,  Industrial  Branch .  •••  •••  £12,991,608 

Premiums,  Ordinary  Branch  ...  •••  .  8,800,749 

Premiums,  General  Branch  ...  .  •••  222,665 

Consideration  for  Annuities  granted .  63,346 

Interest  and  Dividends  ...  .  5,634,903 

Working  expenses  of  the  Approved  Societies  ...  652,577 

In  order  to  realize  the  growth  of  the  Company,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  glance  back  at  our  progress  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Our  income  during  this  period  at  quinquennial  points  was  as 
follows  : 

1900  .  £10,063,177 


1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 


£12, 224, 314 
£15;  174,719 
£17,831,591 
£28,365,848 


Industrial  Branch. 


Turning  to  the  Industrial  Branch  we  are  able  to  report  an 
increase  of  £1,835,734  in  the  premiums  received  over  those  for 
the  previous  year.  The  annual  premiums  receivable  on  policies 
in  force  as  at  December  31st,  1920,  were  £14,358,402,  being  an 
increase  of  £1,843,070  over  1919.  The  corresponding  increase 
for  1919  was  £1,799,766.  The  total  number  of  policies  in  force 
was  23,918,536,  their  average  duration  exceeding  14£  years,  and 
the  average  age  of  the  assured  36.  The  figure  I  have  given  as 
the  number  of  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  1920  includes 
2,079,270  free  policies,  upon  which  no  further  premiums  are 
payable. 

Ordinary  Branch. 
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has  been  strictly  adhered  to  during  the  last  twelve  months,  the 
risks  having  been  selected  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  The 
premiums  received  have  increased  from  £92,968  in  1919  to 
£222,665  in  1920. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  development  is  most  marked 
in  the  Fire  Department  in  which  the  premiums  received 
amounted  to  £85,265. 

Last  year  we  were  told  that  the  B  shares  could  not  be  expected 
to  yield  an  immediate  dividend.  We  are  convinced  that  again 
this  year  the  wise  course  is  to  husband  our  resources  by  holding 
reserves  sufficient  to  guard  against  any  fluctuations  that  may 
occur  in  our  claim  ratio  rather  than  to  make  any  distribution  of 
profit.  In  pursuing  this  course  we  are  sure  that  the  confidence 
placed  in  us  by  the  holders  of  those  shares  will  be  amply  justified 
in  the  near  future. 

The  powers  obtained  last  year  to  transact  Marine  business  have 
been  acted  upon  and  operations  commenced  on  January  1st  of 
this  year. 

Valuation  Report. 

Now  I  come  to  the  Valuation  Report.  The  total  reserves  held 
by  the  Company  against  its  assurance  and  other  contracts  are 
£117,222,210— in  the  Ordinary  Branch  £57,877,029,  in  the 
Industrial  Branch  £59,175,245,  and  in  the  General  Branch 
£169,936.  Every  one  of  our  policies,  numbering  nearly  26 
millions,  is  treated  as  a  liability;  there  is  no  policy  for  which 
we  have  not  set  aside  a  reserve.  The  amounts  by  which  the 
reserves  have  been  increased  during  the  year  are  £3,552,813  in 
the  Ordinary  Branch,  £5,550,841  in  the  Industrial  Branch,  and 
£75,319  in  the  General  Branch. 

Industrial  Branch. 

The  results  of  the  valuation  are  very  satisfactory,  as  they  show 
that  a  considerably  greater  trading  profit  has  accrued  in  both 
branches  of  our  Life  business  during  1920  than  was  the  case  in 
1919.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  profits  in  the  Industrial 
Branch,  they  still  fall  short  of  those  that  arose  before  the  War. 
In  addition,  further  provision  has  had  to  be  made  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  investmentSj  so  that  any  hope  entertained  twelve  months 
ago  of  a  renewal  of  the  activities  of  our  profit-sharing  scheme 
must  still  be  deferred,  and,  as  a  further  consequence,  the  share¬ 
holders  cannot  receive  their  full  fixed  rate  of  dividend.  Deprecia¬ 
tion  in  securities  has  necessitated  carrying  £645,467  to  the 
Investments  Reserve  Fund,  in  addition  to  £100,000  carried  to 
the  Common  Contingency  Fund. 

Ordinary  Branch. 

The.  same  factor,  namely,  provision  for  depreciation  of 
securities  which  has  been  the  determining  feature  of  our  financial 
policy  in  the  Industrial  Branch,  has  operated  with  equal  force 
in  the  Ordinary  Branch.  You  will  remember  that  last  year 
£593,000  was  carried  to  Investments  Reserve  Fund  in  this 
branch ;  this  year  that  Fund  has  been  further  increased  by 
£800,000. 

The  amount  of  surplus  remaining  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in 
declaring  a  bonus  for  the  year  of  £1  per  cent,  of  the  sums 
assured.  Taking  into  account  the  various  burdens  imposed  upon 
us  since  1914  by  the  war,  one  of  which,  namely  depreciation  of 
securities,  has  been  materially  accentuated  during  1920,  it  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  for  every  one  of  these  abnormal 
and  troubled  years  a  bonus  addition  has  been  made  to  all  our 
participating  policies  in.  this  Branch. 


The  results  in  the  Ordinary  Branch  are  equally  satisfactory, 
and  are  even  more  remarkable  than  those  for  1919. 

In  1920  the  new  premium  income  of  the  Ordinary  Branch  was 
£1,667,281,  which  not  only  exceeds  the  corresponding  figure  for 
1919,  but  it  nearly  three  times  that  for  any  year  prior  to  1918. 
The  number  of  policies  issued  last  year  was  142,163,  assuring 
the  sum  of  £23,528,225,  which,  both  as  regards  numbers  and 
amounts,  constitutes  a  record  for  new  business  secured  by  any 
British  Life  Office. 

The  number  of  policies  in  force  in  this  Branch  at  the  end  of 
1920  was  1,119,346,  having  an  average  sum  assured  of  £121, 
exclusive  of  bonus  additions. 

The  total  claims  and  surrenders  for  the  year  in  all  branches 
amounted  to  very  nearly  nine  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling. 

During  the  year  we  have  paid  £3,795,575  under  matured 
endowment  assurances  in  the  Ordinary  Branch;  the  balance  of 
the  claims  in  this  branch  was  made  up  of  £1,477,966  on  account 
of  death  claims,  which  are  £147,300  less  than  last  year  ; 
£302,944  on  account  of  surrenders,  and  £127,241  in  annuity 
payments. 

In  the  Industrial  Branch  the  claims  paid  amounted  to 
£3,677,594,  which  is  £507,341  less  than  in  1919,  and  is  made 
up  of  £3,031,320  in  respect  of  death  claims,  £364,972  matured 
endowments,  and  £281,302  on  account  of  surrenders.  Included 
in  the  claims  is  £292,477  paid  during  the  year  on  account  of 
46,004  free  policies. 

Progress  in  the  General  Branch. 

/ 

The  development  of  our  General  Branch  business  has  continued 
satisfactorily.  The  policy  outlined  at  the  last  annual  meeting 


Invested  Funds. 

Turning  now  to  the  very  important  matter  of  Invested  Funds, 
this  year  shows  the  greatest  increase  ever  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  Company.  Comparing  the  figures  of  last  year’s 
balance-sheet  with  those  of  this  year,  the  increase  is  about 
6|  millions,  but  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that 
during  the  year  we  repaid  the  whole  of  the  3^  millions  loan 
from  the  Bank,  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  War 
Loan  and  Victory  Bonds,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  increase 
is  nearly  10J  millions. 

Our  investments  made  in  1920  yield  a  rate  of  interest  exceed¬ 
ing  7  per  cent,  (before  deduction  of  tax),  notwithstanding  that 
the  major  portion  of  our  money  has  been  invested  in  British 
Government  securities. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  some  years  ago  of  keeping  a 
considerable  amount  of  its  funds  in  Treasury  Bills  and  short- 
dated  securities  has  enabled  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  many 
opportunities  afforded  recently  of _  taking  up  large  blocks  of  new 
issues  yielding  remunerative  rates  of  interest,  and  evidence  of 
this  is  already  being  reflected  in  the  increased  yield  on  our 
funds. 

Our  statements  and  accounts  show  very  clearly  that  our  Com¬ 
pany  has  never  been  in  a  better  position  so  far  as  business 
prospects  are  concerned.  We  have,  however,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  been  unduly  hindered  by  the  continuous  fall  that  has 
occurred  in  the  value  of  our'  assets,  and  the  increased  cost  of 
conducting  our  business,  due  to  the  high  price  of  commodities 
and  the  relief  we  felt  was  needed  by  the  staff  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

THE  luncheon  attended  by  250  Unionist  M.P.’s 
showed  the  advantage  of  the  presence  for  the  most 
part  of  men  of  middle  age  rather  than  of  young, 
ambitious  and  less  experienced  men  of  affairs.  Those 
present,  who  in  many  cases  have  spent  long  years  in 
responsible  positions  before  entering  Parliament, 
placed  internal  squabbles  in  the  background  and,  while 
impressing  on  Mr.  Eonar  Law  their  desire  for  reduced 
expenditure,  were  too  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the 
international  crisis  to  play  with  fire  in  the  shape  ot  a 
weakening  of  the  Coalition.  The  interchange  of  views 
between  the  250  M.P.’s  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  evi¬ 
dently  done  both  sides  good.  It  has  allowed  the  latter 
to  trauge  the  pressure  that  Coalionists  in  the  country 
are  putting  on  their  M.P.’s  for  reduced  expenditure, 
and  has  disclosed  to  M.P.’s  the  difficulties  of  their 
leader  in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  Perhaps  t  ey 
were  not  fully  realized  before  the  luncheon. 

The  desire  for  economy  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
deep  among  voters  at  Kirkaldy,  Dudley,  and  Pen^t(Te' 
Anti-waste  has  left  them  cold,  and  a  Labour  M.P.  has 
been  returned  for  each  of  these  constituencies.  1  e 
policy  of  Labour  is  to  support  all  proposals  to  squeeze 
money  out  of  the  taxpayer  to  be  expended  on  trade 
unionists.  A  further  increase  in  the  Labour  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons  will  render  it  more  difficult  for 
the  Government  to  cut  down  expenditure,  and  this  is 
an  argument  for  the  retention  of  the  present  Coalition. 

These  are  inside  views.  The  outsider  seeS  things 
somewhat  differently.  The  Coalition  is  nervous  and 
casting  about  in  a  wild  endeavour  for  support.  Labour 
has  scored  these  remarkable  victories  and  the  Coalition 
certainly  asked  for  the  defeats  it  got.  It  would  now- 
scare  all  its  supporters  into  a  tighter  coalition,  but  this 
may  be  difficult  to  obtain.  It  cannot  hoodwink  the 
country  with  a  reduced  Civil  Service  estimate,  for  we 
know  the  worthless  nature  of  such  estimates  to-day, 
and  we  also  know  that  the  salaries  and  bonuses  paid 


in  many  of  the  departments  are  little  short  of  bribery. 
The  country  knows  that  it  has  been  exploited,  but  it 
sees  little  hope  of  any  of  its  exploiters  being  brought  to 
book. 

The  defeat  of  Sir  Arthur  Griffith-Boscawen,  the  new 
Minister  for  Agriculture,  in  the  by-election  at  Dudley 
is  regrettable,  but  only  a  temporary  set-back.  Sir 
Arthur  was  turned  out  by  a  Canadian  cattle  stunL 
but  he  is  bound  to  be  returned  again,  and  already  has 
been  offered  several  seats  by  M.P.’s  ready  to 
retire.  He  is  a  popular,  hard-working,  and  capable 
man,  and  the  Government  cannot  afford  to  do  without 
him  Also  he  is  a  man  of  his  word,  not  one  of  those; 
who  have  a  career  of  promises  and  subsequent  evasions 
before  them,  and  begin  early  the  art  of  making  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason. 

The  German  offer,  after  long  discussions  at  the 
London  Conference  about  the  amount  to  be _ paid  in 1  re¬ 
parations,  was  an  acceptance  of  the  annuities  fixed  at 
Paris,  and  an  equivalent  for  the  12  per  cent,  on  ex¬ 
ports  for  five  years  only.  Nothing  was  promised 
after  that  period,  and  even  the  five-year  pro¬ 
posal  was  to  be  subject  to  a  plebiscite  in  High 
Silesia.  If  that  went  aga-nst  Germany  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  German  Government  would  be 
entitled  to  sav  that  the  bargain  was  off.  After 
this  provisional  offer  French,  British,  and  Bel¬ 
gian  troops  started  on  Tuesday  for  Dusseldorf  and 
two  other  industrial  towns  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Later  the  occupation  took  place  without  any 
unfortunate  incidents. 

We  dealt  recently  with  the  parlous  state  of  Spain, 
and  were  told  that  our  critic,  who  was  on  the  spot  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  came  the  news  that  Senor  Dato,  the  Spanish 
Premier,  had  been  murdered.  He  was  returning  home 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  a  motor-car,  when 
more  than  twenty  shots  were  fired  at  him  three  of 
which  at  least  are  described  as  fatal.  The  murder 
appears  to  have  been  deliberately  rehearsed  a  dav  or 
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two  before.  It  is  particularly  startling,  because  Spain 
was  spared  the  horrors  and  trials  of  war  which  have 
degraded  other  nations.  So  for  that  matter  was 
Ireland  for  the  most  part.  The  prevalence  of  murder 
to-day  is  terrible,  and,  if  it  continues,  means  the  break¬ 
up  of  civilisation. 

The  shocking  murder  of  the  Mayor  and  Ex-Mayor 
of  Limerick,  which  was  regarded  as  a  comparatively 
quiet  region,  is  another  comment,  if  one  is  needed,  on 
the  optimism  of  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood.  So  long  as 
such  things  can  happen,  and  nobody  be  discovered 
who  is  definitely  responsible  for  them,  the  occupation 
of  Ireland  by  the  Crown  forces  is  a  sheer  failure,  and 
a  sadly  expensive  failure  in  human  lives.  Mr.  Clancy 
and  Mr.  O’Callaghan  helped  to  keep  the  city  of 
Limerick  quiet;  and  they  are  murdered  for  doing  their 
duty.  The  pacification  of  Ireland  seems  to  most  people 
as  far  off  as  ever. 

Why  do  not  the  economy  societies  tell  the  public 
what  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  high  national  ex- 
pendituie?  Out  of  the  total  raised  for  purposes  other 
than  repayment  of  debt,  312  millions  go  annually  in 
doles,  euphemistically  called  “  public  assistance  ”  to 
28  million  persons.  Why?  Because  during  the  war 
the  leaders  of  these  recipients  caught  the  nation  by  the 
throat,  and  the  rate  and  tax-payers  surrendered  for 
fear  of  Labour  extremists  paralysing  the  efforts  of  our- 
fighting  men  to  defeat  the  enemy.  Six  out  of  every 
ten  persons  in  Britain  are  now  enjoying  benefits  for 
which  others  provide  the  money.  There  is  a  remedy 
for  the  excessively  high  rates  and  taxes,  and  it  is  the 
only  sound  remedy. 

When  the  overburdened  rate  and  tax-payer  can  pluck 
up  courage  to  vote  against  the  doles,  then  will  expen¬ 
diture  come  down  materially.  But  he  must  be  ready 
to  risk  the  consequence.  The  dole  receivers  will  vote 
Socialist  and  Labour,  instead  of  Liberal  or  Conserva¬ 
tive,  determined  to  oust  from  power  those  in  favour 
of  economy.  Discharged  service  men  usually  vote 
against  any  Government  in  office,  because  of  supposed 
grievances,  or  of  a  determination  to  be  maintained 
henceforward  by  the  State.  Remember  that  only  last 
week  Public  Funk  compelled  the  House  of  Commons 
to  increase  the  unemployment  dole  to  20s.,  although 
the  Government  proposed  18s.  Labour  members  tried 
to  squeeze  even  a  higher  dole.  Is  the  rate  and  tax¬ 
payer  ready  to  stand  up  to  the  dole  receivers,  cut  down 
“  public  assistance  ”  of  various  kinds  and  risk  riot  and 
revolution  by  those  who  were  kept  good-tempered  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  the  period  of  demobilization,  by  prom¬ 
ises  to  make  their  position  better  than  before  the  war? 
These  promises  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  bankrupting 
the  whole  nation. 

The  cry  of  “  wolf  ”  is  familiar  enough  from  Russia, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
momentous  news  from  that  veiled  territory.  A  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  the  Lenin-Trotsky  rdgime  is  that  they 
ignore  the  instincts  of  humanity.  Thus  to-day  the 
peasant  who  should  grow  a  maximum  on  his  soil,  hand¬ 
ing  over  to  the  State  all  that  he  does  not  require  for 
his  own  needs,  grows  only  what  will  keep  him  and  his 
family,  refusing  to  dig  and  reap  for  his  fellow-man, 
whom  he  has  not  seen  and  frankly  does  not  care  about. 
In  an  ideal  State  everyone  does  his  utmost,  yet  retains 
but  a  tithe  of  the  reward.  But  human  nature  is  not 
ideal,  and  neither  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  nor  anyone  else 
can  alter  the  law's  which  control  human  effort  and  as¬ 
sociation.  These  it  is  which  will  bring  down  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  rule  in  Russia.  Petrograd  may  or  may  not 
have  fallen — that  is  immaterial  :  what  matters  is  that 
the  people  of  Russia  cannot  change  their  nature,  and 
that  they  now  rebel  openly  against  the  restraint  on 
individual  effort. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  value  of  public  honesty 
that  we  have  to  introduce  a  bill  to  sanction  the  taking 
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of  evidence  on  oath  before  a  special  enquiry.  Frankly, 
we  would  not  trust  a  man  on  oath  whom  we  w'ould  not 
trust  without  it.  We  would  as  lief  believe  a  man  who 
said  “  1  never  did  it,”  as  one  who  said  “  1  swear  to 
God  I  did  not  do  it.”  Yet  there  it  is,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  enquire  into  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  by  Captain  Loseby 
is  to  be  required  to  take  evidence  on  oath.  It  suggests 
that  previous  evidence  is  of  little  value,  and  this  may 
account  to  some  extent  for  the  lack  of  punishment  meted 
out  to  obvious  delinquents,  who  betrayed  the  public 
trust. 

The  trade  unions’  attacks  on  the  Port  Sunlight  profit- 
sharing  scheme  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment, 
and  coming,  as  it  does,  at  a  time  w'hen  employers  are 
being  urged  to  enter  into  profit-sharing  arrangements 
with  workers,  the  action  of  the  unions  is  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  and  proves  what  we  have  always  con¬ 
tended,  that  labour  through  its  leaders  will  not  allow 
any  section  of  its  members  to  derive  greater  benefit  from 
the  exercise  of  their  craft,  such  as  it  is,  than  their  fel¬ 
lows.  Lord  Leverhulme  was  very  proud  of  his  profit- 
sharing  plan,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  will  be 
less  enthusiastic  to-day.  With  his  black-coated  employees 
it  fell  through,  and  now  with  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
labour  there  is  a  danger  of  its  being  upset.  The  union’s 
action  deliberately  raises  a  barrier  between  the  work¬ 
man  and  his  work,  prohibiting  him  from  having  any 
interest  in  it  and  its  success.  This  is  fatal  to  progress, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  men  themselves  to  stop  such  a  dog-in-the-manger 
policy. 

Mr.  Smillie’s  career  has  come  to  an  end,  if  one  may 
say  that  of  a  life  which  has  been  one  long  embittered 
struggle.  From  his  earliest  days  his  intention  has 
been  spoiled  by  a  personal  bitterness  which  detracted 
from  the  value  of  his  service.  He  may  not  have  been 
altogether  to  blame  in  this,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that 
pit-owners  were  sometimes  as  unreasonable  as  Labour 
is  to-day.  Nevertheless,  personal  animosity  creates  a 
mood  antagonistic  to  well-balanced  judgment.  Mr. 
Smillie  has  lived  to  see  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes. 
In  spite  of  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  and  such-like 
theorists,  the  cold  facts  of  economic  law  demonstrated 
to  all  the  impracticability  of  nationalisation,  and  the 
futility  of  bolstering  up  industry  or  commerce. 

Mr.  James  Walton,  M.P.,  has,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
won  in  the  Chancery  Division  his  main  point  against 
the  Yorkshire  Miners’  Association,  and  has  been 
granted  three-fourths  of  the  costs.  The  judge  held 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  justify  the  charge  against 
the  Association  of  a  malicious  conspiracy  to  drive  Mr. 
Walton  out.  But  the  resolution  of  expulsion  was  de¬ 
clared  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  The  delegates 
went  to  the  council  meeting  “  with  their  hands  tied,” 
and  surrendered  their  judgments  to  the  members  of 
their  branches.  This  and  other  unsatisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  of  Labour  organisation  are  perfectly  well 
known,  of  course;  but  the  last  thing  Labour  wishes  to 
reform  is  itself.  The  little  bill  for  this  legal  decision 
may  be  salutary  in  suggesting  that  Labour  is  not  a  per¬ 
fect  example  to  everybody  else. 

A  worthy  attempt  is  being  made  to  induce  trade  in 
the  work  of  living  artists,  and  Messrs.  Colnaghi  have 
reopened  the  Grosvenor  Galleries  to  that  end.  The  idea 
is  excellent,  but  we  w'ould  urge  Catholicism,  if  failure 
is  to  be  averted.  Let  the  public  buy  what  they  will, 
not  what  dealers  tell  them  to  buy.  Modern  picture¬ 
buying  is  all  wrong.  Rich  and  poor  purchase  what¬ 
ever  is  foisted  on  them,  whether  it  is  the  work  of  ‘‘old 
masters,”  or  living  artists.  If  art  is  to  grow,  and  to 
rest  on  sure  foundations,  the  public  must  be  taught  to 
use  their  own  eves,  and  to  exercise  such  judgment  as 
they  possess.  They  should  not  buy  for  an  investment 
— fatuous  fable  of  wily  salesmen — but  for  pure  love  of 
companionship.  It  is  the  dealers,  not  the  public,  who 
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now  make  reputations  in  art.  They  speak  well  only 
of  what  they  sell  well. 

Once  more  Jutland  has  come  to  the  fore,  and  it  looks 
as  if  that  memorable  battle  is  to  be  associated  with 
many  unpleasant  rumours  and  suggestions.  Lord  Lee 
of  Farcham,  the  new  First  Lord,  has  promised  a  chart 
of  the  battle,  but  that,  it  seems,  is  in  dispute  and  it 
cannot  be  issued  until  approved  by  Lord  Jellicoe.  But 
why  is  Captain  Harper’s  report  withheld?  As  with  the 
Strickland  report,  one  assumes  that  it  is  not  favourable 
to  those  in  a  position  to  withhold  its  publication.  All 
these  things  deepen  distrust  in  the  Government,  a  dis¬ 
trust  which  is  growing  slowly  but  surely  in  volume  and 
influence. 

The  report  of  the  National  Birth-r^te  Commission 
discloses  another  piece  of  wasteful  Government  folly, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  long  the  Ministry 
of  Health  takes  to  act  in  the  matter.  The  youngest 
medical  practitioner  knows  about  venereal  diseases. 
The  Ministry  of  Health  knows  as  much,  but  what 
course  have  they  pursued,  in  spite  of  expert  advice  and 
common-sense  advocacy?  They  limited  their  efforts  to 
check  the  plague  to  costly  curative  attempts.  One 
-would  think  they  acted  thus  because  prevention  costs 
nothing,  while  their  abortive  attempts  to  cure  entailed 
great  expense  for  worthless  clinics  and  propaganda. 
Preventive  measures  have  been  deliberately  discarded 
as  suggesting  a  recognition  of  “  social  evils,”  and  en¬ 
couraging  vice. 

Humbugs  !  What  did  we  do  when  venereal  diseases 
claimed  more  fighting  men  than  did  German  bullets? 
We  adopted  preventive  measures  at  once,  although 
long  before  1914  the  doctors  offered  disinfecting  equip¬ 
ment  and  education  of  a  better  sort  than  that  adopted 
in  the  German  Army  and  Imperial  Navy.  Ask  Aus¬ 
tralia  or  Canada  what  our  sentimental  folly  cost  them 
in  Egypt,  France  and  England  !  They  know,  and  for 
many  years  to  come  will  have  reason  to  remember. 
Why  are  we  less  business-like  in  civil  life?  The 
nation’s  blood  is  being  poisoned  by  these  diseases;  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  and  women  suffer  their  ravages  in  secret 
and  in  silence.  A  frank  facing  of  the  facts  is  needed, 
and  the  publication  of  this  sane  and  sensible  report 
gives  us  the  opportunity.  No  bigotry  must  prevent 
this  greatly  needed  crusade. 

The  Northcliffe  Press  “  stunts  ”  for  the  current 
week  are  as  follows  : — (a)  Times  : — Free  motor  in¬ 
surance.  (b)  Daily  Mirror: — Girl  beauty  number, 
beginning  Monday,  (c)  Evening  News  : — Ex-Kaiser 
and  Pretty  Women,  see  to-morrow’s  Weekly  Dis¬ 
patch.  What  a  standard  of  journalism  !  Indeed, 
there  is  no  standard  to-day;  and  that  is  what  makes 
the  fight  against  vulgarity  and  sentimentalism  seem  so 
hopeless,  apart  from  the  larger  issues  of  politics  and 
the  shameless  struggles  of  the  arrivist. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’  visit  to  Glasgow  was  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  these  official  visits  are.  Yet  there  was 
some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  those  concerned  over 
the  large  number  of  unemployed  now  parading  the 
streets  of  our  second  city.  They  are  restless  and  dis¬ 
satisfied,  as  they  were  when  in  full  employment  and 
highly  paid,  and  the  Prince  showed  great  tact  and 
wisdom  in  suggesting  that  the  leaders  might  meet  him 
and  talk  the  matter  over.  We  are  inclined  to  call  these 
men  unreasonable  and  unjust,  but  we  fear  Glasgow 
has  herself  to  blame  for  most  of  it.  Her  profiteers 
have  neither  the  taste  nor  the  sense  to  forbear  disclos¬ 
ing  their  quickly  acquired  wealth,  and  the  older  and 
better-class  people  of  Scotland  have  been  saddened  to 
see  the  flaunting  of  war-time  profits  derived  from  ships, 
freights,  whisky,  beer,  picture  palaces  and  munitions. 

For  long  rumour  has  been  busy  in  Fleet  Street  over 
the  project  of  a  new  Liberal  daily,  but  it  appears  now 
to  be  nearing  a  concrete  stage.  Already  one  offer  for 
the  Daily  News  has  been  declined,  and  failing  the  pur¬ 


chase  of  that  newspaper  a  new  one  may  be  founded. 
The  names  of  Lord  Cowdray  and  Mr.  Walter  Runci- 
man  are  closely  associated  with  the  venture,  and  these 
names  indicate  the  lines  on  which  the  paper  would  be 
run.  The  persistent  rumour  that  the  Morning  Post 
is  in  the  market  has  been  officially,  and  wisely,  denied 
by  Lady  Bathurst.  We  should  miss  the  Post,  for  it  is 
independent,  fearless  and  frank.  Its  anti-Jewish 
policy  is  rabid  and  at  times  illogical,  but  its  leaders  are 
always  to  the  point,  and,  what  is  exceptional  in  these 
days  of  debased  journalism,  written  with  charm,  wit 
and  sting. 

The  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Trusts  have  issued  their  report  concern¬ 
ing  the  business  of  Messrs.  Coats.  Their  “  net  profit 
of  £4,164,894  for  the  last  financial  year,  after  deduc¬ 
tion  of  Income  Tax  and  Excess  Profits  Duty  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  large.”  But  the  Sub-Committee  talk  of 
“  the  absence  of  complete  disclosure  by  Messrs.  Coats 
of  the  figures  as  regards  manufacture  and  sales  of  sew¬ 
ing  cotton  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
abroad  respectively.”  So  we  don’t  know  how  much 
*of  the  profit  is  made  out  of  the  unfortunate  foreigner. 
But  the  report  suggests  that,  unless  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  advances  sharply  in  the  next  few  months,  a 
further  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  cotton  reel  should 
be  possible  in  the  near  future.  We  should  think  so  too. 
Even  if  Messrs.  Coats  made  only  £2,000,000  in  a 
year,  our  heart  would  not  bleed.  They  have  long 
exercised  “  a  very  definite  control,”  and  such  controls 
are  dangerous. 

Messrs.  Barr’s  window  in  King  Street  is  now  a  de¬ 
lightful  miniature  of  spring.  The  hardy  saxifrages, 
which  have  already  begun  blossoming,  will  be  a  comely 
rock  carpet  for  many  a  month.  The  little  grape- 
hyacinths  are  out,  and  there  are  quaint  and  tiny  daffo¬ 
dils,  one  of  which  imitates  the  cyclamen.  March  is  in 
Tennyson’s  phrase  a  “  roaring  moon  of  daffodil  and 
crocus  but  the  weather  has  been  so  mild  this  year 
that  the  crocus  has  already  come  and  gone.  The 
daffodil  may  have  “  to  put  forth  and  brave  the  blast,” 
for  we  do  not  expect  to  escape  without  wintry  weather. 

In  the  foundations  of  a  building  in  Aldwych  a  hole 
is  to  be  left,  and  surrounded  with  reinforced  concrete, 
which  becomes  as  solid  as  rock.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  antiquary  of  the  future  records  of  to-day  are  to 
be  buried  in  this  hole.  Mr.  Wells  has  suggested  that 
“  a  safety  razor,  cotton  reel,  bottle  of  pickles,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,”  shall  be  buried.  This  is  really  sad. 
The  greatest  of  all  great  newspapers  has  been  forgotten 
again,  unless  it  is  to  be  used  to  cover  the  safety  razor. 
Are  all  the  powers  of  advertisement  to  be  unrepre¬ 
sented  ?  Are  there  to  be  no  photographs,  with  descrip¬ 
tions  attached,  of  Mr.  Bottomley,  Mr.  Pelman,  and 
other  public  prophets  and  benefactors?  And  in  order 
to  account  for  the  manners  and  murders  of  the  present 
age,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  include  part  of  a  gun  and 
a  bullet  used  in  the  war? 

“  Caveat  emptor,”  especially  when  there  are 
apparent  bargains  about.  Johnson  thought  that  in  a 
stately  shop  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  take  a 
petty  advantage,  and  we  hope  this  is  still  true.  But 
the  little  shop  round  the  corner  which  needs  discovery, 
though  it  pays  much  less  rent,  has  its  wiles  for  the 
incautious.  It  offers,  say,  some  useful  instruments  of 
‘‘tempered  steel”  at  a  ridiculous  price;  and,  when 
you  have  bought  them,  you  can  amuse  yourself  by 
cutting  the  “  tempered  steel  ”  with  a  penknife.  Or 
you  can  buy  a  fountain  pen  which  is  advertised  as 
equal  to  the  best,  and  turns  out  to  be  torrential. 
Second-hand  books,  if  they  are  at  all  outside  the 
general  range,  a  judicious  buyer  can  still  get  at 
moderate  prices.  He  must,  however,  afford  the  time 
for  a  little  searching  on  the  stalls.  Sound  but  despised 
Victorians  repose  there  among  a  motley  array  of 
biblia  abiblia. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  SLAVERY. 

FOR  a  great  many  centuries — in  fact  until  quite 
recent  times — large  numbers  of  the  human  race 
lived  as  slaves  both  in  name  and  in  fact.  And  if  the 
histories  and  records  of  past  ages  are  examined  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  and  with  a  view  only  to  arriving  at  the 
truth,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lot  of  such  persons  in 
well-ordered  communities  was  not  on  the  whole  at  all 
miserable.  It  was,  with  some,  but  not  many,  excep¬ 
tions,  more  comfortable  and  happy  than  that  of  many 
free  persons,  such  as  the  poorer  of  the  small  holders  in 
France  and  in  Japan  and  that  of  some  quite  well-born 
and  well-behaved  people  with  fixed  incomes,  who  now, 
by  reason  of  the  prevailing  high  prices,  find  they  have 
not  enough  to  keep  them  from  semi-starvation  and 
ill-health.  Meanwhile,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  retaliatory 
dispensation,  the  very  persons  who  are  the  chief  cause 
of  these  high  prices  and  all  the  resultant  evils  are 
themselves  to  a  large  extent  not  free.  Most  of  them 
have  been  coerced  into  giving  up  many  of  the  most 
elementary  rights  of  free  men,  for  instance,  the  right 
of  deciding,  each  man  for  himself,  how  long  and  how 
hard  he  should  work,  and  the  privilege  of  choosing 
whether  he  should  invest  or  spend  what  he  can  most 
easily  save  out  of  his  earnings,  or  contribute  it  to  a 
fund  for  fighting  against  the  capitalists.  And  that, 
although  he  may  quite  possibly  be  intelligent  enough 
to  know  that  this  same  capitalist  is  his  best  and  most 
indispensable  friend.  Can  it  be  for  a  moment  main¬ 
tained  that  the  rank  and  file  of  trade  unionists  are 
free  men  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word?  In  the  old 
Roman  days  the  meanest  slave  of  the  most  avaricious 
master  was  allowed  his  private  savings,  and  he  was 
not  compelled  to  subscribe  any  part  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  up  agitators  whose  business  in  life 
is  to  promote  quarrels  between  workmen  and  their 
employers.  To  many  of  the  most  estimable  and 
admirable  of  mankind  the  very  worst  kind  of  slavery 
is  compulsory  idleness.  What  would  Raphael  or 
Rubens  have  said,  if  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  touch 
a  brush  or  a  colour?  What  Mozart  or  Wagner,  if 
he  had  not  been  admitted  within  hearing  of  an)’ 
musical  instrument?  In  the  front  rank  of  the  benefits 
which  real  freedom  confers  is  the  liberty  to  make  the 
most  of  one’s  labour  and  skill,  whether  it  is  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  extraction  of 
minerals,  the  manufacture  or  transport  of  goods  and 
passengers,  or  the  rendering  of  any  useful  service. 
Yet,  partly  by  recent  legislation,  and  partly  by  the 
dictates  of  organised  associations,  whole  hosts  of 
these  privileges  have  been  either  ended  or  curtailed  to 
an  extent  undreamt  of  during  the  long  period  when 
Englishmen  were  struggling  to  gain  a  foremost  place 
amongst  nations.  A  slavery  which  compels  slackness 
or  idleness  is  ten  times  more  prejudicial  to  human 
energy,  both  bodily  and  mental,  than  one  which 
enforces  a  reasonable  amount  of  labour. 

Many  estimable  and  truthful  people,  if  asked 
whether  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  England,  would 
say  “  Yes.”  This  is  a  complete  mistake.  The  very 
phrase  “  penal  servitude  ”  means  slavery  of  a  most 
disagreeable  kind.  And  in  this  and  other  civilised 
countries  penal  servitude,  or  what  corresponds  to  it, 
has  been  deliberately  retained.  Why?  For  the 
benefit — yes,  the  benefit,  as  well  as  the  punishment — 
of  certain  persons  who  have  been  found  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  conform  to  the  common  rules  of  social  life. 
Not  infreouentlv,  indeed,  these  convicts  may  be  said 
to  have  only  exchanged  one  sort  of  slavery  for  another. 
For  before  they  were  under  the  charge  of  the  gaoler 
they  had  been  the  slaves  of  their  own  passions  and 
appetites.  But  the  number  of  these  criminals  tends 
naturally  to  increase  greatly  whenever  social  agitators, 
in  Ireland  or  Russia,  or  elsewhere,  have  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  preaching  their  “  reforms.”  We  are  now  in 
the  very  midst  of  such  a  critical  period.  Many 
causes — some  of  them  known  to  the  man  in  the  street — 
have  enabled  the  advocates  of  rebellion  against 
authority  and  against  the  immutable  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  to  delude  whole  masses  of  men  into  think¬ 
ing  that  the  eternal  truth  of  the  necessity  of  work  for 
man  can  be  denied  and  defied,  and  that  a  system  of 
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pillaging  those  who  have  saved  money,  or  who  have 
amassed  wealth  in  one  form  or  other,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  idle  and  needy,  can  be  established  with  per¬ 
manent  success.  What,  then,  is  the  practical  result? 
We  have  already  an  answer  to  the  question  in  Russia. 
When  it  has  become  evident  that  the  plunder  secured, 
however  great,  will  not  last  for  ever,  the  chiefs  of  the 
revolutionary  regime  bethink  themselves  that  food  and 
raiment,  and  probably  munitions  of  war,  must  by  some 
means  or  other  be  produced.  The  same  problem  pre¬ 
sents  itself  which  was  puzzled  out  all  over  the  world 
in  the  earliest  days  of  man’s  history.  And  as  natur¬ 
ally  none  of  the  thousands  enrolled  under  the  banner 
of  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality,  will  of  their  own 
accord  do  the  dirty  work,  the  least  warlike  and  least 
cunning  of  them  have  to  be  compelled  to  do  it.  Then 
ensues  a  slavery,  not  of  the  old  kind,  where  it  was 
the  obvious  interest  of  the  slave-owner  to  maintain 
his  slave  in  good  health  and  strength  and  contentment, 
but  of  that  hideous  sort  where  the  food  rations  are 
cut  down  to  the  most  parsimonious  level,  and  where 
obedience  is  enforced,  not  by  the  lash  only,  but  by 
threats  of  barbarous  ill-treatment  or  death.  Even  if 
there  were  courts  of  law  under  a  Bolshevist  system, 
and  these  were  accessible  to  the  wretches  doomed  to 
forced  labour,  no  judge  would  risk  his  place  or  his  life 
by  taking  the  part  of  the  sufferer  who  complained. 
Less  than  a  century  ago,  before  serfdom  was  abolished, 
the  humblest  class  in  Russia — some  of  them,  but  by  no 
means  all — grumbled  at  their  position  under  their 
task-masters.  But  ask  their  descendants  to-day  which 
sort  of  life  they  would  prefer  :  their  former  posi¬ 
tion  as  serfs,  or  that  which  they  occupy  now,  con¬ 
demned  to  forced  labour  under  the  Bolshevist  regime. 
They  will  tell  you  that  the  old  life  must  have  been  a 
sort  of  paradise,  compared  with  the  one  they  now  pass 
under  the  heartless  dominion  of  bureaucrats,  at  the 
mercy  of  guardians  moved  by  no  cries  for  pity,  and 
influenced  only  by  the  wish  to  maintain  themselves  in 
office. 

Let  us  therefore,  not  deceive  ourselves,  or  lull  our 
fears  to  rest  by  the  vague  hope  that  “  things  will  right 
themselves  somehow,”  or  by  assurances  that  “  wiser 
counsels  will  prevail,”  or  similar  short-sighted  illu¬ 
sions.  The  danger  is  imminent  and  becomes  almost 
daily  more  formidable.  The  gangrene  is  spreading 
far  and  wide,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are 
fixed  upon  Great  Britain,  as  the  Power  which,  after 
the  French  Revolution  had  swept  away  the  old 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  interposed  to  save  the 
rest  of  the  world  from  being  dominated  by  one 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  nation,  and  re-established 
society  on  something  like  a  basis  of  free  and  orderly 
government.  The  enemy  is  not  now  a  single  adven¬ 
turer  backed  by  a  victorious  and  much-dreaded  army. 
The  monster  is  many-headed,  and  almost  ready  at  any 
moment  to  break  from  all  control  and  overthrow  in 
confusion  our  long-cherished  institutions.  The  wire¬ 
pullers  and  ring-leaders  of  the  great  army  of  so-called 
“  working  men  ”  who  refuse  to  work  reasonable 
hours,  and  whose  cry  is  “  Give,  give,”  only  laugh  at 
the  offers  of  peace  at  a  price  made  by  bungling 
politicians.  In  the  end  it  must  come  sooner  or  later 
to  a  trial  of  strength,  and  to  the  impartial  looker-on 
it  seems  that  there  can  be  only  one  chance  of  safety 
for  order  and  civilisation.  If  the  honest  and  indus¬ 
trious  part  of  the  population  could  only  be  organised 
and  well  led,  it  would  be  able  even  now  by  its  com¬ 
bined  power  and  skill  and  courage,  and  by  what 
capital  remains  to  it,  to  defeat  the  hordes  enrolled 
under  the  banner  of  rapine,  selfishness  and  greed. 
Otherwise,  what  is  there  to  rescue  us  from  being 
reduced  to  a  slavery  ten  times  more  cruel  and  degrad¬ 
ing  than  any  which  has  been  known,  either  in  Greece 
or  Rome,  or  the  United  States,  or,  as  yet,  in 
England  ? 

RELIGION  AND  THE  NEW  ROBBERS. 

THE  thieving  that  is  going  on  at  sea  and  in  the 
docks,”  Lord  Inchcape  has  said,  ‘‘is  bevond  any¬ 
thing  in  history.”  Cabin,  saloon  and  table  furni¬ 
ture  was  stolen  wholesale  from  the  P.  &  O.  vessels. 
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Even  the  big-  clocks  were  found  missing  at  Tilbury.  A 
piano  had  been  removed  from  one  liner.  Another  lost 
plate  and  linen  to  the  value  of  ^1,043  on  a  single 
voyage.  And  this  though  the  stewards’  wages  had 
risen  from  ^3  IOS-  a  month  to  £13  I5S-  quite 
apart  from  a  large  allowance  for  overtime.” 

It  is  the  same  on  the  railways.  The  Tower  Bridge 
magistrate  spoke  of  this  pilfering  as  “a  national 
scandal.”  Mr.  Bingley  was  sentencing  a  carman  to 
two  months’  hard  labour  for  stealing  a  couple  of  dozen 
shirts  from  a  comrade’s  van,  which  contained  a  con¬ 
signment  for  Egypt. 

“  Appropriation  ”  on  the  epic  scale  was  seen  in  the 
“  findings  ”  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Labour 
Organisations.  Here  figures  our  old  friend  the 
Capital  Levy,  upon  all  possessions  beyond  ,£5,000. 
This  is  estimated  to  yield  ^4,000,000,000.  And  there¬ 
after  the  whole  burden  of  the  interest  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  half  of  the  National  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  is  to 
be  transferred  to  the  “  propertied  classes.”  In  a  word, 
wealth  is  to  be  distributed,  like  Lord  Inchcape’s  spoons 
and  sheets  and  tablecloths,  or  those  shirts  which  the 
carman  was  caught  annexing  in  the  waggon  of  his 
mate.  Yet  if  all  the  riches  we  have  were  pooled 
between  45,000,000  people,  according  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  each  family  would 
get  just  5s.  a  week  more  in  the  first  year,  and  less 
than  half  that  sum  in  the  succeeding  years. 

But  why  all  this  debauch  of  stealing  and  undis¬ 
guised  plans  for  doing  it  on  the  largest  possible  scale? 

A  juror  has  in  our  columns  already  stated  his 
conclusions  when  he  was  daily  confronted  with  the 
crime  of  London,  and  they  agree  with  the  first-hand 
inquiries  we  have  made  among  large  employers  of 
labour.  These  are  unanimous  in  blaming  the  war,  and 
the  consequent  decay  of  the  old  religion,  for  this  new 
national  scandal  of  robbery  both  great  and  small. 

Many  of  the  men  we  consulted  had  been  officers  in 
our  Army  in  France  and  Belgium,  or  still  farther 
afield.  “  We  were  all  robbers,”  one  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  owned,  with  smiling  frankness.  ‘‘We  took  what 
we .  wanted — where  and  when,  and  how  we  wanted 
it.  Tommy  was  just  a  looter,  as  he  was  in  Spain  long 
ago  when  Wellington  openly  lamented  the  sack  of 
San  Sebastian,  and  Moore  was  trying  to  defend  his 
drunken  troopers. 

“  Only  the  War  was  incomparably  more  huge  and 
cruel  and  unmoral.  The  whole  of  civilisation  was 
involved  in  it.  All  nations,  all  religion  from  the 
Buddhist  to  the  Salvation  Army;  all  colour  from  the 
Cockney  to  the  Red  Indian,  and  the  yellow  man  of 
Annam  and  Cambodia  who  drove  a  lorry,  or  mended 
the  shell-torn  roads.  True,  we  had  parsons  with  us. 
But  what  were  chaplains  with  all  mankind  engaged  in 
the  duty  of  murder  by  land  and  air  and  sea,  as  well  as 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth?  As  trench-raiders,  we 
were  furtive  assassins  in  the  small  hours.  As  gas¬ 
men,  we  were  poisoners ;  as  snipers,  a  human  life  was 
no  more  to  us  than  a  widgeon  or  a  teal. 

“  And  if  flesh  and  blood  was  of  no  account,  why 
should  money  be  sacred?  Or  the  farmer’s  pigs  and 
fowls?  Or  cases  of  salmon,  boxes  of  cigarettes,  with 
Keating,  and  the  “  comforts  ”  which  were  not 
addressed  to  us,  but  to  some  other  fellow  who’d  never 
get  ’em,  since  fate  threw  them  into  our  hands? 

“  No,  sir.  The  chariot  of  Morality  broke  down  in 
1914.  It  is  still  ditched,  and  all  this  robbery  and  ex¬ 
propriation — whether  it  take  the  form  of  Capital 
Levies,  or  limitation  of  the  workers’  output — is  simply 
a  sign  of  social  dereliction  and  drift.  What  we  want 
now  is  either  a  new  religion  of  restraint  or  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  old  creed.  And  the  prospects  of  that 
are  none  too  rosy.” 

They  are  not,  indeed.  In  all  nations  at  this  hour 
the  Church  is  ignored  or  flouted  by  the  proletariat. 
Even  in  Spain— that  decrepit  theocracy,  which  once 
burned  men  alive  for  their  soul’s  sake — a  flood  of 
anti-clerical  literature  is  now  poured  out  from  secret 
presses.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself 
speaks  of  “  disillusionment,”  of  “  industrial  bewilder¬ 
ment,”  and  the  welter  of  confusion  seen  “  through  the 
dust  of  international  chaos.”  In  England  the 
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Churches  are  divided,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  despite 
the  movement  towards  Unity.  “  All  efforts  towards 
Reunion,”  says  His  Grace  of  York,  “  have  reached 
an  impasse.  As  wise  men,  we  must  try  to  find  out 
some  new  road,  and  make  a  new  start.”’  What  road? 
The  dissenting  minister  is  to  the  Churchman  no  more 
than  a  layman  who  has  taken  upon  himself  an  office 
to  which  he  has  no  right.  The  Anglican  Bishop  him¬ 
self  is  to  the  Roman  Catholic  outside  the  one  and  only 
way  of  salvation. 

The  “  failure  ”  of  religion — which  was  once 
denied  with  passion  and  vigour — came  to  be  accepted 
as  a  mournful  fact  during  the  war,  and  a  host  of 
remedies  were  proposed  for  it.  But  religions  die,  the 
pessimists  remind  us,  even  as  nations  and  civilisations 
die.  The  Word  of  Christ  is  openly  called  a  ‘‘  misfit  ” 
in  the  clubs  and  meeting-places  of  our  working  men. 

“  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  the  skies,”  say  these, 

“  and  find  an  earthly  religion  of  fraternity  and  mutual 
aid.  A  human  religion,  one  that  may  mitigate  evil 
and  injustice  and  give  us  joy  in  our  life  here  below.’’ 

So  far,  so  good.  But,  to  take  one  point  only,  in 
the  decalogue  of  this  new  Revelation  is  ‘‘  Thou  shalt 
not  steal  ”  to  be  joyously  conspicuous  by  its  absence? 

MISS  LOTTIE  VENNE  PLAYS  BRIDGE. 

HE  new  play  at  the  Haymarket,  ‘  The  Circle,’ 
offers  a  queer  picture  of  society.  There  is  an  old 
Lord  Porteous  in  it  who  bawls  at  bridge,  gets 
drunk  every  evening  at  dinner,  and  has  the  manners 
of  a  hog.  There  is  his  mistress,  Lady  Kitty  Cham- 
pion-Cheney,  whose  husband  has  refused  to  divorce 
her,  a  feather-brained  old  creature  with  a  wig  and  a 
lip-stick,  and  about  as  much  heart  as  a  china  jar.  There 
is  the  deserted  husband  of  this  lady,  a  bearded  amiable 
cynic,  apparently  the  only  well-bred  person  in  the  piece. 
There  is  their  son,  Clive,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  who 
evinces  no  informed  interest  in  politics,  but .  suffers 
agonies  when  he  finds  a  vase  on  the  mantelpiece  in¬ 
adequately  dusted,  and  has  tea  served  to  him  in  his 
drawing-room  by  three  men-servants.  There  is  the 
beauteous  young  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  Member  of 
Parliament,  who,  when  she  seats  herself  on  her  father- 
in-law’s  knee,  expresses  the  hope  that  he  does  not 
find  her  bony.  And  there  is  the  young  lady’s  lover, 
Edward,  a  tea-planter  on  a  visit  to  England  from  his 
home  in  the  Malay  Federated  States,  who  for  a  time 
lets  concealment  like  a  worm  i’  the  bud,  etc.,  but 
eventually  blurts  forth  his  love,  receives  the  lady’s 
“  sweet  ‘  I  will,’  ”  and  carries  her  off  amid  the  cheers 
of  Lord  Porteous  and  the  poor  M.P.’s  battered 
mamma.  All  these  entertaining  folk  we  meet  in  the 
superb  pillared  drawing-room  of  the  M.P.’s  country 
residence  in  Dorsetshire.  They  rather  suggest  the 
“  new  gentry  ”  whom  the  war  is  said  to  have  pro¬ 
duced,  and  who  are  so  divertingly  portrayed,  week  by 
week,  in  the  pages  of  Punch. 

The  author,  Mr.  Maugham,  has  been  called  a  pessi¬ 
mist  by  several  playgoers  for  presenting  such  a  circle. 
This  seems  going  rather  far.  For  all  they  know,  he 
may  be  the  rosiest  of  optimists  just  “  out  for  a  lark.’ 
In  any  case,  criticism  that  seeks  to  discover  an  artist  s 
temperament  from  his  writings  is  unconsciously  offer- 
ing  him  as  deep  an  insult  as  can  be  put  into  words.  The 
question  is  not  at  all  Mr.  Maugham’s  temperament  but 
how  far  his  work  hangs  together— the  truth  and  logic 
of  his  donnee.  Here  there  are  many  things  to  be  said. 
The  first  is  that  he  has  hit  upon  not  only  a  serious  theme 
but,  as  presented,  an  origmal  one.  Edward  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  love  each  other  and  decide  to  challenge  Fate  and 
fly.  Very  well.  But  Edward  and  Elizabeth  also  see 
how  Lord  Porteous  and  his  poor  Kitty,  after  a  similar 
adventure,  have  fallen,  like  Milton’s  angels,  “  with 
hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down.”  The  spectacle 
is  tragic,  the  warning  grim.  Are  they  wise  to  defy  it. 
Our  author  does  not  shirk  this  question.  He  is,  in¬ 
deed,  at  some  pains  to  answer  it.  In  the  first  place  he 
offers  us  the  Member  of  Parliament  as  an  individual 
from  whom  almost  any  wife  would  think  of  flying:  *f 
only,  like  the  heroine  of  ‘  The  Twelve  Pound  Look, 
to  earn  her  living  (and  her  independence)  as  a  typist  ! 
And  in  the  second,  he  makes  Edward  offer  Elizabeth 
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not  Romance  but  Love — which  are  two  different  things; 
love,  as  he  plainly  tells  her,  meaning  almost  as  much 
unhappiness  as  happiness  and  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
big  and  little.  Poor  Kitty  and  Mr.  Porteous  failed 
because  they  were  romantic.  Edward  and  Elizabeth 
may  succeed  because  they  are  as  prepared  to  face  pain 
together  as  pleasure.  That  seems  to  be  our  dramatist’s 
thesis,  and  if  we  interpret  him  aright,  we  find  no 
pessimism  in  it  but  simple  truth. 

Here  and  there  a  spectral  doubt  did  occur  to  us  as 
the  play  proceeded.  For  example,  there  may,  for  all 
we  know,  be  husbands  as  prim,  pragmatical  and  mor¬ 
ally  and  mentally  empty  as  this  Clive,  but  could  one 
quite  so  patently  foolish  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  We  cannot — try  as  we  will — see  this 
young  man  addressing  the  House.  Possibly  the  fault 
here  lies  less  with  the  author  than  the  casting  of  the 
character.  It  is  the  kind  of  part  an  actor  like  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Waring  would  make  a  very  logical  thing  of.  Mr. 
Thesiger,  with  his  particular  personality  (so  useful  in 
little  “  character.  ”  parts,  and  so  precious  in  farce) 
seems  to  us  here  hopelessly  overweighted.  Moreover 
the  dignity  of  the  denouement  suffers  a  good  deal  from 
the  Clive  as  presented.  Elizabeth’s  flight  trom  this 
fantastic  person  is,  after  all,  little  more  than  a  platitude 
in  action.  Her  flight  from  a  stupid,  heartless,  but 
masterful  lout  might  have  carried  more  tragic  sanctions 
with  it.  Mr.  Maugham  may  reply  that  he  has  not 
bothered  about  that— that  he  has  only  aimed  at  being 
amusing.  And  certainly  most  of  the  play  causes  great 
laughter.  But  he  has  given  his  Elizabeth  and  Edward 
two  of  the  most  striking  love-scenes  written  for  the 
contemporary  theatre;  and  if  he  was  serious  there,  we 
wish  he  had  insisted  on  equal  seriousness  in  one  or  two 
other  directions.  To  give  a  further  instance,  we  wish 
he  had  not  made  his  Kitty,  at  a  really  intense  moment 
near  the  end,  suddenly  and  irrelevantly  offer  the  agon¬ 
ised  Elizabeth  a  loan  of  her  lip-stick  !  In  that  speech 
the  author  really  drops  rather  badly.  The  sudden 
peripciteia  of  the  old  woman’s  mind  revolts  instead  of 
amusing  a  large  proportion  of  the  audience. 

However,  it  is  a  diverting  play,  though  sometimes  its 
taste  is  bitter,  and  it  is  brilliantly  acted.  If  only  to  see 
Miss  Venne’s  Kitty,  a  visit  to  the  Haymarket  is  richly 
worth  the  making.  This  is  not  the  first  fine  part  Mr. 
Maugham  has  written  for  this  great  artist.  There 
still  floats  to  us  across  the  years  the  memory  of  her 
Mrs.  Parker-Jennings  in  the  farce  ‘  Jack  Straw  ’  at  the 
Vaudeville  years  before  the  war.  In  ‘  The  Circle  ’  she 
has  a  long  and  varied  role  to  play,  and  her  every  touch 
is  significant.  A  sigh — a  glance — can  produce  a  still¬ 
ness  or  evoke  a  roar;  and  when,  at  the  bridge  table, 
she  trumps  her  partner’s  ace,  and  excuses  herself  on 
the  ground  that  the  card  she  has  played  was  the  only 
trump  she  had,  she  provides  us  with  another  rich 
memory.  If  only  playgoers  understood  and  recognised 
the  art  of  acting,  Miss  Venne  would  long  ago  have 
been  as  famous  throughout  Europe  as  C61ine  Chau- 
mont  was,  but  they  applaud  almost  anything,  and  no 
doubt  Miss  Julia  James  at  the  Shaftesbury  is  as  much 
admired  as  Miss  Lottie  Venne  at  the  Haymarket  !  Miss 
Fay  Compton,  the  Elizabeth,  as  always,  listens  and 
speaks  beautifully,  and  even  retains  a  dignity  in  the 
queer  dress  provided  for  her  in  the  last  act,  while  Mr. 
Holman  Clark,  Mr.  Leon  Quartermaine,  and  Mr. 
Aynesworth  are  also  seen  to  advantage.  A  French 
ciitic  declared  lately  to  the  present  writer  that  comedy 
is  at  present  more  delicately  and  subtly  acted  in  Lon¬ 
don  than  in  Paris.  We  should  scarcely  have  gone  so 
far,  but  much  of  the  acting  in  ‘  The  Circle  ’  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

HUMAN  NATURE. 

IT  is  a  maxim  commonly  accepted  that  human  nature 
does  not  alter.  It  is  attacked  on  both  sides  in 
Peacock’s  ‘  Headlong  Hall,’  by  Mr.  Escot,  the  de- 
teriorationist,  from  one  side,  and  by  Mr.  Foster,  the 
perfectibilian,  from  the  other.  But,  somehow,  we  re¬ 
main  with  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  statu-quo-ite.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  Escot  likes  to  mouth  out  his  pet  tag  from 
Horace  about  degeneration,  and  we  doubt  whether  he 
really  believes  thqt  the  nature  of  Messrs,  the  Georgian 
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Poets  is  worse  than  that  of  Horace.  And  we  know 
that  Mr.  Foster,  like  that  other  “  man  of  morals  strict,” 
the  Captain  of  the  Panther,  weeps  and  sighs, 

“  It’s  human  natur’  p’raps;  if  so, 

Oh,  isn’t  human  natur’  low?  ” 

So,  most  of  us  are  Jenkinsons,  ready  to  sit  by  the 
fire  and  read  1  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ’;  and  hold 
that  man’s  nature  is  much  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Noah. 

But  man,  ground  in  the  mills  of  civilization,  shows 
less  of  his  nature  and  more  of  his  acquirements  every 
day.  He  is  in  livery,  and  has  to  match  the  coat  of 
Joseph.  Is  it  an  improvement? 

Centuries  ago,  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the 
lost  piece  of  silver  were  addressed  to  a  mixed  audience. 
The  Pharisees  of  the  time  declared  it  to  be  a  distinctly 
disreputable  mob  to  which  no  gentleman  would  con¬ 
descend  to  speak.  But  Pharisees  will  say  anything. 
Let  us  charitably  assume  that  the  publicans  and  sinners 
were  an  average  crowd. 

To  that  crowd  it  was  said,  “  What  man  of  you,  hav¬ 
ing  a  hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose  one,  doth  not  go  after 
that  which  is  lost,  until  he  find  it?  ” 

“  Either  what  woman  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if 
she  lose  one  piece,  doth  not  .  .  seek  diligently  till 

she  find  it?  ” 

“  And  when  she  hath  found  it,  she  calleth  her  friends 
and  neighbours  together,  saying,  ‘  R.ejoice  with  me.’ 

In  a  modern  speech,  the  exordium  means  little.  The 
twentieth-century  man  would  almost  certainly  address 
Limehouse  or  the  House  of  Commons  or  Trafalgar 
Square  as  “  Gentlemen,”  and  a  mixed  audience  as 
“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,”  and  give  them  credit  for  all 
the  virtues.  But  that  speaker  was  not  bound  by  con¬ 
ventionality.  He  said,  and  He  believed,  that  every 
man  and  every  woman  in  the  crowd  would,  naturally, 
do  the  best  for  him  or  herself  before  bothering  the 
neighbours.  “  What  man  of  you,”  and  “  What 
woman  ”  means  that,  if  it  means  anything. 

Can  that  be  said  to-day?  Does  not  the  twentieth 
century  rather  begin  to  howl  as  soon  as  it  discovers  its 
loss,  and  sometimes,  when  it  only  thinks  it  is  going  to 
lose?  Walk,  like  Godwin’s  “  Man  of  Talents  ”  from 
the  Temple  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  ask  every  ac¬ 
quaintance  you  meet,  “  How  goes  it?  ”  How  many 
will  say,  “  Rejoice  with  me  ”?  How  many  will  pour 
out  past,  or  prognosticate  future,  troubles?  What 
man  of  the.  twentieth  century  can  hold  his  tongue 
about  his  own  woes?  A  few,  perhaps,  but  assuredly 
not  the  majority. 

Very  likelv,  in  the  first  century,  the  man  who  could 
not  find  his  sheep,  and  the  woman  who  had  irrecover¬ 
ably  lost  her  piece  of  silver,  made  their  neighbours’  lives 
a  burden  by  demanding  sympathy-  But  they  tried 
what  they  themselves  could  do,  before  calling  their 
neighbours  together.  It  was  their  nature  not  to  cry’ 
out  before  thev  were  hurt.  Is  it  ours? 

We,  even  with  hard-earned  pence,  acquire  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  give  us  something  to  complain  about  :  quite 
half  the  grumblers  take  their  text  from  those  pestifer¬ 
ous  rags.  They  are  no  worse  off  than  their  neighbours 
and  they  know  it.  Pining  for  a  grievance,  they  buy 
the  ‘  Quotidian  Quack.’  Therein,  they  see  that  trouble 
is  feared  in  Kamschatka.  Though  the  ‘  Quack  ’  is 
not  a  fountain  of  pure  truths,  nothing  serves  but  they 
must  ask  the  next  acquaintance  they  meet  whether  he 
has  seen  it.  Whether  he  thinks  it  serious?  Whether 
it  means  war.  etc.  ?  And  they  have  not  even  searched 
diligently  on  the  map  till  they  find  it;  for  thev  gener¬ 
ally  end.  “  By  the  way,  where  is — er — Kamschatka?” 

Or  thev  read  of  a  murder,  and  they  must  have  your 
opinion  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  Or  they  take  the 
weather  forecast,  and  seek  to  frighten  you  with  that : 
as  if  to-day’s  weather  were  not  sufficient  unto  the  day  ! 
And  thev  see  that  rubber  is  going  down,  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Steyne  is  going  to  be  divorced,  and  England 
going  to  lose  her  lead  in  several  sports,  and  things  in 
p-eneral  going  to  “  the  demnition  bow-wows.”  All 
these  things  they  see  in  the  papers.  Why  they  cannot 
leave  them  there,  hoping  that  you  may  not  see  -  the 
‘  Quack,’  who  can  say? 

In  the  millennium,  some  amiable  man  will  start  a 
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daily  paper  which  shall  contain  only  good  news.  (He 
would  have  to  be  a  multi-millionaire  who  did  so  now, 
for  the  sales  to  the  present  generation  would  be  negligi¬ 
ble).  He  will  add  to  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  should 
his  news — as  news  will— prove  false,  he  will  at  least 
have  given  his  correctors  one  happy  day.  But  prophecy 
never  averted  evil,  and  report  of  past  evil  never  undid 
it.  Retailers  of  such  wares  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  de¬ 
generate  from  the  standard  of  the  Publicans  and  the 
Sinners  of  Judaea. 

AESCHYLUS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

S  seen  at  the  New  Theatre  in  Cambridge,  the 
trilogy  of  Aeschylus  was  a  triumph  for  those  who 
conceived  it  and  carried  it  through.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Sheppard  and  Mr.  J. 
Burnaby,  the  producers,  and  Mr.  Alec  Penrose,  de¬ 
signer  of  the  scenery  and  costumes.  Mr.  Sheppard, 
an  accomplished  Grecian,  we  remember  also  as  an  ac¬ 
complished  Greek  play  actor,  and  it  must,  we  think, 
have  been  his  all-embracing  care  which  rid  the  amateur 
actors  of  their  awkwardness,  taught  them  how  to 
move  and  speak.  Some  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
parts  offered  may  have  seemed  odd,  or  oddly  novel; 
but  they  were  all  clear  and  intelligent;  and  we  use  the 
last  adjective  in  its  proper  sense  of  a  deliberate  choice 
in  doing  a  thing. 

Much  depended  on  the  choruses  and  the  music,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  after  a  pretty  wide  ex¬ 
perience  of  Greek  plays,  both  in  Greek  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  that  the  choruses  in  the  trilogy  were  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen  and  heard.  They  sang 
and  moved  and  talked  as  if  they  enjoyed  it,  with 
no  faltering  and  no  confusion.  The  choric  leaders 
throughout  were  excellent,  especially  Mr.  D.  D.  Arun- 
dell,  who  led  both  in  the  ‘  Agamemnon  ’  and  the 
‘  Eumenides.’  The  choice  of  different  voices  among 
the  chorus  to  take  part  in  the  dialogue  was  a  good  idea, 
and  the  Libation  Bearers  infused  ample  interest  into 
the  middle  play,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  dull,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  others.  Both  they  and  the  Furies  were 
picturesquely  garbed;  but  Mr.  Penrose,  though  he  sur¬ 
prised  us  with  his  boldness  in  colour,  never  unduly 
suggested  that  intrusion  of  ridicule  which  is  a  main 
difficulty  in  our  vulgar  and  small-souled  age,  when 
anything  noble  of  a  primitive  style  is  put  on  the  stage. 
The  parody  of  ‘  Hamlet  ’  now  running  on  the  “  pic¬ 
tures,”  is  the  most  vulgar  and  silly  twaddle  we  have 
ever  seen. 

The  music  of  Mr.  Armstrong  Gibbs  was  a  welcome 
surprise  in  not  being  designed  to  drown  the  voices,  or 
force  them  to  an  unequal  contest  of  shout  and  shriek. 
We  waited  for  the  orgy  of  banging  and  brass  which 
all  knowing  modern  composers  work  up  to;  and  to  our 
relief  it  never  came.  The  opening  was  all  in  a  quiet- 
mood,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  at  the  climax  of  the  ‘  Agamem¬ 
non  ’  was  very  effective,  without  making  his  instru¬ 
ments  shriek.  A  tune  which  seemed  to  our  untutored 
ears — we  are  not  professional  musicians — rather  like 
a  waltz  had  crept  into  the  ‘  Choephoroe,’  and  the 
ending  of  the  ‘  Eumenides,’  when  we  wanted  the  Furies 
to  go  up  with  a  merry  noise,  was  a  little  disappoint¬ 
ing.  The  Furies  did  not  move  off  to  their  new  home 
of  honour  in  a  procession,  as  they  did  unforgettably 
on  the  Cambridge  stage  to  Sir  Charles  Stanford’s  music 
some  years  since. 

As  a  whole,  the  text  had  to  be  taken  quicker  than 
usual  to  get  through  it  in  a  leasonable  time;  but  this 
was  no  objection  to  those  who  knew  it;  and  it  is  likely 
that  a  people  so  clever  as  the  Athenians  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  quick  delivery  in  their  actors.  The  gods  at 
any  rate  in  the  plays  spoke  with  a  clearness  and  dig¬ 
nity  befitting  their  rank.  Athene  (Mr.  A.  H.  G.  David¬ 
son)  was  a  fine  figure,  her  smile  and  static  dignity  an 
excellent  contrast  to  the  restless  energy  of  the  Furies. 
Apollo  (Mr.  B.  L.  Hallward)  was  too  young  a  con¬ 
ception  to  please  us,  and  Hermes  (Mr.  D.  L.  G.  David¬ 
son)  had  rather  a  long  neck.  The  most  striking  per¬ 
formance  of  all  was  the  brief  part  of  the  Nurse  of 
Orestes  (Mr.  M.  P.  Charlesworth)  in  the  ‘  Choephoroe.' 
Mr.  Charlesworth  is,  we  believe,  the  head  of  his  year  in 
classics,  and  certainly  he  understood  the  Nurse  admir- 
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ably,  a  faithful,  homely  creature,  a  type  as  dear  to  those 
families  of  former  days  who  have  known  her,  as  are 
the  Nurses  of  Juliet  and  Richard  Feverel’s  Lucy  to  all 
lovers  of  life  and  literature.  Clytaemnestra  (Mr.  R. 

C.  N.  Barton)  was  towering  and  splendid,  with  an 
Oriental  touch  suggesting  Cleopatra,  and  again,  Lady 
Macbeth  strung  up  by  nervous  tension  to  hold  herself 
unnaturally  still.  Orestes  (Mr.  D.  H.  Beves)  was  a 
little  too  stiff  at  the  start,  but  amply  redeemed  himself 
as  a  persecuted  and  guilty  fugitive.  As  for  poor 
Pylades  (Mr.  D.  S.  Horner),  he  was  almost  like  a 
naughty  little  boy  stuck  in  a  corner,  and  it  was  a  real 
relief  to  hear  him  bring  out  his  sound  advice  concerning 
the  guilty  queen.  Cassandra  (Mr.  W.  Le  B.  Egerton) 
was  not  quite  equal  to  the  best  we  have  seen,  but  uni¬ 
formly  effective. 

Mentioning  small  points  of  criticism,  we  must  not 
dim  our  general  impression.  The  idea  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  audacious,  but  the  audacity  was  fully  justi¬ 
fied  by  results.  The  sequence  of  the  three  plays  was 
really  impressive.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Sheppard 
and  his  young  men.  Could  such  a  scheme  prosper,  we 
wonder,  in  modern  Athens,  where  ‘  Charley’s  Aunt  ’ 
was  a  great  success? 

SPRING  IN  LONDON. 

WHEN  all  the  London  boys  begin 

With  one  accord  their  tops  to  spin, 

When  girls  through  last  year’s  rubbish  grope 
For  what  looks  like  a  skipping-rope, 

When  even  babies  turn  from  croup 
To  try  to  bowl  a  wooden  hoop, 

And  minnows  tremble  at  the  string — 

Then  London  trembles  into  Spring. 

When  motor-busses  Eastward  stepping 
Make  the  distant  port  of  Epping, 

When  taxi  drivers  do  not  snort 
If  asked  to  drive  to  Hampton  Court; 

When  you  can  travel — more  or  less — 

By  Underground  to  Lyonesse — 

Then  costermongers’  barrows  bring — 

Yellow  and  white — the  London  Spring. 

When  every  Round  Pond  duck  is  chuckling 
At  the  perfection  of  her  duckling, 

When  two  grey  cygnets  make  the  swan 
The  proudest  bird  in  Kensington, 

When  the  fresh  water  stings  like  brine 
The  gulls  that  haunt  the  Serpentine, 

And  every  sparrow  has  his  fling — 

Why  then  beware  the  London  Spring  ! 

When  the  high  laughter  of  the  lark 
With  heavenly  mirth  astounds  the  clerk, 

And  stops  him  when  he  ought  to  run 
To  catch  his  train  at  Wimbledon; 

When  down  Whitehall  one  almond  set 
To  blossom  moves  the  Cabinet 
With  beauty  and  the  unshareable  sting 
Of  youth — behold  the  London  Spring. 

Ah,  then  it  seems  that  Time  has  pity 
On  the  lost  flowers  of  the  city, 

For  anyone  who  walks  alone 
By  night,  beneath  the  paving  stone 
Can  almost  hear  dim  petals  stir, 

And  smell  the  sweets  that  never  were 
On  earth  in  shadows  opening, 

Where  there’s  no  London  and  no  Spring. 

H.  W. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  SINN  FEIN. 

SIR, — It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  your  correspon¬ 
dent  who  delights  to  stir  up  the  ‘‘muddy  waters  of 
anti-clerical  sentiment,”  should  write  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  ‘  Roman  Catholics  and  Sinn  Fein,’  for  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one,  who  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Continental  mails,  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  his  previous  remarks  upon  this  subject,  the 
matter  seems  strangely  irrelevant. 
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Although  the  examples  which  Mr.  Armstrong  cites 
are  doubtless  excellent  arguments  in  favour  of  what  he 
describes  as  “  priestly  rule,”  they  are  essentially  ar¬ 
guments,  which,  however  broad  the  field  they  cover, 
quite  fail  to  refute  the  fact  that  priestly  rule  in  Ireland 
has  been  one  of  the  predominant  disturbing  factors  in 
her  modern  history,  in  much  the  same  manner  that  it 
once  constituted  a  very  disturbing  feature  in  our  own 
history,  that  is  in  its  influence  upon  an  illiterate  people. 

Priestly  rule  in  Ireland,  which  has  undoubtedly  fos¬ 
tered  illiteracy,  encouraged  ignorant  superstition,  and 
deliberately  set  itself  against  enlightenment  in  any  form, 
has  much  to  answer  for  in  these  terrible  days,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  a  realisation  of  this  self-evident 
fact  will  not  lay  anyone  open  to  a  charge  of  harbouring 
anti-clerical  sentiment. 

A.  E.  J. 

THE  RAILWAY  DEFICIT. 

SIR, — Most  people  are  aware  that  the  railway  deficit 
which,  ,in  spite  of  doubled  rates  and  fares,  is  costing 
the  country  about  a  million  a  week  and  threatening 
the  companies  with  insolvency,  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  increase  in  wages  granted  by  the  Government, 
but  few  realise  the  reckless  prodigality  with  which  the 
increases  have  been  granted,  cogent  examples  of  which 
have  been  coming  to  light  :  for  instance  : — 

One  railway/  chairman  recently  told  his  shareholders 
that  boys  of  18  and  19  were  being  paid  £3  10s.  and 
£4  a  week  and  specially  mentioned  two  youths  of  19, 
each  getting  £202  16s.  per  annum,  for  an  eight  hour 
day — exclusive,  of  course,  of  overtime  and  perquisites. 

Another  said  that  Government  had  fixed  a  minimum 
of  66s.  a  week  even  for  immature  youths  and  that  two 
men  had  now  to  be  employed- — at  six  times  the  cost — 
to  open  the  gates  of  a  quiet  country  level  crossing, 
eight  times  a  day. 

Yet  another  said  that  his  company  had  to  employ  a 
double  staff  at  a  country  station  where  the  traffic  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  trains  each  way  per  day. 

Last  year  Truth  published  a  statement  showing  that, 
including  tips,  the  earnings  of  an  ordinary  porter  at  a 
London  terminus  averaged  £259  9s.  id.  a  year,  of 
course  exclusive  of  overtime  and  perquisites. 

These  cases  show  the  fashion  in  which  the  per¬ 
sons  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  public  in¬ 
terests  have  allowed  them  to  be  exploited.  Can  any¬ 
one  suggest  for  a  moment  that  such  lavishness  is 
necessary,  or  that  the  receipt  of  £3  10s.  to  £4  a  week 
is  beneficial  to  youths  of  18? 

If  Mr.  Thomas  had  not  the  command  of  nearly  a 
million  votes,  would  Mr.  Lloyd  George  have  been  quite 
so  ready  to  comply  with  such  demands,  or  to  promise 
concessions,  such  as  giving  railway  men  power  to  elect 
directors,  which  by  the  way,  he  had  neither  power  nor 
authority  to  make  or  carry  out? 

D.  D.  COATH. 

Menton,  France. 

THE  PRICE  OF  TEA. 

SIR, — Tn  answering  a  question  asked  in  your  issue 
of  November  27th,  on  the  subject  of  tea  prices,  we  had 
no  intention  of  initiating  a  controversy  in  your  columns 
between  sections  of  the  tea  trade.  The  letter  of 
“  Planter  ”  in  your  issue  of  26th  February,  however, 
calls  for  a  reply. 

As  “  Planter  ”  must  know,  the  price  he  obtains  for 
his  tea  depends  entirely  upon  supply  and  demand.  It 
is  not  arbitrarily  fixed  by  middlemen  or  brokers.  It 
is  derived  from  the  open  auctions  in  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
and  London.  During  the  last  two  years,  owing  to 
Russia  and  other  countries  of  the  near  East  being  out 
of  the  market,  and  to  the  improved  standard  of  living 
of  the  British  working  classes,  low-grade  tea  has  been 
almost  unsaleable.  On  the  other  hand,  tea  of  superior 
quality  has  found  eager  buyers  at  high  prices.  Planters 
whose  gardens  are  not  favourably  situated  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high-grade  teas  have  suffered  severely  from 
this  abnormal  condition  of  things.  We  feel  the  utmost 
sympathy  for  them,  and  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to 
support  the  efforts  made  to  replace  their  industry  on 
a  paying  footing. 


In  referring  to  us  as  “  middlemen  ” — a  sinister  term 
commonly  applied  to  those  who  extract  an  intermediate 
profit  without  performing  any  adequate  service — 
“  Planter  ”  does  us  an  injustice  which  we  can  only  at¬ 
tribute  to  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  our  business. 

Tea  blending  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  “  making 
the  cheap  teas  saleable  by  mixing  with  good  teas.”  The 
blender’s  art  is  to  improve  all  grades  of  tea  by  the 
skilful  combination  of  various  growths,  producing 
compounds  superior  to  the  unblended  product  of  any 
single  garden  or  estate.  Add  to  this  the  advantage  of 
quick  delivery  in  convenient  quantities,  and  you  have 
the  main  reasons  why  retailers  prefer  to  buy  their  tea 
from  wholesale  blenders  rather  than  direct  from  the 
gardens.  There  are  many  other  important  advantages 
which  we  need  not  detail. 

We  place  no  obstacles  whatever  in  the  way  of  direct 
buying.  Our  customers  are  not  tied  to  us  in  any  way — 
not  even  by  credit  ties,  ours  being  a  ‘‘cash  ”  business. 
We  are  for  free  trade  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  our  own  business  is  built  solely  on  service  and 
value. 

The  imputations  which  “  Planter  ”  makes  against 
us,  under  the  veil  of  anonymity,  are  no  less  untrue  than 
unprovoked.  We  say  no  more  on  this  point,  as 
“  Planter’s  ”  letter  was  evidently  written  under  a  mis¬ 
taken  sense  of  injury,  and  much  allowance  can  be  made 
for  a  member  of  an  industry  so  hardly  hit  by  the  bad 
times  resulting  from  war  and  revolution  in  Europe. 

BROOKE  BOND  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Goulston  Street,  Aldgate  East, 

London,  E.  1. 


THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT,  ETC. 

SIR, — “  Housewife  ”  is  not  the  only  person  puzzled 
by  the  continued  high  price  of  English  meat,  though 
there  has  long  been  such  an  abundance  in  the  butchers’ 
shops,  as  well  as  a  glut  of  imported.  Yet  the  time  goes 
on  and  on  without  any  reduction  in  the  cruel  charges. 
Pin-bone  steak,  which  was  fourteenpence  a  pound  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  continues  at  half-a-crown;  and  leg,  known 
as  gravy-beef,  the  pre-war  price  of  which  was  sixpence 
per  pound,  continues  one  shilling  and  sixpence — only 
200%  dearer.  A  man  known  to  me,  who  by  doctor’s 
orders  has  for  years  had  to  live  largely  on  beef,  for 
economy  uses  leg;  so  the  beef  which  before  the  war  cost 
him  5s.  per  week,  has  for  years  been  costing  him  15s. 
The  butchers  say  there  will  be  no  reduction  until  it  is 
recontrolled,  as  the  farmers  will  never  reduce  the 
price.  In  view  of  the  grasping  class  farmers  proverbi¬ 
ally  are,  this  seems  highly  probable.  But  now  the 
controllership  is  being  abolished.  Surely  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  interpose  to  improve  such  an  iniquitous 
state  of  things. 

The  prices  of  other  articles  of  food  are  similarly  ex¬ 
orbitant.  Elevenpence  a  quart  for  milk  which  should  be 
threepence.  Bread  of  inferior  quality,  made  of  flour  in 
which  the  millers  are  allowed  to  leave  all  the  pollard, 
eightpence,  i.e.,  two-thirds  of  a  shilling  for  a  2  lb. 
loaf,  fourpence  a  pound  instead  of  twopence  farthing 
the  loaf.  Greengrocers  charge  3d.,  4d.,  and  sd.  for  a 
cabbage.  Yet  those  who  grow  them  have  repeatedly 
stated  through  the  newspapers  that  they  get  from  the 
greengrocers  only  a  farthing  each  for  them;  so  that  they 
are  making  eleven,  fifteen,  and  nineteen  hundred  per 
cent,  on  every  cabbage.  Surely,  in  a  country  at  least 
nominally  governed  by  law,  it  should  be  possible  leg¬ 
ally  to  restrain  such  extortionate  and  iniquitous  rapa¬ 
city  in  persons  who  have  become  accustomed  to  such 
exorbitant  prices  that  nothing  satisfies  them.  The 
eagerness  to  do  everything  as  indifferently  as  possible, 
while  getting  as  much  as  possible  for  it,  is  shown  in 
candles,  which  are  no  longer  made  snuffless;  it  will  soon 
be  necessary  to  return  to  those  obsolete  utensils  of  our 
grandfathers,  called  “  snuffers.” 

Trade  as  at  present  conducted,  is  organised  and  con¬ 
federated  robbery  :  wholesale  swindling  has  become  so 
chronic  as  to  be  venial.  What  ghost  of  a  chance  does 
a  nation  so  divided  against  itself  stand  of  recovering 
its  commercial  vitality? 

M.  L.  J. 


12  March  1921 

AMERICAN  EQUALITY. 

SIR _ It  was  interesting  to  read  in  a  recent  number 

of  the  Saturday  Review,  of  the  perfect  equality  among 
men  which  reigns  in  Minnesota,  as  pictured  by  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Ora  J.  Parker.  As  he  is  evidently 
serious  and  has  lived  in  Minnesota,  I  do  not  doubt  him. 
But  when  he  states  that,  “  so  far  as  I  know  the  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  America,  there  is  absolutely  no  dis¬ 
tinction  at  all,  as  to  caste,  between  men,  whatever 
their  occupation  or  degree  of  wealth  or  official  posi¬ 
tion,”  I  can  only  conclude  that  he  has  not  travelled. 
Here  in  the  Eastern  part  of  America  equality  does 
not  ‘‘cut  much  ice.”  Far  from  putting  themselves  on 
a  level  with  the  poor,  the  rich  are  decidedly  ‘‘  classy, 
and,  indeed,  often  mord  “  exclusive  ”  than  your  old 
nobility.  I  am  sure  the  idea  of  dining  with  their 
barbers  after  the  manner  of  the  Governor  of  Minnesota 
would  be  an  awful  shock  to  them.  I  heard  a  man  say 
not  long  ago  that  he  would  ask  no  one  to  his  table  who 
was  not  worth  at  least  twenty  thousand  a  year.  But  1 
imagine  that  possibly  a  title  might  take  the  place  o 
the  income.  p  M 
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•  HAMLET  AND  THE  SCOTTISH  SUCCESSION.’ 

SIR  — I  do  not  know  if  you  will  permit  me  to  reply 
to  your  review  of  my  book  ‘  Hamlet  and  the  Scottis 

Succession.’  e,  , 

The  reviewer  seems  to  think  that  I  accuse  Shake¬ 
speare  of  lack  of  imagination  and  lack  of  originality, 
because  I  consider  that  a  large  part  of  his  material  was 
historical  in  origin;  he  speaks  of  my  ‘  denying  to 
Shakespeare  any  very  remarkable  imaginative  gut, 
and  of  my  attempting  to  prove  that  he  “  had  not  much 

originality.”  .  . 

Nothing  could  be  more  startling  to  a  literary 

student  like  myself.  , 

Even  if  I  were  able  to  prove  that  all  Shakespeare  s 

material  was  historical,  this  would  not  in  the  least  im¬ 
pair  either  his  imagination  or  his  originality.  Con¬ 
sider,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Dante  !  The  greater 
part  of  the  material  used  in  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia 
is  admittedly  historical;  the  poem  is  crowded  with  per¬ 
sonages  who  really  lived,  and  whose  personalities  were 
very  much  as  Dante  described  them.  Does  this  de¬ 
tract  either  from  his  originality,  or  from  his  imagina¬ 
tion?  Not  in  the  least!  The  material  was  available 
to  the  whole  of  Italy,  but  Dante  was  Dante,  because  he 
alone  could  make  use  of  it.  And  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  Shakespeare.  Even  if  I  and  other  critics  cou 


The  Opinions  of  John  Abthorne  on  the  Arts  and  Living. 
Heinemann.  6s.  net. 

PERSUASIVE  prose  is  difficult  to  write.  We  do 
not  find  it  here,  but  we  have  persevered  with  Mr. 
Abthorne,  because  he  has  interested  us  in  his  opinions, 
which  mainly  concern  the  reading  of  books.  He  is  in 
earnest;  he  has  a  sense  of  humour;  and  he  ventures 
outside  the  common  path.  These  are  his  own  opinions, 
not  a  poor,  flat  copy  of  other  people’s.  The  average 
utterer  of  critical  commonplaces  makes  us  feel  like  a 
deflated  tyre  five  miles  from  a  garage.  . 

One  of  the  needs  of  to-day  is  a  better  standard  in 
the  choice  of  literature  and  art,  a  reduction  of  the 
stupidity  which  is  dead  to  form,  and  the  vulgarity  which 
is  dead  to  matter.  In  the  chaos  which  has  blotted 
out  the  Victorian  cosmos,  the  old  gods  are  being  de¬ 
throned,  and  no  one  quite  knows  _  what  gods  or 
half-gods  are  to  be  appointed  to  their  places.  Any¬ 
thing  like  a  generally  admitted  standard  of  taste  in  art 
or  music,  literature  or  drama,  seems  particularly  diffi- 
cult  to  achieve.  So  we  are  prepared  to  give  a  good 
hearing  to  any  reasoned  view,  even  if  we  differ  from  it 
in  detail.  We  want  something  beyond  the  superficial 
taste  of  to-day,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  sensationalism  and  sentimentalism — things, 
be  it  noticed,  which  thrive  especially  in  the  world  of 
advertisement.  The  saccharine  beauty  figured  on  the 
chocolate-box,  and  the  actress  whose  face  advertises 
the  “  hue  of  health  ”  in  some  face-cream,  are  sufficient 
for  the  mutable  many.  The  crowd  have  no  respect  for 
quality,  no  talent  for  analysis,  and  a  huge  regard  for 
the  loud  cries  of  the  market-place. 

Mr.  Abthorne,  a  sufferer  in  the  war,  a  parent  held 
in  good  repute,  wrote  these  papers  in  the  first  instance 
for  his  friends;  but  he  has  a  reformer’s  zeal,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  begin  on  the  individual,  instead  of  reforming 
the  community  at  large — a  sound  plan.  His  first  essay 
on  ‘  The  Education  of  Taste,’  introduces  us  to  a  public- 
school  man  who  thought  Shelley  was  a  horse,  and  de¬ 
nounces  the  general  ignorance  of  Shakespeare.  .  At 
Oxford  in  his  time  there  was  practically  no  recognition 
of  English  literature  in  the  schools.  We  are  not  sure 
that  this  is  a  thing  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  authors  who  are  made  into  text-books  are 
spoilt  for  appreciation  in  later  years.  America  has 
hundreds  of  Professors  of  English  Literature,  who,  we 


true  of  Shakespeare.  liven  11  1  anu  umci  ~  hundreds  ot  rroiessois  ui  ^iigu&n  ulu‘uu,'-)  1 

prove  that  everything  in  him  was  taken  from  history,  SUpp0se,  teach  many  thousands  of  students;  but  we  have 

_ u  Elm  thp  Shnkesoeare,  because  „  .  thar  tmprirs  ran  boast  a  fine  elow  for 


it  would  not  prove  him  the  less  Shakespeare,  because 
no  one  else  could  have  made  such  a  use  of  the  material. 

L.  WINSTANLEY. 

•  HENRY  IV.,  PART  2.’ 

SIR,— The  criticisms  in  the  daily  papers  of  Mr. 
Fagan’s  production  of  ‘  Henry  IV.,  Part  2,’  astonish 
me  The  critics  seem  to  have  suddenly  discovered  that 
this  olay  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Shakespeare’s  works. 
If  they  mean  for  the  study,  I  do  not  agree  with  them; 
if  for  the  stage,  surely  they  are  wrong.  Dr.  George 
Brandes  says,  “  The  plot  is  a  mere  bundle  of  individual 
passates,”  and  I  think  this  indicates  a  truth.  It  was 
doubtless  written  with  the  object  of  reintroducing  b  al- 
'  staff  but  is  not  the  Falstaff  of  Part  II.,  a  sad  falling 
off  from  the  Falstaff  of  Part  1  ?  Could  anything  be 
more  degraded  than  his  scene  with  Doll  Tearsheet  in 
the  Boar’s  Head  Tavern? 

The  King’s  scenes  are  very  fine,  and  bhaliow  is  a 
masterpiece,  but  the  two  Northumberland  scenes  simply 
link  up  the  play  with  Part  1.  No  critic  whose  review 
of  the  revival  I  have  read  discusses  Mr.  Fagan  s  acting 
version,  but  I  gather  from  the  list  of  characters  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  that  Northumberland’s  opening  scene 
is  retained,  probably  because  Mr.  Fagan  wished  the 
Prologue  to  be  spoken,  but  that  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  his  confederates  are  entirely  suppressed,  as 
in  the  case  of  Sir  F.  R.  Benson’s  revival.  If  so  the 

production  might  have  been  calleTdT 

tainly  is  not  ‘  Henry  IV.’  RICHARD  DICKINS. 


not  gathered  that  America  can  boast  a  fine  glow  tor 
literature  worth  reading,  or  that  the  American  brisk¬ 
ness  of  speech  and  provincialism  in  taste  have  been 
materially  modified  by  all  this  study'.  We  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Abthorne  that  many  of  the  brief  scholastic 
guides  to  literature  as  a  subject  are  ridiculous.  They 
are  short  cuts  to  knowledge  which  can  only  be  gained 
by  genuine  study;  their  recitations  of  names  and  dates 
mean  little.  But  a  minimum  of  aesthetic  criticism,  if 
learnt  off  in  the  same  parrot-like  style  to  pass  the  ‘‘Lon¬ 
don  Matric,”  or  some  other  certificate  useful  in  com¬ 
merce,  is  likely  to  be  equally  futile.  No  text-books  of 
any  sort  will  provide  the  education  and  experience 
which  are  implied  in  taste.  Mr.  Abthorne  is  right  in 
remarking  that  “  children  are  capable  of  reading  better 
books  than  these  which  are  generally  in  use.”  The 
complete  extracts  from  great  writers,  graduated  ac¬ 
cording  to  difficulty,  which  he  proposes,  are,  however, 
already  well  done  in  this  country,  and,  we  hope,  ap¬ 
preciated  in  schools.  The  sacrifice  of  education  to 
examinations  is  a  horrid  evil,  as  all  must  admit,  but 
educational  authorities  nowadays  are  modifying  it  as 
far  as  possible.  They  know  as  well  as  Mr.  Abthorne 
does  the  indigestion  and  subsequent  emptiness  to 
which  cramming  leads.  A  new  and  more  liberal 
spirit  to-day  is  seeking  to  minimise  the  reproduction 
of  potted  knowledge,  and  to  encourage  imagination 
and  originality.  It  was  painful  in  war-time  to  come' 
across  so  many  stupid  and  Philistine  officers.  If  there 
is  ever  in  the  future  a  sudden  and  national  call  for  such 
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service  again,  much  better  material  will,  we  think,  be 
available. 

Mr.  Abthorne  is  somewhat  discursive  and  lacks  con¬ 
centration,  but  we  like  his  enthusiasm  for  Hazlitt, 
though  there  are  limits  to  the  suggestion  that  his 
modern  counterpart  is  Mr.  George  Moore.  Mr.  Moore, 
however,  when  treated  with  the  freedom  which  he  ap¬ 
plies  to  his  own  friends,  is  an  amusing  subject.  ‘  The 
Restoration  Drama  ’  will  not,  we  fear,  attract  the  or¬ 
dinary  reader;  but  a  discussion  of  it  brings  one  right 
up  against  the  theatre  of  to-day;  and  much  that  is  said 
here  is  apt,  particularly  regarding  the  exposure  of  Irish 
cant  which  makes  dramatists  like  Synge  real  mirrors 
of  contemporary  life.  Macaulay’s  views  were  partly 
the  result  of  his  training  in  the  Clapham  sect  of  Evan¬ 
gelicals.  That  comfortable  body  of  moralists  might 
have  modified  the  indecencies  of  courtship  by  the 
maxim, 

“  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  Hannah  More.” 

The  famous  passage  from  Congreve’s  ‘  Mourning 
Bride,’  which  Johnson  quoted  as  not  equalled  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  has  a  quality  which  Shakespeare  lacked,  the 
appreciation  of  architecture.  To  find  poems  in  stones 
is  a  comparatively  modern  idea. 

The  last  essay  on  ‘  The  Nucleus  of  a  Cheap  Library  ’ 
might  lead  to  much  discussion  and  dissension.  The 
Hundred  Best  Books  have  a  way  of  being  chosen  by 
the  Hundred  Worst  Judges.  Here  is  a  playing-ground 
for  the  prig,  the  orthodox  Nonconformist,  and  other 
people  who  feel  capable  of  prescribing  for  tastes  less 
advanced  than  their  own.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Abthorne  on  several  points;  but  he  shows  a  sense  of 
modesty,  always  becoming  in  an  Oxford  M.A.,  a 
genuine  enthusiasm,  and  some  acuteness  in  diagnosing 
the  follies  of  our  time.  Serious  reading  demands  con¬ 
centration,  and  that  is  destroyed  nowadays  by  the 
newspaper  habit.  It  is  foolish  to  make  out  a  list  ol 
poets  in  order  of  merit,  as  if  they  were  in  for  a  college 
examination,  nor  is  it  very  useful  to  range  at  large  over 
the  distinction  between  prose  and  poetry.  This  essay 
does  not  shine  in  definition,  and  specially  needs  reduc¬ 
tion  of  words.  Much  of  it  is  both  commonplace  and 
clumsy.  But  it  holds  good  points  and  sound  informa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Abthorne  has  a  real  taste  for  fine  things, 
and  that  is  much.  He  is  also  an  optimist  about  his 
own  times.  The  last  sentence  of  his  book  reads  : — 

“  In  literature  and  music  there  are  not  wanting 
signs  that  the  epoch,  on  which  you  are  entering, 
will  be  one  of  great  magnitude,  second  probably  only 
to  the  Elizabethan.” 

Perhaps  :  “  possunt  quia  posse  videntur  ”  is  a  fine 
maxim.  But,  when  we  read  the  Georgians,  there  is 
a  line  due  to  a  despised  Victorian,  once  reckoned  a 
poet,  which  seems  to  us  useful, 

“  The  form,  the  form  alone,  is  eloquent.” 

AVE  ATQUE  VALE. 

Collected  Essays  and  Reviews.  By  William  James. 
Longmans.  16s. 

HERE  is  a  peculiar  poignancy  in  the  otherwise 
considerable  pleasure  of  reading  this  collection  of 
the  oddments  of  forty  years;  for  the  policy  of  the  editor 
has  wisely  been  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive,  and 
there  is  little  hope  that  he  has  left  many  contributions 
by  William  James  unidentified  for  any  future  gleaner. 
Indeed,  a  large  number  of  the  pages  of  this  book  might 
have  been  omitted,  had  a  strictly  impersonal  canon  of 
literary  or  philosophic  criticism  been  enforced.  Some 
of  the  papers  are  pretty  ordinary  reviews  of  long  for¬ 
gotten  books — a  double  title  to  oblivion.  Some  are  the 
half-thoughts  which  James  subsequently  elaborated 
into  treatises — here,  for  instance,  is  ‘  Pragmatism  ’  in 
the  egg,  so  to  speak;  there,  one  of  the  chapters  of  the 
*  Psychology  ’  as  it  first  appeared  in  a  scientific 
periodical.  Again,  there  is  an  enquiry  by  James  into 
the  phenomenon  of  dizziness  among  deaf-mutes.  His 
icsearches  on  that  subject  were  singularly  inconclu¬ 
sive,  and  more  recent  investigations  of  the  structure 
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of  the  ear  and  the  development  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
have  rendered  this  particular  piece  of  work  entirely  out 
of  date. 

Yet,  when  all  these  things  are  admitted,  we  do  not 
wish  the  book  shorter  by  even  a  single  paragraph;  and 
frankly,  James  is  one  of  the  very  few  writers  on  philo¬ 
sophy  of  whom  one  would  care  to  say  that.  Most 
modern  philosophers  are  simply  unreadable,  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  express  themselves.  Now, 
not  only  did  James  differ  from  his  colleagues  in  this, 
but  by  a  singular  paradox  the  philosopher  in  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  family  was  a  simpler  writer  than  the 
novelist.  William  James  on  the  plurality  of  worlds  is 
on  the  whole  easier  to  understand  than  Henry  James  on 
poached  eggs.  The  professor -did  contrive  to  make  his 
subjects  as  popular  as  the  other  made  his  style  difficult; 
and  in  spite  of  the  almost  open  contempt  expressed  for 
James  by  rival  professors,  who  were  obscure  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  it  really  is  a  rather  considerable 
achievement  to  interest  the  multitude  in  metaphysics. 
But  that  is  not  the  whole  explanation  of  William  James. 
It  may  account  for  the  successive  editions;  it  does  not 
really  account  for  the  affection  in  which  he  was  held, 
and  in  which  his  memory  is  still  held,  by  a  large  number 
of  people  who  knew  the  writings,  but  not  the  man. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  James  was  one 
of  the  great  philosophers  of  the  world.  He  himself 
would  have  laughed  at  any  such  claim;  for  in  fact,  his 
mind,  although  acute,  was  not  very  original,  his 
powers  ripened  slowly,  and  he  only  attacked  the 
fundamental  problems  late  in  life — too  late,  in  fact, 
for  any  definite  achievement  outside  his  own  particular 
subject  of  psychology.  Again  and  again  one  notices 
how  greatly  he  was  indebted  to  others  for  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  what  afterwards  became  an  imposing  piece  of 
w'ork ;  had  he  lived  another  ten  years,  he  might  have 
developed  still  further,  but  even  then  he  would  hardly 
have  been  reckoned  among  the  dozen  or  so  immortal 
thinkers  whom  this  globe  has  so  far  produced.  But 
if  there  is  one  thing  more  rare  than  a  great  philosopher, 
it  is  a  philosopher  with  a  sense  of  humanity  and 
humour,  and  all  those  warm  and  attractive  qualities 
which  to  the  ordinary  man  make  up  what  is  best  and 
most  worth  having  in  life.  James  could  never  have 
risen  to  the  heights  which  Kant  occasionally — very 
occasionally — attained.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
Kant  could  never  have  written  ‘  The  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience.’ 

It  is  on  that  book,  and  perhaps  on  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  ‘  Letters’ — which  are  worth  reading  and  re¬ 
reading — that  the  permanent  fame  of  'William  James 
will  rest  in  the  long  run.  The  ‘  Psychology,’  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pioneer  work  thirty  years  ago,  was  destined 
to  get  out  of  date,  as  he  himself  foresaw,  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  ‘  The  Will  to  Believe  ’  is  a 
charming  and  suggestive  piece  of  writing,  and  there 
is  some  force  in  his  complaint  that  it  was  never  under¬ 
stood.  But  as  it  stands,  it  is  not  finally  convincing, 
and  some  more  fundamental  thinker  will  have  eventu¬ 
ally  to  tackle  the  extraordinarily  difficult  subject  of 
faith.  ‘  Pragmatism  ’  went  up  like  a  rocket,  and 
blazed  for  a  space  in  the  heavens,  where  all  men  could 
see  and  admire  its  multi-coloured  sparks;  but  it  shows 
very  definite  signs  of  coming  down  like  a  stick.  Its 
merit  is  that  it  explains  some  of  the  attributes  or  de¬ 
rivations  of  truth,  and  as  such,  it  is  not  without  value; 
but  to  suggest  that  it  explains  truth  is  to  mistake  the 
consequence  of  the  thing  for  the  thing  itself.  As  to 
the  excursion  into  pluralism,  James  was  a  sick  man 
when  he  wrote  it,  and  the  shadow  of  death  was  already 
approaching.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  he 
had  sufficient  scientific  equipment  for  a  satisfactory 
handling  of  the  problem;  but  although  it  has  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  thought,  one  has  an  uneasy  sense  from  time  to 
time  that  James  himself  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  foot¬ 
ing  in  those  novel  and  dangerous  passes  over  which 
the  printed  text  glides  with  such  apparent  ease.  In 
some  ways  it  is  a  good  book.  But  on  that  problem  a 
merely  good  book  is  like  a  merely  good  poem  on  a 
great  subject.  One  applauds,  a  little  perfunctorily 
perhaps,  and  turns  to  the  great  poet.  LTnfortunately 
on  pluralism  the  great  philosopher  has  yet  to  be  born. 
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It  is  the  fact  that  James’s  real  interest,  outside  his 
professional  duties,  was  religion;  probably  that  is  why 
his  book  on  religion  will  live.  Yet  his  attitude  to 
religion  was  curiously  objective — he  had  but  one  “  re¬ 
ligious  experience  ”  himself,  and  that  not  of  any  ex¬ 
ceptional  interest.  It  is  that  fact  which  explains  why 
the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  that  very  considerable 
achievement  the  ‘  Varieties,’  was  his  rather  superficial 
treatment  of  mysticism— a  flaw  which  Evelyn  Under¬ 
hill’s  work  on  that  special  subject  has  since  largely 
remedied. 

That  James  was  not  blind  to  this  aspect  of  religion 
much  of  his  writing  shows,  but  there  is  a  significant 
and  pathetic  letter  in  which  he  confesses  his  limitations 
as  an  interpreter.  “  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  [the  night] 
in  the  woods,  where  the  streaming  moonlight  lit  up 
things  in  a  magical  checkered  play.  .  .  The  intense 

significance  of  some  sort,  of  the  whole  scene,  if  one 
could  only  tell  the  significance;  the  intense  inhuman 
remoteness  of  its  inner  life,  and  yet  the  intense  appeal 
of  it;  its  everlasting  freshness  and  its  immemorial  an¬ 
tiquity  and  decay.  .  .  I  can’t  find  a  single  word  for 

all  that  significance,  and  don’t  know  what  it  was  sig¬ 
nificant  of,  so  there  it  remains,  a  mere  boulder  of  im¬ 
pression.”  Some  years  later,  in  the  last  article  he 
wrote,  six  months  before  his  death,  and  printed  in  this 
volume  of  ‘  Collected  Essays,’  James  makes  an  illum¬ 
inating  suggestion  as  to  the  scientific  interpretation  of 
mysticism.  He  is  still  the  detached  outside  observer, 
but  he  had  evidently  thought  deeply  on  the  subject  dur¬ 
ing  the  intervening  decade.  But,  again,  he  came  to  it 
too  late. 

Such,  baldly,  was  James  and  his  work.  A  man  of 
great  insight  and  wide  sympathy,  he  has  left  one  con¬ 
tribution  to  literature  that  is  already  a  classic,  and  is 
likely  to  be  of  permanent  value;  and  his  many  other 
considerable  achievements  will  probably  always  find 
numerous  readers.  His  writings,  even  when  their 
value  is  only  relative  in  the  more  technical  sense,  have 
this  very  real  merit,  that  they  provoke  and  stimulate 
thought  in  the  reader.  It  may  be  heresy  to  say  so, 
but  even  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  some  New  England 
susceptibilities,  we  believe  him  to  have  been  a  greater 
man  than  Emerson.  He  may,  indeed,  take  final  rank 
only  as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the  great 
firmament  of  philosophy.  But  it  is  given  to  some  of 
the  minor  orbs  to  shine  with  a  brightness  and  a  warmth 
denied  to  the  cold  splendour  of  the  greater  and  more 
distant  suns. 

A  STUDY  IN  INSTINCT. 

Instinct  in  Man.  By  James  Drever.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  10s.  6d. 

HE  fact  that  Dr.  Drever’s  book  has  so  quickly  run 
into  a  second  edition  makes  criticism  almost 
superfluous.  It  is,  indeed,  an  extremely  able  work, 
and  its  main  conclusions  are  perhaps  not  likely  to  be 
superseded.  On  details,  of  course,  it  is  frequently  open 
to  challenge.  To  take  one  instance,  where  the  author 
follows  Hutcheson  in  discussing  the  anger  impulse. 
“  Why  should  the  pain,  say,  of  a  blow,  determine  us 
to  retaliate,  rather  than  to  relieve  the  pain?  Experience 
cannot  answer.”  Possibly  not,  but  we  may  suggest 
that  the  reason  is  simple,  and  that  it  comes  under  the 
category  of  inherited  primitive  instincts.  If  one’s  first 
thoughts  were  to  relieve  the  pain,  the  aggressor  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  striking  another  blow,  which 
might  be  fatal ;  as  it  is,  retaliation  gives  the  aggressor 
something  else  to  do — he  has  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest 
he  himself  fall  a  victim.  There  is  no  retaliation  as 
between  inferiors  and  superiors — the  mouse  does  not 
attack  the  cat — but  between  equals  the  rule  seems 
universal.  On  the  whole,  those  who  returned  blow  for 
blow  would  be  the  more  likely  to  survive  in  this  quarrel¬ 
some  world. 

Several  other  passages  might  be  similarly  commented 
on,  but  these  are  technical  matters  for  biologists  and 
psychologists  in  their  disputatious  moments.  They  do 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  real  value  of  the  work,  but 
we  express  the  hope  that  in  time  Dr.  Drever  will  make 
the  present  volume  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  in 
instinct,  not  merely  in  man,  but  in  the  remainder  of  the 
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animal  kingdom.  Although  a  great  many  volumes 
have  been  published  on  the  subject  in  recent  years,  the 
whole  question  remains  as  yet  in  an  extremely  unsatis¬ 
factory  state. 

BUGS,  BEES,  AND  BEETLES. 

Insect  Life.  By  C.  A.  Ealand.  Black.  30s. 

HE  chief  merit  of  this  book  is  in  its  magnificent 
coloured  plates;  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any  similar 
publication  of  the  kind  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it. 
Of  the  text  we  must  speak  less  confidently.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  accurate,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  it;  and  for  that 
Mr.  Ealand  deserves  thanks.  But  he  seems  to  have 
come  near  to  falling  between  two  stools.  It  is  neither 
frankly  scientific,  nor  unashamedly  “  popular  ”;  some¬ 
times  it  is  one,  sometimes  the  other,  and  frequently 
half-and-half.  The  effect  is  a  little  confusing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  author  has  attempted  the  impossible, 
for  the  insect  world  is  far  too  large  to  cover  even  super¬ 
ficially  in  300  pages  of  large  type.  On  another  point 
,ve  have  a  grudge  against  him.  He  is  very  fond  of 
quotations,  but  he  does  not  deign  to  mention  his 
sources.  To  anybody  who  knows  the  violent  controv¬ 
ersies  which  agitate  those  whom  the  polite  call  en¬ 
tomologists,  and  the  impolite  stigmatise  as  bug- 
hunters,  a  quotation  with  no  author  attached  is  like  a 
bastard  in  a  respectable  family — something  that  exists, 
but  that  nobody  will  acknowledge.  In  this  Mr.  Ealand 
has  done  himself  an  injustice,  for  we  have  run  some  of 
his  quotations  to  earth  in  the  ‘  Cambridge  Natural  His¬ 
tory,’  than  which  nobody  could  wish  for  a  higher  au¬ 
thority. 

CALIFORNIAN  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
Sisters-in-Law.  By  Gertrude  Atherton.  John  Murray. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

RS.  ATHERTON  must  be  classed  with  those 
authors — happiest  surely  among  artists — whose 
mastery  over  their  art  increases  with  its  increas¬ 
ing  exercise.  Such  at  least  is  the  impression  con¬ 
veyed  by  this  novel  to  a  reader  who,  though  familiar 
with  her  earlier  work,  has  for  some  twelve  years  lost 
touch  with  her.  It  is  every  way  a  remarkable  book, 
bold  in  design  and  singularly  skilful  in  execution.  It 
forms  part,  we  understand,  of  an  enterprise  in  histori¬ 
cal  fiction,  conceived  on  the  grand  scale,  and  intended 
to  illustrate  the  social  life  of  California  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries ;  and  covers  a  period 
beginning  from  the  destruction  of  San  Francisco  in 
190G,  and  ending  with  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

For  English  readers  one  principal  charm  of  the  book 
lies  in  its  flat  contradiction  of  many  traditional  views 
current  among  ourselves  regarding  our  allies  across  the 
Atlantic.  Have  we  not  been  trained  to  believe  that 
every  American  looks  on  business  as  the  highest,  in 
fact  the  only  possible,  aim  in  life?  Yet  here  we  are 
introduced  to  a  clique  the  masculine  members  of  which 
pride  themselves  on  never  condescending  to  anything 
below  a  profession.  Do  we  not  all  admire  the  domes¬ 
tic  supremacy  of  the  American  woman  and  her  men¬ 
folk’s  absolute  belief  in  her  superior  abilities?  Mrs. 
Atherton  assures  us  that  her  compatriots  have  a 
greater  objection  than  Englishmen  to  intellect  in  the 
opposite  sex,  and  that  it  is  usual  for  American  hus¬ 
bands  to  keep  their  wives  in  complete  ignorance  con¬ 
cerning  their  financial  position.  Is  not  the  dignity  of 
universal  labour,  or  certainly  of  universal  money-get¬ 
ting,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  great  Republic’s  root- 
principles?  But  here  the  woman  who  earns  wages, 
even  by  writing  popular  novels,  is  represented  as  being 
anathema  to  her  male  kin.  The  further  insinuation, 
that  it  ranks  as  a  venial  sin  to  swindle  sister,  wife  or 
mother  out  of  whatever  means  they  may  possess,  is  one 
which  we  shou’d  be  loth  to  credit  against  an  average 
man  of  any  nationality,  had  we  not  the  author’s  explicit 
testimony  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  her  countrymen. 

The  ladies  who  appear  in  these  brilliant  pages  make 
a  far  better  figure  than  the  gentlemen.  Comparing 
them  with  Englishwomen  we  notice — perhaps — a 
slightly  lower  intellectual  standard,  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  a  greater  aptitude  for  affairs.  Their  splendid 
loyalty  to  the  females  of  their  own  set  is  in  this  country 
very  usual  among  women  bound  together  by  common 
work  or  some  other  strong  interest  :  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  would  be  quite  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
in  the  frivolous  and  worldly  circles  here  described. 

Remembering  her  duty  to  the  public,  Mrs.  Atherton 
has  provided  a  “  strong  love-interest,”  but  on  the 
whole  has  not  been  unregardful  of  old-fashioned 
morality.  In  dialogue,  description,  and  characterisa¬ 
tion,  the  story  maintains  an  altogether  unusual  level. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

SIR  CHARLES  STANFORD’S  ‘  AT  THE  ABBEY  GATE.’ 
— At  the  Albert  Hall  last  Saturday  it  was  a  happy 
thought  to  place  in  juxtaposition  1  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ’ 
(honouring  the  memory  of  Gervase  Elwes,  its  most  gifted 
interpreter)  and  a  new  cantata  associated  with  the  passing 
to  his  last  rest  of  the  Unknown  Warrior  in  the  Abbey.  Gervase 
Elwes  would  have  desired  no  finer  mark  of  affection  than  a  per¬ 
formance  of  the  noble  work  in  which  he  so  often  took  part,  with 
a  depth  of  sincere  and  earnest  feeling  that  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  His  place  was  now  filled  by  Mr.  John  Coates,  who 
though  obviously  impressed  by  the  weight  and  significance  of  his 
task,  did  extremely  well,  and  sang  his  music  without  score — 
a  notable  example.  The  other  solos  were  sustained  by  Miss  Olga 
Haley  and  Mr.  Frederick  Ranalow. 

‘  At  the  Abbey  Gate  ’  came  first  in  the  programme.  Neither 
the  title  nor  the  poem  which  it  headed  had  escaped  notice  when 
published  in  the  Times  on  the  morning  of  the  Soldier’s  funeral ; 
but  it  was  for  Sir  Charles  Stanford  to  perceive  the  opportunity 
of  creating  out  of  Mr.  Justice  Darling’s  simple,  touching  lines 
a  composition  of  the  loftiest  dignity  and  sentiment.  There  could 
be  no  question  of  the  appropriateness  of  these  three  stanzas  for 
setting  to  music  ;  still  less,  perhaps,  of  the  form  that  the  setting 
should  take,  as  best  realising  the  nature  of  the  brief  but  solemn 
dialogue  between  the  dead  and  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  dead  ; 
it  could  only  be  for  a  solo  voice  and  chorus  with  orchestral 
accompaniment.  It  opens  with  a  dirge-like  passage. — a  funeral 
march,  in  fact — the  martial  rhythm  being  marked  by  the  soft 
roll  of  a  side-drum,  with  a  sort  of  motto  theme  for  the  trumpet, 
a  downward  octave  suggested  by  the  challenge,  “  Who  goes 
there?  ”  It  depicts  the  slow  progress  of  the  procession  to  the 
Abbey  doors,  waxing  ever  louder  and  stronger  until,  taken  up  by 
all  the  brass  and  strings,  it  leaches  its  climax  on  the  entry  of 
the  chorus  with  the  sentry’s  demand.  ‘  Stay — who  goes  there?  ’ 
Then  comes  a  weird,  uncanny  effect  as  with  tired  and  colourless 
voice  the  Unknown  Warrior  replies,  ‘  A  friend.’  (The  voice  is 
that  of  Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  and  his  open  voix  blanche  lends 
just  the  right  unearthly  tone  to  his  utterance  ;  even  as  his  flat 
intonation  seems  in  keeping  too.)  The  dialogue  thus  begun 
forms  the  substance  of  the  whole  piece,  and  it  goes  on  with  little 
change  of  character — the  vigour  and  relentless  energy  of  the 
choral  questioning  ever  contrasted  with  the  lustreless,  weary 
tones  of  the  dead  spirit,  quietly  intense  with  the  echo  of  poignant 
human  suffering  and  the  ineffable  yearning  for  rest.  So  the 
music  proceeds  to  the  final  question,  ‘  Who  art  thou,  friend, 
then?  ’  and  the  answer  on  the  downward  octave,  ‘  No  One — No 
name  is  ours — An  vnknown  host  are  we,  like  a  subdued  distant 
wail  of  anguish  ;  after  which  laught  remains  but  to  hail  the  new¬ 
comer  with  a  triumphant  paean,  ‘  Pass  on,  brave  spirit,’  sounded 
in  the  full  strength  of  voices,  orchestra  and  organ,  and  ending 
on  the  jubilant  note  of  the  preludial  trumpet-call.  On  the  whole, 
we  thought,  a  well-designed  and  beautiful  composition,  quite 
worthy  of  Sir  Charles  Stanford  at  his  best,  admirably  performed. 

CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS. — When  will  the  most  venture¬ 
some  of  British  concert-managers  learn  that  the  Barnum-like 
methods  of  their  American  confreres  do  not,  in  the  long  run,  pay 
in  this  country?  It  was  palpable  from  the  outset  that  the  Quin¬ 
lan  super-concerts  at  the  Kingsway  Hall  were  doomed  to  failure. 
Not  only  did  the  prospectus  “  protest  too  much,”  but  the  pro¬ 
grammes  were  too  mixed  to  prove  attractive  to  a  regular  clientele. 
We  pointed  out  these  and  other  mistakes  while  there  was  ample 
time  to  correct  them  ;  but  nothing  was  done.  Now  the  end  of 
the  enterprise  has  come,  ana  our  only  feeling  about  it  is  one  of 
genuine  regret  for  the  British  Symphony  Orchestra  and  its  able 
conductor,  Mr.  Adrian  Boult. 

There  are  still  many  recitals  to  come  before  Easter,  but  the 
lengthy  sojourn  of  some  of  our  more  distinguished  foreign 
artists  is  drawing  to  a  close.  We  wonder  how  many  of  them 
have  found  their  stay  really  profitable.  Notice  of  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  soprano,  Miss  Ethel  Frank,  must  remain  over  until  next 
week.  Meanwhile,  a  passing  word  of  warm  praise  may  be  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  clever  pianist,  Miss  Chilton-Griffin,  who  played 
very  finely  at  her  recital  at  Wigmore  Hall  last  week. 

Miss  Aida  Faviell,  who  gave  a  recital  at  Wigmore  Hall  on  Mon¬ 
day,  has  a  pretty  light  soprano  voice  and  a  style  which  betrays 
indications  of  having  been  formed  in  Italy.  Her  slight  tremolo 
might,  however,  be  speedily  got  rid  of,  and  she  would  give  herself 
a  better  chance,  if  she  did  not  attempt  dramatic  arias,  like 
Mozart’s  ‘  Non  mi  dir.’  Her  graceful  rendering  of  modern 
Italian  songs  by  Cimara,  Respighi,  and  Wolf-Ferrari  made  much 
more  effect,  and,  but  for  a  certain  sense  of  monotony,  would  have 
sounded  better  still.  In  the  evening  Miss  Olga  Carmine  played 
with  skill  and  expressive  charm  some  interesting  groups  of  piano 
pieces  by  Ravel,  Debussy,  and  Saint  Saens.  On  Friday  afternoon 


another  clever  pianist,  Miss  Rosemary  Savage,  gave  a  well- 
arranged  recital  and  distinguished  herself  by  some  excellent  play¬ 
ing  ;  while  on  the  same  evening  Madame  Munthe-Kaas,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Backer-Grondahl,  was  heard  by  a  large  audience 
in  the  programme  (mostly  Scandanavian)  at  the  /Eolian  Hall. 
There  is  a  delightful  quality  of  sincerity  and  simple  charm  about 
her  singing,  and  her  clear,  sympathetic  voice  is  under  admirable 
control.  She  did  best,  of  course,  in  the  songs  of  her  native  land, 
which  suited  her  unaffected  art  extremely  well.  She  sings  neatly, 
too,  in  English,  but  needs  to  improve  her  accent.  Mr.  Backer- 
Grondahl,  besides  accompanying  her,  gave  a  finished  and  poetic 
performance  of  Grieg’s  Ballade,  Op.  24. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

THE  LONDON  MERCURY  has  poems  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats, 
Mr.  Belloc,  and  Mrs.  Cust.  Miss  Ethel  Smyth  tells  us  how  she 
took  a  cottage  in  the  countiy,  how  she  ran  it  and  let  it,  and 
what  her  maid  said  about  her  music, — all  very  entertainingly. 
Mr.  Conrad  gives  us  five  prefaces  from  the  forthcoming  Collected 
Edition  of  his  works,  prefaces  to  ‘  Chance,’  ‘  The  Secret  Agent,’ 
‘Victory,’  ‘  ’Twixt  Land  and  Sea,’  and  ‘  The  Shadow  Line.’ 
They  give  us  valuable  criticism  on  himself  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  and  are  full  of  refreshment  for  the  man  who  cares  about 
writing,  and  at  the  same  time  of  information  for  the  merely 
curious  about  origins.  We  had  a  little  shock  of  pleasure  when 
reading  Prof.  Clarke  on  ‘  Beastly  Tunes  ’  to  come  upon  an  un¬ 
hackneyed  simile  ;  the  old  tunes,  he  says,  “  will  be  dead,  awaiting 
their  resurrection,  like  Plato  in  Byzantium.”  The  simile  is  not 
quite  perfect,  but  we  wonder  how  many  readers  of  the  Mercury 
could  explain  it.  Prof.  Clarke  is  out  to  get  definite  criticism  of 
popular  music  in  particular  from  Drs.  Allen  and  Scholes,  and 
doesn’t  he  wish  he  may  get  it?  Mr.  Shanks  gives  an  annotated 
history  of  ‘  The  Poetry  of  Walter  de  la  Mare.’  The  editorial 
notes  recall  some  of  the  critical  achievements  of  the  Athenceum, 
and  Mr.  Newdigate  notices  some  new  types.  He  is  a  little  wrong 
about  his  Jenson,  and  the  ‘  Venezia  ’  type  is  more  like  Morris’s 
than  its  presumed  original.  The  “  Humanistic”  type  has  little 
to  justify  its  ugly  “  g  ”  and  “y,”  and  the  silly  serifs.  The 
‘  Cloister  ’  is  quite  good,  but  fails  in  its  “  w.”  The  Italian 
letter  of  S.  Praz  is  devoted  to  Panzini,  and  the  Irish  one  to  the 
absence  of  Irish  books.  A  Bibliography  of  Mr.  Pollard,  the 
Keeper  of  Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum,  faintly  indicates 
his  services  to  book-knowledge.  Mr.  Turner  describes  the  non¬ 
commercial  drama  of  the  month  as  contrasted  with  the  ‘Tempest  ’ 
suffused  by  the  spirit  of  the  Rev.  Vale  Owen.  Mr.  Powys  writes 
about  War  Memorials  in  the  Streets  and  a  fine  steel  bridge  at 
Paddington.  Mr.  Squire  and  Mr.  Rendall  deal  with  ‘  Literary 
History  and  Criticism.’  Prof.  Elton  gets  due  acknowledgment 
for  a  fine  piece  of  work,  while  Mr.  Rendall  metes  out  justice  to 
some  careless  plunderers  and  blunderers  who  sit  in  the  chair  of 
authority.  Mr.  Hewlett,  it  seems  to  us,  would  have  been  the 
better  for  a  stronger  dose  of  Furnivall  at  the  time  he  was  still 
impressionable  ;  the  Doctor  would  have  made  a  man  of  him.  We 
like  the  number,  as  a  whole,  very  much. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  WAR.  Vol.  III.  1918,  1919. 
(Constable,  lbs.  net.)  We  are  very  glad  to  find  that  this  excellent 
and  detailed  guide  to  the  history  of  the  war  has  been  completed. 
Its  publication  was  delayed  owing  to  the  absence  of  public  funds, 
though  they  might  have  been  much  better  employed  on  it  than 
on  a  hundred  reckless  and  useless  enterprises,  t  he  Editor  thanks 
the  King  and  “  those  others  of  his  friends  and  the  general  public 
whose  generosity  has  made  the  publication  possible.”  A  host  of 
people  who  want  accurate  details  of  a  few  years  back — always 
difficult  knowledge  to  get  hold  of — will  be  duly  grateful.  The 
record  is  extraordinarily  complete,  and,  the  system  of  reference 
once  mastered,  it  is  easy  to  find  anything.  We  have  tested  the 
volume  in  various  ways,  and  found  it  correct.  On  any  date  we 
can  find  at  once  the  doings  on  all  the  military  fronts,  naval  and 
overseas  operations,  and  a  last  section  entitled  “  Political,  etc.” 
We  discover  more  than  one  reference  to  the  proposals  on  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  sailed  into  power  with  his  Coalition.  Among 
the  numerous  “  Appendices,”  is  one  on  ‘Blood  and  Treasure,’ 
showing  what  this  country  did  in  the  war.  We  should  not  have 
thought  that  there  were  many  who  hold  that  “  Britain  did  not 
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do  her  share  but  it  may  be  useful  for  some  ignorant  persons 
to  read  tnat  before  America  entered  the  war,  "  we  Had  risiced  our 
last  smiling  to  linance  not  ourselves,  but  our  Allies.”  lhe 
records  of  various  Committees  are  curious  to  those  who  expect 
anytmng  to  come  of  tnem.  Notice,  lor  instance,  that  on  home¬ 
grown  mod  (June  Id,  19 its; ;  and  reflect  on  the  treatment  of  allot¬ 
ment  holders  since. 

THE  SAMUEL  BUTLER  COLLECTION  AT  ST.  JOHN’S 
CULLlibn,  CAMBRIDGE  :  A  Catalogue  and  a  Commentary  by 
Henry  besting  Jones  and  A.  T.  Bartholomew.  (Cambridge, 
htener  7s.  bd.  net.)  This  edition  is  limited  to  750  copies,  and 
records  a  collection,  of  the  personalia  of  a  man  of  letters  such  as, 
we  should  think,  was  never  made  before.  Everything  is  anno¬ 
tated  with  that  extraordinary  care  for  detail  which  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Air.  besting  Jones;  and  some  of  the  notes  are  quite  amus¬ 
ing.  From  this  catalogue  alone  one  could  get  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  Butler's  life;  his  friends,  including  the  original  and  witty  Miss 
Savage  ;  his  little  ways  and  fads,  which  were  also  original  ;  and 
the  outourst  of  comment  which,  after  he  was  dead,  coincided 
with  the  wide  success  of  his  previously  neglected  booKs.  Butler 
wished  lor  literary  immortality  ;  he  thought  ms  true  life  was  in  his 
writing  ,  but  if  his  ghost  is  anywhere  about,  it  must,  we  think, 
be  chuckling  over  the  fuss  made  about  his  remains,  and  the  com¬ 
placency  ot  his  servant  Allred  now  recorded  for  ever  in  the 
hnal  note  concerning  a  match-box. 
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Henry  Edward  Manning.  By  Shane  Leslie.  Burns  &  Oates : 
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Men  and  thought  in  Modern  History.  By  Ernest  Scott.  Mac¬ 
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I  A  CHILD  IN  PAIN  | 

E=  will  awaken  the  sympathy  of  us  all.  It  is  a  = 
EE  sight  which  touches  the  heart  and  troubles  the 
=  soul.  But  there  is  a  still  sadder  sight — that  of  = 

|  DELIBERATE  CRUELTY  | 

EE  inflicted  on  a  little  child  by  those  who  should 
=  be  its  loving  protectors.  In  England  to-day,  ^ 
§=  helpless  little  ones  are  being  starved,  beaten,  3= 
nr  bullied,  neglected,  cowed  and  dazed  by  constant  ~ 
SEE  ill-treatment.  You  can  help  to  shield  them  by  = 
EE  supporting  the  N  AT  I O  N  AL  SOC I ETY  for  the  = 
=  PREVENTION  of  CRUELTY  to  CHILDREN  = 

EE  Pity  and  self -res  oect  both  claim  your  == 
=  sympathy  and  gifts,  for  a  “Cruelty  Case’  in  EE 
=  an  English  Newspaper  is  = 

|  A  BLOT  0W  ENGLAND’S  REPUTATION  | 

~  Last  year  no  less  than  100,448  little  ones  were  ~ 
EE  rescued  or  helped,  making  a  total  of  nearly  = 
EE:  three  millions  assisted  in  the  past  36  years.  == 
EE  These  times  of  increased  cost  of  all  services  EE 
EE  have  put  this  work  in  danger  of  curtailment.  EE 

E  Will  you  heip  remove  this  danger  E 
E  by  sending  a  gift  to-day  to; —  E 

1  ROBERT  J.  PARR,  O.B.E.,  Director,  g 

1  The  N.  S.  P.  C.  I 

=  Central  Offices :  Leicester  Square,  W.C.2.  == 
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FICTION  IN  BRIEF  SPORT 


THE  LAUGHING  GIRL,  by  R.  W.  Chambers  (Appleton, 
8s.  6d.  net)  is  the  story  of  a  Swiss  Hotel,  left  to  a  young 
American  of  Chilean  nationality  and  Irish  descent.  To  the 
hotel  come  the  ex-King  of  Greece  and  the  ex-Tsar  of  Bulgaria 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  while  the  staff  is  headed  by  two 
charming  girls  of  aristocratic  manner  and  business  capability, 
assisted  by  other  mysterious  people  of  both  sexes.  We  have 
sought  in  vain  for  one  page  to  connect  the  tale  with  ordinary 
human  life,  and  suppose  that  it  would  do  “  for  the  pictures.” 
Mr.  Chambers’s  public  will  find  in  it  everything  they  could 
expect. 

THE  POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL,  by  Eleanor  Gates 
(Appleton,  8s.  6d.  net)  is  a  reissue  of  a  story  which  has  already 
won  popularity  in  the  United  States.  The  poor  little  rich  girl 
is  the  victim  of  circumstances ;  chained  round  by  fine  clothes, 
French  lessons,  and  daily  drives  in  a  motor,  left  to  the  care  of 
servants,  when  she  would  like  to  run  loose  in  the  woods.  An 
opportune  misadventure  opens  dreamland  to  her,  and  when  she 
recovers  she  finds  her  parents  have  awakened  to  her  need  of 
them.  We  recommend  it  to  juvenile  readers  in  search  of 
“  sob-stuff.” 

THE  NOLWEAU  POOR,  by  Belinda  Blinders  (Chapman  & 
Hall,  5s.  net)  is  another  of  Mr.  Desmond  Coke’s  humorous 
stories — after  Thackeray — illustrated  by  Mr.  John  Nash.  We 
are  sure  that  those  who  admire  Mr.  Nash’s  drawings — one  of 
them  is  quite  tolerable — will  like  the  letterpress  that  goes  with 
it. 

THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVER  FAILED,  by  A.  E.  Stilwell 
(Jarrolds,  7s.  6d.  net)  is  the  story  of  a  young  Australian  couple. 
The  lad  is  led  by  an  inward  light  to  discover  a  gold  mine,  grows 
rich,  leaves  home,  and  follows  the  light  to  America,  marries,  and 
comes  to  London  as  a  millionaire,  is  knighted,  loses  everything 
by  the  failure  of  his  mine,  and  returns  to  Australia  to  his  pre¬ 
destined  mate,  who  has  kept  a  light  burning  for  him  in  the 
window.  It  is  a  book  with  qualities  of  imagination,  and  shows 
power  of  story-telling,  but  the  author’s  outlook  on  life  is 
limited.  Still  it  gives  promise  of  better  work  to  come. 

CAP’N  ERIC,  by  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  (Appleton,  8s.  6d.  net) 
is  a  new  story  by  the  author  of  ‘The  Portygee, ’  telling  how 
four  retired  sea-captains  at  a  Cape  Cod  village  drew  cuts  to 
decide  which  of  them  should  advertise  in  a  matrimonial  paper 
for  wife.  When  the  lady  appears  in  answer,  the  captain’s  house 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  number  of  love  affairs.  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
a  practised  weaver  of  stories,  and  this  latest  one  is  quite  one  of 
his  best. 

URSULA  FINCH,  by  Isabel  C.  Clarke  fHutchinson,  8s.  6d. 
net)  tells  of  the  adventures  of  the  Cinderella  of  a  country  par¬ 
sonage.  She  is  sent  out  into  the  world  as  a  nursery  governess 
in  a  Roman  middle-class  family,  is  converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  turned  out  of  her  place  at  night  for  bringing  a 
priest  to  perform  the  last  rites  on  the  daughter  of  a  Freemason, 
is  taken  up  by  a  powerful  friend,  and  marries  the  man  she  has 
always  dreamed  of.  The  story  is  quite  well  told,  but  we  do  -not 
greatly  admire  novels  with  a  religious  purpose. 

THE  SEEDS  OF  ENCHANTMENT,  by  Gilbert  Frankau 
(Hutchinson,  8s.  6d.  net).  In  ‘  Peter  Jackson  ’  Mr.  Frankau 
was  completely  successful  in  amalgamating  a  war  story  with  one 
written  before  1914  ;  in  this  book  he  has  weakened  his  effect  by 
combining  a  tale  of  romantic  adventure  with  an  anti-Socialist 
tract,  both  of  them  very  good  things  in  their  way  no  doubt,  but, 
as  here  presented,  incompatible.  Two  Englishmen  and  a  French¬ 
man  set  off  to  discover  the  traces  of  a  vanished  French  settlement 
in  Indo-China,  and  find  themselves  in  a  quasi-mediaeval  Prus¬ 
sianised  state  from  which  they  escape  to  a  land  where  all  effort 
has  been  banished  and  only  pleasure  exists.  The  adventures  are 
good,  the  fighting  excellent,  the  love-making  purely  animal,  and 
the  writing  capable. 

THE  SIGHT  OF  MEANS,  by  W.  H.  Williamson  (Bale,  6s. 
net)  tells  how  Vincent  Carling,  an  Admiralty  designer,  was 
desired  by  the  Baroness  von  Beuz,  an  international  spy  ;  how  he 
was  true  to  Dolores  Rand,  the  unacknowledged  daughter  of  a 
South  American  millionaire  ;  how  Mrs.  Nikie  desired  to  marry 
Dolores  to  her  son  and  thus  obtain  her  unsuspected  fortune ; 
how  Carling  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  lost  fame  and  freedom 
and  wife  ;  and  how  all  came  right  in  the  end.  The  book  is  full 
of  incident  and  intrigue. 

INTO  THE  DARK,  by  Barbara  Ring  (Gyldendal,  8s.  6d.  net), 
translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  W.  Emm4,  and  well  trans¬ 
lated  too,  is  the  story  of  a  young  woman  who  takes  life  a  great 
deal  too  seriously,  finding  in  it  nothing  but  love,  and  even  that 
too  sensual.  She  marries  an  ordinary  well-to-do  man,  gets  dis¬ 
gusted  with  him,  has  a  lover  and  a  commonplace  intrigue,  falls 
in  love,  and  commits  suicide.  The  book  is  strong  and  ably 
written,  but  has  an  outlook  on  life  which  does  not  predispose  one 
to  a  favourable  view  of  Scandinavian  intellectual  society. 

THE  IMPOSSIBLE  APOLLO,  by  Thomas  Cobb  (Lane,  8s. 
6d.  net)  is  another  story  of  the  reversals  brought  about  by  the 
war.  Davy  Giles  has  been  the  friend  of  Boyd  Norrington  in  the 
trenches,  but  retu-ns  to  the  business  of  selling  shirts  and  ties 
in  the  Strand,  while  Boyd  is  a  well-to-do  barrister.  Davy  and 
his  sister  (who  has  become  a  successful  story-writer)  visit  the 
Norringtons,  and  he  gives  himself  away  as  quite  impossible 
socially  to  every  observer  with  the  exception  of  Boyd’s  sister 
Jean.  Hence  an  amusing  double  love  story  with  a  happy  ending, 
told  with  unusual  skill.  This  is  just  the  book  for  those  who  like 
pleasant  light  reading. 


It  is  proposed  in  the  coming  University  sports  to  give 
points  for  the  seconds  as  well  as  the  firsts;  and  it  is 
claimed  that  last  year  the  team  which  had  the  better 
all-round  record  did  not  win.  The  idea  seems  to  us 
well  worth  considering,  especially  as  encouraging  the 

team-spirit.”  While  firsts  might  be  awarded  a  pre¬ 
ponderant  amount  of  marks,  seconds  might  also  count 
towards  the  final  score.  An  objection  is  that  those 
who  by  pace-making  enable  the  leader  to  win,  may, 
and  probably  do,  lose  their  chance  to  score  anything 
for  their  side  as  seconds.  But  this  is  surely  consider¬ 
ing  too  curiously.  They  and  their  team  must  know 
that  they  have  made  a  solid  contribution  towards 
victory. 

On  Monday  flat  racing  will  begin.  The  season 
promises  well.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling  will  have  been  distributed 
in  stakes  by  the  end  of  November,  for  these  increase 
annually  and  the  sum  suggested  would  be  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  addition  to  the  £704,564  which  was  divided 
last  year.  The  aggregate  of  runners  in  1920  was  the 
highest  ever  known,  4,107  in  all,  though  there  have 
been  more  three-year-olds  than  the  number  which  then 
went  to  the  post,  as  also  a  larger  number  of  the  five- 
vear-old  and  upward  lot.  One  desires  to  see  these  on 
the  up  grade,  for  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  find  so  many 
retiring  from  active  service  at  the  end  of  their  first  or 
second  season.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  deterioration 
of  the  modern  thoroughbred.  His  speed  is  beyond 
doubt  greater  than  ever,  taking  the  runners  at  large, 
though  no  actual  “  record  ”  has  been  made  during  the 
last  year  or  two.  The  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
whereas  in  1920  no  fewer  than  1,586  two-year-olds 
started,  1,055  °f  three-year-olds  and  only  582  of  four, 
apparently  is  that  a  large  percentage  are  not  worth  the 
expense  of  training.  In  a  double  sense  thev  have  gone 
off. 

Forty-four  years  have  passed  since  Blackheath  met 
Richmond  at  Rugby  football  for  the  first  time.  No 
degeneracy  was  to  be  discovered  in  the  two  sides  that 
took  the  field  last  Saturday,  when  Richmond  won  by 
13  points  to  9  (two  goals  and  a  try  to  three  tries),  and 
on  the  run  of  the  game  deservedly.  Through  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Lowe,  who  was  representing  the  R.A.F. 
at  Queen’s  Club,  the  three-quarter  lines  were  about 
evenly  balanced.  The  Blackheath  men,  however,  ran 
across  too  much,  and  the  Horan-Coverdale  partnership 
at  half  lacked  its  old  efficiency.  Of  the  two  packs,  Rich¬ 
mond  played  the  more  paying  game.  Their  concerted 
dribbling  and  following  up  disorganised  their  opponents, 
many  of  whose  wild  passes  went  into  the  wrong  hands. 
Football,  in  fact,  beat  hand-ball,  as  it  always  should 
In  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  cool  defence  of  Mr. 
White,  the  Richmond  right  three-quarter,  was  of  value 
in  thwarting  the  desperate  efforts  of  Messrs.  L.  G. 
Brown  and  Pillman  to  stave  off  defeat. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  Football  Association 
has  prohibited  the  sale  of  grounds  for  cup  ties,  a 
scandal  which  has  long  needed  amendment.  The 
competition  for  the  cup  has  now  reached  the  penulti¬ 
mate  stage,  and  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  Spurs  and 
Cardiff  City  will  be  the  finalists.  We  have  always 
fancied  the  position  of  the  latter,  who  now  have  a  very 
good  chance  of  winning  the  cup,  for  their  style  of  play 
is  the  kind  most  likely  to  fluster  the  Tottenham  eleven. 
On  the  whole,  the  chances  are  about  even.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  a  larger  ground  cannot  be  found  in  London 
for  the  final.  In  these  days  of  huge  “  gates  ”  would 
it  not  pay  to  re-open  the  Stadium?  That  may,  how¬ 
ever,  still  be  occupied  with  an  array  of  derelict  war 
material.  The  final  is  at  present  announced  to  take 
place  at  the  ground  of  Chelsea,  which,  so  far  as  we 
remember  it,  is  not  so  spacious  as  the  field  of  the  Cry¬ 
stal  Palace,  where  we  have  watched  these  final  and 
decidedly  nervous  encounters. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


isOGlvS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vo:s.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and 
the  Empir®  ((Train’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6  vols., 
handsome  set.  half  morocco,  £6  6s.  ;  Dc  Maupassant’s  Works  in 
English  good  set,  17  vols.,  £4  10s.  ;  Smollett’s  novels,  edited 
Salisbury.  7  vols.,  £25;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.  by  Hu"'i  Thomson,  30s.  ;  Carmen,  illus.  by  Rene  Bull, 
Edit.  De  Luxe,  30s.  •  Rupert  Brooke’s  John  Webster  and  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Drama,  7/6;  DoriS  Gallery,  12s.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later 
Works,  2  vols.,  £ 2  10s.  ;  Hoppe’s  Studies  from  the  Russian 
Ballet,  15  beautiful  Studies,  6s.,  puo.  21s.  ;  Thackeray’s  Works, 
26  vols.,  Caxton  Pub.  Co.,  £4  4s.  ;  Story  of  the  Nations,  65 
vols.,  fine  set,  £10  10s.  ;  19  Early  Drawings  by  Aubrey  Beards¬ 
ley,  only  150  done.  55s.  ;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons, 
large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2  2s. — Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  cry  me.  Send  a  list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright 
Street,  Birmingham. 


SIR  JOHN  SOANE’S  MUSEUM,  13,  LINCOLN’S  INN 
FIELDS,  W.C.2. 

Interesting  House,  built  1812.  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and 
Antiquities.  Open  Free  10.30  a.m.  to  5  p  m.,  Tuesdays,  Wednes¬ 
days,  Thursdays,  Fridays;  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August. 
At  other  times  by  cards  obtained  of  the  CURATOR.  “  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  House,”  new  tenth  edition,  price  One  Shilling.  Now 
on  sale  at  the  Museum. 


COUNTRY  HOLIDAY  HOUSE,  KIESEN,  SWITZER¬ 
LAND. — Paying  Guests  received  in  good  Berne  family. 
Lady  English.  Near  Thoune.  Beautiful  situation,  close  to 
pine  woods.  Lovely  walks,  views  of  snow  mountains.  Good 
table.  Bathroom.  Inclusive  daily  terms  9-11  francs,  or  2j  to 
3  guineas  per  week.— Madame  de  Steige-r-Simpkin. 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Gladys  clakk.  violin  sonata  recital. 

At  the  Piano  -  G.  O’CONNOR-MORRIS. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 


VY  HERBERT. 
Chappell  Piano. 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 
TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 


PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 


I 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Nancy  Morgan.  harp  recital, 

Assisted  by  JOHN  COATES. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  -  BERKELEY  MASON. 

Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 

/EOLIAN  HALL. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  5.30. 

EONARD  BORWICK.  EXTRA  RECITAL. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 


L 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

ORIS  HOBSON.  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 


D 


L 


OUEEN’S  HALL. 

ONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 

Symphonic  Poem  .  Collingwood. 

Svmphonic  Poem,  ‘‘ Sadko,’  Rimsky-Korsakov. 

Double  Concerto  .  Brahms. 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor  —  Tchaikowsky. 

ALBERT  SAMMONS  -  -  -  Solo  Violin. 

FELIX  SALMOND  -  -  -  Solo  Violoncello. 

ALBERT  COATES  -  -  -  -  Conductor. 

Tickets.  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  and  2s.  4d. 

L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.  Gerrard  5564. 


PIANIST. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Sole  Lessees,  Chappell  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  in  England  of 

Alice  frisca. 

MONDAY.  MARCH  21st,  at  8.15, 

With  SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD  and  the 
NEW  OUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Chappell  Piano.  ~  Tickets,  2s.  4d.  to  17s. 

DANIEL  MAYER  CO.  (LTD.),  Golden  Square,  W.l. 


R-M-S-P 

NEWYORK 
SERVICE 

BY  THE  “O”  STEAMERS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

18,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


HOW  TO  ASCERTAIN 
YOUR  TAXABLE  INCOME 


Full  particulars  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 
General  Manager, 

SUN  LIFE 


OFFICE.  Est.  1810. 


63,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


The  T obacco  that 
inspired  Barrie. 

CRAVEN 

has  been  the  first 
choice  of  pipe-smokers 
the  world  over  since 
the  sixties  —  it  has 
for  sixty  years  stood 
as  the  standard  of 
Tobacco  goodness. 

Sold  in  Ordinary  and  Broad  Cut,  2  ozs,,  2/5  ;  4 


4/10. 


Craven 

MIXTURE 


Also  in  the  -amous  Baron 
Cartridges  which  fill  a  pipe 
instantly  with  every  shred 
of  tobacco  standing  up¬ 
right  in  bowl  for  perfect 
drawing  and  burning. 


CARRERAS,  LTD.. 


ARCADIA 


WORKS. 


LONDON, 


If  you  under-insure  your  home  and  have 
a  fire  the  loss  falls  upon  yourself. 

If  you  under-insure  your  life  the  loss 
falls  upon  your  wife  and  family. 

PROTECT  YOUR  FAMILY 

by  affecting  a 

LIFE  POLICY  and  a  FIRE  POLICY 

WITH  THE 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 


K 
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CULLODEN  CONSOLIDATION  THE  CITY 


CAPITAL  AND  RESERVE  INTACT. 

The  Sixth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Culloden  Consoli¬ 
dated  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the  registered 
office,  4,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Rycroft,  representing  the  Secretaries  (Rosehaugh  & 
Co.,  Ltd.),  having  read  the  notice  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

Mr.  Harold  D.  Arbuthnot,  who  presided,  apologised  for  the 
absence  through  ill-health  of  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Arthur  A.  Bau¬ 
mann),  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  soon  be  fully  re¬ 
stored  to  health. 

Proceeding  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  he 
said  that  the  net  amount  received  from  dividends  on  investments 
was  £18,421  (after  deducting  £1,676  for  income-tax),  as  com¬ 
pared  with  £22,099  in  1919.  This  decrease  was  mainly  due  to 
the  smaller  dividends  paid  by  the  rubber  companies  in  which  they 
were  interested  and  the  suspension  of  the  payment  of  interim  divi¬ 
dends  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  consequent  upon  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  The  profit  realised  from 
sales  of  securities  was  £19,895,  as  against  £30,394,  but,  in  view 
of  the  serious  depreciation  in  all  classes  of  investments,  this  was 
not  an  unsatisfactory  result.  The  net  profit  for  the  year  was 
,£34,892,  equivalent  to  17  per  cent,  on  the  issued  capital  of 
£'200,000.  The  investments  stood  in  the  books  at  £332,854,  as 
compared  with  an  estimated  value  of  £347,500  on  31st  December 
last.  It  was  satisfactory  to  note  that  there  was  no  depreciation 
to  be  faced  today,  and,  after  allowing  for  loans  from  bankers, 
etc.,  and  debts  due  to  the  company,  both  the  capital  of  £200,000 
and  the  reserve  of  £100,000  were  intact,  and  more  than  repre¬ 
sented  by  assets. 

The  market  values  showed  a  deplorable  depreciation  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  figures,  but  the  directors  hoped  this  was 
only  temporary.  The  break-up  value  of, the  company’s  £1  shares 
as  at  31st  December  last,  on  the  basis  of  the  balance-sheet  sub¬ 
mitted,  was  34s.  per  share.  The  profit  for  the  past  year  was 
fairly  satisfactory  under  the  circumstances,  but  the  directors  re¬ 
gretted  that  they  could  not  recommend  the  payment  of  a  final 
dividend  in  view  of  conditions  now  prevailing  and  the  necessity 
of  conserving  cash  resources.  An  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent., 
free  of  tax  (equal  to  approximately  7  per  cent.,  less  tax  at  6s.  in 
the  £),  was  paid  in  July  last,  and  this  must  now  be  treated  as  the 
dividend  for  the  past  year.  Should,  however,  markets  improve 
during  the  next  few  months  and  the  position  of  the  company  war¬ 
rant  it,  the  directors  had  it  in  mind  to  pay  an  interim  dividend  on 
account  of  the  year  1921. 

The  Outlook. 

They  had  every  confidence  as  to  the  future,  but  how  long  it 
would  be  before  conditions  improved  no  one  could  say.  They 
could  only  hope  that  it  might  not  be  very  far  distant  before  there 
was  an  improvement  in  trade  generally  and  remunerative  prices 
obtained  for  the  commodities  with  which  the  company  was  con¬ 
cerned.  A  favourable  factor  affecting  more  particularly  their 
Ceylon  interests  was  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  rupee 
to  about  its  pre-war  figure,  which  reduced  the  cost  of  pr  iduction 
materially,  and  the  fixing  by  the  Ceylon  Government  of  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  rice  as  from  the  1st  January  last  would  mean  a 
great  deal  to  estates,  and  would  help  to  reduce  expenditure  con¬ 
siderably.  The  United  States  must  come  into  the  market  again 
for  rubber  when  the  motor  industry  in  that  country  once  more  got 
into  its  stride.  Several  of  the  larger  rubber  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  had  now  put  their  finances  in  order,  and  this  was  certainly 
a  favourable  factor  so  far  as  future  consumption  was  concerned. 

New  Oil  Interest. 

The  only  material  addition  to  the  company’s  investments  during 
the  year  was  the  holding  in  the  Naparima  Oilfields  of  Trinidad, 
Ltd.  That  company  was  formed  under  the  Culloden  Company’s 
auspices  in  May  last,  and  acquired  from  the  Ste.  Madeleine  Sugar 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  “  oil  rights  ”  over  their  sugar  estates  in 
Trinidad,  comprising  some  16,000  acres  of  land  favourably  situated 
for  oil  production.  The  purchase  price  was  £100,000,  payable  in 
fully-paid  Naparima  shares,  and  working  capital  to  the  extent  of 
£175,000  had  been  raised  to  date  by  the  issue  of  150.000  shares. 
In  round  figures,  their  holding  in  Naparima  was  40,000  shares, 
and  they  had  also  been  appointed  managers  and  secretaries  of  that 
company,  both  in  London  and  in  Trinidad.  Their  geologist,  Mr. 
V.  C.  Tiling,  had  examined  certain  areas,  and  selected  sites  for 
two  wells. 

The  drilling  plant  had  been  delivered  in  Trinidad,  and  drilling 
operations  were  commenced  in  January  last.  Well  No.  1  had 
now  reached  a  total  depth  of  380  ft.,  and  there  were  already 
indications  of  a  shallow  light  oil,  the  sources  of  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  good.  All  necessary  precautions  were  being  taken,  and 
firebank  and  dams  were  in  course  of  construction.  Drilling  was 
commenced  upon  well  No.  2  on  the  1st  March.  Further  geologi¬ 
cal  work  was  now  in  progress,  and  additional  wells  would  be 
sunk  in  due  course  when  sites  had  been  selected.  The  result  of 
sinking  .the  first  two  wells  was  naturally  awaited  with  great 
interest.  The  directors  were  of  opinion  that  the  company  had  in 
its  Naparima  holding  an  investment  of  great  possibilities. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  Fletcher  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  unanimously. 


UNLESS  the  developments  in  the  exaction  of 
penalties  from  Germany  interfere  in  existing 
plans,  the  Government’s  new  loan  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  funding  floating  debt  may  be  expected  to  make 
its  appearance  in  June.  By  that  time  there  is  a  reason¬ 
able  prospect  that  money  will  have  become  consider¬ 
ably  cheaper,  and  it  may  be  found  possible  to  reduce 
the  Bank  rate  to  5%.  Presumably  the  Chancellor  will 
carry  out  his  promise  to  cut  down  expenditure  to  950 
millions  in  the  Budget,  though  this  figure  clearly  can¬ 
not  include  the  300  millions  which  he  predicted  last 
year  would  be  available  for  the  reduction  of  debt  in 
1921-22.  The  cutting  down  of  the  Civil  Service  esti¬ 
mates  by  148  millions  and  the  decrease  in  the  naval 
estimates  have  made  a  good  impression,  and  will  help 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  proposed  funding  operation. 
Nevertheless,  there  must  be  a  very  substantial  recovery 
in  the  existing  Government  securities  before  such  a  loan 
can  be  placed  on  reasonable  terms  with  any  prospect 
of  success. 

The  poor  reception  given  to  the  Sudan  loan,  of 
which  the  public  took  only  15%,  is  somewhat  surpris¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  distinctly  attractive  investment,  and  well 
worth  buying  at  the  discount  recently  quoted.  The 
5^%  bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Government,' 
were  issued  at  92,  as  compared  with  95^  at  w’hich  the 
previous  portion  of  the  loan  was  placed  in  October, 
1919.  At  the  issue  price  the  flat  yield  is  £5  19s.  7d.%, 
and  the  loan  is  redeemable  at  105%  by  a  cumulative 
sinking  fund  operating  by  annual  drawings,  beginning 
November,  1929,  and  calculated  to  iedeem  the  whole 
loan  by  the  same  date  in  1959.  It  is  curious  that  the 
recent  issue  of  Local  Loans  which  yielded  a  bare  6% 
with  no  definite  provision  for  redemption,  was  over¬ 
subscribed  and  w^ent  fo  a  premium,  w'hilst  Sudan  loan 
was  cold-shouldered.  It  looks  as  if  the  investing  public 
after  their  bitter  experience  of  Consols  and  Local 
Loans  in  the  past  are  still  ignoring  the  value  of  a  fixed 
redemption  date  in  counteracting  other  influences  mak¬ 
ing  for  depreciation. 

Bargain-hunting  purchases  and  averaging  by  holders 
have  caused  a  recovery  in  Home  Railways,  but  we  are 
not  inclined  to  trust  it  very  far.  The  dealers  are  natur¬ 
ally  not  anxious  to  sell  stock  bought  at  higher  prices, 
and  do  their  best  to  assist  the  revival.  This  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  with  the  retirement  of  Sir  Eric 
Gedaes,  the  Government  will  be  free  to  ignore  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Colwyn  Committee,  and  may  even  decide 
to  scrap  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  But  this  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that,  unless  the  guarantee,  which  is  due 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  August,  is  extended,  say,  until 
the  beginning  of  1924,  the  railways  will  be  unable  to 
pay  their  way.  And  the  whole  trend  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  is  against  the  continuance  of  subsidies  in 
any  form.  It  was  illustrated  by  the  decision  to  decon¬ 
trol  the  coal  industry  five  months  before  the  expected 
date.  There  is  some  consolation,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  the  decline  in  working  costs  in  January,  exceeded 
the  decline  in  gross  earnings  by  about  2\  millions  and 
in  the  coming  reduction  in  the  wages  bill,  which  Sir 
Eric  Geddes  estimates  at  £7,200,000  per  annum.  The 
process  will  have  to  go  much  further  before  equili¬ 
brium  is  reached. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Board  of  Trade  re¬ 
turns  for  February  should  show  a  big  reduction  in  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  country.  The  figures  re¬ 
lating  to  coal  are  particularly  adverse,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  value.  There  is  a  reduction  here  of  about 
900,000  tons,  as  compared  with  February  last  year, 
while  the  total  value  is  less  by  over  £5,000,000.  Coal 
exports  to  France  have  fallen  off  to  an  enormous  ex¬ 
tent,  the  total  of  369,640  tons  last  month  comparing 
with  no  less  than  1,232,000  tons  in  February,  1920. 
Altogether,  our  imports  were  over  20  millions  less  than 
in  January,  and  are  the  lowest  since  1919.  In  ex¬ 
ports  there  is  a  reduction  of  £24,534,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  month,  and  here  also  the 
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figures  are  below  those  of  any  month  since  1919*  Some 
allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  decline  in  values  of 
nearly  all  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods;  but 
even  so,  ample  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  trade  slump. 

What  is  a  safe  investment?  This  question,  if  put  to 
a  number  of  persons  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with 
financial  subjects,  would  undoubtedly  elicit  remarkably 
divergent  opinions.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that, 
although  the  term  is  glibly  employed,  it  is  not  easily 
defined.  “  Safe  ”  is  an  absolute  condition,  but  as  re¬ 
gards  investments  the  word  must  bear  a  relative  mean¬ 
ing;  indeed,  it  is  often  employed  very  loosely.  For 
instance,  the  present  writer  is  often  asked  to  suggest 
a  safe  investment  yielding  from  8  to  io  pei  cent.,  but 
no  such  yield  can  be  obtained  at  the  present  time 
without  incurring  a  risk. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  possible  loss,  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  adage,  “  The  higher  the  yield,  the  greater 
the  risk.”  This  being  so,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a 
line  somewhere,  when  an  investment  carrying  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  risk  is  required.  This  standard  yield  varies 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  value  of  money, 
which  is  usually  measured  by  the  Bank  Rate.  Twenty 
years  ago  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  regard  the  yield  given  by  London  and  North 
Western  Railways  3%  Debenture  stock  as  the  standard 
yield  of  a  safe  investment.  Nowadays  many  experts 
maintain  that  this  place  of  honour  is  occupied  by  British 
Government  stocks.  They  contend  that,  if  British 
Government  stocks  are  not  safe,  no  security  is  safe. 

If  we  accept  this  view,  or  even  if  we  do  not,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  notice  the  yields  afforded  by  various  high 
grade  stocks.  From  these  figures  it  may  be  deduced 
that  marketable  investments  cannot  be  acquired  to¬ 
day  to  yield  8  to  10  per  cent.,  unless  the  purchaser  is 
prepared  to  accept  an  element  of  uncertainty.  At  the 
current  prices  the  following  stocks  return  the  percent¬ 
age  of  interest  on  the  money  invested,  as  specified  : — 
British  Government  stocks  from  £5  3s.  per  cent,  to 
£6  3s.  per  cent.;  London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
3%  Debenture  Stock,  £6  per  cent.;  British  Corpora¬ 
tion  stocks  from  £3  L3S-  Per  cenb  to  £6  5s.  per  cent., 
and  Colonial  Government  stocks  from  £3  i5s>  Per  cenf- 
to  £6  1  os.  per  cent.  The  first  Debenture  stocks  of 
twenty  Trust  Companies,  selected  at  random,  show 
an  average  yield  of  £6  14s-  iod.  per  cent.,  and  similar 
stocks  of  twenty  Industrial  Companies  show  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  £6  6s.  iod.  per  cent. 

The  current  number  of  the  Secretary,  the  organ  of 
the  Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries,  draws  attention 
t  >  a  most  important  decision  recently  laid  down  by  the 
Court.  From  this  it  is  clear  that,  when-  a  company 
brings  an  action  against  a  holder  of  partly  paid  shares 
demanding  payment  of  a  call,  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
shareholder,  in  order  to  succeed,  to  satisfy  the  Court 
(1)  that  he  subscribed  for  the  shares  on  the  faith  of 
misrepresentations  in  the  prospectus;  (2)  that  he  wrote 
to  the  company  repudiating  the  contract  within  a 
reasonable  time';  and  (3)  that  he  never  afterwards  in 
any  way  acted  as  a  shareholder.  He  must  further 
satisfy  the  Court  that  he  has  taken  steps  to  have  his 
name  removed  from  the  register.  The  justification  for 
this  decision  appears  to  be  that  a  man  by  permitting 
his  name  to  remain  upon  the  register,  holds  himself  out 
to  creditors  as  being  a  shareholder  with  a  shareholder’s 
responsibility.  He  must  therefore  apply  to  the  Court, 
if  necessary,  to  have  his  name  removed  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  register. 

Striking  testimony  to  the  slump  in  the  diamond  in¬ 
dustry  is  provided  by  the  present  price  of  De  Beers 
deferred  at  under  10,  contrasting  with  the  record  level 
of  33^-  reached  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  pre¬ 
sent  depression  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  big  influx 
of  diamonds  from  Russia,  with  which,  it  is  said,  the 
market  has  been  “  flooded.”  Under  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions  one  can  readily  understand  that  the  market  has 
distinct  limitations,  and  if,  as  is  stated,  it  has  been 
icalled  upon  to  absorb  Russian  stones  to  the  tune  of  six 
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millions  sterling,  the  demand  for  more  cannot  be  very 
assertive  at  present.  However,  the  diamond  industry 
is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  control,  and  the  producers 
have  not  lost  any  time  in  shutting  off  the  supply.  This 
policy  has  never  failed  hitherto  to  bring  recovery,  but 
it  may  have  to  remain  in  force  longer  than  usual  in 
view  of  present  conditions. 

The  speech  of  Sir  Oswald  Stoll  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Coliseum  Syndicate,  is  one  of  the  most 
damning  indictments  of  the  financial  policy  of  the 
Government  that  have  yet  been  made.  Both  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  McKenna  have  pointed 
out  that  £200  of  pre-war  money  equals  £500  to-day. 
That  being  so,  said  Sir  Oswald,  the  investor  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  pre-war  dividend  of  25%  now  requires  62^/0 
to  be  on  the  same  footing.  In  other  words,  by  the 
extent  to  which  dividends  fall  short  of  2\  times  their 
pre-war  level,  investors  are  being  depleted  of  former 
resources.  -On  the  same  basis  it  is  logically  contended 
that  Excess  Profits  Duty  should  never  have  been  im¬ 
posed,  except  on  profit  exceeding  two  and  a  half  times 
the  pre-war  profit.  That  the  ill-effects  of  having 
based  the  duty  on  pre-war  standards  will  be  felt  for 
many  a  day  is  the  conviction  of  the  Coliseum,  chair¬ 
man.  Income-tax  and  super-tax  bring  the  net  income 
down  below  pre-war  figures,  although  those  figures 
are  equal  to  no  more  than  two-fifths  of  pre-war  values. 
Present  taxation  bears  with  crushing  force  on  the  very 
people  who,  since  they  provide  wage-earners  with  pro¬ 
ductive  employment,  should  receive  every  possible  en¬ 
couragement  at  the  hands  of  those  responsible  for  our 
fiscal  policy.  “Financial  libeity,”  concluded  Sir 
Oswald  Stoll,  “  is  a  greater  need  of  this  country  to¬ 
day  than  were  the  struggles  for  religious  and  political 
liberty  in  days  gone  by.” 

Probably  very  few  investors  have  all  their  eggs  in  the 
tin  basket;  otherwise  the  further  fall  in  price  of  the 
metal  would  be  disastrous  for  them.  With  tin  selling 
in  the  region  of  £130  a  ton,  tin-mining  is  an  unpay¬ 
able  proposition,  except  perhaps  for  a  few  of  the  small 
syndicates  working  on  good  ground  and  having  light 
overhead  charges.  The  further  slump  recently  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  support  by  the 
Malayan  Government,  which  has  been  taking  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  local  mines  at  a  fixed  price.  It  is  said  that 
the  Government  in  question  is  now  nursing  something 
like  10,000  tons  of  tin,  which  is  no  light  financial 
burden  to  take  up  in  view  of  the  depressed  state  of  the 
market.  There  is  no  doubt  that  production  is  now 
rapidly  declining,  and  in  this  development  lies  the  hope 
of  recovery.  When  stocks  are  heavy,  prices  unre- 
munerative,  and  the  demand  at  a  low  ebb,  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  be  done. 

A  scheme  for  the  financial  reorganisation  of  A. 
Harper,  Sons  &  Bean,  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  creditors  of  the  concern,  who  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  on  it  a  month  hence.  The  pro¬ 
posal  includes  the  provision  of  some  £300,000  of  new 
money,  of  which  Sir  George  Bean  and  his  family  un¬ 
dertake  to  provide  £100,000.  Altogether  about 
£230,000  has  been  promised.  The  sponsors  of  the 
scheme  regard  this  sum  as  adequate  for  carrying  on  t  m 
business  successfully.  As  a  going  concern,  the  assets 
of  the  company  are  appraised  at  about  three  millions, 
but  if  winding  up  took  place,  the  assets  would  natur¬ 
ally  realize  very  much  less  under  forced  liquidation. 
The  scheme  also  provides  a  cash  payment  of  3s.  6d..in 
the  £  for  the  creditors,  and  the  balance  in  equal  m- 
'  stalments  over  a  period  of  three  years  secured  by  an 
issue  of  second  debentures.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  George 
Tohnston,  the  proposal  was  opposed  as  unbusinesslike, 
and  not  likely  to  put  the  company  in  a  position  to  meet 
its  liabilities.  Only  by  the  debenture-holders  standing 
aside  for  the  benefit  of  unsecured  creditors  was  the 
scheme  regarded  as  workable.  For  Mr.  Johnston  a 
compulsory  winding-up  was  advocated.  Finally  an 
amendment  was  carried  to  the  effect  that  eight  of  the 
largest  unsecured  creditors  should  investigate  t  e 
scheme,  and  report  to  a  later  meeting  of  the  creditors. 
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A  Copy  of  this  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 


The  Subscription  List  will  open  on  the  11th  March,  1021,  and  will  close  on  or  before  16th  March,  1921. 


Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  Limited. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1908  to  1917) 


SHARE  CAPITAL  -  £20,000,000 

IN  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH. 

Already  Issued  or 
inc  uded  in  the 
present  Issue. 

8  per  Cent  Cumulative  First  Preference  Shares  .  £5,000,000 

9  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Second  Preference  Shares  .  £3,500,000 

Ordinary  Shares  .  £7,500,000 


This  Company  has  also  outstanding  £4,875,000  of  5  per  cent.  First  Debenture  Stock. 


ISSUE  OF 

5,500,000  Nine  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Second  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each 

AT  PAR. 

PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  application. 

2s.  6d.  ,,  ,,  ,,  allotment. 

5s.  Od . .  12th  April,  1921. 

5s.  Od.  ,,  ,,  ,,  10th  May,  1921. 

5s.  Od.  ,,  ,,  ,,  7th  June,  1921. 


Applicants  who  pay  up  in  full  prior  to  or  on  Allotment  will  be  paid  interest  on  such  prepayments  calculated  from  the  data 
of  Allotment  to  the  dates  of  the  respective  calls  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Second  Preference  Shares  now  offered  entitle  the  Holders  to  a  fixed  Cumulative  Preferential  Dividend  at  the  rate  of 
9  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  such  dividend  will  be  paid  half-yearly  on  the  31st  Januaiy  and  31st  July  in  each  year  in  respect  of  the 
financial  half-years  terminating  on  the  previous  30th  September  and  31st  March.  A  full  half-year’s  dividend  on  the  Shares  now- 
offered  will  be  paid  on  31st  January,  1922,  in  respect  of  the  half-year  ending  30th  September,  1921. 

The  Second  Preference  Shares,  both  as  regards  dividend  and  capital,  rank  immediately  after  the  First  Preference  Shares 
(which  are  by  the  Articles  of  Association  limited  to  £10,000,000)  and  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares. 

On  a  winding-up,  the  Second  Preference  Shares  entitle  the  Holders  to  have  all  the  assets  of  the  Company  remaining  after 
paying  the  sums  due  to  the  Holders  of  the  First  Preference  Shares  applied  in  repaying  the  capital  paid  up  on  the  Second  Pre¬ 
ference  Shares  together  with  a  premium  of  10  per  cent,  thereon,  or  a  premium  equal  to  the  average  premium  above  par  (as 
certified  by  the  Secietary  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London)  at  which  such  Preference  Shares  have  been  dealt  in  on  the  market 
during  the  six  calendar  months  preceding  liquidation,  whichever  may  be  the  higher,  and  in  addition  to  all  arrears  or  deficiency 
of  the  preferential  dividend  down  to  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  winding-up. 

The  Articles  of  Association  provide  that  the  total  amount  of  Second  Preference  Shares  to  be  issued  shall  not  exceed 

.£10,000,000. 

Preference  Shares  of  either  class  entitle  the  Holders  to  one  vote  for  every  five  Preference  Shares  and  Ordinary  Shares  entitle 
the  Holders  to  two  votes  for  each  Ordinary  Share. 

Subject  to  the  rights  of  the  First  Preference  Shares  and  of  the  Second  Preference  Shares,  the  Ordinary  Shareholders  are 
entitled  to  the  balance  of  the  profits  and  assets  of  the  Company. 

Af/plications  from  existing  members  of  the  Company  and  from  Shareholders  in  The  Burmah 
Oil  Company  Limited  made  on  the  special  coloured  forms  provided  for  such  applications  •will 
be  given  special  consideration.  _ 


APPLICATION  WILL  BE  MADE  IN  DUE  COURSE  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  IN  LONDON 
AND  IN  GLASGOW  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  DEAL  IN  THE  PREFERENCE  SHARES  NOW  OFFERED. 

PROSPECTUS. 


The  Company  was  incorporated  in  19fl9  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
concession  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Imperial  Persian  Government 
covering  the  exc’usive  right  to  search  for,  carry  away  and  sell.  Petroleum, 
natural  gas,  asphalt  and  ozokerite  throughout  the  Persian  Empire  (except 
five  northern  provinces  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea)  for  a  period  of  CO 
years  from  the  28th  May,  1001. 

The  Company  has,  since  its  incorporation,  either  directly  or  through  sub¬ 
sidiary  Companies,  extensively  developed  its  producing  territory  and  has 
built  pipelines,  refineries,  installations  and  tank  steamers  to  deal  with  its 
rapidly  increasing  production,  and  has  also  considerably  extended  its  sphere 
of  operations  by  the  acquisition,  of  concessions  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  by  the  purchase  of  oth’r  established  businesses. 

The  Company  and  its  subsidiary  Companies  own  all  the  issued  share  capital 
of  the  British  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.,  the  British  Tanker  Company,  Ltd., 
the  Homclight  Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Petroleum  Steamship  Company,  Ltd., 
the  National  Oil  Refineries,  Ltd.,  the  Tanker  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 
and  practically  all  the  shares  in  the  First  Exploitation  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Baklitiari  Oil  Company,  Ltd.  It  further  holds  a  controlling  interest  in 
Scottish  Oils,  Ltd.,  the  British  Oil  Bunkering  Company,  Ltd.,  North  Persian 


Oils,  Ltd.,  and  holds  large  interests  in  numerous  other  similar  concerns. 

The  capacity  of  the  pipelines  from  the  fields  in  Persia  to  the  seaboard  has 
been  doubled  during  the  past  year  and  additional  lines  now  being  laid  will 
enable  the  throughput  to  be  further  largely  increased. 

The  fleet  of  Tank  steamers  and  other  vessels  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Company  has  been  considerably  added  to  both  by  construction  and  by 
purchase  during  the  past  12  months,  and  contracts  have  been  placed  for  a 
large  number  of  additional  vessels,  some  of  which  arc  now  under  construction. 

The  Company  in  its  early  stages  was  obliged,  owing  to  its  then  lack  of 
transport  and  distributing  facilities,  to  make  contracts  covering  all.  its 
exportable  production  of  benzine  and  kerosene  for  a  period  of  10  years 
expiring  on  the  31st  December,  1022.  Extensive  preparations  have  already 
been  made  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  Company  to  market  to  the  best 
advantage  through  its  own  organisations  the  very  large  quantities  of  refined 
products  which  it  will  then  have  for  disposal,  but  to  complete  these  prepara¬ 
tions  before  the  contracts  in  question  expire  further  tank  steamers  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  installations  and  depots  for  distribution  are  required  and  it  is 
mainly  for  these  purposes  that  the  present  issue  of  Capital  is  being  made. 
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Owing  to  the  aforementioned  contracts,  which  were  made  more 
than  eight  years  ago,  this  Company  has  not  benefited  to  the  full 
extent  from"  the  high  prices  which  have  recently  been  ruling  for 
refined  products  of  Oil  and  consequently  the  Company  will  not 
suffer  to  any  large  extent,  if  at  all,  from  a  fall  in  prices  to  the 
pre-war  level,  if  such  a  fall  should  occur. 

The  Company's  Refinery  at  Swansea  which  will  shortly  be  in  operation 
should  add  considerably  to  the  profits  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  net  assets  of  the  Company  as  shown  by  the  Books,  after  deducting  all 
liabilities  other  than  the  Debenture  Stock,  amount  to  £19,135,307,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  proceeds  of  the  present  issue,  making  a  total  of  over 
^722,500,000. 

The  net  profits  of  the  Company,  after  providing  for  Debenture  interest, 
Income  Tax  arid  Royalty,  and  making  lib  ral  provision  for  depreciation, 
but  not  for  Excess  Profits  Duty  and  Corporation  Profits  Tax,  as  shewn  by 
the  audited  accounts  of  the  Company  were  for  the  year  ending  : — 

31st  March,  1917 .  j£344,103 


31st  March,  1918  ... 
31st  March,  1919  ... 
31st  March,  1920  ... 


£1,308.558 
£2,oiU,805 
£2, 611, 615 


and  for  the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1921,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  profits  of  the  Company,  calculated  on  the  above  basis, 
will  not  be  less  than  £4,000,000.  This  sum  would  be  sufficient, 
after  paying  the  dividend  on  the  8  per  Cent.  First  Preference 

Shares,  to  cover  the  dividend  on  the  9  per  Cent.  Second  Prefer¬ 

ence  Shares  now  being  issued  more  than  ten  times  over. 

The  Articles  provide  that  out  of  the  profits  of  each  year  remaining  after 
paying  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  there  shall  be 

carried  to  Reserve  for  the  protection  of  the  dividend  and  capital  of  the  Pre¬ 

ference  Shares  such  sums  as  the  Directors  may  determine,  which  sums  may 
be  used  as  part  of  the  working  capital.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Directors  to 
build  up  this  reserve  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

The  whole  of  the  present  issue  of  Second  Preference  Shares  has  been  under¬ 
written  under  a  Contract  dated  28th  February,  1921,  made  between  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  one  part  and  Messrs.  Robert  Fleming  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  S.  M. 
Penney  &  Macgeorge  of  the  other  part  for  commissions  aggregating  Three 
per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Shares  now  offered. 

In  December,  1919,  the  Company  offered  for  subscription  and  allotted 
3  000,000  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  at  £\  3s.  per  Share,  and  £2,600,000 
Five  per  Cent.  First  Debenture  Stock  at  £85  per  cent.  The  whole  of  the 
said  Shares  and  Debenture  Stock  has  been  paid  for  in  full.  The  issue  of  the 
said  Shares  and  Debenture  Stock  was  underwriiten  for  commissions  aggre¬ 
gating  2 S  per  cent,  under  an  Agreement  dated  24th  November,  1919,  between 
the  Company  and  Messrs.  Robert  Fleming  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  S.  M.  Penney 
&  Macgeorge.  There  were  also  issued  in  December,  1919,  4,500,000  Ordinary 
Shares  of  ‘  £1  each,  of  which  3,000,000  have  been  paid  up  in  full  and 
1,500.000  have  been  paid  up  to  the  extent  of  Is.  per  Share. 

Numerous  contracts  have  been  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
including  : — 

(1)  A  contract  dated  25th  March,  1920,  with  A.  M.  Khoshtaria  and  the 
Russo-Persian  Naptha  Company,  Khoshtaria  Djakelly  Mamulaishvili 
Yosseliani  Dadiana  Kuittashvili  &  Company,  all  of  Tiflis,  for  the  purchase 
by  this  Company  of  certain  Persian  Oil  Concessions  granted  by  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Shah  of.. Persia  and  by  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Persia  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £200,000  to  be  paid  by  this  Com¬ 
pany  of  which  one-half  still  remains  to  be  paid  and  of  the  allotment  as 
fully  paid  to  the  Vendors  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  share  capital  of  certain 
companies  to  be  formed  by  this  Company  to  acquire,  explore  and  work 
such  concessions. 

(2)  A  contract  dated  2fith  September,  1919,  with  Scottish  Oils,  Ltd., 
and  William  McLintock  whereby  the  Company  has  guaranteed  the  7  per 


cent,  dividend  on  £3, 000, 000  of  the  Preference  Shares  of  Scottish  Oils, 
Ltd.,  until  the  31st  December,  1922.  . 

Copi  s  of  the  Contracts  abuve  mentioned  and  of  the  Memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Association  and  of  the  Trust  Deeds  securing  the  Debenture  Stock 
may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Company  at  any  time  during  business  hours 
while  the  list  remains  open  . 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  upon  the  Form  accompanying  this 
Prospectus  and  should  be  sent  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Bankers,  together 
with  a  remittance  for  the  amount  of  the  deposit. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where 
the  number  of  Shares  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for  the  balance  of  the 
deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  amount  payable  on  allotment  and  any 
surplus  will  be  repaid  to  the  applicant. 

A  brokerage  of  i  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  Shares  now  offered 
will  be  paid  on  allotments  made  in  respect  of  applications  tearing  the  stamp 
of  Bankers,  Brokers  or  other  recognised  agents. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Company  and  of  The  Burmah  Oil  Company,  Limited,  in  Glasgow  and 
London,  and  from  the  respective  Bankers  and  their  branches,  and  from 
Messrs.  S.  M.  Penney  &  Macgeorge,  24,  George  Square,  Glasgow. 

Dated  10th  March,  1921. 
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HARRODS,  LIMITED 

The  Thirty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
Harrods,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.  on  the  company’s 
premises,  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.,  Sir  Alfred  J.  Newton, 
Bart.,  the  chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  Report  and 
Accounts  now  submitted  to  you  for  the  year  ended  31st  January 
last  present  some  features  worthy  of  congratulation,  although  the 
final  result,  as  shown  by  the  net  amount  of  profit  for  the  year,  is 
one  that  very  probably  has  caused  some  disappointment  amongst 
those  shareholders  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  trading  conditions  which  governed  the  whole  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world  during  last  year,  and  especially  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year — conditions  which  not  only  prevailed  in  this  country, 
but  in  every  country  throughout  the  world. 

Although  the  Net  Profit  earned  falls  below  last  year’s  figure, 
and  is  not  as  large  as  we  confidently  expected,  it  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  you  to  see  that  the  Company  is  in  a  position  to  pay  17£ 
per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  for  the  year,  and  which,  taking 
into  consideration  the  475,000  Ordinary  Shares  distributed  as 
bonus  during  last  year,  is  equivalent  to  a  distribution  on  the 
Ordinary  Capital  of  a  little  over  23  per  cent,  for  the  year. 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  accounts,  and  you  will  bear  in  mind 
that  this  year’s  accounts  include  twelve  months’  trading  of  Kendal 
Milne’s  business  against  six  months  last  year,  and  this  fact  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  comparisons  of  the  figures 
that  follow.  Our  Gross  Profit  amounted  to  £2,238,176,  an  in¬ 
crease  on  last  year  of  £385,315.  The  only  other  item  on  that 
side  of  the  Account  to  which  I  need  refer  is  Dividends  on  Invest¬ 
ments  amounting  io  £66,215 — an  increase  of  ,£45,194,  chiefly 
due  to  our  having  brought  into  this  Account  for  the  first  time 
seven-twelfths  of  the  Dividend  received  from  Swan  and  Edgar, 
Ltd.,  for  year  ended  31st  January,  1921,  and  a  full  year’s  Divi¬ 
dend  from  Walter  Carter,  Ltd. 

Turning  to  the  Debit  side  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  you 
will  see  that  the  total  working  expenses  for  the  year  amount  to 
£1,773,171,  an  increase  on  last  year  of  £'430,012.  The  largest 
item  of  expenditure  is  ,£938,957  for  salaries,  wages,  etc.,  and 
maintenance  of  staff,  being  an  increase  of  £'245,482.  Most  of  the 
other  items  of  expenses  show  a  disproportionate  increase. 

The  year’s  trading  of  the  company  in  London  and  Manchester 
showed  the  very  satisfactory  increase  of  £1,165,000.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  increase  was,  of  course,  obtained  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  The  second  half  of  the  year  witnessed  a  great, 
in  fact,  a  dramatic,  change  in  the  trading  conditions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  almost  as  sudden  in  its  appearance  as  it  was  widespread. 
This  change  was  not  confined  to  any  one  trade,  nor  to  any  one 
country ;  it  was  universal,  being  as  bad  as,  and  probably  worse, 


in  Japan  and  America  than  in  this  country.  The  forced  realisa¬ 
tions  of  stocks  in  this  country  have  chiefly  affected  wholesale 
drapery,  clothing,  and  kindred  businesses,  and  this  has  reacted, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  upon  the  retail  houses,  with  the 
result  that  retail  prices,  for  the  time  being,  were  forced  down  to 
an  unremunerative  level,  particularly  as  to  certain  classes  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  Drapery  and  General  Clothing  Sections. 

The  next  matter  to  which  I  will  refer  is  the  business  of  Swan 
and  Edgar,  Ltd.  During  the  year  under  review  we  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  purchase  of  practically  the  whole  of  the  shares  of  that 
Company.  This  purchase,  which  took  effect  at  the  end  of  last 
June,  included  profits  as  from  the  1st  February,  1919.  The 
profits  for  the  year  ended  31st  January,  1920,  were  left  in  the 
Company,  being  added  to  their  Reserve  Fund.  As  to  the  profits 
for  the  year  ended  31st  January,  1921,  seven-twelfths  have  been 
brought  into  these  accounts  as  dividend,  and  the  balance  has  been 
applied  in  reduction  of  the  purchase  price.  We  are  under  an 
obligation  to  rebuild  these  premises,  but  it  is  not  expected  this 
will  be  taken  in  hand  for  the  next  two  years,  by  which  time  we 
hope  the  conditions  for  rebuilding  will  be  more  favourable  than 
they  are  now. 

The  next  item  in  the  Report  to  which  I  want  specially  to  refer 
is  the  Contract  which  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Company  for 
the  purchase  of  the  freehold  of  the  Company’s  main  block  of 
buildings  erected  on  the  Brompton  Road  leasehold  site  upon  terms 
which  the  Directors  regard  as  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Com¬ 
pany.  The  whole  of  this  magnificent  site  is  now  the  Company’s 
own  property,  which  places  it  in  a  very  strong  position.  The 
whole  of  this  property  is  free  from  any  mortgage  or  charge  of 
any  kind.  Other  valuable  properties  adjacent  to  the  Main  Build¬ 
ings  in  Brompton  Road  have  in  recent  years  been  acquired  and 
paid  for,  so  that  we  have  made  ample  provision  to  meet  the 
growth  of  the  business  in  London  for  many  years  to  come. 

Increase  of  Capital. 

While  on  the  question  of  acquisition  of  properties  it  will  per¬ 
haps  be  convenient  if  I  refer  to  the  resolution  for  the  increase  of 
the  Capital  of  the  Company,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  further  remarks  when  I  move  the  resolution.  This  issue 
is  for  paying  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  of  the  Bromp¬ 
ton  Road  Freehold,  the  replacement  of  moneys  used  for  Capital 
Expenditure  in  Lon  Ion  and  Manchester,  and  the  repayment  of 
Loan  from  Bankers.  In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Sir  Woodman  Burbidge,  Bart.,  C.B.E.  (managing  director), 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

A  resolution  was  afterwards  passed  authorising  the  proposed 
increase  of  the  capital  to  £6,500,000  by  the  creation  of  1,000,000 
7\  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  of  £1  each  ;  and  at  a 
separate  meeting  of  the  Preference  shareholders  the  creation  of 
the  new  Preference  shares  was  also  formally  sanctioned. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

WE  have  been  heavily  taxed ;  we  have  groaned  ; 

we  have  had  a  very  rough  time ;  but  one 
solid  performance  has  been  achieved  that 
should  not  be  forgotten.  The  Government’s  fin¬ 
ancial  year  ends  in  about  a  fortnight  s  time, 
and,  judging  by  the  figures  available,  the  nation 
will,  between  April,  1920  and  1921,  have  repaid  debt 
to  the  stupendous  amount  of  about  200  millions  sterl¬ 
ing.  Part  of  that  sum  represents  repayment  in  its 
most  beneficial  form,  namely,  repayment  of  our  for- 
eign  indebtedness.  It  is  hard  to  recall  that  ever  be- 
fore  in  English  history  a  sum  so  large  as  200  millions 
has  been  wiped  off  the  National  Debt  in  one  single 
year.  It  is  a  great  feat,  notwithstanding  the  E.P.D. 
troubles,  the  Anti-Waste  “  stunts,”  the  contraction  of 
our  foreign  trade,  and  grave  fall  in  prices,  resulting  in 
bankruptcies.  No  country  and  no  man  has  ever  yet 
been  ruined,  if  it,  or  he,  has  been  able  to  repay  debt— 
however  gradually.  Virtue  lies  in  the  word  gradu¬ 
ally.”  It  is  too  quick  repayment  that  does  mischief. 


she,  a  bankrupt,  may  trade  and  traffic  with  all  and 
sundry.  What  an  example  for  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  individual,  who  is  only  too  prone  to 
think  that  what  is  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the 
gander ! 

And  the  covering  letter  of  the  treaty  is  as  incompre¬ 
hensible  and  dishonourable  as  the  treaty  itself.  It  is 
a  bargain  :  Leave  our  Indian  frontier  peoples  alone 
and  we  will  give  you  what  you  require — for  gold, 
blood-stained  gold.  And  all  propaganda  must  cease. 
Why  is  this  thing  done?  Is  it  not  more  influential 
propaganda  than  any  which  might  emanate  from! 
Moscow?  We  recognise  Lenin  and  his  Government, 
and,  in  effect,  we  become  a  party  to  his  international 
debt  repudiation  and  his  negation  of  the  personal  rights 
of  the  individual.  Surely  our  Ministers  have  brought 
us  to  a  sorry  pass.  They  humour  France  in  her  desire 
to  crush  Germany,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
deferred  payment  to  her  of  the  enormous  Russian  liabi¬ 
lity,  if  not  converted  that  into  a  bad  or  at  least  a  doubt¬ 
ful  debt  What  will  Parliament  say?  We  shall  see. 


Making  all  due  allowance  for  a  failing  Govern¬ 
ment  casting  about  for  support,  the  country  will  not 
“  stand  for  ”  the  Russian  Trade  Agreement.  We 
have  long  ceased  to  comment  on  our  Premier’s  broken 
promises — they  are  an  everyday  occurrence  but  we 
emphatically  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  in  proposing  a  pact  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  compounding  of  a  felony,  and  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  never  sanction.  It  is  surely  time  that 
Parliament  should  speak  its  mind  on  these  secret  and 
irregular  transactions.  And  the  principle  here  in¬ 
volved  lies  at  the  root  of  national  and  international 
credit.  Here  are  we,  the  British  people,  pledged  to 
exchange  our  goods  for  money  stolen  from  men  and 
women  who  have  been  murdered,  or  who,  if  left  with 
their  lives,  are  held  in  subjection  by  hired  assassins 
and  mercenaries,  which  money  is  to  be  free  of  attach¬ 
ment  by  those  in  this  and  other  countries  to  whom  it  is 
rightly  owing.  Russia  repudiates  her  debts,  till  a 
vague  date  called  the  signing  of  peace,  but  meanwhile 


In  a  leading  article  (January  8)  we  protested  against 
the  advances  of  pay  to  the  Civil  Service  and  the  parody 
of  a  Whitley  Council  by  which  they  were  commended 
to  the  House.  Last  Saturday  Mr.  Baldwin  brought  in 
a  Supplementary  Vote  of  £275,000,  which  was  agreed 
to,  an  amendment  being  withdrawn.  The  regrading 
of  the  Civil  Service  is  a  convenient  formula  for  increas¬ 
ing  salaries  all  round,  and  Sir  Henry  Craik  rightly  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  introduction  of  trade  union  princi¬ 
ples  into  the  Civil  Sendee,  which  has  always  had  at  its 
best  an  esprit  de  corps,  and  a  feeling  for  national  ser¬ 
vice  quite  alien  to  the  ranks  of  Labour. 

There  was  more  in  the  mind  of  the  150  M.P.’s  who 
attended  a  few  days  ago  in  Committee  Room  xo,  than 
a  desire  to  examine  the  operation  of  the  Dangerous 
Drugs  Act.  The  House  of  Commons  dislikes  legisla¬ 
tion  by  regulation  and  order,  in  any  case,  but -it  dis¬ 
likes  Mr.  Shortt’s  curt  manners  nearly  as  much;  and 
it  wras  not  going  to  allow  the  Home  Office  to  ride  rough- 
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shod  over  reasoned  protests.  Mr.  Shortt,  conscious 
of  the  gathering-  storm,  had,  earlier  in  the  day,  con¬ 
ceded  the  appointment  of  a  small  Committee,  but  the 
big  meeting,  a  few  hours  later,  passed  a  resolution 
which  was  a  rebuke  to  the  Home  Secretary.  Members 
resent  his  truculent  attitude  at  questions  and  in  de¬ 
bate.  As  for  Mr.  Illingworth,  they  feel  that  the  long- 
promised  peerage,  which  makes  him  careless  of  what 
happens,  must  soon  remove  him  from  the  fray. 
But  Mr.  Shortt  is  efficient  and  conscientious  and  his 
retirement  is  certainly-  not  desired.  He  ought  not  to 
forget  that  he  is  the  servant  of  the  House,  and  this 
Resolution  ought  to  assure  him  of  the  fact. 

On  Monday  the  Prime  Minister  gave  in  answer  to  a 
question  in  the  House  the  details  that  the  total  number 
of  the  employees  on  the  secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  363,  and  that  their  salaries  amounted  to 
£194,000.  This  works  out  at  a  pretty  high  average 
of  payment.  How  much  of  it  is  provided  by  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  state. 
The  figures  given  are  a  sufficient  comment  on  our  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  the  finance  of  the  League.  We 
hope  the  League  may  justify  its  staff  in  the  future,  or 
even  weed  out  some  of  the  less  competent  hands.  When 
it  was  started,  a  foolish  optimism  prevailed  concerning 
national  extravagance. 

The  Government’s  reply  to  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Wednesday,  leads  one 
to  suspect  that  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Venereal  Disease  will  be  quietly  shelved — at  least  for 
the  present.  Once  more  the  foolish  sentiment  of  a 
puritanical  faction  is  to  be  indulged  at  the  expense  of 
millions  of  people.  Even  the  fact  disclosed  by  Vis¬ 
count  Knutsford,  that  at  the  London  Hospital  alone 
23,000  cases  were  treated  last  year — an  increase  in 
twelve  months  of  400  per  cent. — failed  to  arouse  much 
interest  or  the  sympathy  he  craved  for  the  sufferers. 
Without  doubt  the  ravages  of  these  diseases  are 
destroying  the  physical  fibre  of  the  nation,  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  for  the  moral  fibre  to  follow. 
What  an  illogical  people  we  are  !  The  compulsory 
production  of  a  medical  certificate  before  marriage  is 
denounced  as  an  unwarranted  attack  on  the  liberty  of 
the  individual,  while  we  fight  the  free  importation  of 
store  cattle  on  the  grounds  of  a  remote  possibility  of 
cattle  infection.  Why  should  we  rate  the  physical 
welfare  of  calves  or  cows  so  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  human  population?  Cattle  cost  money;  men  and 
women  don’t. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  political  change,  not  only  of 
party,  but  of  the  principles  of  party  government,  and 
the  future  can  be  viewed  only  with  grave  misgiving. 
It  becomes  more  evident  each  day  that  the  Coalition 
cannot  stand.  Members  are  considering  the  value  of 
their  skins.  They  must  choose  quickly,  or  choice  will 
be  made  for  them.  The  old  and  trusted  two-party 
system  will  go  by  the  board,  and  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  will  degenerate  into  the  Continental  group  system, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils.  This  would  be  deplorable 
at  any  time,  but  it  is  doubly  so  to-day,  when  honesty 
in  government  is  more  important  even  than  economy. 
When  the  Coalition  breaks  up,  we  shall  have  numerous 
parties,  and  with  these  we  shall  enter  into  an  endless 
game  of  shuffle  and  wangle,  providing  a  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground  for  adventurers  and  wire-pullers. 

The  ineptitude  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  a  diplomatist 
is  painfully  apparent  in  his  dealings  with  Germany.  He 
loves  the  plaudits  of  the  populace,  and  this  weakness 
carries  him  into  positions  from  which  he  may  find  it 
difficult  to  recede.  Among  many  specious  promises,  he 
promised  to  hang  the  Kaiser,  but  the  shrewd  Wilhelm 
is,  like  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  well  placed  with  a 
comfortable  country  seat  and  an  adequate  income. 
And  so  with  reparations.  We  have  every  sympathy 
for  France,  and  we  appreciate  her  feelings  towards 
Germany ;  but  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  country 
when  our  property  and  prestige  are  chained  to  her 
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sentiments.  The  costly  and  grandiose  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva  is  already  looking  somewhat  out  of 
the  picture  of  European  politics,  and  we  are  deliber¬ 
ately  heading  for  disruption  and  disaster.  We  quite 
realise  the  terms  which  might  have  been  dictated  at 
Versailles,  had  the  dictators  been  Prussians,  and  we 
have  evidence  which  suggests  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  have  been  enforced;  but  France  must  look 
to  the  welfare  and  the  safety  of  her  people.  Germany 
cannot  be  destroyed. 

We  can  no  longer  criticise  estimates,  for  the  supple¬ 
mentary  estimates  discount  criticism.  But  it  is  well 
that  we  should  go  slow  in  the  matter  of  a  building 
programme,  for  neither  naval  architects  nor  naval 
officers  can  formulate  a  clear  line  of  policy.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  base  one  upon  the  results  of  Jutland,  or 
any  other  naval  engagement  of  the  war.  It  is  essential 
first  to  find  a  competent  and  honest  staff  to  consider  and 
study  the  question  in  view  of  all  that  the  future  may 
hold  for  the  nation.  It  is  imperative  that  we  should 
have  a  strong  Navy,  one  competent  to  deal  with  any 
emergency,  but  we  must  be  sane  and  shrewd,  and, 
above  all,  honest. 

The  Agricultural  interest  is  numerically  small,  but 
small  fish  are  sweet ;  so  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  always  the 
arch-opportunist,  was  'bluffed  into  promising  farmers 
95s.  per  quarter  for  wheat  (the  pre-war  figure  was 
.'30s. ).  But  there  are  always  two  sides  to  every  bargain, 
and  Sir  A.  Griifith-Boscawen  lost  his  seat  at  Dudley 
on  the  price  of  beef  and  bread.  Had  Mr.  Max  Aitken 
of  Montreal  not  proved  useful  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
he  would  not  now  be  Viscount  Beaverbrook ;  but 
whether  because  the  ship  of  State  is  sinking,  or  his 
cinema  and  newspaper  interests  suffice  for  independ¬ 
ence,  he  will  no  longer  say  what  he  is  told  to  say. 
Accordingly,  he  advises  us  to  import  store  cattle  from 
Canada,  home  of  his  desertion.  We  do  not  say  that 
such  action  would  not  lower  the  price  of  beef.  It 
might  for  a  time,  but  if  we  know  aught  of  Canadian 
financiers,  it  would  eventually  be  to  their  benefit  rather 
than  ours.  Imported  live  cattle  are  now  killed  at  the 
port  of  arrival ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  land  and  fatten 
stock  throughout  the  country.  This  would  imme¬ 
diately  reduce  the  price  of  all  imported  cattle,  and  the 
first  and  greatest  sufferer  would  be  Ireland,  the  only 
free  exporter  of  live  beasts  to  this  country.  It  is  an 
economic  reprisal  of  such  magnitude  that  one  wonders 
whether  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  his  fellow-countryman, 
Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  do  not  see  in  the  projected 
store  cattle  coup  a  weapon  against  Ireland,  rather 
than  a  godsend  to  beef-eating  Britons. 

The  clauses  in  the  German  Reparations  (Recover}7) 
Bill  which  deal  with  the  collection  of  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  price  of  goods  imported  from  Germany  by  the 
Allies,  suggest  a  simple  expedient  for  making  Germany 
pay  the  war  debt.  In  practice,  it  may,  we  fear,  prove 
otherwise.  Those  who  know  import  trade  will 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  collecting  a  tithe  on  all 
payments  made  by  us  to  Germany — the  forms,  the 
necessary  inquiries,  the  assurances,  and  the  two  pay¬ 
ments  must  create  endless  work  and  increased  numbers 
of  officials.  One  hardly  likes  to  suggest  it,  but  the 
process  lends  itself  to  fraud — faked  invoices  and  faked 
payments.  But  the  important  question  is,  How  will 
the  German  manufacturer  take  it?  The  exchange  is 
in  his  favour;  so  if  he  can  sell  to  us  at,  say,  ten  shil¬ 
lings,  he  has  only  to  water  his  currency  to  keep  the 
exchange  as  it  is,  and  sell  at  twenty  shillings  to  get 
the  same  advantage.  He  takes  the  ten  shillings,  and 
we  pay  the  Reparations  with  the  other  moiety. 

So  long  as  the  mark  remains  at  about  its  present 
value,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  for  German  manufac¬ 
turers  may  practically  boycott  us,  and  flood  our  foreign 
markets  with  cheaply-made  goods — we  ourselves  being 
the  cause  of  the  cheapness.  And  in  all  this,  those  who 
caused  and  conducted  the  war  will  still  escape.  The 
sufferers  will  be  the  workers  of  Germany  and  of  this 
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country.  The  former  will  have  to  accept  low  wages, 
while  the  more  we  get  from  Germany  in  imports,  the 
less  employment  we  must  have.  If  our  industries  ha\^ 
to  compete  with  cheap  German  labour,  what  chance 
have  we  abroad?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  import 
nothing  from  Germany',  we  get  no  war  indemnity  from 
this  source.  The  German  people  are  born  and  bred 
to  discipline,  but  a  revolutionary  movement  by  under¬ 
paid  workers  might  endanger  Europe. 

There  has  been  junketing  in  Berlin,  horse-racing, 
and  yachting  in  plenty ;  but  the  revellers,  who  escaped 
service  in  the  war,  in  order  to  grow  rich  on  the 
people’s  suffering — just  as  they  did  with  us — will 
escape  punishment.  They  are  not  the  German  people. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  there  are,  even  to-day,  few 
healthy-looking  people  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Germany.  Privation  and  faked  foods  are  still  in  the 
faces  of  men,  women,  and  children.  That  they  are 
prepared  to  work  hard  and  submit  to  discipline  speaks 
volumes  for  their  temper  and  good  sense.  As  a 
people,  they  welcome  us;  they  bear  us  no  ill-will. 
But  if  too  sorely  tried,  they  may  rise  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  an  infliction  so  onerous,  inhospitable  though 
their  soil  may  be  to  communistic  propaganda. 

It  is  surely  a  reflection  on  democracy  that  it  has 
already  bred  in  German  official  life  (and  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  German  life  is  official),  corruption  in  the 
public  sendees.  Visitors  who  knew  Germany  in  pre¬ 
war  days  detect  the  lamentable  change  at  the  very 
frontiers,  where  the  once  incorruptible  officers  are 
replaced  by  men  not  only  open  to  bribery,  but  solicit¬ 
ous  of  it.  We  know  the  influence  of  votes  in  the 
Civil  Service  of  France  and  the  United  States,  and 
we  agree  with  Sir  Henry  Craik  that  the  regrading  of 
our  own  Civil  Service  might  well  be  scrutinised. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  Ireland?  If  Sir  Hamar 
Greenwood  cannot  settle  the  question,  someone  else 
must.  It  is  no  use  to  blow  hot  and  cold  any  longer. 
The  people  distrust  the  Premier’s  optimism  :  things 
are  not  going  well,  and  the  sooner  he  looks  facts  in  the 
face,  the  better  it  will  be  for  Ireland — and  for  us.  If 
it  is  by  force  that  Ireland  is  to  be  settled,  force  must 
be  employed  openly  and  with  a  firm  hand.  V  e  ate 
tired  of  the  apologies  for  reprisals.  Either  we  are  at 
war  with  Sinn  Fein,  or  we  are  not.  If  we  are,  kid- 
glove  tactics  and  halting  measures  are  inexcusable.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  desire  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  our 
differences,  a  more  business-like  and  honourable  method 
of  dealing  with  the  situation  should  be  found,  and  that 
quickly. 
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late  her  shipbuilding  further?  Our  sh  ipyards  are  idle  ; 
German  shipyards  are  full  of  work,  and  they  must 
presently  produce  vessels  which  will  cut  out  any  old 
crocks  which  we  may  be  foolish  enough  to  buy  in.  ine 
difficulty  with  shipping  to-day  is  the  cost  of  running. 
So  many  concessions  have  been  made,  both  as  to  dis¬ 
cipline  and  wages  to  the  crews,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
handle  shipping  at  a  profit.  That,  probably,  is  the 
real  reason  why  shipowners  are  afraid  of  Germany  with 
a  mercantile  fleet,  for  she  can  run  her  ships  to  pay, 
when  we  cannot  hope  to  do  so.  Yet  the  day  is  coming 
when  we  must  compete,  and  it  is  for  the  Government 
to  reconsider  the  foolish  concessions  they  have  made 
for  sailors’  votes. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Royal  dockyards 
of  Haulbowline  and  Pembroke  will  eventually  be 
closed.  It  would  be  well  if  the  others  were  leased  to 
private  companies.  They  are  all  incredibly  expensive, 
and  in  spite  of  their  complicated  systems  of  manage¬ 
ment,  corrupt  from  the  standpoint  of  value  for  money. 
Their  employees  show  very  poor  results,  and  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  recognise  this  at  once.  Further¬ 
more,  we  must  never  again  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  large 
armament  firms,  which  we  have  discovered  to  be  sadly 
wanting  in  practical  patriotism.  If  these  are  to  be 
retained  as  essential,  both  their  management  and  profits 
must  be  supervised.  Lurid  lights  have  been  thrown 
on  the  profits  and  possibilities  of  firms  such  as  Messrs. 
Vickers,  although  we  have  thousands  of  shareholders 
going  without  dividends  at  the  close  of  one  of  the 
greatest  wars  in  the  world  s  history.  Such  firms  must 
not  retain  a  position  where  they  can  hold  a  pistol  at 
the  nation’s  head,  and  the  practice  of  appointing  to 
these  firms  officers  from  His  Majesty’s  service  should 
be  stopped.  Already  there  are  many  ex-officers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  large  armament  firms,  who  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence  at  Whitehall.  In  anything  short  of 
a  perfect  world  the  position  of  such  men  is  liable  to 
misconstruction. 

Although  the  Hydrographic  Department  of  the 
Admiralty  announce  this  week  that  mine  risks  are  few 
outside  of  Arctic  and  Baltic  seas,  Greek  steamers 
continue  to  strike  them  in  the  ?£gean.  Yet  another 
loss  is  reported  at  Lloyds,  wffiich  makes  nearly  three 
dozen  in  six  months,  representing  many  millions  of 
pounds.  It  is  a  fitting  end  to  the  Greek  shipping  boom, 
but  unfortunately  the  cost  of  it  is  borne  by  the  London 
underwriters,  who  are  inclined  to  demur,  even  at 
the  risk  of  breaking  their  cherished  tradition  of  prompt 
settlement  on  proof.  Some  payments  may,  indeed,  be 
withheld,  but  in  any  case  Greek  shipowners  will  find 
it  hard  to  cover  further  risks  in  hulls  or  cargoes. 


When  one  remembers  that  momentous  meeting  at 
the  Carlton  Club,  where  the  unexpected  happened,  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  a  safe  man,  was  appointed  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  has  since  filled  with  considerable  ability, 
tact  and  restraint,  his  resignation  will  be  regretted  by 
all,  especially  as  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet  and 
from  office  is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  ill-health. 
Although  his  work  must  have  been  both  trying  and 
arduous,  especially  during  the  last  six  months,  we  trust 
his  health  is  not  so  bad  as  we  are  led  to  believe.  But 
whatever  the  cause  may  be,  Mr'.  Lloyd  George  has  real 
cause  for  grief  at  the  loss  of  an  invaluable  colleague. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  never  what  one  might  call  bril¬ 
liant  , either  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  but  he  was  safe, 
a  shrewd  business  man,  and  had  earned  a  certain 
amount  of  confidence  from  the  country.  He  will  be 
hard  to  replace  and  badly  missed.  The  entourage  of 
the  Prime  Minister  is  none  too  strong  in  such  men. 

There  is  an  outcry  against  selling  back  to  Germany 
any  of  the  ships  taken  from  her.  Why  this  parade  of 
humbug?  The  confiscated  German  tonnage  has  been 
carefully  combed  over,  and  the  best  of  it  purchased  by 
those  in  a  position  to  know  what  to  buy  and  at  whab 
price.  Why  should  we  not  sell  back  to  Germany  the 
residue?  As  a  matter  of  business,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  land  her  with  such  unprofitable  tonnage, 
rather  than  leave  her  in  a  position  which  must  stimu- 


The  assassination  of  Talaat  Pasha  in  Berlin  by  a 
young  Armenian  removes  a  lifelong  enemy  of  British 
policy  in  the  near  East.  In  many  ways  Talaat  was  a 
remarkable  man.  Of  low  origin,  he  rose  to  be  Grand 
Vizier  of  Turkey  in  1916,  after  a  strenuous  and 
chequered  career  in  Turkish  politics.  A  liar  and  a 
cruel  man,  he  surpassed  Abdul  the  Damned  in  chican¬ 
ery.  With  Enver  he  led  the  young  Turk  party,  and 
took  his  people  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  Germany. 
It  was  after  that  momentous  event  that  he  organised 
the  extermination  of  the  hated  Armenians,  which  he 
effected  without  scruple.  It  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  his  years  of  exile  in  Switzerland  and  Ger¬ 
many  ended  as  they  did. 

A  wild  Fleet  Street  sensation  is  the  merging  of  the 
Times  Women's  Supplement  and  the  Lady’s  Pictorial 
into  the  ‘smartest’  of  the  trio,  Eve.  The  interpretation 
of  this  is  that  none  has  been  successful,  least  of  all  the 
two  which  have  been  absorbed.  Apropos  of  the  limes 
Women’s  Supplement,  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  Lord 
Northcliffe  has  never  been  able  to  produce  any  publica¬ 
tion  for  what  one  might  call  the  better  classes.  _  The 
World  and  His  Wife,  the  Connoisseur,  the  original 
Daily  Mirror — a  paper  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  ’first  published  for  educated  women— and  now  the 
Times  Women’s  Supplement,  have  all  failed  in  his 
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hands.  Successful  in  his  own  particular  sphere, 
neither  he  nor  his  staff  have  the  qualifications  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  any  other.  His  Weekly  Dispatch  is  now  in 
the  market,  and  here  again  he  has  missed  fire.  Lord 
Astor  and  the  Berry  brothers  cater  for  the  better 
class  of  society  in  the  Observer  and  the  Sunday  Times, 
while  Lord  Riddell  in  the  News  of  the  World  supplies 
all  that  the  others  care  for.  Here  there  is  no  middle 
class,  consequently  no  room  for  the  Weekly  Dispatch. 


The  acting  in  ‘  The  Ninth  Earl,’  now  running  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre,  is  worth  seeing,  though  the  play  is 
on  rather  a  melodramatic  level  of  sensationalism  and 
improbability.  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel  in  the  title- 
role  gives  a  particularly  powerful  display.  The  entry 
of  the  unlucky  Earl  into  his  library  at  Radenham 
Towers  after  his  return  from  several  years  of  “  hard 
labour,”  makes  a  thrilling  moment,  and,  in  all  the 
scenes  that  follow,  Mr.  McKinnel,  now  pathetic,  now 
menacing,  is  always  worth  watching.  We  get  so 
little  acting  of  this  kind  nowadays  that  the  Comedy 
Theatre  should  be  filled  nightly  for  it.  Even  at  the 
cost  of  sitting  through  some  of  the  curiously  crude 
processes  of  the  authors  (Rudolf  Besier  and  May  Ed- 
ginton)  the  spectator  comes  by  no  means  empty  away. 


A  feature  of  1920  in  the  publishing  world  was  the 
output  of  defences  by  Generals,  Admirals  and  States¬ 
men,  and  the  indiscretions  of  other  men  and  women 
who  might  have  known  better.  We  know  of  no  author 
in  this  category  who  enhanced  his  or  her  reputation  \>y 
discarding  the  sword,  or  lorgnette,  for  the  pen.  In 
spite  of  this  we  may  expect  others,  among  them  one  by 
Captain  Wright,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Interpreter  to 
the  Supreme  War  Council,  who  will  amplify  disclosures 
already  made  by  him.  But  a  more  sensational  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  ‘  What  I  did  in  the  War,’  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Winston  Churchill,  Ministerial  Jack-of-all- 
trades,  and  Jack-in-the-box  of  politics.  Winston  is  a 
clever  fellow,  with  a  wonderful  capacity  for  “  coming 
back,”  as  boxers  say,  having  been  on  the  verge  of 
taking  the  count  on  more  than  one  occasion.  As  he 
can  write  ,and  as  he  is  generally  in  a  mood  to  be  indis¬ 
creet,  the  book  should  be  amusing.  That  it  will  be 
profitable  to  its  author  we  feel  sure.  Everyone  will 
look  forward  to  what  must  inevitably  be  another 
defence. 


There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  complete  the 
unfinished  work  of  another,  and  the  better  the  boon, 
the  easier  it  is  to  spoil  it.  Stevenson’s  ‘  Weir  of 
Hermiston,’  is  like  ‘  Edwin  Drood,’  no  one  had  any 
idea  of  how  he  intended  to  finish  it.  Like  ‘  St.  Ives,’ 
it  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  there 
was  little  clue  to  the  plot.  “Q  ”  finished  ‘  St. 
Ives,’  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  admirers  of  R.L.S., 
it  had  been  better  left  incomplete.  Now  Mr.  J. 
Wilson  McLaren  and  Mrs.  Finlayson  Gauld,  greatly 
daring,  have  tackled  the  plot  of  ‘  Weir  of  Hermiston.' 
The  production  of  the  entire  story  as  a  play  last  Satur¬ 
day  night  at  Edinburgh,  in  aid  of  the  funds  required 
to  purchase  the  house  in  Howard  Place,  where  Steven¬ 
son  was  born,"  justified  their  optimism.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  idolatry  of  Edinburgh  Steven- 
sonians,  the  production  must  be  counted  a  success  and 
one  which  warrants  its  transference  to  a  London  theatre. 
It  held  the  house  enthralled,  and  the  impersonation  of 
the  “  Hanging  Judge,”  Lord  Hermiston,  by  Mr.  A. 
Drysdale  Patterson,  was  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of 
acting.  It  was  a  bold  adventure  to  finish  ‘  Weir  of 
Hermiston,’  and  a  still  bolder  one  to  stage  it.  We 
congratulate  everyone  on  the  deserved  success  of  the 
enterprise.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  batch  of 
MS.,  which  has  found  its  way  to  Edinburgh  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  includes  no  less  than  a  further  instalment  of 
‘  Weir  of  Hermiston  ’ — a  precious  find,  now  in  the 
keeping  of  Mr.  Brown,  a  well-known  bookseller  in 
Stevenson’s  native  city. 


LABOUR’S  CONTROL  OF  INDUSTRY. 

F  all  the  delusions  of  this  unfortunate  period 
(the  post-war  decades  in  England)  the  idea 
that  organised  manual  labour  should  control 
the  management  of  industry  was  the  most  disastrous. 
Originating  among  the  extreme  revolutionary  elements 
of  Latin  Europe,  this  idea  was  adopted  in  England  by 
a  few  of  the  Socialist  intellectuals  who  perceived  the 
limitations  of  State  Socialism.  It  seemed,  alike  to  the 
propertied  classes  and  to  the  working  directors  and 
managers  in  whom  the  conduct  of  industry  rested,  too 
fantastic  to  be  taken  seriously.  These,  however,  had 
reckoned  without  the  psychology  of  the  industrial  pro¬ 
letariat.  This  was  determined  by  an  entire  lack  of 
ability  to  criticise  the  flattery  lavished  on  them  by  their 
leaders,  under  whose  teaching  they  came  to  believe  that 
the  work  of  managers,  secretaries  and  accountants  re¬ 
quired  nothing  but  a  little  routine  experience.  This 
belief  was  rendered  the  easier  of  acceptance  by  reason 
of  the  contempt  for  the  trained  mind,  which  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  contradistinction  to  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  had  been  too  common  amongst  English  busi¬ 
ness  men  themselves.  The  desire  of  the  manual 
workers  to  exchange  their  routine  for  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  well-paid  sinecure  of  an  office  chair 
was  thus  stimulated  into  a  concrete  aim.” 

The  foregoing  is  an  anticipation  of  an  extract  from 
a  three-volume  ‘  Introduction  to  the  Decline  of  Indus¬ 
try  in  England,’  which,  if  the  majority  of  the  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  above  volume  have  their  way,  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  published  a  couple  of  centuries  hence  by  the 
then  Professor  of  Late  European  History  at  Harvard. 
The  Professor  will  proceed  : — 

‘‘But  the  driving  force  of  the  movement  to  put  in¬ 
dustry  under  the  control  of  the  manual  workers  was  of 
a  quite  different  origin.  It  consisted  in  the  resentment 
felt  by  the  latter  against  the  existing  organisation  of 
society,  a  resentment  that  arose  out  of  the  decline  in 
their  standard  of  life  following  the  war.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  had  been  induced  to  support  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  by  Government  propaganda 
to  the  effect  that  Germany  would  pay  the  whole  cost, 
and  that  out  of  victory  there  would  arise  a  new  social 
order  more  favourable  to  themselves.  In  these  days, 
when  the  dissolvent  effects  of  the  Great  War  on  Euro¬ 
pean  society  have  been  minutely  analysed,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  beliefs  so  palpably  absurd  could 
ever  have  been  held.  The  masses  of  wage-earners 
were  incapable  of  regarding  the  unemployment  of  the 
years  following  1920  as  their  share  of  payment  for  the 
war.  On  the  contrary,  they  ascribed  their  misfortunes 
solely  to  the  existing  forms  of  society ;  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  use  their  organised  political  and  industrial 
strength  to  alter  alike  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
die  organisation  of  industry.  The  results  were  far- 
reaching.  At  the  very  time  when  the  retention  of  her 
industrial  position  by  England  could  have  been  secured 
only,  if  at  all,  by  efficiency,  low  costs,  and  a  disciplined 
and  well-ordered  economic  life,  change  followed  change 
in  bewildering  succession.  The  wife  and  collaborator 
of  Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of 
these  changes,  described  their  general  aim  as  that  of 
‘  restricting  the  authority  of  the  manager.  ’  The  exist¬ 
ing  managements  were  able  for  a  time  to  preserve  some 
semblance  of  order  in  industry.  But  Parliamentary 
action  supplemented  industrial  pressure ;  at  the  polls 
the  workers’  numerical  superiority  was  irresistible;  and 
political  regulation  completed  what  workshop  control 
had  begun.  The  opposition  of  the  leaders  of  industry 
was  nullified  by  the  ascription  to  them  of  responsibility 
for  the  impoverishment  resulting  from  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  As  the  older  generation  of  employers 
and  managers  died,  or  were  driven  out  of  industrial 
life,  the  process  of  placing  the  entire  direction  of  indus¬ 
try  in  the  hands  of  the  manual  workers  was  accelerated. 
Increased  freedom  for  the  worker  was  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  lessened  efficiency  :  high  taxation  and  restricted 
returns  on  investment  put  an  end  to  the  turning  of 
savings  into  industrial  capital.  In  a  world  which  was 
still  competitive,  such  a  process  could  have  only  one 
end.” 
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The  lectures  on  tire  Workers’  Control  of  Industry*, 
now  reprinted,  were  delivered  in  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Administration  in  the  College  of  Technology 
at  Manchester  during  the  Session,  1919 — 1920.  ihe 
two  important  contributions  are  those  of  Sir  Drummond 
Fraser  and  Mr.  Percy  J.  Pybus.  The  former  deals 
with  “  finance  and  industry  the  latter  with  methods 
of  remunerating  manual  labour.  Sir  Drummond 
Fraser  summarises  the  principle  of  day-to-day  borrow¬ 
ing,  and  gives  a  particularly  lucid  summary  of  how 
Ways  and  Means  Advances  create  inflation.  Mr. 
Pybus ’s  lecture  is  a  convincing  demonstration  by  a 
practical  engineer  of  the  value  of  payment  by  results. 
It  is  probably  not  a  coincidence  that  these  lectures 
were  the  only  two  by  men  who  have  to  make  a  living 
bv  trade — a  banker  and  an  engineer. 
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Among 


_ _ &  the  remaining  ones,  which  were  delivered 

by  theorists  and  politicians,  we  have  those  of  Mr. 
Clvnes  and  Mr.  Golstone,  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Tawney, 
Mr.  Whitley,  and  Mr.  Alden.  Mr.  Whitley  gives  a 
colourless  account  of  the  aims  of  the  Councils  with 
which  his  name  is  associated.  In  this  account,  the 
most  interesting  feature  is  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  the  necessity  of  representing  the  brain-worker. 
Questioned  on  this  point,  Mr.  Whitley  stated  that  sucl 
representation  had  been  a  part  of  the  aims  of  his  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  seems  curious  that  this  particular  aim  shoul  i 
have  completely  escaped  realisation.  We  should 
be  interested  to  know  if  the  Ministry  could  point  to  a 
single  effort  made  to  secure  such  representation.  So 
far  as  it  has  been  secured  at  all,  it  has  been  due  to  the 

initiative  of  the  employers. 

For  the  rest,  we  have  from  the  gentlemen  named 
precisely  the  type  of  ratiocination  regarding  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  labour  and  industry  which  we  should  expect 
from  them.  The  ablest  lecture  is  Mr.  Cole’s  ‘  Demo¬ 
cracy  in  Industry,’  where  he  summarises  his  desire  to 
abolish  the  incentive  of  private  profit  and  to  establish 
“  self-government  in  industry,”  with  equal  remunera¬ 
tion  for  manager  and  labourer.  Mr.  Cole  is  simple 
enough  to  believe  that  organised  manual  labour,  when 
it  has  achieved  control  alike  of  workshop  and  board- 
room,  will  value  the  brain-worker.  The  treatment 
meted  out  by  the  Labour  Party  to  those  of  its  own 
leaders,  like  M:.  Snowden,  who  have  to  rely  on  intel¬ 
lect,  and  not  on  trade  union  backing,  should  have 
shown  Mr.  Cole  how  little  manual  labour  values  brains. 
Mr.  Cole’s  argument  is  that  the  present  system  of 
capitalist  production  is  becoming  progressively  less 
efficient,  because  the  manual  workers  are  less  willing 
to  work  hard  and  conscientiously.  There  will  be  a 
general  breakdown,  unless  you  bring  about  a  wide¬ 
spread  change  in  working-class  psychology.  This,  he 
contends,  can  only  be  done  by  giving  the  workers  con¬ 
trol  of  industry.  The  absurdity  of  the  argument  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Russian  experience.  Mr.  Cole, 
an  Oxford  don,  does  not  know  that  buying  and  selling, 
negotiating,  administering  and  accounting,  are  worry¬ 
ing  things  which  men  simply  will  not  do,  if  by  doing 
them'  they  can  get  no  more  money  than  they  do  by 
minding  a  machine.  They  also  require  specialised  know¬ 
ledge  and  skill.  The  knowledge  is  that  of  law,  of 
accounting',  of  finance,  of  markets  and  commercial 
practices ;  the  skill  is  that  obtained  by  the  incessant 
play  of  a  trained  intelligence  on  the  facts  of  business 
life.  Both  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  are  attained 
only  by  study,  experience,  and  the  expenditure  of  time, 
money  and  energy- — in  short,  by  the  sacrifice  of  man  s 
desire  for^ase^o  the  ideal  of  hard  intelligent  work. 
That  sacrifice  is  only  made,  to  the  extent  required  by  a 
great  industrial  nation,  if  the  reward  offered  for  it  is 
adequate.  Mr.  Cole  proposes  to  abolish  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  rewards.  The  Communists,  more  logical  than 
Mr.  Cole,  admit  the  necessity  of  coupling  with  the 
abolition  of  rewards  the  institution  of  industrial  con¬ 
scription ;  but  they  in  turn  have  provided  no  escape 
from  the  fact  that,  while  you  can  force  a  man  to  work, 
you  cannot  force  him  to  work  well.  Skilled  manage¬ 
ment  under  such  conditions  would  simply  die  out.  ^ 
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S  an  instance  of  the  folly  of  human  nature  the 
war  broke  all  records;  but  the  terrible  truth 
which  emerges  from  it  is  that  human  nature  does 
not  profit  by  experience.  While  it  lasted  it  was  the 
final  war,  “  the  war  to  end  war  its  end  was  heralded 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  in  which  all  nations 
should  dwell  together,  like  the  ointment  on  Aaron’s 
beard,  in  blessed  unity.  But,  apart  from  a  Laodicean 
attempt  to  establish  a  League  of  Nations,  no  difference 
was  made.  Like  Punch,  which  was  never  as  good  as  it 
used  to  be,  every  war  is  the  last  war,  until  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  it  becomes  the  last  but  one.  If  there  is 
any  fallacy  more  fatally  easy  to  believe  than  another, 
it  is  the  well-worn  tag,  ”  Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum. 
Navies  are  not  built,  nor  armies  maintained,  for 
nothing.  Swords  are  not  made  merely  to  glitter,  and 
battleships  have  sterner  uses  than  to  provide  official 
welcomes  to  visiting  foreign  dignitaries.  If  a  man  is 
trained  for  the  law,  he  expects  to  practise  it ;  and  il  a 
man  is  trained  to  fight,  he  wants  to  fight.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  you  wish  for  peace,  you  must  on  no  account  pre¬ 
pare  for  war. 

It  is  sad  to  see  this  self-evident  truth  neglected. 
The  big  ships  and  the  big  battalions  made  the  war 
to  end  war  inevitable  ;  when  it  came,  men  called  it  pre¬ 
posterous,  and  vowed  that  never  again  should  it  be 
possible.  Yet  the  moment  it  was  over,  off  they  went 
again,  outbuilding  one  another,  or  attempting  to  do  so, 
just  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  prove  the  insanity 
of  the  thing.  But  there  it  is  :  the  world  has  been  made 
safe  for  democracy,  and  unsafe  for  human  habitation 

in  the  process. 

Since  nations  do  not  profit  by  experience,  they  must 
accept  the  inevitable,  and  gird  their  loins  against  the 
day  of  battle.  But  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  force 
the  issue  between  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  it  is 
time  to  call  a  peremptory  halt.  The  two  greatest 
countries  in  the  world  have  misunderstood  each  other 
long  enough.  The  trouble  has  been  due  to  two  things, 
misrepresentation  and  jealousy,  and  the  state  of  the 
world  demands  that  these  two  causes  shall  now  be 

removed.  .  , 

So  far  as  her  navy  is  concerned,  America  must  have 

a  larger  one  than  Japan;  that  is  only  common-sense; 
and  though  it  is  to  us  inconceivable,  it  appears  to  the 
American  a  possibility  that,  since  Britain  has  a  treaty 
with  Japan,  she  might  see  fit  to  fight  on  the  Japanese 
side  in  a  possible  American-Japanese  war.  Further,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  America  has  a  larger  sea¬ 
board  to  protect  than  any  other  nation,  and  presumably 
needs  a  larger  navy  to  do  it.  The  idea  of  Britain  out¬ 
building  her  is  not  only  criminal,  but  fantastic,  lor, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  America  is  to-day  the 
strongest  and  richest  power  in  the  world,  and  her 
money  and  resources  are  illimitable.  So  much  for  the 

big-ship  scare.  , 

Both  in  this  country  and  in  America  a  deliberate 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  is  being  conducted.  The 
notorious  Hearst  papers  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  mouthings  of  the  self-effacing  Mr.  Bottoffiffey  and 
others  in  England,  do  all  they  can  to  foster  mistrust 
and  hatred.  To  the  ordinary  Englishman,  who  knows 
next  to  nothing  of  American  affairs,  the  quotations 
from  the  Hearst  combine  must  seem  to  represent 
average  American  opinion,  especially  since  pro-Britisi 
sentiments  gets  far  less  publicity  in  this  country  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  inferior  “news  value.”  Yet  it  so  happens 
that  the  Hearst  papers  circulate  almost  exclusively 
among  the  hyphenated  population,  of  whom  there  aie 
vast  numbers ;  and  moreover  that,  if  a  pure-bred,  true 
American  enters  a  railway  car  and  finds  therein  a  per¬ 
son  reading  a  Hearst  paper,  he  expects— and  usually 
receives-an  apology.  The  Hearst  press-gang  no 
more  represents  responsible  national  opinion 
America  than  does  John  Bull  or  The  Communist  that 
of  this  country.  Damp  squib  number  two.  _ 

The  Englishman  naturally  resents  what  he  considers 
the  “  interference  ”  of  Americans  in  his  domestic 
affairs.  He  points  to  the  question  of  Ireland  and  asks, 
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“  What  business  is  it  of  theirs?”  The  answer  is 
that  it  is  no  business  of  theirs,  and  that  they  know  it. 
Consider  a  moment.  First,  let  us  remember  what  we 
have  already  emphasised,  the  deliberate  misrepresen¬ 
tation  of  the  press  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  that 
is  of  considerable  importance.  Second,  let  us  realise 
that  an  Irishman  is  pre-eminent  in  pleading  a  cause, 
especially  when  it  is  his  own ;  and  that  America  is  alive 
with  Irishmen,  as  a  bat  is  alive  with  lice.  Third, 
New  York  is  cursed  with  a  “  darn-fool  ”  Irish  Mayor, 
whose  tenure  of  office  all  decent  Americans  deplore. 
Fourth,  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  a  pro-Sinn  Fein 
deputation  signifies  nothing.  It  signifies  no  more, 
indeed,  of  the  true  feeling  of  Americans  than  the  de¬ 
parture  of  a  British  Communist  deputation  to  the 
States  to  investigate  the  arrest  of  a  prominent  New 
York  Anarchist  would  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  British 
people.  There  are  always  a  certain  number  of  fools  in 
any  country  ready  to-  beat  the  drum.  Even  the  able 
and  amiable  Mr.  Ford  sailed  for  Scandinavia  in  a 
Noah’s  ark  during  the  war.  Damp  squib  number 
three. 

The  American  has  a  reputation  for  “  boost”;  he 
holds  the  first  prize  for  trumpet-blowing  against  all 
comers.  But  he  misunderstands  British  reticence  as 
much  as  Britain  misunderstands  his  frankness.  For 
that  is  what  it  is ;  he  says  what  he  thinks,  while  the 
Englishman,  with  a  thousand  years  of  breeding  and 
achievement  behind  him,  keeps  his  opinions  to  him¬ 
self.  There  is  no  need  to  shout  about  a  thing  which 
is  obviously  good,  and  has  been  proved  so.  The 
American,  on  the  other  hand,  has  as  yet  no  consider¬ 
able  tradition  or  record  of  achievement  stretching  back 
over  centuries,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  not, 
as  yet,  had  time.  No  doubt  he  will  achieve  the  tradi¬ 
tions  ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  more  need  for  the 
trumpet.  Young  nations  are  bound  to  be  self-asser¬ 
tive  and  sensitive.  And  America  is  a  young  nation; 
she  has  just  reached  the  “  awkward  age  ”;  but  the 
corners  will  be  smoothed  off  as  she  matures. 

Americans  will  tell  you  that  the  English  are  commer¬ 
cially  grasping,  and  they  instance  the  current  question 
of  the  Mesopotamian  mandate.  That  criticism  appears 
to  us  too  moral,  for  while  international  diplomacy  re¬ 
mains  as  it  is,  every  state  is  obviously  “  out  for  what 
it  can  get,”  and  America  is  merely  sore  because,  with 
her  oil  resources  running  perilously  low,  a  rich  area  of 
oilfields  has  been  removed  from  her  (possible)  joint 
control.  Where  she  is  on  firmer  ground  is  in  her  com¬ 
plaint  of  British  hypocrisy ;  for  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
nation  taking  for  herself — quite  justifiably — the  one 
remaining  unannexed  portion  of  the  globe  worth  annex¬ 
ing,  and  posing  before  the  world  as  an  overburdened 
benefactor  reluctantly  shouldering  another  necessary 
evil  as  a  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations,  is  too 
delightfully  ingenuous  to  deceive  anyone  but  herself. 

The  two  countries  need  one  another  now,  and  will, 
increasingly,  with  the  years.  Europe,  unless  a  miracle 
happens — and  miracles  do  not  happen  without  faith,  a 
quality  altogether  usurped  by  opportunism  in  modern 
politics — will,  as  time  goes  on,  gradually  become 
a  back  number.  Britain  alone,  with  her  tremendous 
possessions,  will  remain.  It  may  be  galling,  but  it  is 
tiue  that  America  to-day,  still  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  undeveloped,  is  paramount.  Her  future  is  vast, 
unreckonable.  What  a  crime,  then,  that  these  two 
great  nations,  who  together  hold  the  future  of  the 
world  in  their  mighty  arms,  should  turn  to  thoughts  of 
fratricide!  ‘‘It  is  unthinkable,  inconceivable,”  as 
Lord  Grey  recently  remarked,  “  but  that,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  does  not  mean  that  it  might  not  happen.” 

The  sin,  of  course,  lies  with  those  who  deliberately 
poison  the  rich  wine  of  good  fellowship  with  the  vile 
acids  of  hatred  and  untruth.  But  the  danger  lies  with 
us  all.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump;  lie 
breeds  lie ;  hatred  begets  hatred ;  and  until  both  sides 
see  each  other’s  point  of  view,  until  each  realises  that 
the  other  has  something  to  be  said  for  it,  that  danger — 
“  inconceivable,  unthinkable  ”  as  it  is — will  never  pass 
away. 


A  WOMAN  DRAMATIST’S  TRIUMPH. 

ISS  CLEMENCE  DANE,  having  done  bril¬ 
liant  work  as  a  novelist,  now  turns  brightly  to 
the  stage  and  gives  us  the  best  play  produced 
in  London  for  many  a  long  day.  Not  since  the  memor¬ 
able  first  night  of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford’s  ‘  The  Likeness 
of  the  Night  ’  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  has  the  work 
of  a  woman  dramatist  won  such  a  triumph  as  ‘  A  Bill 
of  Divorcement  ’  enjoyed  at  the  St.  Martin’s.  In  this 
case,  too,  the  issue  is  a  tragic  one.  Long  before  the 
first  act  is  over,  we  see  four  innocent  people  in  the 
shadow  of  doom,  and  when  the  final  curtain  falls,  they 
are  still  in  it.  The  action  takes  place  in  a  single  day 
twelve  years  hence,  the  Christmas  Day  of  1932.  The 
law  of  divorce  is  supposed  to  have  been  altered  to  allow 
a  marriage  to  be  dissolved  in  a  case  of  insanity.  Mar¬ 
garet,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  had  married 
Hilary  Fairfield,  a  soldier,  and  then  been  fated  to  see 
him,  a  victim  of  shell-shock,  committed  to  an  asylum, 
has  now  at  last  divorced  him,  and  is  about  to  marry 
Gray  Meredith,  whom  she  loves  with  her  whole  being. 
At  this  moment  poor  Hilary  comes  back,  recovered, 
and  as  loving  as  he  had  been  seventeen  years  before  ! 
What  shall  Margaret  do  ?  The  agony  of' Hilary  pulls 
her  in  one  direction,  the  call  of  Meredith  (and  of  her 
own  heart)  drags  her  in  the  other.  Nor  is  this  the 
whole  of  the  tragic  donnee  of  the  first  act.  There  is  a 
daughter — Margaret’s  and  Hilary’s  young  daughter; 
and  there  is  a  maiden  aunt,  who  lets  us  know  that  it 
was  not  shell-shock  only  that  had  necessitated  Hilary’s 
immolation,  but  a  certain  inherited  family  streak  of 
insanity.  The  girl  overhears  this,  and  she  too  has 
hopes  of  marriage — and  of  children.  So,  as  we  have 
said,  this  fine  first  act  leaves  four  innocent  persons  in 
the  grip  of  fate  at  very  nearly  its  most  cruel.  Of  such 
a  problem  in  social  statics  it  seemed  impossible  that 
there  could  be  any  “  solution,”  save  one,  which  could 
only,  in  some  way  or  other,  still  further  deepen  and 
darken  the  tragedy.  Miss  Dane,  however,  has  devised 
one.  The  young  daughter  renounces  her  own  hopes, 
accepts  life  with  her  father  as  her  lot,  and  bids  her 
mother  be  true  to  her  heart,  and  go  with  Meredith. 
Upon  this  situation,  duly  developed,  the  curtain  falls. 

So,  upon  a  note  of  great  beauty,  the  play  ends, 
but  the  story  continues  to  work  in  the  spectator’s 
imagination,  as  does  that  of  every  really  fine  play.  We 
have  been  permitted  a  peep  into  the  lives  of  a  little 
group  of  agonised  men  and  women,  and  all  that  we 
have  seen  has  been  so  logical,  so  inevitable,  and  so 
certain  of  consequences  that  the  thing  abides  with  us  as 
a  veritable  scrap  of  the  Comedie  Humaine.  Will 
Margaret  be  happy,  after  all?  Will  even  Meredith? 
And  what  will  be  the  haunting,  unspoken  thoughts  of 
the  girl  and  her  father  as  they  face  life  together?  Such 
questions,  and  many  more,  are  as  unanswerable  as 
they  are  inevitable.  We  can  only  say  with  Viola, 
“  O  time  !  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I;  it  is  too  hard 
a  knot  for  me  to  untie  !  ”  It  is  easier,  and  perhaps 
more  profitable,  to  pass  to  the  art  with  which  the  play 
has  been  composed,  and  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  its 
language.  Miss  Dane,  already  so  accomplished  in  the 
larger  processes  of  the  novelist,  here  shows  herself  i 
master  of  the  swifter  ones  of  the  dramatist.  An  in¬ 
stance  of  this  occurs  quite  early  in  the  opening  act. 
Margaret  and  Meredith  are  standing  together.  Pre¬ 
sently  the  bells  of  the  church  across  the  snow-covered 
fields  are  heard  chiming  the  call  to  morning  prayer. 
“  There  sound  the  bells  of  the  nineteenth  century,” 
says  one  of  them,  not  without  a  touch  of  irony.  And 
a  few  moments  later  the  telephone  bell  begins  to  tinkle 
(the  news  of  Hilary’s  escape  from  the  asylum  is  com¬ 
ing).  “  And  there  the  bells  of  the  twentieth,”  says 
the  other — a  little  uneasily.  Then  the  stroke  falls,  and 
we  realise  what  the  tinkle  of  the  twentieth  century 
carillon  may  mean  ! 

From  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a  line  of  con¬ 
ventional  writing,  or  any  sort  of  cant.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  scrap  of  life  seen  in  the  white  light  of  a  winter 
day.  The  character  of  Margaret,  with  her  conscience, 
her  Anthony  Trollope  touch,  as  someone  says — and, 
indeed,  she  does  remind  us  of  that  writer’s  ever-ador- 
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able  Eleanor  Bold — is  beautifully  done.  So  is  that  of 
the  daughter,  Sydney — impudent,  assertive,  vivid, 
frank,  truthful,  loving,  and  always  shiningly  sane. 
Then  there  is  the  maiden  aunt,  so  hornee,  yet  so  true 
to  type,  and  not  at  all  a  figure  of  fun,  though,  of  course, 
a  section  of  the  audience  must  laugh  at  her  little  oddi¬ 
ties,  if  only  because  they  go  to  the  theatre  to  laugh 
and’  for  little  else,  and  would  come  away  with  a  sense 
of  having  been  defrauded,  had  they  not  giggled  at 
something.  The  men,  too,  are  as  well  done,  notably 
perhaps  the  old  family  doctor,  who  appears  in  the 
second  act  and  composes  poor  Hilary’s  tortured  mind. 
In  his  way  this  character  is  as  richly  composed  by  the 
author  as  the  doctor  in  the  last  aCt  of  ‘  Macbeth,  for 
whose  sake  alone  the  whole  medical  profession  may 
well  honour  Shakespeare  !  It  is  a  worn-out  cliche 
that  a  woman  cannot  write  a  fine  play,  and  it  is  another 
that  she  cannot  delineate  a  man.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone, 
these  particular  cliches  are  always  being  suppressed 
and  always  “  popping  up  again.”  Miss  Dane  very 
pleasantly  puts  them  in  their  proper  place  once  more. 

Finally,  the  play  is  acted  to  perfection.  Miss 
Braithwaite  has  never  before  done  anything  half  so 
good  as  her  Margaret  Fairfield.  It  really  is  a  power¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  instance  of  impersonation.  So  is 
Miss  Albanesi’s  performance  as  the  young  daughter. 
These  two  stand  prominently  forth,  because  the  re¬ 
quired  revelation  of  personality  in  them  is  richer  and 
more  complex  than  in  the  men,  though  these  lattei 
also  bring  out  much  of  what  is  best  in  the  art  of  Mr 
Malcolm  Keen,  Mr.  Aubrey  Smith,  Mr.  Lathbury,  and 
the  rest.  Altogether,  an  evening  at  the  St.  Martin’s 
just  now  will  give  the  playgoer  a  deal  of  rare  pleasure. 
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CARLYLEAN  SURVIVALS. 

AMERICA  can  legitimately  claim  the  honour  of 
having  preceded  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
recognition  of  the  genius  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
When  Fraser’s  Magazine  could  not  survive  more  than 
a  few  chapters  of  ‘  Sartor  Resartus,’  the  book  entire 
was  published  in  Boston.  In  his  essay  on  Mirabeau, 
written  in  1837,  Carlyle  quoted  the  passage  on  Napo¬ 
leon  from  ‘  Sartor  ’  under  the  words  in  parenthesis 
“  We  quote  from  a  New  England  Book.”  Whitelaw 
Reid,  speaking  in  the  name  of  American  literature  at 
the  opening  of  our  century,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
‘  Sartor  Resartus  ’  was  the  only  Carlylean  product 
certain  to  survive  through  the  cumulative  ages  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Mark  Twain  died  with  a  copy  of  Carlyle’s  epic 
in  prose  of  the  ‘  French  Revolution  ’  lying  on  his  bed. 
No  earnest  student  of  English  literature,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  can  be  imagined  at  any  future  date  ignor¬ 
ing  any  of  Carlyle’s  books,  although  ‘  Sartor  ’  may 
be  as  remote  to  all  time  from  the  general  reader  as 
Jowett’s  translation  of  Plato’s  ‘  Dialogues. 

In  his  completed  life  of  eighty-five  years  Carlyle 
passed  through  various  stages  of  recognition  and 
neglect.  His  earlier  work  was  recognized  in  Germany 
and  America,  and  in  his  own  country  on  a  limited  scale, 
albeit  Jeffrey  thought  him  too  dreadfully  in  earnest,  and 
Wordsworth  suspected  he  was  mad.  He  had  suffered 
a  season  of  neglect  when  he  published  his  ‘  History  ol 
the  French  Revolution  ’  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  His 
progress  was  extremely  slow,  his  struggle  severe,  until 
his  ‘Cromwell  ’  appeared  six  years  later.  He  was 
then  in  what  he  called  “  the  real  Hell,”  dreaded  by  the 
typical  Englishman — that  of  finding  himself  a  man  of 
fifty  minus  a  fortune.  At  fifty-three  he  possessed 
£1,500  securely  deposited  in  the  Dumfries  Bank.  From 
that  stage  until  his  death  h.is  fame  enabled  him  to 
acquire  by  honest  work  the  fortune  of  £30,000  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  heirs. 

From  his  fifties  forward  Carlyle  shared  with  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  Tennyson  a  degree  of  success  which 
promised  survival  in  literature.  But  Froude  s  bio¬ 
graphy  created  a  prejudice  against  him,  and  his  books 
ceased  to  be  talked  of  as  “  best  sellers.”  In  the  seven¬ 
ties  an  enterprising  bookseller  in  Glasgow,  seeking 
small  profit  out  of  a  big  turnover,  actually  supplied  the 
University  students  with  the  handy  red  octavos  of 
Carlyle,  published  at  two  shillings,  for  one  shilling 
and  five  pence.  At  that  time  the  small  red  Carlylean 


books  might  be  seen  in  the  domestic  library  of  almost 
every  intelligent  Scot,  for  Carlyle  then  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  all  the  religious  denominations.  Twenty- 
five  years  later,  the  manager  of  the  firm  of  publishers 
that  had  shared  Carlyle’s  success  dolefully  testified  that 
his  books  did  not  sell,  and  that  his  name  seemed  to 
have  completely  fallen  out  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  enterprising  publisher, 
it  might  at  any  time  be  said  of  even  greater  men  than 
Carlyle,  that  their  names  seem  to  have  fallen  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  life  of  the  people.  Carlyle  continues 
to  attract  a  fit  audience,  which,  probably,  cannot  be 
described  as  few.  His  works  have  recently  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Japanese.  Educated  Indians  have  made  him 
a  favourite  teacher.  But  great  writers  sunrive  other¬ 
wise  than  through  the  continuous  republication  and 
sale  of  their  works.  Books  may  cease  to  be  popular, 
while  the  ideas  they  have  embodied  in  literary  art  may 
survive  with  growing  power.  The  writings  of  Cailyle  s 
great  predecessor  in  Scotland,  David  Hume,  are  no 
longer  catalogued  among  the  “  best  sellers.”  But  the 
ideas  of  Hume  can  be  detected  in  many  quarters  in 
contemporary  philosophy  and  science.  Cailyle,  too, 
survives  in  the  survival  of  his  ideas  in  books  not  less 
than  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  in  social  and 
political  life. 

Inconsistent  in  many  directions,  devoid  of  system  in 
his  thinking,  a  poet  with  visions  of  facts  rather  than 
a  philosopher  constructing  syllogisms  in  logic,  Carlyle 
was  consistent  in  his  teaching  about  the  dignity  of 
labour.  From  his  earliest  essays  to  his  latest  Jeremiad 
against  government  by  franchise  extension  in  ‘  Shoot¬ 
ing  Niagara  and  After,’  he  insists  on  the  dignity 
and  honour  inherent  in  all  work,  from  the  humblest  to 
the  highest,  that  is  useful,  because  honest,  and  honest, 
because  useful.  On  that  side  of  his  work,  he  has 
survived,  although  the  demagogues  of  the  Labour 
movement  do  not  acknowledge  it,  in  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  which  has  favoured  the  workers  now  for  a 
full  generation,  and  helped  the  trade  unions,  despiK 
their  display  of  tyranny  and  abominable  selfishness, 
to  bring  public  opinion  round  to  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  workers  to  such  wages  and  hours  as  shall 
make  life  for  them  really  worth  living. 

Fear  of  over-production  as  the  cause  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  had  no  place  in  Carlyle’s  philosophy.  Produc¬ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  which  all  great  voices  have  been 
prescribing  since  the  close  of  the  war  as  the  sole  hope 
of  redemption  for  Europe,  is  distinctly  a  Carlylean 
suivival.  His  “  Everlasting  Yea  ”  in  ‘  Sartor  ’  is  a 
vigorous  call  for  production.  “  Produce  !  Produce  !  ” 
he  exclaims.  “  Were  it  but  the  pitifulest  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  a  product,  produce  it  in  God’s  name!  ”  In 
1843,  which  our  grandfathers  knew  to  have  been  the 
blackest  year  of  the  last  century,  Carlyle  prescribed  the 
sound  remedy  of  production  in  ‘  Past  and  Present,  his 
“  Iliad  of  England’s  woes,”  His  sympathy  with  his 
fellow-creatures  as  he  saw  them  blundering  and1  suffer¬ 
ing,  “  mostly  fools,”  yet  capable  of  wisdom,  tempted 
him;  to  descend  from  the  Olympian  heights  of  his  soli¬ 
tary  outlook  and  lend  a  hand  at  the  task  of  repairing 
the  nation,  which  was  the  part  nearest  to  him  of  the 
11  distracted  dog-kennel  of  a  world,”  in  the  series  of 
purgative  pills  for  the  times  published  as  ‘  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets.’  Production  was  then  his  cure  for  social 
and  economic  ills.  “  Appeal,”  he  cried,  “  by  silent 
work,  by  silent  suffering  if  there  be  no  work,.  to  the 
gods  who  have  nobler  than  seats  in  the  Cabinet  for 
thee.”  And  again  “  There,  where  thou  art,  work, 
WOrk — with  the  hand  of  a  man,  not  of  a  phantasm. 
He  found  a  temporary  relief  from  the  agony  of  grief 
occasioned  to  him  by  the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of 
his  wife  in  writing  his  essay  on  ‘  Shooting  Niagara 
and  After,’  in  1867,  the  year  of  the  Conservative  Reform 
Bill,  in  which  he  appealed  to  the  “  aristocracy  of 
talent  ”  in  the  nation  to  accept  from;  him;  the  deeper 
secret  of  advancement  as  “  grim  labour  earnest  and 
continual.”  Carlyle  is  the  most  difficult  of  thinkers 
to  label,  to  catalogue.  In  certain  moods  he  was  the 
pessimist,  almost  giving  points  to  Schopenhauer  in  is 
vituperation  against  all  men  and  all  things.  In  other 
moods,  he  was  the  optimist  chanting  in  eloquent  prose 
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his  deeply  hidden  love  of  nature  and  man.  The  world, 
so  he  confessed  to  the  Edinburgh  students  at  the  age 
of  seventy  in  his  ‘  Inaugural  Address,’  “  has  indeed 
got  all  the  ugly  things  in  it  which  I  have  been  alluding 
to;  but  there  is  an  eternal  sky  over  it;  and  the  blessed 
sunshine,  the  green  of  prophetic  spring,  and  rich 
harvests  coming — all  this  is  in  it  too.” 

Democracy,  as  operated  through  the  majority  vote, 
in  our  time  as  of  old,  is  found  out  in  practice.  It  was 
the  merit  of  Carlyle  to  warn  his  age  of  the  perils  of  an 
exaggerated  confidence  in  the  ballot-box.  In  pre-war 
years  Parliament  with  us  was  commonly  described  as 
‘‘  on  its  trial.”  It  is  now  spoken  of  by  idealists 
and  trade  unionists  as  “  tried  and  condemned.”  Car¬ 
lyle  in  his  maturity  was  seldom  doing  otherwise  than 
pouring  the  molten  lead  of  his  sarcasm  upon  modern 
Parliamentary  rule.  “  Not  a  divine  thing  at  all,”  he 
exclaimed  in  the  ‘  Latter-Day  Pamphlet  ’  on  Parlia¬ 
ments,  “  but  a  human;  and  in  the  beer  and  balderdash 
case,  whatever  constitutional  doctors  may  say,  almost 
a  brutal.”  His  substitute  was  never  clearly  explained 
or  advocated. 

Emigration,  which  was  Carlyle’s  favourite  remedy 
for  social  distress  in  England,  has  survived,  as  he  pre¬ 
sented  it,  in  the  form  of  a  State  obligation.  He  had 
a  belief  in  the  mission  of  the  British  Empire,  in 
Colonies  administered  by  competent  governors,  with 
whom  Downing  Street  should  not  be  permitted  to  in¬ 
terfere.  ‘‘As  for  the  Colonies,”  he  wrote  in  1850, 
“  we  purpose  through  Heaven’s  blessing  to  retain  them 
a  while  yet  !  Shame  on  us  for  unworthy  sons  of  brave 
fathers,  if  we  do  not.”  Again  he  appeals  to  England 
to  consider  the  potential  utility  of  her  Colonies  :  “  Here 
are  lands  and  seas,  spice-lands,  corn-lands,  over-arched 
by  zodiacs  and  stars,  clasped  by  many-sounding  seas; 
wide  spaces  of  the  Maker’s  building,  fit  for  the  cradle 
yet  of  mighty  nations  and  their  sciences  and  heroisms.” 

At  no  date  in  his  long  career  did  Carlyle  really  out¬ 
grow  his  confidence  in  the  high  destiny  of  the  British 
people  as  a  world-power.  The  shams,  hypocrisies, 
inveracities,  sophistries,  worship  of  Mammon,  against 
which  he  vituperated  with  scorching  rhetoric,  are  still 
rampant  in  all  highways  and  byways.  Where  he  left  us 
in  1881,  after  forty  years,  we  still  stand — waiting 
wearily,  burdened  with  misgiving  and  fear,  for  the 
coming  of  new  rulers  to  save  the  British  nation  and 
Empire  from  destruction  under  the  rushing,  roaring, 
devastating  Niagara  of  democracy. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

AN  IRISH  INTELLECTUAL. 

SIR, — After  reading  Hi.’s  “  warning  to  England,” 
I  am  anxious  to  know  what  moral  difference  he  can 
discern  between  him  who,  with  intent  to  murder,  throws 
a  bomb  at  his  victim  and  misses  and  him  who,  under 
similar  conditions,  hits  his  man.  /E.  deems  himself  on 
surer  ground  with  regard  to  the  prisoners,  Wheelan 
and  Moran,  found  guilty  of  murder,  because  he  had 
not  the  advantage  of  watching  the  string  of  witnesses 
for  the  defence,  all  equally  ready  to  swear  that  Moran 
was  at  Mass  or  at  breakfast,  according  to  whether 
“  Serjeant  Buz  Fuz  ”  from  the  Four  Courts  nodded 
or  winked. 

But  I  have  a  practical  suggestion  to  make,  which 
must  settle  the  difficulty  :  let  half  a  dozen  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners,  who  murdered  the  officers  on  the  21st  Novem¬ 
ber,  come  forward  and  swear  on  oath  that  they  them¬ 
selves  were  present  and  actually  took  part  in  the  mur¬ 
ders,  but  that  Conway  Potter  and  any  who  may  be 
under  sentence  were  not  present  and  are,  therefore, 
innocent.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Crown  would  release  the  prisoners  and 
indict  those  who  confessed  for  murder. 

If  the  real  assassins  be  too  mean  and  cowardly  to  so 
save  innocent  lives  at  the  expense  of  their  guilty  ones, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Sinn  Fein,  which  was  able  to 
compel  McSwiney  to  starve  himself  to  death  for  “  the 
cause,”  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  force  the  real  mis¬ 
creants  to  give  themselves  up  to  justice. 

If  /E.  wants  the  English  people  to  tolerate  the  mur¬ 
der  of  their  soldiers,  he  must  practise  logic  and  not 
indulge  hfs  emotions.  H.  DE  MONTMORENCY. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  PARLIAMENT,  LAWYERS, 
AND  THE  PRESS. 

SIR, — While  it  is  certainly  advisable  that  able  men 
of  experience  should  represent  constituencies  with 
which  they  have  no  special  or  natural  connection, 
surely  it  would  be  well  to  make  definite  rules  as  to 
qualification  of  candidates  for  any  particular  seat. 
In  cricket,  I  believe,  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  play  for  a 
county,  unless  he  was  born  there,  or  has  two  years  of 
residence  to  show.  Should  the  political  game  be  played 
with  no  rule  of  this  sort  at  all?  Does  local  representa¬ 
tion  count  for  nothing?  It  may  be  said,  of  course, 
that  it  leads  to  the  choice  of  mediocre  material ;  but  so 
does  the  system  by  which  a  persistent  arrivist,  who 
may  not  be  an  Englishman  at  all,  is  able  to  plant  him¬ 
self  on  an  English  constituency.  And  there  is  always 
a  host  of  lawyers  ready  to  work  for  their  own  advance¬ 
ment  between  the  Bar  and  Parliament,  using  the  one 
to  assist  their  chances  in  the  other.  1  suppose  these 
phenomena  are  inevitable ;  but  it  always  seems  to  me 
a  little  shocking  that  the  plums  of  the  bench  should 
go  so  largely  to  persistent  politicians.  If  a  man  is  a 
first-rate  lawyer,  what  difference  ought  it  to  make  to 
his  advancement  whether  his  politics  are  of  one  colour 
or  another  ? 

In  every  section  of  Parliament  at  present  there  is 
an  absence  of  idealism  which  is  strange  to  the  outsider 
who  believes  in  his  country  and  its  future.  Perhaps 
there  is  more  of  the  spirit,  “  Non  sibi  sed  patriae,” 
than  the  Press  allows  to  appear.  For  a  significant 
change  has  been  working  in  the  mind  of  ordinary 
people  like  myself.  Once  we  believed  what  we  saw  in 
print  as  likely  to  be  true  :  nowadays  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  the  opposite.  The  Press,  for  the  most  part, 
obviously  presents  the  special  desires  of  the  people 
who  own  it  rather  than  a  consistent  or  national  policy. 
What  care  these  wobblers' for  the  cause  of  truth? 
They  are  always  exploiting  somebody  or  something. 
Some  of  them  do  it  cleverly ;  but  most  of  them  do  not 
escape  the  notice  of  anyone  who  knows.  Largest 
circulations  are  no  doubt  imposing;  but  do  they  mean 
real  influence?  And  does  any  paper,  except,  perhaps, 
the  Saturday  Review,  give  the  plain  unvarnished 
facts  about  an  election  declared  to  be  fought  on  one 
issue,  and,  in  fact,  won  or  lost  on  another  or  others 
quite  different? 

COUNTRYMAN. 

RUSKIN  AS  A  PROPHET. 

SIR, — Ruskin  regarded  Carlyle  as  his  intellectual,  if 
not  his  religious  and  spiritual,  father  on  earth,  so  he 
says.  Both  were  prophets,  priests — uncanonical  and 
unconsecrated — and  kings.  They  were  the  intellectual 
illuminati  of  the  prosperous  reign  of  the  good  Queen 
Victoria.  It  was  conceded  that  both  possessed  that 
genius  to  which  madness  is  near  allied.  The  cynic  and 
the  agnostic,  in  the  nineteenth  as  in  the  twentieth 
century,  maintained  that  insanity  was  the  predominant 
partner  and  negatived  in  great  measure  their  bene¬ 
ficent  aims  and  objects.  Ruskin,  unlike  Lord 
Haldane,  not  only  had  an  accurate,  a  true  and  a  just 
perception  of  the  momentous  events  that  were  passing 
around  him,  but  the  mantle  of  Elijah  encircled  him. 
No  doubt  his  prophetical  visions  are  tinctured  with 
the  cryptic  madness  of  Hamlet,  but  their  realisation  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  King  George 
the  Fifth. 

It  is  not  a  far  cry  to  1885.  Ruskin,  writing  in  that 
year,  said  :  “  The  yoke  of  Christianity  gets  at  once 
too  aerial,  and  too  strait  for  the  mob,  who  break 
through  it  at  last  as  if  it  were  so  much  gossamer ;  and 
at  the  same  fatal  time,  wealth  and  luxury,  with  the 
vanity  of  corrupt  learning,  foul  the  faith  of  the  upper 
classes,  who  now  begin  to  wear  their  Christianity',  not 
tossed  for  a  crest  high  over  their  armour,  but  stuck 
as  a  plaster  over  their  sores,  inside  of  their  clothes. 

“  Then  comes  printing,  and  universal  gabble  of 
fools ;  gunpowder,  and  the  end  of  all  the  noble  methods 
of  war;  trade,  and  universal  swindling;  wealth,  and 
universal  gambling ;  idleness  and  universal  harlotry  , 
and  so  at  last— modern  science  and  political  economy; 
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and  the  reign  of  St.  Petroleum  instead  of  St.  Peter. 
Out  of  which  God  only  knows  what  is  to  come  next ; 
but  He  does  know,  whatever  the  Jew  swindlers,  and 
apothecaries’  ’prentices  think  about  it. 

H  THOMAS  OGILVY. 

A  PROFESSOR’S  BUDGET. 

1920  :  HIGH  THINKING  AND  PLAIN  LIVING. 

[We  published  about  a  year  ago  (27th  March,  1920) 
a  budget  of  20  years’  expenditure  in  the  household 
of  a  university  professor  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Now  we  add  the  record  of  his  outlay  and 
expenses  in  1920.  It  should  be  a  lesson  to  those  who 
grumble  about  their  “  poverty  ”  and  allow  themselves 
numerous  indulgences.  In  the  table  printed  below  the 
reader  should  specially  notice  the  amounts  given  for 
1920,  as  compared  with  the  previous  20  years,  under 
“  Books,”  “  Wine,”  and  “  Amusements.”— 
Ed.,  S.R.] 

Tabular  Statement. 

The  expenditure  of  a  professional  income,  divided 
into  1,000  parts,  after  deduction  of  income-tax,  with 
comparison  of  average  of  the  preceding  20  years 

Average  of  20 
1920.  preceding  years. 
246  213 

169  159 

180  148 

115  123 

12*  91* 

65  54 

62  51 

30  45 

30  34 

27  t  291 

17  14 

32 1  11 

9  9 

6  8 

0  7 

0  4 
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Housekeeping 
Subscriptions,  donations, 
presents 

Rent  and  local  rates  ... 
Travelling  (holidays) 
Insurances 

Repairs  and  garden  ... 
Wages... 

Books  ... 

Coals  and  Gas 
Clothes  (men’s  only)  ... 
Medical  attendance  ... 
Workshop  and  cycles 
Personal  outlays 
Stamps 
Wine  ... 

Amusements  ... 


1,000  1,000 

Household  of  three  adults,  two  maids. 

*  These  were  paid  up  a  few  years  ago. 
f  Two  men  for  10  years,  one  man  for  11. 

|  New  cycle  purchased. 


MILESTONE  OR  GOD? 

SIR, _ Forgive  me  if  I  start  with  a  subject  apparently 

irrelevant.  .  .  .  . 

Emanuel  Kant  laid  down  three  great  principles. 

(1)  That  each  one  of  us  exists  as  a  transcendental  sub¬ 
ject,  that  is,  a  subject  impossible  of  determination  in 
thought.  (2)  that  the  thing-in-itself  is,  in  the 
same  way,  transcendental.  (3)  That  all  thought  is 
relative,  and  so  (necessarily)  exists  between  limits  of 
contradiction.  Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity  follows 

When  we  use  thought,  we  cannot  think  reality.  We 
can  but  use  ideas,  .and  ideas  give  us  information  only^ 
of  relations.  We  have  the  two  school-boy  tags  :— 
All  thought  is  relative.  All  thought  lies  between  limits 

of  contradiction.  .  ,  , 

Now  apply  Kant’s  principles  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
just  as  beauty  is  an  ideal  unattainable  by  man,  but 
which  he  can  make  manifest  in  facts  of  art,  so  religion 
exists  for  man  as  a  categorical  imperative,  however 
much  he  may  rebel.,  Man  may  refuse  to  bow  to  the 
moral  sense  in  him,  but  the  very  fact  of  refusal  proves 

the  existence  of  the  sense. 

When,  then,  we  assume  to  talk  about  religion,  what 
is  it  we  are  really  talking  about?  Dogmatic  forms  o 
religion.  Fallible  man  wants  dogmatic  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship.  We  are  not  talking  of  religion  itself. 

Dogmatic  forms  of  religion  are  all  the  result  ol 
human  thought,  and  so  all  of  them  cannot  'reveal.  I7°1je 
than  relative  truth.  The  Roman  Church  which  is 
logical,  has  taken  home  this  difficulty,  and  tried  to 
escape  from  it  as  itself  revealing  absolute  truth  in  a 


claim  as  representative  by  descent  on  earth  through 
Jesus  Christ  from  St.  Peter.  The  claim  may  be  sound, 
but,  if  so,  then  God  is  not  Transcendental  Being.  He 
is  a  God  determined  by  human  thought. 

Now  all  these  dogmatic  forms  are  subject  to  evolu¬ 
tion.  Even  the  Roman  Church  evolves  in  dogma.  And 
each  foim  lasts  too  long  :  lasts  till  worn  out.  Religion 
is  unaffected. 

But  Christianity?  What  do  we  mean  by  it,  when 
vve  say — as  is  the  fact — that  it  still  exists  and  even 
expands,  when  all  other  forms  (?)  of  religion  seem  to 
contain  in  themselves  elements  of  failure? 

Jesus  Christ  gave  us  not  one  dogmatic  form  of  re¬ 
ligion.  His  religion  stands  out  clearer  and  purer  day 
by  day.  Human  criticism  has  blessed  man  in  that  it 
has  taught,  and  is  teaching  us,  day  by  day,  the  mystic 
purity  of  our  Lord’s  teaching.  It  was  purely  spiritual. 

It  is  the  religion,  the  spiritual  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  lives  and  expands  :  the  appeal  is  to  man  s  ever¬ 
lasting  soul,  foul  the  soul  as  we  may  by  resistance  to 
God’s  laws  of  nature. 

How  can  man  dare  to  cry  out  for  a  new.  prophet,  a 
new  revelation,  when  he  has,  staring  him  in  the  face, 
the  sublime  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ? 

When  man  employs  his  talents,  one  or  ten,  for  the 
service  of  his  fellows  under  God,  and  not  for  personal 
power,  wealth  or  honour :  when  men,  nations,  and 
Empires  do  unto  others  as  they  would  others  should 
do  unto  them  and  so  love  their  neighbours  as  them¬ 
selves  :  when  men  understand  that  they  can  find  their 
own  salvation  only  in  seeking  the  salvation  of  others, 
then  let  them  cry  out  for  a  new  prophet,  a  new  revela- 

tion.  , 

Power  has  been  delegated  to  man  to  make  his  own 
environment.  He  himself  is  responsible  for  the  greater 
part  of  all  sin  and  suffering  and  he  is  a  pharisee  to  cast 
the  blame  on  a  personal  devil. 

There  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  offered  us.  No 
man,  woman,  or  child  can  deny  that,  if  we  obeyed  in 
thought  and  conduct  his  spiritual  teaching,  we  should 
attain  heaven  on  earth.  Is  it  because  the  offer  is  so 
great,  the  reward  so  perfect,  that  we  refuse  it?  Or 
can  it  be  that  we  are  soulless  and  want  a  new  prophet,  a 
new  revelation,  to  show  us  how  to  be  happier  in  our 
passing  earthly  existence? 

All  dogmatic  forms  of  religion  have  no  more  than 
relative  truth.  But  relativity  must  have  some  trans¬ 
cendental  absolute  for  hypothesis  at  its  back  :  it  must 
have  a  centre  for  its  existence,  though  such  a  centre 
transcend  thought. 

Tfjere  must  be  an  eternal  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 
But  the  rule  must  be  transcendental,  that  is,  impossible 
for  determination  in  thought. 

Will  any  one  deny  that,  if  we  all  bowed  in  thought 
and  conduct  to  Jesus  Christ’s  relation  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong,  and  his  teaching  of  how  to  pursue  the 
right,  we  should  bring  heaven  down  to  earth?  Is  it 
reasonable  to  engage  in  search  for  crumbs  when  a  full 
loaf  is  offered?  F.  C.  CONSTABLE. 


PRIESTLY  RULE. 

SIR, _ Mr.  Platt  writes  with  feeling  upon  the  dirty 

state  of  the  streets  in  towns,  when  England  was  a 
theocracy.  At  any  rate,  it  was  easy  to  get  away  from 
them.  They  did  not,  like  a  modern  city,,  fling,  to  right 
and  left  their  labyrinthine  arms,  locking  in  their 
uniform  embrace  millions  of  beings, .  far  from .  the 
sight  of  flower  and  tree,  with  the  noise  of  machinery 
ever  dinning  in  their  ears,  under  an  eternal,  canopy  of 
smoke.  And  if  there  were  footpads  and  highwaymen 
in  the  middle  ages,  there  was  .no  motor-Moloch  to 
claim  its  daily  toll  of  innocent  victims  in  the  name  of 
that  mania  for  speed  which  the  quick-witted  children 
of  the  twentieth  century  regard  as  the.  best  proof  of 
progress,  and  something  synonymous  with  the  highest 

intelligence.  .  , 

Mr  Platt  then  goes  on  to  express  a  pious  hope  that 
men  will  be  thankful  that  thev  no  longer  live  in  times 
of  pestilence  and  tyranny.  But  in  1847  there  was  a 
very  serious  outbreak  of  typhus  in  Liverpool,  and  1 
fancy  that  I  have  met  people  who  remembered  an 
epidemic  of  cholera.  In  the  year  of  the  Armistice,  in 
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an  incredibly '  short  period,  17,000  persons  died  of 
influenza  in  Scotland  alone,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
civilised  world  more  perished  than  the  War  destroyed. 
So  apparently  the  epoch  of  epidemics  is  not  closed. 
As  for  tyranny,  ask  Ireland,  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
if  there  is  such  a  thing;  ask  Russia,  under  the  be¬ 
nignant  rule  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  that  Englishmen 
and  their  friends  the  Jews  did  so  much  to  bring  to 
the  birth,  by  yelling  imprecations  against  the  Tsar, 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  stem  the  flowing  tide  of 
revolution,  by  measures  of  a  somewhat  drastic  severity. 
For,  strange  to  say,  the  Tsar  had  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  country  where  he  had  passed  all  his  days, 
than  the  gifted  students  of  the  British  daily  press,  who 
had  never  been  to  Russia  at  all.  There  will  always  be 
dark  places  of  cruelty  upon  the  earth. 

I  have  refrained  from  enlarging  on  the  Papal  States 
before  1870,  because  at  the  very  mention  of  them 
people  like  some  of  your  correspondents  fill  the  air 
with  piercing  cries.  For  here  there  was  theocracy, 
pure  and  undefiled ;  here  at  last  man  reached  the 
realm  of  Erebus  and  Night.  Here  three  foul  birds, 
Priestcraft,  Superstition,  Obscurantism,  outspread 
their  baleful  plumage,  and  in  the  poisoned  shadow- 
land  beneath  were  men — to  honour  them  with  the  name 
of  men — who  lived  a  life  that  v^as  not  a  life.  Yet 
even  in  this  twilight  region  existence  seems  to  have 
had  its  compensations ;  there  were  no  taxes,  no  game- 
laws,  no  conscription,  and  the  police  shut  their  eyes  to 
small  offences.  Indeed,  a  subject  of  the  Pipe  might 
do  almost  anything  he  liked,  if  he  would  abstain  from 
politics.  “  But  in  what  depths  of  hopeless  ignorance 
the  people  wandered  !  ”  I  can  hear  some  one  say. 
Taine  tells  us  that  they  were  bright,  intelligent, 
cunning,  perfectly  masters  of  themselves,  and  he  goes 
on  to  add  that  they  were  so  absorbed  in  their  small 
affairs  that  not  a  man  among  them  would  have  risked 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  a  United  Italy. 

T.  PERCY  ARMSTRONG. 

‘HAMLET  AND  THE  SCOTTISH  SUCCESSION.’ 

SIR, — May  I  say  in  reply  to  Miss  L.  Winstanley 
that  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia  ’ 
helps  her  in  this  matter  of  the  invention  or  imagina¬ 
tion  in  ‘  Hamlet?  ’  Dante’s  imagination  is,  of  course, 
as  splendid  as  his  other  qualities,  and  although  the 
‘  Divina  Commedia  ’  is,  in  a  way,  a  historical 
microcosm  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  also  a  great  deal 
more.  ‘  Hamlet,’  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  entirely 
a  poetic  invention.  If,  therefore,  as  Miss  Winstanley 
seems  to  contend,  nearly  all  its  characterisation,  action, 
and  dialogue  are  traceable  to  the  political  tittle-tattle  of 
Shakespeare’s  times,  what  becomes  of  its  author’s 
imagination  ?  The  suggestion,  for  example,  that 
Hamlet’s  allusion  to  “  paint  an  inch  thick  ”  in  the 
churchyard  scene  is  connected  with  the  legend  of 
Essex  bursting  into  the  boudoir  of  his  Queen  and 
finding  her  Grace  engaged  in  the,  no  doubt  com¬ 
plicated,  processes  of  her  toilet,  seems  to  me  an 
instance  of  the  belittling  of  a  poet  of  which  the  average 
reader  will  complain  in  Miss  Winstanley’s  ingenious 
book.  THE  REVIEWER. 

‘  THE  GARDEN  OF  SLEEP.’ 

SIR, — The  famous  Liddell  and  Scott  epigram,  or  the 
famous  discussion  over  it,  recalls  an  unpublished,  and 
therefore  not  famous,  epigram  written  at  ‘  The  Garden 
of  Sleep  ’  during  a  hail-storm  on  a  cold,  wet  day  in 
“  the  month  of  warm.  July,”  1909.  It  runs  thus  : — 

“  On  the  green  of  the  grass,  by  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 

Man  planted  some  ‘  plants  ’  for  the  tourist  to  ‘  sniff.’ 

His  plants  were  old  gravestones — he  set  up  a  tower 

For  the  swallows  to  flirt  in — no  good  in  a  shower. 

A  bunch  of  red  poppies  way  down  on  the  beach, 

Regal-in’  the  eye,  but  not  within  reach. 

He  sent  for  a  writer  to  write  it  up  ‘  hot.’ 

Inclement’s  the  weather,  but  Clement  was  Scott.” 

“  It  is  there  that  the  regal  red  poppies  are  born,” 
is  a  line  in  ‘  The  Garden  of  Sleep,’  by  Clement  Scott. 
The  tower  was  destroyed  by  a  storm1  in  the  Spring  of 
1916.  W.  B. 


REVIEWS 

CECIL  RHODES. 

Cecil  Rhodes.  By  Basil  Williams.  Constable.  15s. 
net. 

LUTARCH  would  have  rejoiced  in  Cecil  Rhodes, 
since  his  career  embraced  the  extremes  of  fame 
and  discomfiture  in  which  that  biographer  delighted, 
while  the  man  himself  was  an  abounding  fount  of 
anecdote.  It  is  right  then  that  he  should  be  treated 
in  the  Plutarchian  manner,  not  in  a  laborious  editing 
of  his  correspondence,  though  that  may  come  by  and 
by,  but  in  a  well-informed  and  animated  study.  Mr. 
Basil  Williams  gives  us  the  true  Rhodes,  with  his 
generosities  and  asperities,  his  unscrupulousness  of 
means,  and  his  grandeur  of  aims.  In  him  the  visionary 
overcame  the  financier,  whereas  with  most  of  the 
great  money-makers  the  game  kills  the  imagination, 
except  as  expressed  in  terms  of  marble  palaces  and 
pictures  secured  through  an  agent.  Rhodes  looked 
.  forward  to  a  united  South  Africa,  in  which  the 
“  colonial  factor,”  the  Dutch,  should  have  free  play, 
and  to  a  South  Africa  opened  out  northwards  for 
white  settlement  in  exclusion  of  German  and  Portu¬ 
guese  pretensions.  He  lived  to  see  the  second  part  of 
his  plans  realised  before  he  died  at  forty-nine;  the 
first,  though  set  back  by  his  own  deplorable  aberration 
at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  was  near  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  “  So  much  to  do,”no  doubt,  as  he  quoted 
in  one  of  his  last  utterances,  but  hardly,  “  so  little 
done.  ” 

Rhodes  owed  much  to  Oxford,  and  the  world  knows 
how  he  repaid  the  debt  by  founding  scholarships  to  be 
granted  less  to  booklearning  than  to  character.  The 
degree  of  D.C.L.  conferred  on  him  in  1899,  despite  the 
Raid,  was  a  due  act  of  prospective  gratitude.  He  was 
a  strange  undergraduate,  with  a  cotton-planter’s  and 
trekker’s  and  digger’s  experiences  behind  him,  older 
and  wealthier  than  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Williams 
says  that  he  went  very  little  into  Oriel,  but  we  think 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  wine-club  and  a  fairly 
regular  attendant  at  its  dinners.  He  associated 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  with  members  of  Vincent’s  and  the 
Bullingdon,  and  it  says  much  for  him  that  he  should 
have  reconciled  that  barbarian  atmosphere,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  would  have  called  it,  with  an  admiration  for 
Ruskin  that  would  have  been  popularly  regarded  as 
“  smuggish.”  Rhodes  took  back  with  him  the  Oxford 
tradition,  though  not  the  Oxford  manner,  into  sur¬ 
roundings  that  were  frankly  financial.  Yet  he  always 
ennobled  them.  His  “  deal  ”  with  Barney  Barnato 
over  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines  was,  of  course,  a 
rank  combine  which  pressed  hardly  on  the  small 
diggers,  but  he  persuaded  that  astute  Israelite  to 
devote  the  profits  to  northern  expansion.  Again  Cape 
politics  may  have  been  petty,  yet  Rhodes  converted 
Jan  Hofmeyr  into  an  enthusiastic  Imperialist,  and  the 
Parliament  was  with  him  in  his  ideas  of  unifying  South 
Africa  by  railway.  “  Rhodes,”  said  Barnato,  “  has 
an  extraordinary  ascendancy  over  men  :  he  tied  me 
up,  as  he  ties  up  everybody.”  But  he  failed  to  tie  up 
Lo  Bengula,  and  so  that  fine  savage  had  to  disappear. 
We  may  lament  his  extinction,  but  there  was  no  room 
for  a  black  tyranny  jn  a  country  crying  out  for  white 
colonisation. 

Mr.  Williams  hardly  makes  enough  of  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  railway  project,  introducing  it  awkwardly 
towards  the  end  of  his  book.  Rhodes’s  explanatory 
speech  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  revealed  him,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  though 
the  orator  addressed  his  audience  with  his  thumbs  in 
his  waistcoat  pockets  and  extricated  himself  from 
pauses  by  embarrassed  “  wells.”  With  Cromer  and 
Kitchener  in  Egypt  everything  seemed  possible,  and 
shareholders  in  the  South  African  Company  dismissed 
the  thought  of  dividends  with  a  smile.  In  Mav,  1895, 
when  the  chartered  territories  were  named  Rhodesia 
by  proclamation,  Rhodes  had  reached  his  zenith. 
Cape  Colony  was  prospering  under  his  wise  adminis¬ 
tration,  so  solicitous  for  its  agriculture  and  wine¬ 
growing.  His  railways  and  telegraph  lines  were 
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advancing,  and  with  Escombe,  a  kindred  spirit,  as 
Premier  of  Natal,  it  seemed  possible  that,  under  some 
form  or  other,  the  unity  of  South  Africa  might  be 
brought  about.  But  a  stubborn  old  man  stood  in  his 
way  at  Pretoria,  and  Paul  Kruger,  unlike  Barney 
Barnato  and  Lord  Ripon,  and  many  others,  was  not 

to  be  tied  up.  r  .  ,  f  ... 

A  certain  arrogance,  the  tone  of  mind  familiar  in 

the  heroes  of  Greek  tragedy,  had  undoubtedly  taken 
possession  of  Rhodes.  It  found  one  expression  in  his 
attempt  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with  the  seb- 
governing  colonies  and  even  with  the  Lbrited  States 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The 
notion  of  forcing  a  tariff  on  the  Mother  Country  was 
of  characteristic  audacity,  but  it  met  with  an  emphatic 
snub  from  President  McKinley.  It  was  in  his  dealings 
with  his  associates,  however,  that  Rhodes  appeared  at 
his  worst.  He  discarded  many  who  had  done  him  good 
service,  and  surrounded  himself  with  sycophants. 
Kruger,  who  had  damped  down  the  Adendorff  trek, 
hardened  his  heart  as  time  went  on,  and  Rhodes,  in 
failing  health,  could  not  afford  to  wait  for  the  old 
man’s  death.  Besides,  he  never  took  Kruger  s 
measure,  believing,  even  with  the  experience  of  tie 
Raid  to  teach  him,  that  the  President  would  yield 
-  rather  than  fight.  Mr.  Williams  treats  that  escapade 
with  admirable  candour,  laying  emphasis  on  the 
sinister  part  played  in  it  by  Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris. 
The  hints  and  half-hints  that  were  to  involve  the 
Colonial  Office  “  up  to  the  neck  ”  are  a  curious  study 
in  the  art  of  equivocation.  Still,  after  Rhodes  hac 
“  faced  the  music,”  no  one  who  remembered  his 
largesses  to  the  Empire  was  disposed  to  condemn  him 
altogether.  After  a  period  of  eclipse,  he  rightly  reap¬ 
peared  to  take  up  his  old  interests  again,  and  to 
develop  new  ones,  doomed  though  he  was  to  death. 
Owing  to  the  South  African  War,  he  never  lived  to 
enter  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  during  the  war  he 
made  himself  something  of  a  nuisance  to  the  military 
authorities.  But  General  Smuts  in  these  last  days  has 
fulfilled  his  prophecy  that  with  the  granting  of  equal 
rights  race  feeling  would  disappear. 
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AN  ECCLESIASTES  OF  ISLAM. 

Studies  in  Islamic  Poetry.  By  R.  A.  Nicholson,  Litt.D., 
LL.D.  Cambridge  University  Press.  26s.  net. 


TMSCOVERIES  in  literature,  as  in  geography,  vary 
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.  in  their  consequences.  FitzGerald  discovered 
Omar  Khayyam  and  Omar  became  a  European  classic; 
von  Kremer  discovered  Abu ’1- Ala  Ma  arri,  and  the 
region  has  since  been  visited  by  occasional  explorers. 
The  works  of  this  writer  might,  when  they  were  intact, 
have  been  compared  to  a  continent ;  there  were  o\  er 
70,  one  of  them  in  90  volumes  ;  but  what  attracted  von 
Kremer  was  a  volume  of  verse  in  so  elaborate  a  metre 
that  only  the  greatest  master  of  the  Arabic  vocabulary 
could  have  composed  in  it  on  this  scale.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  scholarship  that  interested  the  Austrian 
Orientalist,  but  the  content.  Here  was  a  Syrian 
Moslem  of  the  eleventh  century  talking  in  the  style  of 
Voltaire  or  a  Rationalist  Press  Association ;  asserting 
that  the  world  would  have  been  happy,  if  only  the 
prophets  had  left  it  alone;  suggesting  that  sacred 
books,  Moslem,  Christian  and  Jewish,  were  imposture. 
Such  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  was  worthy  of  attention. 
Von  Kremer’s  translations  did  not  get  further  than 
learned  journals ;  but  he  has  been  followed  by  several 
other  explorers,  of  whom  it  is  likely  that  Dr.  Nicholson 
will  count  as  the  most  meritorious,  owing  to  the  skill 
and  felicity  of  his  renderings ;  to  the  care  which  he 
has  bestowed  on  the  text ;  to  the  learning  which  he  has 
brought  to  bear  on  the  interpretation  ;  and  to  the  so¬ 
briety  with  which  he  has  estimated  the  value  of 
Ma’am’s  ideas. 

He  sums  up  the  themes  of  the  ‘  Meditations  as 
follows :  the  pain  of  life,  the  peace  of  death,  the 

wickedness  and  folly  of  mankind,  the  might  of  fate 
and  the  march  of  time,  the  emptiness  of  ambition,  the 
duty  of  renunciation,  the  longing  for  solitude  and  then 
—the  rest  in  the  grave.  Out  of  the  1,592  odes  wherein 
these  themes  are  handled  he  has  selected  332  for  repro¬ 


duction,  grouped  under  the  four  headings  Life  and 
Death,’  ‘  Human  Society,’  ‘  Asceticism,  Philosophy 
and  Religion.’  Some  are  rendered  into  English 
rhymed  verse,  others  into  blank  verse  in  the  rhythm 
of  the  original.  A  few  Latin  renderings  in  the  latter 
style  are  given  to  make  the  original  metres  more  in¬ 
telligible. 

We  may  quote  a  specimen  of  each  of  the  English 
styles  :  — 

“  Men  are  as  fire  :  a  spark  it  throws, 

Which,  being  kindled,  spreads  and  grows. 

Both  swallow-wort  and  palm  to-day 
Earth  breeds,  and  neither  lasts  for  aye. 

Had  men  wit,  happy  would  they  call 
The  kinsfolk  at  the  funeral, 

Nor  messengers  would  run  with  joy 
To  greet  the  birthday  of  a  boy.” 

“  I  see  multitudes  that  hope  the  grace  of  their  Lord 
to  win 

By  kissing  a  corner-stone  and  wearing  a  crucifix. 

But  pardon  me,  O  my  God  !  At  Mecca  shall  I  throw 

on  •  c 

Amongst  pilgrims  newly  come  the  raiment  ol  one 

insane,  . 

And  go  down  to  water-pools  along  with  some  fine 

fellows 

From  Yemen,  who  never  cared  to  dig  for  themselves 
a  well?  ” 

The  rhythm  of  the  second  is  somewhat  difficult  for  an 
English  reader.  It  seems  clear  that  the  former 
method  gives  the  better  results. 

The  verses  which  deal  with  philosophy  and  religion 
are  the  most  interesting,  and  they  provoke  questions 
similar  to  those  raised  by  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
the  author  is  a  believer,  why  does  he  rail  at  religious 
belief  and  practice,  including  those  of  his  own  system  ? 

If  he  is  an  atheist,  why  does  he  adopt  the  language 
of  the  orthodox  and  devout  ?  The  biblical  critic  s  un¬ 
failing  weapon,  plurality  of  authorship,  is  not  applic¬ 
able  here.  Metrical  necessity,  wherewith  some  Mos¬ 
lems  excuse  his  heresies,  explains  little;  for  orthodox 
opinions  should  supply  double  rhymes  as  easily  as  un¬ 
orthodox.  Dr.  Nicholson  thinks  the  impious  verses 
represent  the  poet’s  real  views,  the  pious  a  kind  of 
defensive  armour  against  possible  persecution.  SuclJ 
an  explanation  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  ol 
Islam,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  at  which  we  shall 
arrive,  though  the  writer  may  merely  have  varied  Ins 
opinions  with  his  passing  moods.  The  translator  has 
tried  to  introduce  some  order  into  this  chaos ;  in  part, 
by  juxtaposition  of  contradictory  passages;  m  part, 
by  a  theory  of  irony  or  innuendo,  which  would  some¬ 
what  increase  the  range  of  the  unorthodoxy.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  poet,  when  he  attacks  the  Jews,  may  intend 
the  reader  to  apply  what  is  said  about  them  to  Mos¬ 
lems  also.  In  some  matters,  indeed,  he  maintains 
consistency.  He  is  a  hater  of  wine  and  a  rigid  vege- 

Next  in  interest  to  the  verses  which  deal  with  these 
matters  are  those  which  touch  on  contemporary  his¬ 
tory  and  manners.  Like  most  times,  that  of  Ma  arri 
was  badly  ‘‘out  of  joint  ”;  and  he  hits  out  at  the 
rulers  of  his  age  with  a  vehemence  which  they  might 
have  resented,  if  the  lines  had  ever  come  under  their 
notice.  Few  political  secrets  seem  to  have  been  so 
open  as  the  fact  that  the  Caliph  of  Baghdad  was  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  Buwaihid  master;  many 
writers  of  the  time  proclaim  it ;  the  poet  mentions  it 
to  deplore  it.  Only  a  puppet  Caliph  was  certainly 
preferable  to  the  ruling  Caliph  of  Egypt,  Hakim,  whom 
he  calls,  without  exaggeration,  the  worst  of  men,  to 
whose  insane  outrages  the  Eastern  Question  of  our 
time  is  directly  traceable. 

“Probably  few  Europeans,”  says  the  translator, 
“  have  read  these  poems  from  beginning  to  end  a 
remark  which  has  also  been  made  about  the  t  aery 
Oueene.’  Von  Kremer  thought  the  author  in  the  first 
place  a  philosopher,  and  a  versifier  in  the  second.  Dr 
Nicholson  regards  him  primarily  as  a  poet,  who  used 
ethics  and  philosophy,  as  a  background  for  his  verse. 
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There  is  a  third  view  possible,  that  he  was  primarily 
a  philosopher,  who  employed  verse  as  his  vehicle,  and 
things  in  general  as  the  subject  for  his  literary  exer¬ 
cises.  This  is  the  view  which  a  native  rhetorician 
takes  of  his  Epistles,  and  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  reader  is  contented  with  less  than  the  whole. 

Dr.  Nicholson  has  dealt  in  his  first  chapter  with  the 
styles  of  Persian  poetry,  and  given  a  number  of  poeti¬ 
cal  renderings  of  odes  contained  in  an  early  anthology. 
We  may  close  this  review  with  his  version  of  an 
epigram  on  that  familiar  subject,  wine  : 

“  Fire  and  water  blent  in  one, 

’Twere  a  sight  thou  wouldst  admire  ! 

Lo,  the  miracle  is  done  : 

Yonder  crystal  cup,  where  gleams 
Wine  of  purest  ruby,  seems 
Water  interfused  with  fire.” 

AN  INSPIRED  PICTURE  COLLECTOR. 

Hugh  Lane’s  Life  and  Achievement.  By  Lady  Gregor}'. 
18s.  net. 

UGH  LANE  was  a  remarkably  gifted  man.  He 
was  an  art  dealer  and  at  the  same  time  a  bene¬ 
factor,  specially  to  the  country  of  his  birth,  for  which 
he  had  a  great  love.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  latter 
trait,  he  would  certainly  have  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune.  Pie  possessed  that  flair  which  is  so  necessary 
for  the  successful  art  dealer.  It  was  said  of  him, 
“  His  acuteness  in  discovering  masterpieces  is  almost 
uncanny.”  He  had  extraordinary  energy  and  the 
courage  of  his  opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  he  prac¬ 
tically  starved  himself  in  order  to  benefit  others.  He 
was  of  Irish  parentage,  and,  according  to  his  aunt, 
Lady  Gregory,  was  sickly  during  his  boyhood,  and 
never  became  a  robust  man.  When  eighteen,  he  was 
placed  with  Messrs.  Colnaghi,  and  earned  only  twenty 
shillings  a  week.  A  few  years  later  he  set  up  in  business 
on  his  own  account.  His  first  great  success  was 
when,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  he  managed  to 
obtain  several  hundreds  of  pounds  from  some  “  Hook 
noses  ”  at  a  meeting  for  a  knock-out  sale.  This  sum 
he  managed  to  turn  into  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  To  his  credit,  let  us  hasten  to  say, 
he  felt  some  remorse  over  the  transaction  and  never 
attended  a  similar  meeting.  Lady  Gregory  gives 
numerous  instances  of  his  wonderful  discernment  in 
purchasing  pictures.  On  one  occasion  at  Messrs. 
Christie’s  he  secured  a  Velasquez,  which  was  very 
dirty  and  much  painted  over.  He  acquired  it  for  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  sold  it  for  thousands.  Later  at 
the  same  saleroom  there  was  a  Titian  of  which  the 
authenticity  was  doubted.  It  was  knocked  down  to 
Lane,  who  had  no  doubts,  for  two  thousand  one 
hundred  guineas.  He  afterwards  disposed  of  it  for 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Perhaps  his  keen  per¬ 
ception  was  most  clearly  displayed  by  his  purchase  of 
a  Romney,  again  in  the  open  market  at  Messrs. 
Christie’s.  A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Edward  Taylor, 
although  catalogued  as  a  Romney,  .was  ascribed  by 
the  experts  to  the  school  of  Lawrence;  but  Lane  said, 
‘‘  I  could  not  be  mistaken  by  those  Romney  eyes.” 
He  bought  the  portrait  and  discovered  that  it  had  been 
entirely  painted  over  with  the  exception  of  the  face.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  lady,  in  later  life,  thought  a  sombre 
dress  would  be  more  suitable.  Lane  was  greatly 
excited  when  he  began  to  rub  at  the  heavy  black  paint 
of  the  hair  and  white  began  to  appear.  On  the  removal 
of  a  blue  scarf,  a  black  gown  and  a  muff,  white  again 
appeared.  Eventually,  when  all  the  over-painting  was 
removed,  there  came  to  light  a  lovely  portrait  with 
powdered  hair,  light  blue  plumed  hat,  lace  fichu  and 
bare  hands.  Lane’s  judgment  was  conclusively 
proved,  for  Romney’s  receipt  for  the  money-  paid  for 
this  picture  was  afterwards  found.  The  portrait  was 
one  of  those  bequeathed  by  Lane  to  the  Dublin 
National  Gallery,  and  now  hangs  there.  So  great 
was  his  success  that  an  offer  of  ten  thousand  a  year 
was  made  to  him,  if  he  would  become  buyer  for  a 
famous  house.  He  refused  it,  saying,  “  It  would  be  a 
very  poor  year  in  which  I  couldn’t  make  ten  thousand 
pounds,”  In  early  years  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
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old  Masters  and  the  English  painters  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Later,  visiting  Baris,  he  became  enamoured 
with  the  work  of  the  Barbizon  School.  He  had  also 
acquired  a  leaning  towards  British  paintings  of  the 
advanced  school  of  the  present  century.  Turner’s 
works  do  not  appear  to  have  appealed  to  him,  as  the 
name  of  that  master  does  not  appear  amongst  his 
numerous  bequests.  His  generosity  to  his  native 
country  was  unbounded.  During  his  life  he  gave 
twenty-one  Old  Masters  of  considerable  value  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  He  bequeathed  by  his 
will  sixty-two  more  from  his  own  collection,  besides 
the  residue  of  his  property,  including  his  house  at 
Chelsea,  the  money  for  the  sale  of  which  was  to  be 
spent  in  buying  pictures  of  deceased  painters  of 
established  reputation.  His  great  ambition  was  to 
establish  a  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  in  Dublin  to  assist 
students  and  the  promotion  of  art  there.  His  scheme 
was  that  the  Dublin  Corporation  should  provide  a  suit¬ 
able  building,  while  he  would  present  the  paintings. 
It  was,  however,  only  partially  realised.  A  site  on 
St.  Stephen’s  Green,  which  he  desired,  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  other  positions  did  not  meet  with  his 
approval.  He  had  an  idea  of  erecting  a  Gallery  on  a 
bridge  over  the  Liffey,  in  the  manner  of  the  Uffizi  at 
Florence,  and  Sir  E.  Lutyens  prepared  a  sketch  for  it. 
Unfortunately,  politics  and  religion,  as  usual  in  that 
wretched  country,  entered  into  the  programme.  More¬ 
over,  cynics  cast  a  slur  on  Lane  by  saying  that  he  was 
an  art  dealer,  and  would  make  money  out  of  it.  The 
scheme  was  ultimately  rejected.  A  private  house  was, 
however,  acquired  in  Harcourt  Street,  as  a  temporary 
building  for  the  Dublin  Municipal  Art  Gallery,  where 
rhe  valuable  collection  consisting  of  about  two  hundred 
oil  paintings,’  water  colours,  and  sculpture  presented 
and  bequeathed  to  the  City  by  Lane,  still  remains.  In 
a  fit  of  disappointment  at  his  ungracious  treatment  he 
took  the  modern  French  paintings  to  London,  and  be¬ 
queathed  them  to  the  National  Gallery.  Later  he 
regretted  this  action.  After  his  death  a  codicil  to  his 
will  was  found,  in  which  he  revoked  his  bequest  to  the 
National  Gallery  in  London,  and  bequeathed  the  French 
paintings  to  the  City  of  Dublin.  It  was  made  in  his 
own  hand-writing  just  before  his  last  voyage  to 
America.  But  he  forgot  to  have  his  signature  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  consequently  the  codicil  was  not  regarded 
as  legal,  although  his  wishes  were  manifest.  After 
the  refusal  of  his  projected  ideas,  he  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  being  commissioned  to  form  two  important 
collections,  the  modern  paintings  for  the  Picture 
Gallery  founded  by  Lady  Phillips  at  Johannesburg,  and 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters  for  the  gallery 
presented  to  Cape  Town  by  Mr.  Michaehs. 

The  year  before  his  death  he  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  He  had  previously 
been  knighted.  So  at  least  some  reparation  was  made 
to  him  for  the  discourteous  treatment  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  His  last  act 
of  generosity  was  made  on  his  final  voyage  to  America. 
At  the  time  he  was  in  difficulties  for  money,  but  learn¬ 
ing  that  two  of  his  important  paintings  had  been  sold, 
he  cabled  to  Messrs.  Christie’s  an  offer  of  £10,000 
for  a  portrait  to  be  painted  by  Sargent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society.  He  met  an  untimely  death 
in  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  Thus  passed  away  a  most  generous-minded  man. 
He  not  only  gave  paintings  to  the 'value  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  'to  art  galleries,  but  was  equally  free  with 
gifts  to  his  friends  and  help  to  needy  artists.  The 
story  of  his  career  has  been  sympathetically  told  by 
Lady  Gregory',  though  in  desultory  manner,  inter¬ 
woven  with  extracts  from  appreciative  correspondence 
and  anecdotes  from  his  friends.  She  evidently  treated 
him  almost  as  a  son. 

THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Democracy  and  the  British  Empire.  By.  F.  J.  C. 

Hearnshaw.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THESE  reprinted  lectures  of  Professor  Hearnshaw 
on  representative  institutions  and  empire  recall 
vividly  the  “  Political  Science  A  ”  section  of  the  His- 
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lory  Tripos,  as  it  used  to  be  expounded  many  years 
ago.  The  development  of  representative  institutions  in 
England,  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  the  United  States; 
centralized  and  decentralized  federations;  election  and 
referendum,  senates  and  upper  chambers,  all  the  old 
issues  and  theses  are  debated  here,  with  an  added 
warning  regarding  the  dangers  to  the  State  presented 
by  industrial  direct  action.  The  book  is  one  of  those 
of  which  the  significance  lies  in  its  omissions,  lor 
with  one  exception  it  contains  nothing  more  than  what 
used  to  be  the  commonplaces  of  the  lecture-room. 

The  exception  relates  to  the  constitutional  tradition 
of  the  colonists  who  founded  the  United  States.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hearnshaw  makes  the  excellent  point  that  their 
tradition  went  back  directly  to  “  the  mediaeval  guilds, 
the  merchant  companies,  the  chartered  corporation  and 
the  Licensed  and  privileged  confraternities  of  colonial 
adventurers,”  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  colonies 
were  actually  founded,  not  by  the  State  at  all,  but  by 
individual  Englishmen,  who,  whether  merchants  or 
religionists,  “  had  had  long  and  hereditary  experience 
in  the  democratic  business  of  county  or  borough  court, 
of  quarter  and  petty  sessions,  of .  merchant  company 
or  committee  of  plantations.  They  were  accustomed 
to  work  together;  they  were  habituated  to  methods  of 
election  and  debate;  they  were  familiar  with  responsi¬ 
bility;  they  knew  the  world.”  The  point  is  well  made; 
and  it  goes  far,  in  combination  with  the  laissez-faire  of 
the  British  Government,  to  explain  the  success  of  our 
people  in  colonial  adventure.  I  his  chapter  dealing 
with  the  early  development  of  representative  institu¬ 
tions  in  America  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  in  the 
book;  but  the  intelligent  Martian  would  never  gather 
from  it  that  the  “  democrats  ”  who  made  the  Ameri¬ 
can  revolution  were  largely,  as  a  recent  writer  has  put 
it,  a  society  of  prosperous  slave-owners.  They  were 
“  democrats,”  and  that  is  sufficient  for  the  author’s 
generalisations. 

The  failure  of  the  book  as  an  essay  in  applied  politi¬ 
cal  science  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Professor  treats 
the  decade  from  1909  to  1919  as  if  it  had  not  been. 
There  are,  indeed,  one  or  two  passing  references  to  the 
War,  made  in  a  style  which  recalls  a  desk  at  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Information  rather  than  a  Chair  of  History. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  and  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  Apart  from 
these  references,  the  decade  from  1909  to  1919  is  con¬ 
sidered  unworthy  of  attention  in  a  study  of  modern 
democratic  government.  The  class-war  campaign  be¬ 
gun  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  whose  mantle  has  now' 
fallen  on  other  shoulders,  the  development  during  the 
War  of  Government  by  Press  suggestion  and  by  mob- 
rule  acting  through  a  dictator,  the  new  bureaucracy — 
these  factors  which  together  have  changed  the  face  of 
government  in  this  country,  are  left  unnoticed.  What 
the  professor  told  his  audience  in  London,  Sheffield, 
and  Edinburgh  about  representative  institutions  is 
what  he  was  told  about  them  by  Freeman,  Mill,  and 
Bagehot.  These  generalisations  of  those  authorities 
were  true  in  their  time,  but  they  are  not  true  now.  The 
Press,  the  trade  union  and  economic  imperialism  were 
in  their  present  form  unknown  sixty  years  ago.  We 
are  dealing  to-day  writh  different  conditions;  also  with 
different  people.  But  Professor  Hearnshaw  still  cons 
over  the  old  lessons.  “  Now  representative  democracy 
is  elective  aristocracy,  and  there  is  nothing  in  either  the 
dictum  of  Cleon  or  the  records  of  history  to  suggest 
that  the  defects  w'hich  disqualify  a  direct  democracy  to 
exercise  dominion  over  dependencies  necessarily  exist  in 
representatives  chosen  because  of  their  high  character 
and  expert  skill.”  (Italics  ours).  How  many  of  the 
present  or  the  last  House  of  Commons  were  chosen  for 
their  high  character  and  expert  skill?  Or  again,  argu¬ 


ing  against  the  Referendum  and  in  favour  of  the  un¬ 
limited  sovereignty  of  the  legislature,  the  Professoi 
says  : — ‘‘The  prime  duty  of  the  electorate  in  the 
modern  State  is  to  determine  broad  general  principles 
of  government  and  to  choose  representatives  to  apply 
them  in  paiticular  cases  and  carry  them  out.  The  de¬ 
tailed  business  of  legislation,  administration  and  ad¬ 
judication  is  infinitely  too  complex  to  be  attended  to 
by  any  but  experts  of  high  ability  who  can  devote  in¬ 
dividual  attention  to  it.”  (Italics  ours).  The  senti¬ 
ment  is  irreproachable,  of  course;  but  what  application 
has  it  to  the  modern  English  institutions  which  he  is 
discussing?  Would  he  consider  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  or  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Transport  Ministry,  as 
‘ ■  experts  of  high  ability  ”  in  legislation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  respectively  ? 

Two  generations  ago  these  discussions  would  have 
been  apposite;  to-day  they  are  irrelevant.  Writing 
in  1867,  Bagehot  suggested  that  the  Reform  Act  of 
that  year  might  cause  many  changes  in  the  working  of 
representative  government.  His  forecast,  and  the 
reasoning  of  Maine’s  ‘  Popular  Government  ’  and  of 
Sir  James  Stephen’s  1  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity’ 
were  being  justified  before  the  War.  That  catastro¬ 
phe  has  hastened  by  a  generation  or  two  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  of  democratic  government  w'hich  the 
Victorian  publicists  knew.  Democratic  government, 
as  we  have  it  to-day,  is  something  very  different  from 
what  they  had  in  mind.  To  the  process  of  dissolution 
and  change  Professor  Hearnshaw  is  indifferent. 

The  result  of  ignoring  the  rapid  development  of 
democracy  during  the  last  decade,  is  that  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  “  direct  action  ”  in  1919  and  1920,  on  which 
the  Professor  comments  with  justifiable  severity,  ap¬ 
pear  in  his  book,  not  as  a  series  of  phenomena  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  political  and  economic  policy  of  the  last  ten 
years,  but  as  due  simply  to  malice  prepense  on  the 
part  of  a  few  Labour  leaders,  which  can  be  charmed 
away  by  Political  Science  A. 

Such,  we  infer,  is  also  the  view  of  the  “  influential 
quarters,”  which,  the  Professor  tells  us  in  his  Preface, 
“  expressed  a  strong  wish  ”  that  these  lectures  should 
be  published.  The  motive  of  the  “  strong  wish,” 
was,  we  presume,  that  of  “  educating  our  masters  ”; 
and  the  omissions  of  the  lectures  which  were  to  do  the 
educating  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  mentality  of  the 
“  quarters  ”  which  to-day  are  “  influential.”  It  now 
becomes  easier  to  understand  how  it  is  that  the  political 
and  legislative  follies  of  the  last  ten  years  still  con¬ 
tinue.  We  are  left  wondering  whether  the  academic 
detachment  of  King’s  College,  London,  extends  to  the 
Isis  and  the  Cam. 

ARTIFICIAL  TRAGEDY. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  William  Alexander.  Edited 
by  L.  E.  Kastner  and  H.  B.  Charlton.  Vol.  I. 
Longmans.  28s.  net. 

LTHOUGH  Sir  William  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Stirling,  was  an  eminent  poet  and  dramatist  in 
his  day,  he  completely  escaped  the  “  insult  of  popular 
success.”  Indeed,  as  a  true-begotten  Senecan,  he  was 
hardly  likely  to  prosper  with  a  pit  which  had  known 
Shakespeare  as  intimately  as  we  to-day  know  Mr. 
Shawv  In  Court  circles,  on  the  other  hand,  and  among 
the  litterati  who  fawned  upon  ‘‘  our  James,”  he  was 
very  highly  esteemed  indeed.  So  good  a  poet  as 
William  Habington  addressed  him  in  such  w'ords  as  : 

‘‘Nor  shall  your  day  ere  set,  till  the  S.unne  shall 
From  the  blind  Heaven  like  a  cinder  fall.” 

A  gentleman  of  the  Royal  bedchamber,  one  John 
Murray,  in  a  sonnet,  declared  his  tragedies  to  be  more 
“  divinely  done  ”  than  those  of  Sophocles,  Euripides 
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or  Hischylus;  while  another  bard,  one  Walter  Quin, 
who  appears  to  have  held  some  tutorial  or  domestic 
post  at  the  court,  assured  him  that  he  “  matched 
Homer  at  his  sweetest.”  Yet  after  his  death  in  1640, 
his  poems  were  not  collected  until  1870-2,  and  the 
edition  then  brought  out  (edited  by  Robert  Alison  and 
published  in  Glasgow)  was  limited  to  350  copies,  and 
has  now  practically  disappeared.  As  its  text  was  un¬ 
trustworthy,  and  its  editing  indifferent,  its  evanishment 
is  perhaps  no  great  matter.  In  any  case,  the  edition 
now  emerging  from  Manchester  University,  makes  rich 
amends. 

About  a  third  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  by  a 
scholarly  Introduction  setting  forth  the  history  of  the 
Jjenecan  Tradition  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  and 
its  influence  in  the  Renaissance.  The  tradition  is, 
of  course,  exemplified  best  in  the  tragedies  of  Corneille 
and  Racine,  and  it  survived  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  those  of  Alfieri.  There  are  signs 
of  it  in  Shakespeare,  though  one  of  the  many  glories  of 
“  our  ever-living  poet  ”  is  that  he  so  splendidly  freed 
himself  from  it.  Ben  Jonson,  with  his  more  “  classic  ” 
task,  was  loyal  to  it,  and  suffered  accordingly.  Even 
in  Italy  to-day,  we  imagine  that  Shakespeare,  with  his 
quick  action  and  general  vitality,  is  esteemed  above 
Alfieri,  to  say  nothing  of  Trissino  and  Cinthio,  who  so 
sparkled  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  whole  crowd 
of  other  Italian  writers  of  tragedy,  whose  very  names 
are  now  almost  forgotten.  These  men  all  wrote  long 
descriptive  speeches  that  were  splendid  rhetoric,  but 
neither  drama  nor  life.  They  never  worked  at  a  living 
national  art.  Therefore,  they  were  not  true  artists. 
Neither  was  Alexander  a  true  artist.  The  editors  of 
this  volume  candidly  rank  him  very  humbly  on  the 
aesthetic  side. 

Yet  we  may  confess  to  having  read  the  four 
‘  Monarchicke  Tragedies,’  here  reprinted,  with  much 
interest.  No  audience  of  to-day  would  sit  through  one 
of  them.  Their  interminable  speeches  and  ancient 
machinery  would  empty  any  house  in  less  than  an 
hour.  In  the  study,  on  the  other  hand,  they  become 
quite  readable.  There  is  much  quaintness  in  these  long 
stretches  of  rhymed  quatrains.  Often,  too,  there  is 
much  energy,  as  where,  e.g.  :in  the  tragedy 
‘  Croesus,’  young  Atis  cried  to  his  father  (the  old 
spelling  and  odd  punctuation  are  reproduced)  : 

“  Must  I  in  vile  repose  inglorious  lie  ! 

Lie  like  a  wanton  by  vaine  thoughts  bewitch’d  ! 
Who  spoild  of  force,  effeminately  lives, 

A  Peacok  poore,  with  painted  pennes  enrich’d?  ” 
Our  bard  is  not  always  so  happy  as  here.  In  the  same 
tragedy,  for  instance,  the  remorseful  Adrastus 
exclaims  : 

“  I’ll  goe  indeed  whom  all  the  world  detests, 

Who  have  no  intrest  in  the  fields  of  blisse, 

And  barbarize  amoqgst  the  brutish  beasts, 

Where  Tigers  rage,  Toades  spue,  and  Serpents 
hisse.” 

which  almost  reads  like  something  out  of  ‘  The 
Critic.’  So  also  does  the  following  display  of  thrust 
and  parry  between  Solon  and  zEsope  in  the  same 
tragedy  : 

ASsope.  Who  come  to  Court,  must  with  Kings 
faults  comport. 

Solon.  Who  come  to  Court,  should  truth  to 
Kings  report. 

Aisope.  A  wise  man  at  their  imperfections  winkes. 

Solon.  An  honest  man  will  tell  them  what  he 
thinkes.  .  .  . 

Assope.  By  this  you  should  their  indignation 
finde. 

Solon.  Yet  have  the  warrant  of  a  perfect 
minde.  .  .  . 

AZsope.  It’s  good  to  be  still  by  the  Prince 
approv’d. 

Solon.  It’s  better  to  be  upright,  though  not 
lov’d. 

—irresistibly  recalling  the  passage  of  “  small-sword 
logic  ”  between  Tilburina  and  the  Governor  in  Act  II., 
scene  2,  of  that  inimitable  burlesque.  The  fact  is, 
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artificiality  is  spread  thickly  over  all  these  Alexander 
tragedies.  When  the  heartbroken  Coelia,  the  widow 
of  the  dead  Prince  Atis,  enters  to  make  her  moan,  she 
begins  as  follows  : 

“  Ah  !  am  I  forc’d  out  of  afflictions  store, 

For  my  mindes  ease  a  few  sad  words  to  straine?” 
Her  “  few  sad  words  ”  extend  to  150  lines,  and 
conclude  in  this  conventional  fashion  : 

“  Since  first  thy  body  did  enrich  the  tombe, 

In  this  spoil’d  world  my  eye  no  pleasure  sees, 

And  Atis,  Atis,  Loe  I  come,  I  come, 

To  be  thy  mate,  amongst  the  Myrtle  trees.” 

— not  a  single  word  of  which  contains  a  spark  of 
genuine  feeling. 

The  edition  will  appeal  to  literary  students  and 
scholars  rather  than  to  “  the  general.”  A  com¬ 
parison  of  Alexander’s  tragedy,  ‘  Julius  Caesar,’  with 
Shakespeare’s,  both  founded  on  Plutarch,  is  intensely 
interesting,  and  amply  suffices  to  explain  how  the 
Senecan  tradition  met  its  death  in  England.  The 
volume  (which  is  prefixed  with  a  portrait,  said  to  be 
vera  effigies,  and  suggesting  a  resemblance  to  Henri 
Quatre)  does  infinite  honour  to  its  editors,  also  to  the 
■Manchester  University  Press  and  the  Scottish  Text 
Society  which  have  co-operated  in  producing  it. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  ADVENT  OF  MISS  ETHEL  FRANK.— Miss  Ethel 
Frank,  an  American,  is  fairly  modest,  even  though  she  does 
things  on  a  liberal  scale  ;  and  her  artistic  methods  are  decidedly 
reticent,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  her  favour.  Also  she  is 
going  the  right  way  to  work — assuming  her  to  possess  the  requi¬ 
site  resources  of  voice  and  pocket — in  accomplishing  a  thorough 
and  complete  artistic  training,  followed  by  the  prestige  of  a 
European  success,  before  she  proceeds  to  invade  the  musical 
strongholds  of  the  United  States.  That  is  a  far  wiser  plan  than 
trying  to  do  it  the  other  way  round.  It  is  not  easy,  as  a  rule, 
to  attract  serious  notice  in  this  opera-less  metropolis  ;  but  if  the 
concert-room  be  your  goal  and  you  can  afford  to  engage  our 
biggest  orchestras  for  a  couple  of  concerts  at  Queen’s  Hall  in 
March  and  April,  with  Mr.  Albert  Coates  and  Sir  Henry  Wood 
for  conductors,  then  the  chances  are  assuredly  in  favour  of  your 
gaining  wide  attention. 

Miss  Ethel  Frank  has  proceeded  on  the  lines  indicated,  and, 
so  far,  with  entire  success.  It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  she 
made  no  bid  in  her  initial  programme  for  consideration  as  a 
coloratura  soprano  of  the  ordinary  operatic  type.  She  proved  this 
by  one  thing  alone — the  fact  that  she  placed  the  ancient  operatic 
battle-horse,  ‘  Regnava  nel  silenzio,’  from  Donizetti’s  ‘  Lucia,’ 
at  the  very  end  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  her  programme,  as 
most  accredited  Tetrazzinis  and  Melbas  would  do.  It  was  there 
just  to  show  that  she  could  sing  it,  that  was  all.  But  Miss 
Frank  has  probably  studied  longer  in  France  than  in  Italy,  and 
her  predilection  lies  most  in  the  direction  of  French  music — 
modern  for  choice.  '  Here  she  is  justified  once  more,  and  by  the 
fact  that  her  voice,  whilst  flexible,  sweet,  musical  in  quality,  and 
impeccable  in  intonation,  does  not  possess  an  extraordinary  com¬ 
pass,  remarkable  brilliancy  of  timbre,  or  unusual  penetrative 
power.  It  is  not  so  much  the  beauty  of  the  voice  itself,  or  its 
volume,  as  its  delicate  texture  and  elasticity,  the  purity  of  line 
and  phrasing,  the  smoothness  of  sostenuto,  the  ease  and  charm 
of  delivery,  that  render  delightful  the  art  of  this  singer.  More¬ 
over,  she  enunciates  distinctly,  her  French  accent  is  good,  and 
she  has  mastered  the  declamatory  style  of  the  Debussy-Ravel 
school,  as  demonstrated  in  the  latter’s  ‘  Scheherazade  ’  airs  and 
the  songs  by  Camille  Erlanger,  Delage,  and  Rh<;n4-Baton. 
Whether  her  tone  might  not  be  made  to  develop  strength  without 
losing  aught  of  its  sweetness  time  will  perhaps  show.  Mean¬ 
while,  during  her  sojourn  in  London,  she  might  with  advantage 
learn  the  true  traditional  rendering  of  Handel’s  ‘  Lusingh^  piu 
care  ’  and  Haydn’s  ‘  My  mother  bids  me,’  which  somebody  has 
mis-taught  her.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  listen  to  an  artist  so 
painstaking,  so  intelligent,  and  so  obviously  sincere. 

A  NEW  IMPORTATION  FROM  GERMANY.  The  ‘  Prelude 
to  a  Drama,’  played  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  Symphony  Concert  on 
Saturday,  is  the  composition  of  a  certain  Herr  Paul  Schreker, 
who  is  said  to  be  now  in  the  leading  rank  of  German  futurist 
musicians.  We  should  not  wonder.  His  music  sounds  like  it. 
To  attempt  a  description  of  the  piece,  even  were  that  possible, 
would  be  a  waste  of  language  and  of  space  ;  for  anything  more 
boring  and  ineffectual  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine,  and 
our  sense  of  duty  does  not  carry  us  to  the  same  lengths  as  it 
does  Sir  Henry  Wood,  who  consented  to  overburden  with  this 
pretentious  stuff  a  programme  of  outrageous  proportions.  The 
hall  emptied  immediately  after  it  at  5.10,  because  the  limp  and 
weary  audience  no  longer  had  the  stomach  for  Richard  Strauss’s 
‘  Don  Juan,’  which  was  to  administer  the  final  blow.  Happily 
we  had  at  least  enjoyed  a  spirited  performance  of  Tchaikovsky’s 
•  Pathetic  ’  symphony  and  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick’s  classical  read¬ 
ing  of  Beethoven’s  pianoforte  concerto  in  C  minor.  A  new 
Danish  tenor  had  also  sung  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  Yes,  it  was 
a  long  concert. 
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LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.— The  seventh  concert 
of  the  series  on  Monday  evening  was  rather  less  interesting  than 
usual  But  people  go  nowadays  to  see  Mr.  Coates  conduct  and 
study  the  programme  when  they  get  there  ;  which  has  good  re¬ 
sults  in  a  financial  sense.  We  could  not  gather  why  Messrs. 
Sammons  and  Felix  Salmond  should  have  played  the  double  con¬ 
certo  of  Brahms  in  place  of  that  by  Delius,  but  the  change  was 
of  no  consequence,  for  in  reality  the  Brahms  is  much  the  greater 
work  of  the  two.  A  pleasant  novelty  was  the  symphonic  poem 
by  Mr  Lawrence  Collingwood,  whose  work,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  we  selected  as  the  best  at  the  recent  concert  of  the  Patron  s 
Fund’ at  the  Royal  College.  He  must  learn,  however,  to  express 
himself  more  laconically,  and  not  to  exaggerate  effects  of  colour 

and  contrast.  ,  ...  . 

At  her  recital  at  Wigmore  Hall  on  the  same  day  Miss  Gladys 
Clark  played  some  duet  sonatas  with  Mr.  O’Connor-Morris,  and 
her  technical  finish  and  musical  intelligence  amply  justified  the 
eclecticism  in  her  programme. 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE.  By  the 
Comte  de  Soissons.  (Lane  :  12s.  6d.  net.)  This  is  some  of  the  very 
lightest  work  that  ever  called  itself  history.  The  headings  of  a 
few  chapters  may  suffice:  ‘  Caprices,’  ‘  Chronique  Scandaleuse, 

‘  The  Smart  Set.’  The  facts  given  disappear  in  the  flood  of 
gossip,  and  unfortunately  any  spirit  and  charm  which  the  style 
may  have  possessed  in  French  has  been  lost  in  the  translation, 
which  is  stilted  and  awkward.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is  the 
way  it  is  turned  out,  with  excellent  print  and  paper,  and  some 
charming  photogravures. 

CHARLES  LAMB.  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.  Edited 
by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  (Cambridge  Llniversity  Press  :  4s. 
net.)  This  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  annotated  issues  of 
Lamb  in  the  ‘  Pitt  Press  Series.’  He  has  already  done  the 
4  Essays  ’  and  the  4  Last  Essays,’  and  now  he  has  added  the  best 
things  outside  those  well-known  collections.  The  notes,  in  whic  , 
of  course,  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  research  of  Mr.  Lucas 
and  others,  explain  all  that  is  doubtful  or  obscure,  though  we 
could  wish  occasionally  for  more  examples  to  fix  a  meaning  in 
the  mind,  where  antique  English  is  used.  Lamb,  to  use  his  own 
paradox,  “  wrote  for  antiquity,”  and  some  of  his  writing  hete 
may  be  tedious  to  young  readers  as  too  thickly  studded  with 
Latin  tags,  or  English  which  requires  a  knowledge  of  that 
tongue  schoolboys  never  reach.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
in  this  volume  which  presents  Lamb  at  his  best,  on  Shakespeare, 
on  his  intimate  Coleridge,  on  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  on  himself, 
in  a  brief  fragment  of  autobiography.  We  should  like  young  boys 
and  girls  to  appreciate  the  flavour  of  these  things  ;  but  we  have 
our  suspicions  that  they  will  not,  unless  they  are  assisted  by  an 
exceptional  teacher. 

'THE  LOEB  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.— Plato.  II.  Theaetetus, 
Sophist,  translated  by  H.  N.  Fowler.  Sallust,  translated  by 
I  C  Rolfe.  Quintilian,  translated  by  H.  E.  Butler,  vol.  1. 
(Heinemann  :  each  10s.  net.)  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the 
translation  of  Plato  is  proceeding  in  this  very  useful  series, 
though  the  present  instalment  is  not  equal  in  interest  to  the  hrst. 
Plato’s  dialectic  is  of  less  interest  to  the  average  reader  than  his 
study  of  character  ;  but  both  dialogues,  though  tedious  here  and 
there,  have  their  good  points.  Mr.  Fowler  is  clear  in  his  trans¬ 
lation,  but  we  cannot  call  him  graceful.  For  instance,  a  sentence 
like,  “  What  a  man  he  is  who  you  say  is  in  danger!  ”  does  an 
injustice  to  the  idiomatic  Greek,  because  it  seems  awkward  and 
unnatural  in  English.  Prof.  Rolfe  submitted  a  complete  trans¬ 
lation  of  Sallust ;  but  what  the  general  editors  decided  to  print 
will  be  sufficient  for  most  people.  The  brief  style  of  Sallust 
has  been  a  difficulty  ;  and  we  think  that  occasionally  the  trans¬ 
lator  might  have  been  less  given  to  expand  and  paraphrase.  Still 
his  plea  may  stand  that  clearness  is  the  important  thing.  Prof. 
Butler’s  ‘  Quintilian  ’  should  be  a  boon  to  many  who.  have  to 
study  that ~sound,  if  unduly  conservative  critic.  Quintilian  had 
his  pedantries,  but  he  was  full  of  good  sense,  and  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  world  which  has  no  use  for  mere  rhetoric  unless 
it  is  effective.  Prof.  Butler  usually  translates  well,  but  we  notice 
that  at  III,  vii,  27,  he  has  fallen  into  “  in  connexion  with,”  a 
stupid  circumlocution  which  belongs  to  the  common  or  urban 
journalist,  and  seems  unnecessary  in  the  passage  cited. 

THE  POETRY  OF  JOHN  DRYDEN.  By  Mark  Van  Doren. 
(New  York  :  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.)  Unfortunately  this  book 
is  heavily  written  with  no  grace  of  style  ;  for  it  is  a  sound  and 
understanding  exposition  of  the  merits  of  Dryden,  a  poet  who 
has  been  generally  neglected  by  the  present  uncritical  age.  Yet, 
as  Mr.  Van  Doren  says,  he  had  “  the  richest  commenting  mind 
that  English  poetry  has  known,”  and  it  is  a  pity  that  so  much  of 
his  power  was  lavished  on  occasional  poetry  and  more  or  less 
official  panegyrics.  He  is  at  his  best  in  his  prologues  and  epi¬ 
logues,  and  we  have  always  been  surprised  that  they  have  not 
become  familiar  in  many  lines,  like  the  best  things  of  Pope. 
We  know  that  Mr.  Van  Doren  has^  excellent  taste  and  judgment 
when  we  find  him  praising  the  fine*  paraphrase  of  Horace,  Odes, 
III,  29. 

“  Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own  : 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say  : 

To-morrow,  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day.” 
Among  later  poets  Keats  was  Dryden ’s  scholar  to  his  great  advan¬ 
tage,  as  ‘  Lamia  ’  shows,  and,  if  a  taste  for  narrative  poetry 
returns,  it  is  to  Dryden  that  judicious  bards  will  go  as  their 
exemplar. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  GOEBEN  AND  BRESLAU.  By 
Admiral  Sir  A.  Berkeley  Milne,  Bart.  (Nash  :  6s.  net.)  Ad¬ 
miral  Milne  is  on  the  defensive  against  the  account  given  of  the 
celebrated  escape  of  the  two  German  ships  in  the  Official  His- 
tory  of  the  War.’  His  account  of  the  proceedings  taken  by  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet  is  admirably  clear  and  concise,  and  even,  the 
lay  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  the  situation  clearly  before  his  mind. 

THE  STORY  OF  JOHN  SOUTHERN,  by  W.  Williamson 
(Gyldendal,  6s.  net),  is  the  record  of  an  unadventurous  mind  in 
a  quiet  country  town.  It  tells  how  John  Southern,  on  the  verge 
of  middle  age,  was  almost  roused  to  ambition  by  a  friendship 
with  Frances  Hythe,  who  was  brought  into  touch  with  him  by 
acting  as  a  temporary  clerk  in  the  office  where  he  worked.  The 
friendship  turned  to  love,  but  both  were  too  much  afraid  of  loss 
to  go  further.  The  book  is  charged  with  the  spirit  of  an  English 
autumn  day. 

TONY  THE  EXCEPTIONAL,  by  W.  E.  Norris  (Hutchinson, 
8s.  6d.  net),  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  is^  so  exceptionally  a 
slave  to  friendship  as  to  make  the  reader  want  to  shake  him. 
Otherwise  the  story  is  on  familiar  lines,  the  course  of  true  love 
between  a  nice  young  girl  and  a  weak  nice  young  man  runs  un¬ 
easily,  because  the  young  man  has  no  money  and  thinks  of.  marry¬ 
ing  a  rich  widow,  and  even  the  friends  timely  aid  is  misundet- 
stood.  The  book  is,  of  course,  well  put  together  and  easily  read. 


FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

PRIVILEGE,  by  Michael  Sadleir  (Constable,  8s.  6d.  net),  is  a 
very  good  piece  of  work.  It  opens  with  the  funeral  of  Lord 
Whern  some  years  before  the  war,  and  closes  with  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  by  his  third  son  (the  narrator)  of  the  title  which  has  ulti¬ 
mately  descended  to  him,  and  his  adoption  of  foreign  nationality 
to  marry  his  brother’s  widow.  The  story  shows  the  failure  of 
the  English  aristocracy  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  new  social 
order,  and  though,  when  we  read  of  a  baronetcy  of  Henry  VIII’s 
time  and  the  prospect  of  a  son  of  a  marriage  null  and  void  in 
England  succeeding  to  an  English  peerage,  we  may  doubt  the 
author’s  technical  qualification  for  writing  on  the  subject,  he 
has  got  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  The  book  is  well  written  and 
admirably  printed. 

THE  HEAD  OF  THE  HOUSE,  by  Harold  Bindloss  (Ward, 
Lock,  7s.  net),  is  one  of  Mr.  Bindloss’s  sound  and  healthy  stories 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  first  in  Western  Canada,  then  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  lastly  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  all 
places  the  spirit  of  which  the  author  is  unusually  qualified  to 
deal  with.  The  story  revolves  round  the  character  of  Barbara 
Hyslop,  her  rebellion  against  the  care  of  her  elders,  her  salvation 
in  trouble  by  Lister,  a  young  Canadian,  her  return  home,  and 
the  winning  of  her  hand  by  a  man  who  saves  her  step-father’s 
fortunes  at  their  lowest  ebb  for  her  sake.  It  is  a  good  story 
with  a  happy  ending  by  a  practised  writer. 

THE  BLACK  BLANKET,  by  Maxwell  Laurie  (Werner  Laurie, 
8s.  6d.  net)  is  the  story  of  the  youth  of  David  Sheldon,  whose 
life’s  happiness  is  nearly  wrecked,  since  he  is  the  son  of  a 
Southern  gentleman,  by  the  suspicion  of  black  blood  in  his 
mother’s  parentage.  The  story  is  ably  constructed,  and  well 
told,  and  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  the  one  story  that  every  writer 
can  tell,  gives  hope  of  a  new  and  powerful  novelist.  It  is  plea¬ 
sant  to  meet  an  American  tale  without  the  sickly  sweetness  of 
American  fiction. 

THE  GREAT  ACCIDENT,  by  Ben  Ames  Williams  (Mills  and 
Boon,  8s.  6d.  net),  is  the  raising  of  a  rather  dissipated  young  man 
by  an  accident  of  local  politics  to  the  position  of  mayor  of  his  town 
instead  of  his  father,  who  was  intriguing  for  it.  The  effect  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  young  man,  and  of  his  elevation  on  his  friends, 
true  and  false,  makes  a  very  good  story ;  while  the  picture  of 
life  in  the  little  town  to  which  the  action  is  confined  enforces  the 
difference  between  American  and  English  notions  of  democracy. 
The  book  is  really  amusing  and  clever,  interesting  from  first 
to  last  to  the  serious  reader  as  well  as  to  those  only  in  search 
of  a  good  story. 
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SPORT 

WHEN  there  are  Rugby  fixtures  at  Black- 
heath,  Twickenham  and  Richmond,  the 
tendency  is  to  repair  to  the  last  ground, 
as  being  the  most  accessible.  Last  Saturday’s 
match  between  the  United  Services  and  Lon¬ 
don  Scottish,  resulted  in  a  two  points  win  for  the 
visiting  team  (n  points  to  9),  after  a  vigorous,  if 
lather  scrambling,  game.  The  Services  lacked  their 
five  Internationals,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  H.  Maxwell,  though 
he  figured  on  the  programme,  did  not  turn  out  for  the 
Scottish.  During  the  first  half  the  Services  were 
seldom  beyond  their  own  “  twenty -five,”  and  when  the 
second  half  was  nearing  its  close,  they  were  six  points 
down,  with  Mr.  Maxwell-Hyslop  off  the  field  through 
an  injury.  But  Mr.  Head  bestirred  himself  to  some 
purpose  at  left  centre  three-quarter,  and  had  a  hand  in 
an  unexpected  try  and  goal.  Both  sides  tackled  hard 
and  low,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  King,  who,  though  little  of 
stature  is  great  of  heart,  was  prominent  in  the  loose 
for  the  Scottish. 


The  M.C.C.  tour  ended  with  a  blaze  of  glory  and 
a  huge  score  against  South  Australia.  This  distinc¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  worth  much  and  comes  a  little 
late.  The  team  has  been  a  grave  disappointment  to 
its  admirers,  and  its  chief  star  Hobbs,  is  very  far  from 
being  first  in  the  Test  Match  averages.  Not  only 
were  all  these  lost,  but  also  a  match  with  New  South 
Wales,  which  concentrates  a  surprising  amount  of 
Australian  cricket  ability.  When  the  Australians  start 
playing  here  this  summer,  it  will  be  a  pretty  stiff  busi¬ 
ness  to  beat  them.  We  have  hopes  of  it,  however,  if 
a  right  choice  of  players  is  made.  Climate  and  the 
wickets  which  go  with  it  count  for  much.  Our  most 
evident  need  is  a  googlie  bowler  like  Mr.  Mailey.  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Bettington  will  do  the  trick.  Last  year  he 
puzzled  batsmen;  this  year  let  us  hope  that  he  will 
get  them  out. 

Mr.  Gregory  is  said  not  to  be  so  fast  as  he  was ; 
but  on  recent  records  he  is  distinctly  better  than  any 
bowler  of  his  sort  in  this  country ;  and  he  is  able  to 
keep  going  for  some  time.  Strength  counts  for  a  great 
deal  in  fast  bowling,  and  training  as  well.  The  best 
of  them  do1  not  last,  as  a  rule,  more  than  five  years  or 
so.  The  all-rounder,  like  Mr.  Macartney,  is  the  most 
valuable  player  of  all,  and  one  of  Australia’s  great 
points  has  been  the  ability  of  'her  bowlers  to  make  runs. 
There  really  seems  no  reason  why  a  bowler  should  not 
take  batting  seriously,  especially  as,  going  in  late,  he 
is  not  called  upon  to  make  runs  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Boatrace,  if  rowed  now,  would  not  be  a  close 
thing.  At  present  Cambridge  appear  to  be  well  ahead 
of  Oxford  in  their  form.  Thechanges  in  the  stroke  have 
been  all  against  the  latter;  but  they  will  not  have  the 
risk  of  going  stale;  and  the  latest  work  may  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference.  Cambridge  rowed  a  full 
course  against  a  scratch  crew  on  Wednesday,  and  the 
time — a  second  under  22  minutes— was  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  since  they  did  not  attempt  their  quickest  pace, 
and  were  hampered  by  rough  water.  Oxford  have  not 
recently  attempted  any  such  trial,  and  have  been  doing 
light  work. 


The  lawn  tennis  matches  between  London  and  Paris, 
now'  being  played  on  the  Dulwich  Covered  Courts, 
are  producing  some  good  play.  M.  Brugnon  beat 
Mr.  A.  E.  Beamish  and  has  obviously  improved,  but 
although  a  neat,  dapper  player,  he  will  never  be  in  the 
first  flight  unless  he  develops  more  power.  Mr. 
Mavrogordato,  playing  with  Mr.  Beamish,  again 
proved  himself  a  great  doubles  player,  but  another 
excellent  London  pair,  Messrs.  A.  D.  Prebble  and  S. 
N.  Doust,  went  dovm  before  M.  Gobert  and  M. 
Laurentz.  From  New  York  comes  the  news  of  the 
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draw  for  the  first  round  of  the  Davis  Cup.  We  note 
that  Great  Britain  has  drawn  against  Spain,  and 
Canada  against  Australasia,  while  Japan  will  meet  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  result  of  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  is  a  proof, 
if  one  be  needed,  of  the  utter  untrustworthiness  of 
sporting  prophets.  The  horses  who  got  places  were 
the  following — we  add  the  odds  in  brackets  : — 
Soranus  (33  to  1),  Senhora  (20  to  1),  Queen’s  Guild 
(100  to  1).  There  was  some,  excuse  for  suspicion  of 
Soranus,  as,  after  being  made  favourite  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  race,  he  broke  down,  and  it  was  not  thought 
that  he  could  be  patched  up  sufficiently  to  be  a  serious 
competitor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  fair  race  he 
won  easily.  As  for  Poltava,  Earna,  and  Valentine 
A’ ox,  they  were  nowhere,  though  they  were  fancied  by 
many  admirers. 

We  observe  that  the  Nottingham  Football  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Tuesday  last  secured  the  conviction  of  a  centre- 
forward,  who,  after  being  sent  off  the  field,  assaulted 
the  referee  by  throwing  boots  at  him  and  hitting  him. 
The  magistrate  imposed  what  is  called  a  “  smart  fine.” 
We  hope  it  was  something  substantial,  for  this  dirty 
sort  of  blackguardism  ought  to  be  unthinkable  in  Eng¬ 
lish  sport.  All  players  who  make  wilful  attacks  either 
on  the  referee  or  their  opponents,  ought  to  be  severely 
dealt  with  by  the  football  authorities.  We  fear,  how¬ 
ever — or  rather,  we  know — that  the  standard  of 
‘‘clean  ”  play  within  the  rules  of  the  Association  is 
very  far  from  what  it  should  be.  Offenders  escape 
who  are  known  by  plenty  of  onlookers  to  deserve 
severe  punishment. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  team  does  lose  by  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  its  players.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  on 
Tuesday,  G.  Marshall,  the  left-back  of  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Wanderers,  was  suspended  for  fourteen  days 
for  misconduct  in  a  League  match  on  February  24th 
This  means  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  play  for  the 
Wanderers  in  the  Cup-tie  semi-final  against  Cardiff 
City  at  Liverpool  on  Saturday.  In  the  other  semi¬ 
final  the  Spurs  have  to  meet  Preston  North  End,  who 
have  twice  defeated  them  in  the  League  matches.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  decisive  hint  of  the  result,  and  the 
match  at  Sheffield  with  Preston  is  bound  to  be  a  stiff 
one. 


Another  golf  patent  !  Mr.  Hartford,  an  American, 
has  invented  a  putter  with  a  12-inch  rod  or  “  sight 
attached  to  it,  which  is  supposed  to  make  the  golfer 
realise  the  true  line  to  the  hole.  Mr.  Hartford,  we 
learn,  holed  eleven  times  running  from  the  edge  of  the 
gieen.  But  we  gravely  doubt  whether  he  will  repeat 
the  feat  later.  A  new  putter  for  a  time  will  work 
wonders;  but  the  effect  soon  goes  off.  In  a  club  we 
sometimes  visit  are  over  100  putters  belonging  to  one 
player,  each  of  which,  we  dare  say,  has  given  him  one 
crowded  hour  or  so  of  glorious  holing.  Most  amateurs 
have  that  lucky  day  when  they  can  hole  almost  any¬ 
thing;  but  it  does  not  occur  often  for  anybody  but  the 
professional;  and  we  do  not  believe  in  any  patent  club 
as  a  short  cut  to  invariable  success  on  the  green.  Put¬ 
ting  is  the  devil;  and  that’s  ail  there  is  to  be  said  about 
it.  " 


President  Harding  will  shortly,  we  learn,  be  able  to 
play  on  a  private  golf-course,  which  is  but  ten  min¬ 
utes’  ride  from  the  White  House,  and  which  is  only  to 
cost  £ 80,000.  The  money  is  to  be  supplied  by  two  mil¬ 
lionaires.  It  seems  a  little  odd  that  in  the  most 
democratic  country  in  the  world  this  kind  of  sport 
should  be  openly  vaunted.  There  is  to  be  a  high  wall 
all  round,  we  gather,  which  reminds  us  of  William 
Walled-off  Astor  at  Hever  Castle.  But  we  daresay  the 
photographers  will  get  in,  if  nobody  else  does.  Ex¬ 
clusion  itself  does  not  exclude  them. 
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BRAKPAN  MINES,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 


NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 


EIGHTEENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  eighteenth 

ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  SHARE¬ 
HOLDERS  in  the  above  Company  will  be  held  in  the 
Board  Room,  Second  Floor,  “  The  Corner  House,”  Johannes¬ 
burg,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  day  of  May,  1921,  at  2.30  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  for  the  following  business  : — 

1.  To  receive  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors,  and 
to  consider  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Revenue  and  Expendi¬ 
ture  Account  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1920. 

2.  To  confirm  the  appointment  of  Mr.  M.  McCormack  as  a 
Director  in  place  of  Mr.  H.  Newhouse,  resigned. 

3.  To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  E.  J.  Renaud 
and  W.  E.  Hudson,  who  retire  by  rotation  in  terms  of 
the  Articles  of  Association,  but  are  eligible  and  offer 
themselves  for  re-election. 

4.  To  fix  the  remuneration  for  the  past  audit,  and  to  appoint 
Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year 

5.  To  transact  such  other  business  as  may  be  transacted  at  an 
Ordinary  General  Meeting. 

The  London  Transfer  Registers  of  the  Company  will  be 
closed  from  the  16th  April  to  the  20th  April,  1921,  and  the  Head 
Office  Transfer  Registers  front  the  12th  May  to  the  1st  June,  1921, 
all  days  inclusive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  desirous  of  attending  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  or  of  voting  at  any  General  Meeting  of  the 
Company,  shall  produce  their  Share  Warrants  for  verification,  or 
may,  at  their  option,  deposit  same  as  follows  : — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at 
least  24  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding 
of  the  Meeting  ;  or 

( b )  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  5,  London  Wall 
Buildings,  E.C.2,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date 
appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  the  Office  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  Fran^ais,  30  and  32, 
Rue  Taitbout,  Baris,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date 
appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

Upon  such  production  or  deposit,  Certificates,  with  Proxy  Forms, 
will  be  issued,  under  which  such  Share  Warrant  Holders  may 
attend  the  Meeting  either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

By  Order, 

J.  H.  JEFFERYS, 

Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 

London  Transfer  Office  : — 

5,  London  Wall  Buildings, 

Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.2. 

14th  March,  1921. 
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LAMPORT  AND  HOLT 

STRONG  FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

The  Ninth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Lamport  and  Holt, 
Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  15th  inst.  at  36,  Lime  Street,  E.C.,  Sir 
Owen  Philipps,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.  (the  Chairman),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  J.  Moynihan)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — It  is  over  three-quarters  of  a 
century  since  this  business  was  established,  and  ten  years  since 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  limited  company. 

Since  1  have  had  the  honour  of  being  your  Chairman,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Lamport  and  Holt  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  and 
prosperity.  After  providing  for  depreciation  of  our  vessels  and 
other  property  and  building  up  reserve  and  insurance  funds,  the 
dividend  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares  has  averaged  9  per  cent, 
per  annum,  which  in  these  days  1  may  say,  is  considered  a  modest 
return. 

The  report  and  accounts  presented  to  you  to-day  indicate  a 
sound  and  strong  financial  position. 

Our  paid-up  share  and  Debenture  capital  and  reserves  now 
amount  to  over  .£5,000,000  sterling.  Of  this  total  the  Debenture 
stock  outstanding  amounts  to' only  £950,000. 

We  are  able  to  recommend  the  payment  of  a  dividend  on  the 
Ordinary  shares  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  being  the 
same  rate  as  for  the  last  five  years,  while  £75,000  has  been  added 
to  reserve  account. 

Our  fleet  now  consists  of  48  passenger  and  cargo  vessels  of  a 
total  gross  register  of  over  290,000  tons,  compared  with  about 
210,000  tons  on  4th  August,  1914. 

Our  pre-war  services  have  now  been  fully  resumed,  with  regu¬ 
lar  sailings  between  this  country  and  South  American  ports,  as 
well  as  between  the  United  States  and  Australia  and 
between  New  York  and  Manchester.  We  were  pioneers 
in  the  U.S.A.-South  American  trade,  and  although,  as  is  natural, 
we  are  experiencing  competition  from  the  increased  tonnage  of 
the  American  mercantile  marine,  the  interchange  of  commodities 
between  these  two  great  continents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
has  increased  considerably.  So  long  as  we  continue  to  render 
good  service  to  our  shippers  I  am  confident  we  shall  maintain 
our  position  in  this  business,  whiclj  we  have  done  so  much  to 
create  and  build  up. 

High  Working  Costs. 

Like  all  shipowners,  our  greatest  and  most  pressing  problem 
at  the  moment  is  to  keep  our  ships  running  profitably,  now 
that  freights  are  down  and  cargoes  scarce,  while  working  ex¬ 
penses  still  remain  abnormally  high.  The  most  important  item 
— namely  coal — has  come  down  somewhat  from  the  extremely 
high  level  it  reached,  but  is  still  far  too  costly  to  allow  commerce 
and  industry  to  thrive.  The  recently  published  figures  of  the 
losses  of  many  collieries  indicate  either  that  the  price  of  coal 
-  must  again  go  up  or  that  the  cost  of  production  must  be  reduced. 
Apart  from  the  cost  of  coal,  which  must  come  down,  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  all  other  working  expenses 
must  be  largely  reduced  if  more  and  more  vessels  are  not  to  be 
laid  up,  with  consequent  unemployment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  present  depression  may  not  be  of  such 
long  duration  as  some  people  seem  to  anticipate.  As  a  great 
and  old-established  concern,  with  a  modern  fleet  written  down  in 
value,  we  are  well  equipped  for  all  eventualities,  and  are  looking 
ahead,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  better  times 
and  of  opportunities  of  development  and  expansion. 

Directors'  Visits  to  South  America. 

Our  prosperity  is,  of  course,  largely  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
great  Republics  of  South  America,  which  are  immensely  rich  in 
natural  resources  and  possess  enormous  possibilities  for  the 
future.  We  make  it  our  business  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
every  development  there  and  wherever  our  operations  extend. 
One  of  our  managing  directors,  Mr.  George  Melly,  has  lately 
returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  South  America  and  the  United 
States,  while  our  other,  Mr.  Arthur  Cook,  has  just  left  for  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine.  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  thank  both  these  gentlemen  for  their  care  and  zeal  for  the 
company’s  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  loyalty  and  good  work  of  our  officials  and  staff  at 
home,  abroad  and  at  sea,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

In  addition  to  the  company’s  regular  contributions  to  the 
superannuation  fund,  amounting  this  year  to  £9,000,  the  Board 
have  again  made  a  special  donation  to  the  fund  of  £5,000.  The 
fund  is  making  steady  progress,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  our  sea  and  shore  staffs  who  constitute  its  mem¬ 
bership. 

I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  formally  moving  :  “  That  the 
report  of  the  Board  and  the  accounts  and  balance-sheet  submitted 
to  this  meeting  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  received  and 
adopted,  and  that  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  (less 
income-tax)  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1920,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  declared.” 
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Mr.  George  H.  Melly  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  the  re-election  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Pirrie,  K.P.,  P.C.,  as  a  director  of  the  company. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Carisbrooke,  G.C.V.O., 
seconded  this,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  D.  1.  Conradi,  seconded  by  Mr.  H. 

A.  Gifford,  Messrs.  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.  were  reappointed 
auditors  of  the  company  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 
LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

RECORD  NEW  BUSINESS. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Annual  General  Court  of 
the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society  was  held  on 
the  15th,  in  the  Society’s  office,  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Kinross  (Chairman  of  the  ordinary  court  of  directors)  presiding. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  the  Chair¬ 
man  said  :  The  new  business  transacted  in  1919  showed  a  great 
recovery  as  compared  with  the  immediately  preceding  years,  when 
the  business  was  seriously  affected  by  the  war.  To-day  we  have 
the  gratification  of  telling  you  that  last  year  we  transacted  a 
larger  amount  of  new  business  than  in  any  previous  year  in  our 
history  ;  5,603  policies  were  issued,  assuring  the  gross  sum  of 
£3,843,000,  and  after  deducting  £470,000  reassured  with  other 
offices,  there  remained  net  new  sums  assured  of  £3,373,000,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  net  new  annual  premium  revenue  of  £138,000.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  revenue  account,  our  premium  income  has  increased  by 
£88,000,  as  compared  with  1919,  which  itself  shows  an  advance 
of  about  £30,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  gross  interest 
income  shows  a  growth  of  about  £90,000,  and  the  gross  rate 
yielded  on  our  total  funds  has  risen  from  £5  0s.  lOd.  in  1919  to 
£5  5s.  2d.  in  1920. 

Smaller  Death  Claims. 

Death  claims  show  a  reduction  of  about  £180,000  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  and  are  lighter  than  in  any  year  since 
1911.  They  represent  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount  for 
which  provision  is  made  according  to  the  tables  on  which  our 
periodical  valuations  are  based. 

The  commission  and  expenses  of  management  show  an  in¬ 
crease,  due  partly  to  the  additional  expense  which  necessarily 
attaches  to  the  transaction  of  increased  new  business  and  partly 
to  a  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  conducting  the  business.  The 
total  income  of  the  year  exceeded  the  outgo  by  over  £500,000. 

The  close  of  the  year  was  a  time  of  pronounced  financial  de¬ 
pression,  which  led  to  a  considerable  fall  in  the  values  of  all 
first-class  securities.  A  large  proportion  of  the  funds  are  in¬ 
vested  in  National  War  Bonds  and  other  terminable  securities 
running  for  short  terms,  and  as  to  these  any  depression  in  price 
cannot  be  permanent,  since  they  are  repayable  at  par,  and  in  the 
case  of  National  War  Bonds  at  a  premium,  on  their  due  dates. 
In  accordance  with  our  usual  practice  the  securities  stand  in  our 
balance-sheet  at  or  under  the  prices  at  which  they  were  valued 
at  the  date  of  the  last  investigation,  31st  December,  1918  (or  at 
cost  price  in  the  cast  of  investments  since  made),  less  such  reserves 
as  have  grown  up  or  been  released  since  that  date.  As  a  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure  the'  sum  of  £500,000  has  been  passed  to  an 
investment  reserve  fund ;  this  having  been  done,  the  assurance 
and  annuity  funds  (exclusive  of  this  special  reserve)  amounted  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  rather  over  £22,500,000. 

.  Value  of  Life  Assurance. 

We  have  again  and  again  pointed  out  that  life  assurance  is  the 
only  means  by  which  a  capital  sum,  which  it  would  take  many 
years  to  accumulate  by  direct  investment  of  savings,  can  be 
secured,  and  secured  from  the  moment  of  payment  of  the  first 
premium,  by  a  relatively  small  saving  out  of  income  from  year 
to  year.  The  directors  desir'e  once  more  to  urge  on  the  members 
the  importance  of  this  question.  Life  Assurance  was  never  more 
necessary  than  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  uncertainties 
attaching  to  other  forms  of  investment  and  the  decreased  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  money,  which  must  in  many  cases  have  rendered 
inadequate  the  amounts  of  existing  assurances. 

The  mutual  principle  on  which  the  Society  was  founded  more 
than  100  years  ago  is  of  great  advantage  to  our  members,  and 
should  lead  them  to  do  all  that  they  can  to  assist  the  Society  m 
its  work.  By  doing  this  they  will  also  be  rendering  an  important 
national  service,  for  the  chief  means  of  repairing  the  ravages  of 
war  must,  without  doubt,  be  the  checking  of  extravagance  and  a 
salutary  return  to  plainer  living.  The  all-important  thing  at  t  le 
present  time  is  one  which  the  Society’s  organisation  and  work  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  promote— namely,  the  exercise  of  that  simple, 
time-honoured  and  eminently  Scottish  virtue— thrift. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted,  the  election 
or  re-election  of  directors  was  carried,  thanks  were  accorded  to 
the  directors  and  office-bearers,  and  the  meeting  terminated  with 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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THE  NATIONAL  MINING 
CORPORATION  LIMITED. 

The  First  Ordinary  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  National 
Mining  Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  March  17th,  at  Rvier  Plate 
House,  E.C.,  Mr.  Herbert  Guedalla  (the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
pany)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  E.  Ford)  having  read  the  notice  conven¬ 
ing  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman,  after  referring  to  the  Accounts,  said  : — In  the 
Report  you  will  observe  that  we  have  been  concerned  in  certain 
issues,  but  I  would  like  to  add  that  up  to  December  31st  we  have 
had  under  consideration  about  six  hundred  different  mining  pro¬ 
positions,  of  which  about  four  hundred  have  been  investigated 
by  the  Technical  Committee,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  like 
to  place  on  record  the  large  amount  of  work  which  has  devolved 
on  the  members  of  our  Technical  Committee  and  the  conscientious 
manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties.  Actually 
twenty-six  properties  have  been  examined  and  reported  upon  by 
the  Company’s  Engineers,  and  a  complete  survey  has  been  made 
of  several  important  mining  districts.  Development  is  now  in 
progress  on  three  properties,  and  many  others  are  still  under 
consideration.  From  the  technical  standpoint  the  proportion  of 
properties  offered  which  show  promise  has  been  above  the 
average,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  economic  conditions  have 
been  so  adverse.  We  are,  however,  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
a  number  of  the  best  propositions  with  a  view  to  business  when 
conditions  are  more  favourable. 

The  quoted  securities  costing  ,£797,598  at  December  31st 
showed  a  depreciation  of  £391,155,  and  since  that  date  this  de¬ 
preciation  has  somewhat  increased.  Far  the  largest  part  of  this 
depreciation  has  resulted  from  investments  in  tour  Companies, 
viz.,  The  Burma  Corporation,  Tanganyika  Concessions,  Anglo- 
American  Corporation  of  South  Africa,  and  Santa  Gertrudis. 
With  reference  to  the,  Burma  Corporation,  in  September  of  last 
year  we  made  an  issue  of  £1,000,000  8  per  Cent.  Convertible 
First  Mortgage  Debentures,  and  this  issue  was  considerably 
over-subscribed.  This  money  was  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
Corporation  in  a  position  to  complete  its  programme  for  a  much 
larger  output  capacity.  In  the  meantime  1  am  happy  to  say 
that  for  the  last  seven  months  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  lead  production.  Thb  results  for  the  four  months  ending 
November  30th  last  showed  a  net  profit  of  about  £76,000  per 
month,  but  this  monthly  profit  would  have  been  subsequently 
affected  by  the  fall  in  price  of  lead  and  silver,  although  against 
this  the  fall  in  working  expenses,  owing  to  the  drop  in  the 
rupee,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Sir  Trevredyn  Wynne, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Corporation,  is  now  on  his  way  home  from 
the  mine,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  within  a  short  time 
a  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  on  this  side  will  be  called  to¬ 
gether  to  listen  to  the  progress  of  the  undertaking,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  results  of  his  visit.  Further,  the  recent  successful  trials 
of  the  newly-erected  plant  for  the  working  of  the  Elmore  Process 
give  the  strongest  possible  ground  to  believe  that  the  Burma 
earnings  will  be  greatly  increased  by  a  high  recovery  of  all  the 
values  of  the  “  middling  ”  products  produced  in  the  milling  of 
the  ores.  The  future  of  this  magnificent  property  is  assured,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  Shares  will  reach  their 
true  value,  which  is  a  far  higher  figure  than  that  at  which  they 
stand  in  our  books. 

We  hold  a  considerable  block  of  Shares  in  the  Tanganyika 
Concessions,  Limited,  and  the  depreciation  in  the  market  valua¬ 
tion  of  these  Shares  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  question 
of  Exchange,  the  present  low  price  of  copper  and  the  delay 
in  the  Railway  construction  programme  necessitated  by  the  high 
price  of  materials.  A  large  increase  in  the  copper  output  will 
come  about  as  the  result  of  the  completion  of  the  concentration 
plant  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  Anglo-American  Cor¬ 
poration  of  South  Africa,  Limited,  in  which  we  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  holding,  secures  to  us  an  interest  in  some  of  the  best 
mines  in  the  Far  East  Rand  and  a  footing  in  the  Diamond  Field 
of  the  former  German  South  West  Africa  Protectorate.  With 
any  recovery  in  the  position  of  the  diamond  market  the  Shares 
of  this  Corporation  should  show  a  substantial  appreciation.  We 
state  in  the  Report  that  we  placed  the  underwriting  of  £300,000 
8  per  Cent.  Five-year  Notes  for  the  Santa  Gertrudis  Company, 
Limited,  and  I  should  add  that  we  also  possess  a  large  holding 
in  the  Shares  of  this  Company.  Mr.  Rose,  the  Consulting 
Engineer  of  the  Company,  will  be  in  this  country  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  most  recent  information  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  additions  to  the  mill,  whereby  the  capacity  is  increased  from 
40,000  tons  per  month  to  60,000  tons,  are  in  course  of  comple¬ 
tion,  but  the  milling  capacity  is,  however,  temporarily  limited 
to  33,000  tons,  owing  to  an  unprecedented  drought  and  consequent 
shortage  of  power.  Every  endeavour  is  being  made  to  reduce 
the  working  cost  at  the  mine,  and  the  silver  mines  of  the  world 
which  can  produce  silver  at  as  low  a  cost  at  Santa  Gertrudis 
are  very  few.  With  the  mill  at  full  capacity,  at  the  present  price 
of  silver,  the  El  Bordo  Ore  Body  can  be  worked  at  a  respectable 
profit,  and  I  understand  every  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
concentrate  on  the  El  Bordo,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  foretell  the  future  course  of  the  price  of 
silver,  as  it  is  complicated  by  so  mtny  factors.  Whilst  the 
annual  silver  production  of  the  world  for  the  last  two  years 
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has  shown  a  large  decrease,  this  is  virtually  compensated  by 
the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Europe.  I  believe  that  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  still  going  on,  and  until  there  is  a  revival  in  the  trade 
conditions  in  the  East  must  make  itself  felt.  Even  though  the 
price  of  silver  should  fall  to  a  price  at  which  most  of  the  silver 
mines  cannot  operate  economically,  the  output  of  silver  will 
continue  to  be  large  owing  to  its  being  a  by-product  from  certain 
base  metal  mines.  Against  this  a  substantial  falling  off  in  output 
may  be  expected  for  1921,  with  the  result  that  the  production  of 
the  world,  leaving  out  that  of  the  United  States,  where  the  Pitt¬ 
man  Act  is  in  force,  may  be  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the  normal 
demands  of  India  and  China,  excluding  altogether  the  large 
amount  normally  consumed  in  commerce. 

Whilst  on  this  guestion  of  silver  I  may  inform  you  that  our 
Corporation  has  recently  entered  into  an  agreement  to  purchase 
an  issue  of  £400,000  Convertible  Notes  in  the'  Mexican  Cor¬ 
poration,  Limited,  and  that  of  this  amount  affiliated  interests 
have  already  agreed  to  take  up  £200,000.  The  Mexican  Cor¬ 
poration  has  a  large  interest  in  the  Fresnillo  Mine,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  mill  to  treat  60,000  tons  of  ore  per  month  is  being 
rapidly  proceeded  with.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  June  next  it 
will  be  possible  to  commence  milling  at  the  rate  of  30,000  tons 
per  month  and  that  by  September  next  the  mill  will  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  leave  the  subject  of  our  investments 
without  reference  to  our  holding  in  the  British  Equatorial  Oil 
Company.  The  experts  anticipate  that  within  a  reasonable  time 
they  can  develop  a  good  and  continued  production.  With  this 
object  in  view  material  for  the  drilling  of  three  wells  has  been 
shipped,  anu  pan  of  it  has  already  arrived  at  the  property. 

We  meet  under  very  different  circumstances  to  those  of  our 
last  meeting  in  February,  1920.  The  price  of  commodities  has 
fallen  in  many  cases  to  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  for  such  a  state  of 
affairs  to  continue.  To  answer  this  question  we  must  ascertain 
the  cause,  and  that  clearly  is  the  deliberate  policy  of  deflation 
pursued  by  the  Government,  and  when  history  comes  to  deal  with 
this  particular  period,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  very  kind  to 
those  responsible  for  this  policy.  They  may  claim  to  have  got 
down  the  cost  of  living,  or  so  at  least  it  is  stated,  but  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  many  have  been  left  with  no  means  to  live  upon.  We  hear 
a  lot  about  foreign  trade,  but  very  little  about  the  reduction  in 
home  trade,  which,  after  all,  is  not  the  least  part.  What  has 
been  done  cannot  be  undone,  but  surely  now  we  should  insist 
that  at  the  ridiculous  prices  of  the  chief  commodities  we  have  a 
safe  basis  to  have  some  inflation  in  moderate  doses.  This  subject 
affects  the  pockets  of  all  of  us,  and  possibly  is  more  in  our 
minds  than  other- questions  so  prominent  lately  in  the  Press.  The 
chief  obstacle  between  buyer  and  producer  at  present  is  a  lack 
of  working  capital,  and,  personally,  I  advocate  a  steady  system 
of  inflation,  because  I  believe  that  if  you  take  care  of  the  trade 
the  pound  will  take  care  of  itself.  With  trade  and  monetary 
conditions  more  normal,  securities  such  as  we  hold  in  some  of 
the  most  important  mines  in  the  world  must  approximate  to  their 
intrinsic  value. 

I  now  come  to  a  matter  which  has  been  referred  to  in  several 
newspapers.  We  have  received  a  letter  signed  by  certain  promi¬ 
nent  firms  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  asking  us  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  the  cancellation  of  the  further  liability  of  10s.  per 
Share  whilst  safeguarding  the  assets  of  the  Company,  and  to 
formulate  some  scheme  for  this  purpose.  Whilst  we  are  prepared 
to  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  such  a  proposal,  I  might 
point  out  that  there  are  considerable  difficulties  attendant  in  for¬ 
mulating  such  a  scheme,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that,  to  some 
extent,  we  have  based  our  policy  on  our  ability  to  utilise  what  I 
may  term  the  power  of  our  uncalled  capital,  which,  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  naturally  adds  considerably  to  the  status 
of  our  concern.  It  is  evident  that  any  such  scheme  would  have 
to  safeguard  the  general  position  of  our  assets  and  the  contingent 
obligations  in  various  businesses  which  we  have  in  view  at  the 
present  time.  Although  hard  things  have  been  said  about  us  by 
those  who  possibly  do  not  know  the  full  facts,  we  are  a  very  live 
concern,  and  every. day  offers  of  business  come  along,  many  of 
which  are  deserving  of  consideration.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  view 
of  the  larger  Shareholders  that  the  business  should  be  kept  to¬ 
gether,  and  I  also  can  assure  you  that  no  call  will  be  made  on 
the  Shares  unless  the  funds  provided  thereby  would  considerably 
improve  the  situation  of  the  Company  and  enhance  the  value 
of  the  general  undertaking.  At  the  same  time,  as .  I  have  said 
above,  we  are  willing  to  consider  the  suggestion  made  to  us 
within  the  last  few  days.  This  may  take  some  little  time,  and 
we  shall  circulate  to  the  Shareholders  our  conclusions  after  we 
have  given  the  matter  careful  consideration,  and,  if  necessary, 
an  informal  meeting  can  be  called. 

I  feel  that  I  should  not  sit  down  without  referring  to  the 
death  during  the  year  of  Mr.  Henry  Steel,  who  was  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  colleagues  and  who  worked  very  earnestly  on 
behalf  of  the  Company,  especially  in  connection  with  Ferrous 
interests.  I  have  also  to  add  that  Mr.  Christopherson  and  Mr. 
Govett  are  prevented  by  illness  from  being  with  us  to-day,  and 
they  have  asked  me  to  apologise  for  their  absence. 

I  have  to  formally  move  : — 

“  That  the  Report  of  the  Directors  and  the  Audited  State¬ 
ment  of  Accounts  covering  the  period  to  31st  December  last 
and  the  Balance  Sheet  as  at  that  date,  as  presented  to  the 
Shareholders  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  received,  approved 
and  adopted.” 

The  resolution,  after  a  short  discussion,  was  passed  unani¬ 
mously. 
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SPRINGS  MINES,  LIMITED 


19  March  1921 


(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 


THE  CITY 


NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 


TWELFTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  twelfth 
)RDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  SHARE¬ 
HOLDERS  in  the  above  Company  will  be  held  in  the 
Board  Room,  Second  Floor,  “  The  Corner  House,”  Johannes¬ 
burg,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  day  of  May,  1921,  at  12  o’clock 
noon,  for  the  following  business  : — 

1.  To  receive  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors,  and 
to  consider  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Revenue  and  Expendi¬ 
ture  Account  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1920. 

2.  To  confirm  the  appointment  of  Mr.  M.  McCormack  as  a 
Director  in  place  of  Mr.  H.  Newhouse,  resigned. 

3.  To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  C.  Marx  and 
Sir  E.  Oppenheimer,  who  retire  by  rotation  in  terms  of 
the  Articles  of  Association,  but  are  eligible  and  offer  them¬ 
selves  for  re-election. 

4.  To  fix  the  remuneration  for  the  past  audit,  and  to  appoint 
Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year 

5.  To  transact  such  other  business  as  may  be  transacted  at  an 
Ordinary  General  Meeting. 

The  London  Transfer  Registers  of  the  Company  will  be 
closed  from  the  16th  April  to  the  20th  April,  1921,  and  the  Head 
Office  Transfer  Registers  from  the  12th  May  to  the  1st  June  1921 
all  days  inclusive.  ’ 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  desirous  of  attending  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  or  of  voting  at  any  General  Meeting  of  the 
Company,  shall  produce  their  Share  Warrants  for  verification  or 
may,  at  their  option,  deposit  same  as  follows  : _ 

(“)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at 
least  24  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding 
of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  5,  London  Wall 
Buildings,  E.C.2,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date 
appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

Upon  such  production  or  deposit,  Certificates,  with  Proxy  Forms, 
will  be  issued,  under  which  such  Share  Warrant  Holders  may 
attend  the  Meeting  either  in  person  or  by  proxy 
By  Order, 

J.  H.  JEFFERYS, 

Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 
London  Transfer  Office  : — 

5,  London  Wall  Buildings, 

Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.2. 

14th  March,  1921. 

WEST  SPRINGS,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 


NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 


FOURTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  fourth 

ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  SHARE¬ 
HOLDERS  in  the  above  Company  will  be  held  in  the 
Board  Room,  Second  Floor,  “  The  Corner  House,”  Johannes¬ 
burg,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  day  of  May  1921,  at  11  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon,  for  the  following  business  : _ 

1.  To  receive  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors,  and 
to  consider  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  ended  31st 
December,  1920. 

2.  To  fix  the  remuneration  for  the  past  audit,  and  to  appoint 
Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

3.  To  transact  such  other  business  as  may  be  transacted  at  an 
Ordinary  General  Meeting. 

The  London  Transfer  Registers  of  the  Company  will  be 
closed  from  the  16th  April  to  the  20th  April,  1921,  and  the  Head 
Office  Transfer  Registers  from  the  12th  May  to  the  1st  June,  1921, 
all  days  inclusive. 

Dated  Johannesburg,  14th  March,  1921. 

By  Order, 

EDMUND  SHEPHARD, 

Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 
London  Transfer  Office  : — 

5,  London  Wall  Buildings, 

Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.2. 

14th  March,  1921. 


JUDGING  from  the  course  of  the  foreign  ex¬ 
changes,  little  confidence  is  felt  in  the  commercial 
world  in  the  success  of  the  50%  plan.  Its  draw¬ 
backs  are  obvious  enough.  It  is  an  arbitrary  inter¬ 
ference  with  economic  laws  which  may  in  the  long  run 
do  more  harm  to  the  trade  of  the  Allied  countries  than 
the  indemnity  is  worth.  But  as  a  rough  and  ready 
method  of  ensuring  that  a  certain  amount  of  German 
cash  shall  find  its  way  into  the  Allied  exchequers,  the 
Reparation  (Recovery)  Bill  has  something  in  its  favour. 
It  is  vastly  preferable  to  the  silly  alternatives  sug¬ 
gested  in  Parliament  of  marching  to  Berlin  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  seize  real  estate  and  other  property  throughout 
Germany.  And  when  we  remember  how  great  is  the 
need  in  France  of  financial  aid  to  balance  the  Budget, 
the  anxiety  to  collect  the  reparations  is  quite  under¬ 
standable.  But  if  the  Bill  is  going  to  accentuate  the 
depreciation  of  the  franc  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
dollar,  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  right  which  it 
has  retained  of  removing  the  measure  from  the  statute- 
book  by  resolution  of  the  two  Houses. 

Whatever  the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  may  be  in  the  coming  Budget,  we  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  they  will  be  conspicuous  neither  for  orig¬ 
inality,  imagination,  nor  breadth  of  vision.  The 
financial  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  one  of  a 
make-shift,  or  stop-gap  sort.  The  wider  isues  have  al¬ 
ways  been  subordinated  to  immediate  necessities.  More¬ 
over,  the  officials  of  the  Treasury,  who  have  hitherto  ex¬ 
ercised  too  great  a  control  over  our  fiscal  policy,  are 
nothing  if  not  ultra-conservative  in  all  questions  of 
finance.  A  thorough  re-organisation  of  taxation  is  ur¬ 
gently  needed,  but  until  taxpayers  in  the  mass  become 
far  more  articulate,  there  is  little  hope  of  genuine  reform. 
In  response  no  doubt  to  the  demands  of  Labour,  income 
is  grossly  over-burdened  with  taxation,  while  expendi¬ 
ture  has  been  relatively  neglected  as  a  taxable  source. 
This  short-sighted  policy  has  naturally  reacted  on 
Labour  to  an  extent  now  painfully  apparent  on  all 
sides. 

Such  retrenchment  and  economies  as  have  recently 
been  notified  by  the  Government  are  obviously  the  re¬ 
sult  of  outside  pressure  rather  than  the  outcome  of  any 
voluntary  effort  from  inside.  •  The  policy  of  cutting 
one’s  coat  according  to  the  available  cloth  is  still 
foreign  to  Government  finance.  The  Budget  is  not 
based  upon  the  ability  of  the  community  to  pay,  but 
rather  upon  the  spending  capacity  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments.  Since  the  army  estimates  appeared,  it  is 
clear  that  Sir  George  Younger’s  estimate  of  950  mil¬ 
lions  is  well  below  the  mark.  The  evidence  is  that  the 
Government  has  made  up  its  mind  to  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  1,000  millions,  and  it  only  remains 
to  decide  the  manner  in  which  that  little  sum  is  to  be 
extracted  from  the  nation.  Even  this  figure  does  not 
take  into  account  any  supplementary  estimates. 

The  improvement  in  markets  to  which  the  reduction 
in  the  Treasury  Bill  rate  gave  rise  has  not  been  fully 
maintained.  The  initial  movement  due  to  professional 
operations  did  not  bring  in  the  public,  as  expected,  and 
until  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  Bank  Rate,  a  general 
recovery  seems  likely  to  hang  fire.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Bank  will  make  no  move  in  this  direction  until  a 
lead  is  given  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  just  a  possibility  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  £  per  cent,  to  6J  per  cent,  to  go  on  with, 
although  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  1857  to  find  a 
precedent  for  such  a  rate. 

The  success  of  the  North  British  Railway  in  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  in  respect 
of  a  claim  of  £430,000  against  the  Government,  is  an 
event  which  helps  to  justify  the  recent  return  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  railway  outlook.  It  has  always  been 
recognised  that  the  Railway  Companies  could  appeal 
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in  the  last  resort  against  the  findings  of  the  Colwyn 
Commission  and  the  decision  in  the  North  British 
claim,  which  will  enable  the  Company  to  proceed  with 
the  payment  of  dividends  on  its  Preference  and  Or¬ 
dinary  stocks,  is  of  considerable  importance  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent,  as  other  claims  are  about  to  be  heard  in  Lon¬ 
don.  But  while  holders  of  stocks  have  probably  done 
well  to  average  at  the  low  prices  recently  ruling,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  outlook  for  dividends 
remains  very  precarious.  The  wages  bill  amounts  to 
some  173  millions  in  comparison  with  47  millions  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  and  the  extent  to  which  wages  can  be  re¬ 
duced  is  limited  by  the  index  figures  of  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  If  general  trade  were  exceptionally  active  and 
traffics  were  heavy,  these  wages  could  perhaps  be  paid 
with  a  fair  margin  over  for  dividends.  But  as  w'e  all 
know,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  such  a  radical 
change  in  industry. 

The  substantial  over-subscription  of  the  Anglo-Per- 
sian  Oil  issue  of  £3,300,000  in  9%  second  preference 
shares,  is  an  encouraging  sign,  indicating  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  money  for  reputable  issues  of  a  not  too 
speculative  type.  The  Anglo-Persian  record  of  recent 
years  speaks  for  itself.  From  a  net  profit  of  £344,100 
earned  in  the  year  ended  March,  1917,  the  profits  rose 
to  £2,611,600  for  the  last  financial  year,  while  for  the 
12  months  ending  31st  March,  it  is  expected  that  pro¬ 
fits  will  not  be  less  than  £4,000,000.  This  sum,  it 
may  be  noted,  after  providing  the  8%  dividend  on 
£  3,000,000  first  preference  shares,  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  9%  on  the  present  issue  ten  times  over.  Cer¬ 
tain  contracts  entered  into  eight  years  ago  for  market¬ 
ing  its  oil  have  prevented  the  Company  hitherto  from 
benefiting  to  the  fullest  extent  from  the  high  prices 
ruling  for  refined  oil  products.  But  these  contracts  ex¬ 
pire  next  year,  and  preparations  have  already  been  made 
to  enable  the  Company  to  handle  its  own  products  to 
the  best  advantage. 

The  Grand  Trunk  arbitration  has  been  in  progress 
seven  weeks,  and  the  decision  must  be  given  before 
the  end  of  next  month.  In  the  event  of  questions 
of  law'  arising,  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Courts  of  Canada.  No  forecast  of  the  terms  of 
the  award  can  yet  be  attempted,  though  if  anything 
short  of  the  maximum  of  5,000,000  dols.  is  granted, 
the  stockholders  will  have  a  distinct  grievance.  An 
Ottawa  cable  states  that  “  it  has  been  decided  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Commission  in  England  to  take  evidence  re¬ 
garding  the  price  of  Preferred  and  Common  stock  sold 
on  the  London  Exchange  in  1882  and  1890,  which,  it 
is  felt,  would  furnish  a  valuable  guide  in  fixing  values.’' 
The  Company  has  no  Preferred  or  Common  stock,  but 
that  is  by  the  wray.  We  can  see  no  sense  in  selecting 
these  two  years  as  a  guide  to  the  values  of  Grand 
Trunk  stocks.  The.  average  values  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  Company’s  existence  up  to  the 
time  when  nationalisation  was  proposed,  would  afford 
a  fair  criterion.  As  regards  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Debentures,  there  is  talk  of  the  Government  coming  to 
terms  with  holders.  The  only  terms  that  would  be 
acceptable  would  be  the  payment  of  interest  in  full, 
including  arrears. 

In  view'  of  the  severe  slump  in  metals  generally  as 
well  as  in  mining  securities,  the  first  report  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Mining  Corporation  for  the  14  months  ended 
December  last  is  better  than  might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  true  there  is  a  total  depreciation  of  some  £391,000 
in  the  quoted  securities  held,  but  this  is  equivalent  to 
no  more  than  3s.  per  share  of  the  Corporation,  at  pre¬ 
sent  only  10s.  paid  up.  This  leaves  a  valuation  of  7s. 
per  share,  or,  allowing  for  subsequent  depreciation, 
about  6s.,  comparing  with  a  market  quotation  of  about 
2s.  6d.  A  gross  profit  of  £81,178  was  made  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  accounts.  Of  this  amount 
£16,204  's  allocated  to  investigation  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  w'ith  various  properties,  and  £10,014  written 
off  preliminary  expenses,  leaving  £22,336,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  forward.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Corporation  has  acquired  important  interests 
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in  the  Persian  Mining  Syndicate  and  the  British  Equa¬ 
torial  Oil  Co.,  associated  with  the  Anglo-Persian. 
Other  business  is  under  offer,  and  certain  additional 
properties  are  being  investigated.  The  accounts  show 
that,  as  against  creditors  lor  £22,229,  the  National 
Mining  Corporation  has  loans  against  securities, 
debtors,  and  cash  to  the  total  of  £335,729. 

Oil  shares  continue  to  be  the  most  favoured  of  the 
industrial  groups.  Mexican  Eagle  in  particular  have 
had  much  attention,  and  after  making  a  substantial 
recovery,  have  reacted  on  what  appear  to  be  inspired 
paragraphs  adverse  to  oil  production  in  Mexico.  There 
is  evidently  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  certain  in¬ 
terests  are  looking  to  acquire  cheap  shares,  although 
the  decline  in  the  French  exchange  is  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  set-back  in  the  quotation.  Salt  water  in 
certain  of  the  Mexican  oil  fields  is  no  new  thing,  but 
Mexico  is  a  big  country,  and  it  is  quite  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  the  water  draw'-back  is  general.  Mexican 
Eagle  itself  has  such  widely  distributed  properties  and 
such  a  large  reserve  of  proved,  but  untapped  fields,  that 
shareholders  will  do  well  to  ignore  scare  articles,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  often  quite  evident. 

The  annual  report  issued  recently  by  the  Refuge  As¬ 
surance,  show's  that  the  Company  has  paid  out  in 
claims  since  its  establishment,  a  total  of  £32,638,000. 
Its  total  assets  at  the  end  of  last  year  amounted  to 
£19,361,000,  show'ing  an  increase  of  nearly  £2,000,000 
during  1920.  Very  satisfactory  results  were  given  by 
both  the  Ordinary  and  Industrial  branches.  The 
former  had  a  premium  income  last  year  of  £2,359,290, 
showing  an  increase  of  £411,888,  w'hile  the  income 
of  the  latter  was  £3,259,980,  being  £346,597  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  previous  year.  The  net  result  was  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  £583,814  on  the  Ordinary  branch  after  making 
a  liberal  allocation  to  investment  reserve,  and  writing 
down  the  value  of  securities.  Of  this  sum  £381,680 
was  allocated  among  the  policy-holders  and  share¬ 
holders.  The  net  surplus  of  £102,453  from  the  indus¬ 
trial  branch  enabled  a  further  distribution  of  £7,646 
together  with  a  dividend  of  7^%. 

Steadily  increasing  stocks  of  Rubber  have  not  im¬ 
proved  the  tone,  either  of  the  commodity  or  share 
market.  Many  are  naturally  beginning  to  wonder 
when  the  restriction  of  output  is  going  to  take  effect. 
Others  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  plantations 
continue  to  produce  at  all,  while  the  present  heavy 
surplus  exists  and  prices  remain  unremunerative.  Last 
week  the  imports  of  rubber  exceeded  the  deliveries  to 
consumers  by  1,600  tons,  and  the  London  stocks  are 
now'  about  62,000  tons  against  21,000  tons  a  year  ago. 
It  would  require  a  total  cessation  of  output  for  at  least 
six  months  to  adjust  the  position,  but  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  production  has  only  been  curtailed  by  25%.  Many 
Companies  have  already  had  to  resort  to  debenture 
issues,  but  unless  matters  soon  improve,  these  will 
only  be  placed  with  difficulty.  The  Colonial  Office  has 
not  yet  come  to  a  decision  on  the  question  of  legisla¬ 
tion  for  controlling  production  and  financing  estates  in 
Malaya,  although  the  matter  ts  one  of  extreme  urgency. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  amount  of  compensa¬ 
tion  claimed  for  Government  occupation  of  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  w’as  at  the  rate  of  £51,000  per  annum,  and  that 
the  claim  has  now  been  settled  on  approximately  those 
terms,  although  the  northern  block,  taken  over  by  the 
Inland  Revenue  at  a  fixed  rental,  has  slightly  increased 
the  amount.  At  the  adjourned  ordinary  meeting,  Col. 
Sir  Ernest  Villiers  said  that  a  further  £24,000  has 
been  received  for  reinstatement  of  buildings.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  some  loss  of  goodwill  has  been  incurred 
through  the  shutting  down  of  the  Hotel,  and  as  the 
Company  only  resumed  operations  when  the  hotel  busi¬ 
ness  was  beginning  to  experience  reaction  from  a  period 
of  exceptional  prosperity,  the  results  to  date  are  pro¬ 
bably  not  all  they  might  have  been.  However,  the 
Chairman  stated  that  business  since  the  re-opening  had 
been  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 
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REFUGE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Chief  Office  :  OXFORD  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  31st  DECEMBER,  1920. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH. — The  number  of  Policies  issued  during  the  year  was  66,311,  assuring  the  sum  of  £7,817,702  Os.  Od.  and  producing  a  yearly 
renewal  Premium  Income  of  £553,645  9s.  3d.  The  single  Premiums  amounted  to  £23,638  5s.  6d.  The  Premium  Income  for  the  year  was 
£2,359,291  14s.  2d.,  being  an  increase  of  £411,888  12s.  6d.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  amount  paid  in  respect  of  Claims  was 
£930,717  16s.  3d. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH. — The  Premium  Income  for  the  year  amounted  to  £3,259,980  4s.  2d.,  being  an  increase  of  £346,597  10s.  8d.  over  the 
previous  year.  The  amount  paid  in  respect  of  Claims  was  .£1,209,680  12s.  Od.  These  figures  include  the  corresponding  transactions  in  respect  of  the 
Sick  Assurance  Account. 

The  aggregate  Premium  Income  of  both  Branches  for  the  year  was  £5,619,271  18s.  4d.  showing  an  increase  of  £758,486  3s.  2d.  over  the  previous 

year.  / 

The  total  amount  of  Claims  paid  in  both  Branches  since  the  establishment  of  the  Company  is  £32,638,018  7s.  3d. 

The  total  assets  of  the  Company  amount  to  £19,361,052  7s.  5d.  representing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  £1,976,432  7s.  3d. _ 

General  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Refuge  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  as  at  31st  December,  1920. 


LIABILITIES. 

Shareholders’  Capital  paid  up  . 

Ordinary  Branch  Assurance  Fund 
Ordinary  Branch  Investments  Reserve  Fund 
Industrial  Branch  Assurance  Fund 
Industrial  Branch  Investments  Reserve  Fund 

Staff  Pension  Fund  ...  ...  ...  . 

Provision  for  Income  Tax  on  War  Stock  Interest 
Provision  for  Corporation  Profits  Tax 


s.  d. 


300,000  0 
13,568,723  3 
550,000  0 
4,572,993  14 
150,000  0 
40,000  0 
166,335  9 


13,000  0  0 
£19,361,052  7  5 


ASSETS. 

Mortgages  on  Property  within  the  United  Kingdom 
Loans  on  Parochial  and  other  Public  Rates 

Life  Interests  . 

Reversions  . 

Stocks  and.  Shares 

Company’s  Policies  within  their  Surrender  Values 


Do. 

Do. 

-  Do. 

Do. 

Investments  : — 

Deposit  with  the 
India  Stock) 

British  Government  Securities 
Municipal  and  County  Securities, 
Indian  and  Colonial  Government 
Do.  Provincial 

Do.  Municipal 


£  s.  d. 
2,298,223  3  4 
1,004,906  18  0 
2,000  0  0 
10,188  2  6 
12,800  0  0 
1,182,557  0  0 


High  Court  (£25,000  3  per  cent. 


United  Kingdom 
Securities 
do. 
do. 


20,766  12 
6,725,893  5 
912,074  10 
913,805  3 
122,932  9 
309,982  4 


ASSETS — Continued.  £  s.  d. 

Foreign  Government  Securities  .  363,535  12  5 

Do.  Provincial  do.  ...  .  11,061  2  6 

Do.  Municipal  do.  ...  ...  ...  ...  121,982  16  1 

Railway  and  other  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stocks-»- 

Home  and  Foreign  .  2,956,140  10  5 

Railway  and  other  Preference  and  Guaranteed  Stocks  599,875  13  10 

Do.  and  other  Ordinary  Stocks  .  31,149  15  10 

Rent  Charges  .  54,452  15  6 

Freehold  Ground  Rents  8,812  12  3 

House  and  Office  Property  .  781,347  4  2 

Agents’  Balances  ...  ...  .  ...  ...  65,860  11  1 

Outstanding  Premiums  ...  .  £713,896  3  6 

Less  Abatement  to  provide,  inter  alia, 
for  Loss  of  Revenue  occasioned  by 
the  operation  of  the  Courts  (Emer¬ 
gency  Powers)  Act,  1914  . 


539,208  11  3 

Do.  Interest,  Dividends,  and  Rents  (less  Income  Tax) 
Interest  accrued  but  not  payable  (less  Income  Tax) 

Cash  : — 

On  Deposit  . 

In  hand  and  on  Current  Account  . 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  . 


174,687  12  3 
21,110  3  4 
129,397  1  2 

167,500  0  0 
340,236  4  10 
17,767  3  4 

£19,361,052  7  5 


JAMESPSSMpROCrOR,  f  ManaSlnZ  Directors. 


R.  WM.  GREEN,  Chairman. 


ROBERT  MOSS,  Secretary. 


J.  PROCTOR  GREEN,  1  ,  ,, 

W.  H.  ALDCROFT,  F.I.A.,  f  1  Mana8ers- 


JNO.  T.  SHUTT,  I  n.  , 

J.  WILCOCK  HOLGATE,  f  u,rectors- 


We  report  that  we  have  audited  the  foregoing  Balance  Sheet  and  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required.  In  our 
opinion  the  said  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs  according  to  the 
best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us  and  as  shewn  by  the  Books  of  the  Company. 

We  have  examined  the  Cash  transactions  (Receipts  and  Payments)  affecting  the  Accounts  of  the  Company’s  Assets  and  Investments  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December,  1920,  and  we  find  the  same  in  good  order  and  properly  vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the  Deeds  and  other  securities 
representing  the  Assets  and  Investments  stated  in  the  foregoing  Balance  Sheet  and  we  certify  that  they  remained  in  the  Company’s  possession  and  safe 
custody  on  the  31st  December,  1920. 

Manchester,  22nd  February,  1921.  WALTON,  WATTS  &  Co.. 

Chartered  Accountants. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

MR.  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN  has  been  unani¬ 
mously  elected  leader  of  the  Unionist  party  in  the 
House,  and  has  expressed  his  belief  in  the  need 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Coalition.  He  will  become 
Lord  Privy  Seal  and  cease  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  In  that  position  he  has  not  exactly  shone, 
though  no  one  could  carry  it  off  with  admiration  in  these 
days.  He  is  absolutely  straight  and  a  gentleman  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  has  a  long  experience  of  the  House. 
He  is  steady  and  eminently  industrious ;  but  he 
has  never  been  brilliant,  and  he  has  blundered  badly 
more  than  once.  He  can  never  be  a  great  leader,  because 
he  does  not  inspire  enthusiasm.  He  belongs  to  the 
class  of  useful  men.  Whether  he  can  get  anywhere 
near  the  management  of  the  House  achieved  by  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  remains  to  be  seen.  The  real  comedy  of  the 
situation  is  that  Mr.  Churchill,  seeking  a  place  in  the 
sun  of  the  desert,  has  missed  one  at  home. 

On  Friday  again  in  the  House  some  pretty  severe 
criticism  was  directed  against  the  Supplementary  Vote 
of  ^800,000  for  the  Civil  Service.  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
statement  concerning  higher-paid  Civil  Servants  that 
no  class  had  been  harder  hit  by  the  war  is  simply 
ridiculous.  A  bonus  of  £ 700  to  persons  with  £3,000 
a  year  was  emphatically  opposed  by  Sir  Henry  Craik. 
Sir  Charles  Oman  pointed  to  themew  poverty  of  Oxford 
Professors.  They  have  not  come  howling  to  the  House 
for  help  or  doles.  Many  brain-workers  who  have  no 
hope  of  pensions  or  advances  are  being  scandalously 
underpaid  to-day  and  scandalously  overworked.  They 
consented  to  reductions  before  1916 — to  keep  things 
going,  or  to  avoid  being  turned  off  altogether.  The 
Labour  man  who  talked  of  Civil  Servants  receiving  no 
increase  of  salaries  till  the  end  of  1916  should  know 
this.  But  Labour  is  singularly  insensitive  to  people 
outside  its  own  narrow  ring  of  “  workers  ”  ;  and  some 
day  it  will  find  out  that  education  and  a  display  of 
long  words  are  not  the  same  things. 


Lord  Denbigh’s  letter  to  Lord  Beaverbrook,  resign¬ 
ing  his  position  as  trustee  to  the  debenture  holders  of 
the  London  Express  Newspaper,  Limited,  was  issued 
to  the  Press  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  Briefly, 
Lord  Denbigh  desires  to  sever  his  connection  with  Lord 
Beaverbrook  and  all  his  works,  particularly  those  of 
his  press,  in  which  he  suggests  that  high  principles  are 
sacrificed  to  newspaper  stunts.  Following  on  our  note 
of  last  week  it  is  interesting  to  have  confirmation-from 
such  a  source.  Lord  Denbigh  wisely  points  out  that 
the  health  of  British  cattle  is  not  to  be  jeopardised  for 
the  gratification  of  the  Daily  Express.  He  accuses 
Lord  Beaverbrook  of  using  that  paper  unfairly  in  the 
Dudley  election,  suggesting  that  our  cattle  are  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  interests  of  land-owners  and  large 
breeders.  Reading  between  the  lines,  he  politely  tells 
Lord  Beaverbrook  that  he  is  hardly  qualified  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  British  public  in  this  or  other 
matters.  We  heartily  endorse  his  sentiments. 

Yet  another  case  of  the  prostitution  of  the  Press  was 
mentioned  in  the  House  on  Saturday,  when  Sir  Hamar 
Greenwood  was  defending  the  vote  for  his  publicity 
department.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  cited  a  photograph  of 
the  battle  of  Tralee  which  appeared  in  a  Sunday  paper, 
and  which,  it  was  admitted,  was  faked.  Yet  the  picture 
included  an  Army  lorry,  soldiers  wearing  His  Majesty’s 
uniform,  and  carrying  arms.  This  is  a  very  disgrace¬ 
ful  thing.  We  mentioned  a  case  some  weeks  ago  when 
Mrs.  Asquith  was  depicted,  in  a  photograph,  taking  a 
tender  farewell  of  her  son-in-law  the  day  before  the 
incident  occurred,  which,  consequently,  could  not 
have  been  a  real  photograph.  So  the  picture  of  the 
battle  of  Tralee,  like  that  of  the  beautiful  ladies  who 
bathe  so  gracefully  and  frequently  ''  in  the  favoured 
waters  of  Thanet,  is  faked. 

In  this  same  debate  on  the  Irish  Supplementary 
Estimates  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  explained  that  .  he 
was  asking  for  £900  to  be  used  in  propaganda  against 
Sinn  Fein.  This  was  “  only  a  beginning,”  and  does 
not,  indeed,  seem  much,  in  view  of  the  well-established 
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forces  which  are  ranged  on  the  other  side.  A  more  im¬ 
portant  statement  was  this:  “I  am  all  in  favour  of 
letting  the  daylight  in.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  keep  the 
House  better  informed  than  in  the  past  as  to  the  results 
of  the  inquiries  in  Ireland.”  We  sincerely  hope  that 
this  means  more  of  la  vraie  viritd  concerning  Ireland. 
So  much  is  known  by  people  who  talk  freely  in  private 
that  official  suppression  is  worse  than  useless.  It  did 
no  good  in  the  war;  it  will  do  no  good  now. 

In  Ireland  during  the  week-end  twenty-four  were 
killed  in  four  ambushes,  three  in  the  south  of  the  country 
and  one  in  Dublin.  Since  Saturday  night  that  city  has 
in  consequence  to  keep  its  curfew  at  8  o’clock  instead 
of  9.  Add  to  this  that  no  fewer  than  36  ricks  on  the 
south  side  of  London  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  far  the  promised  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  Sinn  Fein  has  been  achieved  by  Sir  Hamar  Green¬ 
wood.  The  situation  truly  is  desperate,  and  grows 
worse  instead  of  better. 

It  is  by  little  things  that  one  judges  a  man.  This  is 
particularly  so  in  politics,  and  if  one  looks  back  on 
history  the  little  incidents  remain  prominent  when  great 
events  in  the  lives  of  men  fade  into  oblivion.  Thus, 
on  St.  Patrick’s  day  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  wore 
shamrock.  It  was  both  tactless  and  foolish,  and  the 
folly  depreciated  his  public  value  to  an  extent  that  he 
little  dreamed  of  when  he,  doubtless  light-heartedly, 
placed  the  sacred  emblem  of  Ireland  in  his  button-hole 
on  the  morning  of  March  17th.  In  normal  circum¬ 
stances  it  might  have  been  a  graceful  thing  for  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  do,  but  in  1921  it 
betrayed  a  foolish  affectation  in  the  wearer,  offending, 
as  it  did,  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Irish,  and  displeas¬ 
ing  as  much  the  English  and  Scottish  members  of  the 
House.  Had  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  been  as  clever  a 
man  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  he  would  not  have 
adopted  so  cheap  a  pose  before  a  British  Parliament. 

Sir  James  Craig,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admir¬ 
alty,  announced  to  the  House  last  week  that  the  only 
department  showing  an  increase  in  the  Naval  Estimates 
was  that  devoted  to  research,  indicating  at  the  same 
time  that  the  plant  and  buildings  at  Teddington  would 
soon  be  complete  and  ready  for  occupation,  other 
research  departments  being  then  closed.  The  experi¬ 
mental  tank  at  Teddington  was  founded  by  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Naval  Architects,  and  was  altogether  a  private 
venture,  but  during  the  war  the  Teddington  Physical 
Laboratory  was  extended  and  developed  beyond  re¬ 
cognition.  It  is  desirable  that  money  should  be  spent 
on  experimental  research  work  for  the  Navy,  but 
members  who  have  already  been  assured  that  the  case 
of  Commander  Burney  was  unique  should  demand 
some  assurance  that  trafficking  between  naval  officers 
in  the  department  and  private  firms  has  ceased. 

Commander  Burney  is  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of 
the  paravane,  yet  he  had  an  enormous  staff  under  him 
in  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  with  torpedo  boats  and 
destroyers  at  his  service,  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
being  expended  by  the  country  in  order  that  he  might 
produce  from  the  various  suggestions  made  a  really 
efficient  protection  against  mine  attacks.  The  value  to 
the  taxpayer  of  the  paravane  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion  ; 
its  value  to  Commander  Burney  was  exactly  ^265,000, 
paid  to  him  by  Messrs.  Vickers.  That  he  should  have 
got  away  with  so  much  money  in  view  of  his  being  a 
paid  officer  of  the  Crown,  on  active  service,  and  that 
he  had  been  paid  his  salary  for  the  developing  of  the 
paravane,  has  aroused  irritation  in  the  Service.  His 
special  indulgence  remains  incomprehensible.  Sir 
James  Craig  might  have  made  some  effort  to  explain  it. 

The  efficiency  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  has 
been  loudly  proclaimed,  and  as  strenuously  denied. 
Some  light  on  the  point  may  be  gathered  from  the 
prominence  of  Lieut. -Commander  Kenworthy.  Most 
people  would  guess  that  he  asked  more  questions  than 
anybody  last  year.  But  it  is  a  solemn  thought  that  he 
heads  the  list  of  speakers  with  478  columns  of  Han¬ 
sard.  Though  we  cannot  join  in  the  chorus  of  praise 


which  regards  the  Speaker  as  nearly  perfect,  we  fully 
realise  that  he  and  his  deputy  have  had  trials  to  get 
through.  The  man  who  bores  without  striking  oil  is 
not  the  least  of  them. 

If  other  parties  have  varying  aims  and  difficulties  in 
reconciling  them,  this  is  equally  true  of  Labour.  The 
extremists  have  been  trying  to  organise  a  general  move¬ 
ment  against  the  downward  trend  of  wages,  which  they 
choose  to  regard  solely  as  a  sign  of  the  selfishness  of 
the  wicked  capitalist.  They  appealed  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  with  a  view  of  arranging  a  national  plan  of 
resistance.  The  day  before,  however,  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  antici¬ 
pated  them  by  a  plan  for  conferences  in  groups  which 
would  .consider  the  special  conditions  of  various  indus¬ 
tries.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  is  not  excessively 
wise,  but  it  has  by  this  time  a  better  idea  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  the  country  than  the  extremists. 

The  ordinary  tax-payer  does  not  make  much  figure  in 
the  newspapers,  but  he  is  losing  confidence  in  himself, 
enterprise,  and  health  in  the  struggle  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  And  he  may  be  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends 
to  do  it.  He  realises,  too,  what  Labour  is  so  unwilling 
to  acknowledge,  that  everybody  has  got  to  pay  for  the 
war,  though  nobody  that  we  have  met  is  the  better  for  it. 
But  he  does  not  see  that  all  the  present  crushing  taxa¬ 
tion  is  really  necessary.  And  Mr.  Harold  Cox  in  the 
Sunday  Times  declares  quite  plainly  that  it  is  not.  “  It 
is  impossible  to  justify  the  continuance  of  these  heavy 
burdens.  They  are  inposed  solely  because  Parliament 
has  not  had  the  courage  to  cut  down  war-time  expendi¬ 
ture  to  a  peace-time  level.”  There  it  is  :  Ministers  talk 
courageously,  and  act  timidly.  Figures  of  outrageously 
large  establishments  have  been  exposed  time  after  time. 
Ministers  funk  the  proper  reductions,  and  the  public  has 
to  pay  for  useless  and  pernicious  relics  of  the  war. 

A  short  Bill  will  presently  be  introduced  to  safe¬ 
guard  public  interest  in  the  matter  of  private  banks, 
the  simple  expedient  being  the  necessity  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  audit.  This  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  larger  banks,  whose  audits  are  accepted  by 
the  Government,  but  it  makes  a -  private  bank,  or 
banking  company,  submit  their  figures  for  annual  veri¬ 
fication  by  a  Government  auditor.  It  is  time  that  this 
or  a  similar  measure  was  introduced,  for  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  aright  Sir  Richard  Muir’s  opening  statement 
regarding  the  affairs  of  Farrow’s  Bank,  that  institu¬ 
tion  was  working  at  a  loss  when  the  Charing  Cross 
Bank’s  failure  pointed  to  the  desirability  of  Govern¬ 
ment  interference  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  We 
suggest  that  the  Bill  might  go  a  little  further,  and 
exercise  control  over  some  company  promoters,  who 
at  present  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to  rob  the  public 
with  impunity. 

One  hears  the  prevailing  high  cost  of  commodities 
discussed  and  deplored  on  every  hand,  yet  the  price 
of  money  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  Commander  Chilcott,  M.P.,  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  excessive  charges  made  by  banks  for 
overdrafts  and  loans.  At  Liverpool  last  week  he 
attributed  much  trade  depression  to  the  high  price  of 
money.  He  was  right  in  this.  It  is  time  the  7  per 
cent,  bank  rate  was  reduced,  for  lending  banks  charge 
a  still  higher  rate  of  interest — one  half  to  one  per  cent, 
more — and  thereby  render  trading  well  nigh  impos¬ 
sible.  Banks  pay  so  little  for  their  money  and  charge 
so  much  that  their  attitude  warranted  Commander 
Chilcott’s  criticism.  True,  it  is  not  their  own  money, 
for  a  bank’s  paid-up  capital  is  small  as  compared  with 
the  turnover,  but  that  hardly  justifies  the  excessive 
margin  between  interest  paid  and  interest  received. 
British  banks  must  cut  their  prices  like  other  people. 

‘  The  Showing  Up  of  Blanco  Posnet  ’  has  at  last  been 
licensed  by  the  Censor,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was 
recently  making  amusing  complaints  about  his  takings 
from  a  continental  source,  must  be  doing  quite  well  at 
the  Everyman  Theatre,  Hampstead.  Like  the  Lyric 
at  Hammersmith,  and  the  Old  Vic.,  it  will  be  dis- 
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covered  by  the  crowd  who  go  the  ordinary  round  and 
are  largely  content  with  sentiment  and  “  funniosities.” 
It  looks  as  if  the  drama  were  at:  last  recovering  from 
the  stuff  which  served  during  the  war.  A  few  serious 
ideas  will  be  allowed,  and  young  players  will  come  on, 
although  they  don’t  get  plays  written  to  suit  them, 
and  a  crowd  of  photographers  to  take  their  swing  on 
the  links. 

The  play  based  on  Meredith’s  ‘  Rhoda  Fleming  ’  and 
presented  by  The  Playwrights’  Theatre,  on  Monday, 
for  a  single  performance  was  a  failure,  and  for  an 
obvious  reason.  The  dramatist  (whom  we  can  only 
name  tout  court  as  “A.  Phillipson  ” — whether  a  lady 
or  gentleman  we  know  not)  has  conscientiously  but 
mistakenly  used  the  dialogue  of  the  novel  as  that  of 
the  play.  As  an  inevitable  consequence,  matter  neces¬ 
sary  to  lead  up  to  and  develop  the  action  has  been 
omitted,  and  the  result  is  a  lot  of  talk  that  is  almost 
entirely  ineffective.  A  thousand  times  better  would  it 
have  been,  had  the  dramatist  just  taken  the  story  and 
its  characters  and  re-dressed  them  in  stage  dialogue. 
Meredith  wrote  his  wonderful  talk  in  his  rich,  leisurely 
way  for  leisurely  readers,  not  for  the  swift,  hungry 
appetite  of  a  theatre  audience,  demanding  an  “effect” 
in  every  sentence,  with  a  larger  cumulative  effect  going 
on  all  the  time. 

In  the  circumstances  the  actors  gave  us  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  men  and  women  struggling  with  adversity,  and 
only  two  impersonations  seemed  to  have  much  value. 
Mr.  William  Armstrong  disguised  his  young  manhood 
amazingly  in  the  character  of  Uncle  Anthony.  His 
murmurings  were  indeed  “  a  quavering  tiny  voice  that 
sounded  like  the  first  effort  of  a  fife,”  and  he- looked 
and  in  every  way  acted  the  part  admirably.  Then  there 
was  that  really  exquisite  young  dramatic  artist,  Miss 
Moyna  McGill,  in  the  part  of  Rhoda,  pouring  all  her 
concentration  and  passion  into  the  character,  and 
making  it,  at  times,  as  richly  alive  as  it  is  in  the  book. 
Few'  of  our  actresses  have  this  lady’s  gift  of  magnetic 
speech  and  glance,  which  with  a  whisper  or  a  look  can 
still  a  whole  audience.  Of  the  rest  Mr.  Allen  Jeaves  as 
Farmer  Fleming  was  most  like  the  author’s  creation. 
The  Dahlia  was  frequently  inaudible,  and  several  times 
stagey ;  and  the  Edward  Blancove  more  than  once 
pronounced  his  cousin  Algernon’s  name  “  Elgernon,” 
which  seemed  a  little  careless. 

£18,000  is  to  be  the  approximate  cost  of  a  History 
of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.-  What  is  the  use  of 
such  a  book  at  such  an  extravagant  price,  if  it  is  not 
going  to  be  published?  Yet  Mr.  Hope  informed  the 
House  last  week  that  he  does  not  think  it  will  be,  as  the 
details  are  too  confidential.  Lately  also  there  has 
been  a  query  in  the  House  concerning  the  Judicial 
Committee  inquiring  into  allegations  made  against 
certain  officials  of  the  said  Ministry.  The  Committee 
is  to  decide  itself  whether  it  is  to  sit  in  public,  said  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  We  wonder  if  it  will  do  so.  The  sup¬ 
pression  by  the  Government  of  inconvenient  reports  is 
a  very  doubtful  policy.  It  is  odd  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
should  not  see  that.  The  attitude  of  the  ordinary  man 
to  any  alleged  scandal  is  generally,  “  I  know  nothing, 
but  I  suspect  the  worst.” 

In  spite  of  their  recent  rebuff  Scottish  Prohibitionists 
are  still  active  and  hopeful.  Scotland  is  a  country  of 
strong  contrasts  in  this  respect.  One  finds  there  more 
drunkenness  than  anywhere  else,  and  at  the  same  time, 
more  rabid  teetotalers.  It  is  this  fact  which  renders 
the  position  of  Pussyfoot  north  of  the  Tweed  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  understand.  The  bulk  of  Scottish 
workmen  resent  restriction  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
“  strong  drink.”  They  also  resent  its  high  price  and 
the  big  profits  secured  by  those  who  make  and  sell  it, 
for  as  happens  to  everything  controlled,  makers  and 
sellers  of  whisky,  beer,  and  wine  did  very  well  under 
restriction.  Distillers  and  brewers  grew  fat  as  their 
products  grew  thin,  and  the  working  man  saw  in  this 
paradox  only  a  great  and  personal  injustice.  Thus 
prohibition  is  a  serious  subject  of  controversy  in 
Scotland, 
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The  Scottish  drunkard  is  peculiar  in  his  habit.  He 
is  seldom  a  sot,  sodden  perpetually  with  alcohol.  He 
gets  drunk  deliberately,  and  as  quickly  and  conse¬ 
quently  as  cheaply  as  possible.  “  Look  at  me  for  sax- 
pence,”  said  an  inebriated  Scot  on  being  asked  his 
opinion  of  a  tavern’s  wares.  The  cheapness  of  his 
intoxication  was  commendable  in  his  eyes,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  strong,  plain-living  workmen  will  drink 
what  intoxicates  them  quickest.  Englishmen  would 
shudder  at  the  “  chaser  ” — a  glass  of  whisky  taken 
immediately  after  a  tankard  of  strong  ale.  Few  could 
stand  it,  and  its  popularity  proves  that  the  northern 
drunkard  is'  anxious  to  reach  his  desired  state  of  in¬ 
toxication  as  quickly  and  as  economically  as  possible. 

In  Punch  a  fortnight  ago  appeared  a  satire  called 
‘  The  High  Art  of  Reminiscence,  with  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor.’  Punch  lets  that  tire¬ 
some  scribbler  down  too  gently.  His  weekly  ‘  Men, 
Women  and  Memories  ’  in  the  Sunday  Times  might 
come  from  the  pen  of  a  retired  keeper  of  a  registry 
office  for  domestic  servants  (very  select)  in  a  big 
country  town.  Local  notables  flatter  registry -office 
keepers  (very  select)  with  personal  confidences  and  bits 
of  intimate  gossip,  hoping  thus  to  secure  the  first 
refusal  of  the  next  good  cook  or  treasure  among 
kitchen-maids.  Years  later  the  keeper  of  the  registry 
office  (very  select)  might  on  retirement,  publish  para¬ 
graphs  of  ‘  Men,  Women  and  Memories  ’  from  what 
she  could  recall  of  interview’s  w’ith  her  customers,  and 
spice  them  with  secondhand  tittle-tattle  about  great 
folks  generally.  The  result  would  be  like  the  stuff 
with  w’hich  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  feeds  his  special 
public,  as  he  used  to  do  in  M.A.P.  (“  Mainly  About 
People  ”).  What  a  task  !  „  This  “  high  art  ”  is  not 
far  removed  from  the  gossip  of  the  servants’  hall. 
We  wonder  what  those,  if  still  alive,  of  whom  Mr. 
T.  P.  O’Connor  now  writes,  think  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  and  what  those  with  whom  he  actually 
conversed  thought  of  his  blague,  at  the  time. 

Sir  Richard  Francis  Burton,  born  19th  March,  1821, 
has  reached  a  centenary.  Wild,  uncontrolled,  romantic, 
he  lived  for  adventure,  and  died  a  mere  Consul  at 
Trieste.  In  youth  he  and  his  brothers  were  taken  by 
their  mother  to  exercise  self-control  in  front  of  an  allur¬ 
ing  cook-shop.  They  broke  the  window  and  got  the 
buns.  That  was  Burton’s  way,  to  dash  at  what  he 
wanted,  to  dare  anything.  He  courted  the  dangers  of 
travel,  and  was  ever  full  of  fantastic  enterprises.  He 
is  revealed  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  his  picture 
by  Leighton,  a  face  seamed  and  lined  with  a  wonderful 
eye  which  reduces  to  nothing  its  neighbours,  the 
thoughtful,  bourgeois  head  of  Trollope  and  the  beautiful 
elegance  of  Bulwer  Lytton. 

His  gipsy  wife  was  one  of  his  adventures,  and  her  Life 
of  him  is  a  curiously  interesting  book.  With  its  obvious 
faults  it  is  superior  to  the  bungling  biographese  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright.  Burton  still  remains  to  be  pictured 
and  fairly  estimated.  A  great  linguist,  he  was  never  a 
stylist,  as  appears  from  his  absurd  Catullus.  His 
‘  Journey  to  Medina  and  Mecca  ’  is  the  only  one  of  his 
books  that  now  can  be  called  popular.  His  most  im¬ 
portant  research  in  Oriental  manners  was  destroyed  by 
his  wife.  Someday,  perhaps,  an  understanding  pen  will 
do  justice  to  him.  He  could  say  good  things.  Once  a 
doctor  asked  him  how  he  felt  when  he  had  killed  a 
child.  “  Oh  !  all  right,”  he  replied;  “  And  you?” 

In  Paris  unsightly  buildings  are  to  be  camouflaged 
as  far  as  possible,  especially  when  they  spoil  fine  views. 
This  is  a  good  plan  which  would  not  readily  occur  to 
a  nation  of  tradesmen  like  our  own.  The  St.  Ger¬ 
main  gas-works  are  a  prominent  eye-sore,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  which  runs  them  has  begun  to  arrange  a  curtain 
of  trees.  Some  ceremony  was  observed,  with  the  idea 
of  giving  a  hint  to  other  owners  of  ugly  buildings. 
Planting  a  tree  is  always  a  meritorious  action,  even  if 
it  is  only  “  seris  factura  nepotibus  umbram,”  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  in  its  full  growth  by  some  nepotist  who  has 
usurped  the  place  of  the  family.  Lord  Derby  has  on 
his  estates  a  notable  record  of  one  million  trees  planted 
by  an  ancestor. 
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THE  AIMS  OF  INDIAN  AGITATORS. 

ENGLISH  people  care  proverbially  little  about 
India;  but  perhaps  some  may  be  interested  in 
trying  to  consider  a  question  which  is  never  fairly 
answered  :  What  system  of  government  do  the  Indian 
politician  and  his  friends  in  England  propose  as  an 
alternative  to  our  present  rule  in  India?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  important,  as  the  Government  of  India  Act 
gives  some  power  to  Indian  poliiticians,  who,  whether 
moderates,  as  Lord  Sinha,  or  extremists,  as  the  late 
Mr.  Tilak  and  Mr.  Ghandi,  have  all  one  ideal  in 
common,  the  government,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  India  by  the  Indians.  All  differences  are  merely 
detail ;  the  main  idea  is  the  same.  English  people 
hardly  realise,  perhaps,  that  the  Indian  politicians 
represent  only  that  very  small  proportion,  roughly  five 
per  cent.,  of  the  peoples  of  India  who  are  educated  in 
English.  They  are  not  usually  of  the  more  virile  races, 
or  of  any  special  birth  or  position.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  whom  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  regard  as 
leaders,  and  who  would  be  ruling  in  their  own  districts, 
if  the  English  were  not  there,  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
these  English-educated  politicians. 

After  a  certain  time  of  transition  on  which  we  are 
now  entering,  there  would  seem  to  be  four  possible 
alternatives  to  the  present  government  of  India.  The 
first  alternative,  i.e.,  the  present  bureaucratic  system, 
but  manned  entirely  by  Indians,  supported  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  Indian  Army,  is  so  ludicrous  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  even  Indian  politicians  regard  it  as  serious.  If,  by 
any  chance,  such  a  system  was  set  up,  it  would  not 
endure  for  five  minutes.  Nobody  really  thinks  that 
princes  like  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  or  the  leaders  of 
Mohammedan  tribes  on  the  frontier,  would  pay  even 
lip-service  to  the  order  of  such  a  Government.  Does 
the  Indian  politician  who  shouts  so  loudly  for  our 
withdrawal  from  India  not  realise  that  the  country, 
if  we  did  withdraw,  would  split  into  a  thousand  petty 
warring  states?  And  that  this  India  is  one  in  which 
he  himself,  and  his  class,  and  probably  his  race,  would 
not  only  have  no  power,  but  no  security  for  life  and 
property — and  certainly  not  the  comfortable  jobs  many 
of  them  hold  to-day.  Mr.  Ghandi  and  Lord  Sinha 
would  speedily  find  a  very  different  level  of  importance. 
Indian  politicians  must  hate  English  rule  very 
heartily,  if  they  would  prefer  this  state  of  things  to 
the  present. 

The  second  alternative  is  conquest  or  partial 
conquest  by  Asiatic  invaders  from  the  North,  the 
first  invader  being,  probably,  the  Amir  of  Afghan¬ 
istan,  followed  by  such  Governments  as  there  may  be, 
in  the  territories  that  used  to  be  Asiatic  Russia.  Does 
the  conquest  of  India  by  these  invaders,  probably  one 
after  the  other,  appeal  to  Indian  politicians  as  an 
alternative  to  our  rule?  The  third  alternative  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  the  second,  i.e.,  invasion  by  some 
other  nation  from  overseas.  To  imagine  this  it  must 
be  assumed  that  England  has  left  India  to  her  own 
devices  and  has  withdrawn  the  protection  of  her 
Navy.  The  invader  then  would  probably  be  Japan. 
Does  this  appeal  to  the  Indian  politician  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  British  Rule? 

These  three  alternatives  are  really  the  same,  and 
would  probably  take  place  simultaneously.  If  this  is 
to  be  the  result,  as  it  certain,  of  handing  over  India 
entirely  to  the  Indians  within  such  time  as  can  be 
foreseen  at  present,  may  we  not  stop  and  ask  where 
this  agitation  for  Home  Rule  will  end  ?  At  least,  we 
have  given  Indians  freedom  from  invasion,  security  for 
life  and  property  for  over  ioo  years,  unvarying  justice, 
and  justice,  in  many  cases,  according  to  the  local 
ideas,  regular  taxation  and  absolute  freedom  from  in¬ 
terference  in  their  personal  lives  and  religious  con¬ 
cerns.  These  are  great  gifts,  and  not  even  the  bitterest 
Indian  agitator  can  deny  them.  If  the  result  of  our 
withdrawal  will  be  chaos  once  more,  ought  we  to  try 
and  satisfy  this  cry  for  Home  Rule? 

A  fourth  alternative,  slightly  more  practical,  is  that, 
while  the  British  Army  in  more  or  less  the  same 
strength  as  to-day  will  still  be  in  India,  all  other 
power,  and  especially  financial  power,  will  be  in 
Indian  hands.  It  is  a  cardinal  point  of  faith  with  the 
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Indian  politician  that  the  presence  of  British  soldiers 
in  India  is  unnecessary  and  expensive,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  when  once  control  of  the  revenues  gets 
into  their  hands,  they  will  refuse  to  meet  the  cost  of 
such  an  Army.  What  is  to  happen  then  ?  Will  the 
British  tax-payer  shoulder  the  cost  to  protect  a  country 
he  never  sees,  and  which  refuses,  though  perfectly  able 
to  do  so,  to  meet  the  cost  itself?  It  is  certainly  doubt¬ 
ful.  It  will  be  objected,  first,  that  complete  control  of 
the  revenues  will  not  get  into  Indian  hands,  and, 
secondly,  that,  if  so,  they  will  not  object  to  meeting 
the  cost  of  the  British  Army.  But,  once  started  on  the 
road  of  “  satisfying  the  legitimate  demand  that 
Indians  should  givern  their  own  country,”  it  is  not 
easy  to  stop,  especially  as  control  of  the  Army  and 
control  of  the  Revenues  are  the  two  points  in  the 
Government  of  a  country  that  really  matter.  As 
regards  the  second  point,  let  anyone  read  the  contem¬ 
porary  Indian  press,  even  the  minute  added  to  the 
Esher  Committee  report  by  Sir  Krishna  G.  Gupta — 
himself  by  no  means  a  fire-brand.  Alternative  No.  4, 
though,  doubtless,  one  ideal  of  the  Indian  politician, 
seems  to  split  on  a  nasty  rock.  The  other  three  alter¬ 
natives,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  appear  totally  unsea¬ 
worthy  for  the  Indian  politician  as  for  the  Empire.  Is 
there  another?  If  so,  it  might  be  described.  Having 
rescued  a  continent  half  as  large  as  Europe  from 
anarchy  and  given  it  security  and  good  government  for 
100  years,  we  surely  should  know  for  what  purpose  we 
are  risking  its  reduction  to  chaos  again. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  this  is  destructive 
criticism ;  that  something  must  be  done ;  that  it  is 
better  to  teach  a  country  to  govern  itself,  than  to 
govern  it,  however  efficiently,  by  a  bureaucracy  from 
outside ;  that  we  are  handing  over  Egypt  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  therefore  could  not  refuse  to  satisfy 
partially  the  demand  for  self-government  in  India. 
Egypt,  however,  is  hardly  a  case  in  point.  The 
Egyptians  are  a  homogeneous  race  :  much  of  the 
machinery  of  Government  has  always  been  in  Egyptian 
hands  :  and  within  living  memory  Egypt  was,  though 
part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  a  more  or  less  self-govern¬ 
ing  country.  It  is  doubtless  a  great  thing  to  teach  a 
country  to  govern  itself.  But  imagine  India  in 
European  terms.  Imagine  the  Spanish  peninsula 
peopled  with  10  per  cent.  Spaniards,  20  per  cent. 
French,  20  per  cent.  Germans,  10  per  cent.  Italians, 
15  per  cent.  Greeks,  5  per  cent.  Russians,  10  per  cent. 
English,  8  per  cent.  Irish,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Turks, 
Egyptians,  Bulgarians,  Serbians,  and  Danes  thrown 
in  !  Imagine  this  hotch-potch  with  all  their  religious 
and  racial  hatreds  accentuated  5,000  per  cent.,  and  you 
will  get  some  faint  idea  of  the  clash  of  races,  creeds, 
and  castes  that  make  up  modern  India.  Imagine  this 
country  efficiently  governed  by  an  American  bureau¬ 
cracy  supported  by  an  American  Army.  Would  it  be 
considered  a  wise  or  even  a  possible  move  to  teach 
these  people  to  govern  themselves?  Surely  the  views 
of  those  of  the  English  who  know  India  best  and  have 
given  the  best  of  their  lives  and  often  their  health  to 
ruling  her  justly  deserve  some  consideration.  Why 
should  such  experts  be  considered  hopelessly  prejudiced, 
while  sciolists  dictate  policies? 

Some  time  ago,  in  an  interview  published  in  the 
Times,  Mr.  Ghandi  said  that  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
English  (to  which  he  apparently  looks  forward  shortly) 
India  would  return  to  the  days  of  the  Vedas.  This  was 
a  semi-mythical  time  in  the  dawn  of  Hindu  History, 
and  even  if  India  wishes  to  return  to  the  days  of  the 
Vedas,  which  is  at  least  doubtful,  other  countries  may 
wish  to  have  a  say  in  the  matter.  It  hardly  sounds 
practical,  and  up  to  date  no  other  alternative  has  been 
put  forward  by  an  Indian  politician.  What  do  they 
suggest  ? 

Some  may  say  that  all  this  is  conjuring  up  bogeys, 
and  that  the  Government  of  India  Bill  leaves  all  real 
control  in  our  hands,  and  that  we  intend  to  keep  it. 
Perhaps.  But  there  are  people  at  Westminster  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  much  wider  powers  to  the  Indian  poli¬ 
tician,  and  it  is  sometimes  as  well,  even  in  these  days, 
to  try  and  look  ahead.  A  definite  pronouncement  that 
British  supremacy  will  be  maintained,  subscribed  to 
by  all  parties  in  Parliament,  would  not  be  out  of  place. 
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THE  USE  OF  REVIEWS. 

RE  reviews  written  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  read,  or  intend  to  read  the  books  criticised, 
or  to  save  people  the  trouble  of  reading-  them  ? 
The  answer  must  depend  on  the  verdict  offered. 
Broadly  speaking,  if  it  is  favourable,  unless  the  re¬ 
viewer  inspires  the  reader  with  a  desire  to  rush  to  the 
book  itself,  in  the  same  way  as  Leslie  Stephen’s  ‘  John¬ 
son  ’  sent  intelligent  youth  straight  into  the  arms  of 
Boswell,  the  article  has  failed  :  if  it  is  adverse,  unless 
the  critic  makes  the  reader  determined  to  waste  no 
time  on  the  original,  the  article  has  failed.  It  requires 
a  Macaulay  to  write  a  review  which  shall  supersede 
the  thing  reviewed.  In  this  age  of  extreme  activity, 
when  a  busy  man  can  tell  you  in  all  probability  what  he 
will  be  doing  at  any  hour  of  the  day  for  weeks  ahead, 
time-saving  devices  have  their  uses,  and,  and  it  must 
be  admitted,  of  such  may  be  literary  reviews.  They 
appeal  strongly  to  busy  men,  whether  politicians,  bar¬ 
risters,  or  physicians  in  full  practice,  to  that  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  educated  society,  in  fact,  with  whom  time  means 
money.  A  literary  man  reads  a  review  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  one  expert  examines  the  work  of 
another.  He  compares  his  opinion  already  formed 
with  that  of  the  reviewer,  or  makes  a  mental  note  of 
the  conclusions  in  order  that,  when  he  subsequently 
reads  the  original,  he  may  test  their  accuracy.  A 
professional  man  has  recourse  to  a  review,  because  he 
desires,  in  his  few  moments  of  leisure,  not  only  to 
satisfy  any  natural  taste  for  literature  he  may  possess, 
but  also  to  keep  himself  in  touch  with  the  latest  and 
the  best  of  the  output  by  publishers.  He  wants  to 
know  how  he  may  spend  his  leisure  most  profitably, 
and  if  incidentally  the  review  enables  him  to  enjoy, 
or  even  to  hold  his  own  in,  a  discussion  on  a  book  which 
he  has  not  read,  that  quarter  of  an  hour  after  luncheon 
over  a  cigar  in  his  club  has  not  been  wasted.  He  has 
learnt  what  to  read,  what  to  say,  and  what  to  avoid. 

We  wonder  how  many  people  who  have  freely  criti¬ 
cised  ‘  The  Autobiography  of  Margot  Asquith,’  have 
only  read  extracts  from  the  Sunday  Times?  We  can 
assure  them,  without  entering  into  criticism-,  that  the 
impression  left  by  the  book  is  quite  different  to  that 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  extracts.  An  autobio¬ 
graphy  by  one  who  admittedly  “  cannot  discriminate 
between  truths  that  need,  and  those  that  need  not,  be 
told,”  if  honest  and  genuine,  must  contain  ‘‘tacenda.” 
Had  she  confined  herself  to  “  dicenda,”  she  might 
have  posed  as  Blake’s  “  Prudence,”  but  would  have 
failed  dismally  as  ButterWorth’s  “  Margot.”  Perhaps 
she  should  not  have  written  at  all,  but  short  of  that, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  she  could  have  written 
otherwise  than  she  did. 

Reviews  appeal  to  a  large  class  of  idle  folk, 
devourers  of  light  literature  of  all  kinds,  who  are 
ashamed  of  what  in  many  cases  would  be  a  laudable 
ignorance,  and  would  not  for  the  world  admit  that  they 
had  not  read  the  latest  work  of  any  popular  author, 
and  must  always  be  ready  with  an  “  original  ”  opinion 
when  challenged.  Fortunately  for  them,  they  live  in 
the  days  of  the  one-volume  novel,  easily  compressed; 
of  quick  luncheons,  easily  consumed;  of  express  and 
stop-press  journalism,  wherein  paragraphs  take  the 
place  of  leaders,  and  the  news  of  the  world  is  served 
up  with  telegraphic  preciseness  : — 

“  Our  modish  Venus  is  a  hustling  minx, 

But  who  can  spare  the  time  to  woo  a  Sphinx?” 

We  can  picture  a  Gladstone  settling  down  to  his 
Homer  for  recreation,  but  we  cannot  imagine  a  Lloyd- 
George  on  a  holiday  with  anything  but  the  News  of  the 
World  in  one  hand,  and  a  telephone  receiver  in  the 
other. 

On  the  whole,  a  review  has  more  influence  on  a 
book  than  on  a  play,  and,  thanks  to  the  reviewer,  the 
public  has  been  spared  the,  trouble  of  reading  many  a 
worthless  production.  Injustice  may  occur,  and  per¬ 
sonal  prejudice  may  do  harm,  but  hardly  permanent 
injury.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
treated  Wordsworth  and  his  school  with  undue 
severity;  but  Wordsworth  lives,  and  the  Edinburgh 
critics  are  dead.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  public  is 
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growing  gradually  less  inclined  to  attach  value  to  an 
opinion  simply  because  it  is  in  print,  and  in  the  drama 
we  have  had  from  time  to  time  instances  of  a  play  which 
has  gained  great  popularity  and  the  warmest  support 
from  the  public  in  spite  of  the  disapproval  of  the 
critics.  Everybody  considers  himself  a  judge  of  a 
book  or  a  play,  while  most  people  readily  and  un- 
blushingly  admit  that  they  are  not  qualified  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  canvas  or  a  marble.  Yet  the  verdict 
of  trained  opinion  counts  in  letters  no  less  than  in  art. 
The  nuisance  to-day  is  that  so  many  journalists  who 
have  no  critical  taste  pretend  to  review  books,  as  if 
they  were  authorities.  Intelligent  readers  discover 
their  futility,  and  find  enough  of  them  in  print  to  make 
the  whole  business  of  book  reviewing  suspect. 

SPRING  IN  A  DEVON  VILLAGE. 

HE  rooks  are  now  busy  in  the  elms  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  drifting  thwartwise  the  wind  with  sticks 
for  their  nests.  Sometimes  a  young  male  bird 
comes  with  food  for  his  mate  as  she  pleaches  the  twigs 
with  claw  and  beak;  she  flutters  her  wings  like  a 
fledgeling,  gapes  widely,  and  squawks  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Daws  come  to  the  trees,  perching  head  to  the 
south-west  breeze,  ejaculating  sharply.  Periodical 
visitants  are  the  starlings,  their  songs  of  mimicry 
swelling  with  sudden  rush  and  wheezing.  One  bird  has 
learnt  the  chattering  cry  of  a  kestrel,  the  mating  call, 
and  deceives  the  rooks  into  thinking  that  one  of  the 
brown-barred  hawks  is  near.  That  rooks  are  thieves 
among  themselves  is  well-known,  stealing  sticks  from 
their  neighbours.  To-day  we  watched  one  taking 
material  that  a  young  and  enthusiastic  sister  brought 
with  difficulty  every  five  minutes  or  so  from  the 
distant  beech  clump.  The  thief  was  an  artist,  she  was 
subtle,  and  cunning.  A  quick  hop  took  her  to  the 
young  bird’s  pile,  she  seized  a  stick,  and  drifted 
upwards  into  the  wind,  swung  round  in  a  half  circle 
and  brought  it  to  her  own  nest  in  the  same  tree  with 
a  soft  caa-caa,  as  though  implying  relief  at  reaching 
home  again.  Her  mate,  judging  by  his  white  face,  is 
an  ancient  bird;  he  is  wise;  he  does  no  work,  fetches 
no  food  for  his  toiling  wife ;  but  perches  near  the  nest, 
approving  her  method  of  labour,  and  guarding  its 
results.  He  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  bird  “  fence  ” 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  find. 

A  lane  of  rufous  mud  leads  through  the  beech- 
clump.  Life  here  is  hard,  but  the  celandines  show 
their  spoke-rays  to  the  sun  and  wind-washed  heaven, 
braving  the  half-gales  that  come  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  twirl  the  fallen  numbers  of  autumn’s  leaves  among 
their  yellow  flowers.  A  tawny  owl  lives  in  a  pollard 
beech  in  this  clump;  he  comes  regularly  at  dusk  to  the 
elms  and  hoots  with  mournful  insistence  to  the  barn 
owls  that  roost  under  the  thatch.  Rabbits’  bones  and 
fur,  finches’  feathers,  and  the  fragile  skulls  of  mice 
hang  in  the  crevices  of  the  tree,  hundreds  of  them, 
some  fresh  and  white,  others  bleached  and  hidden 
under  the  brown  dust  of  decay  that  trickles  from  the 
old  tree’s  dead  heart.  Tap  his  home,  and  he  flaps  out, 
pursued  by  any  small  birds  searching  for  spiders  or 
grubs  in  the  spinney.  The  trees  are  dwarfed,  bent  by 
the  salt  winds;  a  few  larches  grew  here,  but  never 
more  the  sap  will  rise  and  burst  in  emerald  foam  on 
their  wispy  branches.  Constant  buffeting  with  the 
winds  of  the  ocean  has  killed  them.  A  magpie  is 
prospecting  the  mazed  brittleness  of  one  of  them  for  a 
nesting  site;  she  appears  nearly  every  morning. 

Beyond  the  clump  is  a  combe,  or  valley,  where  every 
year  a  pair  of  carrion  crows  nest.  They  fly  away  as 
soon  as  they  see  man,  four  hundred  yards  below— they 
are  cunning,  and  leave  nothing  to  chance.  In  the  stone 
“  hedges  ”  the  celandines,  flowers  much  bigger  than 
those  around  London,  shine  like  spilled  meteor  frag¬ 
ments  against  their  jade  leaves.  Primroses  grow 
with  them,  and  the  white  blossom  of  the  wild  straw¬ 
berry,  and  in  places  the  pink  campion  is  unfurling  its 
colours.  A  flock  of  linnets  sings  in  a  hawthorn,  a 
silver  twittering  of  song  coming  as  the  wind  drops; 
with  a  rustling  of  wings  the  flock  leaves  for  the  bloom 
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of  the  gorse  which  everywhere  is  scenting  the  air. 
The  apple  trees  in  the  orchard  close  below  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  bud,  already  goldfinches  haunt  their  lichened 
branches,  now  fighting  with  gold-barred  wings  aflutter, 
now  pausing  to  pipe  sweet  whispers  of  coming  vernal 
glory,  when  the  blossom  shall  spill  in  showers  of  love¬ 
liness.  Afar  are  the  burrows,  and  over  their  sogged 
wastes  the  green  plovers  wheel  and  fall,  uttering  wild 
calls  to  the  wind,  while  their  mates  stand  below,  diving 
with  broad  pinions  to  earth  as  though  they  would  die 
for  love.  High  above  a  buzzard  is  sailing.  To  the 
right  a  great  horse  draws  a  plough  against  the  sky¬ 
line,  and,  like  lifted  and  dancing  feathers  of  white¬ 
ness,  a  dozen  gulls  follow  in  its  wake;  behind  them 
trip  and  whistle  four  dishwashers,  or  wagtails.  They 
say  in  the  village  that  three  pairs  of  ravens  are  nesting 
on  the  headland  this  year,  but  we  have  seen  none.  In 
this  district  a  raven  has  never  been  known  to  kill  or 
“  eye-pick  ”  a  lamb,  even  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
granfer  who  taps  and  shuffles  his  way  to  the  inn  every 
night.  The  raven  has  come  near  to  extermination, 
like  the  peregrine  falcon ;  but  here  both  of  these  mighty 
fliers  do  not  molest  the  belongings  of  man ;  the  one 
feeding  on  offal  and  dead  rabbits  (and  occasionally  live 
ones),  and  the  other  “  taking  ”  stock  doves,  and,  in 
summer,  turtle  doves — stooping  at  gulls  and  divers 
in  the  early  spring  just  for  exuberance  of  spirit. 
Certainly  every  tide  leaves  its  dead  among  the  seaweed 
and  thrown-up  wreckage,  gulls  with  their  backs  torn 
and  ripped  by  the  swift  “  blue-hawk.” 

POSTS  AND  PAYMENTS  OF  EARLIER  DAYS. 

AS  the  House  of  Commons  is  investigating  certain 
delicate  domestic  affairs,  such  as  the  payment  of 
members,  official  salaries  and  pensions,  some 
facts  and  figures  relating  to  past  ministers,  and  those 
who  supported  them,  may  be  of  interest.  While 
laymen  are  crying  out  for  higher  stipends,  ecclesiastics 
are  issuing  their  sorrowful  balance-sheets.  Farnham 
Castle  may  be  converted  into  a  County  Museum,  and 
Bishopsthorpe  into  a  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies  pre¬ 
paring  to  become  earnest  workers  in  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  vineyard.  The  swans  who  ring  their  own  bell 
for  their  own  corn  on  the  moat  of  the  Palace  of  Wells ; 
whose  ancestors  were  established  and  endowed  under 
Cardinal  Wolsey ;  who  have  progressed  in  a  kind  of 
apostolic  succession  to  the  present  time ;  and  whose 
appeai'ance  is  ostentatiously  demure,  may  be  forced 
to  accept  the  hospitality  of  strange  and  even  unde¬ 
nominational  masters.  The  London  house  of  one 
Bishop  has  become  a  “  Cock  and  Hen  Club 
another  the  Ladies’  Department  of  a  Caledonian  Club. 
Judges  are  bemoaning  their  income  tax;  barristers 
and  solicitors  wonder  why  they  should  not  ask  for 
more.  Among  these  premonitory  symptoms  of  famine 
and  privation,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back  on  the 
spacious  days  when  one  could  obtain  valuable  con¬ 
sideration  for  services  rendered. 

The  election  of  a  Bishop  is  full  of  antiquated 
formalities  and  warnings  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
If  they  do  not  obey,  they  incur  the  penalties  of 
Praemunire,  including  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of 
goods.  Before  a  Bishop  can  enjoy  the  temporalities  of 
his  See,  he  must  do  homage  to  the  King  in  ancient 
feudal  form.  When  there  is  no  Dean  and  Chapter, 
the  Crown  appoints  without  any  legal  fiction,  as  did 
the  Dukes  of  Atholl  to  the  See  of  Sodor  and  Man 
before  the  sale  of  their  rights  as  Lords  of  Man.  Such 
rights  of  sovereignty,  including  the  patronage  of  the 
See,  we  re  finally  sold  in  1828  for  ^'417,144. 

The  real  creators  of  Bishops  are  politicians.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  made  many  Bishops,  and  described  the 
Church  as  ‘‘a  sacred  corporation  for  the  promulga¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  in  Europe  of  certain  Asian 
principles.”  A  cynical  and  Nonconformist  Radical 
asked  the  other  day,  “  Does  the  Bishop  of  So-and-So 
still  worship  his  creator — Rosebery?  ”  It  is  said  that 
an  eminent  ecclesiastic,  who  sometimes  advises  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman  as  to  church  patronage,  nomin¬ 
ally  in  the  hands  of  an  Illustrious  Personage,  called  at 
Downing  Street  for  an  interview  as  to  a  vacant 
bishopric.  The  lady  secretary  sympathetically 
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lamented  the  absence  of  the  statesman,  and  exclaimed, 

“  Is  not  that  a  bit  of  business  that  you  and  I  could 
settle,  your  grace?  ” 

Ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  habits  of  prelates, 
have  undergone  certain  drastic  changes ;  but  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  leading  Churchmen  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  Some  examples  of  political 
influence  on  ordinations  and  translations  have  been 
drawn  by  master  hands.  At  Gaunt  House  Lord 
Steyne,  who  was  a  good  scholar  and  amateur  casuist, 
promoted  religious  discussions  between  his  son’s  tutor, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Trail  (later  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ealing),  and  Lady  Steyne’s  director,  Father  Mole; 
and  in  pitting  Oxford  against  St.  Acheul,  he  cried  : 
”  Bravo,  Latimer!  Well  done,  Loyola!  ”  alternately. 
A  Bishopric  was  promised  to  Mole  if  he  would  come 
over;  to  Trail  a  Cardinal’s  Hat,  if  he  would  secede. 
Then  there  is  Trollope’s  account  of  the  See  of  Bar- 
chester.  When  Dr.  Grantly,  the  Bishop,  was  dying, 
there  was  a  ministerial  crisis  in  London.  His  son,  the 
Archdeacon,  desired  the  Bishopric,  but  Dr.  Proudie 
was  appointed  by  the  new  Prime  Minister.  We  are 
told  how  the  late  Prime  Minister  received  in  Downing 
Street  the  message  of  the  Bishop’s  death,  which  he 
sent  on  to  the  new  Prime  Minister.  “  He  was  sitting 
easily  in  a  lounging  chair,  conning  over  a  Newmarket 
list,  and  by  his  elbow  on  the  table  was  lying  open  an 
uncut  French  novel  on  which  he  was  engaged.”  After 
all,  Dr.  Proudie  was  connected  with  an  Irish  Baron, 
and  Mrs.  Proudie  was  the  niece  of  a  Scotch  Earl. 
The  new  Bishop  had  held  important  appointments.  He 
had  been  preacher  to  the  Royal  Beefeaters,  Curator  of 
theological  manuscripts  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
Chaplain  to  the  Queen’s  Yeomanry  Guard,  and 
Almoner  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Rappe- 
Blankenburg.  This  was  not  all.  He  had  adapted 
himself  to  the  views  held  by  the  Whigs  on  most  theo¬ 
logical  and  religious  subjects.  He  bore  with  the 
idolatry  of  Rome,  tolerated  even  the  infidelity  of 
Socianism,  and  was  hand-in-glove  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  squads  of  Scotland  and  Ulster.  He  took  the 
correct  view  of  the  revenues  of  Cathedral  Chapters,  of 
the  Regium  Donum,  and  of  the  Maynooth  grant. 
Archdeacon  Grantly  was  consoled  by  the  fact  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  had  cut  down  the  value  of 
the  Bishopric  to  ^5,000  a  year. 

George  III.  took  a  lively  interest  in  Archbishops. 
On  one  occasion  he  refused  a  suggested  name,  saying  : 
“  No,  no,  no.  We  must  have  a  gentleman  at  Canter¬ 
bury.”  The  opulence  of  Lambeth,  and  the  entertain¬ 
ments  there,  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the  writings  of 
Sydney  Smith.  “  Is  it  necessary  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  should  give  feasts  to  aristocratic 
London ;  and  that  the  domestics  of  the  Prelacy  should 
stand  with  swords  and  bag-wigs  round  pig  and  turkey 
and  venison,  to  defend,  as  it  were,  the  orthodox 
Gastronome  from  the  fierce  Unitarian,  the  fell 
Baptist,  and  all  the  famished  children  of  Dissent? 
An  example  of  one  who  went  “  through  the  Elysian 
transitions  of  Prebendary,  Dean,  Prelate,  and  the  long 
train  of  purple,  profit  and  power  ”  was  Archbishop 
Moore.  He  obtained  his  position  at  Lambeth  through 
political  influence.  The  Marlboroughs  and  the  Edens 
were  of  no  small  assistance  to  him.  He  married  the 
sister  of  the  first  Lord  Auckland,  and  of  the  first  Lord 
Henley,  who  were  deep  in  various  political  intrigues. 
He  lived  in  great  state  and  possessed  a  coach  and  six 
horses,  also  a  private  barge  on  the  Thames  with  a 
liveried  crew.  State  banquets  were  given  to  gentlemen 
who  had  been  presented  at  Court,  and  put  down  their 
names  at  Lambeth  as  guests.  It  is  tantalizing  in  these 
days  when  Bishops  are  crying  poverty,  to  note  how 
Archbishop  Moore  provided  for  his  family.  Two  of 
his  sons  were  Joint  Registrars  of  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury ;  two  other  sons  were  Joint  Regis¬ 
trars  of  the  Vicar-General’s  office.  One  of  them,  who 
died  m  1865,  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  Church 
in  all  £'753, 647- 

Bishop  North  and  his  family  did  pretty  well  in  the 
See  of  Winchester.  The  Bishop  was  half-brother  to 
the  Prime  Minister.  Lord  North  is  said  to  have 
observed  that  his  brother  was  no  doubt  young  to  be  a 
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Bishop ;  but  that,  when  he  was  older,  he  would  not 
have  a  brother  Prime  Minister.  The  Bishop  had  a  son 
who,  as  an  infant,  was  appointed  Registrar  of  the 
Diocese.  Very  long  leases  of  the  property  of  the 
See  were  granted  to  members  of  the  family  at  nominal 
prices.  The  eldest  son,  afterwards  Earl  of  Guildford, 
was  from  1808  to  1853  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Cross,  which  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
Bishop  Henry  de  Blois  and  enlarged  by  Cardinal 
Beaufort.  A  hundred  poor  men  were  daily  fed  here; 
and  a  dole  of  bread  and  beer  was  given  to  strangers. 
On  Good  Friday  the  brethren  were  given  a  “  Judas’ 
sop.”  Lord  Guildford’s  gains  as  Master  amounted  to 
^'90,000;  he  received  from  one  rectory  ^84,000,  from 
another  ^121,000,  and  from  his  Prebendal  stall 
^'19,000.  As  to  St.  Cross,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
observed  that  “  the  shameless. perversion  of  one  of  our 
noblest  charities  has  been  done  under  a  system  which 
not  even  the  most  unscrupulous  cupidity  could  have 
carried  out  till  hardened  into  a  contempt  for  common 
decency.” 

Another  important  Bishop  was  Tomling  of  Lincoln, 
who  flourished  as  a  friend  of  Pitt’s.  A  near  relation 
of  the  Bishop’s  was  Warden  of  the  Mere  charity.  This 
charity  owned  about  650  acres,  and  the  real  rent  would 
have  been  from  20s.  to  40s.  an  acre.  The  whole  estate 
was  let  for  £z2-  The  poor  brethren  received  ^24. 
This  transaction  was  made  satisfactory  by  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  fine  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease;. and  this 
fine  was  pocketed  by  the  Warden. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MR.  BONAR  LAW  AND  THE  PREMIER. 

IR, — The  resignation  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  will  be 
generally  regretetd,  for  he  showed  an  excellent  grasp 
of  the  things  he  undertook,  and  good  temper  in  reply. 
He  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  regarded  in  the  future  as  a 
great  statesman.  Rather  he  must  appear  as  a  godsend 
to  our  volatile  Premier,  who  was  able  to  leave  Parlia¬ 
mentary  work  to  him,  and  skip  about  England  and  the 
Continent,  attending  pleasant  little  parties  to  settle 
things  for  the  moment. 

Delightful,  however,  as  this  freedom  may  have  been 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  it  has  been  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
dignity  of  the  House  to  have  a  Premier  who  leaves  his 
proper  work  to  a  deputy.  Now  that  the  deputy  has  re¬ 
tired,  I  hope  the  system  will  not  be  continued.  The 
Premier  ought  to  attend  in  person  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions  of  importance.  Who  is  to  be  his  new  alter  ego  ? 
I  do  not  perceive  any  person  with  the  requisite  tact  and 
steadiness  to  perform  that  useful  function.  Nor,  now 
that  the  Conservative  leader  has  disappeared,  do  I  per¬ 
ceive  any  pressing  need  to  continue  merging  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  a  Coalition  which  is 
headed  by  a  Liberal,  or  an  ex-Liberal.  What  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  principles  are,  except  that  he  is  the 
only  man  to  keep  the  country  on  its  legs,  I  have  not  the 
least  idea.  He  seems  to  me  like  the  skilful  maiden  who 
has  so  many  lovers  that  she  need  not  definitely  declare 
for  any  one  of  them,  and  can,  as  occasion  suits,  favour 
first  one  and  then  the  other.  The  Liberals  are  clearly 
a  waning  party,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
favoured  at  all.  They  had  their  turn  of  long  reign,  and 
during  it  did  as  much  damage  to  the  country  as  any 
reasonable  politician  could  hope  to  achieve.  If  there 
was  a  Conservative  Party,  it  ought  to  come  into  power. 
But  the  correspondence  in  your  columns  shows  pretty 
clearly  that  there  is  no  constructive  policy  on  the  Con¬ 
servative  side,  and  therefore  little  chance  of  effective 
action.  Why  does  Labour  now  have  a  monopoly  of 
definite  programmes?  Where  are  the  young  men  of 
brains  who  have  come  out  of  Oxford,  and  learnt  that 
the  newest  thing  is  not  always  the  best?  Is  the  future 
of  politics  to  belong  to  men  of  business  for  preference? 
If  so,  idealism  will  become  as  rare  as  a  pre-war  price; 
and  though  we  mav  get  on,  we:  shall  hardly  get  honest. 

J.  GAY. 

SIR, — Appreciating,  as  I  do,  the  excellent  qualities 
of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  regretting  the  cause  of  his  re- 
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tirement,  which  does  not  appear  at  all  to  be  a  judicious 
and  opportune  attack  of  ill-health,  I  hope  the  results  of 
his  disappearance  will  be  salutary.  M.P.’s  should  now 
insist  on  a  Premier  who  attends  the  House  regularly. 
He  should  face  the  music.  And  if  Parliament  repre¬ 
sents  the  main  feeling  of  the  country,  there  will  be  two 
leading  themes  in  the  symphony  :  (1)  The  trade  unions 
are  tyrannising  over  us,  spoiling  our  work  and  choking 
our  enterprise;  (2)  the  retention  of  war  establishments 
is  wasting  the  little  money  we  have  got  left. 

There  are  several  other  things  to  say;  but,  while 
these  two  tyrannies  block  the  way,  they  are  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant.  I  do  not  get  these  views  from  any 
newspaper;  I  get  them  from  people  who  are  saying 
what  they  think. 

N.  M. 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY. 

SIR, — It  is  now  over  50  years  since  I  first  read  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  few  numbers  have  pleased  me 
more  than  the  last  half-dozen,  especially  the  one  of 
February  19th.  At  last,  I  thought,  there  is  at  least 
one  paper  left  to  us  which  shows  a  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence  when  so  many  others  have  shown  evidence  of 
being  coaxed,  threatened,  or  controlled.  I  am  a  Con¬ 
servative,  and,  as  I  remarked  in  a  former  letter, 
“  theicfore  I  am  liberal  ” — that  is  to  say,  I  am  neithe'- 
bigoted  or  prejudiced,  and  I  have  felt  angry  and  in¬ 
dignant  to  a  degree  at  the  Conservative  Party  being 
ignored  by  politicians  in  general  as  they  have  been 
lately.  A  noble  lord  said,  “  The  terms  Liberal  and 
Conservative  are  extinct.”  There  was  some  truth  in 
this  up  to  the  time  Mr.  Asquith  was  returned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Since  that  event  we  have  read  a  great  deal 
about  Liberals,  and  many  newspapers  have  devoted 
columns  and  pages  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
Proletariat,  thereby  distinctly  encouraging  the  Social¬ 
ists  and  Bolsheviks,  while  Conservatives  were  never 
even  mentioned.  It  is  time  the  latter  woke  up;  they 
appear  to  have  become  apathetic,  lethargic,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  disgusted;  even  many  of  the  former  leaders  seem 
to  be  stricken  with  sleeping  sickness  or  creeping 
paralysis.  When  Mr.  Asquith  resigned  the  Premier¬ 
ship,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  Conservative  might  have 
succeeded  him.  Only  at  that  time  there  was  a  Radical 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  made  it 
naturally  useless.  When  a  Coalition  was  suggested 
with  the  idea  of  preserving  politically  a  united  front, 
the  Conservatives  patriotically  agreed  without  hesita¬ 
tion  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  But  what  has  been 
the  result?  Our  opponents  have  taken  every  possible 
advantage  to  extinguish  us  altogether.  Well;  I  say,  if 
we  are  to  die,  let  us  die  fighting.  At  the  General 
Election  in  December,  1918,  many  thousands  voted 
with  the  hope  that  a  firm,  practical,  business-like 
Government  would  replace  the  present  group  of 
rhetorical  visionaries  who'  have  asked  the  Almighty 
for  a  mandate  to  reconstruct  and  polish  up  the  globe 
according  to  their  superior  ideas. 

What  has  Mr.  Asquith  or  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ever 
done  for  the  Middle  Class,  or  to  assist  and  encourage 
trade  ? 

PATRIOT. 

AMERICA  AND  TRADITION. 

SIR,— Your  sound  article  of  last  week  suggests  that 
the  two  countries  which  are  the  greatest  forces  in  the 
present  world  should  not  be  exacerbated  by  misrepre¬ 
sentation  or  misunderstanding  of  each  other’s  good 
qualities,  different  as  they  are.  You  add,  justly 
enough,  that  the  United  States  has  not  had  time  to 
gather  traditions  such  as  this  country  possesses.  This 
seems  to  me  eminently  true  in  literature.  It  is  only  ol 
recent  years  that  the  short  story  has  been  specialised 
as  an  American  product,  owing  to  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  magazines  of  a  high  standard,  which  this 
country  has  been  generally  unable  to  support,  pre¬ 
ferring  popular  twaddle.  But  in  oratory  America  has 
always  had  a  full  sense  of  tradition,  and  precisely  for 
this  reason,  has  produced  speakers  of  exceptional  dis¬ 
tinction  for  many  years.  Who  can  deny  that  she  has 
sent  us  much  better  speakers  as  ambassadors  than 
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those  we  have  sent  to  her?  Tradition  is,  in  fact,  not  a 
hampering  influence.  It  is  rather  a  guarantee  of  a 
standard  such  as  our  own  House  of  Commons  does  not 
exhibit  of  recent  years.  Doubtless  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  a  clever  speaker,  and  a  good  maker  of  points  against 
his  opponents ;  but  who  would  call  him  a  great  orator, 
or  suppose  that  he  ever  thinks  of  the  style  of  the  past 
while  he  raps  out  the  slang  of  the  present?  On  the 
outside  the  Sanders  Theatre  at  Harvard,  the  oldest 
American  college,  are  seven  sculptured  heads  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  the  world  :  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
Chrysostom,  Bossuet,  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Daniel 
Webster.  It  may  seem  a  little  absurd  to  include  the 
last.  But  in  his  own  country  Webster  was  famous, 
and  his  massive  gravity  still  puts  him,  I  believe,  at 
the  head  of  American  oratory.  The  rhetorical  art  of 
Edward  Everett  was  essentially  conservative,  and  his 
Gettysburg  address  was  in  his  day  almost  as  famous  as 
Abraham  Lincoln’s.  That  plain  man,  who  had  no 
college  education,  reached  a  height  of  dignity  and 
effectiveness  and  at  the  same  time  a  terseness  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  Pericles. 

The  average  American  speaker  is,  I  venture  to 
think,  more  effective  than  the  average  English 
speaker,  because  he  takes  his  oratory  more  seriously, 
and  has  a  much  deeper  sense  of  history  and  tradition. 
To  whom,  apart  from  Lord  Rosebery,  do  we  naturally 
turn  in  this  country  for  a  first-rate  speech  on  an  his¬ 
toric  occasion?  Why,  to  the  American  Ambassador, 
who  is  generally  a  distinguished  man  of  letters.  The 
idea  of  such  a  man  occupying  an  important  post  in 
our  own  political  circles  would  be  ludicrous.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  English  reticence  and  American  out¬ 
spokenness  are  obvious;  and  it  is,  naturally,  the 
English  habit  to  overrate  the  merits  of  reserve.  For 
my  own  part,  I  value  highly  among  the  best  Americans 
that  delightful  readiness  for  friendship  which  an 
Englishman  finds  it  difficult  to  achieve.  I  should  like 
to  know  many  of  the  Englishmen  I  meet;  but  I  have 
not  time  to  make  their  acquaintance.  They  will  not 
come  out  to  me  and  meet  me  half  way,  as  my  American 
friends  do.  I  am  a  busy  man,  as  I  belong  to  the  brain¬ 
workers  universally  and  calmly  neglected,  as  you 
pointed  out  last  week,  in  Whitley  Councils  and  other 
expositions  of  modern  politics.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
if  I  have  time  and  opportunity,  and  proper  introduc¬ 
tions,  I  shall  get  hold  of  these  Englishmen,  and  be 
able  to  make  friends  of  them.  Meanwhile,  my 
American  friends  are  delightful  and  accessible ;  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  less  genuine 
than  the  English  variety,  because  their  manners  are 
freer,  and  they  can,  talk  to  a  man  they  do  not  know. 
See  Samuel  Johnson  on  the  “  common  rights  of 
humanity.”  Boswell  reports  him  in  his  74th  year  as 
saying  that  “  two  men  of  any  other  nation  who  are 
shown  into  a  room  together,  at  a  house  where  they 
are  both  visitors,  will  immediately  find  some  con¬ 
versation.  But  two  Englishmen  will  probably  go  each 
to  a  different  window,  and  remain  in  obstinate 
silence.”  Thank  Pleaven,  I  have  forgotten  this  silly 
ritual  of  reserve,  though  I  have  every  right  to  call 
myself  an 

ENGLISHMAN. 

‘  SEA  PIE.’ 

SIR, — The  attention  of  our  clients,  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Keliher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  called  to  the  paragraph 
in  your  issue  of  the  5th  inst.,  in  which  you  comment 
on  our  letter  published  in  your  issue  of  the  26th  ultimo. 

The  publication  of  ‘  Sea  Pie  ’  was  not  initiated  by 
the  Navy  League,  but  by  certain  officers  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Volunteer  Reserve,  who  approached  Messrs.  J. 
J.  Keliher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a  view1  to  obtaining  their 
support  and  organisation,  and  the  fact  that  Messrs.  J. 
J.  Keliher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  were  willing  to  finance  the  un¬ 
dertaking-  and  give  the  services  of  their  organisation 
without  charge  is  hardly  a  reason  for  adverse  com¬ 
ments. 

With  regard  to  the  acknowledgments  offered,  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Keliher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  received  very  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  artists  and  authors  for  which  they  were 
grateful,  and  they  conceived  that  it  was  only  courteous 


to  the  authors  and  artists  to  publicly  acknowledge  the 
fact. 

If  you  will  refer  to  our  letter  in  the  issue  of  the 
26th  February,  you  will  see  that  we  did  not  say  that  the 
publication  had  failed  to  produce  a  profit;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  informed  you  that  the  Auditors  had  certified 
that  the  whole  of  the  profits  up  to  the  30th  June,  1919, 
had  been  paid  over  to  King  George’s  Fund  for  Sailors 
and  the  Navy  League,  with  the  exception  of  the  balance 
carried  forward  to  the  year  1920.  The  sums  paid  to 
these  charities  have  been  as  follows  : — 


£  s.  d. 

July,  1917  Navy  League  1,000 

March,  1918  King  George’s  Fund  500 

July,  1918  Navy  League  264  8  9 

Dec.,  1918  King  George’s  Fund  500 

We  would  also  point  out  that  we  did  not  state  in  our 
letter  that  Income-tax  had  been  charged.  In  fact, 
Income-tax  has  neither  been  charged  nor  paid. 

As  the  paragraph  in  your  issue  of  the  12th  February 
conveyed  the  suggestion  that  Messrs.  J.  J.  Keliher  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  had  made  a  profit  out  of  the  publication,  and 
as  we  informed  you  definitely  in  our  letter  published 
in  your  issue  of  the  26th  February  that  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Keliher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  printed  and  published  the  publica¬ 
tion  at  cost  price,  and  had  made  no  charge  for  their 
services  in  the  compilation,  our  clients  feel  that  not 
only  is  your  further  comment  uncalled  for,  but  that 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  an  acknowledgment  from 
you  that  the  paragraph  in  your  issue  of  the  12th  Feb¬ 
ruary  was  unjustified. 

DRAKE,  SON,  AND  PARTON. 
24,  Rood  Lane,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.3. 


CONTEMPORARY  CRITICISM. 

SIR,— You  have  lately  been  commenting  on  the  re¬ 
ception  of  Keats  in  his  life-time.  It  was  partly,  no 
doubt,  a  political  unfairness.  But  partly  also,  as  you 
indicate,  an  objection  to  a  style  of  English  which  did 
not  follow  the  traditional  bent  of  the  time.  Even  an 
omnivorous  and  highly  accomplished  reader  may  fail  to 
see  anything  in  those  the  world  is  going  to  recognise 
as  the  great  literary  figures  of  his  age.  Prof.  Louns- 
bury  has  shown  this  remarkably  in  a  quotation  from 
Macaulay’s  Diary  in  1850  (‘  Life  and  Times  of  Tenny¬ 
son,’  p.  507)  : — 

“  It  is  odd  that  the  last  twenty-five  years,  which 
have  witnessed  the  greatest  progress  ever  made  in 
physical  science — the  greatest  victories  ever  achieved 
by  man  over  matter — should  have  produced  hardly 
a  volume  that  will  be  remembered  in  1900.” 

A  little  later  Macaulay  declared  ‘  Philip  van  Arte- 
velde  ’  “  still,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  poem  that  the 
last  thirty  years  have  produced.” 

For  short-sighted  ignorance  this  judgment  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass.  From  1825  to  1850,  appeared 
much  of  the  best  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  Carlyle, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Disraeli,  and  Buhver  Lytton. 
The  critic  who  ignores  the  merits  of  all  these, 
though  he  may  depreciate  some  of  them,  is  to-day  in¬ 
conceivable.  It  seems  particularly  strange  that 
Tennyson,  a  poet  so  imbued  with  the  classic  spirit,  and 
a  Cambridge  man  too,  should  have  been  of  no  account 
to  Macaulay.  The  explanation,  perhaps,  is  partly 
Macaulay’s  age.  In  1850  he  was  50,  and  the  gods  of 
his  youth  remained  the  gods  of  his  middle  age.  As  he 
grew  older,  his  mind  gradually  ossified.  If  this  is  so, 
young  critics  should  be  preferred  to  elders,  who  seem 
lo  have  the  advantage  of  them  frequently  in  judgment 
and  powers  of  expression.  The  youngsters  will  make 
themselves  occasionally  ridiculous  with  their  en¬ 
thusiasm;  but  they  will  be  more  ready  to  recognise  new 
work  which  is  going  in  future  to  be  considered  great. 
Some  of  their  swans  will  turn  out  to  be  geese;  but  that 
may  equally  be  said  of  some  of  the  birds,  or  bards, 
commended  by  critics  of  mature  age  in  our  time. 
Where  is  the  reputation  of  Stephen  Phillips  now?  And 
it  only  began  in  the  nineties.  I  will  not  be  unkind 
enough  to  mention  the  names  of  the  mature  and 
acknowledged  guides  to  literary  taste  who  puffed  him 
for  a  while  far  above  his  merits. 

W.  H.  J. 
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‘  HENRY  IV.,  PART  II.’ 

SIR, _ In  your  issue  of  the  12th  inst.,  a  cutting  of 

which  ’has  just  been  sent  to  me,  Mr.  Richard  Dickins 
has  written  what  is  in  effect  a  criticism  of  the  version 
of  ‘  Henry  IV.’  at  the  Court  Theatre  without  having 
seen  it,  and  bases  his  objections  to  it  on  empirical 
deductions  from  some  of  the  criticisms  he  has  read. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  play  might  have  been 
called  ‘  Falstaff.’  It  is  ‘  Falstaff,’  and  had  Shake¬ 
speare  been  alive  I  think  he  would  have  agreed  wil¬ 
lingly  to  call  it  ‘Falstaff,  Henry  IV.,  or  What  You 

Will.’  ,  , 

I  have  cut  a  number  of  scenes,  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  knitting  the  play  together  and  making  it  one 
of  the  best  acting  plays  of  Shakespeare.  The  scenes 
which  I  have  cut  may  be  history,  but  they  are  not 
drama,  and  they  are  written  obviously  without  interest 
on  Shakespeare’s  part  and  would  only  bore  an 
audience. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dickins  that  the  Falstaff  of 
Part  II.  is  a  falling  off  from  the  Falstaff  of  Part  I. 
The  character  is  much  better  in  Part  II.  It  has  a  be¬ 
ginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end;  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  play. 

Mr.  Dickins  appears  to  be  horrified  at  ralstaff  s 
scene  with  Doll  Tearsheet  in  the  Boar’s-head  Tavern, 
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Appleton. 


THE  CHARM  OF  PARIS. 

Present  Day  Paris.  By  Somerville  Story. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Homeless  in  Paris.  By  Mrs.  Travers  Lewis  (Ada 
Leigh)  S.P.C.K.  6s.  6d.  net. 

THE  nostalgia  of  Paris  is  an  affection  from  which 
all  who  have  spent  any  time  in  the  French  capital 
suffer  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Wherein  lies  this 
attraction  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  it  is  not  easy 
to  define.  To  Mr.  Somerville  Story,:  “  the  city  is 
made  for  the  pleasure  of  its  inhabitants  and  visitois  , 
he  calls  our  attention  to  “  the  city  full  of  light  and  light 
gayety  (sic),”  and  straightway  proceeds  to  write  a  dull 

book  about  it.  ... 

To  some  the  enchantment  of  Paris  lies  in  its  ex¬ 
hilaration — the  champagne  in  the  air;  for  others  it  lies 
in  the  infectious  enthusiasm  of  its  myriad  activities 
les  mouvements  artistic  and  literary;  the  lover  of  books 
inevitably  drifts  to  the  quays  where  he  can  handle  at 
his  leisure  and  without  interference  works  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  from  the  big  folio  to  the  small  pamphlet,  and 
perhaps,  though  this  is  rare  in  our  days,  find  a  treasure 
among  the  dusty  piles.  The  student  can  follow  his 


scene  with  Doll  Tearsheet  in  the  soar  s-neaa  a  «  — s  —  — -  -  of  fees  so  low  as  to  bring  the 

s  xx  tsxzxsi 

human  vices,  but  his  character  is  redeemed  hut  the  French  themselves  can  hardly  be  said  to 

infamy  by  the  possess, on  of  one  supreme  v,rtue-he  ,s  .t  b«t the  :  E renc  ,hey  are  ^  serious,  a 

not  a  hypocrite.  -  -  •  -  -  -  1  ------  ---  L' - 

JAMES  B 


FAGAN. 


THE  RHODODENDRON. 

SIR, — It  may  possibly  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  hear  that  I  noted  rhododendrons  in  full  bloom 
in  Ruskin  Park,  Denmark  Hill,  on  March  13th.  Pro¬ 
bably  south  of  London  they  were  out  earlier  stillv  but 
such  precocity — two  months  in  advance  of  the  usual 
time _ is  but  one  of  the  many  marvels  of  this  wonderful 

early  Spring'  OBSERVER. 


F.  W.  H.  MYERS. 

SIR, — While  I  quite  agree  with  the  very  interesting 
judgment  of  Myers  in  your  last  number  (p.  i94)>  ^ 
suggest  that  his  knowledge  and  eloquence  alike  sepa¬ 
rate  him  from  the  ordinary  inquirer  into  psychical  pheno¬ 
mena.  He  knew  Plato;  they  don’t.  He  was  at  least 
an  honest  and  unbiassed  inquirer,  one,  I  mean,  with 
nothing  to  gain,  and  little  sympathy,  so  far  as  I  saw 
him,  for  Mr.  Sludge,  with  his  box  of  tricks  and  his  easy 
use  of  human  emotions  at  a  point  and  time  when  many 
people  would  consider  them  too  sacred  to  be  made  into 
a  traffic  for  money. 

There  is  also  Myers  the  essayist.  His  work  in  this 
way  is  not  large,  and  mainly,  I  think,  more  likely  to  be 
permanent  on  the  classical  side  than  on  the  modern. 
But  his  accounts  of  Virgil,  of  Gieek  Oracles,  and  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  always  strike  me  as  masterly  and 
unforgettable.  And  I  imagine  that  I  have  read  as 
manv  essays  of  that  sort  as  most  people.  Anyway,  I 
have  read  all  that  I  can  get  hold  of;  and  there  are  not 

if  one  looks  for 


very  many  worth  mentioning,  even 


critical  work 
English. 


in  foreign  languages  as  well  as 

CANTAB. 


in 


11  DOUT.” 

SIR, _ In  your  review  of  a  new  edition  of  Shake¬ 

speare,  you  mention  that  “  dout,”  meaning  “  put 
out,”  is  used  several  times  in  the  plays,  and  add  that 
it  is  still  used  in  Warwickshire  dialect.  It  is  also  in 
common  every-day  use  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  I 
share  your  reviewer’s  opinion  that  its  disappearance 
from  English  speech  generally,  with  the  parallel  simple 
words  “  don  ”  and  “  doff,”  is  to  be  regretted. 
“  Dout  ”  in  the  sense  indicated  is  in  every  way  to  be 
preferred  to  “  extinguish.” 

P  A.  W.  W. 


fact  carefully  hidden  from  the  casual  visitor  to  France, 
owing  to  their  natural  reserve  about  personal  matters. 

But  life  can  be  very  grim  in  Paris  as  elsewhere.  1  o 
some  of  the  art  students  and  governesses  who  settle 
there  in  search  of  a  fortune,  the  city  wears  a  forbidding 
aspect.  We  get  glimpses  of  this  aspect  in  ‘  Homeless 
in  Paris,’  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  Ada  Leigh 
Homes  which  were  founded  to  provide  secure  places 
of  rest  for  American  and  English  gijls  studying  or 
earning  their  living'  in  Paris.  It  is  disappointing  not  to 
find  any  mention  in  the  book  of  the  admirable  manage¬ 
ment  of  Washington  House  under  Miss  Hockly,  to 
whose  large-hearted  devotion  and  never-failing  tact 
many  women-workers  scattered  all  over  the  world  can 
testify.  Mrs.  Lewis’s  chapter  on  Echoes  of  the  War 
shows  the  value  of  efficient  organization  :  the  Ada 
Leigh  Homes  proved  a  sure  refuge  for  numbers  of 
homeless  and  penniless  women  of  all  nations  during  the 
flight  from  the  war  zones,  and  the  kindly  sympathy  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  stricken  brought  some  measure  of  com¬ 
fort  into  the  lives  of  those  who  went  to  Paris  to  search 
for  their  missing  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Story’s  book  also  contams  echoes  of  the  war,  in 
the  shape  of  excursions  to  the  battlefields;  mere  guide¬ 
book  statements  which  fail  to  rouse  any  wish  in  the 
reader  to  see  what  has  happened  in  France  during  the 
six  tragic  years.  This  inability  to  carry  the  reader 
with  him  persists  throughout  the  volume;  his  lack  of 
enthusiasm  or  lack  of  descriptive  power  only  succeeds 
in  irritating  the  lover  of  Paris.  Writing  of  the  Con¬ 
vent  des  Carmes,  all  he  tells  us  is  that  ‘‘  it  was  the  last 
refuge  of  another  royal  favourite,  Louise  de  la  Val- 
li£re.  .  .  Under  the  streets  hereabouts  are  the 

catacombs.”  The  royal  favourite  retired  to  the  con¬ 
vent  in  the  rue  Denfert,  where  also  Mme.  de  Montes- 
pan  ended  her  days.  The  other  and  better-known 
Carmelite  Convent,  now  a  Catholic  College,  is  in  the 
rue  Vaugirard;  in  its  grounds  the  120  priests  whose 
bones  lie  in  the  crypt  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  be¬ 
fore  they  were  massacred  in  September,  1792.  With¬ 
in  the  building  there  are  many  evidences  of  the  passing 
of  royal  and  distinguished  prisoners,  and  a  never-fail- 
ing  attraction  to  the  sightseer,  is  the  large  cross  on 
which  P&re  Lacordaire  voluntarily  hung  for  three 

The  author  cannot  have  visited  the  beautiful  Gothic 
church  of  St.  Sdverin,  for  many  years.  It  is  no  longer 
“  so  shut  in  between  a  rookery  of  crowded  houses  that 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find.”  He  adds,  “  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  very  interesting.”  The  church  was 
opened  out  before  1914,  when  many  old  houses  disap- 
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peared,  including-  a  favourite  students’  restaurant 
where  the  presence  of  foreign  sightseers  was  not  re¬ 
garded  favourably,  though  the  visitor  who  could  fall  in 
with  French  ways  received  a  modified  welcome  from 
students,  and  the  waving  aside  of  a  table-cloth — a  con¬ 
cession  to  the  stranger-guest — at  once  placed  you  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  head-waiter.  No  doubt 
visitors  to  Paris  will  now  find  an  added  interest  in  St. 
S^verin,  as  a  new  prophetess  has  announced  the  rebirth 
of  Christ  and  His  martyrdom-  behind  the  church  in 
1954- 

Writing  of  St.  Julien  le  Pauvre,  Mr.  Story  says  it 
was  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  Paris  University,  but 
it  was  only  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  University  that 
held  its  congregations  there. 

The  “  visitors’  handbook  ”  is  not  only  dull  reading, 
hut  lacks  the  accuracy  of  the  ordinary  guide-book, 
despite  the  author’s  challenge  of  the  usefulness  of 
Baedeker. 

SCOTT  HOLLAND. 

Henry  Scott  Holland.  By  Stephen  Paget.  Murray, 

1 6s. 

HOUGH  Holland  believed  himself  an  advanced 
democrat  he,  a  rich  man’s  son,  was  wholly 
typical  of  that  select  Eton  and  Oxford  school  of 
humane  culture  and  philosophic  earnestness,  mixed 
with  zealous  churchmanship,  which  is  fast  passing 
away.  It  is  true  that  when  he  was  offered  the  Divinity 
Professorship  at  Oxford  he  said  he  should  feel  him¬ 
self  a  scandal.  “For  thirty  years  I  have  ceased  to 
have  the  power  to  read  or  study ;  we  must  have  a 
scientific  theologian  honourably  representing  learning ; 
I  could  not  do  it.  Of  whole  realms  of  theology  I 
am  blankly  ignorant ;  I  could  not  help  being  found 
out.’’  Indeed,  when  the  advanced  position  of  critical 
theology  in  Europe  and  America  is  considered,  the 
appointment  to  the  first  Chair  in  England  of  a  man 
who  had  had  little  time  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
read  more  than  the  Hibbert  Journal  and  who  had  for¬ 
gotten  most  of  his  Latin — he  had  to  get  a  friend  to 
write  his  official  Latin  speeches — did  seem  to  require 
a  good  deal  of  justification.  Nevertheless,  Holland 
had  the  supreme  gift  of  quickening  and  vivifying  both 
divinity  and  philosophy.  What  he  lacked  in  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  was  more  than  made  up  for  by  the 
life  and  radiance  which  he  imparted  to  a  very  definite 
and  convinced  system  of  thought.  Hence  Bishop 
Gore  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  was  “  a  great 
theologian.”  “  Holland  never  received  his  due 
estimate  among  the  intellectuals.  I  cannot  but  think 
it  was  stupidity  on  their  part  to  fail  to  see,  behind 
what  they  called  fireworks,  the  depths  of  his  philoso¬ 
phical  and  historical  perception.”  Underlying  his 
whole  standpoint  was  the  brilliant  First  in  Literce 
Humaniores  won  by  the  Balliol  commoner  who  till 
then  had  done  nothing  either  at  school  or  college. 

Holland’s  luxuriance  always  needed  pruning.  The 
little  daughter  of  an  Oxford  head,  after  hearing  him 
preach,  said,  “  That  gentleman  knows  a  great  many 
adjectives.”  But  his  style,  despite  its  exuberance, 
was  amazingly  witty,  vivid  and  really  eloquent.  His 
boyish  and  rollicking  humour  bubbled  over  in  every 
direction.  He  gives  a  word  of  cheer  to  the  preacher 
grappling  with  all  the  problems  of  modern  thought 
who  sees  three  old  women  steadily  listening.  Temple 
is  described  as  a  tiger  hungry  for  righteousness. 
Holland  had  the  red-hot  imagination  of  a  poet.  Even 
his  rush  of  words  came  out  of  a  cave  of  ^Eolus  rather 
than  a  windbag,  and  illustrated  the  richness  in 
synonyms  of  the  English  language.  Only  his  mind 

was  too  versatile - “  I  am  fairly  astounded  at  the 

rapidity  with  which  I  can  pass  from  the  seriousest  to 
the  slightest  things  without  any  shock  or  effort  .  .  . 
I  have  that  sort  of  disposition  to  which  nothing  comes 
amiss.”  It  was  a  case  of  nihil  humani.  “  I  suppose 
I  have  some  gush  of  naked  humanity  that  will  always 
be  with  me.”  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
“  gush  ”  repelled  some  spiritually  fastidious  souls 
“  He  would  have  brought  down  the  walls  of  Jericho 
by  racing  round  them  in  flannels,  shouting  and  singing 
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and  mocking,”  observes  Mr.  Paget.  His  fervid 
universalistic  sympathy,  verging  on  pantheism,  often 
made  Liddon  at  St.  Paul’s  uneasy.  In  earlier  days 
Stephen  Fremantlq  was  at  hand  to  check  and  chide 
and  warn  against  popularity,  which,  Holland 
lamented,  had  always  been  his  “  idol.”  He  could  be 
stern,  too,  with  himself,  in  the  old  Tractarian  spirit, 
and  his  biographer  tells  us  that  for  many  years  he 
used  a  scourge,  and  that  his  celibacy  was  a  vowed 
one.  He  refused  a  Scottish  bishopric. 

Religious  habits  acquired  at  Eton,  Holland  wrote 
in  1908,  proved  the  stronghold  of  his  faith  when  at 
Oxford  the  violent  storms  of  intellectual  trouble  broke 
over  his  mind.  He  certainly  did  not  learn  irreligion 
from  those  grave,  theistic  mentors,  Nettleship  and 
Green.  But  his  determination  to  take  holy  orders 
vexed  them  greatly.  “  The  question  is,”  wrote 
Nettleship,  “  can  we  be  friends?  We  are  shut  out 
from  communion  in  the  very  great  and  in  the  very 
small  alike.”  Green  deplored  the  lapse  of  his 
favourite  pupil  into  the  embrace  of  a  sacerdotal  and 
miraculous  Christianity.  Holland,  indeed,  always 
wore  his  Highchurchmanship  with  a  certain  difference. 
Supernaturalism  does  not  blend  easily  with  Liberalism 
and  rights  of  man.  And,  though  Holland  kicked  at 
Cowper-Temple  makeshifts  in  the  schools,  his  broad 
humanitarianism  led  logically  to  some  sort  of  unde¬ 
nominational  standpoint.  The  issue  about  throwing 
open  degrees  and  examinerships  in  divinity  seemed 
to  turn  on  the  question  whether  a  few  learned  laymen 
or  Nonconformist  ministers  should  be  excluded  from 
examining,  or  from  D.D.  But  as  there  was  no  idea 
of  admitting  Buddhists  or  agnostics,  still  less  of 
making  a  Jesuit  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  the 
change  advocated  by  Holland  really  amounted  to 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  “  unsectarian  ”  Pro¬ 
testantism.  If  it  meant  more  than  this,  and  examina¬ 
tion  papers  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  might 
conceivably  be  set  by  two  Shintoists,  then  the  whole 
Christian  idea  of  theology  disappeared,  and  its  place 
was  taken  by  the  science  of  comparative  religion. 
Such  a  change  may  be  necessary,  but  it  is  foolish 
to  abuse  “  country  parsons  ”  for  perceiving  its 
significance. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Holland  wrote  in  the 
Commonwealth,  “  I  will  not  allow  that  all  the  weary 
idiots  have  been  right.”  But  to  Mr.  Paget  it  seems 
horrible  that  he  had  been  raging  against  “  bloated 
armaments  ”  and  the  “  German  scare  ”  up  to  the 
last.  This  was  part  of  Holland’s  intense  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  Labour,  which  he  unaccountably  identified 
with  the  Christi  pauperes.  Ardently  devout  and 
spiritually-minded  as  he  was,  he  was  no  more 
successful  than  other  Christian  Socialists  in  holding  a 
true  balance  and  proportion.  If  Christianity  has  been 
socialized,  Socialism  has  not  been  Christianized. 
Even  where  Christian  phrases  have  been  caught  up, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  now  commonly  spoken  of  as 
though  it  were  a  meat  and  drink  paradise  of  the  pro¬ 
letariate.  Bishop  Gore  himself  laments  the  failure  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union  to  impress  the  Trade 
Union  movement.  Liberals  ought  also  to  remember 
that  laisser-faire  Economism  was  the  last  word  in 
enlightenment  of  their  own  philosophy.  Holland 
asked  in  his  amusing  way  if  anyone  could  imagine 
putting  up  a  stained  glass  window  to  Faith,  Hope 
and  Political  Economy ;  but  he  should  have  asked  it 
of  his  idolized  Grand  Old  Man,  or  any  other  exponent 
of  Manchester  orthodoxy.  He  describes  Gladstone 
and  Ruskin  meeting  at  Hawarden  in  1878 — “  the  one 
in  despair  of  all  things  here  on  earth,  attributing  this 
century  chiefly  to  the  devil ;  the  other  profoundly  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  never  was  such  a  good  time,  never 
was  such  a  hopeful  age.  It  was  very  funny,  but  it  is 
a  great  privilege  to  have  seen  the  two  together.” 
Holland  himself,  like  all  idealists,  could  be  very 
pessimistic.  At  the  close  of  the  century  he  cried,  “  No 
prophets  speak,  no  great  voices  stir.  It  is  a  day  of 
small  men  everywhere  and  of  small  things.”  What 
would  he  have  cried  in  1921? 

As  a  Christian  Socialist,  Holland  began  to  feel 
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himself  regarded  by  what  he  called  the  new  spirit 
of  irregulated  democracy  ”  as  arritri  and  old- 
fashioned.  “  A  democracy,”  he  had  written  in 
1872,  “  is  rising  into  power  which  no  religion,  not 
even  Christianity,  much  less  the  Church,  has  the 
slightest  hold  upon.”  And  eager  sympathy  with  its 
aims  on  the  part  of  the  cultivated  produced  little 
effect.  Whatever  religion  Labour  has,  it  retains  from 
family-Bible  and  Sunday-school  traditions  of  the  past. 
As  for  slum-land  squalor,  university  ”  settlements  ” 
were  a  fine  idea.  After  an  East-End  mission  in  1876 
Holland  contrasted  the  “  black  and  brutal  streets 
reeling  with  drunkards,  ringing  with  foul  words  and 
filthy  with  degradation,”  with  the  “  rich,  solemn 
days,  the  comfortable  common-rooms  and  steady 
ease  ”  of  Oxford.  But  ten  years  later  he  describes 
Oxford  as  a  “  hurrying,  incessant,  wearing  place.” 
And  the  modernization  of  the  old  Christian  universities 
is  rapidly  unfitting  them  for  that  civilizing  work  to 
which  they  are  called  amid  the  blare  and  hubbub  and 
vulgarity  of  democratic  materialism. 

TAMING  THE  TIGER. 

From  a  Russian  Diary,  1917 — 1920.  By  an  English¬ 
woman.  Murray.  15s.  net. 


Churchill  and  other  members  of  the  hated  bourgeoisie, 
Mrs.  Sheridan  had  as  good  a  time  as  it  is  possible  to 
have  in  Soviet  Russia  at  present.  But  she  will  fail  to 
convince  others  that  the  country  is  a  pleasant  place  to 
visit,  even  for  the  artist  in  search  of  sensational  copy. 

The  Englishwoman’s  Diary  reveals  a  very  different 
order  of  mind.  Cool,  collected,  and  entirely  unselfish, 
an  Englishwoman  lives  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  midst 
of  tragic  events  w’hich  fortunately  were  neither  able  to 
stifle  her  sense  of  humour,  nor  her  sensitiveness  to  the 
beauty  of  her  surroundings,  as  she  hurried  from  lesson 
to  lesson,  whether  it  was  the  sunset  on  the  gilded  and 
brightly-coloured  domes  of  Moscow,  or  the  grace  of  a 
solitary  birch-tree  by  the  wayside.  Her  friends  were 
harried  and  hunted,  and  each  day  brought  its  news  of 
the  shooting  or  imprisonment  of  some  acquaintance,  and 
the  impressment  of  elderly  women  and  yoting  girls  for 
work  quite  beyond  their  strength. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the  author  was  living 
near  Moscow  with  a  family  who  owned  three  estates, 
and  naturally  a  great  part  of  the  Diary  is  devoted  to 
accounts  of  what  happened  to  the  property  and  its 
owners.  Later  she  removed  to  Moscow,  where  she 
taught  her  language,  had  to  do  her  eight  hours’  day 
shovelling  snow,  and  finally  was  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  permit  to  leave  Petrograd  for  England  on 


Russian  Portraits.  By  Clare  Sheridan.  Cape.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

HATEVER  views  we  may  be  led  to  express  in 
the  course  of  this  review  on  the  two  books  before 
us,  we  must  begin  by  paying  a  hearty  tribute  to  the 
pluck  they  display.  Walking  into  a  tiger’s  den  and 
reiving  on  your  power  of  charm  to  keep  it  gently  pur¬ 
ring  is  child’s  play  compared  with  the  task  Mrs.  Clare 
Sheridan  undertook  when  she  visited  Moscow  as  a  bust- 
maker  under  the  personal  protection  of  M.  Kamenev. 
But  her  pluck  was  nothing  to  that  of  the  English  gover¬ 
ness  who  day  by  day  for  three  years  kept  the  diary  which 
she  now  publishes  stamped  with  the  impress  of  truth. 
For  she  was  hungry,  ragged,  bootless,  and  often 
homeless ;  at  the  mercy  of  chance  and  the  thoughtless 
contempt  of  the  Soviet  authorities. 

A  great  part  of  Mrs.  Sheridan’s  book  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Times  and  enabled  us  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  her  impressions  of  conditions  in  Moscow.  The 
photographs  of  the  busts  she  made,  and  a  few  views  of 
Moscow,  etc.,  of  no  great  interest  in  themselves,  help  to 
make  up  an  important-looking  volume.  The  author’s 
entire  ignorance  of  the  Russian  language  and  her  im¬ 
plied  boredom,  when  not  at  work  or  being  entertained 
by  one  or  other  of  the  Bolshevik  brotherhood,  deprive 
her  appreciations  of  any  great  value. 

However,  the  book  is  a  human  document  of  a  certain 
type,  and  does  show  that  in  spite  of  some  half-hearted 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  writer’s  sympathies  are 
on  the  side  of  law,  order,  and  cleanliness.  The  story 
of  the  old  man-servant  and  the  former  owner  of  the 
guest-house  at  which  she  stayed  after  leaving  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  shows  that  her  love  of  comfort  was  not  obscured  by 
admiration  for  the  new  world  suddenly  revealed  to  her. 
The  old  servant’s  tender  care  of  the  house  in  the  belief 
that  the  old  regime  would  return,  and  with  it  the  family 
he  had  faithfully  served  ;  the  pride  he  took  in  changing 
the  plates  as  often  as  ordinary  custom  required  ;  and  the 
determination  that,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  11  the 
guests  should  behave  like  perfect  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  be  treated  as  such,”  are  all  noted  down.  The  com¬ 
ments  on  a  visit  to  an  exhibition  of  proletarian  art  would 
lead  one  to  infer  that  Mrs.  Sheridan  knows  nothing 
about  the  work  of  Russian  peasants.  For  long  their 
carved  wood  figures  have  been  considered  remarkable  in 
their  movement  and  feeling  for  form.  On  seeing  a  col¬ 
lection  of  small  figures  representing  the  workers  of  the 
soil  an  English  painter  of  no  mean  repute  declared  them 
to  be  Michelangeloesque  in  their  force  and  sincerity ; 
yet  the  author  says  that  the  “  sculpture  in  wood  may 
lead  to  something  good.”  On  p.  115  Kalinin  is  called 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  which  must  be  a  slip  of 
the  pen  for  President  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  Soviets,  a  very  different  post. 

Owing  no  doubt  to  her  personal  charm,  and  partly  to 
a  desire  of  the  leading  Bolsheviks  to  tease  Mr.  Winston 
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This  book  is  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of 
Russian  affairs  from  its  many  references  to  the  country 
folk,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  unsympathetic 
attitude  of  the  peasantry  to  Bolshevism  is  causing  Lenin 
considerable  anxiety.  We  are  told  of  the  peasants  who 
ask  the  squire  to  divide  his  property  among  them,  as 
they  know  he  will  do  it  better  than  they  can  ;  of  the 
hatred  of  the  Soviet  rural  committees,  “  Everything  has 
been  taken  from  us,  even  God;  only  the  committees  are 
left  ”  ;  and  of  the  izvoschik  who  wanted  a  Tsar  because 
he  was  so  tired  of  the  waves  (snow)  in  the  street. 

We  should  like  to  have  a  quite  candid  expression  of 
an  Englishwoman’s  feelings  on  reading  Mrs.  Sheridan  s 
farewell  to  Moscow. 

•  “  Now  for  the  first  time  I  am  morally  and  mentally 
free.  .  .  Freedom  is  an  illusion,  there  really  is  not 
any  in  the  world  except  the  freedom  one  creates  for 
oneself.  My  work  is  ended,  but  I  am  loth  to  go.  I 

love  this  place  and  the  people  in  it.  I  love  the  people 

I  have  met,  and  the  people  who  pass  by  me  in  the  street. 

I  love  the  atmosphere  laden  with  melancholy,  with  sacri¬ 
fice,  with  tragedy.  I  admire  the  dignity  of  their  suffer¬ 
ing  and  the  courage  of  their  belief.  I  should  like  to  live 
among  them  for  ever,  or  else  work  for  them  outside, 
work  and  fight  for  the  Peace  that  will  heal  their 
wounds.”  What  did  this  favoured  guest  of  the  Soviet 
Government  see  of  the  nation  or  the  people? 

ANTICIPATIONS  OF  WAR. 

Kiel  and  Jutland.  By  Commander  Georg  von  Hase. 

Skeffington.  16s.  net. 

The  War  of  the  Future.  By  General  von  Bernhardi. 

Hutchinson.  16s.  net. 

THE  ingenious  scribe  who  invented  the  phrase,  ‘‘war 
to  end  war,”  will  be  saddened  by  the  books  of 
Commander  von  Hase  and  General  von  Bernhardi. 
Here  are  two  impenitent  militarists  who,  untaught  by 
experience,  persist  in  regarding  the  clash  of  arms  as 
part  of  a  conceivable  scheme  of  things.  They  admit 
that  their  country  is  for  the  moment  out  of  the  ring. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  looks  scornfully  down  on  it,  says 
Commander  von  Hase,  and  even  11  Frenchmen, 
Italians  and  representatives  of  other  races  which  are 
inferior  to  us  intellectually,  morally  and  physically,  re¬ 
gard  Germans  as  brute  barbarians,  rightly  punished 
for  their  crimes.”  But  such  abasement  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  for  ever.  General  von  Bernhardi  darkly  hints, 
indeed,  that  the  moment  is  not  far  distant  when  Ger¬ 
many  will  be  a  necessary  ally  to  one  combination  of  the 
Powers  or  the  other.  He  does  not  unfortunately 
develop  this  line  of  thought,  and  we  are  left  to  guess  in 
what  precise  fields  the  tares  are  to  be  sown.  He 
agrees,  however,  with  Commander  von  Hase  that  t  e 
youth  of  Germany  should  take  courage,  and  make  good 
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the  economic  recovery  of  the  Fatherland  as  a  prelim¬ 
inary  to  future  enterprises.  He  is  no  believer  in  the 
elimination  of  war  from  international  intercourse — a 
pretty  phrase. 

Commander  von  Hase  regards  the  past  as  the  best 
illuminant  to  the  future.  Looking  back,  therefore,  on 
the  brave  days  when  a  British  admiral  could  whisper 
in  the  ear  of  a  German  captain  the  toast,  “  The  two 
white  nations  !  ”  (French,  Italian,  Russian,  and  other 
sailors  being  present),  and  the  opprobious  word 

Hun,”  had  not  been  invented,  he  proceeds  to  pro¬ 
claim  to  the  world  that  the  Germans  fought  the  war  no 
less  chivalrously  than  their  opponents.  As  to  that,  it 
may  be  admitted  at  once  that,  though  some  of  the  U- 
boat  captains  did  dirty  work,  the  standard  of  honour 
in  the  German  Navy  was  a  high  one,  much  higher  than 
the  military  code.  The  battle  of  Jutland,  as  we  call  it, 
or  the  battle  of  Skagerrak,  as  they  call  it,  must  always 
be  a  proud  memory  to  them,  even  if  the  commander’s 
statement  that  it  was  “  so  inglorious  for  the  English  ” 
reads  somewhat  crudely.  In  telling  the  story,  he  keeps 
to  the  personal  style,  describing  the  phases  of  the  fight 
as  he  witnessed  them  from  the  Derfllinger.  In  the  re¬ 
sult  the  sinking  of  the  Queen  Mary  stands  out  with  not¬ 
able  vividness,  but  the  general  tactics  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  are  glanced  at  rather  than  studied.  The  book  is 
one  for  young  enthusiasts  rather  than  for  severe 
Jutland  controversialists.  But  we  have  had  nearly 
enough,  perhaps,  of  that  interminable  discussion.  So 
far  as  he  goes,  Commander  von  Hase  confirms  the 
melancholy  conclusion  that  the  German  fire-control 
and  searchlights  were  superior  to  ours.  He  allows 
that  Lord  Jellicoe  was  thoroughly  justified  in  avoiding 
a  night  action,  and  on  the  question  of  seeking  a  final 
decision  off  Horn  Reef  on  the  first  of  June  his  curious 
conclusion  is  thaf  the  British  main  fleet  would  have  lost 
so  many  battleships  that  it  would  have  had  to  cede  its 
place  as  the  strongest  in  the  world  to  America.  But, 
after  getting  in  this  shrewd  stroke,  the  Commander 
comes  to  the  sensible  conclusion  that,  if  the  battle  of 
Jutland  was  a  tactical  victory  for  the  Germans,  it  was 
none  the  less  a  strategical  defeat.  “  By  four  years  at 
anchor” — some  exaggeration  that — “  the  English  fleet 
exerted  that  decisive  pressure  which  ended  in  our  whole 
fleet  being  led  to  that  same  Scapa  Flow,  where  it  now 
lies  on  the  sea  bottom.”  What  more  do  our  patriots 
want  ? 

The  great  war  appears  to  have  taught  General  von 
Bernhardi  something,  but  not  much.  His  is  an  in- 
veterately  conservative  mind  which  regards  civilian 
populations  as  destined  by  Providence  to  be  ground 
under  the  heel  of  the  military  jackboot,  the  soldiers 
developing  “  a  proud  feeling  of  professional  detach¬ 
ment.”  A  Hohenzollern  restoration  might  bring 
about  the  return  of  that  ideal,  but  it  will  never  again 
be  realized  with  the  fine  completeness  advocated  by 
General  von  Bernhardi.  Always  restive  under  political 
authority,  he  advocates,  it  would  seem,  the  complete 
suppression  of  statesmanship  after  war  has  been  de¬ 
clared,  and  even  its  submission  to  the  military  in  such 
matters  as  Army  Bills  before  that  day.  Its  function  is 
to  make  treaties  in  complete  secrecy  with  all  and  sundry, 
and  the  General  has  views  as  to  what  is  “  only  super¬ 
ficially  immoral,”  that  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Jesuitical  equivocations  exposed  by  Pascal.  His  con¬ 
ception  of  Germany,  both  before  the  late  war  and  after 
it  had  been  some  time  in  progress,  is  that  of  a  long- 
suffering  nation,  pursuing  an  absolutely  honourable 
policy  and  carrying  out  the  “  ethical  teaching  of 
Christianity.”  But  General  von  Bernhardi  has  always 
been  an  unconscious  humorist  when  expounding  his 
country’s  mission  in  the  world,  whereas  when  he  comes 
to  the  business  of  warfare,  he  is  something  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher. 

Here  again  his  conclusions  are  conservative  in 
colour.  He  remarks,  sagely  enough,  that  trench-war- 
fare  may  not  become  the  universal  practice,  but  that 
belligerents  may  revert  once  more  to  war  of  manoeuvre 
and  envelopment.  His  views  as  to  the  expediency  of 
taking  the  initiative  seem  thoroughly  sound,  but  he  has 
an  instinctive  dislike  for  ne\V  weapons,  regarding  tanks 
with  a  certain  cold  respect,  and  looking  on  aircraft  as 
useful  only  for  harassing  an  enemy’s  lines  and  scout¬ 
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ing,  and  inferior  in  that  respect  to  cavalry.  No,  give 
him  artillery,  artillery  “  the  queen  of  arms.”  Guns 
and  shells  are  dear  to  the  General’s  heart,  and  he  has  a 
touching  affection  for  the  old-fashioned  shrapnel  as 
against  high  explosives.  Marshal  Foch  has  persuaded 
him,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  that  the  front  line 
should  be  held  lightly,  and  the  real  defence  prepared 
lurther  back,  and  he  has  a  neat  little  plan  of  his  own 
lor  luring  the  enemy  on  by  a  feigned  retreat,  which 
has  hardly  the  originality  that  he  ascribes  to  it.  One 
flaw  in  his  argument  escapes  General  von  Bernhardi; 
it  is  that  his  preparations,  not  only  in  munitions,  but  in 
railway  construction,  would  necessitate  such  a  stag¬ 
gering  expenditure,  that  the  Germans,  whose  decline 
in  patriotic  spirit  he  deplores,  are  most  unlikely  to 
adopt  his  slaughter-mongering  programme. 

A  WORLD  JUNCTION. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Singapore.  General  Editors. 

Walter  Makepeace,  Dr.  G.  E.  Brooke,  and  R. 

St.  J.  Braddell.  Two  vols.,  illustrated.  John 

Murray.  42s.  net. 

ANY  pens  have  joined  to  furnish  this  account  of 
a  century  of  Singapore;  and  as  each  subject  has 
been  allotted  to  a  specialist,  the  result  is  a  record 
which  few  British  possessions  can  boast.  Perhaps  the 
most  stirring  part  of  it  is  that  dealing  with  the  early 
days  and  the  career  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  a  Rhodes 
in  foresight  and  a  Cochrane  in  daring  individuality. 
He  created  Singapore  virtually  in  defiance  of  his  mas¬ 
ters  in  India,  seeing  that  the  deserted,  mangrove- 
covered  banks  of  the  Singapore  River  formed  the  basis 
of  a  world-junction,  and  the  century  that  has  passed 
since  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city  has  more  than 
justified  his  belief  in  himself  and  his  mission.  But  for 
him,  the  place  would  have  been  Dutch  :  1819  was  a 
year  in  a  peace-at-any-price  period,  and  the  powers 
that  were  feared  lest  any  action  would  implicate  them 
in  discussions — and  possibly  more  than  discussions — 
with  Holland  over  the  East  Indian  settlements.  Hence 
Raffles  found  more  opposition  than  support  for  his 
plans,  but  his  achievement  reconciled  authority  to  his 
views.  It  may  be  noted  that  authority  rewarded  him 
much  as  it  did  Warren  Hastings  and  other  builders 
of  British  power  in  the  East — it  broke  him  in  middle 
age,  when  his  work  was  done. 

Government,  land  tenure,  education,  shipping  and 
dock  facilities,  rubber  planting,  scientific  development 
— all  these,  and  more,  have  their  separate  sections, 
and  are  considered  by  specialists  who  strike  us  as 
rather  optimistic  and  inclined  to  ignore  gaps  in  de¬ 
velopment  which  the  second  century  of  Singapore’s 
history  must  fill.  Yet  this  work  must  not  be  judged 
from  a  purely  English  standpoint,  for  the  East  has  its 
own  problems,  which  the  man  on  the  spot  alone  can 
understand. 

In  the  life  of  the  Straits  Settlements  capital,  as  in 
most  of  the  smaller  dependencies  of  the  Empire,  the 
comniunity  is  a  sort  of  big  family,  proud  of  events 
which  might  provoke  a  smile  at  times.  Thus  the  de¬ 
tail,  ‘  ‘  we  actually  have  thes  dansants  twice  a  week  at 
the  Europe  Hotel  ”  tells  its  own  story,  and  it  is  one 
among  many  touches  of  the  kind.  There  are  some 
good  stories  in  the  account  of  the  police.  In  engineer¬ 
ing  two  feats  of  the  good  old  days  are  worth  notice — 
one  accomplished  and  one  proposed.  When  Fort 
Canning  was  built,  it  was  discovered  that  Pearl’s  Hill, 
being  higher,  spoilt  the  ranging  of  the  fort’s  guns, 
whereupon  the  Government  military  engineer  cut  off 
the  top  of  it.  A  certain  Captain  Forbes,  who  built 
a  bridge  across  the  river,  found  that  sampans  were 
unable  to  pass  under  it  at  high  tide,  and  proposed  that 
the  river  should  be  dredged,  so  as  to  lower  its  level. 

The  volumes  are  statistical  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
still  they  have  the  flavour  of  the  Straits,  the  smell  of 
the  go-downs  and  the  atmosphere  of  Malaya.  And  the 
city  justifies  enthusiastic  forecasts  of  its  future.  It  is 
moving  toward  a  million  inhabitants  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  house  builders  can  maintain.  The  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  docks  and  the  shipbuilding  testify  its 
importance  as  a  meeting-place  of  East  and  We§t. 
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MORTALS  AND  SOME  GODS. 

The  Haunted  Vintage.  By  Marjorie  Bowen.  Odhams. 
9s.  net. 

MUCH  as  we  admire  Miss  Bowen’s  qualities,  it 
would  never  till  now  have  occurred  to  us  to  use 
the  term  “delightful”  of  her  work.  Yet  this  is 
exactly  the  adjective  suggested  by  a  great  part  of  her 
latest  novel,  in  which  she  for  once  forsakes  the  muse 
of  History,  and  transports  us  into  a  region  where 

fancv  reigns  unchecked.  The  period  is,  apparently, 
J  •  1  .  _ tim  c^np  q n  annent  German 
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CHARM  v.  NOVELTY. 

The  Second  Wife.  Together  with  A  July  Rose.  By 
Katharine  Tynan.  John  Murray.  7s.  6d.  net. 

MRS.  HINKSON  is  perhaps  an  unwisely  prolific 
writer,  but  though  this  may  cause  some  loss  of 
freshness,  her  work  is  seldom  deficient  in  that  elusive 
quality,  charm.  It  follows  naturally  that  the  two 
stories  here  presented  to  us  must  be  admired  rather  lor 
distinction  in  treatment  than  for  originality  in  them. 

The  second  wife,  who  gives  a  title  to  the  longer  of 
~  ,  ,  ir  ~ 4-  turn  tn  rprknn  not 


fancy  reigns  unchecked.  The  period  is,  apparently  ^he^second  wne^ f  wno ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  „Qt 

the  eighteenth  century,  the  scene  an  ancien  ,  predecessor,  but  with 

monastery,  degraded  to  the  uses  of  prison  and  lunatic  only  with  the  dead  na  P.  members  of  that 

asylum.  Its  commandant  is  an  Irish-French  soldier  of  he  influences  exerosea  y  B masculine  loyalty 

fortune  in  the  service  of  a  petty  German  prince,  by  lady  s  fe  fo  “eUr  harping  upon  the  perfec- 

whom  he  has  been  suspected  of  rivalry  m  love,  an  a  deceased  who  in  reality  had  only  accepted 

relegated  for  that  reason  to  this  position  of  quasi-  tions  of  the  consoling  herself  by  a 

exile.  Both  criminals  and  lunatics,  we  may  observe,  him  under  materna  prCMU^^  ^  hazardous 

are  humanely  treated  according  to  the  standard  of  those  post-nup  1  sisters,  an  unspeakable  person 

times.  Miss  Bowen’s  passion  for  cruelty  is  kept  eng As  h“r  d“^ed  certain  letters  baring 

almost  wholly  in  abeyance  till  near  the  en  °  e  ,  enisode  and  desiring  revenge  on  her  brother- 

-hen  it  is  satisfied  with  one  vtctan  fanetd  Jong,  /prepared  to  give 

would  seem,  by  his  own  fault.  Her  sc  ^  h&nds  The  actua]  wife  strains  every 

guishing  characteristic,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  .  ,  this  cruel  shattering  of  a  cherished 

fxpression  in  a  riot  of  colour,  such  as  never  was  on  nerve  to  hinde ;  “J  ^  *  last  regarded  as  it 

land  or  sea.  The  district  surrounding  the  monastery  illusion,  and  her  chivalry  is  ar  s  g 

has  been  from  time  immemorial  renowned  for  its  deserves.  a  «rl  about  nineteen  (a  budding 

vintage,  once  presided  over  by  gods  of  Heathenesse,  In  t  extraction)  pulls  caps,  if  we  may  use 

who  IvL  now”  return  yearly  to  take  part  m  it  under  »  womkn  some  fifteen 

human  form.  On  this  basis  Miss  Bowen  has  bu.lt  up  “  vul^r  “  "Par^n"’0f  thirty-seven.  He,  poor 

a  romance  in  which  the  commandant,  the  prince,  is  years  > throughout  constant  to  the  senior  lady, 

betrothed,  a  Lutheran  chaplain,  and  two  other  persons  fellow,  is i  really  co  s  ,  wavers  when 

less  easily  defined,  are  the  principal  actors.  This  his  sweetheart  of  early  aays,_J^  ^  Imn  with 

.  .  r  _ _ I  ~  T  r-P  ofmncnliprp  With 


Lane. 


less  easny  uchlicvij  aiv,  — “-i — 

blending  of  a  pseudo  court  atmosphere  with  ancient 
pagan  traditions  makes  a  extraordinarily  effective 
picture.  That  there  is  a  strong  element  of  the 
grotesque,  and  even  the  horrible,  need  scarcely  be 
said,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  left  with  a  refreshing 
impression  of  beauty. 

JUGGLER  AND  GENERAL. 

The  Mountebank.  By  W.  J.  Locke.  John 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  novel  possesses  much  of  Mr.  Locke’s  familiar 
charm,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  a  certain 
irritating  quality  which  for  some  readers  was  an  almost 
equally  prominent  feature  in  his  earlier  work.  We 
incline  to  reckon  him  with  that  small  band  of  authors 
who  have  gained  more  than  they  have  lost  from  the 
experience  of  the  war.  At  the  risk  of  speaking  as  tie 
highbrows  do,  we  must  say  that  he  seems  to  have 
acquired  a  truer  sense  of  values,  especially  perhaps  in 
relation  to  his  female  characters.  Elodie  Figasso,  with 
her  corset  reposing— apart  from  her— on  a  sofa  in  the 
family  sitting-room,  is  to  us  a  more  appealing  figure 
than  Clementine  Wing  enduring  torture  by  tight 
lacing  that  she  may  enchant  the  eye  of  a  hardly-won 
husband.  (How  terribly  the  poor  man  must  have 
suffered  from  her  temper  in  consequence  !)  Elodie  is, 
indeed,  to  our  mind,  the  most  successful  creation  in 
the  book  Her  fine  loyalty  to  such  domestic  ties  as 
Fate  has  permitted  her  to  form,  her  practical  ability 
and  lack  of  intellectual  interests,  her  devotion  (indoors) 
to  comfort,  economy,  and  slatternliness,  all  mark  her 
as  a  type  distinctively  French,  though  differing  widely 
from  the  ideal  Frenchwoman  of  either  the  cynic  or  the 
sentimentalist.  For  Andrew  Lackaday,  otherwise  Le 
petit  Paton,  her  professional  colleague  and  husband  in 
all  but  name,  our  affections  are  readily  conciliated. 
The  singular  destiny  which,  after  Peace  is  made, 
transforms  him  from  brigadier-general  to  strolling  con¬ 
juror  is  treated  with  all  Mr.  Locke’s  accustomed  and 
delicately  humorous  sympathy.  Of  the  two  other 
principal  actors  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  admir¬ 
ably  fulfil  the  object  of  their  existence ;  the  providing, 
that  is,  of  permanent  and  more  congenial  partners  for 
Andrew  respectively,  and  Elodie,  whose  detriment^ 
original  husband  removes  himself  obligingly  at  the 
right  moment.  In  the  narrator  we  recognise  under  a 
new  name  an  acquaintance  whom  we  are  glad  to  meet 
once  more. 


his  sweetneari  ui  -  /  .  , 

the  other  dear  charmer  contrives  to  imbue  him  with 
the  notion  that  she  is  perishing  from  love  unrequited. 
AH  however,  ends  happily.  The  true  lovers  are  duly 
wedded,  and  the  tertium  quid  falls  back  on  a  cousin 
of  her  own  age  and  nationality,  finding  a  triple  con¬ 
solation  in  medicine,  millinery  and  matrimony. 

PLACE-NAMES. 

The  Place-Names  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
By  Allen  Mawer.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

20s.  net. 

THIS  is  the  best  book  on  English  place-names  o 
recent  years.  Prof.  Mawer’s  work  is  very  thor¬ 
ough,  and  more  satisfactory  than  others  we  have  see  , 
because,  besides  an  ample  grasp  of  the  early  sources  o 
information  in  English  and  the  scientific  conclusions  of 
modern  philology,  he  goes  outside  his  special  region  fo 
help  in  deciding  on  the  meaning  of  a  name,  and  sees  also 
that  local  knowledge  is  essential.  It  is  futile  for  ^ 
stance,  to  discover  a  stream  or  a  hill  in  a  district  whe  „ 
local  research  will  not  reveal  either.  Explanations, 
says  the  Professor,  “satisfactory  from  the  ph.lologica, 
point  of  view,  which  do  not  harmonise  w'th  these  [topo- 
p-raphicall  conditions  have  been  rejected.  Particular 
attention  has,  further,  been  paid  to  local  pronunciations, 
which,  coming  as  they  do  often  from  the  unlearned, 
have  to  our  knowledge  been  neglected  by  officm  jm- 
veyors.  The  whole  subject  on  a  closer  view  is  full  o 
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traps.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  French  “  le,”  which 
does  not  mean  “  the,”  but  “  on  the  side  of,”  going  back 
to  the  Latin  “  latus.”  Names  in  “ing”  and  “ingham” 
supply  a  field  of  controversy  which  has  yet  to  be  cleared 
up.  The  notes  here  supplied  give  a  good  summary  of 
theory  and  suggestions  as  to  its  value  in  particular 
instances.  Where  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  is  in  the 
supposition  of  an  otherwise  unknown  personal  name  as 
part  of  a  word.  These  local  heroes  often  cannot  be 
proved  or  disproved,  since  their  place  knows  them  no 
more.  Often  they  represent  the  easiest  way  out  of  an 
unsolved  difficulty.  Common  words  which  everybody 
knows  may  be  uncertain  in  their  particular  setting. 
Thus  we  imagine  that  the  beginning  “  Thorn  ”  com¬ 
monly  indicates  an  obvious  land-mark  provided,  not  by 
brambles,  but  by  the  long-lived  and  sturdy  cratcegus 
oxyacantha.  The  rejection  of  a  meaning  which  looks 
obvious  is  seen  in  “  Warkworth,”  and  will  not  surprise 
any  specialist,  though  it  may  be  disconcerting  to  the 
happy  amateur. 

Prof.  Mawer’s  work  is  so  excellent  that  we  hope  he 
will  be  able  to  tackle  further  counties,  or  inspire  students 
to  do  so.  Co-operation  by  experts  in  place-names  is 
much  needed.  We  are  far  behind  Norway  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  and  we  wish  that  local  pride,  which  is  strong  in 
England,  took  an  effective  interest  in  supporting  scien¬ 
tific  enquiry  by  competent  hands.  Such  enquiry  ought 
not  to  be  limited  to  a  handful  of  scholars  from  the  two 
or  three  universities  whose  purpose  it  is  to'  promote 
learning. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  STATE  AND  MUSIC.- — We  are  sorry  to  see  that  in 
France,  where  State  support  for  the  Arts  has  set  us  the  right 
example  (poorly  followed)  since  the  days  "of  Napoleon,  there  is 
talk  of  introducing  the  cinematograph  on  off-nights  at  the  Opera. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  majority  in  the  Senate 
for  such  an  innovation — at  once  an  artistic  incongruity  and  a 
national  betrayal.  For  the  “  Acadfemie  Nationale  de  Musique  ” 
was  built  by  the  nation  for  the  performance  of  opera  and  ballet, 
and  if  it  cannot  make  ends  meet,  national  pride  should  urge  the 
country  to  help  it.  On  this  side  of  the  Channel  we  have  not 
got  quite  so  far,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  no  national 
opera-house,  and  that  our  annual  doles  to  musical  art  are  limited 
to  ,£500  to  each  of  the  two  leading  schools.  We  hear  the  ques¬ 
tion — What  is  the  good  of  bringing  up  this  subject  for  discussion 
at  a  moment  when  there  is  not  a  penny  to  spare  for  any  sort  of 
luxury  (art,  of  course,  included),  and  “  retrenchment  ”  is  the 
only  acceptable  cry?  We  have  no  wish  to  anticipate  any  of  the 
arguments  likely  to  be  used  when  the  old  story  is  revived,  as  it 
will  be,  at  the  forthcoming  Congress  of  the  British  Music  Society, 
to  be  held  in  June.  But  in  view  of  the  French  incident  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  ask  in  reply  another  theoretical  question — What  is  the 
good  of  a  nation  at  periods  of  prosperity  conferring  subsidies 
upon  institutions  established  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  if  the  subsidies  are  liable  to  reduction,  or  perhaps  even 
total  abolition,  in  times  of  national  penury  and  severe  financial 
crisis?  One  may  just  as  well  talk  about  State  aid  for  Art,  or 
Aviation,  or  anything  else,  whilst  the  funds  are  low,  and  realise 
at  once  where  the  national  duty  lies,  so  that  at  the  earliest 
moment  the  right  thing  may  be  done,  and  done  in  perpetuity. 

We  spend  millions  every  year  upon  education,  including  a 
trifle  for  primary  musical  education  in  the  schools.  Yet,  beyond 
the  usual  justifiable  demand  for  economy,  no  one  is  quite  so 
stupid  as  to  propose  that  education  shall  be  cheapened  by  reducing 
the  number  of  teachers,  or  refusing  them  their  much-needed 
increase  of  salaries;  or,  worse  still,  by  allowing  professional 
cricket  and  football  matches  at  popular  prices  on  “  off-days  ”  so 
as  to  meet  the  extra  cost  of  living  and  help  to  lower  the  rates. 
Any  moment  is  the  right  moment  for  pleading  a  just  cause. 
Hence  our  choice  of  the  present  for  drawing  attention  to  the 
parlous  condition  of  Opera  in  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  simply  disgraceful  that  London  should  be  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  private  enterprise  in  what  is,  after  all,  the  finest 
manifestation  of  musical  art,  and  deprived  of  it  on  that  very 
account  for  the  first  time  in  we  know  not  how  long — perhaps 
200  years.  Why  do  foreign  countries — why  did  the  Lenin-Trotsky 
regime  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow — regard  State  support  of  the 
opera-house  and  the  theatre  as  an  essential  outlay  for  educating 
and  preserving  the  morale  of  the  people?  Because  their  value  for 
that  purpose  has  never  been  questioned  ;  and  is  not  questioned 
now.  Only  in  this  country  music  has  never  formed  an  item  in 
the  national  policy.  The  French  Senate  may  condescend  to 
admit  cinema  shows  at  the  Opdra,  but  it  will  not  dream  of 
interfering  with  the  continued  payment  of  the  800,000  fcs.  a 
year  which  the  nation  contributes  towards  its  magnificent  opera- 
house.  At  the  current  -rate  of  exchange  that  is  little  more  than 
£(15,000.  Would  it  hurt  this  country  (where,  whilst  we  hunger 
for  Reparations,  we  budget  for  over  a  thousand  millions  sterling) 
if  we  had  to  give  £(15,000  a  year  to  keep  a  national  opera-house 
going? 
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A  CALIFORNIAN  PIANIST. — A  bid  for  European  fame  was 
made  at  Queen’s  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  by  Miss  Alice  Frisca, 
a  youthful  pianist  of  undoubted  talent,  who  has  already  won  a 
name  for  herself  in  the  principal  towns  of  her  native  Pacific 
coast.  Her  style,  generally,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
“  brilliant.”  She  shows  to  greatest  advantage  in  the  display 
of  technique  and  feats  of  virtuosity.  She  has  a  bright,  elastic 
touch,  rarely  plays  a  false  note,  and  phrases  with  commendable 
clearness  and  decision.  Her  gifts  were  effectively  shown  in  con¬ 
certos  by  Grieg  and  Liszt,  which  she  followed  up  with  another 
showy  display,  as  an  encore,  in  one  of  the  latter  composer’s  fami¬ 
liar  Rhapsodies.  On  the  whole,  with  the  sound  support  of  Sir 
Henry  Wood’s  orchestra,  Miss  Frisca  justified  her  venture. 
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THE  PILGRIM  OF  A  SMILE,  by  Norman  Davey  (Chapman 
&  Hall,  8s.  6d.  -net),  tells  how  four  members  of  the  Curio  Club 
went  out  one  evening  to  ask  a  boon  of  the  Sphinx.  The  member 
who  asked  the  Sphinx  why  sho  smiled  had  a  number  of  encounters 
with  types  of  humanity  which  left  him  no  further  wish  but  to 
die.  It  is  a  clever  book  with  the  bold  cleverness  of  youth,  but 
we  think  the  Committee  of  the  Curio  Club  should  have  the  author 
up  for  representing  one  of  its  members  as  taking  “  mens  filius  ” 
for  a  vocative  and  “  demain  ”  as  the  French  for  “  to-day.” 

FROM-  ANOTHER  ANGLE,  by  Margaret  Lockyer  (Duck¬ 
worth,  8s.  Gd.  net),  is  an  extremely  able  story  of  a  young  Croat 
who  is  drawn  into  war  and  politics  by  his  Slav  blood  and  in¬ 
herited  sympathies  much  against  his  preconceived  intentions. 
There  is  a  quite  honourable  story  of  his  love  for  his  friend’s  wife 
and  some  good  spy  complications.  It  is  altogether  a  fine  piece  of 
work. 

THE  PLLJNGE,  by  St.  John  Lucas  (Blackwood,  6s.  net). 
Katharine  Trafford,  a  girl  of  nineteen  in  a  provincial  town,  after 
a  mental  surfeit  of  “  advanced  ”  reading,  falls  in  love  with  Gil¬ 
bert  Arch,  and  after  a  quarrel  with  her  family  runs  away  to 
London  after  him.  Her  plunge  into  life  fortunately  does  not 
drown  her,  and  the  author  makes  an  interesting  story  out  of  the 
hesitations  and  sudden  resolves  of  her  musician  lover.  This  is  a 
book  to  read. 

BANNERTON’S  AGENCY,  by  W.  Pett  Ridge  (Methuen,  7s. 
Gd.  net),  is  another  of  this  author’s  studies  of  life  among  the 
lower  middle  class.  Grace  Leonard,  the  daughter  of  a  small 
clerk,  marries  Thomas  Bannerton,  a  rather  shiftless  young  man, 
takes  hold  of  the  situation,  builds  up  a  small  business  in  his 
despite,  and  finally  makes  a  man  of  him.  We  need  not  recom¬ 
mend  Mr.  Pett  Ridge’s  work.  It  is  sympathetic,  original,  and 
full  of  quiet  and  observant  humour. 
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SPORT 

QUEEN’S  Club  was  quite  its  old  self  last  Saturday, 
with  a  megaphone  that  was  heard  with  difficulty, 
and  a  scoring-board  carefully  screened  from  the 
spectators  by  the  band.  The  University  Sports  resulted 
in  a  tie  of  five  wins  each,  but  Cambridge  had,  on  the 
whole,  a  moral  vioory.  It  is  sad  that  that  fine  runner, 
Mr.  Rudd,  should  end  his  career  in  eclipse  ;  third  in  the 
hundred  to  Messrs.  Abrahams  and  Butler,  and  second 
in  the  quarter  to  Mr.  Butler  after  last  year’s  unforget¬ 
table  dead-heat.  He  evidently  overtaxed  himself  at 
Antwerp.  Another  athlete  who  would  be  all  the  better 
for  a  rest  is  Mr.  Montague,  who  though  he  won  the 
three  miles  for  Oxford  in  the  good  time  of  14  min. 
54  sec.,  was  much  bustled  by  Mr.  Seagrove  and  quite 
exhausted  at  the  finish.  Mr.  Trowbridge,  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  failed  to  reproduce  his  championship  form  in  the 
hurdles,  Mr.  Partridge,  a  promising  freshman,  racing 
him  to  a  yard,  but  Mr.  Burns’s  high  jump  of  5  ft.  10  in. 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  Cambridge. 

Two  second  strings,  Mr.  Ingrams  with  a  long  jump 
of  22  ft.  oj  in.,  and  Mr.  Reece  with  a  put  of  32  ft.  2  in. 
made  Oxford  secure  from  defeat,  while  Mr.  Nokes’s 
exhibition  throw  with  the  hammer  of  160  ft.  5  in.,  was 
the  outstanding  prodigy  of  the  sports.  Cambridge, 
however,  produced  in  Mr.  Stallard  a  miler  worthy  to 
be  ranked  with  Messrs.  Henderson-Hamilton  and 
Jackson,  though  his  time,  4  min.  22  secs.,  was,  like 
Mr.  Montague’s,  slower  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  on  a  windless  day  and  firm  track.  Last  year 
Mr.  Mountain  spurted  too  soon  in  the  half,  and  was 
beaten  by  the  greater  experience  of  Mr.  Rudd.  This 
time  he  made  no  mistake,  but  passing  Mr.  Kent- 
Hughes  in  the  back-stretch  like  a  flash,  won  by  30  yds 
in  1  min.  57  secs. 

England  beat  Scotland  decisively  in  the  Rugby  In¬ 
ternational,  by  three  goals  and  a  try  to  nothing.  But 
the  game  was  very  different  to  that  against  Wales. 
The  Scots  spoiled  all  concerted  movement  between  the 
three-quarters,  and  Mr.  Lowe  hardly  ever  got  the  ball. 
A  single-handed  effort  by  Mr.  Q.  E.  M.  A.  King,  a 
new  back  for  the  occasion  on  the  left,  scored  a  brilliant 
try.  The  others  seemed  rather  chancy,  but  were  due 
to  openings  seized  by  the  English  forwards,  who  played 
admirably,  especially  Messrs.  Brown  and  Woods.  The 
kicking  of  Mr.  Davies  was  great.  Both  the  full-backs 
were  in  good  form,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  for  the  Scots 
saved  a  good  deal,  though  it  was  his  enterprise  in 
starting  a  run  instead  of  kicking  which  let  in  Mr.  King. 
It  is  clear  now  that  the  English  team  is  better  all-round 
than  any  of  its  rivals. 

The  Association  game  reaches  the  Cup  Final  stage 
with  a  London  team  represented  for  the  first  time  for 
twenty  years.  Whether  Tottenham  meet  Cardiff  City 
or  Wolverhampton  in  the  final — the  result  is  not 
through  as  we  go  to  press  early  on  account  of  the 
Easter  holiday — the  game  is  certain  to  be  a  close  one. 
On  the  season’s  form  the  Spurs  should  win,  but  any¬ 
thing  may  happen  in  a  Cup-tie  match.  It  seems,  too, 
that  in  Clay  they  have  a  left  back  given  to  nerves, 
which  may  quite  easily  prove  fatal  on  so  important  an 
occasion.  Last  Saturday  in  the  game  against  Preston 
this  gentleman  scored  the  only  goal  against  his  side, 
just  as  he  did  in  the  fatal  match  last  year  against  Aston 
Villa,  thereby  putting  his  team  out  of  the  running  for 
the  Cup. 

His  Majesty  is  keen  on  seeing  his  yacht  in  the  first 
flight  of  the  big  class  this  summer,  but  he  is  also  alive 
to  the  excessive  cost  of  work  these  days.  For  some 
time  there  were  doubts  as  to  whether  Britannia  would 
or  would  not  be  altered.  At  last  it  has  been  decided  to 
raise  the  mast  by  adding  to  it  (a  new  one  was  contem¬ 
plated)  and  there  will  be  new  minor  spars,  all  made 
hollow.  With  reduced  bulwarks  and  a  higher  sail  plan 
the  Royal  cutter  should  give  a  good  account  of  herself. 
The  schooner  Westward  will  not  be  fitted  out  this  year, 


Mr.  Clarence  Hatry’s  financial  enterprises  being  a  trifle 
under  the  weather.  Susanne  may  fit  out  for  Cowes,  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  pretty  schooner  will  appear  at  the 
earlier  matches.  Another  absentee  will  be  Celia, 
Colonel  Glenholme  Bradley. 

The  yacht  handicapping  proposals  of  the  Council  of 
the  Yacht  Racing  Association  appear  to  be  unaccept¬ 
able  to  several  owners  who  are  chiefly  concerned.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  proposals  as  the  method  of  their 
proposal  which  seems  to  irritate.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  somewhat  narrow  venue  of  the  Y.R.A.  Council  a 
Committee  was  proposed  and  agreed  to  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Association.  This  committee 
met  recently  at  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club  and 
agreed  (i.)  to  rate  the  yachts  under  the  international 
rule  of  measurement,  (ii.)  to  adjust  that  rating  accord¬ 
ing  to  rig,  age,  construction,  and  type,  and  (iii.) 
automatically  to  penalise  a  yacht  by  raising  the  rating 
one  per  cent,  for  a  first  prize,  no  alteration  for  a  second, 
one  half  per  cent,  reduction  for  a  third,  and  one  per 
cent,  reduction  for  an  “also  ran.”  Variations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  permissible  by  a  committee,  and  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  three  Y.R.A.  representatives  to  two  club 
members,  the  whole  thing  boils  down  to  what  it  was 
hoped  might  be  avoided,  a  Y.R.A.  Council  affair,  and 
some  owners  are  protesting  with  unusual  heat. 


When  a  horse  is  stopped  in  his  work  and  beaten  we 
are  told  that  he  could  not  have  been  expected  to  win. 
When  a  horse  is  stopped  in  his  work  and  wins  never¬ 
theless  we  are  told  that  he  must  have  benefited  from  the 
stoppage.  Expert  opinion  could  scarcely  have  been 
wider  of  the  mark  than  it  was  about  the  Lincolnshire 
Handicap,  in  which  the  first  three  horses  started  at  an 
average  price  of  over  50  to  1 ,  Soranus  supposed  to  be 
out  of  it  in  consequence  of  his  enforced  rest  winning 
with  sufficient  ease  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  has  a 
fair  chance  for  the  City  and  Suburban  with  his  10-lb. 
penalty.  In  the  Brocklesby  Stakes  the  general  judg¬ 
ment  was  little  astray.  Here  it  had  been  concluded 
that  two  of  the  starters  had  the  issue  between  them,  and 
so  it  proved,  though  Major  Ratcliffe’s  Deja  Thorris  beat 
Sir  Robert  Jardine’s  Chemistry,  it  being  considered 
more  likely  that  Chemistry  would  have  the  better  of  it. 
Sir  Robert’s  filly  weakened  towards  the  finish.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  event  at  Liverpool  on  the  flat  was 
the  very  poor  performance  of  Our  Prince,  whose  owner 
had  fondly  imagined  that  the  colt’s  Derby  prospects 
were  quite  hopeful. 


In  1919  a  field  of  22  contested  the  Grand  National, 
and  according  to  the  official  Steeplechase  Calendar,  six 
of  them  fell.  During  the  years  when  there  was  no 
racing  at  Liverpool  the  fences  had  become  weak.  In 
1920  they  were  stiffer,  24  horses  went  to  the  post  and 
five  completed  the  course.  Last  week  these  jumps  had 
grown  and  had  been  built  up  so  that  they  were  more 
formidable  still;  and  of  35  starters  a  solitary  one  sur¬ 
vived  the  ordeal.  The  inference  surely  is  that  the 
runners  were  asked  to  do  too  much.  No  one  who  is 
concerned  with  the  sport  desires  that  the  Grand 
National  should  be  merely  an  ordinary  race.  It  is  and 
must  remain  the  supreme  test  of  jumping  and  staying. 
Horses  have  to  be  specially  schooled  over  exceptional 
fences,  and  if  this  necessity  is  neglected  failure  is 
inevitable.  Shaun  Spadah,  who  will  be  famous  as  the 
only  horse  to  escape  disaster,  was  lucky  to  gain  the 
distinction,  for  at  one  jump  he  was  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  down,  indeed  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  course 
has  become  too  severe.  Mr.  W.  A.  Brown’s  finish  on 
his  horse,  The  Bore,  after  jumping  the  last  fence  with  a 
broken  collar  bone  and  a  broken  rein,  will  remain  memor¬ 
able  The  Prime  Minister  was  in  a  position  to  congratu¬ 
late  his  relative,  Mr.  T  McAlpine,  on  the  vic- 
tory  of  his  horse  in  the  Grand  National.  Mr.  1. 
McAlpine  was  little  known  as  a  sportsman  before  the 
war,  but  since  then  he  has  taken  an  active  part  m 
horse-racing,  and  has  also  got  a  very  nice  yacht.  I 
is  seldom  that  a  newcomer  is  so  successful  on  the  turf. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  lowest  Non-Profit  rate 

cannot  compensate  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  right  to  share  in  the  Surplus  of 

a  Well-managed  Mutual  Life  Office. 

The  DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM  of  the 

Scottish 

Provident  Institution 

secures  the  advantage  of  Non-Profit 
Premiums  with  the  right  to  share  in 
Surplus.  It  is  the  ideal  system  for 
the  present  time. 

Accumulated  Funds  Exceed  £16,250,000 

London:  3  LOMBARD  ST..E.C.3.  WestEnd:  17  PALL  MALL.S.W.l 
Head  Office  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN 

GASFILLED  LAMPS 

(HALF  WATT  TYPE) 


High  Intrinsic  Brilliancy 

Concentrated  Light 

Durability  and  Economy 

Obtainable  from  all  Electricians,  Ironmongers  and  Stores. 


THE  EDISON  SWAN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  LTD., 

PONDERS  END.  MIDDLESEX. 


BOOKS,  Etc. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Dramatic  Works  of 
St.  John  Haukin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3  vols.,  25s.  ; 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8  vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ;  Debrett’s 
Peerage  1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  ;  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  ‘London,’ 
10  vols.,  £12  12s.  Od.  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition, 
39  vols.,  .£25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  (Traill’s 
Social  England),  profusely  illus. ,  6  vols.,  handsome  set,  half 
morocco,  £'6  6s.  ;  Smollett’s  novels,  edited  Saintsbury,  7  vols., 
£,'25  ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus.  by  Hugh 
Thomson,  30s.  ;  Carmen,  illus.  by  Rend  Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  30s.  ; 
Rupert  Brooke’s  John  Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama, 
7s.  6d.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works,  2  vols.,  £,2  10s.  ; 
Hoppd’s  Studies  from  the  Russian  Ballet,  15  beautiful  Studies, 
(is. ,  pub.  21s.  ;  Thackeray’s  Works,  26  vols.,  Caxton  Pub.  Co., 
£4  4s.  ;  Story  of  the  Nations,  65  vols.,  fine  set,  £10  10s.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a  list  of 
books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Edward  Baker’s  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


NEW  EUROPE.— FOR  SALE,  1  Vol.,  bound,  Oct.,  1916,  to 
Jan.,  1917  ;  unbound,  July  to  Dec.,  1919,  Jan.  to  April,  1918; 
April,  May  missing.  Miss  PH1LL1MORE,  Shiplake  House, 
Henley-on-Thames. 


FOR  SALE,  what  offers?  THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE, 
1913,  1914,  1915,  1918,  1919,  1920,  complete,  1916  minus  Jan. 
to  April,  Oct.  to  Nov.  Odd  numbers  Dec.,  1904  ;  1917,  minus 
March  and  April  ;  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1911.  Miss  PHILLIMORE, 
Shiplake  House,  Henley-on-Thames. 

rn  he  FAUNA  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  including  CEYLON 
I  and  BURMA.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  Medium  8vo.  with  Te^t 
Illustrations  and  2  plates.  MOLLUSCA  Vol.  III.  LAND 
OPERCULATES.  London  :  Taylor  &  Francis,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street.  Calcutta  :  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co.  Bombay  : 
Thacker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


TYPEWRITERS— THREE  FOR  SALE  :  Remington,  £23  ; 
Underwood,  £5;  Monarch,  .£21.  All  latest  models.  Un¬ 
soiled.  Closing  estate.  Bargains.  Cost  nearly  double. 
Approval  willingly.  Also  quantity  Paper,  Envelopes,  etc.  Also 
two  Duplicators,  as  new,  60s.  each,  complete.  “  MLLTO,” 
Arcade,  Northampton. 


WANTED  for  May,  June,  and  perhaps  July,  Bungalow  or 
Cottage  on  river  near  London,  but  as  quiet  as  possible.  L. 
KAY,  52,  Argyll  Road,  Campden  Hill,  W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  KERRI  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

ST.  GEORGE’S,  Gerrard’s  Cross,  Bucks. — Children  admitted 
from  three  years.  Open-air  classes.  Montessori  methods 
adopted  and  new  Kerri  educational  ideals  pursued  in  a  natu¬ 
ral,  healthy  atmosphere.  Gerrard’s  Cross  is  situated  on  a  table¬ 
land  of  gravel  soil,  300  feet  above  sea-level.  For  further  particu¬ 
lars  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 


Education,  Switzerland,  Lausanne,  8  Pr6  Fieuri. 

Six  elder  girls  received  in  refined  home  of  Mademoiselle 
GLATZ,  diplom^e  Paris,  Switzerland,  late  of  Princess  Helena 
College  and  Liverpool  High  School.  For  further  particulars  apply 
to  the  Rev.  HUGH  RODGER,  St.  Andrew’s  Manse,  Bourne¬ 
mouth. 


The  Reliable  Family  Medicine 
with  over  60  Years’  Reputation 


Tbe  Best  Remedy  known  for 


Always  ash  for  a 


“Dr.  COLLIS  BROWNE” 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 


Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  COLIC,  and 
other  Bowel  Complaints. 

Oi  all  Chemists.  1/3  and  3/-. 


A  True  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT. 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 
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KING’S 

HEAD 

Tobacco 

You’ll  know  it  by 
the  artful  curl  of  its 
cut  —  and  by  the 
incomparable  rich¬ 
ness  of  i  t  8  full 
flavour.  The  cut  is 
one  of  the  good 
points  in  King  s 
Head.  It  burns  to 
a  nicety  and  doesn’t 
choke  the  stem  of 
the  pipe.  You  can 
smoke  it  comfort¬ 
ably  in  a  strong 
wind  too. 

THREE  MUNS 

is  a  similar  but  milder  blend 

Both  are  sold  everywhere  at  the  same  price 
Packet*:  1-oz.  1/2,  2-oz.  2/4— Tin*  :  2-oz.  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 
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“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 


10'a 

20'« 

50’s 

100's 

MEDIUM 

6d 

1 A 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND 

MADE 

8d 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

Stephen  Mitchell  &  Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland).  Limited.  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow 


THE 

YACHTING 

MONTHLY 


25/-  PER  ANNUM 
POST  FREE  ANYWHERE 


ORDER  FROM  THE  <PUBLISHER 

9  KING  STREET  COVENT 
GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.2 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq..  Chairman, 

C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq..  Deputy  Chairman 

John  Robert  Freeman.  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  H,  Hobhouse 
Bart. 

E.  J.  Holland,  Esq.  J  P. 


H.  J.  Bracey.  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer. 

Capt.  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy,  M.P. 
D.  C.  Rutherford.  Esq..  J.P. 


68o 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  *ecurmg  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age  and  a  second  pay¬ 
ment  at  death  hereafter.  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 

ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Secretary. 


HOW  TO  ASCERTAIN 
YOUR  TAXABLE  INCOME 


Full  particulars  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 
General  Manager, 

SUN  LIFE 

OFFICE.  Est.  1810. 

63,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


If  you  under-insure  your  home  and  have 
a  fire  the  loss  falls  upon  yourself. 

If  you  under-insure  your  life  the  loss 
falls  upon  your  wife  and  family. 

PROTECT  YOUR  FAMILY 

by  affecting  a 

LIFE  POLICY  and  a  FIRE  POLICY 

WITH  THE 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 
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ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

RESULT  OF  THE  QUINQUENNIAL  INVESTIGATION. 

The  Ninety-fifth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  in  the  Society’s  Office,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  16th  March, 
1921,  the  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  A.  Spens,  of  the  Ordinary  Board  of 
Directors,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts, 
referred  to  the  death  of  Emeritus  Professor  George  G.  Ramsay, 
who  had  for  many  years  been  a  Director  of  the  Society  and  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  an  Extraordinary  Director.  He  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  C.  D.  Gairdner  from  the 
Board  on  becoming  Chairman  of  the  British  Overseas  Bank  in 
London,  and  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  formerly  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Society,  to  the  Management  of  another  Life  Office. 

The  past  year  had  been  one  of  disappointment  and  disillusion¬ 
ment  generally,  and  it  was  surprising  that  it  had  proved  to  be  so 
favourable  to  the  transaction  of  Life  Assurance  business.  The 
Society  had  shared  in  this,  and  a  record  of  new  business  of 
£1, 300, 000  had  been  completed.  The  addition  of  ,£357,000  to 
the  funds  before  providing  for  depreciation  was  also  a  record, 
and  the  funds  now  amount  to  over  ,£7,000,000.  The  annual 
premium  income  had  increased  by  nearly  £34,000  and  the  interest 
revenue  by  £24,500.  The  net  rate  of  interest  after  deduction 
of  tax  was  £4  Is.  8d.  and  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  premium 
income  14.92  per  cent.  There  had  been  an  exceptionally  favour¬ 
able  claim  experience,  the  amount  payable,  £224,000,  through 
deaths  being  only  about  57  per  cent  of  the  sums  expected  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mortality  table. 

With  regard  to  the  Quinquennial  Investigation  a  careful  review 
of  the  securities  had  been  made  and  £52,596  had  been  written 
off  the  value  of  the  Assets.  These  then  stood  at  the  market 
value  current  on  31st  December  last  with  the  exception  of  British 
Government  National  War  Bonds  repayable  at  a  premium  in 
1922  and  1923.  It  had  been  considered  unnecessary  to  write 
down  these  bonds  which  were  accordingly  valued  at  cost,  under 
par.  Any  depreciation  in  their  market  value  was  more  than 
covered  by  the  amount  of  surplus  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  Liabilities  had  been  valued  by  the  Actuary  upon  the  same 
basis  as  formerly.  A  margin  of  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  for  future  expenses  is  provided  and  a  rate  of  interest  at 
3  per  cent,  assumed.  The  surplus  disclosed  amounted  to 
£510,000,  of  which  £409,000  would  be  applied  to  provide  bonus 
additions  at  the  compound  rate  of  30  per  cent,  per  annum — leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  £101,000  to  be  carried  forward.  It  would  have 
been  possible  to  maintain  the  pre-war  compound  rate  of  35  per 
cent.,  but  only  by  materially  diminishing  the  amount  carried 
forward,  and  the  Directors  felt  that  if  they  err  at  all  it  should 
be  on  the  side  of  prudence.  The  declaration  was  well  within  the 
Society’s  surplus-earning  capacity. 

It  would  be  remembered  that  the  quinquennial  period  under 
review  included  nearly  three  years  of  war  and  heavy  demands 
of  an  exceptional  character  for  war  claims,  increased  taxation 
and  depreciation  in  security  values.  Happily  there  are  no  more 
death  claims  to  meet  as  a  result  of  war.  The  rate  of  taxation 
must  doubtless  remain  high,  but  each  year  should  bring  compen¬ 
sating  relief  in  a  higher  rate  of  interest  earning.  Already  about 
one-half  of  the  increased  taxation  is,  it  is  estimated,  so  met  and 
the  relief  is  growing.  Moreover,  it  might  be  hoped  that  depre¬ 
ciation  in  security  values  has  reached  its  limits.  It  will  be  seen 
therefore  that  solid  grounds  exist  for  regarding  as  temporary  the 
comparatively  small  reduction  in  the  rate  of  bonus  and  a  return 
to  the  pre-war  declaration  might  be  looked  forward  to  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  confidence  at  no  very  distant  date. 

The  thanks  of  the  members  were  due  to  the  staff  generally,  to 
the  Actuary  and  to  the  Manager. 

The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

(payable  in  advance) 


Post  Free : 

.At  Home  and  Abroad 

One  Year  :  £i  10  4 

Half  Year  :  15  2 

9  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.  2. 


The 


Pilgrims  Guid 


e 


to  the 


Ypres  Salient 


3/6 


MOW  VP  HEADY 
NIT 


“The  Pilgrim’s  Guide  to  the 
Ypres  Salient,”  written  through¬ 
out  by  ex-service  men  from 
actual  experience,  provides  a 
thorough  and  accurate  Guide  to, 
and  an  artistic  Souvenir  of,  the 
Battlefields  and  Cemeteries  of 
the  Ypres  Salient.  It  is  intended 
primarily  for  those  whose  visit 
to  Flanders  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  Pilgrimage. 

^nT  Detailed  information  concerning 
^  Travelling  Facilities,  Car  con¬ 
veyance,  Hotels,  Tours,  etc., 
etc.  A  complete  guide  to  each 
individual  cemetery. 

JTTT  Large  two-colour  map,  excep- 
tionally  clear  and  devoid  of 
unnecessary  detail.  Plans  of 
Ypres  and  Poperinghe.  Eight 
illustrations  in  line. 

4nT  Contributions  by  LAURENCE 
BIN  YON,  BOYD  CABLE, 
“  SAPPER,”  and  many  others. 

HANDSOMELY  PRODUCED 
ACCURATELY  WRITTEN 
SOUVENIR  AND  GUIDE 
IN  ONE 

Indispensable  for  all  intending 
Pilgrims  to  the  Salient,  and  for  all 
who  have  memories  of  Ypres. 

Issued  by  ‘‘Talbot  House” 

Copies  can  be  obtained  from  *****, 

The  PUBLISHER,  9  KING  ST., 
COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.  2., 

Price  3/6,  or  post  free  3/10,  Prospectus  gratis. 
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THE  CITY 

r-r>HE  sharp  recovery  which  has  occurred  lately  in 

I  the  Short-term  Note  issues  of  such  companies  as 
_L  Ebbw  Vale  Steel  and  Vickers  looks  like  an  in¬ 
dication  of  returning  confidence  in  the  Industrial  out¬ 
look.  The  view  which  we  find  taken  in  manufacturing 
circles  is  that,  when  once  we  get  the  question  of  coal 
miners’  wages  satisfactorily  settled,  the  Industrial 
position  will  gradually  right  itself.  The  whole  of  our 
prosperity  in  the  past  has  depended  upon  a  cheap  and 
plentiful  supply  of  coal,  and  the  raising  of-  miners’ 
wages  to  such  a  level  that  British  coal  was  no  longer 
able  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
American  coal  was  a  retrograde  step,  the.  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  are  now  being  seen.  As  the  cost  of 
living  is  expected  to  come  down  to  120  per  cent,  above 
pre-war  level  by  August,  a  general  reduction  in  the 
nominal  amount  of  wages  without  lowering  their  pur¬ 
chasing  power  should  become  possible.  With  a 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production  the  outlook  for 
industry  will  look  more  hopeful. 

The  conferences  on  the  subject  of  wages  now  taking 
place  between  employers  and  employed  in  industrial 
circles  are  a  hopeful  sign,  especially  as  they  have  been 
marked  by  more  of  that  sweet  spirit  of  reasonable¬ 
ness,  the  lack  of  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  year  ago. 
In  order  to  meet  foreign  competition,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  for  labour  to  modify  its  demands  but  also 
for  manufacturers  to  reduce  their  margin  of  profit. 

Judging  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  housing 
loans  is  expected.  This  seems  to  foreshadow  pretty 
clearly  a  reduction  in  the  Bank  rate,  which  is  regarded 
in  the  City  as  practically  certain  to  take  place  after 
the  turn  of  the  financial  year.  It  follows  that  invested 
securities  generally  should  tend  to  appreciate,  and  in 
all  probability  War  Loan  Five  per  Cent,  will  take  the 
lead.  Until  the  quotation  recovers  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  issue  price  of  95,  we  fail  to  see  how  a 
funding  operation  could  be  carried  out  successfully. 
And  the  funding  of  the  floating  debt  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  restore  confidence  in  the  credit  of  the 
British  Government.  The  next  issue  of  Local  Loans 
will,  we  learn,  be  made  in  the  form  of  5^  per  cent. 
Stock,  though  the  poor  reception  given  to  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  and  Liverpool  5^  per  cent.  Loans,  which 
were  issued  at  90,  and  of  which  the  underwriters  had 
to  take  up  nearly  75  per  cent.,  suggests  that  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  must  be  awaited. 

Altogether  there  are  not  lacking  signs  of  better  times 
ahead  in  commercial  and  financial  circles.  Several  of 
the  prominent  Industrial  shares  have  responded  to  a 
more  favourable  reading  of  the  outlook.  General 
Electric  Ordinary  have  received  more  attention,  it 
being  stated  in  well-informed  circles  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  have  not  been  appreciably  affected 
by  the  general  depression,  and  that  the  annual  report 
will  show  a  very  successful  year’s  trading.  In  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  an  encouraging  report,  due  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  Cements  have  been  a  firm  market.  Textiles 
have  displayed  more  life  in  response  to  a  conviction 
that  the  worst  of  the  depression  in  the  industry  is  now 
over,  Coats  Ordinary  in  particular  having  been 
strong.  Iron,  steel,  and  shipping  securities  have  also 
made  a  moderate  rally. 

Marconis  have  had  a  severe  fall  with  other  Industrials 
from  the  highest  point  of  last  year,  which  was  4f. 
During  the  last  few  days  shrewd  people  have  been 
picking  up  the  shares  in  the  expectation  that  the 
report  which  is  due  in  the  first  half  of  June  will  make 
a  good  showing.  The  1919  reP°rt  showed  net  profits 
of  £630,739,  excluding  £590,000  received  from  the 
Government  as  compensation.  The  Preference  divi- 
dend  amounted  to  22  per  cent,  and  the  Ordinary  divi¬ 
dend  to  25  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  which  a  special 
bonus  of  25  per  cent,  free  of  tax  was  paid  on  both 
classes  of  "  shares  out  of  the  compensation  money 


received  from  the  Government.  The  company  has 
still  claims  estimated  at  £1,500,000  for  services 
rendered  and  other  matters  arising  out  of  the  war. 
At  the  end  of  1919  the  general  reserve  fund  was 
£1,250,000,  the  balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss 
was  £955,200,  and  the  issue  of  new  shares  at  £3 
produced  £4,157,100,  these  three  items  totalling 
£6,362,300,  or  £2  1 6s.  per  share. 


The  views  we  expressed  last  week  as  to  the  true 
value  of  the  scare  articles  about  the  Mexican  oilfields 
in  general,  and  the  Mexican  Eagle  Company  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  fully  confirmed  in  the  official  statement  that 
has  just  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  the  only 
fault  of  Mexican  Eagle  is  that  it  has  been  too  pros¬ 
perous  to  suit  certain  other  interests.  When  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  a  further  issue  of  shares  was 
made,  the  company  was  accused  of  watering  its 
capital.  The  latest  complaint  is  of  salt  water  in  the 
wells.  The  best  answer  to  this  is  contained  in  the 
official  statement  referred  to,  that  the  quantity  of 
petroleum  products  marketed  is  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  company’s  refineries.  In  other  words, 
production,  present  and  potential,  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  handling  facilities.  The  management  is 
therefore  spending  very  large  sums  on  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  pipelines  and  refineries,  from  which  it 
may  be  gathered  that  those  in  the  best  position  to 
judge  are  still  confident  of  extracting  a  certain  amount 
of  oil  before  the  threatened  salt  water  inundation 
occurs. 

For  a  company  established  as  recently  as  1917  the 
Argonaut  Marine  Insurance  has  done  uncommonly 
well.  Not  only  have  all  preliminary  expenses  been 
written  off,  but  an  investment  reserve  fund  has  already 
been  established,  while  office  furniture  stands  in  the 
balance  sheet  at  the  nominal  figure  of  £i-  The 
accounts  just  issued  are  in  respect  of  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  it  having  been  decided  to  make  the 
company’s  financial  year  correspond  with  that  of  the 
calendar.  The  dividend  for  the  period  is  15  per  cent, 
free  of  income  tax,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum,  the  same  as  in  preceding  years.  A  scrutiny 
of  the  accounts  disclosed  a  remarkably  high  ratio  of 
reserves  to  net  premium  receipts.  Considering  that  the 
company’s  business  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
voyage  risks,  and  therefore  of  distinctly  limited  dura¬ 
tion,  a  margin  of  40  per  cent,  of  reserves  would 
ordinarily  be  considered  ample.  The  actual  per¬ 
centage  of  reserves  is,  however,  substantially  above 
that  figure,  indicating  the  very  conservative  policy  of 
the  management.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  profit  and 
loss  is  credited  only  with  interest  actually  received 
within  the  period. 


The  suggested  capital  reorganisation  of  Straker- 
Squire  is  about  as  drastic  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  The  terms  proposed  are  that  the  £1  shares 
be  written  down  to  5s.  each,  that  £180,000  in  8  per 
cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures  be  issued  together 
with  a  prior  charge  in  favour  of  Barclay’s  Bank  for 
£80000.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  is  to  represent 
Sllateral  security  in  addition  to  the  title-deeds  now 
held  by  the  Bank,  the  consideration  being  that  Barclays 
will  surrender  their  claim  to  a  charge  upon  the  book 
debts  The  unsecured  creditors  and  note-holders  will 
be  offered  in  discharge  of  their  claims  second  mort- 
eaire  debentures  at  10  per  cent,  payable  out  of  in¬ 
come  The  terms  of  the  proposed  first  debenture  issue 
are  interesting.  Subscribers  will  be  offered  a  bonus  in 
fully-paid  Ordinary  shares  equal  to  the  amount  put  up, 
namely,  four  shares  of  5s.  each  for  every  £1  of  Deben¬ 
ture  stock.  Altogether,  the  scheme  provides  for 
£180000  in  First  Debentures,  £422,219  in  Second 
Debentures,  and  £200,000  in  shares,  amounting  in  all 
to  £802,219,  for  which  interest  charges,  together  with 
10  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital,  will  call  for  £76,621 
annually.  The  company’s  stock,  premises,  and  plant 
will  be  valued  in  the  new  balance-sheet  at  approxi¬ 
mately  £700,000,  while  the  scheme  will  provide 
£100,000  for  working  capital. 
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R.  E.  JONES,  LIMITED’S 
27th  ANNUAL  MEETING 

PROFITS  ESTIMATE  EXCEEDED. 

THE  “  PICCADILLY.” 

Ai  the  Twenty-seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  R.  E. 
Jones,  Limited,  held  on  the  20th  inst.  at  the  Mackworth  Hotel, 
Swansea,  Mr.  Stanley  B.  Jones,  the  Chairman,  said  : — 

At  this  our  twenty-seventh  annual  general  meeting,  a  number 
which  tells  you  our  age,  the  age  of  our  company,  but  not  our 
real  age,  for  you  must  remember  that  the  business  was  first 
established  in  1879 — we  can  again  show  you  a  year  of  record 
prosperity,  record  profits  and  record  assets. 

There  have  been  difficulties  in  the  past  year.  We  have  had 
amongst  other  things  the  increase  in  the  Excess  Profits  Duty 
from  40  to  60  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  Bank  rate,  the 
imposition  of  the  Corporation  Tax,  the  moulders’  strike,  the 
collapse  of  the  boom,  which  have  affected  us  like  other  com¬ 
panies,  but  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  our  net  profit  is  the 
record  one  of  £84,741,  after  providing  for  taxation  and  other 
charges,  excluding  only  directors’  fees  and  salaries. 

With  pride  we  can  now  point  to  our  estimate  before  any  of 
these  difficulties  were  foreseen  by  anyone,  and  say  that  we  have 
very  comfortably  exceeded  the  profits  which  we  held  out  to  you 
as  being  probable  for  1920. 

This  has  been  achieved  practically  without  the  assistance  of  the 
capital  invested  in  our  London  properties,  and  here,  'of  course, 
we  have  an  enormous  reserve  of  earning  power,  which  is  being 
more  and  more  developed  day  by  day. 

A  Board  of  Workers. 

London  is,  we  believe,  the  Mecca  for  catering  companies.  Its 
teeming  millions  must  be  catered  for,  and  those  who  know  how 
to  do  it  properly  cannot  fail  to  be  successful.  We  are  to-day  one 
of  the  half-dozen  great  catering  companies  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

I  think  your  board  can  not  only  claim  to  know  their  job,  but 
to  work  at  it — six  of  your  board,  in  fact,  are  full-time  working 
directors — a  most  unusual  proportion. 

We  are  not  new  in  the  catering  business  in  London,  and  the 
proposed  acquisition  of  the  Piccadilly  Hotel  will  crown  our 
scheme  of  development. 

The  interests  represented  by  R.  E.  Jones,  Limited,  to-day, 
without,  of  course,  taking  into  account  the  Piccadilly  property, 
represent,  roughly,  an  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  over 
£1, 300, 000,  and  that  means  in  such  a  business  as  ours  certain 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  the  management  of  a  concern  so 
closely  akin  in  many  ways  to  our  own  activities  as  can  hardly  be 
possessed  by  the  company  itself. 

We  have  been  into  the  whole  position  of  the  Piccadilly  Hotel 
and  its  position  year  by  year  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  we 


are  well  satisfied.  We  have  never  felt  more  confident  over  any 
acquisition  than  we  do  over  this,  and  we  have  not  yet,  so  far  as 
1  know,  made  a  single  mistake  in  any  of  our  purchases. 

There  is  in  the  Piccadilly  Hotel  a  most  interesting  financiaL 
position.  There  are  certain  debentures  outstanding,  and  after 
the  participation  of  these  the  whole  of  the  profits  come  to  the 
ordinary  shares  which  we  propose  to  acquire.  Exactly  how  we 
will  treat  these  debentures  we  have  not  yet  decided.  Among  the 
factors  coming  into  the  question  not  least  is  the  general  trend 
of  the  money  market.  Money  has  been  very  tight,  as  you  know, 
but  conditions  seem  to  be  becoming  much  easier,  and  your 
board’s  general  point  of  view  is,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment, 
to  make  no  commitment.  The  position  cannot  alter  against  us, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  and  in  the  near  future  it  may  alter  in  our 
favour  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  I  am  sure  you  will  under¬ 
stand  my  reticence  in  making  a  public  pronouncement  on  so 
delicate  a  situation. 

How  and  When  to  Buy. 

We  are  satisfied  that  in  the  Piccadilly  Hotel,  after  deducting 
all  charges  of  whatever  kind  and  taking  the  hotel,  the  actual 
building,  at  a  price  of  far  less  than  half  of  what  it  would  cost  to 
erect,  there  is  a  net  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  £533,173, 
for  which  we  have  to  pay,  roughly,  .£300,000  in  cash,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  lose  money  there.  We  are  not  paying  for 
goodwill  and  reputation.  We  are  merely  paying  for  what  one 
might  call  the  actual  break-up  value  and  about  two-thirds  of  what 
we  believe  that  to  be  worth.  Moreover,  we  are  buying  when  the 
wise  man  buys — not  at  the  height  of  the  boom  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  price,  but  when  things  are  low  and  we  believe  values  must 
begin  to  improve. 

As  regards  the  terms  of  the  issue,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
being  underwritten,  you  will  see  these  in  the  prospectus,  but 
there  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  touch  on  here,  and  that  is  our 
belief  that  the  participation  over  and  above  10  per  cent,  will 
materialise. 

Even  in  these  days  10  per  cent,  investments  as  opposed  to  10 
per  cent,  speculations  are  not  growing  on  every  bush.  The  basis 
of  our  capital  is  bricks  and  mortar  and  freehold  properties,  all 
situated  in  the  finest  positions  in  the  cities  in  which  established. 
The  basis  of  its  earning  power  is  goodwill.  The  basis  of  our 
p’rofits  is  catering — that  is,  supplying  food  and  drink ;  the  first 
bare  necessity  of  life  which  is  independent  of  fashion  and  almost 
of  good  and  bad  trade.  Moreover,  our  eggs  are  in  a  great  many 
baskets.  May  I  just  read  you  a  list  of  our  properties? 

The  Chairman  ffien  read  a  list  of  the  twenty-seven  properties 
enumerated  in  the  prospectus. 

The  formal  business  of  the  meeting  having  been  transacted, 
the  meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

At  the  confirmatory  meeting  of  the  company,  held  after  the 
annual  general  meeting,  the  resolutions  dealing  with  the  increase 
of  capital  were  adopted  unanimously. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

MEN  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead 
friends  to  higher  power.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
some  years  since  Limehoused  Labour  into., a 
fresh  hatred  of  the  rich,  and  a  new  conceit  of  its  own 
righteousness.  Now  he  has  definitely  denounced  the 
Labour  peril,  and  pleads  guilty  to  ignoring  its  exist¬ 
ence.  He  said  on  Wednesday  week  to  a  select  group 
of  Coalitionists  : — 

“  The  great  peril  is  the  phenomenal  rise  to  power  of 
a  new  Party  with  new  purposes  of  the  most  subver¬ 
sive  character.  It  calls  itself  Labour;  it  is  really 
Socialist.  It  is  tearing  Parties  to  pieces  on  its  way 
to  tearing  Society  to  pieces.” 

That  is  straight  talk  which  will  never  be  forgiven,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  gain  to  know  that  the  Premier  has  de¬ 
cided  on  an  Anti-Labour  and  Anti-Socialist  position. 
Having  discovered  at  last  that  Labour  “  desires  to  set 
up  in  these  isles  a  new  privileged  class,  a  new  aristoc¬ 
racy,”  he  has  emphasised  his  association  with  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party,  which  appears  not  to  be  able  to  do 
without  him.  ‘The  “  Wee  Frees  ”  are  numerically  less 
important  to-day  than  either  the  Unionists  or  the  Labour 
members;  but  they  are  strong  enough  to  turn  the 
balance  either  way.  So  the  Premier,  clearly  perceiving 
that  he  must,  to  work  his  ^Government,  obtain  a  solid 
measure  of  Liberal  support,  will  doubtless  shine  as  an 
ardent  Liberal.  If  the  “  Wee  Frees  ”  make  an  alliance 
with  Labour,  his  occupation  will  be  gone. 

If  only  we  could  forget,  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  remarks 
might  carry  more  conviction  than  they  do.  But  we 
cannot  trust  him,  much  as  we  might  wish  to  do  so  at 
the  present  juncture.  His  “  grave  warning  ”  of  Com¬ 
munist  danger  is  an  election  cry,  and  he  knew  as  much 
when  he  uttered  it.  Labour  will  have  none  of  him, 
knowing  that  he  is  wedded  to  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt; 
so  he  would  raise  the  country  to  support  Sir  George 
Younger’s  ticket-of-leave  men.  But  we  cannot  forget 
that  he  raised  another  cry — at  Limehouse.  The  Press 
is  debased,  the  Civil  Service  bribed,  and  the  machinery 


of  Government  corrupt.  Let  us  consider  the  facts. 

If  Labour  is  a  danger  to  the  country,  who  made  it 
so?  Are  the  pampered  and  spoon-fed  war-workers 
more  grateful  to-day  than  the  disabled  soldiers  or  over¬ 
burdened  taxpayers?  By  no  means.  Their  money 
went  as  quickly  as  it  came,  into  the  pockets  of  un¬ 
worthy  profiteers.  Thus  we  are  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
and  all  for  lack  of  honest  courage  on  the  part  of  our 
leaders.  Labour  need  be  a  danger  to  none  save  those 
with  an  uneasy-  conscience;  but  if  its  more  dangerous 
elements  have  to  be  fought,  they  must  be  fought  with 
clean  hands  and  weapons.  Anarchy,  after  all,  thrives 
only  in  dirty  soil. 

Last  week  Colonel  Croft  asked  the  Prime  Minister 
whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to  a  recent  case 
in  which  it  came  out  that  a  sum  of  £10,000  was,  in 
1909,  granted  by  a  Party  Whip  to  a  gentleman  at 
that  time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whether  it  was  the  custom  to  assist  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  this  manner  to  avoid  bankruptcy  and  conse¬ 
quent  resignations  of  seats,  and  whether  he  proposed 
to  introduce  legislation  with  a  view  to  preventing  such 
an  abuse  of  the  system  of  party  funds?  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  judicious  answer  to  this  was,  “  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  matter  referred  to,  and  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
made  by  my  honourable  and  gallant  friend.”  Of 
course  the  Prime  Minister  knows  nothing  about  it; 
but  it  is  a  pity  when  these  things  get  into  the  papers. 
They  add  to  the  discredit  which  is  now  destroying  the 
prestige  of  our  rulers. 

Coal  owners  and  miners  are  up  against  hard  facts. 
On  one  material  point  they  are  at  variance.  A  miner 
wants  his  wage  to  be  standardised  throughout  the 
country,  whether  his  pit  can  pay  it  or  not.  .  Those 
which  can  and  do  pay  must  subsidise  those  which  can¬ 
not.  We  have  pointed  out  the  objection  to  such  a 
system,  and  the  coal  owners  are  right  in  refusing  to 
consider  it.  Once  such  reasoning  is  accepted  for  coal 
getting,  it  must  be  applied  elsewhere  and  everywhere, 
and  that  is  surely  the  end  of  individuality  and  enter- 
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prise.  Further,  the  miners  would  like  to  see  their  indus¬ 
try  subsidised  till  such  time  as  the  resulting  cheap  coal 
lowers  the  price  of  living.  That  is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  with  a  vengeance.  Who  is  to  find 
the  subsidy  ?  As  the  miners  have  made  coal  dear,  too 
dear  to  burn,  surely  it  is  for  them  to  make  it  cheap 
enough  to  sell.  They  can’t  have  it  both  ways.  If  they 
stop  work  and  leave  the  pits  unpumped,  as  their 
leaders  have  ordered  them  to  do,  what  better  are  they 
off?  Surely  they  see  in  such  folly  greater  hardship 
for  themselves  than  for  any  one.  Whether  such  action 
is  considered  as  pressure  or  politics,  it  is  foolish,  and 
must  jeopardise  the  unity  of  the  Unions  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion. 

The  split  in  the  Independent  Labour  Party  goes  to 
prove  the  contention  that  labour  is  more  liberal  than 
it  is  painted.  The  extremists  left  the  party  at  South- 
port,  and  the  cleavage  will  spread.  Not  only  have  the 
moderate  leaders  routed  the  Communists,  but  they  have 
now  behind  them  a  stronger  backing  of  moderate 
opinion  than  the  executive  suggests.  The  rank  and 
file  of  Labour  are  even  reactionary.  All  that  they 
want — all  that  everyone  wants — is  honest  and  courage¬ 
ous  government.  Given  that,  none  need  fear  the 
future;  but  without  it,  hand  workers  and  brain  workers 
will  combine  to  seize  the  reins  of  government.  Neither 
is  satisfied,  and  with  so  many  grievances  in  common, 
they  cannot  stand  far  apart. 

In  the  near  future  we  shall  hear  something  of  lim 
ited  protection.  Whether  we  call  it  anti-dumping  oi 
the  fostering  of  key  industries,  it  is  neither  more  noi 
less  than  an  attack  on  our  free  trade  principles.  The 
United  States  quickly  found  that  protection  produces 
trusts,  rings  and  combines,  and  our  emergency  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  past  six  years  indicates  pretty  clearly  that 
human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world  over.  Protec¬ 
tion  must  eventually  ruin  us,  and  the  legislators  who 
would  insert  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  on  any  pretext 
must  accept  full  responsibility.  If  it  is  not  borne  by  self- 
supporting  America,  how  can  we  tolerate  it,  dependent 
as  we  are  on  free  imports  and  exports  ?  Despite  re¬ 
stricted  money  and  credit,  our  ever-growing  rings  and 
trusts  are  holding  up  prices  and  stocks.  And  even  if 
cuts  are  made,  they  bring  little  benefit  to  the  con 
sumer,  who  is  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  middleman — >. 
factor,  broker,  merchant,  or  whatever  he  may  call 
himself. 

The  German  Plebiscite  victory  in  Upper  Silesia  has 
been  hailed  with  rejoicing  throughout  Germany.  She 
has  won  the  towns,  the  mines,  and  the  industrial 
centres.  She  could  not  help  doing  so,  seeing  they 
are  entirely  under  German  control.  In  the  rural 
districts  she  has  failed,  but  that  will  not  trouble  her 
much.  Legislators  might  learn  a  lesson  from  this 
plebiscite,  which  shows  that  Germany  is  counting  upon 
her  industrial  army,  as  she  once  did  upon  her  military 
one,  for  future  aggrandisement,  and  she  is  fighting 
tooth  and  nail,  while  we  are  yapping  and  theorising  on 
new-world  fancies.  She  is  tackling  the  only  straight 
road  to  success — hard  work.  Germany  is  short  of 
much,  but  she  is  plentifully  supplied  with  willing 
workers,  and  these  will  overcome  all  obstacles,  repara¬ 
tions  or  no  reparations.  Alsace-Lorraine  belongs  to 
France,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  France  will  do 
with  a  country  which  Germany  made  very  successful 
by  commerce  and  industry.  People  are  very  human 
in  this,  that  they  prefer  good  food  and  clothes  and 
recreation  to  flags  and  patriotic  demonstrations. 
Neither  Alsace-Lorraine  nor  Poland  can  live  on  these 
latter,  and  they  may  be  merged  into  Germany, 
boundary  or  no  boundary. 

Holland  suffered  more  than  we  imagine  during  the 
war.  She  had  to  keep  a  large  army  mobilised,  and  was 
faced  with  the  difficult  problem  of  occupying  her 
soldiers  without  military  operations.  Many  of  her 
merchants  became  rich  by  selling  to  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  both  the  products  of  Holland  and  of 
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other  countries,  but  the  people  suffered  great  hard¬ 
ships.  They  could  not  feed  their  cattle,  and  they  could 
not  feed  themselves.  As  a  result,  they  are  compar¬ 
atively  poor,  and  they  naturally  turn  whence  business 
and  profits  come.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  German  shipping  must  be  severely  restricted 
and  penalised,  but  Holland  is  free  to  trade  as  she 
likes,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  Germany  to 
supply  the  enterprise  and  organising  ability  which 
Holland  lacks.  Already  there  are  indications  that  she 
is  doing  so,  and  an  intimation  last  week  that  the  Dutch 
steamship  company  is  prepared  to  take  goods  from  this 
country,  trans-ship  them  in  Holland,  and  deliver  them 
at  the  Cape  at  a  very  much  cheaper  freight  than  our 
owners  are  receiving  for  direct  shipment,  suggests  a 
lively  competition  between  Dutch  ship  owners  and 
those  of  this  country  in  the  near  future.  Holland  has 
already  got  a  large  amount  of  our  repairing  and  re¬ 
conditioning  work  in  hand ;  she  will  not  only  hold  that 
but  will  build  both  for  us  and  for  Germany,  and 
handle  a  vast  volume  of  commerce  through  her  well- 
placed  ports.  Some  attempt  must  be  made  to  bring 
our  running  costs  within  reasonable  bounds,  for  it  is 
clear  that  with  these  standing  where  they  do  to-day, 
we  cannot  compete  with  Continental  and  Japanese 
owners.  Sir  Joseph  Maclean  knows  more  than  most 
men  the  importance  of  economical  ship-running,  of 
which  he  is  a  past  master,  so  he  might  explain  to  those 
whom  he  advises  where  our  weakness  lies. 

The  peasants,  as  those  who  knew  Russia  always 
expected,  have  been  too  much  for  Lenin.  In  his  speech 
at  the  Communist  Congress  on  March  15th  he  accepted 
the  instant  abandonment  of  the  compulsory  requisition¬ 
ing  of  the  grain  they  produce.  The  peasant  majority 
will  not  stand  that ;  they  will  not  accept  the  proletarian 
dictatorship ;  and  the  world  revolution  promised  by  our 
Communist  brethren  is  delayed.  “  The  right  to  the  free 
disposal  of  their  surplus  is  the  most  necessary  incentive 
for  the  peasants  ”  is  Lenin’s  apologia  for  his  blundering, 
and  with  free  trade  in  grain  comes  the  independent  co¬ 
operation  which  he  previously  attempted  to  destroy. 

No  one  except  a  few  crack-brained  idealists  believed 
the  cant  phrase  about  “  a  war  to  end  war.”  Europe 
after  the  Armistice  was  still  walking  “  per  ignes  sup- 
positos  cineri  doloso',”  and  fears  were  not  lessened  by 
the  ridiculous  Peace  of  Versailles,  and  its  subsequent 
additions  and  improvements.  Now  King  Constantine 
has  started  marching  a  Greek  army  against  the  Turks, 
but  both  sides  must  fight  on  their  own  responsibility. 
We  shall  read  again,  we  suppose,  those  details  of  in¬ 
significant  losses,  serious  defeats,  and  paper  victories 
oT  which  we  have  had  a  surfeit  of  recent  years.  But 
we  need  not  worry  very  much,  because  it  is  no  affair  of 
ours. 

Since  the  second  year  of  the  war  all  flour  mills  in  the 
country  have  been  operated  by  their  proprietors  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Government — not  “under  control”  as  the  term 
is  generally  used,  but  on  behalf  of  a  department  which 
paid  to  each  mill  its  pre-war  profit  and  no  more.  Not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  the  miller’s  property,  even 
his  bank  balance,  was  commandeered,  and  used  to  feed 
the  nation.  To  this  flour-millers  were  an  exception. 
Except  for  the  inevitable  profits  on  the  first  war  year’s 
stocks,  they  derived  no  benefit  from  war  conditions. 
Now  their  properties  are  to  be  handed  back  to  them, 
but  in  circumstances  very  different  to  those  in  which 
they  were  commandeered.  Then  it  was  a  steadily  rising 
market,  a  trade  condition  wherein  any  fool  can  thrive; 
now  the  price  of  wheat  is  erratic  and  falling  steadily. 
In  cutting  the  painter  the  Food  Controller  therefore 
leaves  the  millers  in  troubled  waters,  so  troubled  indeed 
that  some  may  not  survive.  June  30th  was  the  date  on 
which  restoration  was  to  be  made,  but  for  “  political 
reasons,”  which  may  be  easily  guessed,  the  Government 
is  desirous  to  close  down  earlier,  and  has  accordingly 
offered  a  cash  compensation  of  ^i,50°)0°o  for  March 
31st,  which  the  millers  will  “chance  their  arm”  on, 
although  a  sudden  slump  in  the  wheat  market  may  lose 
them  that  in  three  or  four  days. 
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When  Mr.  H.  T.  Cadbury  closed  the  northern  edition 
office  of  the  Daily  News  some  days  ago,  as  a  result  of 
high  prices,  nearly  three  hundred  employees  were 
affected.  Apropos  of  this  and  similar  happenings  the 
Newspaper  World  writes  as  follows  :  “  What  an  amaz¬ 
ing  thing  it  seems  that  at  the  present  state  of  the 
journalistic  profession  advertisements  are  appearing  in 
largely  circulated  dailies  announcing  the  advantages  of 
schools  of  journalism.  Probably  at  no  previous  period 
for  many  years  has  there  arisen  greater  anxiety  as  to 
the  future,  and  yet  the  poor  novice  is  being  advised  to 
pay  his  fees  in  the  hope  that  he  will  find  a  profitable 
profession  after  a  short  term  in  the  school.  These  lines 
will  not,  of  coifrse,  reach  the  class  who  are  impressed 
by  such  advertisements,  but  I  have  the  hope  that  news¬ 
paper  managers  will  realize  that  at  least  just  now 
schools  of  journalism  are  out  of  place.”  Newspaper 
managers  will  do  no  such  thing,  for  such  announce¬ 
ments  constitute  half  the  advertising  revenue  of  some 
publications.  We  have  always  denounced  these  touting 
schools. 

It  was  a  tradition  in  Japan  that  the  noble  families 
never  touched  trade,  and  the  feudal  lords  rigidly  held 
aloof  from  commerce  of  any  kind,  leaving  it  in  the 
hands  of  low-caste  coolies.  Perhaps  that  is  why  a 
Japanese  merchant  is  frequently  what  we  call  a  downy 
customer.  The  Chinese  merchant,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  gentleman  of  great  reputation,  with  a  high  sense 
of  honour  handed  down  from  innumerable  forefathers. 
During  the  war  Japan  was  wonderfully  successful  in 
making  money,  but  she  is  paying  for  her  success  by 
social  upheavals  and  great  unrest  among  the  people, 
and  these  are  not  allayed  by  serious  scandals  im¬ 
plicating  “  people  in  high  places  ”  who  have  been 
making  money  out  of  railway  and  shipping-speculations. 
East  and  West  are  not  so  remote  as  they  appear  on 
the  maps. 

Utah  has  already  gained  world-wide  notoriety  and 
has  come  once  more  into  the  limelight  of  pub¬ 
licity  by  passing  a  bill  for  the  provision  of  a  lethal 
chamber  for  criminals  condemned  to  capital  punish¬ 
ment.  This  has  now  become  law.  The  electric  chair  was 
the  first  move  which  America  made  to  find  a  more 
humane  method  of  despatching  those  unfortunate  human 
creatures  whom  society  considers  it  well  to  be  with¬ 
out.  In  suggesting  anything  to  ameliorate  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  one  is  met  with  the  argument  that  it  is  devised 
to  terrorise  those  who  might  otherwise  contemplate 
murder.  This  we  dispute,  and  it  has  been  proved  in 
countries  where  capital  punishment  no  longer  exists 
that  it  was  no  deterrent. 

One  of  the  most  audacious  of  recent  robberies  was 
the  holding  up  last  week  of  a  motor-van  belonging  to 
the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  and  containing  some  £2,000 
in  cash  and  notes,  in  Regent’s  Park  by  three  armed  men. 
That  they  should  have  got  away  with  their  booty  and 
chosen  so  public  a  place  to  seize  it  seems  truly  astonish¬ 
ing.  The  whole  affair  is  very  suspicious,  and  needs 
clearing  up.  The  increase  in  these  robberies  under  arms 
is  very  disturbing,  and,  when  found,  the  perpetrators 
should  leceive  exemplary  sentences. 

The  letter  which  we  published  last  week  from  Messrs. 
Drake,  Son  &  Parton,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Keliher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  regarding  the  publication  of  Sea 
Pie,  complicates  the  position.  We  were  under  the 
impression  that  Sea  Pie  was  published  on  behalf 
of  the  marine  charities  controlled  by  King  George’s 
Fund.  Now  we  find  that  the  Navy  League  have  been 
the  largest  participants.  We  do  not  know  the  Navy 
League  as  a  charity,  although  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  have  handed  on  the  monies  to  deserving  objects. 
But  why  the  circumlocution?  First,  “  Sea  Pie,  Ltd.,” 
next  a  board  of  directors  and  capital,  and  now  the 
Navy  League?  We  knew  that  the  publication  had 
made  a  profit,  and  it  is  immaterial  if  the  last  issue 
failed  to  do  so.  As  for  income-tax,  we  do  not 
think  E.P.D.  is  in  any  other  category  as  regards 
charities,  and  that,  we  are  told,  is  owing.  It  was 
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generous  of  Messrs.  Keliher  to  produce  the  book  at 
cost  price,  but  why  the  company  and  why  the  Navy 
League  ?  / 

The  Shakespeare  Association  hope  to  commemorate 
the  tercentenary  of  the  First  Folio  in  1923  by  issuing 
in  that  year  a  survey  of  the  world’s  estimate  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  Not  the  least  interesting  chapter  in  that 
volume  should  be  one  on  the  poet’s  fame  and  influence 
in  Czecho-Slovakia.  Only  during  the  past  century  or 
so  have  the  writings  of  our  supreme  poet  become  known 
in  the  countries  now  forming  that  new  State. 
Now,  said  Dr.  Baudis  at  King’s  College  the  other  day, 
he  is  regarded  as  “  one  of  the  protective  deities  who 
have  helped  Czech  literature  to  become  a  literature.” 
When  we  reflect  that  all  this  has  been  done  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  the  “  God-fearing  Austrian  police,” 
as  the  Prague  Professor  amusingly  described  that  force, 
our  hope  for  the  Czecho-Slovakians  as  part  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  congregation  rises  high. 

The  absence  of  control  of  children  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  symptoms  of  the  anarchy  of  our  age.  The 
other  day  we  saw  an  old  gentleman  rejoicing  in  a  bevy 
of  carefully  planted  daffodils  in  his  small  garden.  Now 
the  garden  is  a  wreck,  for  all  the  flowers  were  torn  up 
on  Sunday  by  small  children  (age  6  to  8).  They  were 
seen  from  a  window  opposite  knocking  about  till  the 
coast  was  clear,  and  then  gaily  setting  to  the  work  of 
destruction  and  stealing.  The  elder  egged  on  the 
younger  to  go  in  and  take  the  risk.  If  an  average 
citizen  had  come  along  and  given  them  the  right  and 
hitherto  missing  treatment,  he  would,  we  suppose,  have 
been  had  up  for  assault.  What  are  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  these  little  Bolsheviks  doing  to  produce  such 
a  brood,  and  what  an  England  we  can  look  forward  to, 
if  they  grow  up  to  exert  their  freedom  on  a  larger  scale  1 

By  order  of  “  My  Lords,”  the  sailor  hat  goes  by  the 
board  of  His  Majesty’s  ships,  and  everyone  will  regret 
it  save  those  most  concerned,  the  sailor-men  to  whom 
it  was  an  oft  confounded  nuisance.  Curiously  enough, 
the  ample-brimmed  sennet  hat  was  “  full  dress  ”  in 
summer  and  winter.  It  was  bulky  and  awkward  to 
carry,  however,  and  Jack  used  it  invariably  as  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  his  toilet  requisites.  A  direct  descendant 
of  the  black  tarpaulin  hat,  it  was  worn  in  its  earlier 
days  (1825-1850)  well  back  on  the  head,  but  latterly, 
equally  well  down  on  the  forehead.  Apart  from  its 
value  as  a  sunshade,  the  “  sailor  ”  was  always  a  most 
inappropriate  headgear  at  sea,  and  was  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  foreign  service.  The  term  “  blue-jacket,” 
by  the  way,  was  derived  from  the  short  blue  coat  worn 
before  the  introduction  of  the  jumper,  now  so  fashion¬ 
able  among  our  women-folk;  while  “  Jack  Tar,’ 
another  sailor’s  nickname,  was  suggested  by  a  short 
canvas  apron  which  the  men  wore  in  pre-Nelson  times 
to  save  their  nether  garments — short  trousers — from 
the  tar  so  much  used  in  the  old  sailing  battleships. 

There  is  no  more  popular  institution  than  the  Boat 
Race.  Yet  what  is  it  after  all?  Merely  a  trial  of 
strength  and  endurance  in  which  two  crews  of  eight 
men  with  a  cox  strive  to  out-row  each  other  between 
Putney  and  Mortlake.  The  method  of  rowing  the  light 
skiffs  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  propulsion  known, 
and  the  least  effective.  Every  coach  and  trainer  aims 
at  mechanical  precision,  combined  with  brute  force. 
Practice  makes  perfection  in  a  rowing  eight,  but  it  in¬ 
duces  a  physical  development  which  may  prove  posi¬ 
tively  dangerous  to  many  a  constitution,  so  abnormal 
is  it.  And  with  it  all  there  is  no  speed  that  a  tiny  little 
engine  scaling  less  than  one  man’s  weight  could  not 
beat  hour  after  hour  without  cessation  or  distress.  The 
Boat  Race  is  certainly  not  a  victory  of  mind  over 
matter,  except  in  the  sense  that  a  stroke  has  to  keep 
his  head  throughout,  and  decide  how  soon  he  shall  make 
his  spurt,  and  whether  he  can  afford  a  temporary  loss 
ol  position.  The  cox,  too,  has  to  use  his  brains  in 
choosing  his  course.  But  it  is  the  Boat  Race,  a  spell 
binder  for  Englishmen.  Who  can  fathom  the  working 
of  the  collective  mind? 
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IS  A  LEISURED  CLASS  CRIMINAL? 

T  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  that  section  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  claims  to  represent  the 
Labour  class  in  this  country,  and  which  is  mainly 
supported  upon  the  tribute  paid  to  it  by  levies  upon 
that  class,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  leisure,  and  that, 
if  he  has  in  any  way  secured  the  means  to  support 
such  leisure,  he  should  as  speedily  as  possible  be 
deprived  of  it.  Logically,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  means  have  been  gathered  by  his  own 
exertions,  or  the  bequest  of  those  who  have  disposed  of 
their  own  earnings  in  his  favour,  and  whose  motive 
in  saving  money  was  primarily  that  of  so  disposing  of 
it.  In  either  case,  if  leisure  is  an  injury  to  the 
State,  the  opportunity  for  it  should  alike  be  made 
impossible.  Let  us  see  upon  what  foundation  this 
accepted  platitude  rests. 

First,  let  us  notice  the  illogical  reasoning  of  those 
who  support  it.  No  class  is  more  insistent  in  its  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  conscription  of  labour.  But  what 
does  the  conscription  of  labour  mean  except  that  the 
State  shall  require  every  man  to  follow  some  definite 
employment?  If  it  is  wrong  that  it  should  do  so,  what 
does  that  mean,  except  that  the  State  has  no  right  to 
insist  that  each  man  shall  be  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  doing  nothing — that  is,  of  enjoying  leisure?  If 
leisure  is  a  crime,  why  should  not  the  State  step  in  to 
prevent  that  crime? 

We  may  observe  that,  with  a  certain  inconsistency, 
it  is  announced  that,  while  compulsion,  or  conscript 
labour,  is  to  be  forbidden,  yet  labour,  by  some  means 
or  other,  is  to  be  imposed  on  all.  No  explanation  has 
as  yet  been  vouchsafed  of  the  means  by  which  this  in¬ 
consistency  is  to  be  reconciled.  But  we  note  that,  by 
the  most  recent  declaration  of  one  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  leaders,  the  labour  so  imposed  is  to  be  strictly 
limited  to  forty  hours  in  the  week,  that  is  to  say,  to 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  available  time.  Presum¬ 
ably,  then,  it  is  to  be  illegal  that,  for  any  one,  what 
remains,  or  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  time,  should 
be  spent  otherwise  than  in  leisure.  Leisure  is,  we  may 
assume,  any  occupation  that  has  not  for  its  object  a 
certain  pecuniary  gain  :  and  consequently  the  money- 
gaining  occupations  of  the  wage-earning  classes  are  to 
be  restricted  to  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  their  time 
than  is  now  given  to  unpaid  public  services  by  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  so-called  leisured  class.  The 
leaders  of  Labour  would  probably  claim  for  themselves 
that  their  own  work,  ostensibly  unpaid,  absorbs  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  part  of  their  time,  and  proportionately 
diminishes  what  ought,  according  to  their  principles, 
to  be  assigned  to  leisure. 

But  it  is  not  a  very  important  matter  to  dwell  upon 
the  palpable  inconsistencies  which  obtrude  themselves 
into  the  code  of  Socialism,  of  which  the  Labour  party 
claims  to  be  the  exponent.  It  is  much  more  vital  to 
ask  ourselves,  What  is  the  foundation  for  this  belief, 
so  widely  preached,  and  so  readily  accepted,  that  a 
leisured  class  is  an  injury  to  the  State?  It  is  abund¬ 
antly  clear  that  there  are  many  public  and  social 
services  which  cannot  by  their  nature  be  the  subject  of 
remuneration.  If  charitable  and  philanthropic  effort  is 
to  be  carried  on  by  paid  officials,  we  must  necessarily 
be  under  the  thraldom  of  a  vast  bureaucratic  organisa¬ 
tion,  where  the  instinct  of  charity  will  assuredly  be 
subordinate  to  that  of  this  ever-active  appetite  for 
power.  Different  human  motives  are  always  apt  to 
come  into  collision  with  one  another,  where  they  are  in 
active  operation  in  the  same  field,  and  at  the  same  time  : 
and  that  man  alone  can  be  trusted  to  devote  himself 
whole-heartedly  to  charity  who  is  in  a  position  to  allow 
no  rivalry  to  come  into  play  between  his  charity  and 
his  appetite  for  power  or  pecuniary  gain.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  work  which  can  only  be  discharged 
fitly  by  those  who  can  give  themselves  to  it  heart  and 
soul,  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  keep  that  work 
secluded  from  all  thought  of  pecuniary  gain.  If  such 
work  is  carried  on  by  paid  agents,  society  ceases  to  be 
a  human  brotherhood,  and  becomes  a  soul-less 
machine. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  much  of  this  work 
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must  be  carried  on  by  those  who,  through  their  own 
exertions  or  the  toil  of  others,  who  placed  this  price¬ 
less  gift  of  leisure  in  their  hands,  are  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  working  for  gain.  If  all  are  bound  to  toil 
equally  for  their  livelihood,  and  all  superfluous  saving 
is  rigidly  discouraged,  there  will  be  wondrous  little 
thought  or  effort  to  spare  for  helping  others.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  said  that  the  so-called  leisured  classes 
are  of  the  type  portrayed  in  the  more  lurid  Labour  pro¬ 
paganda,  and  that  they  consist  mainly  of  the  idle  and 
luxurious  rich.  Even  granting  that  this  is  so,  is  it 
not  evident  that  an  idle  and  luxurious  class,  animated 
by  no  sense  of  duty,  is  also  singularly  wanting  in  the 
sense  of  self-preservation?  Nothing  sinks  into  decad¬ 
ence  and  decay  like  a  rich  class  lost  to  all  ambition  save 
that  of  luxury.  They  will  destroy  themselves  far  more 
surely  and  quickly  than  their  political  enemies  can  hope 
to  do  by  carrying  out  any  sentence  of  execution  against 
them.  No  historic  truth  is  burnt  into  the  conscience 
of  a  leisured  class  with  more  indelible  characters  than 
that. 

But  this  loss  of  service  that  cannot  be  spared  with¬ 
out  eating  into  the  very  marrow  of  society  is  not  the 
only  wrong  that  would  be  suffered  in  the  disappear 
ance  of  a  leisured  class.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  no  branch  of  literature  or  art  can  thrive  and  grow, 
unless  it  can  draw  sustenance  from  the  fallow  land 
of  a  leisured  class.  Strip  our  country  of  that  class,  and 
you  will  surely  deprive  all  that  beautifies  and  enriches 
life  of  the  sap  from  which  it  must  be  nourished.  Recent 
legislation  is  fast  reducing  that  leisured  class,  and  is 
dragging  it,  day  by  day,  more  and  more  into  the  tur¬ 
moil,  the  anxiety,  the  narrowing  fetters  of  the  endless 
struggle  for  the  means  of  life.  Who  can  believe  that 
art  and  literature  will  flourish  with  any  marked  luxuri¬ 
ance  in  that  new  arid  atmosphere,  and  on  that  ungenial 
soil  ? 

Many  of  the  axioms  of  Socialism  are  most  dangerous, 
just  because  they  are  superficially  specious,  and  are 
swallowed  without  question.  The  attack  upon  a 
Leisured  Class  is  one  of  the  most  blatant  specimens. 
We  are  all  of  habit  accustomed  to  praise  industry  and 
to  denounce  idleness.  No  one  doubts  the  merits  of 
the  copy-book  maxims  on  this  head.  But  if  they  are 
to  be  twisted  and  perverted  to  serve  as  weapons  for  an 
attack  upon  the  social  developments  which  must  accom¬ 
pany  civilised  social  life,  if  they  leave  that  life  at  the 
mercy  of  a  grinding  and  malignant  mechanism  of 
bureaucratic  rule,  and  human  nature  is  starved  of  all 
that  lends  beauty  and  kindliness — if  they  are  to  be  so 
used,  they  cease  to  be  merely  tiresome  and  harmless 
platitudes,  and  become  the  instruments  of  a  loathsome 
tyranny.  A  leisured  class  has  a  heavy  responsibility. 
If  it  fails  to  rise  to  it,  it  is  its  own  worst  enemy.  But 
a  nation  of  slaves  is  something  much  worse.  It  has 
surrendered  its  responsibility,  with  its  freedom. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING’S  ADMINISTRATION. 
(By  an  American  Democrat). 

I. 

NGLISHMEN  may  well  await  with  interest  the 
policy  of  the  Harding  administration  toward 
Great  Britain.  Tried  by  American  standards  of 
the  past  thirty  years,  Mr.  Harding  and  his  cabinet  con¬ 
stitute  an  administration  at  least  up  to  what  we  some¬ 
what  indefinitely  call  “  the  average.”  The  President 
himself,  like  Hayes,  Garfield,  Cleveland,  McKinley, 
comes  of  sound,  plain  old  American  stock,  British  in 
origin,  and  hardly  a  name  in  his  cabinet  would  sound 
ill  or  unfamiliar  as  that  of  a  British  minister.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  American  adminis¬ 
tration  to  be  recognised  as  “  Pro-British,”  and 
certainly  that  accusation  cannot  be  flung  at  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Mr.  Harding.  On  the  other  hand  the  new 
President,  in  the  choice  of  his  advisers,  seems  to  have 
accorded  no  recognition  to  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain — German  and  Irish — who  contributed  so  largely 
to  his  huge  popular  vote.  There  is  not  an  identifiable 
John  Bull  baiter  in  the  whole  list.  Mr.  Lodge,  of  all 
men,  it  is  whispered,  cherishes  some  grudge,  personal 
or  political,  against  the  British,  and  his  voice  is  likely 
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to  be  potent  at  the  White  House,  though  even  his 
influence  in  our  foreign  relations  can  hardly  commit  us 
to  an  anti-British  policy.  Twisting  the  British  Lion’s 
tail  has  ceased  to  be  a  favourite  form  of  gymnastic 
exercise  with  American  politicians  not  of  German  or 
Irish  origin. 

Anti-British  propaganda  was  rife  throughout  the 
whole  election,  as  it  has  been  since,  but  there  has  been 
a  steadily  growing  opposition  to  all  attempts  to  embroil 
us  with  "the  “  Mother  Country,”  if  one  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  that  old-fashioned  phrase,  now  so 
offensive  to  American  hyphenates.  Anti-British  pro¬ 
paganda  used  to  be  extremely  useful  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  American  politicians.  When  the  protected  in¬ 
dustries  realised  that  tariff  reduction  was  a  threatening 
issue,  they  raised  the  cry  of  “  British  gold.”  When 
the  New  York  Reform  Club,  an  outgrowth  of  the  rather 
inert  Free  Trade  Club,  became  active  in  the  late  eighties 
and  early  nineties  as  a  promoter  of  Tariff  Reform,  the 
Protectionists  pretended  to  think  it  financed  by  the 
Cobden  Club.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Reform  Club 
raised  in  the  United  States  and  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  its  propaganda.  It  was  in  no 
need  of  British  gold,  and  it  might  well  have  spared 
something  to  the  modest  treasury  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

Mr.  Harding’s  administration  inherits  all  the  pending 
issues  with  Great  Britain — the  triangular  British- 
Japanese-American  question,  the  race  for  naval  arma¬ 
ment,  our  mutual  rivalry  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade, 
and  others.  Perhaps  few  Americans  expect  Great 
Britain  to  embarrass  us  in  our  relations  with  Japan. 
Mr.  Lamont  of  the  Morgan  firm  said  not  long  since 
at  a  semi-private  meeting  in  a  fashionable  suburb  of 
Boston  that  Japan  put  forward  the  California  .question 
as  a  mask  for  what  to  her  is  far  more  important,  her 
relations  to  the  continent  of  Asia.  A  Japanese  states¬ 
man  of  weight  said  to  him  that  if  we  wTould  satisfy 
Japan  upon  the  latter  point,  we  should  never  again 
hear  of  the  California  question.  The  powerful  opposi¬ 
tion  here  to  “  the  greatest  of  all  navies  ”  will  certainly 
force  the  Harding  administration  to  seek  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Great  Britain  as  to  naval  armament. 
Mr.  Harding’s  long  inaugural  address  of  glittering 
generalities  seems  to  hold  out  this  hope.  Perhaps  the 
most  ticklish  question  between  the  two  nations  will  be 
the  rivalry  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade. 

We  were  persistently  deaf  for  forty  years  or  more 
to  the  demand  of  special  interests  for  ship  subsidies. 
Quiet  British  lobbyists  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  frequent  defeat  of  the  subsidy-seekers,  but  the 
convictions  of  the  American  people  had  far  more  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  world  war  forced  us  to  create  in 
hot  haste  a  huge  merchant  marine,  and  an  investigat¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  just 
reported  unanimously  that  the  work  of  the  Shipping 
Board  was  well  and  cleanly  done.  For  the  first  time  in 
two  generations  we  are  apparently  ready  to  make  great 
sacrifices  that  we  may  have  a  large  share  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade  of  the  world.  We  shall  certainly  subsidise  in 
effect  a  considerable  part  of  our  merchant  ships  by 
granting  them  free  passage  of  the  Panama  Canal.  We 
shall  certainly  try  to  carry  goods  to  and  from  the  Latin 
American  ports,  and  are  quite  as  sure  to  strike  hard 
for  a  large  share  in  the  Pacific  carrying  trade.  We  may 
even  defeat  the  fanatical  folk  who  wrould  make  all 
American  passenger  carriers  “  dry,”  and  thus  compete 
for  a  share  in  the  tourist  trade  on  the  Atlantic.  Great 
Britain  will  find  us  a  rival  on  many  seas.  Friction  and 
mutual  bitterness  are  almost  inevitable. 

British  trade  policy  has  no  doubt  been  selfish,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  has  not  been  altruistic,  but  it  has  not,  like  our 
own,  been  stupid.  The  maddest  of  our  Protectionists 
still  seem  to  hold  the  insane  notion  that  we  can  exclude 
in  great  measure  foreign  manufactures,  sell  our  own 
costly  finished  products  abroad  in  competition  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  carrying  them 
in  our  own  bottoms,  and  make  profitable  return  voyages 
with  relatively  cheap  and  bulky  raw  materials.  Mr. 
Harding  was  unwise  enough  to  express  some 
sympathy  with  this  patently  absurd  idea,  but  that  was 
early  in  the  canvass,  and  he  has  since  heard  better 


counsel.  His  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  not  under¬ 
take  the  reconciling  of  economic  opposites,  and  his 
presence  in  the  Cabinet  is  likely  to  strengthen  us  as 
candidates  for  a  share  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade. 
Mr.  Wilson’s  last  official  act  placed  a  quietus  upon  an 
absurd  Emergency  Tariff  bill.  In  another  article  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  deal  with  some  of  President  Harding’s 
appointments. 

VERSE  AND  WORSE. 

AT  the  top  of  Parnassus,  as  at  the  top  of  every 
glittering  height,  there  is  always  room.  But  if 
there  be  silence  and  space  at  the  eminence,  what 
noise,  what  crowding  at  the  foot !  The  5s:.  turnstiles 
that  admit  the  little  poets  click  incessantly.  More  and 
more  rush  in,  almost  like  the  partisans  to  a  football 
match.  They  jostle ;  they  raise  shrill  cries.  These 
applaud  their  rivals,  these  themselves.  But,  unlike 
football  spectators,  they  themselves  afford  the  spec¬ 
tacle,  and  bitter  is  the  contrast  between  their  clamour 
and  the  profound,  the  undisturbed  quiet  of  the  public  ! 

Of  the  twenty  or  thirty  recent  arrivals  we  have 
chosen  four,  one  with  a  respectable  claim  to  a  place  in 
the  foothills,  another  not  altogether  undeserving  of 
admission  to  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  the  other  two 
typical  of  the  Lost  Legion  of  the  poets,  chosen  because 
their  trifling  voices  linger  a  little  longer  in  the  ear  ih an 
those  of  their  even  more  transient  companions. 

Mr.  Sturge  Moore*  is  no  newcomer.  This  is  his 
twelfth  ascent,  as  the  list  of  works  displayed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  ‘Tragic  Mothers’  shows.  Time  and  use 
have  taught  him  something  of  the  mountaineer’s  skill. 
He  sets  about  his  task  like  a  professional.  Mr.  Yeats 
suggested  to  him,  he  tells  us,  that  he  should  try  his 
hand  at  a  form  of  “  drama  ”  independent  of  stage  and 
scenery  and  suitable  for  chamber  presentation. 
Obedient  to  that  advice  he  submits  ‘  Medea,’  ‘  Niobe,’ 
and  ‘  Tyrfing,’  an  Icelandic  story.  ‘  Medea  ’  and 
‘  Niobe  ’  suffer,  like  Mr.  Moore’s  language,  from  their 
past.  It  is  difficult  to  find  new  things  to>  say  of  these 
large  figures  of  doom.  Mr.  Moore  has  found  nothing 
new,  though  some  of  the  old  things  are  furnished  with 
beautiful  repetition.  ‘  Niobe,’  for  example,  can  exclaim 
of  her  dead  babes, 

“  Of  all  their  states 
Only  the  last,  by  its  destruction,  vies 
In  vividness  with  the  large  lamps  of  heaven.” 

That  has  some  of  the  permanence  of  marble  :  it  has 
the  sculptor’s  touch  to  arrest  the  wild  chaos  of  a  savage 
legend.  But  a  majestic  line  cannot  renew  for  us  either 
‘  Medea  ’  or  ‘  Niobe.’  These  are  dead,  disastrous 
women.  Their  sorrows,  thus  prescribed  in  slow-mov¬ 
ing  verse,  may  be  apt  for  chamber  presentaton. 

But  in  the  darkness  outside  the  little  room  thus 
gently  illuminated  by  Mr.  Sturge  Moore,  the  old 
savage  outcries  continue  and  are  neither  changed  nor 
checked.  Those  wild  voices  are  the  spirits  of  ‘Medea’ 
and  ‘  Niobe,’  old  unsatisfied  ghosts.  They  drown  the 
cultivated  murmurs  of  the  queens  of  Mr.  Sturge 
Moore. 

Mr.  Clifford  Bax  is  not  a  poet,  at  any  rate  not  yet.  f 
But  like  others  whom  Mr.  Blackwell  has  franked,  he 
knows  at  least  what  poetry  is.  He  has  suffered  by 
brooding  too  long  on  the  secret.  We  conceive  him  in 
the  laboratory  of  dreams  with  acids  testing  this  metal, 
that  elusive  material,  hoping  thus  finally  to  be  rewarded 
— gold  beyond  gold — by  the  elixir.  With  him  the 
search  is  all.  The  elixir  does  not  come,  and  still  with 
puzzled  eyes  and  lips  -parted  he  moves  his  test-tubes  in 
uncompleted  experiment.  Here  he  has  a  gleam  of  the 
true  stuff,  as  when  he  cries 
“  Glittering  minded  Roman  of  the  downfall, 

Mandarin  astray  in  the  streets  of  the  present, 

You  and  your  dwelling,  exquisitely  heathen, 

Give  to-  our  own  time  fragrance  and  fire.” 

or  again, 

“  For  well  I  know  that  nothing  lovely  endures, 

*Tragic  Mothers.  By  T.  Sturge  Moorei  Grant  Richards.  6s 
net. 

tA  House  of  Words.  By  Clifford  Bax.  Basil  Blackwell. 
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And  nothing  happy,  but  like  the  sun  and  the  earth, 
Beauty  and  joy  must  either  advance  or  die.” 

Gleams  !  And  then  somehow  the  test  fails,  and  there  is 
only  stone  that  should  have  been  a  jewel.  Is  it  that 
Mr.  Bax  has  never  used  his  own  heart  for  his  experi¬ 
ments  ?  Or  is  it  that  he  has  only  a  mind? 

Mr.  Davies|  would  have  escaped  notice  altogether  in 
the  undistinguished  crowd,  had  it  not  been  for  one 
poem,  ‘  lime,’  which  sticks  its  astonished  head  out  of 
a  mass  of  feathers  and  fluff.  He  prelaces  his  volume 
with  what  is  probably  intended  as  a  defence.  This 
lyric  begins  with  the  four  lines, 

“  I  took  a  dream  to  market, 

Sing  low,  sing  high, 

That  men  and  maids  might  hark  it 
And  buy,  come  buy.” 

That,  it  will  be  admitted,  could  not  well  be  worse. 
But  Mr.  Davies  is  quite  capable  of  maintaining  that 
level,  and  runs  along  it  apparently  content.  And  in 
the  midst  of  jog-trot  suddenly — 

‘‘  Time  shall  consume 

Her  body’s  splendour  : 

Her  grace,  her  bloom 
She  must  surrender. 

That  knave-in-chief, 

That  strong  pursuer, 

That  friend  of  grief, 

That  arch-undoer.” 

It  is  bewildering.  Did  Mr.  Davies  overhear  this  in  a 
dream  and  the  rest  of  his  poems  in  a  nightmare?  Is 
it  his  first  or  his  last  poem  ?  The  volume  affords  no 
guide.  Perhaps  a  later  may. 

Finally  Mr.  Kenelm  Fossjj;  with  ‘The  Dead  Pierrot.’ 
We  are  all,  we  fancy,  a  trifle  tired  of  Pierrot.  That 
pallor,  those  long  sleeves  have  too  long  disguised  faint 
and  sometimes  vicious  sentimentalities.  But  for  all 
that,  he  is  still  the  friend  of  boyhood,  still  knocking  by 
moonlight  at  ivory  doors  bearing  the  mystic  legend, 
“  Do  not  knock  unless  a  dancer  is  required.”  For 
this  reason  we  are  tender  of  his  reputation.  His  are 
the  fashions  of  the  moon.  A  gross  Pierrot  whose 
flapping  tunic  cannot  conceal  a  too  well-nourished 
figure  is  worse  than  a  jest;  he  is  almost  a  blasphemy  ! 

Such  a  creature,  however,  is  that  dragged  from  a 
vuburban  fancy  dress  ball  by  Mr.  Foss.  We  suspect 
/his  Pierrot  of  being  something  in  the  City  by  day  and 
assuming  for  evening  only  this  alien  travesty.  This 
Pierrot  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  poetry,  though 
that  in  itself  were  not  fatal.  There  is  one  better  thing 
—and  one  only  in  the  world— for  which  Pierrot  stands 
— boy’s  love.  The  Pierrot  of  Mr.  Foss  has  only  heard 
of  “boys”  in  the  phrase,  which  we  are  sure  is  always 
on  his  lips:  11  One  of  the  boys.”  For  that  is  what 
our  Pierrot  of  dreams  and  timid  passion  becomes  with 
Mr.  Foss.  He  is  a  Pierrot  who  could  appear  with  the 
immortal  Mr.  Robey  as  ‘‘a  lad  of  the  village.” 

“  What  silly  kids  we  were,” 

cries  he,  rapturously  describing  an  adventure  with  a 
milliner’s  apprentice  in  a  bed-sitting  room.  We  can 
almost  hear  Mr.  Robey  chiming  in  with  “  Desist  !  ”  Or 
again  mark  the  true  moonlit  grace  of 

“  After  a  bit  one  could  admit 

Matronly  charms  in  Ma.” 

Mr.  Foss  ought  to  have  supplied  a  chorus  (to  be  sung 
by  the  audience) 

Yah,  Yah  ! 

What  price  Ma  ! 

But  this  Pierrot,  having  given  their  meed  to  the  gal¬ 
lery,  now  aims  a  shaft  at  the  hearts  behind  the  white 
shirts  of  the  stalls  : — 

“  Flesh  of  my  flesh,  dear  other  half  of  me, 

The  vision  of  you,  passionate  and  pale, 

Is  ever  present  unendurably.  .  .  . 

The  female  in  you  calls  to  me,  your  male.” 


.  JSongs  and  Signs.  By  Oliver  Davies.  Basil  Blackwell. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

++The  Dead  Pierrot.  By^Kenelm  Foss.  Erskine  Macdonald. 


That,  we  conceive,  is  “  the  goods  ”  and  to  thrust 
them  home  a  sparkling  couplet  :  — 

In  return  for  all  my  cheques, 

I’ve  your  garter,  Mam’selle  X.” 

And  finally,  to  show  that  Pierrot  is  in  spite  of  all  sound 
of  heart,  this  : — 

‘‘I  echo  your  refrain, 

Beg  Him  to  make 
Me  a  good  man  again 
For  sonny’s  sake.’ 

Not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house  ! 

And  all  the  time  off — in  the  shadows — ragged  and  un¬ 
kempt,  our  Pierrot — the  pale,  the  only — is  crying, 

“  Ma  chandelle  est  morte 
Je  n’ai  plus  de  feu.” 

UNEXPURGATED  CONGREVE. 

NCE  more  we  have  to  thank  the  Phoenix  Society 
lor  a  careful  revival  of  a  famous  old  play.  Con¬ 
greve’s  ‘  Love  for  Love  ’  is  the  longest  of  his 
dramatic  works  and  was  his  greatest  success.  We  differ 
however,  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Montague  Summers 
(the  author  of  the  interesting  history  of  the  play  printed 
on  the  programme)  that  it  was  also  his  dramatic  master¬ 
piece.  ‘  The  Way  of  the  World  ’  and  ‘  The  Double 
Dealer  ’  are  better  plays,  while  many  good  judges  even 
rank  his  solitary  tragedy,  ‘  The  Mourning  Bride,’ 
above  all  his  comedies.  Sir  A.  W.  Pinero’s  most 
successful  play  was  ‘  Sweet  Lavender,’  but  future 
historians  of  the  stage  will  scarcely  estimate  his  emin¬ 
ence  by  that  work.  The  action  of  ‘  Love  for  Love  ’  is 
slight  in  the  extreme,  and,  divided  into  two  acts  instead 
of  five,  it  can  tend  to  tediousness.  The  Phoenix  per¬ 
formance  lasted,  with  one  short  interval,  from 
2.30  p.m.  to  well  after  half-past  five.  Consequently  a 
goodly  proportion  of  the  audience  had  crept  furtively 
away  before  the  curtain  finally  fell. 

Even,  however,  allowing  for  the  author’s  five  acts 
and  four  intervals,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  feel  sure  to-day 
why  the  comedy  enjoyed  its  vast  success  a  century  and 
a  quarter  ago.  Its  fabula  is  of  the  tiniest  and  wholly 
artificial.  Of  human  nature  there  is  scarcely  a  spark 
in  it.  The  reference,  for  instance,  to  the  dead  brother, 
Dick,  which  Charles  Lamb  found  so  affecting  in  the 
character  of  the  sailor,  Ben,  is  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  a  human  touch  at  all ;  while  as  to  Prue,  the 
emotional  young  woman,  she  is  as  ill-drawn  and  as  un¬ 
convincing  as  are  Wilde’s  particularly  dignified  and 
virtuous  ones.  There  is,  of  course,  much  wit  in  the 
play,  infinite  beauty  of  phrase,  and  a  cheering  topical 
vivacity.  We  can  still  smile  over  Valentine’s  doubts 
whether  the  Bible  “  saves  more  souls  in  Westminster 
Abbey  than  it  damns  in  Westminster  Hall,”  and  enjoy 
the  allusions  to  Knightsbridge,  Holborn,  the  air  on 
Banstead  Downs,  and  the  lotteries,  taverns,  and  play¬ 
houses  of  the  town  in  Congreve’s  time.  The  speech  of 
the  gentleman’s  gentleman,  Jeremy,'  on  the  small 
practical  advantage  of  reading  Epictetus,  Seneca,  and 
Plato  is  also  still  a  joy;  and  incidentally  it  is  amusing 
to  note  that  a  slang  expression  still  in  so  much  use  as 
“  on  tick  ”  dates  back  at  least  to  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Anne. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  from  the  acting 
that  a  present-day  audience  of  ‘  Love  for  Love  ’  must 
either  derive,  or  fail  to  derive,  its  deeper  gratification. 
Here  the  Phoenix  players  once  more  reached  a  high 
level.  We  were  not  so  carried  away  as  we  had 
expected  by  the  Angelica  of  Miss  Vivien-Rees.  The 
character  is  notably  one  of  those  Congrevious  women 
whose  heads  seem  much  better  than  their  hearts;  but 
the  actress’s  method  impressed  us  as  a  self-conscious 
one ;  and  we  could  not  help  thinking  that  somehow  or 
other  the  lovely  and  brilliant  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  must 
have  infused  a  little  more  warmth  into  the  part,  when 
she  dazzled  the  town  in  1795.  The  Mrs.  Foresight  of 
Miss  Haye,  on  the  other  hand,  struck  us  as  perfect. 
Here  was  a  woman  who  could,  as  they  say,  “  carry 
off  ”  an  adultery  as  calmly  as  she  could  order  a  glass 
of  cinnamon-water — a  handsome,  cold-blooded  and 
entirely  detestable  person  whom  to  describe  as  a 
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sensualist  would  almost  be  to  pay  her  a  compliment. 
Miss  Haye  played  it  as  perfectly  as  we  have  seen  her 
enact  many  a  so  different  type.  Equally  excellent  was 
Mr.  Ernest  Thesiger  as  that  absurd  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Tattle,  the  actor  living  so  completely  in  the 
character  that  we  forgot  him  altogether,  and  thought 
only  of  his  part — and  no  actor  should  ask  higher  praise 
than  that.  Mr.  Carrington,  as  Valentine,  rolled  off  his 
fine  phrases, ,  feigned  his  insanity,  and  wore  his  wig 
and  garments  with  an  air;  Mr.  Byford  gave  a  life¬ 
like  performance  as  that  gentleman’s  father,  and  many 
of  the  other  parts  were  very  happily  done.  So,  on  the 
whole,  the  audience  enjoyed  something  very  far  from 
a  Barmecide’s  feast.  In  fact — shall  we  say  it? — they 
seemed  even  to  enjoy  Congreve’s  improprieties,  all  of 
which  were  retained  in  the  acting  version.  We  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  only  natural  that  the  huge  change  which  has 
come  over  public  taste  in  London  during  the  last  few 
years  should  openly  derive  amusement  from  sheer 
nastiness  in  a  theatre.  Public  taste  to-day,  so  far  as 
indecency  is  concerned,  really  seems  very  much  that 
of  1795.  The  poet’s  “  backward  streaming  curve  ” 
has  made  one  of  its  turns  with  a  vengeance  ! 

THE  CHANCELLOR’S  FAREWELL. 

(With  apologies  to  Charles  Kingsley.) 

Farewell,  dear  Chamberlain  (“dear”  sounds  expressive), 
No  more  thine  eye-glass  lights  a  prophet’s  way. 

No  more  the  “Profits”  deemed  by  thee  “Excessive” 
Remain  to  pay. 

Be  good,  dear  C.,  and  let  who  can  be  clever; 

Kingsley  foresaw  :  don’t  do  us  all  day  long. 

Tax  not  both  life  and  death,  nor  sing  for  ever 
The  same  old  song. 

And  yet  we  miss  thee.  Ruined,  would  we  rather 
By  thee  be  wrecked  than  by  some  newer  man, 
Because  thou  look’st  so  very  like  thy  father, 

When  he  began. 

So'  vale  !  “  Macte  esto,”  C.,  “  virtute  ” — 

Thy  Supplementary  Estimates  ne’er  fell. 

England  expected  every  kind  of  duty. 

Farewell,  farewell. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

IMPERIALISM  AND  THE  NEED  FOR 
ECONOMY. 

IR, — Referring  to  the  naval  policy  of  the  U.S.A. 
you  say  “  The  idea  of  Britain  outbuilding  her  is  not 
only  criminal,  but  fantastic,  for,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  America  is  to-day  the  strongest  and  richest 
power  in  the  world,  and  her  money  and  resources  are 
illimitable. ’’ 

This  is  profoundly  true,  and  a  truth  so  important 
should  be  dinned  perpetually  into  the  ears  of  Im¬ 
perialists  like  Lord  Milner,  Lord  Curzon,  Colonel 
Amery,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Kipling,  whose  patriotism  is 
apt  to  blind  them  to  the  fact  that  the  war  has  reduced 
us  from  the  position  of  a  creditor  nation  with  enormous 
resources  to  that  of  a  debtor  nation  owing  financial 
allegiance  to  America.  This  is  galling,  no  doubt,  to 
our  pride;  but  facts  are  things  which  “  winna  ding,” 
and  all  we  can  do  is  to  make  up  our  minds  to  live 
frugally  and  laboriously  for  the  next  few  years,  and 
to  avoid  all  foreign  entanglements. 

We  are  constantly  told  that  the  protection  of  the 
Empire  is  the  truest  economy,  whatever  it  may  cost. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  ten  years  ago  in 
such  a  statement,  there  is  none  in  it  now  that  we  are 
staggering  under  a  weight  of  debt  almost  too  colossal 
to  be  realised  by  the  imagination.  The  politicians,  of 
course,  urge  us  not  to  count  the  cost,  which  is  much 
like  upbraiding  a  camel  for  shirking  the  billionth  straw 
which  is  to  break  its  back.  Loud,  swelling  words  about 
“  Imperial  obligations  ”  sound  well  enough,  until  we 
remember  how  few,  comparatively,  of  those  who  hear 
or  read  the  exordium  pay  anything  substantial  in  the 
way  of  direct  taxation.  The  advantages  of  Empire  are 


enjoyed  by  scores  of  millions  of  men,  but  its  burdens 
are  shouldered  chiefly  by  a  few  hundred  thousand 
payers  of  income-tax  and  super-tax. 

The  manager  of  a  large  colliery  told  me  a  day  or 
two  ago  that  he  had  lately  signed,  as  a  magistrate,  a 
summons  for  a  quarter’s  income-tax  of  27s.  owed  by 
one  of  his  men,  who,  in  the  previous  week,  had  earned 
by  the  work  of  his  hands,  the  sum  of  ^14.  Such 
earnings  are,  it  is  true,  exceptional,  but  the  majority 
of  colliers  can  earn  from  ^7  to  £10  a  week,  if  they 
take  the  trouble  to  work  seriously.  Unfortunately 
many  of  them  are  determined,  whatever  they  may  earn, 
to  contribute  nothing  in  the  way  of  direct  taxation  to 
their  country’s  needs,  although,  as  a  privileged  class, 
they  receive  innumerable  benefits  at  the  hands  of  the 
State.  The  miners  of  South  Wales  are,  of  course, 
pre-eminent  in  their  lack  of  patriotism  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  render  no  service  to  the  community  which  they 
can  possibly  avoid ;  and  their  example  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  trade  unionists 
throughout  the  country.  The  old  trade  unionist,  as  a 
rule,  respected  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  had  a 
certain  standard  of  honour,  and  a  high  standard  of 
patriotism,  but  the  new  one  is  essentially  revolutionary 
and  anti-British.  Under  these  circumstances  to  worry 
about  the  Navy,  the  Army  and  the  Empire  is  sheer 
folly ;  our  greatest  and  most  dangerous  foes  are  those 
of  our  own  household. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  present  day  is  our 
utter  want  of  fixity  of  purpose.  Ireland  is  the  great 
outstanding  example  of  this  lack — perhaps  the  most 
disastrous  in  statecraft — but  it  seems  likely  that  India 
will  not  be  far  behind.  Here  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  Lord  Ampthill,  Lord  Sydenham,  and  others  sum¬ 
moning  a  meeting  to  impress  the  Government  with 
the  necessity  of  taking  strong  measures  in  India,  while, 
on  the  other,  we  have  the  new  Viceroy,  Lord  Reading, 
declaring  to  a  Sikh  interviewer  that  “  the  old  order  is 
being  rung  out  in  India,”  and  that  he  is  determined  to 
help  India  ”  to  stand  erect  among  the  nations.” 
These  views  are  obviously  irreconcilable,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Lord  Reading’s  will  prevail,,  since  the 
tocsin  of  the  Russian  revolution — if  I  may  quote  myself 
once  again — was  the  death-knell  of  Imperialism  every¬ 
where. 

Perhaps  I  write  gloomily,  but  living  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  industrial  area  which  stretches  from  Leeds 
to  Manchester,  I  know  how  bad  things  are.  With  the 
coal  trade  in  a  state  of  chaos,  with  the  iron  trade  bad, 
the  woollen  trade  worse,  and  the  cotton  trade  worst  of 
all,  what  hope  is  there  of  financial  recovery,  unless  we 
cut  down  our  national  expenditure  by  one  half? 

Scarcroft,  near  Leeds.  C.  F.  RYDER. 

THE  POVERTY  OF  GERMANY. 

SIR, — In  view  of  Dr.  Simon’s  recent  remarks  as  to 
the  inability  of  his  countrymen  to  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  I  think  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  Southern  Italy,  from  which  I  have  just  returned, 
is  overrun  by  Germans — staying  in  the  best  hotels — 
wearing  expensive  clothes,  and  in  many  cases  drinking 
champagne  of  which  our  own  countrymen  have,  alas  ! 
almost  forgotten  the  taste  ! 

Y.  E.  T. 

THE  SAD  CASE  OF  SPAIN. 

SIR, — Your  issue  of  10th  inst.  alludes  to  a  recent 
article  on  Spain  published  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
and  reports  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  Senor 
Dato,  the  Spanish  Premier,  so  as  to  corroborate  the 
arguments  of  your  article  ‘  The  Sad  Case  of  Spain. 

Allow  me,  as  a  Spaniard,  to  remark  that  you  have 
in  my  opinion  failed  to  prove  your  case,  and  to  in¬ 
validate  the  Ambassador’s  letter  of  December  1 8th  last. 

The  Saturday  Review  was  not  told  therein  that  it 
did  not  know  what  it  was  talking  about,  but  that  it 
misrepresented  the  state  of  Spain  by  attributing  the 
unrest  among  certain  sections  of  the  working  classes 
there  to  the  harsh  and  restrictive  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  you  were,  in  fact,  supporting  the 
Syndicalist,  i.e.,  Bolshevik  view  and  interest  in  con- 
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tradiction  to  those  you  defend  in  your  own  country. 

Senor  Dato’s  murder  changes  nothing  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  It  does  not  in  any  way  show  that  genuine 
workmen’s  associations  and  the  free  expression  of 
opinion,  even  the  most  revolutionary,  are  curtailed  in 
Spain. 

The  Spanish  Government  does  not  repress  the 
workmen,  but  the  gunmen;  and  it  is  the  latter  whose 
murderous  gang  is  avowedly  responsible  for  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  late  Premier,  a  life-long  friend  to  the 
working  class  of  his  country. 

TOMAS  BALDASANO. 

London  Correspondent  of  La  Epoca. 

[Our  article  pointed  out  sad  facts  concerning  the 
people  of  Spain  which  cannot  be  denied,  the  sort  of 
facts  which  lead  to  the  encouragement  of  Syndicalism 
and  Bolshevism. — Ed.,  S.R.] 

“  ’TIS  ”  AND  “  IT’S.” 

SIR, — As  your  paper  enjoys  a  world  wide  circula¬ 
tion,  and  thus  reaches  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race,  I 
should  be  pleased  if  you  would  allow  me  to  bring 
before  the  notice  of  your  readers  a  fact  that,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  yet  received  attention.  I  mean  the 
hopelessly  inaccurate  use  of  the  word  “  ’tis,”  one  of 
the  contractions  of  “  it  is,”  as  everyone  knows.  The 
other  contraction  is  “  it’s  ”;  but  from  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  at  least,  probably  much  earlier,  poets  and 
writers  have  constantly  used  the  first,  when  the  second 
was  right,  and  would  certainly  have  been  used  in 
speaking. 

Take  an  example.  You  meet  a  friend.  He  remarks, 
“  It’s  a  warm  day,”  with  no  emphasis  on  the  verb 
“  is.”  You  reply,  “  ’Tis.”  Now  in  this  case  he  could 
no  more  use  “  ’tis  ”  in  his  remark  than  you  could  use 
“  it’s.”  Yet  in  writing,  especially  verse,  many  people 
would  write,  “  ’Tis  a  warm  day.”  If  we  analyse  the 
expression,  we  see  at  once  that  when  the  verb  ‘‘  is  ” 
is  to  be  emphasised,  we  naturally  use  the  contraction 
“  ’tis.”  In  all  other  cases  “  it’s”  is  the  equally 
natural  form. 

Shakespeare  is  peculiarly  fond  of  this  mistake.  I 
doubt  almost  if  you  can  open  a  Shakespeare  at  any 
page  without  finding  one  example  at  least.  Take 
‘  Macbeth,’  Act  III,  Scene  iii.  Macbeth  says,  “There’s 
blood  upon  thy  face.”  Murderer:  “  ’Tis  Banquo’s, 
then.”  Macbeth  :  “  ’Tis  better  thee  without  than  he 
within.”  Now,  of  course  in  speaking  the  murderer 
would  have  said,  “  It’s  Banquo’s,  then,”  and  Macbeth 
would  have  replied,  “  It’s  better  thee  without  than  he 
within,”  for  clearly  in  neither  case  is  the  verb  empha¬ 
sised.  Again  in  ‘  As  You  Like  It,’  Act  II,  Scene  vii., 
Jaques  says  : 

“  ‘  Thus  may  we  see,’  quoth  he,  ‘  how  the  world  wags, 
’Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine.’  ” 

And  so  on  through  countless  instances,  in  all  of 
which  your  readers  can  see  how  greatly  improved  the 
text  is  by  reading  “  it’s  ”  for  “  ’tis.”  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Shakespeare  never  seems  to  use  the  contrac¬ 
tion  “  it’s  ”  at  all,  at  least  I  can’t  find  an  example. 
Yet  in  the  nature  of  things  “  it’s  ”  is  far  more  often 
the  right  contraction.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find 
out  how  early  in  English  literature  this  mistake  arose, 
and  also  why  it  has  never  yet  been  remedied,  or  com¬ 
mented  on  by  Shakespearian  writers.  It  is  obviously 
wrong  and  against  all  rhythm,  for  it  emphasises  a  word 
that  is  not  emphatic.  Yet  people  have  got  so  used  to 
seeing  it  thus  written  that  even  the  educated  can  pass 
it  over,  although  in  speaking  it  would  be  impossible. 

Cape  Town.  T.  B.  BLATHWAYT. 

HUGH  LANE. 

DEAR  SIR, — Readers  of  your  review  of  ‘  Hugh 
Lane’s  Life  and  Achievements,’  by  Lady  Gregory, 
must  hav«  seen  with  regret  that  he  started  his  remark¬ 
able  and  useful  career  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
and  secured  his  first  capital  of  several  hundreds  of 
pounds  from  some  hook-noses  at  a  knockout  sale. 
True,  he  felt  remorse  after  the  transaction,  but  that 
only  emphasises  the  immorality  of  this  deplorable 
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auction-room  custom,  a  custom  to  which  publicity 
should  be  given,  as  it  is  one  by  which  the  public  are 
robbed  of  vast  sums  of  money  every  year.  No 
auctioneer  is  unaware  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  these 
conspirators,  and  that  he  thus  becomes  party  to  selling 
goods  at  less  than  their  value,  to  an  organised  ring  of 
dealers,  whose  business  it  is  to  freeze  out  bona  fide 
purchasers  in  order  to  get  goods  below  their  value. 
In  this  way  needy  sellers  are  robbed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  knockout  is  a  fraud,  yet  winked  at  by  the 
police.  So  flagrant  is  the  custom  and  so  immune  from 
punishment  are  the  culprits,  that  they  hold  their  second 
sale  quite  openly.  It  is  time  the  leading  firms  of 
auctioneers  took  action  to  stop  the  practice. 

SELLER. 

THE  TRAFFIC  IN  WORN-OUT  HORSES. 

SIR, — All  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that  noble  and 
valuable  servant  of  man,  the  horse,  should  lend  their 
co-operation  in  every  way  possible  to  the  earnest 
efforts  now  being  made  by  the  National  Equine  Defence 
League  and  other  agencies,  to  secure  through  the  aid 
of  Parliament  the  permanent  abolition  of  the  traffic  in 
which  spent  and  decrepit  horses  are  shipped  to 
Belgium. 

Those  who  have  read  articles  on  the  subject  can' 
form  some  idea  of  the  cruelties  and  suffering  to  which 
the  horses  so  sent,  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the 
service  of  man,  are  exposed.  After  a  rough  voyage, 
they  arrive  dead  or  painfully  injured,  and  left,  fre¬ 
quently  for  long  periods,  without  food  or  water,  are, 
though  worn  out,  often  walked  long  distances,  or  sold, 
sometimes  for  a  few  francs,  to  be  further  worked. 
They  are  butchered  by  stabbing  in  the  breast  with  a 
long  knife,  or  beaten  to  the  ground  by  a  series  of  • 
smashing  blows  on  the  head  with  a  heavy  iron  hammer. 
These  are  some  of  the  inhumanities  to  which  they  are 
liable. — 

Those  who  have  for  many  years  been  w’orking  for 
reform  in  this  matter,  like  M.  Ruhl  and  Miss  A.  M.  F. 
Cole,  say  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  kill'  the  horses 
before  they  leave  England.  This,  too,  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Daily  News  correspondent  who  has  investigated  all 
the  departments  for  himself.  He  writes  :  “  It  certainly 
seems  imperative  at  a  time  when  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  of  complete  reform  in  this  direction  is  in,  all 
people  who  desire  to  see  our  faithful  servants  saved 
from  a  tortured  end  should  unite  on  one  solution  and 
press  forward  with  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  save  the 
horses  by  insisting  that  they  shall  be  slaughtered  at 
home.  Again  I  say,  let  them  be  slaughtered  at  home.” 

The  Labour  M.P.’s  are  taking  up  the  subject,  and 
Mr.  Swan  is  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  if  he 
is  aware  of  the  resentment  throughout  the  country  in 
regard  to  the  traffic  in  worn-out  horses ;  what  steps,  if 
any,  are  to  be  taken  to  stop  the  traffic;  and  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  legislation 
whereby  treatment  may  be  less  brutal  to  these  worn-out 
creatures. 

Posters  on  this  subject,  issued  by  the  National 
Equine  Defence  League,  are  at  present  displayed,  and 
leaflets  can  be  obtained  free  from  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  M.  K.  Matthew,  27,  Beaconsfield  Road,  New 
Southgate,  London,  N.11. 

M.  L.  JOHNSON. 

THE  GRAND  NATIONAL. 

SIR, — Is  it  not  time  to  enter  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  cotton-wool  brigade  and  all  their  fluffy  out¬ 
put?  Our  youngsters  are  not  to  go  to  early  school,  be¬ 
cause  their  wits  are  atrophied  by  the  cold  form-room; 
our  Rugby  footballers  are  not  to  turn  out  within  a 
week  of  an  International  match,  lest  they  be  laid  out 
meanwhile;  and  now  steeplechase  horses  are  to  be  saved 
from  the  horrors  of  the  Grand  National  course  by  the 
R.S.P.C.  A. 

There  are  other  glaring  instances  of  officious  and 
sloppy  decadence,  which  can  perhaps  be  best  explained 
by  reaction  after  the  great  war.  But  the  disease  is 
with  us  and  may  become  pandemic.  Whatever  be  the 
motive — and  some  of  the  protestors  are  as  obviously 
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suspect  as  conscientious  objectors — a  recent  visit  to 
Aintree  made  me  wonder  how  many  people  who  have 
never  been  there  will  listen  to  the  outcry  against  the 
Grand  National  course. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  so 
little  damage  has  been  done  in  the  Grand  National 
The  fences  are  no  doubt  on  the  big  side;  they  cannot 
be  ridden  through  and  are  generally  more  formidable 
than  over  the  ordinary  “  park  ”  course,  whilst  the 
distance  of  the  race  is  considerably  longer  than  in  any 
other  similar  event,  so  that  special  training  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  school  horses  for  the  event.  But  to  neither  of 
these  features  were  due  the  numerous  failures  in  the 
recent  Grand  National.  The  first  and  compelling 
cause  was  the  inferiority  of  the  horses  engaged.  Two 
or  three  only  were  animals  of  high  class,  many  were 
of  a  commonplace  order,  and  more  than  half  were  un¬ 
worthy  to  be  entered.  As  a  result,  there  were  far  too 
many  starters,  because  any  animal  might  win,  and  the 
extraordinary  number  of  the  competitors  added  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  big  slice  of  luck  to  the  result.  But  to  an\ 
competent  observer,  it  was  manifest  that  the  quality  of 
horses  entered  was  far  below  the  average,  and  to  this 
chiefly  must  be  ascribed  the  extensive  tale  of 
failure.  The  second  chief  cause  of  mishaps  is  the  pace 
at  which  this  race  is  run.  The  better  horses  wish  to 
get  clear  of  the  ruck,  and  it  is  the  pace,  not  the  height 
or  breadth  of  the  fences,  that  kills.  Many  animals  of 
the  sort  entered  could  safely  negotiate  these  fences  in 
their  own  time,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  time  taken 
by  the  winner  was  not  on  the  creditable  side. 

The  truth  then  is  this.  Our  steeple-chasing  horses 
are  a  poor  lot,  and  a  great  many  of  the  best  performers 
of  the  day  are  moderate  animals.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  war,  which  involved  difficulties  of  training  and 
feeding  and  schooling,  and  cut  down  hunting  and 
point-to-point  races  generally.  But  the  sooner  we  be¬ 
gin  to  rectify  these  things  and  breed  and  train  better 
performers,  the  sooner  will  the  Grand  National  be 
delivered  from  ignorant  and  foolish  criticism.  The 
Aintree  course  is  neither  dangerous  nor  cruel;  but  it  is 
a  supreme  test  of  merit  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
whittle  down;  it  is  part  of  a  glorious  heritage. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  I  desist  with  difficulty  in  the  hope  that  the 
truth  will  prevail.  And  as  I  know  that  the  Saturday 
Review  likes  the  truth,  and  is  distinguished  by  this 
liking,  I  send  you  this  letter. 

TRUE  BLUE. 

AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND. 

SIR, — I  venture  to  hope  you  will  consider  the  en¬ 
closed  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent,  dated  Orange,  N.J.,  7th  March, 
worthv  of  insertion  in  your  columns. 

RALPH  V.  WOODS. 

“  The  night  of  the  arrival  of  the  German  delegates 
in  London,  a  big  meeting  was  staged  in  New  York 
aided  by  the  Irish  revolutionists.  The  only  harm  it 
can  do,  but  that  may  be  a  great  deal,  is  to  create 
the  impression  in  England  and  France  that  the 
‘  Americans  ’  are  holding  a  huge  pro-German  and 
anti-British  meeting.  For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  if  you  read  of  it  in  the  papers.  It  was  very 
unfortunate  that  the  City  authorities  allowed  it  to  be 
held,  but  that  is  because  New  York  is  cursed  with  a 
pro-German  Mayor.  It  took  one  thousand  police¬ 
men  to  protect  the  Germans  and  Irish,  while  they 
were  holding  their  meeting,  from  the  enraged  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  were  trying  to  get  in  and  break  it  up;  and 
I  don’t  know  how  many  more  policemen  to  carry 
out  ‘  hecklers  ’  from  inside.  These  must  be  thrilling 
days  in  London.  Over  here  they  are  more  sicken¬ 
ing  than  anything  else.  I  dread  to  read  President 
Harding’s  inaugural  speech  on  Friday,  for  I  know 
it  will  be  full  of  ‘  America  first  stuff.’  ‘  Peace  and 
prosperity  above  all  things  and  never  do  anything 
for  anybody,’  is  his  slogan.  That  is  what  we  will 
hear  on  March  fourth!  ”  Later:  “  6th  March. 
And  we  did  !  It  was  even  worse  than  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  1  ” 


REVIEWS 

DETACHMENT. 

The  Sacred  Wood.  By  T.  S.  Eliot.  Methuen.  6s. 
net. 

DESSICCATION  of  the  emotions  and  a  studied 
reliance  on  the  intellect  rob  Mr.  Eliot’s  essays  on 
poetry  and  criticism  of  that  which  gives  criticism  its 
greatest  value.  He  flatters  his  readers  by  not  “  writ¬ 
ing  down  ”  to  them,  but  his  inability  to  communicate 
the  pleasure  he  has  derived  from  literature  and  his 
refusal  to  reveal  to  his  readers  the  mysteries  he  himself 
has  penetrated  become,  in  the  end,  an  irritation,  an 
offence.  His  voice  is  level.  He  has  no  gesture. 
Scholarship,  acuteness  of  mind,  delicacy  of  perception 
and  many  ideas  are  his ;  but  though  he  writes  of  poetry, 
he  is  coldly  detached  from  it,  and  though  life  is  the 
stuff  of  literature,  we  cannot  feel  that  he  has  ever 
lived.  It  is  a  disembodied  voice  that  speaks.  The 
result  is  an-  extraordinary  brittleness,  even  when  truth 
is  spoken ;  the  moment  a  conclusion,  after  much  pain- 
fud  groping,  is  reached,  it  dissolves  into  dust. 

This  separation  of  the  writer  from  the  matter  he 
criticises  is,  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  case,  both  self-conscious  and 
self-imposed.  Erudition,  he  points  out,  “  is  useless 
unless  it  enables  us  to  see  literature  all  round,  to  de¬ 
tach  it  from  ourselves,  to  reach  a  state  of  pure  contem¬ 
plation,”  and  he  praises  two  American  writers  because 
they  “  have  endeavoured  to  establish  a  criticism  which 
should  be  independent  of  temperament.”  But  he  goes 
farther  than  this.  In  his  extraordinarily  clever  and 
provocative  essay,  ‘  Tradition  and  the  Individual 
Talent,’  he  asserts  that  “  the  progress  of  an  artist  is 
a  continual  self-sacrifice,  a  continual  extinction  of  per¬ 
sonality.”  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  so  demonstrably 
untrue  that  Mr.  Eliot  is  driven  to  adopt  a  theory,  for 
the  discovery  of  which  we  are  willing  to  give  him  sole 
credit,  that  the  poet  has  not  a  “  personality  ” 
to  express,  but  “  a  particular  medium,  which  is 
only  a  medium  and  not  a  personality,  in  which 
impressions  and  experiences  combine  in  pecu¬ 
liar  and  unexpected  ways.”  The  obvious  retort,  of 
course,  is  “  If  a  poet  has  no  personality,  why  does  his 
progress  depend  on  the  extinction  of  that  which  he 
does  not  possess?”  Mr.  Eliot,  it  appears  to  us,  is 
merely  begging  the  question.  His  ‘‘particular 
medium  ”  is  but  another  term  for  personality;  but 
things  are  not  altered  by  giving  them  different  names. 
He  foresees  this  objection  and,  in  attempting  to  defeat 
it,  loses  himself  in  a  jungle  of  words.  For  example  : 
“  The  business  of  the  poet  is  not  to  find  new  emotions, 
but  to  use  the  ordinary  ones  and,  in  working  them  up 
into  poetry,  to  express  feelings  which  are  not  in  actual 
emotions  at  all.”  Here  is  chaos.  When  Mr.  Eliot 
states  that  emotions  never  experienced  by  a  poet  will 
“  serve  his  turn  as  well  as  those  familiar  to  him,”  he 
seems  to  suggest  that  emotion,  per  se,  is  of  no  value 
to  the  imaginative  w-riter.  That  is,  we  are  warmed  by 
a  man  with  an  ice-cold  heart.  But  we  know  from  the 
statements  of  poets  themselves  that  this  is  not  so. 
Emotion  must  precede  and  feed  poetry,  though  at  the 
moment  of  creation  the  writer  may  have  all  the  ‘‘tran¬ 
quillity  ”  that  has  been  ascribed  to  him.  One  of  the 
essentials  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  great  poet  is 
that  he  shall  feel  greatly,  diversely  :  he  must  have  uni¬ 
versality  of  emotion.  Imagination  is  the  key  to  all  the 
emotions  that  are  not  inherent  in  the  psychology  of  the 
individual. 

Mr.  Eliot  is  on  surer  ground  when  he  writes  on 
critics,  though,  perhaps  because  less  intellectual  effort 
has  here  been  demanded  of  him,  his  work  is  not  free 
from  carelessness.  He  declares  that  as  a  critic,  or 
“  appreciator,”  Swinburne  makes  ‘‘hardly  more  than 
two  judgments  which  can  be  reversed  or  even  ques¬ 
tioned  ’  ’ ;  but  on  the  same  page  Swinburne’s  judgment 
is  said  to  be  only  “  generally  ”  sound.  There  are 
sudden  and  very  unexpected  signs  of  caution,  and  these 
occur  in  places  where  it  is  obvious  no  caution  is  neces¬ 
sary — e.g.,  “  There  must  probably  be  conceded  to  his¬ 
tory  a  few  ‘  many-sided  ’  men.  Perhaps  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  was  such.”  Yet  Mr.  Eliot  never  seeks  safety 
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behind  the  defences  of  “  perhaps  ”  and  “probably,” 
when  fighting-  in  really  dangerous  territory.  Some¬ 
times  he  becomes  obsessed  by  a  word.  In  his  essay 
on  ‘  Imperfect  Critics,’  for  example,  we  have  an  “  im¬ 
portant  ”  poet,  an  “important  ”  mind,  an  “  impor¬ 
tant”  judgment,  an  “  important”  critic,  “  important” 
books.  In  the  same  essay  we  are  told  that  “  Matthew 
Arnold  was  intelligent,”  and  that  Mr.  Whibley’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Urquhart’s  Rabelais  “  contains  all  the  irrele¬ 
vant  information  about  that  writer  which  is  what  is 
wanted  to  stimulate  a  taste  for  him.” 

It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Eliot’s  rather  congested  style, 
so  closely  packed  with  thought,  that  we  have  in  this 
book  a  mind  laboriously  and  honestly  at  work  to  dis¬ 
cover  principles  of  criticism  free  from  the  weakening 
and  distorting  influences  of  temperament.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  Mr.  Eliot’s  own  criticism  is  coloured — or, 
rather,  deprived  of  colour — by  his  temperament.  Yet 
his  writing  is  not  always  laborious,  and  if,  because  of 
his  tendency  to  indulge  in  ellipsis,  we  lose  the  thread 
of  his  argument,  he  sometimes  helps  us  to  an  under¬ 
standing  by  a  graphic  metaphor,  or  a  vivid  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  core  of  his  thesis.  He  says  of  Swinburne’s 
critical  work  :  “  One  is  in  risk  of  becoming  fatigued 
by  a  hubbub  that  does  not  march  ;  the  drum  is  beaten, 
but  the  procession  does  not  advance.”  In  writing  of 
George  Wyndham,  he  very  aptly  declares  that  “  the 
Arts  insist  that  a  man  shall  dispose  of  all  he  has,  even 
of  his  family  tree,  and  follow  art  alone.”  Again: 
“  Tennyson  is  a  very  fair  example  of  a  poet  almost 
wholly  encrusted  with  parasitic  opinion,  almost  wholly 
merged  in  his  environment.”  This  epigrammatic 
manner  is  only  occasional,  and  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  in  it  Mr.  Eliot’s  great  ability  is  most  fully  dis¬ 
closed.  It  is  in  the  least  lucid  of  his  pages  that  we 
become  most  aware  of  original  and  distinctive  gifts 
striving  to  discover  a  mode  of  utterance,  a  vehicle,  for 
his  crowding  thoughts. 

THE  FIRST  CLASSIC  HISTORIAN. 

Herodotus.  With  an  English  Translation  by  A.  D. 

Godley.  In  4  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Books  I.  &  II. 

Heinemann.  10s.  net. 

ERE  is  a  good  beginning  in  the  Loeb  series  of 
the  first  of  classic  historians  and  the  most  delight¬ 
ful.  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus  travelled  to  secure 
his  materials,  and  he  had  a  wider  scheme  before  him 
than  Thucydides,  nothing  less  than  the  conflict  of 
East  and  West,  barbarian  and  Greek.  It  was  a  nobler 
scheme,  says  his  fellow'-townsman  Dionysius,  whose 
literary  criticism  is  strikingly  modern  in  tone,  though 
of  the  post-classic  epoch.  We  know  singularly  little 
for  certain  of  Herodotus,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
familiar  with  Athens  in  its  great  days,  and  that  the 
old  idea  of  him  as  a  mere  garrulous  story-teller  is  not 
justified.  Not  lacking  in  critical  power,  and  fre¬ 
quently  cautious  in  repeating  what  he  has  heard — much 
more  so  than  our  twentieth  century  Press —  he  is  an 
artist  in  narrative.  Dionysius  emphasises  this  point, 
and  even  translates  him  into  Attic  to  show  that  he 
does  not  owe  his  charm  to  dialect.  Herodotus  aims 
at  naturalness,  as  Thucydides  does  at  intensity.  In¬ 
deed,  he  does  not  aim  at  it;  he  possesses  it.  He  has 
the  naive  grace  of  a  child,  and  it  carries  him  over 
stories  which  in  other  hands  would  strike  us  merely  as 
ignoble  and  “  risky.”  This  criticism  is  well  made  by 
Dionysius,  who  quotes  the  passage  (I.,  8-to)  of  this 
volume  in  which  Candaules,  the  Lydian  King,  carries 
out  his  strange  plan  of  showing  his  wife  disrobed  to 
Gyges,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  her  beauty.  No 
one  can  tell  a  story  better  than  Herodotus,  and  if  he 
dramatises  incidents  somewhat  freely,  a  host  of  his¬ 
torians  have  done  the  same.  His  excursions  from  his 
main  theme  are  now  among  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  his  narrative,  and  we  wish  there  were  other  ancient 
historians  with  as  vivid  a  sense  of  humanity  and 
character.  He  is  like  Marco  Polo;  we  can  dismiss  in 
the  light  of  modern  knowdedge  some  of  his  statements; 
but  many  of  them  are  veracious,  and  invaluable  to 
students  of  human  ways  and  customs  “  in  the  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time.” 
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Plutarch’s  treatise,  if,  indeed,  it  be  his,  ‘  On  the 
Malignity  of  Herodotus  ’  only  shows  how  far  a  moral 
prig  can  go  in  unfairness.  He  was  much  better  on 
Rome  than  on  Greece,  and  w-as  probably  prejudiced  by 
finding  in  Herodotus  some  unfortunate  facts  about 
Theban  history.  He  was  a  professional  moralist,  and, 
if  we  have  learnt  anything  from  the  twentieth 
century,  it  is  that  this  sort  of  writer  is  not  to  be 
trusted. 

Even  if  Herodotus  were  a  mere  gossip  and  grossly 
unfair,  his  charm  of  style  would  keep  his  work  alive; 
and  it  is  this  charm  which  has  been  the  despair  of 
translators.  His  Greek  is  both  simple  and  subtle,  and 
a  little  disorderly,  like  the  style  of  a  first-rate  talker, 
whom  we  should  never  blame  for  being  illogical. 

Where  Herodotus  leads  up  to  a  climax,  as  in  his 
statement  concerning  the  Persian  treatment  of  rivers 
which  ends,  “  But  they  reverence  rivers  specially  ” 
(I.,  138),  we  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Godley  inverts  the 
sequence  of  thought,  and  puts  the  remark  we  have 
just  quoted  first.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  language  in  its  original 
sequence.  Generally  we  think  Mr.  Godley  might  have 
allowed  himself  a  little  more  colour,  a  little  more 
sacrifice  to  the  graces,  in  his  .prose  without  doing  any 
harm  to  the  readers  who  are  dubious  about  the  sense 
of  the  original.  But  he  is  always  clear  and  never 
clumsy.  Indeed,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
so  accomplished  a  wit  could  be  awkward.  Perhaps 
he  has  felt  the  danger  of  overdoing  that  “  indefinable 
but  unmistakably  archaic  quality  which  constitutes  not 
the  least  of  a  translator’s  difficulties.”  The  naive 
style  of  Herodotus  seems  a  thing  particularly  alien  to 
our  present  age,  which  has  to  torture  itself  into  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  produces  what  Matthew  Arnold  called 
“  simplesse.”  On  the  other  hand,  no  English  can 
convey  the  slight  but  subtle  effect  of  the  small  Greek 
particles,  the  sentences  in  which  the  historian,  still  a 
gossip,  though  no  less  veracious  perhaps,  than  the 
dullest  searcher  after  “  sources,”  smiles  quietly  to 
himself,  or  shrugs  his  shoulders.  The  French,  better 
than  the  English,  are  able  to  reproduce  these  nuances 
of  expression.  But  Mr.  Godley ’s  version  is  thoroughly 
agreeable,  and  does  not  show  that  insensibility  to 
taste  (as  we  conceive  it)  which  belongs  to  some  of  the 
American  translators  in  this  Loeb  series.  His  ‘  General 
Introduction  ’  explains  briefly  but  sufficiently  what  the 
claims  of  Herodotus  are,  and  the  best  books  to  con¬ 
sult.  Not  much,  we  think,  has  been  added  of  recent 
years,  and  we  should  like  to  see  a  monograph  by  a 
scholar  with  a  sense  of  humour  wdio,  regarding  the 
claims  of  an  art  as  well  as  a  science,  might  even  go 
back  to  Lucian’s  views  on  the  writing  of  history. 

A  GOOD  GUIDE  TO  TASTE. 

French  Furniture  under  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Empire. 
By  Roger  de  Felice.  Translated  by  F.  M.  At¬ 
kinson.  Little  Illustrated  Books  on  Old  French 
Furniture.  No.  IV.  Heinemann.  4s.  6d.  net. 

IN  these  days  of  expensive  and  slovenly  handbooks 
on  old  furniture,  of  Chats  and  Talks  written,  by  those 
who  cannot  write,  for  the  collector  who  cannot  think, 
and  bound  and  illustrated  on  a  correspondingly,  low 
level,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  well-bound,  well-illus¬ 
trated  volume  marked  4s-  6d.  net,  written,  by  a  man 
of  taste  who  is  also  a  man  of  letters,,  in  a  style  at  once 
terse  and  scholarly,  and  translated  by.  someone  who 
knows  the  use  of  English.  The  opening  chapter,  a 
‘  History  of  the  Two  Styles,’  is  not  only  an  historical 
sketch,  but  a  general  introduction  to  the  social  life  of 
the  time,  which  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
As  in  England  the  publications  of  Robert  Adam  and 
Athenian  Stuart  influenced  the  furniture  and  decoration 
of  the  period,  so,  M.  de  Felice  points  out,  those  of 
Leroy  and  Caylus,  like  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  classicizing  movement 
which,  along  with  the  new  influence  of  Plutarch, 
powerfully  "affected  pre-Revolution  France.  The 
gradual  stiffening  and  straightening  that  took  place  in 
the  lines  of  chairs  and  tables  was  in  accord  with  the 
movement  towards  ancient  simplicity  which  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  time,  and  David’s  rigid  pencil  was  in 
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full  swing  some  years  before  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 
As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  degeneration  in  sound¬ 
ness  of  construction;  that  was  reserved  for  the  furni¬ 
ture  which  became  popular  among  the  nouveaux 
riches  of  the  Directory,  “  parvenus  without  taste, 
without  traditions,  who  mean  to  enjoy  as  rapidly  as 
possible  a  fortune  that  may  be  fragile,  and  make  the 
utmost  possible  display  of  it.  But  they  do  not  know 
the  art  of  spending  nobly,  like  a  grand  seigneur  or 
fermier  general  of  the  old  time,  who  set  a  high  value 
upon  fine  things;  they  bargain  and  are  stingy  in  giving 
their  orders;  for  them  work  must  be  done  quickly  and 
cheap.”  Is  there  net  a  lesson  for  us  to-day  in  sentences 
like  this,  and  have  we  not  a  reason  to  applaud  a  critic 
who  thus  sets  forth  in  the  words  of  Square,  “  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things?  ”  With  equal  directness  the 
advent  of  Napoleon,  as  it  affected  the  things  of  daily 
life,  is  explained;  we  see  his  policy  in  “  wanting  to 
have  about  him  a  solid  and  grandiose  luxury,  fitted 
to  give  a  lofty  impression  of  his  power  ”;  we  see 
national  pride  showing  itself  in  the  gilded  Victories 
poised  on  cabinets,  in  Egyptian  sphinxes  recording  the 
triumphs  of  ’98,  in  Roman  weapons  and  Greek  im¬ 
plements  which  summoned  up  visions  of  those  ancients 
whose  influence  on  France  Napoleon  saw  and  felt.  In 
the  sixty-four  plates  contained  in  this  book  we  see  the 
two  stvles  evolve  and  emerge.  At  first  there  is  little 
to  distinguish  the  period  of  Louis  XVI.  from  that  of  his 
predecessor,  for  Louis  XVI.  furniture  is  the  product 
of  evolution,  not  of  revolution.  But  how  fine  they  are, 
these  panels  and  cupboards,  these  buffets,  whatnots 
and  hanging  shelves.  How  satisfying  the  design 
and  workmanship.  Incidentally,  how  true  is  M.  de 
Felice’s  remark  that  the  invention  of  the  glass-fronted 
cupboard  or  the  etagfere  for  the  display  of  bibelots  is  a 
proof  of  the  advancing  luxury  of  the  age.  One  had 
never  thought  of  it;  yet  somehow  one  feels  as  if  one 
had  always  known  it.  And  so  on  with  everything  in 
the  book.  Some  new  light  on  social  habits,  some 
touch  which  calls  to  life  the  ways  and  uses  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  wall  be  found  in  almost  every  page;  w'hile  models 
such  as  our  slap-dash  generation  should  be  glad  to 
adopt  meet  us  in  the  plates.  Notice  how  perfect  in 
reticence  and  proportion  the  vitrine  is  on  pi.  10,  how 
admirable  in  its  lines  and  its  practical  value  the  bureau 
on  pi.  13,  or  the  commode  three  plates  further  on. 
Such  things  are  suited  to  our  English  taste;  the  chairs 
are  another  matter,  and  must  be  by  themselves;  and 
one  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  be  copied 
and  seen  by  all  men.  But  can  we  reproduce  models 
that  owe  their  quality  to  fine  design  and  perfect  work¬ 
manship?  Can  we  get  workmen  to  make  such  things, 
or  seasoned  wood  that  shall  not  bring  their  work  to 
shame?  If  the  modern  furniture  designer,  on  the  look 
out  for  beautiful  and  unhackneyed  things  wall  study  this 
book,  he  will  not  have  need  to  cover  poor  material  with 
futurist  dabs,  or  to  conceal  his  poverty  of  imagination 
by  the  violence  of  his  busy  curves  and  lines.  If  our 
modern  tables,  mirrors,  desks  and  wardrobes  could  re¬ 
capture  something  of  the  quiet  charm  lying  perdu  in 
these  pages,  our  lives  would  be  more  harmonious;  for 
the  Greeks  were  right  in  holding  that  things  of  beauty 
beget  minds  of  beauty.  At  this  centenary  of  the  death 
of  Keats,  shall  we  not  do  our  part,  and  call  on  those 
who  supply  our  daily  needs  to  give  us  noble  simplicity 
and  calmness  and  not  vulgar  eccentricity?  The  wisest 
step  towards  doing  so  will  be  to  read  M.  de  Felice’s 
little  book,  and  possess  ourselves  first  of  its  wisdom, 
and  then  ask  our  neighbours  to  get  it  that  the  gospel 
may  be  spread.  Then,  perhaps,  our  surroundings  may- 
take  on  a  less  sordid  tone,  and  even  our  press  receive 
a  lesson  in  the  reticence  which  it  lacks,  and  which  such 
a  book  as  this  may  help  to  foster. 


4  THE  AGE  OF  CLERKS. 

Great  Britain  in  the  Latest  Age.  By  A.  S.  Turberville 
and  F.  A.  Howe.  Murray.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Government  and  People.  By  Conrad  Gill  with  the 
collaboration  of  C.  W.  Valentine.  Methuen. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

BETWEEN  Bentham’s  day  and  that  of  the  Webbs, 
economic  theory  has  swung  from  one  extreme  of 
the  pendulum  to  the  other.  It  has  passed  from  the 
narrow  individualist  doctrine,  rigidly  limiting  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  to  an  all-prevailing  Socialism  that 
tries  to  regulate  the  citizen’s  every  action.  These  two 
little  books  enable  us  to  reckon  up  the  phases  of  the 
momentous  change.  They  differ  in  method,  since 
Messrs.  Turberville  and  Howe  survey  institutions 
mainly  on  their  historical  side,  while  Messrs.  Gill  and 
Valentine  start  with  the  Parish  Councils  and  work  up 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Such  a  sketch  is  un- 
historical,  of  course,  the  Parish  Councils  being  among 
the  most  recently  created  bodies  for  our  regimentation; 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  educating  the  student’s 
mind  from  a  consideration  of  things  near  him  up  to 
those  remote.  But  the  two  littLe  books,  if  unlike  in 
their  procedure,  agree  in  their  cheery  optimism.  Messrs. 
Turberville  and  Howe  triumphantly  point  out  that, 
though  liberty  of  conduct  has  perished,  yet  liberty  of 
thought  remains.  Messrs.  Gill  and  Valentine  adum¬ 
brate  a  day  when,  the  problem  of  making  a  living 
having  been  simplified,  “  the  chief  interests  of  most 
men  would  be  in  questions  of  religion,  philosophy, 
science  and  art.”  Well,  well  ! 

Bentham’s  ideas,  as  interpreted  by  the  faithful  few, 
were  indefensible  in  practice.  Macaulay,  who  im¬ 
bibed  them  with  his  undergraduate  tea,  thpugh  he  af¬ 
terwards  outgrew  them,  declared,  while  admonishing 
Southey,  that  every  householder  ought  to.  sweep  the 
street  outside  his  own  door.  But  whilejone  conscienti¬ 
ous  man  might  ply  the  broom,  nineteen  would  not,  and 
the  thoroughfare,  as  a  whole,  would  remain  covered 
with  mud  and  waste  paper.  Street  cleansing,  water- 
supply,  gas,  and  electricity,  are  obviously  matters  that 
require  regulation  by  the  community.  So,  again,  the 
individual  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources 
to  get  on  or  get  out.  Bentham’s  “  economic  man 
was  a  monstrosity,  and  the  notion  that  the  hindermost 
could  be  left  to  go  to  the  Devil  became  an  absurdity, 
when  applied  to  thousands  who  by  no  means  relished 
that  destinv-  But  the  presumption  is  that  historians 
of  the  theorizing  kind  have  a  good  deal  exaggerated 
the  influence  of  Bentham  and  his  disciples.  The 
Philosophic  Radicals  were  never  more  than  a  handful 
in  the  House,  reduced  after  a  while  to  Grote  and 
Molesworth,  and  eventually  to  extinction.  Their 
great  achievement  was  the  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1834, 
which  while  abolishing  a  pauperising  wastefulness, 
perpetrated  a  good  deal  of  administrative  brutality, 
which  was  righteously  exposed  by  Dickens  in  the  char¬ 
acters  of  Oliver  Twist  and  Betty-  Higden.  The  work- 
house  still  needs  improvement,  but  Parliament,  occu¬ 
pied  by  showier  schemes,  has  thus  far  neglected  the 
report  of  the  Commission  appointed  in  1905.  And, 
as  against  the  austerity  of  the  Philosophic  Radicals, 
many  of  them  large  employers  of  labour,  there  came 
into  play  the  philanthropic  spirit  that  turned  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  factories  and  workshops.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  was  no  trained  economist,  it  may  be  that  he  never 
read  a  line  of  Mill  in  his  life,  but  he  saw  that  men  and 
women  were  working  in  unhealthy  surroundings,  and 
that  children  were  monstrously  overdriven;  and  he  re¬ 
solved  that  such  things  should  not  be.  His  practical 
mind  did  more  for  working  class  amelioration,  as  we 
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call  it  nowadays,  than  all  the  writings  of  all  the  philo¬ 
sophers. 

The  country  undoubtedly  prospered,  while  the  game 
of  the  political  ins  and  outs  was  being  played  in  the 
traditional  way.  Competition  kept  down  prices;  and 
skilled  labour  had  a  free  market,  even  if  the  unskilled, 
as  at  the  London  Docks,  by  no  means  fared  sumptu¬ 
ously.  A  candid  survey  of  the  legislation  of  Glad¬ 
stone’s  earlier  ministries  must  result  in  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  far  from  revolutionary  in  temper;  in  fact, 
it  did  not  really  matter  whether  Liberals  or  Conserva¬ 
tives  were  in  powder,  except  in  the  sphere  of  foreign 
policy.  Then  came  Parnell’s  creation  of  a  militant 
Irish  party,  and  the  good  old  seesaw  was  upset. 
Thanks  to  Gladstone’s  blunders,  Lord  Salisbury 
propped  up  the  decrepit  affair  until  the  century  had 
closed,  but  then  Labour  raised  its  head,  and  principle 
departed  from  the  making  of  laws.  Campbell-Ban¬ 
nerman’s  capitulation  to  Keir  Hardyism  over  the 
Trades  Disputes  Bill  was  political  treachery  of  the 
basest  kind.  Since  that  black  day,  the  country  has 
been  governed  by  politicians  who  keep  themselves  in 
office  by  levying  blackmail  on  the  tax-paying  com¬ 
munity.  If  Labour  is  in  an  ugly  temper,  a  new  de¬ 
partment  is  promptly  created,  with  swarms  of  clerks 
filling  up  useless  forms,  and  hordes  of  flappers  punch¬ 
ing  superfluous  type-machines.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
clerks,  who  control  us  when  we  travel,  control  us  when 
we  eat,  control  us  when  we  drink,  and  pry  into  our 
private  concerns.  Mr.  Fisher’s  Education  Act,  in 
which  both  books  take  delight,  may  propagate  the 
breed,  since  its  tendency  is  to  put  the  young  to  schedule¬ 
making,  and  take  them  away  from  manual  labour.  The 
objective  of  these  departments  is  capital,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  has  tempted  reprisals,  by  entering  into 
commercial  combines  with  the  object  of  keeping  up 
the  prices  of  articles  of  general  consumption.  Still  the 
public  suffers  far  more  from;  a  legalised  minimum  wage, 
payment  for  overtime  recognised  by  the  State,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cynical  limitation  of  output  imposed  by 
the  trade  unions.  That  is  the  wickedest  and  most 
senseless  infliction  of  all. 

Messrs.  Gill  and  Valentine  give  enthusiastic  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  way  in  which  local  government  goes 
on,  the  energy  of  the-  committees  and  the  general 
survey  of  the  Councils.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten 
Mr.  John  Burns’s  descents  on  Poplar  and  other  locali¬ 
ties  where  financial  profligacy  ruled.  It  is  in  the  com¬ 
mittees  that  the  jobs  are  done,  and  the  Councils  in 
which  Labour  rules  pass  them  holus-bolus.  Again, 
the  Parliamentary  supervision  of  the  estimates  pre¬ 
sented  by  inflated  departments  is  the  merest  sham, 
cool  millions  being  voted  away  in  an  evening.  Messrs. 
Gill  and  Valentine  admit  that  a  sterner  eye  ought  to 
be  turned  on  these  outgoings,  but  they  ignore  the  fact 
that,  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stone, 
the  middle-class  is  being  crushed  out  of  existence.  The 
old  fable  about  the  belly  and  its  members  still  holds 
good. 

IN  MISTRAL’S  COUNTRY. 

A  Spring  Walk  in  Provence.  By  Archibald  Marshall. 
Collins.  15s.  net. 

T  is  a  familiar  saying  that  few  visitors  to  Brighton 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  beauties  that  lie  a  mile 
or  two  inland  amid  and  beyond  the  South  Downs. 
Similarly,  few  of  those  who  frolic  at  Nice  or  “  hustle  ” 
at  Marseilles  know  much  of  the  strange  country  and 
attractive  people  to  be  found  in  the  rear  of  that  familiar 
seaboard.  In  the  spring  of  1914  Mr.  Archibald 
Marshall  walked  across  Provence  from  Sospel  in  the 
east  to  Avignon  in  the  west  and  beyond  that  city  to 
Nlmes;  and  in  this  volume  he  gives  so  alluring  an 
account  of  his  experiences  that  some  readers  will  have 
the  dreadful  vision  of  a  resultant  wave  of  trippers 
surging  over  the  lovely  unspoilt  land.  Such  fears, 
however,  may  be  dismissed,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
The  European  tourist  of  to-day  is  a  gentleman  not  at 
all  responsive  to  the  lure  of  the  primitive  auberge,  the 
language  of  Provence,  or  a  remote  Roman  monu¬ 
ment.  So  long  as  he  can  get  to  the  links  and  casinos 
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of  his  “  Monte  ”  and  Nice,  he  is  not  likely  to  trouble 
himself  much  over  the  ruins  of  Les  Baux,  the  haunts 
the  joyous  King  Rene,  or  the  graces  of  the  Maison 
Carrie. 

Mr.  Marshall  had  visited  the  country  on  a  previous 
occasion,  and  his  sympathy  with  it  and  its  people  and 
history  is  of  the  right  kind.  Naturally  he  has  laid 
such  authorities  as  Sir  Theodore  Cook,  Professor  Okey, 
and  Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould  under  contribution.  He  has 
also  availed  himself  of  two  or  three  choice  “  bits  ”  in 
Henry  James’s  account  of  his  wanderings  in  this  part 
of  France,  while,  inevitably,  the  great  shade  of 
Mistral  broods  over  it  all.  But  Mr.  Marshall’s  taste, 
no  less  than  his  adventurous  spirit,  is  his  own.  We 
may  wish  that  he  could  have  dwelt  a  little  more  on  the 
Troubadours;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  which  we 
should  desire  omitted  to  leave  room  for  such  a  develop¬ 
ment.  His  chapter  on  Mistral  is  exceedingly  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  we  are  glad  to  read  his  sympathetic  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Mus6e  Arleten  at  Arles,  which  the  poet 
consciously  formed  to  be  his  own  memorial.  It  is 
soothing  to  compare  his  remarks  on  this  subject  with 
the  ill-bred  flippancies  which  lately  appeared  in  a 
London  newspaper  on  the  similar  Musde  Saint-Saens 
at  Dieppe.  Some  of  our  people  do,  indeed,  find  it  hard 
to  understand  French  customs,  or  to  see  how  admir¬ 
able  they  are,  even  though  they  may  not  always  be 
“  the  English  way.”  We  note  also  his  acceptance  of 
Sir  Theodore  Cook’s  interesting  theory  of  the  charm 
of  the  Maison  Carrie  as  lying  in  the  curve  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  straight  lines.  This  “  great  secret  of  the  ancient 
builders  ”  was,  it  appears,  not  suspected  until  it  was 
proved  on  the  Parthenon  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  “  In  the  Parthenon,”  according  to  Sir 
Theodore  Cook  (as  here  quoted),  “  the  curve  is  under 
four  inches  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet.  At 
Nlmes  (in  the  Maison  Carrie)  it  is  nearly  five  inches  in 
less  than  a  hundred  feet.”  Our  writers  proceed  to 
argue  that  the  reason  why  the  Maison  Carree  is  so 
eminently  pleasing,  while  the  Madeleine  in  Paris,  which 
is  a  strictly  mathematical  enlargement  of  it,  is  so  dull 
and  unsuccessful,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
lines  of  the  Madeleine  are  straight.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  hear  the  opinion  of  architectural  experts 
on  the  theory. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  many  well-selected  and, 
as  a  rule,  excellent  photographs.  We  wish  there  had 
been  one  showing  the  general  interior  of  the  grand 
church  of  St.  Maximin ;  but  those  of  the  fortress 
church  of  Saintes-Maries,  of  the  glorious  old  Pont  du 
Gard,  of  the  boy’s  head  in  marble  in  the  Musee  Lapi- 
daire  at  Arles,  which  so  charmed  Henry  James,  and  of 
the  ruins  of  Les  Baux,  are  very  welcome. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  EXCELSIS. 

Telephotography.  By  Cyril  F.  Lan-Davis,  F.R.P.S. 
Second  Edition.  Revised  by  Lionel  Barton 
Booth,  F.R.A..S.  Routledge.  3s.  6d.  net. 

T  is  always  satisfying  to  find  out  how  things  are 
done,  and  others  beside  photographers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  learn  from  this  little  book  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  great  advance  of  photography  in 
recent  years.  Merely  to  look  at  the  illustration  on 
page  1,  a  view  of  Mount  Kenya  taken  from  Nairobi 
ninety  miles  away  (the  italics  are  ours,  the  author 
being  content  with  the  bare  statement)  is  enough  to 
send  one  in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  hardly  anywhere 
is  that  knowledge  set  forth  quite  so  simply  or  so  clearly 
as  in  this  book.  The  author  is  one  of  the  losses  of 
the  war;  winner  of  the  head  scholarship  at  St.  Paul’s 
at  the  age  of  ten,  he  made  his  name  as  a  scientific 
expert  in  the  form  of  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  under 
the  late  Lord  Crawford,  F.R.S.,  and  not  only  worked 
hard  and  successfully  for  the  firm,  but  himself  took 
out  several  patents  for  improvements  in  photographic 
lenses,  specialising  in  telephotographic  lenses,  the 
principle  of  which  was'  hit  upon  almost  at  the  same 
time  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  in  England,  M.  A.  Duboscq  in 
France,  and  Dr.  A.  Miethe  in  Germany.  When  the 
war  broke  out  Lan-Davis,  having  already  taken  up 
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flying  as  a  bobby,  bought  an  aeroplane,  and  having 
taken  his  certificate  at  Brooklands,  volunteered  for  the 
Royal  Naval  Air  Reserve,  and  was  gazetted  lieutenant 
on  October  31st,  1914,  being  stationed  on  the  East 
Coast,  where  he  met  with  serious  injury  through  the 
explosion  of  a  bomb.  On  his  recovery,  finding  that 
his  bold  plans  of  a  counter-attack  on  the  German  air 
invaders  at  Yarmouth  met  with  no  support,  he  asked 
to  be  transferred,  and  was  lent  to  the  South  African 
Government  as  supervisor  of  the  construction  of  its 
aeroplanes  in  France.  From  there  he  wras  sent  to  our 
air  base  at  Imbros,  and  performed  valuable  service  in 
the  matter  of  air  photographs,  into  the  taking  of  which 
he  introduced  many  reforms.  A  few  days  after  he  was 
reported  missing,  and  so  another  invaluable  young  life 

_ he  was  born  in  1887 — was  cut  short,  and  another 

great  scientist  lost  to  England. 

To  return  to  telephotography,  the  principle  of  the 
lens  is  simple,  the  combination  at  varying  distances  of 
a  positive  and  a  negative  lens,  of  a  lens,  that  is  to  say, 
which  reflects  as  in  a  mirror,  and  one  which  gives  a 
real  image  on  a  piece  of  ground  glass  placed  at  its 
focus.  This  simple  device  at  once  enormously  in¬ 
creased  the  focal  lens  and  produced  an  immensely 
greater  power  of  magnification  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  length,  and  therefore  the  un¬ 
wieldiness,  of  the  telescope.  This  discovery  at  once 
made  it  possible  to  reproduce  objects  at  a  distance  on 
a  scale  and  with  an  accuracy  hitherto  undreamt  of,  and 
its  value  for  geographical  survey,  astronomical  study, 
and  architectural  detail  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
In  clear  and  simple  language  the  author  takes  us 
through  the  various  applications  of  this  principle,  and 
the  book  is  not  of  technical  value  only,  but  of  real 
interest,  the  revision,  as  its  editor  modestly  points  out, 
being  almost  confined  to  the  chapter  dealing  with  com¬ 
mercial  types  of  telephoto-lenses.  To  contrast  the 
different  views  taken  with  the  ordinary  camera  with 
those  taken  from  the  same  standpoint  with  the  Adon 
and  other  telephoto-lenses  is  to  realise  what  a  revelation 
these  lenses  are,  and  how  valuable  a  work  is  being 
done  for  science  and  the  world  in  the  workshops  of 
our  greater  commercial  firms.  The  concluding 
chapter  on  Simple  Measurements  and  Calculations  will 
be  found  of  practical  value  by  the  most  unmathe- 
matical.  To  say  this  of  a  technical  handbook  is  the 
highest  praise  that  the  reviewer  can  give. 

A  WOMAN  OF  SORTS. 

To  be  a  Woman.  By  Clare  Elstob.  Erskine 
Macdonald.  7s.  6d.  net. 

WE  are,  we  confess,  a  little  puzzled  by  the  author’s 
preface  to  this  volume,  with  its  minatory  state¬ 
ment  relating  apparently  to  the  heroine,  Jane  Blore, 
“  To  be  altruistic  in  this  world  is  really  fatal— to  the 
human  being  who  practises  it  !  ”  It  would  never 
have  occurred  to  us  to  describe  Jane  as  altruistic.  The 
further  assurance  that  “  anyone  being  dubbed  eccen¬ 
tric  .  .  .’’is  necessarily  “  of  superior  clay,”  does  not, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  entirely  convince  us,  and  in 
any  case  seems  to  be  here  inapplicable.  We  doubt 
whether  working-class  public  opinion  would  label  as 
eccentric  a  woman  who,  having  been  turned  out  of 
doors  by  an  exceptionally  brutal  husband,  forms  an 
irregular  alliance  with  a  lover  of  milder  mood.  In  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  Jane’s  subsequent  career  as  an  unwedded 
war  widow  with  a  child  on  her  hands,  we  are  required 
to  accept  the  fact  of  her  involuntary  attraction  for 
wealthy  and  unprincipled  males.  But  even  if  we  grant 
this,  the  question  of  eccentricity  scarcely  seems  to 
arise.  We  are  so  far  from  being  thoroughly  emanci¬ 
pated  that  we  cannot  even  discern  this  quality  in  her 
ultimate  preference  for  the  strenuous  calling  of  ’bus 
conductress.  One  main  thesis  of  the  book  would-seem 
to  be  the  moral  superiority  of  professional  to  amateur 
vice ;  the  first  being  symbolised  in  the  person  of  the 
heroine,  the  second  by  certain  artistic  circles  located 
mainly  in  Chelsea.  There  are  one  or  two  pleasant 
characters,  a  good  deal  of  smart  writing,  and  a  few 
.shrewd  remarks. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  GALLI-CURCI  GRAMOPHONE  RECORDS.— We  had 
occasion  recently  to  explain  how  it  is  that  America  monopolises 
all  the  best  opera  singers  of  the  day,  including  the  famous  Mme. 
Galli-Curci,  whom  the  Transatlantic  critics  consider  the  greatest 
living  soprano.  So  much,  indeed,  has  been  written  about  this 
coloratura  artist — so  much  that  separates  her  by  the  breadth  of 
a  continent  from  clever  but  self-exploiting  prime  donne  such  as 
Miss  Mary  Garden  and  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar — that  English 
admirers  of  good  singing  may  well  be  curious  to  hear  what 
Mme.  Galli-Curci ’s  voice  and  art  are  like.  A  few  years  ago 
this  could  only  have  been  done  by  a  journey  to  New  York  or 
Chicago.  To-day  it  is  easy  ;  we  have  been  listening  to  Mme. 
Galli-Curci  on  the  gramophone  records  made  by  the  Victor 
Company  in  New  York  and  sold  by  the  Gramophone  Company 
over  here.  It  has  been  a  delightful  and  satisfying  experience. 

This  Italian  soprano  can  only  be  described  in  plain  English 
as  a  very  great  artist.  It  is  a  positive  relief  to  know  that  there 
exists  at  this  moment  a  vocal' virtuose  of  her  calibre,  possessed 
of  gifts  and  traditions  that  bring  her  so  directly  into  line  with 
the  typical  soprano  leggiero  of  the  operatic  pa$t.  Naturally  we 
can  only  speak  of  what  the  gramophone  tells  us,  except  that 
the  warmth  and  animation  of  her  singing  and  the  vigour. of  her 
diction  betoken  a  vivacious  actress.  Enough,  however,  for  the 
present  is  the  welcome  evidence  that  the  powers  of  Mme.  Galli- 
Curci  have  not  been  over-stated.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  analyse 
and  compare  her  rendering  of  familiar  arias  with  those  of 

artists  whom  one  has  seen  on  the  stage.  Nothing  is  to  be 

gained  by  hazarding  an  opinion  whether  she  is  as  good  as  Melba 
or  Tetrazzini,  or  to  what  extent  her  voice  and  method  recall 
those  of  Patti.  Unfortunately  the  last  of  the  divas  made  gramo¬ 
phone  records  too  late  in  her  own  life  and  too  soon  in  that  of 

the  invention  for  the  results  to  be  wholly  worthy  of  either. 

None  but  a  singer  trained  in  the  best  Italian  school,  who  had 
received  the  infinite  care  of  a  patient  and  experienced  teacher, 
could  have  acquired  this  amazing  variety  -of  gifts  (apart  from 
a  compass  of  two  and  a  half  octaves)  ranging  from  perfect 
breath  control  and  impeccable  scales  to  brilliant  arpeggi  and 
staccati  up  to  the  E  and  F  in  alt.  If  we  were  to  offer  a  criti¬ 
cism,  it  would  be  that  the  singer,  marvellously  as  she  executes  her 
cadenzas  in  pieces  like  the  ‘  Shadow  Song  ’  from  ‘  Dinorah, 
betrays  a  tendency  to  over-elaborate  them  ;  or,  as  in  the  ‘  Char- 
mant  oiseau,’  to  adopt  a  too  deliberate  tempo  because  she  only 
sings  one  verse  ;  or,  in  a  Spanish  song,  so  to  darken  her  timbre 
that  it  makes  her  elsewhere  faultless  intonation  fall  a  trifle 
below  the  true  pitch.  But  these,  after,  all,  are  comparative 
trifles.  A  few  more  artists  of  Mme.  Galli-Curci’s  grade,  and 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  a  decline  in  the  art  of  singing. 

THE  LONDON  CHORAL  SOCIETY.— It  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  sorry  for  a  conductor  whom  fate  had  relentlessly  pur¬ 
sued  into  the  awkward  corner  occupied  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fagge  at 
Queen’s  Hall  one  night  last  week.  He  made  one  mistake,  how¬ 
ever.  He  should  have  taken  the  audience  into  his  confidence 
before  the  concert  began.  Perhaps  he  had  hopes  that  the  young 
lady  who  undertook  the  soprano  solos  in  Beethoven’s  ‘  Mount 
of  Olives  ’  might  have  acquitted  herself  respectably  enough,  as 
substitute  for  Miss  Carrie  Tubb,  for  the  effort  to  pass  muster 
without  comment.  It  was  too  bad  for  that,  however,  and  Mr. 
Fagge  had  no  alternative  but  to  turn  round  and  apologise  to  his 
audience,  which  showed,  throughout  the  evening,  a  great  deal 
of  patience.  The  Mass  in  D  is  not  the  “  impossible  ”  work  to 
perform  that  some  people  would  have  us  believe — witness  notable 
instances  in  the  past  under  Richter  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  and  at 
the  Leeds  and-  Birmingham  Festivals  ;  but  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
treated  lightly.  Soloists  may  fall  out  of  line  at  any  time  ;  that 
is  a  misfortune,  not  a  crime.  But  the  choir  'that  attacks  this 
work  must  be  strong  in  numbers,  well-balanced,  and  familiar 
with  every  note.  The  orchestra  must  not  play  listlessly  and 
carelessly,  as  if  it  were  half  asleep,  as  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  did  the  other  night. 
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SPORT 

IN  the  Boat  Race,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  crew 
which  comes  on  last  has  the  last  laugh.  But  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  Cambridge  belied  all  rumours  of  staleness 
and  won  a  hard  fought  struggle.  As  was  evident  from 
their  trials,  neither  side  had  any  appreciable  advantage 
over  the  other  in  speed,  and  Cambridge  owed  their  vic¬ 
tory  to  their  better  style.  Through  this  they  were  able 
to  hold  the  Oxford  crew,  though  rowing  all  the  time  a 
slightly  lower  rate  of  strokes  to  the  minute,  and  it 
was  this  fact  which  just  made  the  difference  when 
the  final  spurt  was  due.  Mr.  Hartley  deserves  all 
praise  for  thus  keeping  his  crew  with  plenty  in  hand, 
and  for  refusing  to  be  flurried  when  Oxford  took  the 
lead. 

Last  year  Oxford  atoned  for  their  defeat  on  the 
Thames  by  winning  the  Sports  on  the  same  day.  This 
year  they  had  their  Golf  victory  to  console  them.  A 
win  of  twelve  matches  to  three  leaves  no  room  for  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  have  an  un¬ 
usually  powerful  team.  Mr.  Tolley  is  nothing  if  not 
erratic,  but  he  has  a  temperament  which  declines  to  be 
disturbed,  and  on  Wednesday,  after  a  pitiable  begin¬ 
ning,  he  played  wonderful  golf  and  beat  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phries  by  9  and  8.  Mr.  Malik,  the  Indian,  who  during 
the  war  served  in  the  Flying  Corps,  won  by  the  same 
enormous  margin  against  Mr.  Prowse.  Mr.  Goadby, 
for  Cambridge,  played  well  both  in  the  singles  and 
foursomes. 

The  Frenchmen  almost  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
English  fifteen’s  unbeaten  record  on  Easter  Monday. 
It  was  unexpected  indeed  that  it  should  be  the  French 
who  were  to  hold  a  hitherto  unheld  pack,  for  France’s 
forwards  had  previously  been  erratic  and  far  from 
cohesive.  The  merest  inch  more  than  once  stood 
between  France  and  victory,  and  she  deserves  much 
praise  for  her  display.  The  work  of  M.  Clement 
at  full  back  was  magnificent,  better  indeed  than  Mr. 
Cumberlege’s,  and  he  thoroughly  deserved  the  applause 
he  won.  The  English  team — the  finest  for  many 
years — comes  through  the  season  unbeaten,  an  achieve¬ 
ment  to  be  proud  of.  If  the  Selection  Committee 
exercise  due  care,  feed  their  men  on  frame-food  for 
breakfast,  wrap  them  in  cotton  wool,  and  send  them 
to  bed  at  eight,  they  may  produce  an  equally  in¬ 
vincible  fifteen  next  season.  But  such  a  success  would 
not  be  worth  winning,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
players  themselves  deplore  the  over-care  of  their 
sponsors. 

Never  was  a  victory  more  admirably  received.  Natur¬ 
ally,  the  huge  assembly  was  almost  entirely  French,  and 
roared  mightily  over  French  successes,  but  they  could 
cheer  England  too,  and  on  the  whole,  the  result  seemed 
popular.  The  scenes  in  the  little  Paris  suburb,  both 
before  and  after  the  game,  were  unprecedented.  Never 
has  the  peace  of  the  Rue  de  la  Fraternity  been  so  shat¬ 
tered  as  by  the  thousands  tramping  to  and  from  the 
Stade.  The  trains  after  the  match  were  also  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  sight,  thronged  both  inside  and  out  with 
agitated  sportsmen,  who  hung  on  to  the  door  handles, 
lined  the  footboards,  and  had  even  climbed  in  scores 
to  the  roofs.  There  had  been  no  chatrce  for  the  usual 
Rugby  “  Three  cheers  !  ”  at  the  end  of  the  game,  for 
the  moment  the  whistle  sounded  the  crowd  surged  on 
to  the  ground  to  cheer  the  English  and  shoulder  the 
French  players. 

The  London  Rugby  season  is  nearing  its  end,  but 
Richmond  look  like  lasting  to'  the  finish.  On  top  of 
their  defeats  of  Blackheath  and  Guy’s,  there  came  on 
Saturday  last  a  win  over  a  fairly  strong  Services’  team, 
which  included  the  two  Scottish  Internationals,  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  and  Thomson,  by  16  points  to  14.  On  the 
run  of  the  forward  game  the  margin  might  have  been 
wider,  but  careless  defence  gave  the  Services  two  rather 
soft  tries,  and  Mr.  Thomson  dropped  a  fine  penalty  goal 
from  near  the  half-way  line  and  touch.  With  an  eight 


points’  lead  and  Mr.  Millet,  who  played  at  three-quarter, 
off  the  field  with  concussion,  it  looked  a  good  thing  for 
the  Services.  He  returned,  however,  to  decide  matters 
by  converting,  at  the  second  attempt,  a  try  secured  by 
the  mighty  Col.  Lawless,  the  referee  having  negatived 
the  first,  because  the  Services  came  on  after  the 
whistle  had  gone  for  “  no  charge.”  The  two  stand-off 
halves,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Wayte,  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  themselves,  but  on  both  sides  the  centres 
fumbled. 

That  eternal  question,  What  will  win  the  Derby,  is 
the  more  difficult  to  answer  correctly  because  the 
strongest  suspicion  exists  that  on  several  occasions  of 
late  years  the  best  horse  in  the  race  has  been  beaten 
This  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  underhand  dealing. 
If  in  Turf  phraseology  there  are  times  when  horses  are 
not  “  out  ”  in  handicaps  and  minor  events,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  they  are  all  trying  in  the  Derby 
But  bad  luck  is  believed  to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  failures  of  colts  who  ought  to  have  won.  In  1913 
Shogun  was  blocked  in  the  rails  and— by  reason  of  the 
disqualification  of  Craganour — Aboyeur  was  credited 
with  winning;  in  1909  Bayardo  stood  out  from  the  other 
three-year-olds,  but  a  horse  fell  in  front  of  him,  threw 
him  out  of  his  stride  and — much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  lieges — Minoru  won;  though  the  best  jockey  of  the 
day,  Maher,  was  secured  for  Llangwm  in  1908,  he  rode 
a  very  bad  race  and  the  unconsidered  Signorinetta  was 
victorious  at  100  to  1;  in  1905  Jardy  was  suffering  from 
fever,  whereby  Cicero  benefited. 

As  the  season  advances,  however,  and  horses  who 
are  to  run  in  the  Derby,  if  all  goes  well  with  them, 
come  out  for  other  races,  it  is  possible  to  form  opinions 
about  those  who  apparently  have  chances.  That  Mr. 
Curzon’s  Our  Prince  can  have  none  seemed  to  be  de¬ 
monstrated  when  those  who  had  laid  odds  on  him  for 
the  Union  Jack  Stakes  at  Liverpool  lost  their  money. 
There  had,  indeed,  been  very  little  foundation  for  the 
idea  that  Our  Prince  was  a  Derby  horse,  but  two  colts 
can  meet  next  week  at  Newbury  to  whom  the  descrip¬ 
tion  may  apply.  Mr.  Whineray’s  Leighton  and  Sir 
Henry  Bird’s  Monarch  are  engaged  in  the  Greenham 
Stakes,  the  race  in  which  King  Edward’s  Minoru  first 
made  his  mark  as  a  three-year-old.  If  there  were 
really  any  betting  on  the  Derby,  the  two  named  would 
be  at  the  head  of  affairs;  as  it  is  they  are  vaguely  set 
down  as  favourites.  Should  they  meet  on  Friday, 
that  index  of  general  opinion,  “  the  market,”  will  show 
that  there  is  thought  to  be  little  to  choose  between 
them.  But  though  Monarch  has  the  better  record,  as 
winner  of  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  there  may  be  higher 
possibilities  about  the  other. 

So  far  in  the  match  for  the  chess  championship,  with 
one  exception,  Dr.  Lasker  and  Senor  Capablanca  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  ‘‘drawing  masters,”  to  use 
a  term  applied  to  a  well-known  German  chess-player 
who  took  no  risks.  ‘‘Safety  first,”  that  is  the  point.  In 
such  a  fight  by  well-matched  adversaries  the  brillian¬ 
cies  which  may  force  a  win,  but  may  equally  lead  to 
irrevocable  disaster  are  not  common.  The  exchange 
of  a  minor  piece  for  two  pawns  is  a  speculation  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  more  frequently  exploited  in  the  future. 
But  it  will  have  to  be  worked  out  by  amateurs  who  can 
afford  to  take  sporting  chances. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  is  still  developing 
rapidly,  and  motor-cars  and  cycles,  motor-boats  and 
aeroplanes,  are  all  playing  their  part  in  the  sporting 
world.  Last  week,  at  Brooklands,  a  car  fitted  with  a 
600  h.p.  aero-engine,  attained  the  remarkable  speed 
of  120  m.p.h.  This  is  faster  than  many  aeroplanes, 
and  good  nerves  are  necessary  to  control  a  machine 
travelling  at  this  rate.  The  Royal  Aero  Club  are  ar- 
rangingseveral  flying  contests  for  the  summer,  and 
the  Aerial  Derby,  as  it  is  strangely  called,  will  probably 
produce  some  record  speeds.  But  from  the  spectators’ 
point  of  view,  such  contests  are  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  aerial  positions  even  approximately 
from  the  ground. 
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MOG  MEGONE 

A  Romance  of  the  Early  Sett. era  in  North  America. 

By  MAY  WYNNE.  One  of  the  best  stories  from  the 
pen  of  this  popular  author.  Cr.  8vo.  Cloth,  7/6  net. 

THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVER  FAILED 

A  powerful  tale  of  adventure  in  Australia,  America  and 
England.  By  ARTHUR  E.  STILWEUL.  Cr.  8vo. 
Cloth,  7/6  net. _ 


9  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.  2. 


SOME  WILD  WEST  NOVELS. 


By  WILLIAM  MCLEOD  RAINE 

THE  YUKON  TRAIL 
STEVE  YEAGi R 

By  CYRUS  T.  BRADY. 

ARIZONA 

RICHARD  THE  BRAZEN 

By  JAMES  HENDRYX 

THE  GUN  BRAND 
CONNIE  MORGAN  IN  ALASKA 
THE  PROMISE 

By  GEO.  GOODCHILD 

TIGER’S  CUB 

By  DAVID  BELASCO 

THE  GIRL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 

Attractive  picture  jackets.  Send  jor  latest  list. 


7/6  net 
7/6  net 

2/-  net 
2/-  net 

2/-  net 
2/-  net 
2/-  net 

2/-  net  and  3/6  net 

2/-  net 


TARROLDS 

J  publishers  (london)  ltd. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country* 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 

JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bonght  or  valued. 

Telephone)  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph!  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 
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THE  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  LTD. 

GREAT  INCREASE  IN  PREMIUMS. 

1  he  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  23rd  inst.  at  the 
offices  of  the  Corporation,  Hamilton  House,  E.C.,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  that  they  might  be  considered  very  satisfactory, 
though,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  good  as  those  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  revenue  account  showed  that  the  premiums  amounted 
to  £6,799,865,  against  £5,655,761 — an  increase  of  £1,144,104. 

Their  great  increase  in  premiums  had  been  derived  from  all 
classes  of  business,  and  from  every  country  where  they  operated. 
The  largest  increase  was  in  the  United  States.  The  gross  interest 
earned  showed  a  considerable  increase,  and  was  sufficient  to  pay 
not  only  the  dividend  on  the  old  shares,  but  also  the  dividend  on 
the  new  shares  issued  to  the  Clerical,  Medical,  and  General  Life 
Assurance  Society. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  most 
striking  feature  was  the  amount  of  .£448,492  paid  for  taxes, 
equal  to  6.6  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  as  against  only 
from  i£  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  in  pre-war  days.  He  thought 
the  limit  of  taxation  had  probably  been  reached,  but  if  not  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether  the  time 
had  not  come  when  a  portion  should  be  passed  on  to  the  policy 
holders. 

The  policy  of  the  board,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  losing 
their  Workmen’s  Compensation  and  Liability  Insurance  business 
by  reason  of  State  competition  in  various  countries,  had  been  to 
build  up  other  branches  of  the  insurance.  They  had  started  fire 
insurance  thirteen  years  ago,  and  three  years  ago  marine  insur¬ 
ance,  and  last  year  they  had  obtained  power  to  do  life  insurance, 
and  had  become  interested  in  the  Clerical,  Medical,  and  General 
Life  Insurance  Society,  a  company  of  the  highest  standing,  by 
acquiring  all  but  130  of  its  shares. 

With  a  company  like  the  Merchants  Marine  for  the  transaction 
of  the  marine  business  and  another  like  the  Clerical  and  Medical 
and  General  Life  Insurance  Society  to  cater  for  life  assurance, 
he  felt  that,  with  their  own  enormous  organisation,  they  would 
be  able  to  meet  competition  in  any  field,  and  to  supply  the  best 
sendees  of  any  insurance  corporation  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sir  Philip  H.  Waterlow,  Bart.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 


LONDON  AND  THAMES 
HAVEN  OIL  WHARVES. 

The  Twenty-third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  London 
and  Thames  Haven  Oil  Wharves,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  on  March  22nd,  Sir  Owen 
Philipps,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.  (chairman  of  the  company),  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  :  Our  issued  share  capital  is  now  fully  paid  up, 
and  our  total  capital  and  reserve  now  amount  to  over  £630,000, 
whilst  there  are  no  debentures.  When  1  became  chairman  of 
the  company,  about  21  years  ago,  the  total  paid-up  capital  was 
£15,000,  and  at  that  time  there  were  £30,000  debentures  out¬ 
standing,  so  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the  interval. 

As  public  wharfingers  this  company  is  in  very  much  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  goods  as  bankers  are  to  money.  When 
I  tell  you  that  property  is  placed  in  our  keeping  of  a  market 
value  amounting  at  some  times  to  over  £20,000,000  sterling,  you 
you  will  readily  appreciate  that  financial  strength  and  stability 
are  essential  in  order  that  we  may  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
clients  whose  goods  we  handle. 

The  profit  available  at  the  end  of  the  year  under  review  is 
£102,278,  as  compared  with  £89,430  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
twelve  months,  or  an  increase  of  £13,000  over  the  latter  period. 
After  allowing  for  the  payment  of  the  same  dividend  as  last 
year,  namely,  10  per  cent.,  free  of  income  tax,  but  on  the  in¬ 
creased  capital,  and  adding  £25,000  to  reserve,  there  remains 
£55,050  to  carry  forward,  against  £51,668  last  year.  I  think 
this  is  a  result  of  which  we  may  justly  feel  proud. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  this  company  steadily  prosperous.  In 
large  measure  the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  rendered  to  our  clients,  our  financial  stability  and  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  upon'  which  the  company’s  business 
is  carried  on.  We  are  also  fortunate  in  having  loyal,  zealous 
and  contented  employees. 

Our  company  did  not  attain  the  position  it  occupies  to-day 
by  any  chance  wave  of  prosperity.  Its  development  has  been 
steady  and  progressive.  In  the  first  completed  period  of  the 
company’s  existence,  namely,  the  seven  months  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1898,  the  total  bulk  of  products  landed  was  about 
2,000  tons.  In  1904  the  total  was  83,000  tons;  in  1910, 
158,000  tons;  in  1916,  479,000  tons;  and  in  1920,  881,000  tons. 
(Applause.)  Of  this  total  of  881,000  tons  for  the  past  year  our 
Thames  Haven  charges  on  account  of  services  rendered  for  land¬ 
ing,  handling,  rental  and  delivery  of  the  goods  amounted  to  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  ^d.  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Adams  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 


_ 2  April  192) 

BOOKS,  Etc. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Belloc’s  Book  of 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  1913,  10s.  6d.  ;  Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3  vols.,  25s.  ;  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  Select  Works,  8  vols.,  £2  2s.  od.  ;  Debrett’s  Peerage  1915, 
as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  ;  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  *  London,’  10  vols., 
£12  12s.  od.  ;  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols., 
£25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  (Traill’s  Social 
England),  profusely  illus.,  6  vols.,  handsome  set,  half  morocco. 
£6  6s.  ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus.  by  Hugh 
Thomson,  30s.  ;  Carmen,  illus.  by  Rend  Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe, 
30s.  ;  Rupert  Brooke’s  John  Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama, 
7s.  6d.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works,  2  vols.,  £2  10s.  ; 
Hoppd’s  Studies  from  the  Russian  Ballet,  15  beautiful  Studies, 
6s.,  pub.  21s.  ;  Thackeray’s  Works,  26  vols.,  Caxton  Pub.  Co., 
£4  4s.  ;  Story  of  the  Nations,  65  vols.,  fine  set,  £10  10s.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a  list  of 
books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


NEW  EUROPE.— FOR  SALE,  1  Vol.,  bound,  Oct.,  1916,  to 
I  an.,  1917;  unbound,  July  to  Dec.,  1919,  Jan.  to  April,  1918; 
April,  May  missing.  Miss  PHILLIMORE,  Shiplake  House, 
Henley-on-Thames. 


OUTLINES  of  SPEECHES  for  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL, 
and  OTHER  OCCASIONS  by  Charles  Seymour,  10s.  6d. 
net  (postage  yd.).  From  Simpkin  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  4, 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C.4,  and  Booksellers.  For  syllabus  of 
Private  Lessons  in  Speaking  Without  Manuscript.  Address  Mr. 
Chas.  Seymour,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  446  (West)  Strand,  London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TYPEWRITERS— THREE  FOR  SALE:  Remington,  £23; 
Underwood,  £25;  Monarch,  £21.  All  latest  models.  Un¬ 
soiled.  Closing  estate.  Bargains.  Cost  nearly  double. 
Approval  willingly.  Also  quantity  Paper,  Envelopes,  etc.  Also 
two  Duplicators,  as  new,  60s.  each,  complete.  “  MULTO, ” 
Arcade,  Northampton. 


RIDAY  CLUB. 

Paintings  Drawings  Sculpture  &  Applied  Arts 
April  4th  to  30th  (all  day  Sats)  Admission  l/3d. 
MANSARD  GALLERY 

Heal  &  Son,  Ltd.  195  Tottenham  Court  Road)  W. 


MUSIC. 


AEOLIAN  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

L1ZABETH  NICOL. 

VOCAL  RECITAL. 

At  the  Piano,  ALBERT  VISETTI  and  S.  LIDDLE. 
Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.  and  3s. 

I  BBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

AURITZ  MELCHIOR 

and  RECITAL  of  SONGS 

HOLGER  HANSEN.  and  GLUNTARNE. 

(Swedish  Students’  Duets.) 
At  the  Piano  -  -  HAROLD  CRAXTON. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 
AEOLIAN  HALL. 

SATURDAY,  April  9th,  at  3. 


WINIFRED  CHRISTIE. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
WINIFRED  CHRISTIE. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.L  Gerrard  5564. 


WILL  READERS  OF 

The  Saturday  Review 


who  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  their 
copy  of  the  paper  regularly  kindly  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  Publisher  at 

9,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  WC.2. 
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R-M-S-P 

NEWYORK 
SERVICE 

BY  THE  “O”  STEAMERS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

18,  MOORGATE  STRBET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 

Estbd.  SOCIETY  1849 

The  Largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  Empire. 

ASSETS  £43.00OC0OO.  ANNUAL  INCOME  £6,250,000. 

MODERATE  PREMIUMS 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES 

EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR 

Whole  Life  Policies,  20  years  in  force,  show  average  increase  of 
the  sum  assured  by  Bonus  exceeding  50  per  cent. 

Endowment  Assurance  Results  also  unsurpassed, 

37,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 


If  you  under-insure  your  home  and  have 
a  fire  the  loss  falls  upon  yourself. 

If  you  under-insure  your  life  the  loss 
falls  upon  your  wife  and  family.  .'. 

PROTECT  YOUR  FAMILY” 

by  affecting  a 

LIFE  POLICY  and  a  FIRE  POLICY 

WITH  j  THE 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 


The  Reliable  Femlly  Medicine 
with  over  60  Years’  Reputation 


The  Best  Remedy  known  for 


Always  ask  /or  a 


“Dr.  COLLIS  BROWNE" 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 


Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DlABBHtEA,  COLIC,  and 
other  Bowel  Complaints. 


Of  all  Chemists,  1/3  and  3/-. 


A  True  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT. 


THEBE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


INSURANCE 

EVERY  other  person  in  this  country  is  assured  in 
the  industrial  branch  of  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Company,  and  on  the  average  pays  3d.  per  week, 
equal  to  13s.  a  year.  Not  even  the  Government  lays 
such  a  vast  number  of  the  population  under  direct  con- 
tiibution.  At  the  recent  general  meeting  of  the  share¬ 
holders  the  Chairman  was  able  to  boast  that  the  total 
income  of  the  Company  for  1920  was  rather  more  than 
the  Government  in  each  of  the  few  years  preceding  the 
War  considered  sufficient  to  spend  on  the  British  Army. 

For  this  draft  on  their  earnings,  policy-holders  are 
guaranteed  a  sum  which  more  or  less  defrays  their 
funeral  expenses.  When  industrial  assurance  was 
mooted  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  it  was  generally 
condemned  as  unsound  on  the  ground  of  the  enormous 
cost  involved  in  collecting  premiums  weekly.  But 
these  critics  did  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
cancellation  of  policies  through  non-payment  of 
premiums  would  steadily  release  the  assurers  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  their  liabilities.  After  a  few  early 
years  of  struggle  the  Prudential  became  a  most  profit¬ 
able  concern  and  built  up  a  financial  position  of  great 
strength. 

But  they  are  shrewd  and  farseeing  men  at  Holborn 
Bars,  and  have  not  allowed  their  seeming  triumphs  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  industrial  assurance,  as  origin¬ 
ally  planned  and  carried  on,  could  not  survive  undis¬ 
turbed.  For  a  long  period  past  various  improvements 
have  been  introduced;  otherwise  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living,  necessitating  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
remuneration  of  their  numerous  staff,  would  probably 
have  placed  the  Company  in  a  difficult  situation.  In¬ 
surance  is  not  one  of  those  things  where  higher  costs 
can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  for  policies  are  con¬ 
tracts  with  unalterable  terms.  Of  course,  new  as¬ 
surances  can  be  granted  in  accordance  with  changed 
conditions,  but  any  diminution  in  benefits  would  seri¬ 
ously  prejudice  new  business. 

A  few  years  ago  monthly  premiums  were  inaugu¬ 
rated  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  industrial  assur¬ 
ance,  and  the  bulk  of  the  new  business  is  done  under 
these  tables,  the  proportion  for  last  year  being  77  per 
cent.  They  are  rapidly  transforming  the  nature  of  the 
operations  in  the  industrial  branch,  and  already  con¬ 
stitute  41  per  cent,  of  its  total  premium  income.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  they  are  far  larger  amounts 
than  die  old  type  of  policies,  for  the  premiums  for  new 
policies  in  1920  averaged  nearly  8d.  weekly  against 
2^d.  in  1910.  '  This  indicates  that  the  working  classes 
are  devoting  at  least  a  part  of  their  ampler  resources 
to  the  form  of  thrift  represented  by  life  assurance. 

Tendencies  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  issue  of  weekly  payment  policies,  and  their 
disappearance  will  not  be  regretted.  While  monthly 
premium  policies  are  a  great  improvement,  they  are 
never  likely  to  produce  really  satisfactory  results.  In¬ 
creased  wages  for  those  engaged  in  the  business  have 
nullified  to  a  considerable  extent  the  advantages  an¬ 
ticipated  on  their  introduction.  The  supreme  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Prudential  has  been  that  it  has  inculcated 
habits  of  thrift  among  that  section  of  the  community 
generally  inclined  to  improvidence.  Having  educated 
the  wage-earning  classes  to  the  point  of  saving  syste¬ 
matically  to  meet  monthly  payments,  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  carry  the  process  a  stage  further  to  quar¬ 
terly  payments. 

Eightpence  weekly — last  year’s  average  premium  for 
new  industrial  policies — equals  nearly  35s.  a  yeai , 
which,  if  paid  in  quarterly  instalments,  would  suffice 
under  an  ordinary  non-piofit  endowment  assurance  to 
secure  for  a  man  aged  30  approximately  £75  at  death, 
or  at  the  age  of  65.  Two  or  more  industrial  policies  are, 
as  a  rule,  held  in  one  family,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  the  present  payments  of  the  working  classes,  if 
economically  managed,  would  produce  considerable 
sums  on  the  death  or  old  age  of  the  bread-winner. 
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MAPPIN  AND  WEBB 

(GOLDSMITHS,  SILVERSMITHS  AND  JEWELLERS). 

Presiding  on  the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  meeting  of  Mappin  and  Webb, 
Ltd.  (Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  and  Jewellers),  Mr.  William 
Harris  said  that  when  they  met  a  year  ago  he  told  the  share¬ 
holders  that  the  balance  sheet  then  presented  was  the  finest  ever 
issued  by  the  company,  but  that  which  they  were  now  considering 
was  even  better.  They  were  paying  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent., 
writing  off  the  balance  of  the  expenses  of  the  new  issue  of  shares, 
amounting  to  £(20,803,  transferring  £(20,000  to  the  general  re¬ 
serve,  which  would  raise  that  fund  to  ,£50,000,  reducing  the 
goodwill  account  by  £(10,000,  and  carrying  forward  the  substan¬ 
tial  sum  of  £(38,490.  He  was  sure  these  figures  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  satisfaction.  All  their  establishments  had  contributed 
to  the  profits  of  the  year.  The  London  houses,  Sheffield,  Paris, 
Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  Biarritz,  Rome,  Lausanne,  Buenos  Aires, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Johannesburg,  and  Montreal  had  all 
helped  to  this  splendid  result. 

The  sales  and  profits  for  the  year  1920  were  the  highest  ever 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  company,  the  profits  being  nearly 
double  what  they  were  in  1913.  Much  of  this  magnificent  result 
was  due  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Walter 
Mappin,  Mr.  Herbert  Mappin,  Mr.  Stanley  Mappin,  and  Mr. 
Bassett,  who  devoted  the  whole  Of  their  time  to  the  business, 
and  of  whose  energy  and  enthusiasm  he  could  not  speak  too 
highly.  They  were  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  managing  directors 
of  the  business. 

They  were  making  good  progress  with  the  erection  of  the  new 
works  at  Sheffield,  and  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
building  would  be  completed.  This  factory  would  give  an  output 
double  that  of  the  existing  Royal  Works.  They  had  not  yet 
attempted  to  carry  out  the  extensions  of  the  premises  in  Oxford 
Street.  Building  costs  at  the  present  time  were  very  high,  but 
they  hoped  that  within  a  measurable  distance  of  time  these  costs 
would  greatly  fall,  and  they  would  be  able  to  carry  out  this 
improvement. 

All  their  stocks  had  been  most  carefully  taken  and  conserva¬ 
tively  valued.  Sterling  silver,  which  was  a  most  important 
commodity  in  their  business,  had  been  subject  to  a  violent  fluc¬ 
tuation  throughout  the  year,  at  one  time  standing  as  high  as 
89d.  per  ounce  and  finally  dropping  as  low  as  38fd.  per  ounce. 
Any  idea  the  public  might  have  that  the  price  of  silver  goods 
was  being  maintained  at  the  higher  level  was  erroneous.  Their 
silver  goods  could  be  bought  any  day  at  prices  based  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  price  of  silver.  The  present  price  was  below  what  it  cost 
to  produce  at  the  mines,  and  there  was  likely  to  be  a  rise,  so 
that  the  present  was  undoubtedly  an  advantageous  time  to  buy. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account  of 
£(114,960  compared  with  £(90,407  in  the  previous  year,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  £(24,553.  The  profit  was  actually  £(18,788  higher 
than  in  1919. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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HERE  is  no  sign  at  present  of  the  better  tendency 
that  was  expected  to  set  in  after  Easter.  The  gen¬ 
eral  slackness  in  trade  throughout  the  country  has 
induced  a  prolongation  of  the  usual  holiday  period,  and 
to  this  may  partly  be  ascribed  the  continued  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  stocks  and  shares.  This  remark,  however,  must 
be  qualified  by  the  statement  that  gilt-edged  securities 
have  continued  to  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
There  are  still  too  many  unsettling  factors  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  financial  outlook  to  arouse  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  anything  but  the  best  secured  invest¬ 
ments.  The  chaotic  situation  in  the  coal-mining  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  chief  stumbling  block,  and  until  the  im¬ 
possible  situation  here  is  finally  adjusted  on  the  same 
economic  basis  that  applies  to  every  other  industry  the 
entire  trade  of  the  country  will  be  held  up.  Other 
problems  that  will  still  remain  for  settlement  are  those 
of  German  reparations,  foreign  trade  credits,  and  the 
funding  of  the  floating  debt.  Altogether  it  seems  clear 
that  the  best  we  can  expect  is  a  very  gradual  recovery 
to  normal  conditions. 

The  policy  of  amalgamating  the  British  Railway 
systems  is  one  which  should  have  been  adopted  long 
ago.  The  chief  obstacle  hitherto  has  been  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Parliament,  due  to  a  short-sighted  fear  of  creat¬ 
ing  traffic  monopolies.  There  was  also  the  fact  that 
boards  of  directors  and  other  officials  would  lose  their 
remunerative  posts.  But  the  advantages  of  working 
on  a  big  scale  have  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in 
modern  commerce — by  the  banks,  for  instance — and  it 
was  high  time  to  apply  this  method  to  the  railways 
with  a  view  to  effecting  the  big  savings  that  are 
essential,  if  the  companies  are  to  pay  wages  on  the 
increased  scale  and  still  earn  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
Sooner  or  later  it  is  inevitable  that  the  great  longitu¬ 
dinal  lines  will  absorb  the  Scottish  lines  which  form 
their  natural  continuation,  though  at  present  some  of 
the  English  companies  fight  shy  of  such  a  development, 
because  the  financial  position  of  the  Scottish  companies 
is  weaker  than  their  own.  But  for  Parliamentary 
opposition  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  would  long 
ago  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Midland. 

It  is  reassuring  to  find  that  the  aggregate  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  securities  generally  during  the  last  month  was 
considerably  less  than  in  the  preceding  like  period. 
According  to  a  compilation  made  by  ‘  The  Bankers’ 
Magazine  ’  in  respect  of  nearly  400  representative 
securities,  the  total  depreciation  was  just  under  6  mil¬ 
lions,  during  the  period  from  February  18th  to 
March  18th,  contrasting  with  a  decline  of  over  41  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  previous  month.  But  for  a  sharp  fall  in 
one  or  two  departments,  particularly  in  American  Rails, 
an  actual  appreciation  would  have  been  shown.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  month  was  the  rally  in  in¬ 
vestment  stocks  due  to  anticipations  of  a  reduction  in 
th?  Bank  Rate.  Another  favourable  development  was 
the  recovery  in  Home  Rails  following  a  period  of  acute 
depression.  This  recovery  was  helped  by  the  pro¬ 
spective  abolition  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  and 
the  belief  that  the  Government  cannot  burk  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  when  the  time  comes  to  hand  back  the 
railways  to  private  ownership.  Railways  in  British 
possessions,  on  the  other  hand,  sustained  a  consider¬ 
able  fall,  headed  by  Grand  Trunk  securities.  In  the 
miscellaneous  groups  Bank  shares  improved,  In¬ 
dustrials  weakened,  Shipping  shares  made  a  moderate 
rally,  but  Mining  shares,  notably  copper,  fell  away 
during  the  month. 

At  one  time  last  year  it  looked  as  if  the  Canadian 
Pacific  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  its  dividend,  but 
owing  to  the  increased  freights  which  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  September  and  the  heavy  movement  of  traffic  in 
the  later  months  of  last  year,  it  was  possible  not  only 
to  maintain  the  usual  10  per  cent,  on  the  common 
stock,  but  to  show  an  increase  in  the  surplus  profits. 
The  special  income,  which  contributes  3  per  cent. 
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towards  this  dividend,  showed  a  gratifying  increase  of 
over  1,900,000  dollars,  and  the  combined  earnings 
amounted  to  11.3  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock, 
against  10.80  per  cent,  for  19:9.  It  is  not  yet  known 
what  form  the  new  capital  will  take,  but  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  no  heavy  capital  expenditure  is  con¬ 
templated  in  the  near  future,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  fresh  issue  should  be  made  until  market  conditions 
are  more  favourable.  At  the  present  exchange  the 
common  stock  yields  about  9  per  cent.,  and  with 
exchange  at  4  the  return  would  be  about  7  per  cent. 
The  shares  are  a  sound  investment. 

It  is  likely  that  the  national  revenue  for  the 
financial  year  ending  on  March  31st  will  exceed  ex¬ 
penditure  by  well  over  200  millions.  Up  to  Saturday- 
last  the  excess  was  232J  millions;  so  there  is  little 
likelihood  Of  the  surplus  falling  below  the  amount  in¬ 
dicated.  By  some  strange  chance  it  would  seem  thdt 
the  Chancellor’s  estimate  of  a  234  millions  surplus  will 
be  approximately  realised.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
revenue  from  Excise  motor  vehicle  duties,  estate 
duties,  and  sundry  loans  is  already  in  excess  of  the 
estimate  for  the  full  year.  In  other  directions,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  considerable  leeway  to  make  up.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  receipts  are  38  millions  behind,  customs  is 
still  17  millions  short,  income  tax  8|  millions,  excess 
profits  5I  millions,  and  Post  Office  4  millions.  The 
corporation  profits  tax  has  fallen  far  below  the  estimate, 
actual  receipts  of  jQ 610,000  contrasting  with  the  fore¬ 
cast  of  ^3,000,000.  The  duty  on  motor  vehicles  has 
furnished  a  surprise  with  a  yield  of  7  millions  against 
an  estimate  of  4$  millions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
whatever  the  surplus  may  be,  it  will  go  automatically 
towards  a  reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  in  recent  years  the  sinking  fund  has 
been  raided  by  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  meet 
deficits  incurred  in  other  directions. 

Courtaulds  at  their  present  price  yield  over  7  per  cent, 
free  of  tax,  and  although  the  profits  of  the  British 
company  must  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
competition  of  continental  goods  aided  by  the  ex¬ 
changes,  the  company  is  in  a  strong  position  to  meet 
such  competition.  It  has  also  an  asset  of  great  value 
in  its  holding  in  the  American  Viscose  Company,  which 
is  capitalised  at  ^7,806,000,  and  is  probably  worth 
double  that  figure  even  in  the  present  time  of  trade 
depression.  The  dividends  received  from  the  Viscose 
holding  are  not  shown  in  the  Courtauld’s  account,  and 
as  the  latter  company  will  not  have  to  pay  excess 
profits  duty  on  its  profits  after  the  current  year,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  resources  of  the  American 
Company  are  being  conserved  for  future  distribution 
on  a  larger  scale.  The  affairs  of  Courtaulds  are  con¬ 
servatively  managed,  and  for  trade  reasons  the  in¬ 
formation  given  in  the  reports  is  incomplete,  but  the 
shares  look  an  attractive  Industrial  holding  with  great 
possibilities  when  trade  is  more  active. 

The  report  of  the  British  Dyestuffs  Corporation, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  a  period  which  ended  on 
October  31st,  scarcely  reflects  the  adverse  conditions 
that  set  in  towards  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  The 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  in  December,  1919, 
rendering  invalid-  the  Government  proclamation  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  importation  of  dyestuffs  except  under 
licence,  resulted  in  a  big  influx  of  foreign  dyestuffs, 
chiefly  from  Germany,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
company’s  development.  The  subsequent  Act  was  not 
passed  until  a  year  later,  the  result  being  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  large  stock  of  imported  dyes 
awaiting  consumption.  During  recent  months  there 
has  been  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
dyes,  with  the  natural  result  that  stocks  of  raw 
materials  have  accumulated,  necessitating  the  locking- 
up  of  an  undue  proportion  of  the  company’s  cash 
resources  pending  a  trade  recovery.  The  revenue 
available  for  distribution  on  account  of  the  past  year 
was  ^610,900,  and  after  providing  for  the  preference 
dividend,  8  per  cent,  is  recommended  on  the  preferred 
ordinary  shares,  leaving  ^203,300  to  carry  forward. 


During  the  two  years  of  the  company’s  existence  a 
total  of  ^289,366  has  been  expended  on  research,  the 
continuance  of  which  is  regarded  by  the  board  as  of 
vital  importance. 

The  salt-water  scare  in  connection  with  the  Mexican 
Oilfields,  although  the  utmost  has  been  made  of  it  in 
certain  quarters  said  to  be  working  for  a  fall  in  share 
values,  has  not  had  that  effect  on  the  Oil  share,  market 
that  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  these 
depressed  times.  The  fact  is  that  for  shares  such  as 
Mexican  Eagle  a  certain  amount  of  support  is  always 
given  on  any  decline  by  those  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  real  position.  Eagles  have  been  very  well 
maintained  on  the  justifiable  assumption  that  the 
balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending  June  30th  next  will 
be  a  remarkably  good  one.  But  it  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  oil  production  at  best  is  a  distinctly  specu¬ 
lative  proposition  which  to  be  attractive  to  the  in¬ 
vestor  must  yield  a  high  rate  of  dividend  in  order  to 
admit  of  a  sinking  fund  to  provide  for  possible  de¬ 
preciation  of  capital.  The  recent  news  that  Well 
No.  4  of  the  Calten  Oil  Company  in  the  Panuco 
district  has  gone  to  salt  water  is  a  further  proof  that 
oil  wells  are  not  inexhaustible,  while  the  fact  that  the 
well  in  question  was  only  brought  in  last  January  goes 
to  show  that  their  life  is  also  an  unknown  quantity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  tankers  of  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  fleet  are  already  engaged  in  bring¬ 
ing  crude  oil  to  the  company’s  huge  new  refinery  near 
Swansea.  A  new  oil  town  has  grown  up  around  the 
refinery,  and  has  been  christened  Llandarcy  after  the 
late  W.  K.  Darcy,  the  pioneer  of  British  oil  explora¬ 
tion  in  Persia.  The  requirements  of  the  refinery  are 
such  as  to  keep  a  small  fleet  of  steamers  constantly 
employed  in  transporting  supplies  of  crude  oil  from 
Persia  to  South  Wales.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting,  the  Chairman  stated  that 
the  company  is  actively  engaged  in  building  up  the 
necessary  organisation  to  take  over  the  marketing  of 
its  products  as  soon  as  the  present  agreement  expires. 

The  announcement  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
United  Serdang  Rubber  that  a  new  issue  of  shares  will 
shortly  be  made  at  par  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  value  of  the  existing  shares,  although  the  terms 
of  issue  are  tantamount  to  a  fair  bonus,  the  present 
price  of  the  2s.  shares  being  about  3s.  6d.  The  fact 
that  the  company  needs  more  capital  is  evidently 
regarded  unfavourably.  The  balance-sheet  showed  that 
the  capital  account  was  over-spent,  and  the  only 
alternative  to  the  present  issue  would  have  been  the 
raising  of  a  loan,  possibly  at  a  very  difficult  period. 
Several  other  companies  are  raising  debentures  mostly 
of  small  amount,  but  a  fair-sized  issue  by  Mendavis 
has  met  with  a  poor  reception,  resulting  in  the  under¬ 
writers  taking  over  85  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  the 
rubber  trade  in  the  United  States  is  beginning  to  look 
up  again,  and  this  should  have  a  favourable  influence 
on  the  price  of  the  commodity.  Certainly  consumers 
cannot  go  far  wrong  in  buying  rubber  forward  at 
current  prices.  It  costs  more  to  produce. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — “  Sir,  Referring  to  your 
notes  re  Marconi  Company  in  your  last  issue,  you 
value  the  shares  at  the  sum  of  about  £2  16s.  each.  The 
bulk  of  them,  however,  were  issued  at  £2  premium,  and 
that  quite  recently.  _  #  . 

In  round  figures  the  position  is  as  follows,  is  it  not.-' 

£> 

Reserves  (partly  premium)  .  1,250,000 

Balance  P.  &  L.  A/c.  950,000 

Shares  Premiums  (1919  issue)  2,700,000 

Capital  . ' .  2,800,000 

£7,700,000 


The  share  premiums  will,  no  doubt,  be  added  to  Re¬ 
serve  Account  ultimately,  and  in  this  way  the  hea\) 
premium  at  which  the  shares  were  issued  is  over¬ 
looked.” 
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The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  above  Company  was  held 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  the  30th  ult.  (Wednesday),  Mr. 
Joseph  Francis,  O.B.E.,  J.P.,  F.S.S.,  presiding.  In  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  the  Chairman  said  : — 

Apart  from  the  accounts,  the  outstanding  features  of  the  report 
are  first  of  all  the  alteration  in  the  date  of  making  up  our 
accounts  to  the  end  of  the  year,  instead  of  the  end  of  June  ;  the 
alteration  in  the  capital  to  .£500,000 ;  and  the  fusion  of 
interests  between  the  Importers  and  Exporters  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  and  this  Company,  as  to-day  we  are  holders  of  the  whole  of 
the  shares  of  the  Company  and  the  business  of  both  Companies 
is  now  worked  from  one  address,  thus  saving  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  these  days  when 
the  expenses  are  so  very  heavy.  Another  feature  I  might  also 
mention,  is  that  during  the  period  Mr.  Maurice  Diaz  was  elected 
to  a  seat  on  the  board,  and  I  think  I  am  voicing  the  views  not 
only  of  the  board  but  of  the  shareholders  when  I  say  that  his 
promotion  was  fully  justified.  The  period  covered  by  these 
accounts  has  been  one  of  great  anxiety.  Following  the  Armistice, 
claims  were  particularly  heavy,  more  especially  in  1920,  and  at 
one  time  there  was  a  regular  epidemic  of  theft  and  pilferage 
claims  as  well  as  total  losses.  We  could  have  secured  last  year 
a  much  larger  premium  income  than  we  actually  did,  but  in 
view  of  the  competition  in  the  market  and  the  inadequacy  of 
rates,  especially  when  the  insurances  were  on  “  all  risks  con¬ 
ditions,”  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  reduce  our  premium  income; 
in  fact,  the  actual  premium  income  for  the  twelve  months  in  1920 
(after  deduction  of  brokerages  and  commissions)  works  out  at 
£160,748,  which  compares  with  £232,640  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  30th  June,  1919.  As  hitherto  our  business  consists  prin¬ 
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cipally  of  voyage  risks,  your  directors  being  anxious  not  to 
assume  risks  where  the  liabilities  may  expire  many  years  ahead. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  September,  1919,  I  referred  to  the 
success  of  the  Combine  Policy.  Shareholders  then  present  will 
recollect  that  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Benefit  Assurance 
Co.,  the  Importers  and  Exporters  Marine  Insurance  Co.  and  the 
National  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  we  instituted  a  scheme 
of  issuing  one  policy  to  meet  the  convenience  of  brokers  and 
shippers,  as  well  as  our  own  convenience.  It  proved  a  success 
in  1919,  and  in  1920  it  proved  a  much  greater  success.  You  will 
also  remember  that  in  the  earlier  reports,  all  the  preliminary 
expenses  were  entirely  written  off,  and  furniture  was  written 
down  to  £1.  During  the  period  covered  by  this  balance  sheet, 
some  expenses  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  capital  were 
incurred,  but  these  you  will  observe  have  been  entirely  written 
off.  Some  further  furniture  was  required,  and  that  sum  has  also 
been  written  off,  with  the  result  that,  as  in  the  previous  report, 
our  assets  consist  only  of  investments,  cash,  and  sundry  debtors, 
furniture  appearing  at  the  nominal  figure  of  £1.  Referring  to 
the  liability  side  of  the  account,  you  will  observe  that  sundry 
creditors  only  amount  to  £19,738  as  against  sundry  debtors  of 
£62,870.  We  increased  the  investment  reserve  fund  to  £5,000, 
and  it  is  the  directors’  intention  to  add  to  this  fund,  if  possible, 
every  year.  The  insurance  reserve  fund  was  £112,045  on  the 
twelve  months’  actual  net  premium  income,  representing  a  ratio 
of  69.70  per  cent.,  which  I  think  you  will  find  is  very  ample  and 
satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding  the  depression  of  stocks  and  share  market, 
this  Company’s  shares  have  not  undergone  any  very  great  reduc¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  many  other  insurance  companies,  the 
lowest  transaction  being  8s.  6d.  for  a  10s.  share. 

Mr.  Leonard  Van  Oppen  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  retiring  directors,  Mr.  D.  Stoner  Crowther,  and  Mr. 
Maurice  Diaz,  were  re-elected,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 
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undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He  must  also  decline  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged.  It  is  preferred  that  MSS. 
should  be  typewritten.  _ 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

LITTLE  sympathy  though  we  have  wfith  rebel 
miners  and  transport  workers,  and  much  as  we 
deplore  their  methods,  let  us  look  dispas¬ 
sionately  on  their  case,  so  that  we  may  discover 
the  cause,  if  not  the  remedy,  for  the  chronic 
unrest  of  our  industrial  world.  The  first  cause 
is  obviously  dissatisfaction  with  existing  condi- 
ditions.  The  malcontents  consider  that  the  loaves 
and  fishes  of  the  nation  are  unequally  divided, 
and  during  the  seven  years  from  1914  to  1921 
the  sentiment  has  grown  in  volume  and  strength. 
We  cannot  but  agree  that  there  are  grounds  for  some 
of  the  unrest,  and  we  have  warned  both  people  and 
Government  that  not  only  the  so-styled  hand-workers 
are  disaffected,  but  the  brain-workers  also.  It  is 
significant,  in  this  connection,  that  the  clerical  staffs 
of  the  coal-mines  have  joined  the  miners,  a  thing  which 
they  never  did  before.  We  are  all  oppressed,  and 
unless  we  rouse  ourselves  to  action,  95  per  cent,  of 
the  population  will  suffer  for  the  dishonesty  or  stupidity 
of  the  remainder. 

There  may  seem  to  be  little  in  common  between  the 
closing  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  and  the  miners’ 
stoppage;  yet  there  is  a  link  between  them  of  more  than 
passing  interest.  For  some  not  very  obscure  reason, 
shipping  remained  free  during  Mr.  Asquith’s  war 
Government,  and  earned  enormous  profits.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Lloyd  George  Cabinet,  control  was 
established.  Shipowners  could  no  longer  get  their 
fancy  freights,  but  they  soon  discovered  that  fancy 
prices  for  their  ships  were  even  more  profitable,  and 
free  of  tax  at  that.  So  from  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  him¬ 
self  down  to  the  owner  of  the  smallest  tonnage,  every¬ 
one  sold — and  pocketed  a  profit  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice.  It  may  have  been  legitimate,  but  the 
profit  came  out  of  someone’s  pocket,  and  on  the 
Clyde  industrial  unrest  was  one  direct  result  of  these 
goings-on,  which  were  all  patent  enough  to  anyone 


with  eyes  to  see.  Yet  this  was  permitted,  and  at  the 
public  expense.  Even  the  Prime  Minister’s  son  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  gold-producing  industry  of 
shipping.  Now  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  has  closed 
its  doors,  and  tonnage  is  unworkable  and  unsaleable. 

We  cite  shipping  as  a  concrete  example  of  what 
has  caused  our  deplorable  disquiet.  It  is  not  the  only 
cause,  by  any  means.  We  should  like  to  hear  of  a 
control  which  failed  to  benefit  the  controlled  !  Why 
blink  these  questions,  even  so  late  in  the  day  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  to  find  men  with  courage  and  vision,  who 
are  capable  of  looking  facts  in  the  face  and  dealing 
with  them  fairly?  We  are  still  conservative  enough 
to  know  the  value  of  noblesse  oblige.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  be  honest,  both  with  ourselves  and  with  others. 
Conditions  have  not  been  equitable,  nor  are  they  so 
at  present.  We  suffer  to-day  from  shifty  and  inept 
management,  and  unless  we  rid  ourselves  of  this  at 
once,  a  time  will  come  when  any  recovery  is  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  only  by  acting  that  anything  can  be 
achieved.  The  need  to-day  is  for  plainer  speech  and 
more  decisive  methods. 

Surely  the  working  man  must  be  as  tired  as  anyone 
of  the  unsatisfactory  relationship  existing  between  the 
two  factors  erroneously  called  capital  and  labour.  Once 
again  both  have  been  spoofed,  and  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  their  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  must  be 
studied.  If  we  are  to  remain  in  a  state  of  industrial 
war — and  we  have  nothing  else  at  present — the  shutters 
might  as  well  go  up  at  once.  The  Whitley  Councils, 
like  the  League  of  Nations,  have  achieved  nothing. 
The  two  interests  are  irremediably  linked  together. 
The  trade  unions  see  their  funds  slip  away  like  water 
over  futile  strikes  and  disputes,  while  everyone  with  a 
substantial  stake  in  the  country  is  being  driven  out  of 
business.  Let  us  get  back  to  value  for  services  ren¬ 
dered,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  freedom'  for  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Huge  trusts  and  combines  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Labour  unions  on  the  other,  are  leading  us  far 
from  the  path  of  natural  progress,  and  serving  but  to 
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aggravate  a  feeling  of  mutual  distrust  which  should 
never  exist.  As  long  as  this  fundamental  evil  remains, 
we  must  step  from  one  quagmire  into  another. 

The  political  shuffle  removes  from  their  places  two 
failures,  Dr.  Addison  and  Lord  French.  The  former  has 
twice  proved  that  he  is  incapable  of  high  office,  and  how 
he  got  it  we  have  never  been  able  to  understand.  Both 
at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health  he  has  been  a  costly  experiment,  and  had  our 
oft-repeated  advice  been  taken,  to  pension  off  so  dan¬ 
gerous  a  quack,  we  might  all  have  found  ourselves 
in  pocket.  If  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
they  were  not  his  own.  Always  with  an  ear  open  for 
the  crack-brained  reformer,  Dr.  Addison  lost  the 
support  even  of  the  small  following  he  had  among  the 
health  cranks  of  his  profession.  What  Sir  Alfred 
Mond  knows  of  health,  which  is  his  new  department, 
we  cannot  say.  He  is  unpopular,  but  he  is  a  clever 
man  of  business,  and,  of  course,  extremely  rich. 
His  past  suggests  nothing  promising  for  his  future; 
but  we  live  in  hopes  that  we  may  retain  the  health 
that  is  in  us. 

Lord  French  leaves  the  Viceregal  Lodge  without 
having  enriched  its  records  and  traditions.  Neither 
socially  nor  politically  has  his  reign  been  marked  by 
any  brilliance.  In  many  ways  he  was  indiscreet,  and 
Dublin  will,  not  be  altogether  sorry  to  see  him  go. 
Lord  Edmund  Talbot,  who  takes  his  place,  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  gentleman,  but  while  both  qualifica¬ 
tions  may  stand  him  in  good  stead,  we  doubt  if  he 
can  achieve  much  in  the  troubled  Ireland  of  to-day. 
He  has  experience  both  of  war  and  Parliamentary 
business,  and  he  is  a  courageous  man,  for  even  that 
prince  of  placemen-placers,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  could 
hardly  say  that  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland  was  a 
coveted  distinction  in  these  days. 

It  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  success  in  any  Cabinet 
office  only  qualifies  for  a  change.  So  Sir  Robert 
Horne,  having  made  a  reputation  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  becomes  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  For 
ourselves,  we  would  rather  that  he  had  stayed  where 
he  was,  and  let  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  replace  the  new 
leader  of  the  House  at  the  Exchequer.  It  is  a  great 
achievement,  however,  for  a  three-year-old  member  to 
become  Chancellor,  and  doubtless  Sir  Robert  felt  it 
so,  for  the  war  was  well  through  when,  as  a  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  Edinburgh  advocate,  he  came  to 
London  to  seek  work,  and  was  employed  on  the 
settlement  of  agricultural  disputes  in  Scotland.  No 
brilliant  qualities  have  gained  him  this  success, 
and  no  outstanding  strokes  of  genius.  Rather 
is  it  to  be  attributed  to  his  courteous  manner, 
considerable  gifts  for  conciliation,  and  capacity  for 
work.  He,  like  Lord  Edmund  Talbot,  has  no  light 
task  before  him.  He  begins  business  on  a  falling 
market,  and  unless  he  can  get  us  cheaper  money  and 
foreign  trading  facilities,  he  will  have  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  in  making  both  ends  meet. 

There  are  only,  we  notice,  two  new  men  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  Air  Minister,  Captain  Guest ;  the  Postmaster  Gene¬ 
ral,  Mr.  Kellaway ;  and  Lord  Peel  (Duchy  of  Lancaster) 
remain  outside  that  sacred  body.  Commander  Hilton 
Young,  who  becomes  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  is  an  able  and  rising  young  man.  The  chief  sur¬ 
prise  is  supplied  by  the  omission  of  Sir  William  Suther¬ 
land,  who,  once  the  Premier’s  private  secretary  and  fac¬ 
totum,  has  not  succeeded  to  the  place  of  Chief  Coalition 
Liberal  Whip.  Sir  William  was  able  to  do  many  things 
because  he  dared  many  things.  Has  he  gone  too  far 
for  a  chastened  and  increasingly  cautious  chief? 

Like  the  miners,  Ex-Emperor  Karl  has  been  “  hav¬ 
ing  a  shot  at  it.”  His  venture  into  Hungary  now 
seems  ridiculous,  but  it  was  not  so  hopeless  as  one 
might  think.  There  is  a  deep-seated  strain  of  con¬ 
servatism  in  human  nature,  and  in  their  hearts,  every 
State  of  Europe  would  welcome  a  king  to-day  in  pre¬ 
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ference  to  the  shifty  collection  of  republics  and  popular 
communities  miscalled  governments.  Instinctively  one 
craves  for  a  ruler,  a  man  born  of  kings  and  imbued  with 
the  dignity  of  kingship.  It  is  not  necessary,  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  our  own  domain  to  judge  the 
popular  feeling,  for  the  most  democratic  constituency 
in  England  would  send  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  a  sweeping  majority.  Three-fourths  of 
Germany  want  a  Hohenzollern  on  the  throne;  Greece 
clamoured  for  Tino  at  the  risk  of  losing  much,  and 
even  harassed  Russia  hungers  for  her  Little  Father 
So  the  Ex-Emperor  of  Austria’s  exploit  was  none  so 
mad.  Moreover,  he  lodged  with  the  Bishop  at  Steina- 
manger,  and  we  realise  the  influence  of  Rome  in  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary.  One  thing  we  know.  He  may  some 
day  again  be  an  Emperor,  but  he  will,  to  judge  from 
the  specimen  of  his  work  sent  to  us,  never  distinguish 
himself  as  a  journalist. 

• 

It  looks  as  if  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  and  the  Prime 
Minister  had  swopped  houses,  for,  immediately  after 
taking  over  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Lord  Lee  sets  off  in  the  large  Admiralty  yacht,  En¬ 
chantress,  aboard  of  which  he  spent  the  Easter  week¬ 
end  at  Cowes.  Presumably  the  visit  was  to  see 
the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Osborne,  but  there 
is  a  good  railway  connection  between  London  and 
Cowes.  Why,  with  all  the  scarcity  of  money, 
is  this  huge  and  wasteful  ship  employed  for  the 
comfort  of  one  man  and  a  few  friends?  The 
Admiralty  yacht  is  an  extravagance  which  we  might  very 
well  do  without.  She  is  absolutely  useless,  and  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Lord  Lee  might  do  as  Earl  Beatty 
does,  and  run  a  private  yacht,  rather  than  use  the  colos¬ 
sal  Enchantress. 

Another  inexplicable  piece  of  extravagance  is  our 
Coastguard.  Reference  to  the  Navy  estimates  will 
show  what  this  piece  of  tomfoolery  is  costing  us.  The 
Coastguard  at  present  is  a  worthless  institution, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  hiding  hole  for  innumerable 
servants  of  the  Crown  who  spend  their  time  gardening, 
fishing,  and  the  like.  It  was  all  very  well  to  have  such 
a  guard  in  the  days  when  a  ten-knot  speed  was  unusual, 
and  a  three  mile  firing  range  equally  so;  but  when  a 
coast  line  can  be  shelled  from  over  the  horizon,  and  when 
a  destroyer  can  travel  at  40  knots,  the  Coastguard  is  a 
farce.  One  of  them  cost  the  country  the  price  of  a 
first-class  battleship  during  the  war,  for  had  a  signalman 
on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  acted  as  he  should  have 
done,  the  Audacious  might  not  have  been  lost. 

Now  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  live  Royal  Naval 
Volunteer  Reserve,  the  coastguards  might  be  embodied 
in  that  branch  of  the  service,  and  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  local  men  employed  to  protect  our  shores 
when  there  is  a  danger  of  invasion.  Such  men,  yachts¬ 
men  or  fishermen,  would  be  conversant  with  the  coast 
and  the  channel  approaches.  These  details  the  coast¬ 
guards  know  little  about,  yet  they  are  essential.  Special 
constabulary  are  enrolled  for  land  watching  ;  so  a  special 
Coastguard  might  be  trained  and  organised  for  mobili¬ 
sation  at  comparatively  little  cost  and  with  every'  chance 
of  being  perfectly  efficient.  If  no  other  work  can  be 
found  for  our  sailors  and  marines  than  hanging  about 
these  coastguard  stations  and  chatting  to  summer  visi¬ 
tors,  they  had  better  be  disbanded.  As  situated  at  pre¬ 
sent,  they  are  of  no  use  to  anybody. 

The  makers  of  glass  lamps  have  struck — not  the 
workers  this  time,  but  the  manufacturers.  They  say 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  foreign  competition.  We 
should  like  to  know  why,  when  they  are  on  the  spot  and 
the  others  are  not.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  exchange,  then 
certainly  let  us  look  into  it,  but  if  we  remember  aright, 
British-made  lamps  were  rather  costly  before  we  had 
any  competition.  A  propos  of  glass,  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson,  who  were 
quite  ready  to  beat  anything  in  the  way  of  lenses  pro¬ 
duced  at  Jena.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled 
by  any  patriotic  smoke-screen.  If  we  cannot  beat  the 
foreigner,  that  is  the  end  of  it.  And  we  shall  never  beat 
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him,  if  we  become  spoon-fed  manufacturers.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  will  be  serious  opposition  to  the  thin 
end  of  this  Protection  wedge.  Sir  William  Barton’s 
resignation  as  a  Coalition  member  for  Oldham  sug¬ 
gests  that  Parliament  will  not  allow  any  encroachment 
on  the  well-established  principles  of  free  trade  without 
a  struggle. 

Now  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  house  building,  might  we  not  hear  something  of  the 
operations  of  the  Light  Castings  Association?  This  is 
a  combination  of  manufacturers  of  fittings,  such  as 
are  used  by  builders,  plumbers,  gas-fitters,  etc.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  all  these  necessaries  are  extremely 
costly,  and  it  would  be  well  to  know  whether  this  cost 
is  entirely  due  to  wages  or  not.  The  small  builders  and 
other  tradesmen  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country  are  complaining  very  loudly  of  this  combine. 
There  is  no  reason  why  its  operations  should  not  be 
examined  and  approved,  or  otherwise.  Apart  from 
these,  the  price  of  building  materials  is  too  high. 
We  cannot  justify  recent  prices  for  bricks,  for 
instance,  and  if  the  need  of  anything  is  going  to  create 
a  trust  and  a  demand  for  protection,  Parliament  had 
better  look  into  the  whole  position.  Otherwise  we  shall 
be  fleeced,  not  by  foreign  competitors,  but  by  our  neigh¬ 
bours. 

On  March  24  there  were  1,413,751  persons  on  the 
register  of  the  unemployed  exchanges,  and  in  addition 
about  827,000  persons  were  claiming  unemployment 
benefit  or  out-of-work  donation  in  respect  of  short  time. 
Recognizing  the  difficulties  of  dislocation  and  of  in¬ 
competence  produced  by  the  war,  we  think  these  figures 
might  easily  be  reduced.  Sheer  laziness  in  the  able- 
bodied  should  not  be  tolerated,  and  we  should  like  to 
see  a  strict  investigation  of  the  “  work-shy,”  and  an 
increasing  reluctance  to  encourage  their  idleness. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists  are  at  one  with  us  in  our  opinion  of  the 
modern  Press.  At  the  Annual  Delegate  Meeting,  held 
in  Newcastle,  the  grave  danger  to  the  nation  of  a  press 
controlled  by  combines  and  individuals  and  used  by 
them  for  their  own  ends  was  frankly  declared.  The 
public  cannot  think  for  themselves;  if  they  could,  there 
would  be  little  fear.  The  President  of  the  meeting  de¬ 
plored  the  lost  prestige  of  the  press;  lost  by  stunts  and 
sale-promoting  tricks.  The  press  is  distrusted,  yet  its 
influence  for  evil  remains,  and  constitutes  a  menace  for 
all.  Journalists  are  honourable  men,  and  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  see  that  they  have  the  courage  to  denounce  a 
form  of  corruption  of  which  they  see  so  much.  It  is 
only  symptomatic  of  their  circumstances  that  a  resolu¬ 
tion  pioposing  a  working  agreement  with  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Association  was  carried. 


Lord  Gorell’s  Matrimonial  Causes  Bill  touches  but 
lightly  on  the  subject  of  “  publicity,”  and  contains 
nothing  so  drastic  as  the  proposals  in  Lord  Buck- 
master’s  Bill,  which  was  thrown  out  by  the  Commons 
last  year.  When  we  consider  the  large  vested  interest 
of  the  Press  in  divorce  proceedings,  this  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  a  pity,  all  the  same.  The  new  Bill  pro¬ 
poses  that  press  representatives  shall  remain  in  an 
otherwise  cleared  court,  but  that  no  report  shall  appear 
until  the  case  is  concluded.  Naturally  the  newspaper 
proprietors  object,  for  a  ‘‘  good  ”  divorce  case  is  grist 
for  modern  Fleet  Street.  Nothing  helps  net  sales  more. 
We  regret  the  deplorable  display  of  disgusting 
details  in  our  daily  papers,  but  some  editors  evidently 
glory  in  the  recital.  Parents  and  others  interested  in 
the  proper  upbringing  of  children  should  make  a  stand 
in  this  important  matter.  Only  the  other  day — at  half- 
term,  to  be  exact — we  were  surprised  and  shocked  to 
see  obscene  Sunday  papers  in  the  hands  of  young 
children  being  educated  in  good,  or  at  least  expensive, 
schools.  Nothing  could  be  more  harmful,  and  every 
parent  should  insist  on  such  demoralising  stuff  being 
taboo. 
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Of  all  our  papers  the  so-called  pictorial  press  is  the 
worst.  These  publications  naturally  attract  a  child’s 
eye.  It  is  only  necessary  to  peruse  one  of  them  in 
order  to  realise  what  poison  they  contain.  Already, 
with  the  first  days  of  spring,  the  “  bathing  beauties  ” 
have  made  their  appearance.  They  are  faked,  but  they 
sell  the  paper,  and  that  appears  to  be  the  present-day 
proprietor’s  sole  ideal.  The  lionising  of  criminals  and 
shady  characters  in  all  walks  of  life  is  another  symptom 
of  degeneration.  One  of  the  first  needs  of  education  is 
to  cleanse  our  picture  papers  and  picture  palaces. 

Most  M.P.’s  have,  for  some  months  past,  been  re¬ 
ceiving,  from  widows  among  their  constituents,  letters 
asking  them  to  support  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister’s 
Marriage  Act  (1907)  Amendment  Bill.  The  Bill  passed 
its  second  reading  in  the  Commons  on  April  5.  Its 
object  is  to  permit  the  marriage  of  a  widow  with  de¬ 
ceased  husband’s  brother.  The  War  has  brought  to 
light  the  omission  to  provide  for  this  type  of  marriage 
in  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister’s  Act  of  1907.  That  a 
brother  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry  the  widow  of 
his  brother,  especially  when  there  are  young  children 
to  look  after,  seems  contrary  to  the  call  of  human 
nature. 

Sir  William  Horwood,  the  Commissioner  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Police,  has  arranged  for  a  Motor  Police  Patrol 
to  regulate  motor  traffic  throughout  the  large  and 
crowded  area  of  London  he  controls.  Trained  men  on 
motor-cycles  will  now  patrol  the  main  roads,  and  will 
be  able  to  pursue  and  detect  offenders.  The  police  ob¬ 
viously  cannot  often  do  this ;  and  it  is  high  time  that 
more  convictions  led  to  a  decrease  of  accidents.  Now¬ 
adays  some  motor-drivers  seem  to  think  that  the  road 
belongs  to  them  in  preference  to  anybody  else,  and  after 
maiming  or  killing  somebody,  hasten  to  remove  them¬ 
selves  from  the  scene.  With  the  new  Patrol  to  face, 
they  will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  leave  the  quick  and  the 
dead  behind  them. 

Captain  Wright’s  book,  *  At  the  Supreme  War 
Council,’  has  at  last  appeared,  and  amply  fulfils  the 
promise  of  disclosures  which  appeared  in  his  Black¬ 
wood  article  of  last  September,  and  which  we  referred 
to  at  the  time.  We  have  had  many  apologies  for,  and 
as  many  attacks  on,  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  none 
so  far-reaching  as  this,  which  calls  for  reply  from 
nearly  everyone  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
its  later  stages.  Marshal  Foch  was  thwarted  in  his 
plans,  and  even  M.  Clemenceau  was  not  altogether 
blameless  in  this,  according  to  Captain  Wright,  who 
was  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Supreme  War  Council 
at  Versailles,  1917-18,  and  in  a  position  to  know  more 
than  most.  He  is  now  able  to  disclose  much,  giving 
chapter  and  verse  for  his  statements.  Thus  he  tells  us 
of  Marshal  Foch’s  warning  before  the  disaster  wherein 
we  lost  8,840  officers  and  164,881  men  in  ten  days. 
Neither  Lord  Haig  nor  General  Pdtain  agreed  to  the 
special  reserve  conceived  by  Marshal  Foch,  and  this 
alone  demands  official  explanation.  The  French 
General  proved,  when  established  in  command,  that  his 
intuition  was  right  and  logical,  for  he  smashed  Ger¬ 
many,  just  as  surely  as,  in  Captain  Wright’s  opinion, 
Germany  would  have  smashed  the  Allies  had  Marshal 
Foch  been  denied  the  supreme  command  any  longer. 

That  General  Gough  was  made  a  scapegoat,  that 
Lord  Haig  and  General  P6tain  were  at  sixes  and  sevens 
with  the  French  Marshal,  and  that  certain  papers 
divulged  important  plans  to  the  enemy,  are  allegations 
now  confirmed  by  Captain  Wright.  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
in  spite  of  his  “  taste  for  low  and  unscrupulous  men 
(a  nasty  reflection  on  the  Premier’s  friends),  did  his 
utmost  to  override  both  S'r  William  Robertson  and 
Lord  Haig  in  their  opposition  to  Marshal  Foch,  and 
to  him  and  Sir  Henry  Wilson  is  attributed  the  final 
choice  which  won  the  war.  The  entire  volume  is  a 
serious  reflection  on  G.H.Q.  and  certain  newspapers. 
The  charges  are  too  definite  and  well  supported  to  pass 
without  comment  or  explanation ;  so  we  may  look  for¬ 
ward  to  an  avalanche  of  disclaimers  and  justifications. 
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LABOUR’S  LATEST  MISTAKE. 

ONCE  again  the  leaders  of  Labour  have  shown 
their  incapacity.  From  the  standpoint  of  mere 
strategic  interest,  they  have  failed  to  a  lament¬ 
able  extent.  One  would  imagine  that  they  were  paid 
to  mislead,  so  grievous  are  their  mistakes.  And  in 
tactics  they  are  still  less  worthy  of  recognition.  The 
flooding  of  the  mines  is  both  childish  and  futile— if  it 
is  persisted  in.  If  only  the  men  could  appreciate  the 
folly  of  such  chiefs,  the  latter  would  get  short  shrift  at 
their  hands;  but  unfortunately  the  rank  and  file  of 
Labour  are  combined  in  order  to  be  led.  “  Theirs  not 
to  reason  why.”  So  we  have  another  harmful  blunder, 
which  will  estrange  the  best  units  of  labour  from  public 
sympathy.  As  a  political  move,  the  case  is  even 
worse.  With  empty  pockets  and  short  credit  the 
public  are  not  in  a  temper  to  subsidise  anything,  least 
of  all  Ihe  mines.  Even  the  elements  are  out  to  oppose 
the  forlorn  hope,  and  a  premature  summer  has  helped 
to  calm  both  people  and  markets.  And  if  the  Triple 
Alliance  joins  in,  the  nation  is  prepared  to  face  the 
situation  with  steady  determination.  Everyone  is  ready 
to  fight  the  outrageous  hold-up,  and  the  British  people 
with  teeth  set  are  bad  to  beat.  Even  the  Cabinet  must 
support  the  country  in  this. 

A  poorer  case  than  that  of  the  coal-miners  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Miners’  Federation,  claims  that  the 
Government  should  “  place  the  credit  of  the  nation  at 
the  disposal  of  the  mining  industry,”  i.e.,  that  we  and 
other  tax-payers  should  maintain  the  miners’  wages  at 
a  rate  approaching  the  war  scale — only  a  little  dole  of 
60  millions  !  It  is  frankly  admitted  that  the  industry 
cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  the  owners  are  offer¬ 
ing.  Coal-mining,  in  fact,  is  a  bankrupt  concern.  The 
strike  of  last  autumn  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  export 
trade,  and  its  promoters  advertised  the  canting 
altruistic  policy  of  saving  the  consumer  14s.  2d.  a  ton. 
Now  the  miners  are  demanding  more  than  that  to  keep 
up  their  abnormal  wages.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  reductions  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
the  industry  going  at  all  will  bring  them  to  a  state  of 
indecent  poverty,  for  the  district  wages  offered  are 
nothing  like  that.  But  the  policy  of  the  Miners’ 
Federation  is  to  insist  on  a  national  wage  without  re¬ 
gard  to  districts,  so  that  by  a  pooling  arrangement  the 
mines  which  do  pay  should  be  penalised  to  support 
those  which  don’t.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that 
this  principle  is  wholly  uneconomic,  and  once  estab¬ 
lished,  might  be  demanded  in  many  other  industries. 
How  can  anyone  in  his  senses  expect  a  successful  man 
of  business  to  pay  for  the  failure  of  one  of  his  rivals  ? 

The  mining  authorities,  or  the  extremists  among 
them — for  it  is  clear  that  there  are  some  with  sense 
enough  to  see  the  desperate  unwisdom  of  this  latest 
attempt  at  tyranny — are  trying  to  blackmail  the 
Government  and  the  public  into  granting  a  subsidy. 
It  cannot  be  granted;  there  is  no  money  available  for 
it.  We  hope  the  Government  will  stick  to  that  posi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  question  that  the  people  are  with 
them.  As  prices  go  down,  wages  must  follow,  if  the 
present  ruinous  expenses  of  living  are  to  be  reduced. 
No  one  likes  to  get  less  money,  even  if  it  is  worth 
more;  but  any  sympathy  that  might  have  been  felt  for 
the  miners’  loss  of  their  exceptional  wages  has  been 
forgotten  in  the  flooding  of  the  mines,  a  suicidal  policy 
for  the  miners  themselves,  and  one  carried  so  far  that 
loyal  workers  who  have  stuck  to  their  posts  have  been 
forced  by  extremists  to  stop  work.  The  Miners’ 
Executive  is  not,  perhaps,  solidly  in  favour  of  the  out¬ 
rageous  policy  adopted;  it  represents  rather  the  views 
of  extremist  delegates,  who,  be  it  noted,  have  avoided 
a  ballot  of  the  men,  and  whose  views  make  the  retired 
Mr.  Smillie  appear  in  comparison  an  open-minded 
patriot.  Mr.  Brace  was  given  a  handsome  salary  to 
help  in  such  disputes.  We  have  not  seen  a  single 
contribution  of  his  to  the  discussion  in  the  press. 

The  present  crisis  is  simply  another  attempted  hold¬ 
up,  and  it  will  bring  misery  and  loss  to  a  host  of  other 
industries  at  a  time  when  they  can  hardly  exist,  and 
when  the  huge  roll  of  the  unemployed  is  already  strain¬ 
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ing  the  resources  of  the  country.  However,  it  will  at 
least  be  a  gain  if  it  forces  the  Government  to  decide 
that  it  is  going  to  govern  the  country,  and  not  allow 
the  trade  unions  to  do  so.  The  tyranny  has  flourished 
long  enough,  and  the  Premier  has  at  last  explained 
that  he  perceives  it.  We  expect  him  to  meet  it  fairly 
and  squarely,  and  to  see  that  in  future  the  trade 
unions  do  not  remain  above  the  law.  Labour  is,  and 
will  remain  insatiable,  so  long  as  it  knows  that  it  can 
squeeze  a  little  more  out  of  the  pockets  of  somebody 
else. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING’S  ADMINISTRATION. 

(j By  an  American  Democrat). 

II. 

THE  choice  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  probably  the  most  popular  of  Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing’s  appointments  to  the  Cabinet.  Only  a  bitter 
partisan,  however,  would  call  the  Cabinet,  tried  by 
American  standards,  weak  as  a  whole,  though,  tried 
by  British  and  Continental  standards,  it  is  made  up  of 
men  deficient  in  political  experience.  Certainly  five 
out  of  the  nine  are  men  of  well  demonstrated  ability  in 
the  active  business  of  life.  Only  three  of  them  have 
sat  in  Congress,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  is  not  one  of  the  three,  but  twice  as  Governor  of 
New  York,  he  has  been  just,  firm,  and  fearless;  he  was 
great  enough,  as  a  lawyer,  to  be  called  to  the  Supreme 
Bench,  and  conspicuous  enough  to  be  nominated  for  the 
presidency.  He  has  had  no  experience  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  The  Attorney-General,  by  no  means  so  great  a 
lawyer  as  the  American  people  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  the  place,  and  the  Postmaster-General  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  way  of  reward  for  political  services  to  the 
candidate  and  the  party.  Mr.  Weeks,  Secretary  of 
War,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  has 
long  been  a  leading  banker  of  Boston.  He  has  served 
eight  years  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives, 
and  six  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  thus  has  had 
a  larger  experience  in  national  politics  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  an  immensely  rich  business  man  and 
banker  of  Pittsburg,  with  the  unique  distinction  of  hav¬ 
ing  founded  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
search,  which,  as  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  maintains  a  large  corps  of  physical  experts 
charged  with  the  solution  of  industrial  problems  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  by  business  concerns  in  search  of  prac¬ 
tical  advice.  Mr.  Denby,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  a 
manufacturer  of  Detroit,  who  won  distinction  as  a 
volunteer  private  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  as  sergeant 
in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  world  war.  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior  Fall  has  been  eight  years  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  New  Mexico.  He  is  felt  to  be 
favourable  to  a  vigorous,  perhaps  an  aggressive, 
policy  in  our  relations  with  Mexico,  and  friends  of  the 
Indians  profess  to  fear  his  attitude  towards  those 
“  wards  of  the  nation.”  Mr.  Davis,  the  new  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labour,  like  the  sturdy  and  able  Scotchman 
who  retires  from  that  post,  is  not  a  native  American. 
He  was  born  in  Monmouthshire,  and  is  of  Welsh  an¬ 
cestry.  Curiously  enough,  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Con¬ 
federate  President,  was  almost  certainly  descended 
from  a  humble  Welsh  immigrant,  who  settled  before 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  upon  “  The  Welsh 
Tract,”  a  body  of  land  in  Northern  Delaware  patented 
by  Penn  to  a  colony  of  Baptists.  The  township  or 
“  hundred,”  as  minor  county  divisions  are  called  in 
Delaware,  bears  the  Welsh  name  “  Pencader,  ”  and 
the  tiny  stone  church  with  its  grave-yard,  where  the 
colony  and  its  descendants  have  worshipped  for  two 
centuries,  looks  like  a  bit  of  Wales  transplanted. 

The  most  hopeful  augury  for  an  administration  that 
is  certainly  in  great  measure  under  the  influence  of  the 
11  Old  Guard,”  which  means  the  faction  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  controlled  by  privileged  interests  and 
conservative  wealth,  lies  in  the  unquestioned  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  Democratic  minority  to  support  the  over¬ 
whelming  republican  majority  in  all  measures  that  seem 
directed  toward  the  betterment  of  the  country  at  this 
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crisis.  This  view  of  the  Democratic  duty,  as  embody¬ 
ing  both  good  policy  and  sound  patriotism,  is  heard  on 
all  sides,  from  private  persons,  from  political  man¬ 
agers,  and  from  members  of  Congress.  So  over¬ 
whelming  a  defeat  as  the  Democrats  suffered  could  not 
but  have  a  sobering  and  chastening  effect.  Demo¬ 
cratic  criticism  is  likely  to  be  constructive  rather  than 
destructive,  and  there  will  be  little  merely  factional 
opposition,  unless  the  Republicans  abuse  their  power 
for  purely  partisan  ends. 

As  to  the  reply  to  anti-British  propaganda,  which 
will  be  directed  at  the  Administration,  its  most  effec¬ 
tive  form  will  come  not  from  the  presence  and  activities 
of  British  speakers  and  writers,  but  from  the  power¬ 
ful  movement  looking  toward  the  “  Americanization” 
of  our  aliens.  This  movement  has  for  its  rallying  cry, 

“  One  tongue,  one  people.”  The  one  tongue,  of 
course,  is  English,  and  the  danger,  indeed,  is  that  we 
shall  narrow  our  education  by  discriminating  in  the 
lower  schools  against  foreign  languages.  British 
propaganda,  to  the  helpless  rage  of  Britain’s  enemies, 
goes  on  openly,  officially,  shamelessly,  day  and  night 
all  over  the  Union,  and  without  the  expenditure  of 
British  gold.  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  prose  and  verse,  the  English  Bible,  Milton, 
Bunyan,  the  Wesleys,  Penn,  John  Woolman  and  the 
other  classics  of  the  Quakers,  all  the  great  dissenters, 
eloquent  Churchmen,  Newman  and  his  fellows  of  the 
elder  faith,  the  whole  line  of  imaginative  writers  from 
Defoe  and  Swift  to  the  men  of  to-day,  saints,  his¬ 
torians,  philosophers,  jurists,  are  the  British  propa¬ 
gandists,  who  speak  to  all  our  millions.  Their  works 
fill  our  libraries,  public  and  private;  they  are  read  in 
the  school  and  in  the  home;  they  are  an  essential  part 
of  every  college  course;  and  their  commentators  are 
heard  from  ten  thousand  lecture  platforms.  It  is  said 
that  Jewish  managers  are  driving  1  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  ’  from'  the  American  stage,  but  it  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  now,  when  “  English  ”  is  everywhere  a  re¬ 
quired  study,  that  English  literature  can  be  driven  from 
the  public  schools.  Louder  than  the  shrillest  and  most 
violent  anti-British  orator  is  the  silent  propaganda  of 
the  great  English  masters  living  and  dead.  As  the 
indiscreet  Tatnall  said  of  the  Peiho  forts  in  1859, 

“  blood  is  thicker  than  water.”  We  rediscovered 
this  truth  when  German  submarines  threatened  the 
British  Isles  with  hunger.  Great  Britain  must  behave 
very  ill,  indeed,  if  she  is  to  efface  that  memory,  to 
counteract  this  unbought  propaganda,  and  turn  us 
over  to  her  enemies. 

THE  SUPERFLUOUS  BLESSINGS  OF  IRELAND. 

(By  an  Irishman). 

WE  have  now  at  least  four  Governments  in 
Nationalist  Ireland,  with  a  promise  of  more. 
Let  us  look  at  them  in  tbe'order  of  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  (1)  The  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church.  (2) 
The  Irish  Republic.  (3)  The  more  or  less  ‘‘Competent 
Military  Authority.”  (4)  (At  a  long  distance,  behind), 
the  contrivance  over  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  the 
pleasure  to  preside.  A  fifth  “  Government  ”  might 
be  added,  but  for  the  derivation  of  the  word — Anarchy. 
There  is  a  further  reason  to  treat  this  last  by  itself;  it 
is  the  natural  offspring  of  the  other  four. 

Then,  we  have  the  people,  of  whom  the  majority  still 
alive  looks  very  large,  when  we  consider  all  the  noise, 
of  words  as  well  as  guns.  The  people  try  to  find  their 
way  about  as  best  they  may  among  their  four  or  five 
“  governments,”  and  we  must  note  the  genius  for 
evasion  which  helps  them  to  compromise  with  the  up¬ 
heaval  of  surplus  blessings.  None  but  an  overgovern  - 
ably  docile  race  could  adapt  themselves  to  the  impera¬ 
tive  demands  of  so  many  infallibilities  in  conflict  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  place.  In  the  course  of  an 
evening  the  Irish  patriot  may  have  to  adjust  his  prin¬ 
ciples  to  all  four,  or  five,  authorities  commanding  his 
allegiance  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  or  points  more 
painful.  Nothing  less  than  an  innate  talent  for  the 
peculiar  task  could  enable  any  nation  to  face  it.  Per¬ 
haps  it  implies  “  the  survival  of  the  fittest,”  by  a  pro¬ 


cess  of  unnatural  selection,  “  weeding  out  ”  all  cap¬ 
able  of  principles,  to  breed  the  remainder  for  this 
appalling  adaptability. 

Some  at  least  of  our  first  four  Governments  sub¬ 
divide  themselves  well  into  two  or  more  each.  Take 
the  Church — first  “  militant,”  and  second,  more 
“  militant,”  not  to  mention  the  thing  which  Parnell 
used  to  call  “  moral  suasion,”  whenever  he  meant  to 
make  his  methods  specially  immoral.  The  Church  has 
the  further  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  the 
four  that  knows  exactly  what  it  wants  and  how  to 
get  it. 

“  This  Republic,”  as  the  lawyers  in  the  Sinn  Fein 
Court  call  it,  originates  in  hero-worship,  and  propounds 
a  scheme  of  government  which  leaves  little  room  for 
heroes.  No  other  people  in  the  world  are  so  dependent 
as  the  Irish  on  personifying  their  purposes,  especially 
their  political  purposes,  in  which  they  have  ever  set 
up  a  personage,  from  Cuchulain  to  de  Valera.  Why 
not  now?  There  are  authentic  representatives  of  Irish 
kings  still  in  Ireland — the  O’Connor  Don,  the  McGilly- 
cuddy,  the  O’Rahilly,  the  O’ Donovan,  and  others  of 
accustomed  derivation,  not  to  mention  some  on  whom 
the  mantle  of  the  definite  article  has  fallen  since  the 
discovery  of  the  new  cult  in  which  the  nation  is  to  go 
forward  by  looking  only  backward.  More  than  once, 
in  my  most  serious  mood,  I  have  thought  of  suggest¬ 
ing — Why  not  let  England  lend  us  a  king,  and  let  us 
have,  as  Grattan  had,  “  The  King,  Lords,  and  Com¬ 
mons  of  Ireland?  ”  I  question  whether  a  fitter  thing 
is  now  possible,  and  it  is  known  that  the  English  Royal 
Family  have  the  blood  of  Irish  kings  in  them.  True, 
it  is  far  back,  from  the  great  days  when  the  Irish  con¬ 
quered  other  countries  instead  of  killing  one  another; 
but  then,  the  farther  back,  the  better,  for  a  people 
pledged  to  look  only  backward.  Republicanism  would 
necessitate  democracy,  and  in  Ireland  this  is  a  very 
fearful  thing,  at  least  to  the  forces  that  have  controlled, 
and  corrupted,  all  Irish  government  in  our  time.  This 
demand  for  a  Republic  is  entirely  because  the  British 
failed  to  give  Ireland  democracy.  They  always 
adopted  for  their  “  medium  of  government  ”  in  Ire¬ 
land  something  which  they  never  thought  good  enough 
for  themselves. 

Our  next  “  government  of  Ireland  ”  is  the  ‘‘Military 
Authority,”  and  it  seems  to  be  the  only  non-militant 
.thing  in  the  country.  Everybody  looks  able  to  fight 
except  the  Army.  It  is  not  the  Army’s  fault.  It  is 
hard  to  be  militant  when  there  is  nothing  to  militate 
against — at  least,  nothing  that  can  be  seen.  The 
enemy  is  invisible.  -  The  military  lorry  “  scours  the 
country  ”  this  morning,  and  cannot  see  a  sign  of  fight. 
This  evening,  when  the  lorry  is  on  the  way  back,  the 
route  is  alive  with  shooting  men — still  invisible.  In 
the  annals  of  Irish  warfare  this  is  not  new.  Go  far 
enough  back,  and  you  will  find  whole  invasions  of  Ire¬ 
land  defeated  by  the  puzzle  of  invisibility.  It 
was  magic  then,  and  so  powerful  that  Cuchulain  him- 
'self  was  destroyed  by  it  in  the  end.  The  magic  is  dif¬ 
ferent  now,  but  in  effect  at  least,  the  invisibility  is  the 
same.  Over  fifty  thousand  of  the  Imperial  forces 
are  kept  in  full  employment,  on  a  full  war  footing,  to 
beat  two  battalions  of  Sinn  Fein  Irregulars,  and  they 
cannot  do  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Republicans 
have  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men  active  at  any  given 
time;  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  conditions,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Imperial  forces  might  be  raised  to 
200,000  without  making  much  difference  to  a  military 
solution  of  this  most  unmilitary  problem  in  Ireland. 
To  make  the  outlook  worse,  we  have  people  now  de¬ 
nouncing  “  reprisals  ” — the  one  resource  without 
which  the  whole  army  might  as  well  be  withdrawn  to¬ 
morrow. 

I  cannot  reach  the  Lloyd  George  contrivance  yet. 
First,  let  us  report  progress  as  to  the  three  others. 
Life  and  property  have  to  be  protected,  presumably — 
though  I  do  not  see  why  w^e  should  expect  in  ‘‘  war 
a  security  which  we  could  never  get  in  “  peace.”  Take 
it,  howrever,  that  life  and  property  are  to  be  protected 
This  is  work  for  the  police,  but  they  cannot  do  it.  Over 
large  areas  they  dare  not  try.  There  is  no  loss  in  this, 
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for  these  are  the  areas  where  the  Sinn  Fein  volunteers 
are  now  protecting  life  and  property  far  better  than  we 
have  seen  them  protected  before.  Still,  in  theory  at 
least,  the  police  are  supposed  to  do  the  work.  The 
average  policeman,  out  to  protect  life  and  property,  is 
himself  protected  by  five  soldiers,  and  all  the  facts  go 
to  show  that  the  six  together  stand  in  great  need  of 
protection.  Reinforce  the  six,  and  you  only  enlarge 
the  target  for  the  invisible  enemy,  while  life  and  pro¬ 
perty  remain  totally  unprotected  in  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned.  Six  men  are  highly  paid  for  failing  to  do 
one  man’s  work,  which  is  well  done  by  another  man, 
for  nothing;  and  then,  to  keep  up  some  application  of 
the  theory,  the  six  hunt  the  other  man,  pretending  to 
protect  from  him  the  life  and  property  which  he  alone 
protects.  Now,  this  is  the  “  Government  of  Ireland,” 
exactly  as  we  have  at  present.  To  me,  it  is  very  inter¬ 
esting,  and  I  wish  I  could  get  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

Assume  that  no  peace  is  made  with  Sinn  Fein,  and 
that  the  old  arrangement  is  restored.  The  men  who 
now  make  Sinn  Fein’s  admirable  detective  system  will 
then  be  let  loose  again  to  show  that  the  old  arrange¬ 
ment  cannot  work.  Withdraw  the  other  forces,  now 
protecting  the  police,  and  the  local  constabulary  can  be 
burnt  out  again  all  over  Ireland  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
outlook  for  the  old  arrangement  is  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that,  in  a  given  time,  one  unskilled  man  can 
destroy  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  most  skilled  men 
can  construct.  Besides,  the  old  arrangement  never 
did  protect  life  and  property,  because  the  United  Irish 
League  could  always  defeat  it,  and  always  did.  This 
is  what  stands  most  to  be  dreaded  by  us  who,  doomed 
to  live  in  Ireland,  ask  only  for  leave  to  get  about  outf 
business,  and  to  observe  such  law  and  order  as  are 
allowed  us.  Ireland  is  a  country  where  the  best 
citizen  is  the  last  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  where  such  a  man  is  far  better  advised 
in  standing  quite  apart,  even  as  a  virtual  foreigner. 
I  have  never  cast  a  vote  in  an  Irish  election  of  any  kind. 
I  do  not  know  in  what  Parliamentary  Constituency  I 
live.  I  do  not  know  who  represents  it  in  Parliament, 
or  in  what  Parliament.  And  I  do  not  want  to  know. 
Such  is  the  reasonable  course  for  a  thinking  man  who 
lives  in  Ireland,  and  such  it  must  remain  until  the 
Irish  allow  each  other  leave  to  think. 

[We  publish  this  article  as  the  view  of  a  man  on  the 
spot,  but  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  case  of  Ireland  is,  indeed,  hopeless,  if 
her  best  citizens  are  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  if  men  like  the  writer  of  this  article  never 
take  the  trouble  to  vote,  and  pose  as  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  political  situation. — Ed.  S.R. ] 

MR.  GEORGE  VERTUE  TAKES  A  WALK. 

(Based  on  His  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum). 

ON  the  12th  day  of  December,  1728,  being  dis- 
oosed  for  a  country  walk,  I  left  my  lodgings  and 
made  for  Hyde  Park  Lane,  that  I  might  recruit 
my  spirits  in  the  pleasant  fields  between  Tyburn  and 
Bayswater.  ’Twas  a  fine  day,  but  my  spirits  were 
something  depressed  to  see  how  this  town  is  spreading 
to  the  west  and  south,  threatening  to  swallow  up  the 
pleasant  villages  to  the  north  of  the  Oxford  Road  and 
extending  its  arms  wellnigh  to  Chelsea  and  Kensington 
itself ;  and  if  this  happen,  God  knows  (as  Mr.  Defoe 
saith  in  his  new  book  of  travels  in  England)  what  shall 
become  of  us.  I  was  now  in  sight  of  Tyburn,  and  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  the  horrid  carcases  there  made  haste 
down  Hyde  Park  Lane,  and  looked  across  the  hedges 
at  the  bleating  sheep  in  the  meadows,  and  felt  my 
heart  glad  at  the  pleasant  sight  and  sound  of  them. 
Presently  I  came  to  a  strangish-looking  house  upon  my 
left,  and,  remembering  that  there  lived  the  late  Mr. 
John  Bushnell,  the  famous  statuary  that  wrought  the 
Kings  and  Queens  on  Temple  Bar,  I  bethought  me  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  sons,  who,  I  had  heard,  still  lived 
there,  retired  from  the  world.  At  the  door  then  I 
knocked,  and  after  a  mighty  groaning  of  rusty  bolts 
and  clanking  of  chains  the  door  was  opened  an  inch 
or  two,  and  “  Who’s  there?  ”  sounded  from  within.  I 


gave  my  name,  and  the  gentleman,  in  rusty  black,  with 
a  mighty  poor  periwig  and  no  cravat,  admitted  me  into 
a  hall  from  which  opened  many  rooms.  But  what 
chiefly  raised  my  wonder  was  that  there  was  neither 
flooring  nor  staircase,  the  hall  and  every  room,  as  I 
presently  saw,  going  right  up  to  the  roof ;  and  in  a  sad 
decayed  condition  they  all  were.  My  host  led  me  first 
into  a  plainly-furnished  room,  in  which  sat  his  brother 
and  the  lady  his  sister,  as  ill-dressed  as  he  that  admitted 
me,  and  we  sat  down  to  talk.  I  spoke  of  my  admira¬ 
tion  for  their  late  father’s  works.  “  Ah,  sir,”  says  the 
elder,  “  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  him,”  and  falls 
to  telling  me  his  history,  and  how,  for  the  neglect  he 
met  with,  they  lived  as  hermits  in  the  house  he  built, 
with  only  his  unfinished  works  for  company.  It  seems 
that,  as  a  young  man,  he  had  set  out  on  foot  to  Italy 
to  practise  his  art,  going  through  France  and  Italy, 
and  earning  his  bread  by  hiring  himself  to  some  master- 
mason  in  each  city  as  a  journeyman  labourer.  It  was 
his  humour  to  begin  as  a  numskull,  and  show  himself 
by  degrees  a  master  of  his  craft,  confounding  thereby 
those  for  whom  he  worked.  In  the  end  he  made  his 
way  to  Venice,  where  he  met  with  patronage  enough, 
being  commissioned  by  a  Procurator  of  St.  Mark’s  to 
celebrate  a  great  victory  that  the  Venetians  had  over 
the  Turks  when  they  were  fighting  by  sea.  He  comes 
back  to  England  on  foot  again,  and  sets  up  for  a 
statuary,  making  those  two  fine  statues  of  the  late  King 
Charles  II.  and  his  father,  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  upstairs  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  had  in 
mind  to  execute  them  all,  but  finding  that  Mr.  Cibber 
had  an  eye  to  the  same  business,  he  gave  over,  and 
that  though  he  had  the  full  Six  Kings  and  Queens  well 
on  the  way ;  but  this  was  ever  his  manner,  he  having 
something  of  the  Don  Quixote  about  him,  and  being 
unwilling  to  stand  in  another  man’s  light.  Yet  he  was 
statuary  enough  for  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  no  mean 
judge,  to  assign  him  the  figures  on  Temple  Bar,  and 
he  made  another  monument  &t  least  in  Westminster 
Abbey — that  of  the  famous  Cowley  he  had  already 
done — when  Sir  Palmes  Fairborne,  that  gallant 
governor  of  Tangier,  was  buried;  and  he  made  other 
noble  monuments  besides,  in  Sussex  and  Northampton¬ 
shire,  and  that  pretty  bust  of  young  Mrs.  Grew  in 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street;  and  a  noble  figure  of 
m-y  Lord  Viscount  Mordaunt  at  Fulham.  Yet  he  was 
unsatisfied,  and  his  desire  for  new  ventures  grew  upon 
him.  Two  vintners  heard  of  his  fame,  and  asked  him 
for  a  new  drinking-booth,  the  which  he  modelled  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Trojan  Horse,  that  twelve  men 
might  sit  around  a  table  in  its  head,  and  use  its  eyes 
for  windows.  But  it  came  to  nought,  being  overset  in 
a  storm,  and  so  did  his  scheme  for  bringing  coals  to 
London — aye,  and  the  very  house  he  had  bought  him. 
in  Kent  he  lost  in  a  lawsuit,  and  shut  himself  up  from 
the  world  thereafter  in  this  house  he  had  builded,  in 
which  I  saw  his  statue  of  Alexander,  done  very  greatly 
and  spirited  past  belief,  that  he  might  show  the  world 
he  could  model  a  naked  figure  as  well  as  a  draped. 
And  there  was  besides  a  noble  statue  of  King  Charles 
on  horseback  in  plaster,  all  broken,  and  a  vast  picture 
of  a  Triumph  leaning  against  the  wall,  in  the  like  case ; 
and  a  vast  bar  of  iron  as  thick  as  a  man’s  fist,  broken 
across  by  an  instrument  of  his  devising. 

And  so  I  took  my  leave,  marvelling  how  this  world 
treats  its  braver  spirits ;  and  on  going  home  I  went 
out  of  my  way  to  look  at  Temple  Bar,  and  think  of  him 
who  had  made  these  figures,  and  others  yet  finer,  and 
who,  for  want  of  worldly  wit,  had  died  broken  in  spirit 
in  a  house  he  had  designed  without  storeys  or  stair¬ 
case;  but  when  I  thought  of  his  children,  men  and 
women  grown,  living  there  alone  among  his  works  only 
for  love' of  Mr.  Bushnell,  I  knew  he  had  not  done  so 

far  amiss. 


MERELY  PLAYERS. 

SHORT  time  ago  the  question  was  raised 
i  whether  a  dramatic  academy  was  entitled  to 
X  exemption  from  rates  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
lt  exonerating  places  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of 
fine  arts  Certain  considerations  touching  the 
are  and  quality  of  the  player’s  vocation  at  once 
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occur  to  one  upon  the  mere  statement  of  this  question. 
They  may  possibly  come  too  late  to  assist  the  course 
of  municipal  justice;  in  fact,  they  so  far  transcend  the 
arid  legal  domain  of  local  taxation  that  a  lawyer  might 
not  recognise  their  relevance.  But  they  appear  to  us 
to  be  fundamental. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  all  do  soon  after  our  ar¬ 
rival  upon  this  curious  planet  is  to  dress  up  and  pretend 
to  be  somebody  else.  Perhaps  it  is  an  instinctive  pro¬ 
test  against  the  thrusting  willy-nilly  upon  us  of  a  per¬ 
sonality  we  have  not  asked  for  :  but  at  any  rate  the 
fact  is  proved  by  daily  proceedings  in  every  nursery 
and  playground  the  world  over.  A  limited  number  of 
people,  however,  delight  in  dressing  up  and  pretending 
to  be  somebody  else  all  their  lives  long;  cherishing  this 
childish  instinct  through  mature  years,  and  being  in 
consequence  regarded  with  more  or  less  amazement  by 
the  normal  majority  who  have  grown  up  in  conformity 
with  the  almanac.  Many  are  the  recorded  instances 
of  this  pained  surprise.  “  Well,  Tom,  and  what  art 
thou  to-night?  ”  was  the  half-reproving  question  of 
Dr.  Johnson  to  little  Davies,  the  actor,  when  he  met 
him,  arrayed  in  all  the  bravery  of  his  part,  in  the  wings 
at  Drury  Lane.  It  is  true  that  Davies  had  remarked 
that  the  Doctor  laughed  like  a  rhinoceros  :  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Boswell  had  told  him,  and  the  tinge 
of  contempt  in  the  query  may  be  taken  to  have  arisen 
solely  out  of  the  Sage’s  general  amazement  at  the 
player’s  calling.  Again,  Solon  is  said  to  have  asked 
Thespis,  that  very  early  actor-manager,  how  he  could 
tell  so  many  lies  before  so  many  people  :  and  as  lately 
as  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  conscientious  ob¬ 
jectors  to  the  novel  on  the  ground  that  it  too  propa¬ 
gated  the  Thespian  obliquity.  Could  there  be  better 
evidence  that  “  making  pretend  ”  is  among  the  fine 
arts  ? 

We  are  inclined  to  regard  it  almost  as  axiomatic  that 
when  the  plain  man,  grown  up  and  petrified  into  his 
own  proper  self,  is  found  expressing  himself  in  this 
way  he  is  “  up  against  ”  some  display  of  the  artistic 
temperament.  His  discomfort,  when  so  confronted, 
is  quite  natural,  since  ces  enfants  sans  souci,  as  cer¬ 
tain  Parisian  mummers  of  the  sixteenth  century  dubbed 
themselves — and  incidentally  all  their  kind — inevitably 
get  upon  his  elderly  nerves.  The  artist,  he  who,  as 
Mr.  Mallock  long  ago  informed  us,  responds  sym¬ 
pathetically  in  the  same  half-hour  to  the  chaste  beauty 
of  Diana  and  the  allurement  of  Aphrodite,  must  needs 
be  a  sore  puzzle  to  another  and  a  different  being  who 
is  particularly  proud  that  his  own  character  is  rigidly 
standardised.  It  was  a  literary  artist  who  wrote, 
“  Constancy  makes  you  five-and-forty  at  once,  and 
keeps  you  there.”  The  plain  man,  no  longer  infantile 
and  irresponsible,  can  only  gasp,  “  What  then?  ”  The 
gulf  is  natural  enough  :  but  more,  the  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  this  sort  of  thing  by  unimaginative  and  solemn 
persons  is  a  finger-post  pointing  across  it  to  where  the 
antipodeans  live.  Or  rather,  it  was;  for  it  tends  to 
become  extinct  in  a  world  that  has  grown  less  aware 
than  it  was  of  elemental  divisions. 

The  nineties  of  the  last  century,  making  a  praise¬ 
worthy  effort  to  be  broad-minded,  hit  upon  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  contemporary  enfants  sans  souci  were 
not  really  pleasant,  grown-up  children  at  all.  They 
bracketed  “  the  profession  ”  with  musty  and  intel¬ 
lectual  ones  like  Dr.  Johnson’s  :  and  the  great  chief, 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  stands  to  this  day  in  the  Charing 
Cross  Road  in  a  scholar’s  gown  in  testimony  thereof. 
Some  of  the  said  children,  being  artists,  readily  re¬ 
sponded,  chameleon-like,  to  the  colour  even  of  this 
quaint  suggestion  :  and  now  and  then  in  the  journals 
of  their  trade  crop  up  proposals  such  as  an  abridgment 
of  the  novitiate  of  those  aspirants  who  can  sport  a 
university  degree.  What  that  superior  order  of  intel¬ 
lect,  which,  of  course,  is  the  invariable  mark  of  persons 
so  labelled,  has  to  do  with  the  art  of  acting  the  well- 
meaning  pretenders  have  never  explained  :  and  at  least 
it  must  be  owned  that  this  particular  piece  of  make- 
believe  did  not  originate  with  the  artists  themselves. 
They  know  better. 

We  may  here  tell  two  true  stories  that  show  what 
experienced  inside  opinion  has  been  as  to  the  essentials 


of  good  play-acting.  The  first  is  concerned  with  an 
actor,  but  lately  dead,  a  man  who  lived  not  remote  from 
the  world  of  bookish  folk,  and  even  read  books  him¬ 
self.  He  once  good-naturedly  conducted  a  kind  of 
Previous  Examination  into  the  qualifications  of  a  can¬ 
didate  for  a  stage  career.  It  was  understood  that,  if 
the  beginner  was  successful,  the  result  was  merely  to 
be  matriculation — permission  to  embark  upon  a  curri¬ 
culum;  but  that  doctor’s  gown  in  the  Charing  Cross 
Road  must  not  mislead  us  into  using  long  words  that 
belong  to  another  milieu  than  that  in  which  was  set 
the  Little-Go  we  speak  of.  For  it  took  place  on  the 
boards  of  a  country  theatre;  its  form  was  a  five-and- 
twenty  minutes’  “  show  ”  for  the  aspirant  in  the  cur¬ 
tain-raiser  of  a  touring  company.  The  genial  actor’s 
verdict  delivered  next  morning  after  due  consideration 
was  favourable  to  that  young  person’s  hope  :  and  the 
ground  of  it — or,  at  least,  that  which  had  brought  the 
marks  above  the  required  minimum — was  the  spon¬ 
taneity  of  the  inarticulate  noises — the  snorts,  the  sighs, 
the  chuckles,  the  ohs  !  and  ahs  !  and  so  forth — which 
the  novice  had  emitted  in  the  course  of  the  perform¬ 
ance.  That  was  Nature  (supplied  by  the  author)  seen 
through  a  temperament :  and  everybody  knows  that, 
when  that  happens,  art  is  happening.  Our  other 
reminiscence  is  of  an  older  artist,  belonging  to  an 
earlier  generation  of  players,  one  whose  long  associa¬ 
tion  with  J.  L.  Toole  must  needs  have  given  him  in¬ 
sight  into  the  elements  of  their  common  business. 
This  gentleman  upon  a  common  occasion,  regretting, 
like  Macready,  that  he  had  not  been  bred  a  barrister 
or  some  such  business-like  person,  pronounced  acting 
to  be  “  women’s  work.”  His  mind’s  eye  was  glanc¬ 
ing,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  over  the  centuries  during 
which,  as  we  know  now,  the  intellectual  development 
of  woman  has  been  sore  let  and  hindered  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  tyrant  man.  Yet  even  under  such 
lamentable  conditions,  which  in  fact  continued  pretty 
well  down  to  his  own  time,  the  old  man  pointed  out  that 
the  professional  achievement  of  a  Siddons  or  a  Rachel 
had  not  been  excelled,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  been 
equalled,  by  that  of  any  male  performer.  This,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  is  indisputable;  and  in  no  other  call¬ 
ing  is  it  true.  And  like  the  test  applied  to  the  tiro  in 
our  other  story,  it  goes  far  to  prove  the  artistic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  player’s  craft.  In  the  dark  ages  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  woman  was  described  by 
Sydney  Smith  as  a  creature  not  understanding  logic 
which  poketh  a  fire  from  the  top.  He  may  in  those  sad 
days  have  been  right  :  yet  with  such  intellectual  dis¬ 
abilities  the  highest  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  theatrical 
fame  were  always  within  her  reach.  For  in  that 
ascent  the  learning  of  the  schools  is  so  much  dead¬ 
weight,  and  all  men  know  that  the  poking  of  a  fire 
(either  from  top  or  bottom)  'may  be  made  by  feminine 
hands  a  finely  artistic  expiession  of  the  executant’s 
outlook,  for  the  time  being,  upon  the  whole  of  life. 

The  incongruity,  if  not  the  illegality,  of  imposing  the 
tiresome  responsibilities  of  grown  up  people  (like  the 
liability  for  rates)  upon  a  dramatic  academy,  intended 
to  foster  gifts  such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  adum¬ 
brate,  will  now  probably  be  apparent. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  MINERS  AND  THE  PREMIER. 

SIR, — You  noted  last  week  as  a  possible  gain  the 
publication  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  now 
perceives  the  Labour  peril.  The  ordinary  man,  who 
knows  nothing  of  politics,  was  glad  to  see  this  pro¬ 
nouncement,  for  he  now  thinks  it  the  business  of  the 
Premier  to  see  that  Labour  is  put  in  its  place.  That 
place  is  not  above  everybody  else  in  the  Kingdom. 

They  say  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  won  the  war  by  his 
resolute  attention  to  business,  and  spurred  on  the 
nation  to  heroic  efforts.  Now  the  ordinary  man  is  sick 
and  tired  of  the  miners,  and  of  paying  for  them.  The 
Premier  has  a  clear  mandate  from  the  public  to  win 
this  war,  and  stop  the  exactions  of  Labour  by  refusing 
further  concessions.  Of  course,  all  of  us  will  suffer 
heavily,  if  there  is  a  genera]  stoppage  ordered  by  the 
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Triple  Alliance,  but  are  we  not  suffering-  daily,  and 
being-  prevented  daily  from  doing  our  best,  by  the 
action  of  the  trade  unions?  Most  of  us  ordinary  men 
want  to  see  this  conflict  fought  to  a  finish,  whatever  it 
costs.  The  pountry  may  go  down,  but  is  it  not  doing 
so  daily  from  the  same  cause?  At  least  we  shall  know 
when  the  affair  is  finished,  where  we  are,  and  whether 
we  are  really  entitled  to  any  of  the  freedom  of  which 
the  Englishman  used  not  to  boast,  because  he  was  sure 
of  it.  If  a  callous,  illogical  and  supremely  selfish  move 
like  this  of  the  miners  is  going  to  come  off,  let  us  have 
a  Labour  Government,  and  cease  to  pretend  that  there 
is  any  other. 

A  WORKING-MAN. 

TREATING  WITH  SINN  FEIN. 

SIR, — I  have  read  with  amazement  a  letter  from 
Lady  Gregory  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  last  week, 
because  I  consider  it  astonishing  that  a  paper  like  the 
Times  should  permit  in  its  pages  even  the  discussion 
of  a  plan  to  hand  over  Ireland  to  a  gang  of  cruel, 
cowardly  and  treacherous  assassins.  What  can  be  the 
value  of  our  standards  of  morality,  if  England  is  to 
surrender  to  the  miscreants  who  are  banded  together 
under  the  name  of  Sinn  Fein?  The  subtle  brain  of  Sir 
Robert  Woods  enables  him  to  argue  that  the  Irish 
assassins  do  not  deem  themselves  murderers  :  by  similar 
casuistry,  any  pickpocket,  proclaiming  himself  a  com¬ 
munist,  might  escape  gaol.  I  wish  Sir  Robert  Woods 
could  be  a  spectator  of  the  trials  in  Dublin  and  con¬ 
template  daily  the  criminal,  decadent  types  of  the 
human  race  who  appear  in  the  dock  charged  with 
murder  and  treason;  aye,  and  the  string  of  perjurers — 
equally  degraded  specimens  of  humanity — who  follow 
one  another  into  the  witness  chair,  ready  and  willing  to 
swear  any  lie  which  may  establish  an  alibi  for  the 
accused.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Times,  which  per¬ 
formed  such  valuable  work  at  the  time  of  Gladstone’s 
betrayal  of  the  Irish  loyalists,  cannot  discern  the 
truth,  and  the  truth — and  it  must  be  faced — is  that  the 
Irish  have  no  more  claim  to  be  civilised  than  the  lowest 
cannibals  of  Darkest  Africa  :  judged  by  any  standard 
they  are  inferior  to  any  African  tribe  I  have  ever  met  : 
they  are  more  cruel,  treacherous,  dirty,  idle  and  vain ; 
moreover,  their  religion  is  a  more  degraded  super- 
stitution  than  that  preached  by  any  African  witch¬ 
doctor. 

I  invite  this  correspondent  to  read  the  history  of 
Ireland  at  any  stage  and  she  will  find  that  murder  has 
always  been  the  Irishman’s  method  of  achieving  his 
ends. 

The  Dublin  Press  in  celebrating  the  beatification  of 
six  felons  who  were  hanged  on  the  14th;  but  four  of 
these  were  caught  red-handed  with  smoking  revolvers 
in  their  hands  and  two  were  proved  to  have  dragged  a 
sleeping  officer  from  his  bed  to  butcher  him  before  his 
wife. 

Priests  are  telling  their  egregious  congregations  that 
the  souls  of  these  six  ruffians  were  seen  ascending  to 
Heaven  one  hour  before  the  execution,  and  that  the 
British  tyrants  only  executed  a  mere  shell. 

H.  M. 

IS  A  LEISURED  CLASS  CRIMINAL? 

SIR, — The  Saturday  Review  this  week,  under  the 
above  heading,  utters  the  following  warning  :  “A 
leisured  class  has  a  heavy  responsibility.  If  it  fails  to  rise 
to  it,  it  is  its  own  worst  enemy.”  The  worst  enemy  to¬ 
day  of  the  leisured  class,  is  the  presence,  especially  in  the 
capital  city  of  the  Empire,  of  crowds  of  thoughtless 
young  men,  endowed,  either  by  allowance  or  bequest, 
with  ample  means,  and  apparently  with  no  social  respon¬ 
sibilities  or  duties  whatever.  Their  numbers  may  be 
limited,  but  the  popular  daily  illustrated  press  causes 
their  activities  to  become  the  subject  of  attention  to  the 
millions  of  workers  in  this  country. 

It  would  seem  to  be  arguable  that  every  young  man, 
say  of  military  age,  who  is  no  longer  in  any  educational 
vocation,  should  be  advised  to  take  up  some  occupation 
either  at  home  or  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  and 
that  such  advice  should  be  so  put  before  him  by  the 
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Legislature  as  to  leave  him  without  the  option  of 
refusal.  The  same  problem  is  facing  the  State  in 
America,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  there 
be  solved  in  the  direction  herein  indicated. 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

SCOTT  HOLLAND. 

SIR, — A  friend  of  the  late  Scott  Holland  whi*  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  him  and  his  views  has  read 
your  interesting  article  on  his  life,  and  writes  to  me 
as  follows  : — 

“  The  reviewer  is  under  a  curious  misapprehension 
in  regard  to  Scott  Holland’s  views,  as  he  never  could 
endure  ‘  unsectarian  Protestantism  ’  or  undenomina- 
tionalism  in  any  form,  and  when  Canon  Moberly  wrote 
criticising  the  position,  he  was  delighted  with  what  he 
regarded  as  a  masterly  refutation.  The  principle  on 
which  he  wanted  to  admit  Nonconformists  to  the  D.D. 
degree  was  inter-denominational,  which  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing.  Under  the  Cowper-Temple  system  all 
doctrines  and  beliefs  that  are  not  shared  by  other 
Christian  bodies  were  given  up,  and  this  may  be 
carried  to  a  point  when  hardly  anything  remains.  Scott 
Holland’s  principle  was  that  each  body  should  keep  and 
hold  all  its  own  beliefs,  and  they  should  agree  to  differ 
on  such  points,  but  to  co-operate  in  others.  This  was 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  his  broad  humanitarianism.” 

JOHN  MURRAY. 

THE  THEATRE  AND  THE  DRAMATIST. 

SIR, — I  have  heard  complaints  from  so  many  writers 
of  plays  in  regard  to  the  discourtesy  with  which  they 
and  their  work  are  treated  by  many  managers  and 
actors,  that  I  rather  hope  you  may  be  able  to  spare 
space  in  your  valuable  columns  for  the  lollowing  re¬ 
cord  of  facts.  I  may  be  allowed  to  preface  it  by  men¬ 
tioning  that  I  am  not  altogether  unknown  as  a  drama¬ 
tist.  Plays  by  me  have  been  produced  at  the  St. 
James’s  and  His  Majesty’s  Theatres,  and  one  had  a 
run  of  three  hundred  performances  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  and  was  revived  a  year  afterwards  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  hundred  performances. 

Seven  months  ago  I  sent  a  short  play  to  a  well 
known  actor,  with  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
for  its  return  if  unsuitable.  For  three  months  it  re¬ 
mained  unacknowledged.  I  then  wrote  inquiring  after 
it,  and  waited  another  month  for  an  answer.  None 
came.  I  then  wrote  again,  requesting  the  return  of  the 
play  :  this  letter  also  remained  unanswered.  A  month 
later  I  wrote  once  more,  saying  that,  unless  the  play 
was  returned,  I  might  have  to  put  the  matter  in  othei 
hands.  This  produced  an  apology,  a  promise  to  “look 
for  the  M.S.”  and  return  it,  and  an  appeal  to  my  sym¬ 
pathy  on  the  ground  of  the  “  pile  of  authors’  manu¬ 
scripts  ever  growing  larger  and  larger  ’’  on  this  per¬ 
son’s  table.  Three  more  weeks  passed  and  I  heard 
no  more.  I  then  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Thring  and  the  Society  of  Authors,  and  the  play  was 
recovered. 

The  point — the  true  exquisiteness — of  this  little  story 
lies  in  that  touch  of  the  pile  of  other  writers’  plays  that 
have  been,  and  probably  still  are  being,  similarly  treated 
by  this  particular  light  of  the  stage.  The  unfairness  of 
such  conduct  towards  authors  is  equalled  by  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  it  towards  actors  and  managers  and  the  theatre 
as  a  whole.  I  have  heard  that  the  Bancrofts  and  the 
Kendals  were  always  most  punctilious  and  courteous  in 
acknowledging  plays  sent  to  them,  and  in  having  them 
read,  and,  when  found  unsuitable,  returned  to  the 
dramatists;  and  the  late  Sir  George  Alexander  was 
similarly  correct  in  this  matter.  Yet  these  eminent 
persons  prided  themselves  on  being  artists  far  more 
than  they  prided  themselves  on  being  tradespeople. 
Nowadays,  when  the  commercial  atmosphere  is,  as  they 
say,  all  over  the  theatre  (with  exceptions  here  and 
there),,  the  sort  of  conduct  I  have  described  is  common 
form  !  There  are  many  cases  far  worse  than  mine — 
cases  in  which  indifference  has  developed  into  inso¬ 
lence,  and  in  which  the  victims  have  been  men  and 
women  of  letters  of  eminent  distinction. 

Knowing  the  influence  which  the  Saturday  Review 
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has  exercised  for  many  years  in  the  world  of  the 
theatre,  I  am  addressing  this  letter,  Sir,  to  you,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  open  some  eyes,  and  perhaps  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  a  more  desirable  attitude. 

F  DRAMATIST. 

THE  SWORD  AND  THE  WAR. 

SIR,. _ It  was  a  great  jar  to  one  who  connects  the 

Saturday  Review  with  the  name  of  Pollock  and  the 
cult  of  the  “  arme  blanche  ”  to  read  in  the  issue  of 
12th  February,  these  words  referring  to  the  recent  order 
of  the  Army  Council  about  the  wearing  cf  swords  : 

“  Everybody  knows  that  swords  are  of  no  practical  use 
nowadays.” 

In  1908  in  a  small  book  on  swordsmanship  I  ventured 
to  predict  that  in  the  next  war  the  sword  would  come 
into  its  own  again,  and  events  seem  to  nave  justified 
that  prediction.  By  the  beginning  of  1915  the  armies 
on  the  Western  Front  had  gone  to  earth  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other,  and  the  fighting  was  of  so  close  a 
kind  that  even  fists,  clubs  and  knuckle-dusters  came 
into  play.  So  pressing  was  the  need  of  something  like 
a  short  sword  that  Messrs.  Webley  &  Scott  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  produced  a  bayonet  dagger  to  fix  on  the 
muzzle  of  a  revolver,  and  trench  knives  of  various 
patterns  were  sent  to  the  front  in  large  numbers.  For 
trench  fighting  where  there  was  no  elbow  room  for  the 
fixed  bayonet,  men  and  officers  constantly  used  the 
bayonets  unfixed  and  ground  to  a  razor  edge.  These 
were,  in  fact,  just  the  Roman  cut  and  thrust  sword 
which  carried  the  Legions  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  North  Sea.  The  Indian  troops  recognised  the 
value  of  the  bayonet  unfixed  for  night  raids,  and  the 
deadly  w’ork  of  the  Gurkha  with  his  kukri,  and  the  Sikh 
with  his  short  sword  the  kirpan,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

I  have  a  compromise  weapon  made  by  a  Sikh  Jemadar 
which  is  worth  mention;  it  is  a  strong  oak  walking 
stick  fitted  with  the  nose  cap  of  a  rifle  for  fixing  a 
bayonet  on  the  stick,  thus  forming  a  very  effective 
spear  for  close  work.  Of  course,  a  revolver  or  auto¬ 
matic  pistol  is  quicker  than  a  knife,  but  sometimes 
pistols  jam  at  the  critical  moment  from  dirt  and  neg¬ 
lect,  and  many  a  man  is  alive  at  this  moment  to  thank 
his  luck  for  the  bayonet  or  trench  knife  that  supple¬ 
mented  his  disabled  pistol.  I  cannot  recall  any  war 
during  the  last  hundred  years  when  there  was  so  much 
hand-fighting  as  in  that  just  ended,  and  the  white 
weapon,  call  it  sword  or  bayonet  as  you  will,  was  the 
ultima  ratio  in  deciding  the  issue.  The  fact  is  that  the 
long  sword  as  worn  by  the  side  supported  by  a  Sam 
Browne  belt  was  discarded  because  it  was  conspicuous 
to  the  enemy  sharp-shooter,  and  so  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  wearer,  not  because  it  was  useless  as  a  fighting 
weapon.  A  number  of  Americans  wore  a  shorter 
sword  or  bayonet  diagonally,  out  of  sight  across  their 
back,  and  this  alternative  surely  would  have  been  pre¬ 
ferable  to  laying  it  aside  altogether  in  favour  of  a 
futile  hunting  crop  or  loaded  cane  equally  conspicuous 
and  far  inferior  in  deadliness.  When  in  the  future,  men 
are  trained  to  use  the  automatic  pistol  effectively,  the 
day  of  the  sword  will  perhaps  be  at  an  end,  but  this 
was  rarely  the  case  in  the  late  war.  Certain  episodes 
also  in  the  open  fighting  of  1914  and  later  in  Palestine 
may  be  remembered,  when  the  sword  in  the  hands  of 
mounted  men  did  service  much  too  valuable  to  merit 
its  wholesale  condemnation  as  a  useless  encumbrance. 
The  fact  is  that  the  general  ignorance  of  swordsman¬ 
ship  in  the  army  before  the  war  was  such  that  the 
average  infantry  officer  was  only  too  glad  to  find  any 
excuse  to  get  rid  of  a  weapon  which  he  seldom  used 
and  never  properly  understood. 

F.  R.  LEE. 

Burma. 

ST  LYE  AND  A  SCHOOLBOY. 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — I  have  got  a  holiday  task, 
and  I  have  got  no  Father;  so  I  write  to  you  for  advice. 
I  wrote  to  two  other  old  gentlemen  first.  I  hoped  one 
of  them  might  give  me  a  tip  or  two.  I  enclose  their 
answers.  I  ask,  What  use  are  they?  No  earthly. 
The  first  is  from  my  uncle ;  he  is  also  my  godfather. 
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He’s  quite  decent  as  an  uncle,  and  has  a  soul  above 
half-crowns  :  he’s  always  safe  for  a  Bradbury.  We 
still  call  them  Bradburys,  because  we  began  the  habit 
when  they  were  Bradburys,  and  as  we  couldn’t  make 
head  or  tail  of  the  new  man’s  name  as  signed,  we  went 
on  calling  them  Bradburys.  He’s  generally  good  for 
a  B.B. — that’s  what  we  call  a  big  Bradbury  G£l),  and 
I  must  say  he  doesn’t  look  comfortable  when  he  fumbles 
and  finds  he  has  only  a  specimen  of  the  inferior  green 
variety  about  him,  a  H.B.— that’s  what  we  call  a  half- 
Bradbury  (10s.).  I  always  know  which  is  coming.  If 
after  the  fumbling  he  says,  “  Here’s  something  for  you 
to  go  on  with,  my  boy  !”  I  know  it’s  a  B.B.,  and 
you  should  hear  how  he  says  that  “  something.”  It’s 
something  like  “  Some  Thing,”  as  my  American  pal 
would  say  it;  it’s  impressive;  but  if  he  says,  “  I  dessay 
you  can  find  some  use  for  this,”  it’s  a  H.B.  to  a 
certainty. 

The  other  is  from  the  Clergyman  who  ‘‘grounded 
me  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin  ”  before  I  went  to  my 
private  school,  and  as  mother  always  says  I  should 
go  to  him  when  I  am  in  difficulties,  I  thought  this  was 
where  he  came  in,  and  I  went  for  him. 

By  the  way,  I  haven’t  told  you  what  the  task  is. 
Well,  we  have  to  write  an  essay  on  “  Style  ”  for  a 
holiday  task,  that’s  all. 

Yours  respectfully, 

PUZZLED. 

Enclosure  No.  1. 

THE  UNCLE’S  LETTER. 

My  Dear  Boy, — Oh  help  !  It  is  years  since  I  did 
any  quill  driving.  I  used  to  have  to  do  essays  when  I 
was  at  school.  Generally  speaking,  one  had  to  answer 
a  conundrum  about  Capital  Punishment  or  some  burn¬ 
ing  question  of  the  day,  or  we  were  told  to  discuss  the 
respective  merits  of  authors,  say  our  old  friends  Horace 
and  Virgil.  I  remember  the  Latin  form  :  “  Flaccus 
cum  Maro  comparatur.”  Take  care,  my  boy,  if  you 
make  use  of  this  tip;  it  don’t  somehow  look  quite  right; 
so  just  look  it  up.  All  that  is  so  long  ago,  I’m  afraid 
I  can’t  help  you  much.  One  old  fellow,  was  it  Dr. 
Johnson  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington?  told  a  friend  who 
asked  his  advice  about  making  a  speech,  “  Say  what 
you’ve  got  to  say,  don’t  quote  Latin,  and  sit  down.” 
Not  bad,  but  then  supposing  you’ve  got  nothing  to  say 
which,  I  take  it,  hits  off  your  position — what  then? 
Why  not  ask  everyone  you  meet  for  the  next  fortnight, 

“  What’s  your  favourite  style?  ”  and  make  notes. 
You  will  collect  a  lot  of  material  and  other  things,  and 
you  might  get  your  head  punched  ;  so  perhaps  exercise 
some  discretion.  Try  it  and  let’s  hear  how  you  get 
on.  Meanwhile,  here’s  something  for  you  to  go  on 
with,  from  your  ever  affectionate 

Uncle. 

If  you  appeal  to  me  as  a  godfather,  I  say  that  essay¬ 
writing  (like  poetry  and  that  sort  of  thing)  is  all 
“  pomps  and  vanities,”  and  I  renounced  them  all  on 
your  behalf  years  ago  in  those  wonderful  days  before 
the  war;  and  I  can’t  encourage  you  in  such  a  course. 

I  shall  come  and  see  you  next  term,  and  hope  to  find 
you  fit  and  well  and  with  a  straight  bat. 

Enclosure  No.  2. 

FROM  THE  CLERGYMAN. 

My  Dear  Young  Friend, — I  was  indeed  overjoyed 
to  hear  from  you,  as  I  had  not  heard  even  of  you  from 
your  dear  mother  for  some  time.  You  are  quite  right 
t®  appeal  to  your  old  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  in 
your  difficulties,  and  I  trust  you  will  always  do  so. 
Your  master  has  chosen  a  most  interesting  subject. 
By  ‘‘style”  I  presume  is  meant  ‘‘Literary  Style.”  I 
am  afraid  the  few  hours  of  leisure,  free  from  the  varied 
methods  of  relaxation  which  naturally  present  them¬ 
selves  in  a  vacation,  are  hardly  adequate  for  the  study 
that  should  be  undertaken  to  enable  you  to  deal  with 
so  large  a  subject.  May  I  suggest,  however,  a  short 

course  of .  [Here  follows  a  long  list  of  such 

fellows  as  Bacon  and  Lamb  and  their  works  !]  If 
after  a  preliminary  study  of  the  duration  of  half  the 
days  allotted  to  you  before  you  return  to  school  you 
care  to  submit  to  me  an  outline  or  precis  of  what  you 
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propose  to  send  in,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  offer  you 
such  advice  as  a  father  might  offer  his  son  with  a  clear 
conscience,  and  without  in  any  way  giving  him  such 
active  assistance  as  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  his 
less  fortunately  placed  competitors. 

Although  I  do  not  think  you  are  likely  to  burn  the 
midnight  oil,  you  must  avoid  excessive  elaboration  of 
your  theme.  You  may  remember,  and  may  possibly 
be  tempted  to  quote,  the  poet’s  ‘  Ars  est  celare  artem.’ 
How  true  and  how  difficult,  an  art  acquired  only  after 
years  of  failure.  In  one  so  young  the  adjudicator  in 
the  person  possibly  of  your  preceptor,  may  perhaps 
appreciate  the  application  of  apt  alliteration’s  artful 
aid,  but,  believe  me,  it  must  be  used  sparingly.^  I  fear 
me  you  may  find  the  authorities  I  have  scheduled  some¬ 
what  austere  and  classical,  and  you  may  with  the 
natural  fancy  of  youth  turn  to  something  more  modern, 
and  as  the  common  phrase  hath  it,  more  “up  to  date  !” 
By  all  means,  but  I  cannot  guide  your  footsteps  in 
those  paths.  I  think,  however,  you  mentioned  that 
you  were  a  student  of  the  weekly  outpourings  of  Mr. 
Bottomley,  M.P.,  and  that  you  indulged  in  a  literary 
pursuit  unknown  to  me  of  making  bullets — the  modern 
form,  I  take  it,  of  a  rebus  or  charade.  I  have  no  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  works,  though  I  seem  to  be  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  name,  recalling  some  slight  financial  ven¬ 
ture  in  the  days  gone  by  wherein  your  dear  Father  was 
also  a  sufferer,  but  that  is  quite  irrelevant.  I  am  told, 

however,  that  in  the  columns  of - [I  cut  out  the 

name,  Mr.  Editor,  because  it  wouldn’t  be  playing  the 
game  to  ask  you  to  advertise  a  rival]  yon  will  find  fine 
specimens  of  modernity.  Do  not  fail  to  appeal  further 
should  you  so  desire,  and  remember  I  rely  on  hearing 
from  you,  and  hope  that  your  efforts  will  be  rewarded 
with  success. 

P.S. — Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  good  of  all  this?  If  old 

- had  wanted  us  to  mug  up  Bacon  or  Lamb  or  any 

other  fellow  of  that  kind,  he’d  have  said  so,  but  he 
didn’t.  He  just  gave  out — Subject  for  holiday  task  : 
Essay  on  “  Style.’’  I  wrote  also  to  my  sister.  I  for¬ 
got  to  tell  you  that.  She  has  just  been  married,  and 
all  she  did  was  to  send  me  an  illustrated  catalogue  from 
Paris.  Silly  ! 

I  had  almost  closed  when  I  had  a  brain  wave  !  The 
subject  is  “  Style.”  Bacon  be  blowed,  thought  I. 
(What  price  apt  alliteration  !)  I’ll  write  an  essay  on  tb© 
big  four — I  mean  The  Big  Four.  Part  one  in  classi¬ 
cal  style  :  “Hobbsius  cum  Hendreno  comparatur.”  Part 
two  a  brilliant  specimen  of  modernity,  “  The  Handi¬ 
craft  of  Hearne  and  the  Wiles  of  Woolley  ”  (more  apt 
alliteration  !).  I’d  sooner  have  done  it  when  the  Tests 
were  on,  but  no  matter,  I’ll  have  a  try  now.  Awfully 
sorry  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter,  but  having  written 
all  this,  I  thought  you’d  like  to  have  it.  Would  you 
care  to  have  the  essay  when  finished?  In  spite  of  the 
title,  Part  i  will  be  in  English  ;  so  don’t  be  alarmed  ! 

If  you  really  want  to  help  a  fellow,  you  might  tell  me 
what’s  the  Latin  for  Hendren’s  Christian  names  in  the 
ablative.  Our  new  curate  comes  from  Mitcham,  “  the 
home  of  Surrey  cricket,”  he  says;  so  he  will  know  all 
about  Hobbs. 

THE  RHODODENDRON. 

SIR, — The  observation  of  “  Observer  ”  in  your  issue 
of  26th  March  upon  the  “  rhododendrons  in  full  bloom 
in  Ruskin  Park,  Denmark  Hill,  two  months  in  advance 
of  the  usual  time,”  would  have  conveyed  better 
evidence  of  precocity,  if  he  had  identified  the  species. 
During  the  present  century  upwards  of  two  hundred 
new  species  of  rhododendron  have  been  discovered  in 
China  and  introduced  to  this  country ;  and  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  Indian,  European  and  American  species 
and  hybrids  previously  cultivated  in  the  British  Isles, 
cover  a  flowering  season  from  before  Christmas  till 
September.  The  earliest  to  bloom  is  usually  R. 
Nobleanum,  a  hybrid  raised  about  ninety  years  ago 
between  the  Indian  R.  Arboreum  and  R.  Caucasicum. 
This  variety  began  to  display  its  fine  crimson  trusses 
early  in  November  last  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  has  not  yet  passed  out  of  flower. 

Monreith.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
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CARDINAL  MANNING. 

Henry  Edward  Manning.  By  Shane  Leslie.  Burns 
and  Oates.  25s.  net. 

REPLY  to  Purcell’s  maladroit  biography  of 
Cardinal  Manning  was  an  inevitability.  “  I  do 
not  recognise,”  exclaimed  Manning’s  successor,  Car¬ 
dinal  Vaughan,  “  the  portrait  of  him  with  whom  I  was 
in  constant  communication  during  forty  years.”  Pur¬ 
cell  may  not  have  been  deliberately  unfair,  but  he 
never  gave  his  subject  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
when  evidence  was  wanting,  he  boldly  asserted  that 
it  did  not  exist.  In  this  able,  and  often  witty,  “  Life,” 
a  good  deal  of  the  missing  papers  has  been  recovered; 
and  for  the  rest  Mr.  Shane  Leslie  has  wisely  abstained 
from  fighting  a  running  battle  with  Purcell,  but  dis¬ 
posing  of  him  in  a  Preface,  tells  his  own  story  in  his 
own  way.  We  may  be  occasionally  puzzled  as  to 
what  is  fresh  in  his  pages  and  what  is  old,  but  we 
escape  the  acrimonious  counterblasts  that  rendered  Sir 
Theodore  Martin’s  reconsideration  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
and  Fraser  Rae’s  views  of  Sheridan  so  unreadable. 

Though  Manning’s  moral  features  remain  substanti¬ 
ally  unchanged,  we.  get  a  Lawrence  version  instead 
of  a  Hogarth.  “  Pride,”  wrote  Miss  Bevan,  who  con¬ 
verted  him  into  a  pious  Balliol  graduate  from  one  of 
the  worldly  sort,  “  is  the  ruling  passion  of  H.E.M. 
.  .  .  So  towering  an  aim,  so  grasping  an  ambition, 
can  never  be  gratified.”  The  penetrating  lady  under¬ 
rated  her  young  friend’s  powers  of  ascent,  but  she  hit 
upon  the  blots  in  his  disposition,  intellectual  arrogance 
and  jealousy,  its  corollary.  With  a  happy  home,  Man¬ 
ning  might  have  remained  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and — who  shall  say? — become  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  through  Gladstone’s  influence.  But  they  still 
show  you  the  “  Archdeacon’s  walk  ”  at  Lavington, 
where  the  sad  widower  paced  up  and  down  for  hours 
together.  Mr.  Shane  Leslie  appears  to  be  amused  by 
the  correspondence  in  which  Manning  and  Gladstone 
discussed  Anglican  reform,  and  perhaps  the  pair  were 
portentously  serious.  Innovation,  at  any  rate,  met 
with  little  sympathy  in  the  quiet  Chichester  diocese, 
Archdeacon  Hare  flinching  from  a  cassock,  even  if  the 
story  be  a  ribald  invention — Mr.  Shane  Leslie  does  not 
tell  it — that  Bishop  Otter  replied  to  a  note  dated  “  The 
Eve  of  St.  Barnabas,”  with  one  dated  “  Washing  Day 
at  the  Palace.”  And  so  we  find  Manning’s  holidays 
taking  him  to  Rome,  and  entries  in  his  diary  like  “We 
have  no  unity  of  instruction  and  order;  they  both.” 
But,  while  “  as  safe  as  Manning  ”  was  a  comfortable 
Anglican  proverb,  he  juggled  long  with  his  conscience 
before  the  Gorham  judgment  luckily  came  to  tilt  him 
over.  Gladstone  broke  with  Manning,  and  that  on 
reasonable  grounds.  There  was  never  real  cordiality 
between  them-  afterwards,  and  throughout  his  life  Man¬ 
ning  had  few  friendships,  though  many  discipleships. 

The  dismay  of  tranquil  old  Catholics  at  the  incur¬ 
sion  of  zealous  converts  like  Faber  and  “  Ideal  ” 
Ward  is  a  familiar  tale.  In  Manning’s  case  their  con¬ 
fusion  may  have  been  secretly  increased  by  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  reprisals  he  promptly  began  against  the 
Church  he  had  left,  with  Samuel  Wilberforce  or  Pusey 
at  the  other  end  of  the  rope.  In  those  strenuous  days 
people  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  Heaven  in  their  own 
way,  and  Manning  recorded  346  captures  between  thi 
years  1851  and  1865,  though  Florence  Nightingale 
escaped  him.  In  any  case  the  conservative  elements 
at  Westminster,  like  Archbishop  Errington  and  Mgr. 
Searle,  were  bound  to  range  themselves  against  the 
son  of  Zeruiah,  and  between  them  they  worried  Card¬ 
inal  Wiseman  into  the  grave.  The  battle  royal  over 
the  Oblates  established  by  Manning  in  Bayswater  was 
a  spirited  affair,  with  the  Errington  party  as  the  ag¬ 
gressors.  Their  defeat,  however,  had  more  dignity 
about  it  than  Manning’s  victory,  into  which  he  im¬ 
ported  not  a  little  vindictiveness.  The  subsequent 
chastisement  inflicted  on  his  nephew  Anderson  for 
joining  the  Jesuits  is  another  instance  of  “  Uncle 
Henry’s  ”  unforgiving  character,  and  after  the  pro- 
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mitigation  of  the  Infallibility  Decree  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  the  recalcitrant  Lord  Acton,  if  he  had  not 
sought  shelter  behind  his  Bishop. 

As  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  Manning  unques¬ 
tionably  deepened  the  force  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
England,  but  he  also  narrowed  it.  He  was  probably 
right  in  relying  on  the  parochial  system,  yet  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  religious  orders  lay  beyond  his  control  that 
he  harried  them  at  home  and  worked  the  Vatican 
against  them.  Essentially  an  absolutist,  as  even  the 
resolute  Archbishop  Ullathorne  of  Birmingham  got  to 
appreciate,  he  was  also  an  obscuiantist.  The  thwart¬ 
ing  of  Newman’s  return  to  Oxford  was  less  the  out¬ 
come  of  personal  rivalry  than  of  a  fear  lest  Newman 
redivivus  should  unwittingly  bring  faithful  youth  with¬ 
in  the  demoralising  orbits  of  Jowett  and  afterwards  of 
Pater.  Yet  Manning’s  own  Catholic  University  at 
Kensington  failed  disastrously,  and  before  his  death 
the  revolt  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Denbigh 
should  have  warned  him  that  his  policy  of  excluding 
Roman  Catholics  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would 
be  reversed  by  his  successor.  He  was  all  of  one  piece, 
rigid  at  home  and  ultramontane  abroad.  But  for  his 
magnificent  powers  of  organisation,  persuasion,  and 
antagonism,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Vatican 
Council  would  never  have  passed  the  Infallibility 
Dogma.  The  diplomatic  triumph  was  signal,  and  one 
of  history’s  most  ironic  strokes  was  dealt  him  when 
the  prompt  occupation  of  Rome  by  Victor  Emmanuel 
put  his  own  election  to  the  Papacy  out  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  What  his  actual  chances  were  must  remain  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  he  destroyed  them  by  his 
honest  declaration  that  the  first  Pope  after  the  loss  of 
the  Temporal  Power  must  be  an  Italian. 

With  the  ear  of  the  Papacy,  an  ear  that  he  mav 
sometimes  have  wearied,  though  less,  perhaps,  in  the 
days  of  Leo  XIII.  than  of  Pius  IX.,  Cardinal  Man¬ 
ning  encompassed  sea  and  land  with  his  negotiations. 
He°  helped  Cardinal  Gibbons  to  democratise  Roman 
Catholicism  in  America,  and  got  from  Lord  Salisbury 
a  free  hand  for  Cardinal  Lavigerie  in  Uganda.  They 
all  responded  to  his  beckoning;  Beaconsfield  and  Salis¬ 
bury,  Gladstone  and  Dilke  and  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Tom 
Mann  and  Michael  Davitt.  He  dexterously  steered 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools  out  of  the  whirlpool  of 
Government  control,  and  at  one  time  thought  he  was 
going  to  settle  Ireland.  But  he  over-estimated  the 
authority  of  the  Bishops  as  against  the  Plan  of  Cam¬ 
paign,  and  whatever  prospects  his  somewhat  nebulous 
advocacy  of  “  Home  Rule  all  round  may  have  had, 
they  collapsed  before  Parnell’s  appearance  in  the 
divorce  court.  Though  many  of  his  schemes  went 
awry,  he  had  before  the  end  of  his  long  life  made 
Roman  Catholicism,  centred  at  Westminster,  much 
more  of  a  living  influence  than  the  most  sanguine  could 
have  dreamt  of  in  Wiseman’s  days.  The  saintly  figure 
and  the  asceticism — which  some  thought  ostentatious, 
though  Mr.  Leslie  asserts  that  it  was  natural — counted 
for  a  good  deal.  But  Englishmen,  who  keep  a  warm 
corner  in  their  heart  for  a  genuine  man,  really  rever¬ 
enced  in  Manning  the  tired  and  elderly  ecclesiastic  who 
composed  the  Dock  Strike  after  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Archbishop  Temple  had  made  themselves  scarce. 

THE  MINISTRY. 

The  Great  Munition  Feat.  By  George  A.  B.  Dewar. 

Constable.  21s. 

THE  decision  to  spend  £18,000  on  an  Official  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  which  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  censured  not  long  since,  is  the  more  un¬ 
pardonable  because  Mr.  George  Dewar  has  supplied  the 
public  with  a  most  readable  account  of  its  exploits, 
turning  the  while  a  charitable  eye  on  what  he  calls  its 
“  mistakes.”  His  enthusiasm  carries  him  so  far  that 
he  pronounces  the  thing  as  a  whole  the  least  spend¬ 
thrift  of  any  great  national  effort  in  our  history.”  What 
more  do  apologists  want  by  way  of  justification  for  the 
bungalow  village  in  Whitehall,  which  its  denizens  used 
complacently  to  term  the  Ministry,  much  as  members 
of  the  Blackheath  Football  Club  talk  about  the  club? 
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F lankly,  we  cannot  imagine  a  better  vindication,  the 
more  persuasive  because  of  its  honest  admissions.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  men  were  hounded  out  of  munitions 
into  the  Army,  and  then  hounded  back  into  the  muni¬ 
tions  from  the  Army;  that  manufacturers  were  made  to 
set  up  plant  for  one  kind  of  product,  and  then  adapt  it 
for  another.  But  are  not  confusion  and  overlapping 
the  inevitable  concomitants  of  an  improvisation,  and 
had  we  not  to  improvise  or  perish  ?  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  his  most  spell-binding  mood  could  not  improve  on 
Mr.  Dewar. 

Major-General  Sir  E.  Callwell  in  his  racy  ‘  Experi¬ 
ences  of  a  Dug-out,’  has  already  disposed  of  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  the  output  of  munitions  jumped  up  in  some 
miraculous  manner  directly  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  to 
the  Ministry.  It  was  Woolwich,  old-fashioned  Wool¬ 
wich,  that  turned  out  shells,  while  gigantic  National 
Factories,  which  took  a  good  year  to  get  into'  trim, 
were  a-building,  and  so  held  up  the  German  thrust  at 
sea.  Mr.  Dewar  emphasises  that  fact,  unpalatable 
though  it  may  be  to  the  Prime  Minister  s  hierophants, 
pointing  out  that  the  British  offensives  of  1917  were 
only  practicable  because  shell  factories,  designed  in 
the  summer  of  i9i5>  got  into  their  stride,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  following  year.  He  evidently  has  a  warm  corner 
in  his  heart  for  Woolwich,  and  praises  the  Arsenal  foi 
its  powers  of  expansion,  its  introduction  of  female 
labour,  and  persuasion  of  the  men  to  work  double 
shifts,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  one  hundred 
hours  a  week.  The  point  is  that  Woolwich  had  tradi¬ 
tion  behind  it,  whereas  in  the  new  establishments  there 
was  inevitably  a  large  diluted  element  with  no  esprit  de 
corps,  recruited  from  sedentary  callings  and  the  dupe 
of  Socialist  soap-box  orators.  Hence  came  the  ugly 
temper  that  found  expression  in  strikes,  such  as  that  at 
Coventry,  while  on  the  Clyde  malcontents  were  at  their 
sinister  woik  right  through  the  war.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  began  with  a  compromise  which  was  practically 
a  capitulation  in  South  Wales,  and  from'  first  to  last 
Labour  got  the  better  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Dewar 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  no  other  course  was  pos¬ 
sible,  and  comforts  himself  with  Mr.  Churchill  s  state¬ 
ment  that  during  the  winter  of  1917-18  11  less  than  one 
fourth,  and  latterly  less  than  one-sixth,  of  i,  per  cent, 
of  the  total  time  worked  had  been  lost  ”  through 
stiikes  and  disputes.  Labour’s  reply  to  the  German 
offensive  of  March,  1918,  was  admittedly  much  to  its 
credit. 

Mr.  Dewar’s  investigations  have  taken  him  alar; 
with  a  vigorous  descriptive  style  he  is  a  capital  guide 
to  the  Clyde  shipyards,  and  to  spend  a  day  with  him  in 
the  steel  shops  should  be  an  engineering  education  to 
most  of  us.  He  even  penetrates  into  the  inner  secrets 
of  laboratories  and  the  sanctums  of  inventors.  The 
story  of  how  we  made  good  our  deficiency  in  optical 
glasses  and  magnetos,  products  which  were  German 
monopolies  when  war  burst  upon  us,  is  uncommonly 
well  told,  and  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Chance 
and  his  fellow-workers,  that  potash  could  be  produced 
as  a  by-product  in  blast  furnace-works,  is  indeed  a 
chemical  romance.  Science  did  not  fail  us  during  the 
war,  notably  when  we- countered  the  German  gases  wit 
preparations  of  more  murderous  efficiency,  and  the 
amateur  with  some  scientific  pursuit  as  his  hobby 
often  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  professional  ad¬ 
viser.  It  was  a  City  man,  for  instance,  who  found 
out  how  the  Germans  managed  to  make  graticules  in 
bulk  by  a  combination  of  photography  and  photo-etch¬ 
ing.  And  Mr.  Dewar,  who  has  been  a  war  corres¬ 
pondent,  does  not  say  good-bye  to  his  munitions  in  the 
workshops  or  even  at  the  ports,  but  follows  them  out 
to  the  front.  Nothing  could  be  saner  than  his  valua¬ 
tion  of  tanks  and  aeroplanes,  topics  over  which  North- 
cliffian  scribes  were  wont  to  lose  their  heads.  He  tells 
us  that  there  were  more  occasions  than  one  on  which 
tanks  failed  through  sticking  in  the  mud,  and  agrees 
with  General  von  Bernhardi  that  aeroplanes  have  then 

limitations.  .  .  ,  ,  .  . 

A  footnote  on  the  use  of  the  restrictive  rules  of  trade 

unionists  against  demobilised  soldiers  seems  to  show 
that  Mr.  Dewar’s  remarks  on  the  lessons  of  the  war 
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were  written  some  months  ago.  Organised  Labour  is 
certainly  taking  good  care  that  the  hopes  of  the  na¬ 
tional  reconstruction  that  were  based  on  the  surprising 
success  of  the  unskilled  men  in  the  munition  factories 
should  come  to  nothing.  The  welfare  movement,  on 
which  Mr.  Shaw  Sparrow  supplies  a  well-informed 
chapter,  as  applied  to  the  “  munitionettes  ”  has  meant, 
in  the  long  run,  that  those  pampered  damsels  will  not 
stoop  to  domestic  service.  Such  are  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  that  peace  brings  in  its  train.  Some  responsi¬ 
bility  for  them;  rests  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who,  when 
he  should  have  preached  thrift,  long  hours  and 
moderate  wages,  dilated  instead  on  “a  land  fit  for 
heroes.” 

THE  NADIR  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

Early  Tudor  Poetry.  1485-1547.  By  John  M.  Berdan. 
Macmillan.  26s.  net. 

ETWEEN  Chaucer  and  Marlowe,  English  poetry 
went  through  a  period  of  progressive  degradation 
and  decline,  almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  followed  by 
a  period  of  reconstruction  and  experiment,  in  which  its 
lyric  spirit  reappears,  and  the  language  is  perfected  to 
the  hand  of  Shakespeare  and  Spenser.  It  is  this  period 
of  reconstruction  that  is  the  subject  of  Prof.  Berdan’s 
monumental  treatise,  a  work  characterised  by  learn¬ 
ing,  insight,  and  enormous  industry.  There  is  much 
in  it  that  will  provoke  criticism,  and  some  of  its  dicta 
are  hasty  and  unacceptable,  but  it  is  the  best  and  fullest 
discussion  of  the  period  that  exists,  and  it  lays  stress 
on  some  important  points  that  have  been  hitherto 
passed  over  in  silence. 

Prof.  Berdan  opens  with  a  study  of  the  background 
to  the  literature  of  his  period;  the  attitude  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  man  towards  the  chief  events  of  life  and  death, 
the  new  ideas  brought  in  by  the  sudden  extension  of 
the  limits  of  the  habitable  world,  the  results  of  printing 
in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  are  considered  in  turn. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  omit 
mention  of  Copernicus,  as  his  ideas  were  not  admitted 
generally  till  well  on  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
we  fear  the  author  undervalues  the  tastes  of  Plenry 
VII.,  who  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  neglecting  an  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  that  hardly  existed,  and  did  much  for  the 
old  Royal  Library  which  is  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of 
the  Britism:  Museum.  The  Second  Chapter  deals  with 
‘  The  Medieval  Tradition,’  passing  lightly  and  a  little 
hurriedly  from  Chaucer  to  Hawes.  We  should  have 
liked  seme  discussion  of  the  contemporaries  of  Lyd¬ 
gate  and  Hoccleve,  of  the  ‘  Kingis  Quair  ’  and  the 
foreign  writer  in  English  who  wrote  original  poems 
under  the  name  of  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  both  of 
them'  more  dependent  on  Chaucer  than  on  Lydgate, 
but  showing  the  same  gradual  change  of  language.  A 
fuller  account,  too,  of  the  debate  between  the  Flower 
and  the  Leaf,  and  its  introduction  into  our  poetry 
would  also  have  been  useful. 

It  is  in  his  third  chapter,  ‘  The  Scholastic  Tradi¬ 
tion  ’  (where,  by  the  way,  the  word  “  Scholastic  ”  is 
not  used  in  its  accepted  sense)  that  the  author  is  at  Ms 
best  and  most  original.  No  one  before  him  has  laid 
sufficient  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  medieval  Latin 
as  a  living  influence  on  the  development  of  our  poetry 
and  our  literature  generally,  especially  in  the  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  In  these  days,  when 
Latin  is  following  Greek  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
accomplishments  in  transatlantic  universities  and  Eng¬ 
lish  secondary  schools.  Prof.  Berdan  is  doing  a  service 
by  reminding  us  of  the  fact.  Even  now  those  who 
care  for  writing  English,  often  find  it  expedient,  when 
in  doubt  as  to  the  turn  of  a  sentence,  to  translate  it  into 
Latin.  Medieval  Latin,  with  its  reliance  on  stress  in¬ 
stead  of  quantity,  was  a  universal  tongue,  and  when 
classical  humanism'  attained  the  mastery  of  education, 
the  speaking  of  Latin  was  forbidden,  classical  Latin 
being  a  tongue  not  to  be  spoken,  but  read.  The  ex¬ 
ample  chosen  to  show  the  difference  is  the  well-known 
“  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia,”  where  the  stress  falls  on  the 
four  i’s,  while  the  quantities  make  them  alternately 
short  and  long.  Moreover,  in  the  fifteenth  century 
all  grammatical  and  rhetorical  teaching  was  in  Latin, 
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and  the  principles  of  ornamentation  ( colores )  were  ex¬ 
tremely  complicated.  In  passing  we  may  remark  that 
“  colours  ”  for  “  figures  of  speech  ”  was  introduced 
into  English  much  earlier  than  Hawes,  by  the  continuer 
of  Lydgate,  “  Of  Rethoryk  no  Colours.” 

The  utter  break-down  of  English  prosody  in  this 
period  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  giving  an 
interpolated  stanza  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  (1517), 
which  shows  how  insensitive  English  ears  had  become 
to  the  music  of  Chaucer  : — 

“  But  than  felde  this  Troylus  the  stroke  of  deed 

That  he  was  as  wode,  for  aye  his  drede 

Was  this  that  some  wyght  hadde  Creseyde  woed, 

He  thought  she  wolde  never  on  hym  take  heed. 

What  than,  for  sorowe  he  felte  his  herte  blede; 

Ne  worde  of  his  wo  he  durste  not  begynne, 

Ne  for  to  tell  her  therof  this  worlde  for  to  wynne.” 

Skelton,  to  whom  much  space  is  naturally  devoted, 
led  the  way  to  a  re-birth  of  poetry.  He  was  torn  be¬ 
tween  the  claims  of  medievalism  and  the  classical  re¬ 
vival.  Prof.  Berdan  has  traced  out  the  history  of  his 
writings  and  the  various  influences  at  work  upon  him 
with  much  skill,  but  has  perhaps  omitted  to  take  into 
account  that  of  the  French  rhetoriqueurs  upon  his 
form.  His  satire  is  mainly  political,  while  that  of  the 
writers  immediately  succeeding  was  religious.  We 
think  the  author  has  been  misled  into  attributing  too 
much  influence  to  Germany  on  these.  Apart  from 
‘  The  Ship  of  Fools,’  no  German  book  had  any  influ¬ 
ence  on  English  writers;  Luther  had  only  an  indirect 
one  through  Tyndale  and  his  fellows,  and  of  the  two 
Reformation  tracts  printed  in  Germany  one  was  en¬ 
tirely  suppressed  while  the  other,  ‘  Rede  me  and  be  not 
Wrothe,’  had  a  very  limited  circulation,  the  edition 
being  bought  up  and  never  reprinted.  The  Reforma¬ 
tion  tracts  imported  into  England  from  abroad  were 
written  by  Englishmen  and  almost  exclusively  printed 
in  the  English  colony  at  Antwerp,  necessarily  with 
false  imprints. 

The  remainder  of  the  book,  dealing  at  length  with  the 
influence  of  contemporary  literatures  on  English,  and 
with  the  work  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey  is,  on  the  whole, 
extremely  good.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  (where  the 
work  has  already  been  done)  sections  are  ample,  Ger¬ 
many  takes  the  credit  of  the  Flemish  influences,  and 
France  is  perhaps  a  little  undervalued.  Surrey  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well  treated.  Nevertheless,  and  because  Prof. 
Berdan  has  given  us  reason  to  expect  much  from  him 
in  the  future,  we  offer  a  few  general  considerations  on 
his  work  that  occur  to  us.  First,  he  seems  to  move  in 
an  atmosphere  too  much-cut  off  from  ordinary'  life;  his 
judgments  are  etiolated.  His  criticism,  for  example, 
of  the  absurdities  and  impossibilities  of  Huon  of  Bor¬ 
deaux — a  fairy  tale — and  of  Berners  for  translating  it 
are,  frankly,  ridiculous.  Before  making  them  he 
might  have  stayed  to  ask  himself  why  Gaston  Paris, 
to  name  no  others,  took  the  trouble  to  issue  a  modern¬ 
ised  version  of  the  story.  Moreover,  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  little  touches  showing  a  certain  unfamiliarity  with 
conditions  in  Tudor  England  :  the  Professor  seems  un¬ 
aware  that  March  7th,  1527,  was  really  1528,  the  year 
at  that  time  ending  on  March  25th  :  he  talks  of  the 
“  leisurely  methods  of  printing  used  in  the ~i 6th  cen¬ 
tury,”  though  a  printer  then  could  rush  out  a  private 
edition  in  a  few  hours,  while  compositors  worked  16 
hours  a  day.  More  important  still  is  his  failure  to 
recognize  the  extent  to  which  the  circulation  of  belles 
lettres  was  confined  to  manuscript.  It  was  bad  form 
to  print  as  soon  as  printing  became  popular.  Sidney 
obtained  injunctions  against  printers  to  hinder  the 
publication  of  his  w’orks.  And  we  have  definite  proof 
that  a  long  work  like  the  translation  of  Commines  cir¬ 
culated  in  manuscript  40  years  before  it  was  printed. 
No  argument  can  be  based  in  the  case  of  literature  be¬ 
fore  1600  on  the  absence  of  printed  editions.  By  the 
way,  how  does  Abbe  Gasquet  come  to  be  so  referred 
to? 

The  get-up  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  there  is  a 
good  index,  but  the  number  of  misprints  in  the  Latin 
quotations  is  far  too  great,  perhaps  owing  to  the  disuse 
of  Latin  in  America.  We  can  congratulate  author  and 
publishers  on  a  first-rate  piece  of  work. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  GOOSE. 

'I he  Wild  Goose.  By  Gouverneur  Morris.  Fisher 
Unwin.  8s.  net. 

THIS  is  a  clever  novel  dealing  with  American 
divorce-laws  and  their  influence — a  theme  in  which 
we  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  at  present  a 
more  than  academic  interest.  In  view  of  impending 
legislative  changes  among  ourselves,  we  are  naturally 
drawn  to  consider  the  object-lesson  furnished  by  a 
country  which  has  been  obliging  enough  to  experiment 
freely  in  the  direction  contemplated.  The  results  of 
that  experiment  are  not,  as  here  illustrated,  encourag¬ 
ing.  Yet  they  seem  to  be  represented  as  an  effect 

rather  of  character  than  of  law.  The  wild  goose 
(more  accurately,  gander)  of  the  title  derives  his  ap¬ 
pellation  from,  the  legend  of  that  bird’s  fidelity,  even  in 
widowhood,  to  a  single  mate.  But  we  confess  to  the 
profane  reflection  that  his  conduct  displays  some  other 
qualities  more  gooselike  in  the  ordinary  sense.  P&re 
Goriot’s  attitude  towards  his  unspeakable  daughters  is 
emulated  by  this  gentleman  in  his  relations  with  a  no 
less  unspeakable  wife.  Learning  from  her  own  lips 
that  she  is  tired  of  him  and  requires  a  change,  he  at 
once  sets  to  work  to  arrange  it  under  thoroughly  com¬ 
fortable  conditions.  Suicide  at  first  suggests  itself,  but 
this  is  barred  out  by  the  consideration  that  his  chosen 
successor  is  poor,  and  the  lady  accustomed  to  luxuiy. 
She  must  therefore  be  supplied  with  alimony  which  can 
only  be  procured  by  his  own  continued  exertions. 
Divorce  is  thus  indicated,  but  it  appears  that,  even  in 
America,  some  difficulties  have  first  to  be  surmounted. 
The  angel  on  his  hearth  advises  a  temporary  sojourn 
in  Maine,  where  cruelty  or  desertion  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  divorce.  Desertion,  she  admits,  would 
mean  a  tediously  long  delay,  but  why  not  cruelty,  any 
way?  At  this  suggestion,  however,  even  the  worm 
turns,  and  finally  decides  on  adhering  to  the  code  of 
New  York  State,  which  recognises  no  ground  but  in¬ 
fidelity.  Hitherto  exemplary  in  morals,  he  now 
frequents  the  society  of  the  half-world  in  general,  and 
of  one  member  of  it  in  particular,  and  achieves  the  de¬ 
sired  object.  Shortly  afterwards  the  poor  man  makes 
an  edifyrng  end,  being  shot  by  the  second  husband  in 
an  attempt  to  kidnap  his  idolised  daughter,  whom  the 
Court  had  assigned  to  her  mother’s  guardianship. 

If  such  be  the  type  of  husband,  evolved  even  as  a 
“  sport,”  by  American  matrimonial  institutions,  we  can 
only  place  it  alongside  that  of  the  wife  (to  be  found,  it 
is  said,  in  all  countries),  who  rather  enjoys  being 
beaten,  and  frankly  avow  ourselves  insensible  to  the 
beauties  of  both.  But  here  a  point  of  some  interest 
arises.  In  representing  man  as  the  chief  sufferer,  the 
author  may  presumably  be  influenced  by  sympathy  with 
his  own  sex.  But  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Mrs. 
Wharton  in  ‘  The  Custom  of  the  Country,’  should  have 
taken  substantially  the  same  view.  We  look  for  a 
third  American  novelist  (Mrs.  Atherton,  shall  we  say?) 
to  show  us  that  other  side  which  must  surely  exist.  It 
is  not  easy  to  believe  in  the  prevalence,  anywhere,  of  a 
system  under  which  the  woman  always  scores. 

MAGAZINES 

THE  LONDON  MERCURY  deals  editorially  with  A  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Taste.  It  sees  all  the  possible  dangers  of  a  fossil 
Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  but  thinks  we  had  better  risk  them  than 
have  no  attention  paid  to  taste  at  all  in  public  works.  The 
poetry  includes  a  dream  dialogue  by  Mr.  Hardy,  some  of  Mr. 
Sassoon’s  ‘  Recreations,’  and  a  poem  by  Mr.  William  Bliss.  Mr. 
Maurice  Baring  tells  how  the  Alexandrian  Library  was  finally 
burnt — by  a  member  of  “  two  universities,  if  you  count  Cambridge 
as  a  university.”  Mr.  A.  P.  Herbert  rewrites  the  Book  of  Jonah 
in  the  manner  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  or  J.  M.  Synge.  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin  recalls  his  youth  in  East  Suffolk  and  the  literary  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  country  side.  Crabbe,  Bernard  Barton,  and  Edward 
FitzGerald  wrote  there.  Mr.  Blunden  has  a  very  good  account  of 
Leigh  Hunt  without  mentioning  ‘  Abou  Ben  Adhem.’  He  says, 
and  we  can  well  believe  it,  that  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
Hunt’s  works,  not  enough  to  have  them  reprinted  though.  Mr. 
Hannay  writes  on  “  Mr.  Berenson’s  Theory  of  Art  ’  and  his 
responsibility  for  some  of  the  modern  aberrations  in  painting 
(we  use  the  word  in  its  strictest  sense  only).  That  his  theories  are 
sometimes  “  incoherent  and  meandering  ”  we  are  disposed  to 
agree,  but  we  think  we  can  see  why.  Mr.  Gosse  adds  some  notes 
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to  his  life  of  Congreve.  Mr.  Newdigate  celebrates  very  properly 
*  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers  and  his  printed  books.’  Mr.  Rogers  is  the 
most  capable  and  original  book  designer  of  to-day.  M.  fhibaudet 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  winner  of  the  Prix  Goncourt,  a  story 
called  ‘  Nene  ’  written  by  a  village  teacher,  and  dealing  with  a 
Breton  Non-juring  set  of  Catholics  who  refused  the  services  of 
Concordat  priests.  Prince  Mirski  describes  the  work  of  some 
Russian  symbolists;  and  the  bibliography  is  that  of  Mi.  George 
Moore.  Mr.  W.  J.  Turner  slangs  the  music  for  the  choruses  at 
Cambridge,  but  praises  their  “  magnificent  singing.”  Mr.  Powys 
continues  his  useful  and  ehtertaining  oriticism  of  the  architectural 
features  of  our  streets,  selecting  lamp-posts  as  his  text  this 
month.  He  points  out  a  good  example  of  an  iron  shop  front  for 
study.  The  monthly  reviews  deal  with  Music,  Poetry,  Fiction, 
Literary  History  and  Criticism,  Biography,  History,  and  Science. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  pays  in  this  number  a  tribute  to  one 
whose  services  to  English  art  have  been  overlooked  because  of  his 
habit  of  remaining  in  the  background,  the  late  Herbert  Horne. 
Miss  Harter  calls  attention  to  the  munificent  gift  he  left  to 
Florence,  and  hopes  that  the  authorities  will  soon  be  able  to  throw 
open  the  Palazzetto  to  students  and  the  public— a  Soane  museum 
in  Florence.  Mr.  Hewlett  has  a  good  subject  in  Ballad  Poetry. 
He  has  been  going  through  Child’s  enormous  collection  of  ballads, 
and  sorting  them  out,  deciding  by  literary  standards  which  are 
really  peasant  in  feeling  and  expression,  and  which  are  sophisti¬ 
cated.  He  mentions  several  typical  examples,  rules  out  Glas- 
oarion,’  and  takes  in  “  all  the  dramatic  pieces,  and  all  which  see  n 
To  have  originated  in  choric  representation.”  The  ‘  Twa  Corbies, 
he  thinks  written  for  the  gentry,  but  the  ‘  Three  Ravens  is  the 
real  thing.  ‘  The  Secondary  Heroes  of  Shakespeare,  by  Miss 
Lucie  Simpson,  after  touching  on  Mercutio,  goes  on  to  Horatio, 
lingers  over  Enobarbus,  studies  Camillo  and  Pisanio,  and  ends 
up  with  Cassio.  Sir  E.  Grant  Duff’s  verses  ‘A  Memory  of 
Greece  ’  are  musical  and  picturesque,  while  the  ‘  Chanson  Cos- 
mdtique  ’  of  Miss  Phylllis  Marks  is  perhaps  a  little  too  realistic 
to  be  poetical.  The  ‘  Monthly  Commentary  ’  has  some  sound 
remarks  on  tragedy,  ancient  and  modern,  provoked  by  last  month  s 
performance  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  H.  W.  Horwill  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  ‘  President  Harding  s  Cabinet. 

BLACKWOOD  is  good,  as  usual.  The  ‘  Tales  of  the  R.I.C.’ 
bring  home  vividly  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Montague’s  ‘  Honours  Easy  ’  tells  how 
two  young  gentlemen  collected  decorations  during  the  war  in 
competition  with  each  other.  Major  Bashford  continues,  his  most 
valuable  and  interesting  4  In  the  New  Little  Countries,  a  set  of 
papers  of  the  first  importance  to  those  who  would  realise  the  new 
conditions  on  the  Russian  borders.  Mr.  Allan  Graham  has  tied 
all  the  characters  in  ‘  The  Voyage  Home  ’  into  knots,  and  must 
now  proceed  to  unravel  them.  4  Musings  without  Method  are 
provoked  by  the  news  sent  out  by  wireless  to  ships,  and  extended 
to  other  inanities  at  home  and  abroad. 

CORNHILL  opens  with  an  amusing  paper  on  how  to  recognize 
wild  birds  from  their  song  by  Comdr.  Hilton  Young,  with  whom 
we  agree  when  he  declares,  44  Books  are  no  good  ’’—the  authors 
have  too  sharp  eyes,  and  too  dull  ears.  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood 
must  be  almost  the  only  one  left  who  can  write  about  Harrow 
in  the  ’Fifties,’  and  his  recollections  are  correspondingly  valuable. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Lawrence  has  another  of  his  fantasies  in  4  Spikenard 

_ a  morality  of  the  redemption  of  Ahasuerus,  Judas  Iscariot,  the 

Impenitent  Thief  one  Easter  Day.  Miss  Masson  describes  Carlyle 
as  a  visitor  to  her  father’s  Edinburgh  home  with  one  or  two 
characteristic  anecdoes.  Mr.  W.  D.  Newton  tells  a  good  story 
in  4  The  Desk.’  Miss  Sellers  describes  how  Finland  has  Tem¬ 
perance  made  Easy,’  and  Mr.  Huxley  tells  of  the  value  of  Spits¬ 
bergen. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr. 
Adolphe  Smith,  a  very  competent  authority,  on  Lenin— Russian 
Traitor  and  German  Agent.  There  is  a  very  good  account  of  the 
“  Running  Rein  ”  Derby  and  the  subsequent  legal  proceedings. 
Mr.  Hewitt  writes  on  ‘Shelley  and  Westminster  Abbey,’  and  wants 
a  memorial  tablet  erected  there  to  him.  Miss  Pitt  has  an  excellent 
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nature  study  of  ‘The  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.’  Mr.  Bland 
traces  the  origin  of  all  the  excessive  prudery  and  submission  of 
the  male  in  America  to  the  early  influence  of  the  “  school-marm,” 
and  tells  some  amusing  stories.  Miss  Singleton  discusses  the 
animals  that  foreshow  coming  death  in  various  Irish  families, 
and  Capt.  Sheppard  claims  ‘The  British  Share  in  the  Victory  of 
the  Marne.’ 

THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST  for  April  has  among  other 
valuable  articles  an  important  study  on  ‘  Apostasy  from  Islam,’ 
which  shows  the  legal  disabilities  which  converts  from  Islam 
incur  in  places  under  English  influence  like  Egypt,  Palestine  or 
Mesopotamia,  where  Moslem  law  is  in  force.  The  difficulty  it 
reveals  is  a  very  real  one. 

THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES  is  publishing  an  account 
by  the  late  French  Ambassador  to  Russia,  M.  PaMologue,  of  the 
events  in  that  country  before  the  Revolution — the  current  number 
describes  the  Emperor  and  the  Douma.  M.  Bourget’s  novel  has 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  next  number  will  begin  one  by  M.  Henri 
Lavedan. 

LA  REVUE  DE  GENEVE  opens  with  President  Masaryk  on 
Bolshevists  and  the  Revolution.  Senor  Blanco  Ibanez  describes 
Mexican  Militarism  with  extraordinary  lifelike  touches.  Mme. 
OHivier  concludes  her  indictment  of  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie. 
Herman  Robbers  has  a  very  valuable  account  of  modern  Dutch 
literature. 

THE  MERCURE  DE  FRANCE  contains  an  article  by  M. 
Fontainas  on  Baudelaire,  an  account  of  the  trial  of  the  ‘  Fleurs 
du  Mai,’  and  a  tale  by  Claude  Roger-Marx,  besides  some  un¬ 
usually  interesting  chroniques. 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  REVIEW  prints  some  Anglo- 
Norman  fragments  of  the  Horn  Romance  by  Prof.  Braunholtz  and 
an  Anglo-Norman  poem  by  Edward  II  with  a  rendering  by  Prof. 
Streder.  There  are  some  good  notes  and  reviews. 

THE  ANTIQUARIES’  JOURNAL  is  a  new  venture  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  be  printed  quarterly.  It  contains 
accounts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  the  rebuilding  of  Stonehenge, 
of  the  silver  find  at  Trapain  Law,  and  half  a  dozen  other  subjects 
• — all  treated  with  authority. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

FOLK-LORE.  Vol.  XXXII.  No.  1.  (Glaisher,  6s.  6d.).— 
The  chief  feature  of  this  number  is  the  Presidential  Address  by 
Dr.  Rivers  on  ‘  Conservatism  and  Plasticity.’  His  aim  is  to 
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explain  on  psychological  lines  the  combination  of  an  intense 
feeling  for  old  customs  and  beliefs  and  a  readiness  to  accept 
new  ideas  and  new  customs  founded  on  them.  He  takes 
Melanesian  burial  customs  as  an  example,  and  brings  to  bear 
upon  them  the  importance  of  the  father  as  a  chief  dispenser  of 
authority,  and  the  transference  of  the  “  father-ideal  ”  to 
another  person,  as  when  a  priest  takes  over  the  regulation  of  a 
life,  like  a  father  teaching  a  child.  A  third  finding  of  modern 
psychology  is  that  “  conflict  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  or  exceptional  mental  products.”  Whether  this 
conflict  is  due  to  internal  or  external  influence  is  the  main  point 
of  doubt  considered  by  Dr.  Rivers.  His  address  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  application  of  modern  psychology  to  wide  ques¬ 
tions  which  might  seem  insoluble.  Dr.  Marett’s  review  of 
‘  Instinct  and  the  Unconscious,’  a  book  by  Dr.  Rivers  based  on 
his  study  of  mental  disorder  due  to  the  war,  is  of  great 
interest,  and  ‘  Some  Notes  on  Zulu  Religious  Ideas,’  by  Miss 
Werner,  should  not  be  missed,  as  she  is  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  students  of  the  subject.  Finally  we  return  to  Melanesia 
in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Henry  Balfour  on  ‘  The  Statues  of  Easter 
Island.’  There  is  evidence  of  a  strong  Melanesian  element  in 
these  statues,  but  Mr.  Balfour  thinks  Dr.  Rivers  over-sanguine  in 
the  resemblances  he  has  discovered  with  the  statues  of  the  Mar- 
quisan  Islands.  The  red  tufa  on  the  heads  of  the  Easter  Island 
statues  may  represent  hair  or  a  wig  or  a  symbolic  hat.  Here 
again  the  third  suggestion  is  not  considered  by  Mr.  Balfour  to 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  Melanesian  examples.  The  Rout- 
ledge  expedition  to  Easter  Island  is  certainly  leading  to  some 
valuable  theories  and  discussions. 

On  Monday  next,  Messrs.  Sotheby  will  offer  for  sale  the  Red¬ 
grave  Hall  Muniments,  an  enormous  collection  of  manorial  docu¬ 
ments,  court  rolls,  conveyances,  wills,  and  other  deeds  made 
when  Lord  Keeper  Nicholas  Bacon  acquired  the  estate  from  the 
dissolved  Abbey  of  St.  Edmonds  Bury,  and  added  to,  when  other 
properties  came  into  his  possession.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Redgrave  passed  to  the  Holt  family  to  which  the  present 
owner  belongs.  The  collection  will  be  offered  as  a  whole  before 
any  single  lots  are  disposed  of.  On  Tuesday  another  large  collec¬ 
tion  will  be  for  sale  :  over  five  thousand  letters  addressed  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  between  1796  and  1831,  bound  up  and  indexed,  are 
to  be  offered  in  one  lot,  and  a  number  of  original  MSS.  of  Scott’s 
contributions  to  the  quarterlies  will  also  be  disposed  of.  Finally 
comes  a  large  collection  of  letters  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  written 
for  the  most  part  while  he  was  in  London  as  the  Agent  for 
Pennsylvania,  and,  except  for  eight,  unpublished.  The  Britwell 
sale,  on  March  10  and  11,  consisting  of  321  lots,  produced 
.£48,552  5s.,  most  of  the  lots  being  purchased  for  America. 
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son,  played  a  sound  game  at  scrum-half,  but  Mr. 
Lowry,  the  old  International,  seldom  handled  the  ball. 
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SPORT 

A  STRIKE  caused  the  abandonment  of  the 
Houghton  Meeting  with  which  last  year’s 
sport  at  Newmarket  should  have  ended, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  it  seems  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Craven  Meeting,  with  which  sport 
should  begin  next  week,  will  be  prevented  by 
another  Labour  stoppage.  At  this  period  of  the  season 
die  chief  sources  of  interest  are  Derby  colts  and  fillies, 
supposing  that  any  of  the  latter  are  likely  to  start,  and 
the  search  for  promising  two-year-olds.  Concerning 
these,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  races  at  the  Craven 
Meeting,  favourites  are  rather  more  apt  to  win  than  to 
be  beaten.  This  may  appear  somewhat  strange,  as 
there  cannot  often  be  what  is  called  “  a  line  ”  between 
young  horses  who  have  never  run  together.  A  two- 
year-old  at  Newmarket  may  have  won  his  trial,  but 
that  affords  but  a  vague  guide  as  to  whether  he  can  beat 
another  who  has  won  his  trial  in  the  “  provinces  ” — 
that  is  to  say,  elsewhere  than  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Turf. 

Of  Derby  colts,  if  the  Craven  Meeting  takes  place, 
Mr.  J.  White’s  Granely  can  run  for  the  Spring  Three- 
Year-Old  Stakes  on  Tuesday,  and  will  be  tested,  if 
among  his  opponents  are  Mr.  S.  W.  Beer’s  Bachelor’s 
Call,  Captain  Davy’s  Black  Gown,  and  Lord  Rosebery’s 
The  Winter  King.  The  entry  for  the  Column  Produce 
Stakes  includes  Mr.  S.  B.  Joel’s  Polymestor,  who  pro¬ 
bably  lost  the  only  race  for  which  he  has  ever  started, 
at  Kempton,  on  Easter  Monday,  by  reason  of  inexperi¬ 
ence,  and  Sir  J.  Buchanan’s  Alan  Breck.  The  latter 
was  supposed  to  be  the  best  of  his  age,  though  the 
official  handicapper  did  not  accept  that  estimate  last 
autumn;  but  it  is  said  that  he  will  not  run  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Another  three-year-old  event  of  some  interest  is 
the  Wood  Ditton  Stakes,  in  which  Lord  Glanely’s 
11,500  guinea  colt  Westward  Ho!  is  engaged.  It  is 
not  expected,  however,  that  he  will  be  seen.  The 
Craven  Stakes  on  Thursday  will  probably  bring  out 
Lord  Londonderry’s  vastly  improved  Polemarch.  Here 
is  Westward  Ho  !  again,  also  Lord  Astor’s  Craig  an 
Eran,  a  grandson  of  Sceptic,  who  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  three-year-old  in  the  Manton  stable. 
It  may  be  suspected  that  thus  early  in  the  year  the 
trainer  has  no  very  lucid  ideas  as  to  the  capacity  of  his 
charges.  In  consequence  of  the  rumour,  Craig  an 
Eran  has  nevertheless  been  backed. 

At  the  Alexandra  Palace  race-meeting  last  week,  two 
rival  gangs  of  roughs  got  as  far  as  shooting,  the  chief 
victim  being  a  motor-driver  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  either  organisation.  We  notice  that  these 
roughs  are  described  in  the  press  as  “  mostly  aliens.” 
Presumably  their  leaders  are  known  to  the  police,  and 
this  being  so,  surely  resolute  means  should  be  taken 
to  keep  them  out  of  any  race-meeting,  until  they  can 
behave  decently.  “  Latet  anguis  in  herba  ”  :  we  know 
that  the  Turf  gathers  to  it  and  hides  undesirable  char¬ 
acters.  But  we  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  allowed 
to  spoil  sport. 

Blackheath,  which  with  Mr.  Lowe  is  the  star  Rugby 
team  of  London,  wound  up  a  fairly  successful  season 
last  Saturday  by  a  26  points’  win  (31  to  5)  over  Birken¬ 
head  Park,  who  had  beaten  them  a  fortnight  before.  It 
was  a  case  of  chances  taken  against  chances  missed. 
The  Park  forwards  fairly  held  their  opponents  both  in 
the  tight  and  the  loose,  and  pinned  them  in  their  ”25” 
for  longer  spells  than  Mr.  Cumberlege  appeared  to 
relish.  But,  until  towards  the  close,  the  side  never  fin¬ 
ished  off  a  movement,  w’hereas  the  Blackheath  backs 
were  great  at  making  and  seizing  openings.  Mr.  Lowe 
scored  three  delightful  tries,  one  after  a  50  yards  sprint 
down  the  touch-line;  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Young  at  scrum- 
half  and  Mr.  David,  the  Old  Alleynian,  at  right-centre, 
were  in  fine  force.  On  the  left  wing,  Mr.  Q.  E.  King 
made  some  fine  runs,  but  he  should  add  a  hand-off  to  his 
repertory.  For  the  Park,  their  Captain,  Mr.  William - 


Some  extra  matches  which  might  have  been  arranged 
at  the  end  of  the  Rugby  football  season,  such  as  the 
Champion  County  v.  The  Rest,  are  not  likely  to  come 
off  owing  to  the  exceptional  hardness  of  the  ground  due 
to  lack  of  rain.  This  wonderful  weather  suggests 
cricket,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  an  extra  good  year 
owing  to  the  appearance  of  the  Australians.  They 
are  a  good  sporting  team — that  cannot  be  doubted — 
but  we  hope  that  they  will  not  imitate  some  of  their 
distinguished  predecessors  in  this  country  by  lengthen¬ 
ing  out  matches  solely  for  the  sake  of  gate-money 
These  base  financial  considerations  spoil  sport  for  the 
true  Englishman.  They  are  “  not  cricket,”  which  a 
German  book  of  London  idioms,  ‘  Londinismen,  de¬ 
fines  as  ‘‘  no  light  affair.”  If  the  author  had  ever 
studied  our  press,  he  would  know  that  his  explanation 
must  be  wrong. 

The  Australians  will  take  a  good  deal  of  beating;  and 
the  Selection  Committee  of  the  M.C.C.,  which  will 
settle  our  Test  teams,  has  already  received  some 
criticism,  and  is  likely  to  receive  more.  It  consists, 
we  believe,  of  three  persons.  The  Lawn  Tennis  As¬ 
sociation  has  recently  reduced  its  selectors  to  five,  and 
we  think  the  M.C.C.  might  have  as  many.  When  the 
field  of  choice  is  large  and  the  claims  of  players  are  so 
nearly  equal,  it  is  surely  advisable  to  secure  the  com¬ 
bined  results  of  a  wider  judgment  than  three  persons, 
however  competent,  can  command.  We  do  not  want 
the  opinions  of  two  veterans  past  work  and  one  player. 
A  committee  of  five  would  afford  a  fairer  representa¬ 
tion  of  old  and  young. 

Golfers  are  excited  over  the  recent  test  of  the  new 
“  floater  ”  ball  at  Sunningdale,  which  is  by  no  means 
generally  applauded.  There  was  so  little  wind  that  it 
could  not  be  fairly  tried.  Already  the  chances  of  the 
Amateur  Championship  are  being  discussed,  and  Mr. 
Tolley  will  this  year  have  a  crowd  of  American  compe¬ 
titors  to  beat.  Indeed,  the  latest  news  promises  the 
arrival  of  the  amateur  champion  of  the  United  States, 
and  three  former  champions,  as  well  as  other  well- 
known  players.  Australia  will  be  represented  in  pro¬ 
fessional  tournaments  by  its  twenty-year-old  cham¬ 
pion,  J.  H.  Kirkwood,  who  is  said  to  do  astonishing 
things  in  controlling  the  ball  with  his  iron  clubs.  Last 
but  not  least,  lady  golfers  will  have  to  compete  with 
an  American  champion  who  is  said  to  be  imperturbable. 
She  will  have  to  be  pretty  good  to  beat  Miss  Cecil 
Leitch. 

A  recent  match  of  pigeon  shooting  at  Chatham  has 
called  forth  a  number  of  protests  against  the  barbarous 
sport,  if  sport  it  can  be  called.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  cruelty  in  many  sports,  but  this  one 
seems  particularly  outrageous,  because  artificial  sub¬ 
stitutes  can  be  used.  If  the  birds  were  all  shot  at 
once  or  got  off  unharmed,  there  would  not  be  so  much 
to  complain  of;  but  they  escape,  as  a  witness  testifies, 
with  their  talons  cut  off,  or  with  broken  legs,  or  shot 
through  the  eyes  and  lungs.  These  things  may  be 
permitted  at  Monte  Carlo;  but  they  should  be  disgusting 
to  English  sportsmen. 

Athletic  sports  at  the  Public  Schools  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  not  taken  very  seriously.  No  system  of 
training  is  arranged,  and  those  who  aspire  to  success 
as  runners  have  to  put  in  practise  whenever  they  can 
scrape  a  free  afternoon;  in  fact,  at  one  school  the 
sports  are  now  held  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
Christmas  term,  when  the  ground  is  usually  too  hard 
for  Rugby  football,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  Lent 
term.  Consequently  the  times  in  Public  School  events 
are  usually  poor.  Thus,  among  six  representative 
schools  this  year,  the  best  time  for  the  100  yards  is 
10-4/5  seconds,  and  the  remainder  are  all  11  seconds 
and  over,  one  being  as  high  as  1 1-4/5. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Essays  and  Belles-Lettres.. 

An  Australian  Rip  Van  Winkle.  By  William  Hay.  Allen  & 
Unwin  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

Glimpses  of  Bengal.  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Macmillan  :  7s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Intimate  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  By  Archibald  Stalker. 
Black  :  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Tale  of  Terror  :  A  Study  of  the  Gothic  Romance.  By  Edith 
Birkenhead.  Constable. 

History  and  Travel. 

At  the  Supreme  War  Council.  By  Peter  E.  Wright.  Nash  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

China,  Japan  and  Korea.  By  J.  O.  P.  Bland.  Heinemann  : 
21s.  net. 

Dantzig  and  Poland.  By  Simon  Askenazy.  Allen  &  Unwin  : 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Sociology. 

Our  Social  Heritage.  By  Graham  Wallas.  Allen  &  Unwin  : 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  New  Horizon  in  Love  and  Life.  By  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  : 
Black :  10s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Mothwise.  By  Knut  Hamsun.  Gyldendal  :  6s.  net. 

Richard  Richard.  By  Hughes  Mearns.  Constable  :  8s.  6d.  net. 
The  Burning  Secret.  By  Stefan  Zweig.  Allen  &  Unwin  :  6s.  net. 
The  Purple  Heights.  By  Marie  Conway  Oemler.  Heinemann  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Twenty-nine  Short  Stories  translated  from  the  French  of  twenty- 
nine  celebrated  writers  of  to-day.  Philpot :  6s.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Prose  et  Podsies.  By  Alfred  de  Vigny.  Cambridge  University 
Press  :  4s.  6d.  net. 

Theou  Sophia.  By  Holden  E.  Sampson.  Rider  :  8s.  6d.  net. 
The  Law  of  Naval  Warfare.  By  J.  A.  Hall.  Chapman  &  Hall  : 
30s.  net. 


BOOKS,  Etc. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Belloc’s  Book  of 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  1913,  10s.  6d.  ;  Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3  vols.,  25s.  ;  Maupds- 
sant’s  Select  Works,  8  vols.,  £ 2  2s.  od.  ;  Debrett’s  Peerage  1915, 
as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.;  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  ‘  London,’  10  vols., 
£12  12s.  od.  ;  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols., 
,£.'25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  (Traill’s  Social 
England),  profusely  illus.,  6  vols.,  handsome  set,  half  morocco, 
£6  6s.  ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus.  by  Hugh 
Thomson,  30s.  ;  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren6  Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe, 
30s.  ;  Rupert  Brooke’s  John  Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama, 
7s.  6d.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works,  2  vols.,  £2  10s.  ; 
HopptS’s  Studies  from  the  Russian  Ballet,  15  beautiful  Studies, 
6s.,  pub.  2 1  s.  ;  Thackeray’s  Works,  26  vols.,  Caxton  Pub.  Co., 
£ 4  4s.  ;  Story  of  the  Nations,  65  vols.,  fine  set,  £\o  10$.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a  list  of 
books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


FOR  SALE,  a  TIMES  BOUND  QUARTERLY  from  1884 
to  1916.  Write  offers  to  “  L.  H.,”  c/o  Streets,  30,  Cornhill, 
E.C.3. 


EXHIBITION. 


Friday  club. 

Paintings  Drawings  Sculpture  &  Applied  Arts 
April  4th  to  30th  (all  day  Sats)  Admission  l/3d. 
MANSARD  GALLERY 

Heal  &  Son,  Ltd.  195  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


TRAVEL. 


SMALL  PRIVATE  CONDUCTED  PARTIES  now  completing 
for  BERNESE  OBERLAND,  CHAMONIX,  FINHAUT, 
TERRITET,  ZERMATT,  ITALIAN  LAKES  and  MILAN 
in  July  and  August.  Each  party  limited  to  10  or  12  members. 
Early  booking  essential.  Full  details  from  TRAVEL,  North  Syde, 
West  Coker,  Yeovil. 


MUSIC. 


Tobacco 

The  smoker  of 
King’s  Head  feels 
on  good  terms  with 
the  world. 

That  delectable 
flavour  of  King’s 
Head  is  a  thing  to 
capture  every  pipe- 
lover  ;  a  flavour  that 
is  full  enough  for 
most  and  not  too 
full  for  many. 


THREE  MUMS 

is  a  similar  but  milder  blend 


Both  are  «old  everywhere  in 
Packets:  1-oz.  1/2,  2-oz.  2/4.  Tins:  2-oz.  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

IO’s 

20’* 

50’s 

100’s 

MEDIUM  6d 

1/- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND  Qi 

MADE  0(1 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

Mephen  Mitchell  &  Son.  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland).  Limited,  S6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

URIEL  HAY. 

SECOND  VIOLIN  RECITAL. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  FREDK.  B.  KIDDLE. 


Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

I  BBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 


zEOLIAN  HALL. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

MY  DEAKIN. 

SECOND  SONG  RECITAL,  Assisted  by 
WILLIAM  GERVASE  JAMES,  Pianist. 
At  the  Piano  -  -  -  AGNES  BEDFORD. 


Chappelll  Piano.  Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 


THE 

YACHTING 

MONTHLY 

25/-  PER  ANNUM 
POST  FREE  ANYWHERE 

ORDER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

9  KING  STREET,  COVENT 
GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 
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HOW  TO  ASCERTAIN 
YOUR  TAXABLE  INCOME 


Full  particulars  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 
General  Manager, 

SUN  LIFE 

OFFICE.  Est.  1810. 

63,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 

If  you  under-insure  your  home  and  have 
a  fire  the  loss  falls  upon  yourself. 

If  you  under-insure  your  life  the  loss 
falls  upon  your  wife  and  family. 

PROTECT  YOUR  FAMILY 

by  affecting  a 

LIFE  POLICY  and  a  FIRE  POLICY 

WITH  ;  THE 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 


Macmillan  &  Go’s  List 

VISCOUNT  BRYCE. 

MODERN  DEMOCRACIES 

By  the  Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  BRYCE,  O.M., 
P  C..  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  2  Vols.  8vo.  50s.  net, 

The  Times. — Lord  Bryce  has  a  style  and  a  habit  of  mind  that  make 
the  deserts  of  constitutional  discussion  blossom  like  the  rose.  Now  by 
a  passage  of  grave  and  sustained  beauty,  now  by  some  felicitous 
phrase  dropped  by  the  way.  ...  he  rewards  and  refreshes  the  reader 
who  keeps  him  faithful  company. 


SIR  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE. 

GLIMPSES  OF  BENGAL: 

Selected  from  the  Letters  of  SIR  RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE  (1885  to  1895).  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


THOMAS  HARDY’S  WORKS. 

Uniform  Edition.  23  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  gilt, 
6s.  net  each. 

Pocket  Edition.  22  Vols.  F’cap.  8vo.  Cloth,  4s.  6d. 
net;  limp  leather,  6s.  net  each. 

The  Wessex  Edition.  22  Vols.  Cloth  extra.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net  each. 


THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
ERNEST  HENLEY. 

New  Edition.  Vol.  IV.  VIEWS  AND  REVIEWS. 
Crown  8vo.  12s.  net. 


The  Fundamental  Principles  of 
Taxation  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Developments . 

(The  Newmarch  Lectures  for  1919.)  By  SIR  JOS1AH 
STAMP,  K.B.E  ,  D.Sc.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

KARL  MARX  AND  MODERN 
SOCIALISM. 


By  F.  R.  SALTER.  M.A..  Crown  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — “  Emphatically  a  popular  book,  it  has  the 
singular  merit  of  combining  with  ‘  popularity  ’  scientific  scholarship 
and  sound  criticism,  the  two  things  of  which  the  populus  to-day 
stand  in  sorest  need.  We  wish  it  a  wide  circulation. 


MUTUALISM  :  A  Synthesis. 

By  ARTHUR  TRAVERS-BORGSTROEM.  Crown 
8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


MAP  READING. 

By  G.  H.  C.  DALE.  Army  Educational  Corps.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Lieut. -Col.  E.  M.  JACK,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O.,  R.E.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 


The  Tobacco  that 
inspired  Barrie. 

CRAVEN 

has  been  the  first 
choice  of  pipe-smokers 
the  •world  over  since 
the  sixties  —  it  has 
for  sixty  years  stood 
as  th'e~  standard  of 
Tobacco  goodness. 


Sold  in  Ordinary  and  Broad  Cut,  2  ozs.,  2/5  ;  4  ozs.,  4/10. 


Craven 

MIXTURE 


Also  in  the  famous  Baron 
Cartridges  which  fill  a  pipe 
instantly  with  every  shred 
of  tobacco  standing  up¬ 
right  in  bowl  for  perfect 
drawing  and  burning. 


CARRERAS, 


LTD.. 


ARCADIA  WORKS, 


LONDON,  E.C. 


The  Reliable  Famtjr  Medicine  xhe  Best  Remedy  known  for 

with  over  60  Years  Reputation 


Always  ask  for  a 

“Dr.  COLLIS  BROWNE’ 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 


Aets  like  a  Charm  In 
DIARHEtEA,  COLIC,  and 
other  Bowel  Complaints. 


Of  all  Chemists,  1/3  and  3/-. 


A  True  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT. 


THEBE  IS  NO  UBSTITCTE. 
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BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  *  he  city 


COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Chief  Offices  : 

Broad  Street  Corner,  Birmingham. 


Extracts  from  the 

DIRECTORS’  REPORT  for  the  Year  1920. 


PREMIUM  INCOME.  The  Premium  Income 

in  respect  of  Life  Assurance  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1920,  amounted  to  £2,180,447, 
showing  the  substantial  increase  of  £321,932  over 
the  previous  year. 

TOTAL  CLAIMS  PAID.  The  total  amount  paid 
in  claims  by  the  Company  up  to  the  31st  December, 
1920,  was  £14,981,213. 

ORDINARY  BRANCH.  The  new  business 

completed  during  the  year  amounted  to  £1,943,222 
in  sums  assured.  The  Premium  Income  for 
the  year  amounted  to  £459,397,  showing  an 
increase  of  £76,867  over  the  previous  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH.  The  Premium  In- 
come  amounted  to  £1,721,050,  showing  an 
increase  of  £245,065  over  the  previous  year. 

TOTAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

The  Gross  Income  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
£2,470,124,  being  an  increase  of  £355,844  over  the 
Gross  Income  of  the  previous  year.  The  Total 
Outgo  amounted  to  £1,891,780,  leaving  a  Balance 
of  Income  over  Expenditure  on  the  year’s  accounts 
of  £578,344.  The  TOTAL  FUNDS  amount 
to  £5,976,892. 

ANNUAL  VALUATION.  The  Annual  Valua¬ 
tion  of  the  Company’s  business  has  been  made  by 
the  Actuary,  Mr.  Murray  Laing,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A. 
After  making  full  provision  for  all  policy  liabilities 
on  the  same  basis  of  Mortality  and  Interest  as 
those  adopted  in  the  previous  year  with  certain 
necessary  strengthening  of  margins  for  future  ex¬ 
penses,  the  resulting  surplus  is  £150,854. 


The  Valuation  Surplus  enabled  the  Directors  to 
declare  a  Reversionary  Bonus  for  the  year  of  £1  4s.  Od. 
per  £100  Sum  Assured  to  all  Ordinary  Branch 
Policies  in  the  immediate  profit  class. 


J.  MURRAY  LAING,  F.I.A.,  Secretary. 

Jno.  A.  JEFFERSON,  F.I.A.,  General  Manager. 


THE  setting  aside  of  all  natural  economic  laws  by 
the  miners  is  not  the  least  amazing  feature  of  the 
coal  dispute.  The  general  public  are  either  mysti¬ 
fied  by  the  fresh  outbreak  of  trouble,  or  astounded  at  the 
utter  illogicality  of  the  miners’  claims.  The  nation  is  no 
longer  in  the  mood  to  allow  coal-mining  to  be  a  burden 
upon  other  industries,  nor  is  it  likely  to  submit  to  taxa¬ 
tion  to  provide  the  workers  in  any  particular  industry 
with  a  wage  dictated,  not  by  the  economics  of  the 
business.,  but  by  the  arbitrary  whim  of  those  engaged 
in  it.  The  common  sense  of  the  general  community 
also  jibs  at  the  contention  that  the  profitable  coal  mines 
should  help  to  support  the  unprofitable.  It  has  yet  to 
be  demonstrated  that  there  is  any  special  virtue  in  coal¬ 
mining  to  justify  a  reversal  of  all  the  laws  of  industrial 
economics. 

Bureaucratic  control  of  industry  has  brought  the 
country  to  a  desperate  pass.  Thanks  to  the  system  of 
doles,  protection,  and  grandmotherly  assistance,  the 
backbone  has  been  taken  out  of  industry,  and  pauperi¬ 
sation  has  taken  the  place  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance.  America,  it  is  true,  has  its  labour  troubles ; 
but  they  invariably  resolve  themselves  into  a  perfectly 
straight  issue  between  employers  and  employed. 
Labour  says  definitely,  “  This  is  our  price.  You  can 
take  it  or  leave  it.”  The  employer  knows  exactly 
where  he  stands,  and  acts  accordingly.  The  worker 
can  be  relied  on  for  an  honest  and  full  day’s  work,  but 
he  demands  his  price.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  doles 
or  artificial  panaceas  for  economic  ills  is  unthought  of. 
Something  of  the  same  spirit  is  urgently  needed  here, 
if,  as  a  nation,  we  are  to  avoid  sure  decadence. 

The  investor  who  has  made  safety  his  chief  con¬ 
sideration  has  no  cause  to  regret  his  action,  for  the 
gilt-edged  group  has  withstood  the  shock  of  the  coal 
stoppage  as  well  as  any.  With  this  incubus  removed, 
it  is  probable  that  Government  stocks  will  forge  rapidly 
ahead,  for  the  disposition  to  play  for  safety  must  be 
felt  for  a  long  time  yet.  Apart  from  this,  there  is  some 
reason  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  position  of 
the  national  finances.  The  new  Chancellor  is  largely 
an  unknown  quantity,  but  his  task  has  been  facilitated 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  estimate  of  the 
financial  year’s  revenue  came  very  near  the  actual 
mark.  Consequently,  there  should  be  a  substantial 
balance  available  for  the  reduction  of  debt,  and 
although  it  will  not  make  much  of  an  impression  on  the 
huge  total,  still  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  War 
Loan  Fives  will  probably  move  towards  a  higher  level, 
and  the  various  issues  of  National  War  Bonds  are 
worth  buying,  not  only  because  of  their  good  yields, 
allowing  for  redemption,  but  also  because  of  conversion 
prospects  in  connection  with  the  new  Funding  Loan. 

Throughout  the  crisis  the  foreign  market  has  been 
as  steady  as  any.  Presumably  investors  are  anxious 
to  place  their  money  as  far  away  from  the  United 
Kingdom  as  possible.  The  buying  of  foreign  bonds 
has  extended,  if  not  exactly  from  China  to  Peru,  from 
Chinese  and  Japanese  loans  to  those  of  the  major  South 
American  Republics— Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 
American  buying  has  assisted  the  upward  movement, 
especially  in  Brazilians.  British  investors,  after  being 
scared  out  of  their  Japanese  holdings  by  the  talk  of 
Japan  preparing  to  fight  America,  are  now  buying  them 
back.  The  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Industrial  Bank  of 
Japan  have  been  especially  favoured  of  late,  because 
they  bear  the  guarantee  of  the  Japanese  Government 
and  are  redeemable  in  1933.  Municipal  loans  such  as 
those  of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  are  readily  absorbed. 
Practically  all  of  the  Chinese  Railway  loans  are  quoted 
at  higher  levels.  Among  European  Municipals  Hel¬ 
singfors  4£  Per  cent.,  after  being  unsaleable  for  a  long 
time,  are  becoming  quite  a  good  market.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  price  they  still  offer  a  yield  of  about  11  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  Alagoas  Fives  have  slumped  no  less 
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than  34  points  in  about  a  week,  owing-  to  the  default 
on  the  January  coupon. 

Not  the  least  disconcerting  factor  of  the  coal  stop¬ 
page  is  the  effect  it  is  likely  to  have  on  the  foreign  ex¬ 
changes.  Just  as  we  were  making  appreciable  head¬ 
way  towards  restoring  normal  relations  in  the  exchange 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  the  coal 
trouble  comes  along  to  set  back  the  clock  another  12 
months.  We  rely  upon  coal  more  than  anything  else 
to  restore  our  financial  position  in  relation  to  other 
countries,  because  the  prosperity  of  so  many  other 
industries  depends  upon  a  plentiful  supply  of  reason¬ 
ably  cheap  fuel.  The  miners,  realising  this,  have  de¬ 
veloped  swelled  heads  which  bid  fair  to  involve  them¬ 
selves  and  the  country  at  large  in  appalling  losses.  It 
is  surely  time  to  take  notice  when  Chinese  coal  can  be 
shipped  to  Newcastle,  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

At  this  rate  the  prospect  of  the  ruins  of  London  which 
Macaulay  popularised  is  brought  uncomfortably  near. 

The  unlooked-for  success  of  recent  issues  indicates 
that  there  is  still  money  available  for  reasonably  sound 
securities  offering  a  good  rate  of  interest.  Recent 
invitations  for  subscriptions  to  R.  E.  Jones,  Ltd.,  City 
of  Auckland,  and  British  Oxygen  have  met  with  a  flat¬ 
tering  response  which  has  relieved  underwriters  of  their 
entire  liability.  Considering  that  some  £26,000,000 
are  now  being,  or  are  about  to  be,  paid  by  way  of  in¬ 
terest  on  certain  Government  securities,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  certain  amount  of  capital  will  be 
available  for  further  investment,  provided  the  terms 
offered  and,  above  all,  the  security  afforded  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  good.  Investors,  in  fact,  are  prone  rather  to 
support  new  issues  than  to  indulge  in  indiscriminate 
buying  of  shares,  merely  because  they  are  obtainable 
at  a  discount.  Many  companies  have  been  forced  to 
raise  mortgages  and  prior  charges,  as  a  result  of  the 
trade  slump ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  investors  who 
provided  the  ordinary  share  capital  for  such  undertak¬ 
ings  can  help  to  safeguard  their  interests  is  by  sup¬ 
porting  such  issues. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Canadian  Government  would 
like  to  get  out  of  the  railway  nationalisation  forced 
upon  it  by  its  predecessors,  but  from  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Meighen  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  present 
intention  of  returning  the  railways  to  private  owner¬ 
ship.  This  being  so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Government  has  neglected  to  provide  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  interest  falling  due  on 
April  1.  As  regards  the  parent  company,  the  dividend 
on  the  old  guaranteed  stock  was  formerly  paid  in  April 
and  October,  but  as  the  first  payment  under  the  new 
agreement  was  made  in  respect  of  the  period  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31st  the  next  interest  date  will  presumably  be  June 
30.  The  quarterly  interest  on  the  4  per  cent.  Perpetual 
Debenture  stock  is  not  due  till  Thursday  next,  so  that 
the  nervousness  of  holders  in  this  case  seems  to  be 
premature.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  the  half-yearly  interest  on  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
3  per  cent,  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  4  per  cent.  “  Prairie  ”  and  “  Moun¬ 
tain  ”  Section  bonds  of  the  same  railway.  Unless  the 
Government  of  Ottawa  wishes  to  be  classed  with  that 
of  Honduras,  it  should  show  a  more  scrupulous  regard 
for  its  credit. 

At  first  sight  the  terms  offered  to  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  stockholders  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  as  the  basis  of  the  amalgamation 
scheme  do  not  look  particularly  attractive.  £73  of 
L.  and  N.W.  Ordinary  for  each  £100  of  “  Leeds  ” 
would  be  equal  at  current  market  valuations  to  under 
50  for  the  latter  company’s  stock,  which  when  the  de¬ 
tails  were  announced,  was  quoted  at  53  as  against  68J 
for  London  and  North  Western  Ordinary.  But  the 
price  of  the  latter  before  deduction  of  the  dividend  was 
72 J,  which  would  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  “  Leeds  ” 
Ordinary  at  53.  The  superficial  aspect  of  the  deal, 


however,  should  not  deter  the  ‘  Leeds  stockholders 
from  accepting  the  offer.  The  dividend  of  the  North 
Western  for  last  year  was  7^  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  4£  per  cent.  ;  and  if  the 
former’s  rate  is  maintained,  the  proprietors  of  the 
latter  will  get  about  5£  per  cent,  on  the  stock  they  will 
receive  under  the  amalgamation.  Apart  from  this,  the 
fusion  will  undoubtedly  make  for  economies.  We  see 
it  is  stated  that  “  a  certain  number  ”  of  the  Leeds 
directors  will  join  the  Board  of  the  L.  &  N.W.  The 
number  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  should  coin¬ 
cide  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  North  Western 
directors.  In  the  past  the  boards  of  British  railway 
companies  have  been  too  large  and  have  included  too 
many  septuagenarians. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  Railway  Bill  by  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  next  week  is  awaited  with  interest.  The  very 
strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  not  only  by  the  railways,  but  by  the  financial 
interests  of  the  country,  has  induced  Sir  Eric  to  realize 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  notorious  White  Paper,  and  to  modify  sub¬ 
stantially  his  original  proposals.  Negotiations  have 
been  going  on  between  the  railways  and  himself  with 
a  view  to  an  agreed  Bill.  Should  these  negotiations 
not  prove  successful,  railway  shareholders  should  bring 
the  strongest  possible  pressure  to  bear  upon  their  re¬ 
spective  members  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  safe¬ 
guarding  their  interests. 

Many  well-known  economists  seem  convinced  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  chaotic  exchanges  can  be 
circumvented  is  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
trade  by  barter.  Not  only  is  it  thought  that  in  this 
way  the  wheels  of  industry  can  be  restarted,  but  also 
that  the  system  is  calculated  to  restore  the  exchanges 
approximately  to  the  normal  in  the  shortest  period  of 
time.  Theoretically,  the  proposal  appears  perfectly 
sound,  and  the  difficulty  lies  mainly  in  organizing  n 
system  which  to  be  effective  must  be  carried  out  on  a 
very  extensive  scale.  Sir  William  Petersen  contends 
that  the  machinery  of  the  banks  and  existing  trading 
institutions  can  be  used  to  give  effect  to  a  far-reaching 
system  of  barter.  He  states  that  “  through  an  inter¬ 
national  agency  in  London,  and  by  a  method  whereby 
par  of  exchange  can  be  established,  the  financial  and 
trading  business  of  which  Berlin  in  pre-war  days  was 
the  centre  would  be  focussed  in  London.  It  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  an  organisation  of  this  kind  will  take  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  establish  itself;  and  if  it  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  success  claimed  for  it,  the  sooner  a  start 
is  made  the  better. 

In  view  of  the  very  favourable  report  and  balance- 
sheet  for  1920,  just  issued  by  the  Court  Line,  there  will 
probably  not  be  a  great  amount  of  sympathy  for  the 
agitation  against  the  policy  of  the  board  initiated  by 
the  “  Court  Line  Shareholders’  Defence  Association.” 
If  good  results  achieved  in  spite  of  exceptionally  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  in  the  shipping  industry  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  indication  of  capable  management,  then 
the  Board  have  a  pretty  strong  case.  It  is  claimed 
that,  foreseeing  the  severe  fall  in  freights,  the  directors 
entered  into  a  number  of  forward  contracts  and  were 
thus  able  to  run  their  steamers  very  profitably  at  a 
time  when  many  ships  were  being  laid  up  in  order  to 
avoid  working  at  a  loss.  The  profit  for  the  year  was 
£135,700  against  £70,200  for  1919,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  dividend  is  increased  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
on  an  issued  capital  that  has  been  doubled  within  the 
year  by  an  issue  of  485,000  shares  of  £1  each  at  5s. 
premium.  The  point  at  issue  between  the  board  and 
a  body  of  the  shareholders  is  the  way  in  which  the  cash 
assets  of  the  company  should  be  dealt  with.  It  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  case  for  compromise,  unless  dissatisfied 
shareholders  can  be  brought  to  realize  that  the  posses¬ 
sion  by  the  company  of  large  cash  resources  at  this 
particular  juncture  provides  an  opportunity  for  profit¬ 
able  business  that  is  probably  unique. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

WE  fear  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  finding 
the  way  of  transgressors — shall  we  say  ? 
— difficult,  and  he  must  often  remember 
the  days  when  he  was  more  frequently  in  the 
pulpit,  denouncing  evil-doers  and  exhorting  his 
audience  to  follow  the  narrow  path.  His  speech  to 
the  miners  and  men  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
received  with  a  coolness  which  must  have  been  very 
painful  to  one  who  has  been  used  to  receive  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  response  to  his  earnest  exhortations. 
Frankly,  the  Prime  Minister  is  suspect  by  Labour,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  is  much  more  trusted  by  his  new 
friends.  At  such  a  pass  it  is  almost  impossible,  even 
for  the  most  brilliant  opportunist  of  recent  times,  to 
carry  conviction  to  men  versed  in  political  intrigue. 
The  manifesto  by  the  Triple  Alliance  openly  accuses 
the  Prime  Minister  of  bad  faith,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  other  mediators  have  been  suggested  and  recom¬ 
mended.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  we  could  find  a 
chairman  more  to  be  trusted  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
for  his  participation  in  the  present  industrial  dispute 
has  undoubtedly  interfered  with  the  natural  course  of 
the  negotiations.  It  is  always  inadvisable  to  start  such 
a  conference  with  recriminations,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion.  Whether  it  be  Lord  Robert  Cecil  or  some 
other  independent  chairman,  the  change  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  made. 

The  Speaker  after  all  is  staying  on  a  little  longer  in 
view  of  the  present  disturbed  state  of  things.  Mean¬ 
while,  Mr.  Whitley,  who  is  generally  recognised  as  his 
most  suitable  successor,  is  to  be  opposed  by  Sir 
Frederick  Banbury.  The  Premier’s  cynical  way  of 
managing  the  House  of  Commons,  as  if  it  belonged  to 
him,  has  aroused  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition. 
Another  affair  which  is  not  seemly  for  the  credit  of  the 
law  has  been  the  delay  in  appointing  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  place  of  Lord  Reading.  Sir  Gordon 
Hewart,  we  were  told,  wanted  the  post,  and  was  to 
have  it.  But  he  is  a  very  useful  man  in  debate,  and 
the  Coalition  cannot  spare  him,  and  the  Premier  is  very 


persuasive.  So  Mr.  Justice  A.  T.  Lawrence  is  the  new 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  man  of  seventy-eight  who  never 
can  be  said  to  have  taken  a  leading  position  at 
the  Bar.  Politicians  and  lawyers  work  together, 
and  help  themselves  and  each  other  to  their  own  profit. 
It  must  be  so,  we  suppose;  but  the  details  of  the  game 
are  not  edifying  for  the  ordinary  citizen. 

The  Ex-Kaiserin  died  on  nth  April  at  Doom,  and 
will  be  "buried  at  Potsdam.  She  was  the  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  II.,  and  her  virtues  were  mainly  of  the  negative 
sort.  Had  she  had  married  the  late  Tsar  Nicholas, 
instead  of  her  unbalanced  and  erratic  lord,  there  might 
have  been  a  Romanoff  on  the  throne  of  Russia  to-day. 
As  it  was,  she  proved  herself  the  traditional  sound 
Hausfrau  of  Germany;  a  good  mother  of  a  numerous 
and  somewhat  difficult  family,  and  a  patient  and  un¬ 
imaginative  wife.  Imperialists  are  hoping  for  a  jyave 
of  enthusiasm  over  the  obsequies  at  Potsdam,  but  they 
will  be  disappointed.  Germany  is  too  busy  “  redding 
up  ”  to  bother  about  the  Hohenzollerns  as  yet.  True, 
they  may  come  back,  and  even  be  welcomed,  but  for 
the  present — no.  Germany  is  not  France. 

As  we  anticipated,  everyone  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
industrial  and  commercial  aftermath  of  war  is  looking 
towards  the  Finance  Resolutions  to  see  whether  33J 
per  cent,  can  be  put  upon  the  products  of  foreign  rivals. 
Thus  the  manufacturer  of  newsprint  is  hoping  that 
Sweden,  Norway,  Finland  and  Germany  will  be  taxed 
to  that  extent  on  all  newsprint  imported  by  this 
country.  Otherwise,  they  tell  us,  they  must  sell  below 
cost.  Fudge  !  Their  difficulties  arise  from  manufac¬ 
turing  on  a  falling  market,  a  problem  which  is  besetting 
everyone.  They  forget,  these  paper  manufacturers, 
that  for  five  years  they  manufactured  on  a  rising 
market,  and  scooped  up  profits  which  most  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  bank.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ris¬ 
ing  opposition  to  this  proposed  protection  will  be 
strengthened,  for  not  only  would  exports  from 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Germany  be  taxed,  but 
those  from-  Newfoundland,  Canada  and  America  also. 
Sweden  will  get  back  on  us  by  putting  up  the  price  of 
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pulp,  and  the  ultimate  burden  will  fall  on  the  well-worn 
shoulders  of  the  British  public.  But  there  is  a  strong¬ 
sprinkling  of  the  paper-making  industry  in  the  inner 
circles  of  Parliament,  so  an  attempt  will  certainly  be 
made  in  the  direction  indicated.  We  must  not  forget 
the  days  of  paper  profiteering,  or  the  luxurious  motor¬ 
car  which  the  paper  manufacturers  presented  to  Mr 
Hall  Caine  on  the  cessation  of  the  paper  control,  and 
which  was  a  very  expressive  tribute  to  the  value  of 
that  control — not  to  the  public,  but  to  them. 

As  Treasury  Bills  are  now  to  be  sold  by  tender,  we 
should  have  cheaper  money  within  the  next  few  days. 
With  the  deposit  rate  at  5  per  cent.,  and  the  Bank 
rate  7  per  cent.,  traders  have  to  pay  from  7 \  to  8  per 
cent,  for  the  loan  of  money  against  securities,  a  charge 
which  has  crippled  and  ruined  many  smaller  firms,  who 
were  compelled  to  jettison  their  stocks,  and  thus 
create  false  selling  values.  But  when  any  of  these 
had  paid  E.P.D.,  the  loss  was  recoverable  from  the 
Treasury.  Dear  money  may  have  been  effective  in 
clearing  warehouses,  but  there  is  a  line  which  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  cross.  Many  traders  of  good  standing 
have  been  severely  crippled  by  bank  pressure,  and  may 
take  some  time  to  recover.  It  would  be  well  if  bankers 
discriminated  between  bona  fide  traders  or  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  speculators. 

President  Harding’s  message  to  Congress,  read  by 
him  in  person,  was  of  unusual  interest,  dealing,  as  it 
did,  with  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  United  States  to¬ 
wards  Europe.  America  will  have  no  part  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  giving  as  a  reason  that  it  is  being 
used  as  a  lever  for  the  enforcement  of  peace  treaties, 
rather  than  an  impartial  tribunal  concentrating  its 
efforts  on  cultivating  brotherly  feeling  among  the 
nations.  But  President  Harding  announces  that 
America  will  negotiate  a  technical  peace  with  Germany, 
while  not  interfering  in  any  way  with  just  reparations 
and  every  effort  for  a  restoration  of  the  permanent 
peace  necessary  “  before  the  human  procession  can  go 
on.”  Ignoring  the  League  of  Nations,  she  will  never¬ 
theless  co-operate  with  the  Allies  in  arriving  at  an 
equitable  settlement  of  European  affairs.  So  much  is 
only  to  be  expected  from  a  country  with  a  wide  sea¬ 
board  facing  the  West  and  towards  the  East,  for  though 
America  is  economically  self-supporting, ‘peace  on  the 
eastern  and  western  frontiers  of  her  vast  territory  is 
essential  for  her  welfare. 

The  profiteering  tribunals  have  come  to  an  end,  and 
of  all  official  follies  these  surely  were  the  greatest. 
Never  was  so  frail  and  feckless  a  rampart  raised 
against  a  devastating  evil  as  a  profiteering  tribunal. 
The  puerile  cases  on  which  its  energies  were  wasted 
and  everywhere  its  blindness  to  the  obvious  corruption 
became  a  byword ;  indeed,  until  one  heard  of  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  system  one  forgot  that  it  was  in  existence. 
Here  a  wretched  draper  had  to  refund  threepence  on  a 
skein  of  wool ;  there  a  publican  must  pay  the  penalty 
for  short  measure  or  long  price ;  but  any  attempt  to 
check  or  condemn  a  real  abuse  of  the  power  to 
profit  seemed  always  beyond  its  ken.  We  have 
nothing  for  which  to  thank  the  profiteering  tribunal. 
It  was  political  “  dope.” 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  an  industrial  co¬ 
partnership  is  that,  while  men  are  always  pleased  to 
share  profits,  they  are  never  disposed  to  share  losses. 
Tailors  are  short  of  work,  especially  in  the  West  End 
of  London,  where  the  best  clothes  are  produced. 
Although  men  uncomplainingly  paid  from  £15  to  £20 
for  a  suit  of  clothes  last  year,  they  are  no  longer  willing 
to  do  so;  and  the  result  is  that  tailoring  in  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Sackville  Street  is  at  a  standstill.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  is  rife,  and  with  a  view  to  encouraging  business 
the  master  tailors  suggested  to  their  men  twopence  an 
hour  less.  In  spite  of  the  unprecedented  shortage 
of  work,  the  proposal  is  being  fought,  tooth  and  nail, 
by  the  two  unions  concerned  in  the  tailoring  industry. 
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Again,  the  flour  mills  of  the  country  were  de-con- 
trolled  suddenly,  and,  like  the  coal  industry,  before  the 
anticipated  date.  Now  flour  mill  operatives  are 
strenuously  opposing  any  reduction  in  their  enormous 
war-time  wages,  and  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  a 
crisis,  if  the  men  do  not  adopt  a  more  reasonable 
frame  of  mind.  It  is  the  same  in  every  industry,  and 
the  coming  summer  will  see  a  series  of  struggles,  to 
keep  up  wages  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  put  them  on 
an  economic  basis  on  the  other.  We  can  wear  our  old 
clothes;  but  unfortunately  we  cannot  eat  the  cake 
which  we  have  had;  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Labour 
will  remember  that  their  own  ranks  will  be  the  first  to 
suffer,  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  bread  or  other  neces¬ 
saries  of  life. 

When  FitzGerald  christened  his  yacht  Scandal,  be¬ 
cause  11  nothing  travelled  faster  ”  at  Woodbridge,  he 
had  not  experience  of  rumour.  If  he  had  remembered 
his  Virgil,  Rumour  might  have  been  the  name  of  the 
little  ship  in  which  Posh  and  his  eccentric  master  sailed 
the  Suffolk  seas.  On  Monday  there  was  a  rumour 
which  in  twenty-four  hours  spread  throughout  the 
country.  Like  that  of  the  Russian  troops  passing 
through  England  on  the  way  from  Archangel  to  France, 
the  version  varied,  though  slightly.  The  Rhine  army 
had  been  engaged  in  bloody  conflict  with  German 
troops,  and  wounded  soldiers  were  arriving  at  Vic¬ 
toria  Station  on  Sunday.  It  was  a  plausible  tale,  and 
it  went  well.  Everything  tended  towards  such  a 
state  of  things — the  calling  up  of  the  Reservists,  and 
Germany’s  protest  on  the  question  of  indemnity, 
coinciding  with  the  threatened  strike  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  not  to  mention  the  chronic  disturbances  en¬ 
gineered  by  Sinn  Fein.  Llnfortunately,  the  balloon 
was  burst  by  an  official  needle  on  Tuesday.  So  the 
rumour  promptly  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  nerve- 
racked  public  turned  with  relief  to  the  affairs  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Wakeford  and  its  other  normal  daily  amuse¬ 
ments. 

Note-  and  shareholders  in  the  Aircraft  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  will  be  interested  to  hear  what  was  said 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Small  Arms  Com¬ 
pany  on  Monday,  when  Sir  Hallewell  Rogers  explained 
how  his  company  came  to  buy  the  ordinary  shares  of 
the  Aircraft  Manufacturing  Company  and  Peter 
Hooker,  Ltd.  Neither  the  shareholders  in  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Small  Arms  Company,  nor  the  disappointed 
investors  in  the  Aircraft  Manufacturing  Company  can 
have  felt  satisfied  by  the  statement  that  the  transaction 
was  carried  through  in  February,  1920,  on  investiga7 
tions  made  bv  the  B.S.A.  Company  nearly  two  years 
ago.  Sir  Hallewell  Rogers  indicated,  moreover,  that 
the  contracts  of  the  A.M.C.  and  Peter  Hooker,  Ltd., 
were  not  so  remunerative  as  they  were  represented  to 
be,  and  both  investments  being  a  complete  disappoint¬ 
ment,  they  are  now  written  off.  Who  sold  those  shares 
to  the  B.S.A.  ?  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  affirm 
with  the  standing  of  the  Birmingham  Small  Arms  Com¬ 
pany  should  enter  into  such  a  bargain  at  such  a  date, 
when  the  bottom  was  out  of  the  aircraft  boom.  The 
whole  thing  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  peculiar  trans¬ 
action,  and  doubtless  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  now 
looking  into  the  affairs  of  the  Aircraft  Manufacturing 
Company,  will  make  due  note  of  it.  Yet  Mr.  Holt 
Thomas  and  Lt.-Colonel  Brancker,  both  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  A.M.  Company,  have  been  urging  the 
Government  to  subsidise  civil  aviation.  The  deplor¬ 
able  state  of  the  Aircraft  Manufacturing  Company’s 
finances  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  strenuously  op¬ 
pose  any  such  use  of  taxpayers’  money. 

The  increase  in  telephone  charges  has  led  to  some 
anomalies.  The  radius  system  is  simple  on  paper, 
but  not  in  practice.  A  place  may  be  near  on  the  map, 
for  instance,  but  far  by  road.  Again,  there  should  be  a 
boom  in  telegrams,  for  even  uncoded  telegrams  will 
be  cheaper  than  trunk  calls.  Betting  transactions  will 
be  sent  by  telegram  in  most  instances,  and  so  will  much 
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business  hitherto  transacted  over  the  telephone.  This 
must  prove  a  loss  to  the  Postmaster-General;  for  a 
telegram  implies  considerable  cost  in  labour  and  ma¬ 
terial,  at  least  four  times  that  incurred  in  a  telephone 
call. 

Printers’  wages,  and  the  consequent  cost  of  produc-  . 
tion,  are  still  at  their  maximum,  and  although  there  has 
never  been  so  great  a  shortage  of  enquiries  and  orders, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  bring  them  to  a  level  which  will 
induce  business.  Papers  are  still  disappearing  all  over 
the  country,  while  others  are  amalgamating,  and  con¬ 
sequently  reducing  employment.  The  latest  amalgama¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  Halifax 
Guardian  and  the  Halifax  Courier  have  joined  hands 
tc  form  the  Halifax  Courier  and  Guardian  (weekly), 
and  the  Halifax  Daily  Courier  and  Guardian.  The 
weekly  Halifax  Guardian  was  started  as  far  back 
as  1832,  while  the  weekly  Courier  was  established 
about  twenty  years  later. 

Coming,  as  it  does,  on  top  of  so  much  brutality  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  so  strong 
a  wave  of  sympathy  with  dumb  animals  as  is  evident  at 
the  present  time.  First,  we  have  Commander  Ken- 
worthy’s  Bill  for  the  prohibition  of  public  performances 
by  animals.  With  this  we  heartily  agree,  for  although 
many  maintain  that  animals  enjoy  these  performances 
as  much  as  the  audience,  we  beg  leave  to  differ,  and 
would  remind  those  people  that  the  insignia  of  the 
ring  master’s  office  is  a  whip.  Next,  the  new  Chan¬ 
cellor  made  his  first  reply  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  subject  of  horses  exported  to  the  Continent  for 
consumption  as  human  food.  There  is  no  reason  why 
horses  should  not  be  eaten  by  those  who  care  for  such 
food,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  an  animal  is 
better  cared  for  when  its  ultimate  destination  is  the 
butcher’s  shop.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  need 
for  any  intermediate  cruelty,  and  only  a  fool  will  be 
unkind  to  a  horse  he  has  paid  money  for  in  order  that 
it  may  be  of  service,  which,  obviously,  it  cannot  render 
without  adequate  nourishment  and  consideration  for 
its  welfare. 

Then  we  have  the  sudden  realisation  that  pigeon 
shooting  at  Monte  Carlo  is  a  wanton  piece  of  cruelty. 
It  never  was  anything  else;  and  the  Prince  of  Monaco’s 
statement  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  protests,  but 
unable  to  interfere,  is  somewhat  amusing,  for  he  is 
the  principal  party  to  the  bargain  by  which  the  Socffiffi 
des  Bains  de  Mer  carry  out  their  affairs  in  his  princi¬ 
pality.  But  these  sympathetic  people  discovered  that 
pigeon  shooting  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Monaco,  but 
prevalent  in  our  own  country.  Nor  is  it  more  cruel  than 
coursing,  the  shooting  of  driven  birds,  or  that  mock 
heroic  of  sports,  tiger  and  lion  hunting.  One  always 
remembers  the  explanation  of  the  bookmaker,  new  to 
coursing,  who,  when  questioned  about  laying  uneven 
odds,  exclaimed,  “  Ain’t  the  ruddy  hare  got  any 
chance?  ”  The  hare  never  has  a  chance,  any  more 
than  a  rabbit,  pigeon,  partridge  or  grouse.  They  are 
all  there  to  be  killed  or  shot,  and  they  satisfy  some  of 
crudest  and  rudest  instincts  of  human  nature.  If  there¬ 
fore  we  object  to  pigeon  shooting  at  Monte  Carlo — and 
by  all  means  let  us  denounce  a  loathsome  business — 
we  should  be  logical  and  revise  many  of  our  so-called 
sports. 

We  notice  that  seven  appeals  by  prisoners  to  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  on  Monday  last  were  decided 
to  be  frivolous,  and  that  in  each  case  the  Court  ordered 
the  sentence  to  begin  from  the  date  of  the  appeal  in¬ 
stead  of  that  of  conviction.  One  prisoner  thus  got  five 
weeks  more.  This  drastic  action  will,  perhaps,  re¬ 
duce  a  proceeding  which  was  by  way  of  becoming  a 
farce.  The  law  is  a  mystery  which  few  laymen  under¬ 
stand,  but  some  of  the  counsel  employed  in  these  re¬ 
visions  must  feel  that  they  have  much  more  chance  of 
being  ingenious  than  of  being  successful.  One  deter¬ 
mined  burglar  appears  to  have  thought  prison  dis- 
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cipline  after  striking  a  fellow-prisoner  a  reason  for 
leave  to  appeal.  In  these  days  of  flabby  humani- 
tarianism  any  plea  seems  good  enough.  But  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  Walter  Scott’s  opinion  that  prisons 
should  not  be  “  dandy  places  of  detention.” 

Most  of  us  are  enjoying  an  unusual  respite  from  rain 
and  umbrellas.  But  the  shortage  of  water  in  some 
districts  is  already  getting  serious,  particularly  in 
cases  where  a  stream  of  no  great  size  is  the  main 
source  of  supply  for  a  district.  And  thoughtless  resi¬ 
dents  want  extra  water  to  keep  their  tennis  lawns  in 
form  for  the  coming  season,  though  coal  for  pumping 
engines  is  getting  rarer  and  rarer.  It  is  high  time  that 
our  excessive  reliance  on  this  particular  source  of  heat 
was  reduced.  But  scientific  research,  which  was  fairly 
well  rewarded  during  the  war,  will  now,  we  suppose, 
sink  into  its  usual  condition  of  neglect,  and  inventions 
will  be  exploited  by  the  people  with  big  money,  who 
will  make  a  good  deal  more  of  it. 

On  9th  April  there  died  in  Rome  one  of  her  most 
remarkable  citizens.  Ernest  Nathan  was  the  son  of 
an  English  Jew  and  an  Italian  mother.  The  latter,  an 
avowed  republican,  returned  to  Italy  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  that  country 
for  Switzerland  with  her  son,  then  on  the  threshold  of 
manhood.  It  was  in  that  land  of  exiles  that  the  young 
Nathan  met  Mazzini.  After  a  brief  stay,  he  revisited 
his  mother’s  country  to  embark  upon  a  political  career, 
embued  with  the  ideals  and  ethics  of  Mazzini.  One 
would  have  imagined  that  his  success  was  sufficiently 
dubious,  yet  in  1907  Nathan,  a  London  Jew,,  with 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Italian,  succeeded  Prospero 
Colonna,  who  was  a  Roman  Prince,  as  Rome’s  chief 
magistrate.  Honest,  energetic  and  a  true  disciple  of 
Mazzini,  he  pleased  the  anti-clerical  party  which  re¬ 
elected  him  in  1910.  Chief  of  the  Italian  Freemasons, 
he  proved  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  Vatican,  nor  did 
his  materialistic  mind  and  schemes  endear  him  to  those 
who  held  that  Rome  could  live  in  the  greatness  of  her 
past.  But  in  his  old  age  Signor  Nathan  forgot  Maz¬ 
zini,  and  the  populace  who  had  acclaimed  his  stand 
against  the  authorities  of  the  Vatican  passed  him  by. 
In  1913  he  retired  from  office,  and  eventually  from  pub¬ 
lic  life,  a  disappointed  yet  remarkable  man. 

Wednesday  next  may  be  a  day  to  be  remembered  by 
all  students  of  the  history  and  science  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  some  years  past  a  curious  manuscript  of 
undoubted  antiquity,  written  in  a  character  which 
defied  interpretation,  and  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
diagrams  possibly  astronomical,  possibly  physiological, 
has  been  known  to  scholars  without  arousing  more 
them  a  passing  curiosity.  It  was  associated,  like  many 
other  curious  things,  with  the  great  name  of  Roger 
Bacon.  Now,  report  says,  it  has  been  read  and  tran¬ 
scribed,  and  turns  out  to  be  an  autobiography  of  that 
renowned  scholar.  It  tells  of  his  life-work  in  Oxford 
and  Paris;  it  narrates  his  services  as  a  diplomatic 
agent;  and  deals  in  some  degree  of  fulness  with  his 
scientific  discoveries.  All  this  is  to  be  described  by  the 
decipherer.  So  mote  it  be.  But  our  American  friends 
must  remember  that  we  shall  want  to  see  proof — full 
proof;  and  we  do  not  forget  the  tragic  history  of  the 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  who  engaged  himself  to 
demonstrate  the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold  be¬ 
fore  that  body. 

The  wonderful  spring  has  produced  an  unusual  dis¬ 
play  of  blossom  in  London.  Not  only  at  Kew,  but  in 
many  streets  and  squares,  those  with  eyes  to  see  can  re¬ 
joice  in  pear-trees  which  are  one  mass  of  snowy  flower, 
and  the  double  red  and  white  cherry  trees  which  come 
from  the  Far  East.  Truly  a  season  of  “  blooth,”  to 
use  Mr.  Hardy’s  word,  but  the  fruit  depends  upon  the 
frost  which  may  come  yet.  We  have  read  from  time 
to  time  in  outlying  regions  of  snow,  but  so  far  we  have 
escaped  it  in  London. 
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CLEARING  UP  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST. 

WITH  each  recurring  industrial  upheaval,  it 
becomes  more  manifest  that  a  policy  of  patch- 
work  or  palliatives  leads  us  only  from  one  evil 
to  another.  We  have  stumbled  blindly  into  a  cul  de 
sac,  and  we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  a  point  of  com¬ 
mon  agreement.  Till  then,  we  cannot  advance  with 
assurance  towards  permanent  peace  or  prosperity.  At 
the  outset  it  is  obvious  that  a  new  spirit  and  a  new 
heart  are  necessary.  Having  ever  stood  for  individual 
freedom  and  the  sanctity  of  property,  we  shall  not  be 
misunderstood  if  we  say  that  much.  The  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  has  stated  that  the  mines  are  a  national  asset. 
Good.  They  are  therefore  the  concern  of  all,  and  the 
miners,  and  the  owners,  must  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  rest  of  us.  But  as  in  previous  industrial  disputes, 
the  public  cannot  judge  for  want  of  evidence.  This 
must  be  rectified.  It  is  no  use  saying  this  or  that  about 
owners  or  men;  the  public  should  have  the  facts  put 
before  them.  As  there  are  facts,  why  substitute  fic¬ 
tion?  Why  tell  us,  on  the  one  hand,  that  miners  earn 
this  or  that,  or  that  owners  have  done  this,  that  or  the 
other?  The  miners,  individually  and  collectively,  have 
earned  certain  sums.  Let  us  have  the  figures.  And 
so  with  the  owners.  What  seams  have  been  worked, 
and  under  what  conditions — what  value  have  the 
owners  given  in  return  for  the  money  paid  to  them? 
It  is  because  these  facts  are  not  known  that  so  much 
animosity  exists.  Undoubtedly  the  miners  over-esti¬ 
mate  the  profits  of  the  owners,  and  the  public  curse 
and  pay  the  high  prices.  We  must  admit,  in  fairness 
to  the  men,  that  they  have  made  a  clearer  statement 
of  their  position  than  the  owners,  for  they  have  given 
their  facts.  They  earned  so  much,  and  now  they  are 
asked  to  accept  so  much  less.  On  the  face  of  it,  the 
cut  is  drastic;  but  if  coal  can  no  longer  be  sold  at  a 
price  commensurate  with  better  wages,  what  then? 
Coal  is  worth  so  much,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But 
let  the  public  see  the  conditions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  both  sides,  set  out  impartially  in  every  paper — not 
one  exaggerated  version  here  and  another  equally  over- 
coloured  version  there.  The  press  should  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  impartial.  The  miners  have  put  themselves  in 
the  wrong  by  interfering  with  those  who  would  save 
the  pits  from  destruction.  In  doing  so  they  erred; 
but  let  us  consider  in  some  mitigation  of  their  error  the 
desperate  circumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
They  are  concerned  about  their  livelihood.  Yet  they 
must  bear  in  mind  that  dividends  are  the  livelihood  of 
others,  and  that  without  the  careful  investor  they  could 
not  work  at  all.  They  must  appreciate  the  broad  facts 
of  economics — and  in  this  let  the  owners  meet  them. 
We  should  then  discover  the  true  value  of  co-operation 
in  spirit  and  in  fact.  All  those  who  refuse  co-opera¬ 
tion  should  stand  aside.  Even  at  some  risk,  the 
Government  should  settle  this  vital  point;  and  where 
no  reasonableness  exists,  one  or  both  must  be  set  aside 
in  the  interests  of  the  public.  Otherwise  there  will  be 
no  end  to  our  troubles,  for  trusts  and  combines  will 
grow  as  quickly  as  labour  organisations,  to  waste  their 
energies  and  substance  on  fruitless  warfare,  warfare 
which  will  embitter  a  good-natured  people,  and  kill  all 
the  individuality  which  is  in  us.  Trade  unionism  has 
gone  too  far,  and  trad'e  federation  also.  Both  are 
surely  destroying  the  individual  enterprise  which  makes 
for  national  success.  Let  us  admit  that  employers  ex¬ 
ploited  labour  in  the  past.  That  is  no  reason  why 
labour  should  set  out  to  destroy  what  it  cannot  live 
without.  Labour  itself  has  now  restricted  individual 
enterprise  to  employers  only.  In  normal  circumstances, 
labour  should  and  would  welcome  speculative  under¬ 
takings,  knowing  that  they  create  and  increase  profit¬ 
able  employment. 

On  paper,  at  least,  a  national  pool  seems  feasible; 
but  how  is  one  to  apply  so  far-reaching  a  principle? 
It  cannot  stop  at  the  mines;  it  must  apply  to  all  and 
sundry.  Thus  if  Jones  loses  money  in  making  boots 
at  Birmingham',  Smith,  who  is  a  successful  Glasgow 
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bootmaker,  must  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  That 
is  the  danger  of  adopting  a  principle  for  one  set  of 
circumstances.  Labour  has  levelled  its  own  units, 
both  up  and  down,  but  industries  cannot  be  so  treated 
without  imposing  a  partial  (finally,  an  absolute)  pen¬ 
alty  on  both  industry  and  enterprise.  Until  Nature 
changes  her  methods,  and  makes  each  individual  an 
exact  replica  of  his  or  her  neighbour,  we  cannot  alter 
a  system  which  controls  us  in  spite  of  ourselves.  There 
must  always  be  fools  and  knaves  in  the  world,  and 
there  will  also  be  w'ise-and  honest  people;  it  is  for  us 
to  follow  the  universal  law  of  selection,  in  order  that 
the  best  may  have  every  opportunity.  Thus  we  work 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  all.  It  is  hard  for  some  miners, 
in  Fife  for  instance,  to  suffer  more  than  others.  The 
coal  they  work  is  not  the  best,  and  through  no  fault 
of  theirs.  The  result  is  a  temporary  cessation  of  work 
and  output.  If  by  artificial  means,  such  as  are  now 
suggested,  we  continue  to  work  poor  coal  which  can¬ 
not  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  anyone,  the  country  and  the 
mining  industry  still  lose  the  same  amount.  And  if 
every  successful  employer  is  called  upon  to  support 
the  e'mployees  of  a  less  successful  rival,  what  shall  we 
have  as  a  result?  No  successful  employers,  undoubt¬ 
edly.  Success  may  be  the  result  of  several  different 
qualifications — industry,  enterprise,  foresight,  patience, 
skill,  accident  or  many  others.  Labour  has  discour¬ 
aged  all  these  in  its  ranks,  but  the  principle  cannot  be 
applied  any  further  without  hopelessly  draining  the 
sources  from  which  it  draws  its  own  sustenance.  We 
agree  that  conditions  are  sometimes  hard  for  the  hind¬ 
most  in  life,  but  we  must  not  penalise  a  people  for  cir¬ 
cumstances  beyond  their  control.  Lenin  and  his  friends 
are  now  willing  to  admit  that  their  theories  do  not 
work  in  practice,  and  ere  many  months  are  past,  Russia 
will  lie  before  the  world  as  a  nation  in  ruins,  grief- 
stricken  and  starved.  We  agree  with  the  Triple  Alli¬ 
ance  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Government’s  policy 
of  control.  We  have  always  maintained  that  payment 
by  percentage  on  cost,  and  the  excess  profits  duty,  were 
the  strongest  inducements  to  dishonesty.  Further, 
Ministers  were  false  to  their  trust,  foolish  and  cow¬ 
ardly,  in  allowing  the  abuses  of  control  and  other  war¬ 
time  customs  which  prevailed,  and  leaving  unpunished 
those  who  grew  rich  out  of  their  neighbours’  troubles. 
But  these  and  other  abuses  of  power  do  not  fall  on  the 
miners  in  any  special  way,  or  indeed  on  any  class  more 
than  another.  They  were  the  hardships  and  iniquities 
borne  by  all.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  miners’  affairs 
are  our  affairs,  and  as  we  cannot  dissociate  the  one 
from  the  other,  we  must  find  a  new  and  impartial  tri¬ 
bunal  for  the  settlement  of  our  differences.  Certainly 
the  existing  machinery  has  broken  down,  and  must  be 
scrapped. 

But  here  we  must  be  wise  in  our  selection.  A  new 
spirit  is  essential,  and'  the  impartial  mind  also.  Neither 
the  emotion  of  Mr.  Thomas  nor  the  rhetoric  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  desirable;  what  wre  want  is  the  calm 
judicial  mind.  The  verdict  may  bring  privation  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employed,  but  whatever  the  outcome,  it  must 
be  accepted  and  blithely  borne.  This  much  the  public 
should  demand,  for  he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the 
tune.  But  we  must  know  all  the  facts.  The  press 
is  biassed  or  controlled  (on  both  sides),  which  is  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  public.  Yet  this  may  be  overcome  by 
each  party  to  a  trade  dispute  being  bound  to  state  its 
case,  and  by  this  statement  and  no  other  being  put 
before  the  nation.  Then  we  can  judge,  but  not  other¬ 
wise. 

Finally,  our  contention  is  that  the  interests  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  or  a  class  are  the  interests  of  all,  and  should 
therefore  be  viewed  and  settled  in  this  light.  Economic 
laws,  like  those  of  Nature,  cannot  be  changed,  so  we 
must  trim  our  sails  to  the  wind,  whose  direction  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  alter.  But  if  in  the  end  fanatics 
and  crazy-brained  idealists  lead  Labour  against  their 
neighbours,  and  against  the  laws  of  economics  and 
Nature,  let  us  fight  it  out.  Nature  will  never  com¬ 
promise  :  she  fights. 
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SARAH  BERNHARDT  AND  THE  “  CAMERA¬ 
MEN.” 

IT  is  not  excessive  to  say  that  for  many  of  us  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  our 
aesthetic  life.  The  present  writer  cherishes  im¬ 
perishable  memories  of  her — particularly  of  one  of  her 
great  nights  in  ‘  Phfedre  ’  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  over 
thirty  years  ago,  of  another  in  ‘  Adrienne  Lecouvreur 
(a  play  which  will  henceforth  be  as  much  associated 
with  her  name  as  with  Rachel’s)  at  the  old  Lyceum 
rather  later,  and  of  one  in  ‘  Fddora  ’  at  Daly’s  twenty 
years  back,  at  the  end  of  which  the  excited  audience 
stood  cheering  and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs  until 
she  had  reappeared  seventeen  times.  Consequently,  the 
cheers  which  this  great  artist  has  been  receiving  nightly 
in  London  during  the  past  fortnight  have  referred  in¬ 
evitably  to  earlier  times  no  less  than  to  the  present. 
The  gallant,  unconquerable  woman  who,  crippled  and 
seventy-six,  still  plays  her  part,  and  plays  it  with  so 
much  fire  and  variety,  is,  indeed,  a  portent  worth  ac¬ 
claiming.  Neither  the  present  nor  any  preceding  genera¬ 
tion  has  seen  her  like,  and  well  may  she  be  cheered  ! 
Yet  both  those  who  can  recall  her  in  her  glory  and  those 
younger  playgoers  who,  until  lately,  knew  her  only  by 
what  they  had  read  or  been  told  of  her,  have  all,  like 
Romeo,  been  “  some  other  where,”  while  watching  and 
listening  to  her.  The  marvellous  voice,  the  thrilling 
gesture,  the  indescribable  personal  distinction  which, 
the  moment  she  appeared,  made  everyone  else  on  the 
stage,  including  even  so  lovely  a  woman  and  so  fine 
an  actress  as  the  late  Mile.  Croizette,  seem  almost 
commonplace — these  are  now  only  memories.  But 
how  they  have  come  back,  as  we  have  sat  again  in  her 
presence  !  The  apocalypse  of  human  agony  with  which 
she  used  to  charge  her  scream,  “  C’est  Venus  toute 
enti&re  &  sa  proie  attachde,”  in  ‘  Ph£dre  ’ — the  wistful 
smile  with  which,  in  the  most  wonderful  of  all  her 
death-scenes,  she  was  wont  to  murmur  the  words,  ‘‘Je 
suis  si  jeune,  et  la  vie  s’ouvrait  pour  moi  si 
belle  ” — these  are  but  two  out  of  scores  of  unforget¬ 
table  moments.  Yes,  the  homage  of  these  recent 
evenings  in  London  has  been  inspired  by  the  past  no 
less  than  by  the  present. 

There  is  little  to  say  of  her  performance  as  the  ailing 
and  dying  youth  in  M.  Louis  Verneuil’s  play,  ‘  Daniel.’ 
It  gives  her  little  to  do,  and  her  success  is  one  of  per¬ 
sonality  rather  than  of  art.  All  is  on  the  small  scale — 
a  moment  of  rage,  a  touch  of  terror,  a  frequent  wiping 
of  the  brow,  a  dying  smile,  a  faintly  breathed  last  word, 
and  down  comes  the  curtain,  only  to  be  raised  again  and 
again,  as  with  beautiful  courtesy,  the  actress  stands, 
supporting  herself  on  the  arms  of  a  chair  or  upheld  by 
one  of  her  fellow  actresses,  bowing  and  smiling  her 
acknowledgments.  After  all,  it  is  not  a  bad  last  sight 
of  a  great  artist.  So  one  thinks,  as  one  quietly  with¬ 
draws,  followed  by  the  thunder  of  cheers  still  resound¬ 
ing  from  the  distant  auditorium.  Nor  is  there  much 
left  to  be  said  about  the  play,  save  that  perhaps  the 
English  version  which  we  saw  lately  at  the  St.  James’s 
offered  a  fourth  act  which  was  an  improvement  on  that 
of  the  original.  So  far,  too,  as  the  rest  of  the  per¬ 
formance  is  concerned,  the  comparison  is  by  no  means 
altogether  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  London  stage. 
Of  course,  the  French  actor,  M.  Arquillifere,  is  infi¬ 
nitely  superior  to  his  English  successor  in  the  part 
of  the  deceived  husband.  M.  Arquilli&re,  indeed, 
shows  himself  to  be  a,  very  finished,  varied  and  power¬ 
ful  dramatic  artist.  But  the  character  of  the  doctor, 
and  those  of  Albert’s  wife,  mother-in-law,  and  sister- 
in-law  were  quite  as  delicately  rendered  by  the  English 
players  as  they  are  by  the  French.  However,  it  is  of 
Mme.  Bernhardt  that  the  audience  are  thinking  all  the 
time,  and  not  least  during  the  first  two  acts,  in  which 
she  is  not  seen.  The  sudden  apparition  of  the  white 
face  and  the  black  short  wig  as  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
third  act,  made  one  more  of  those  electrical  moments 
of  her  art  which  we  shall  never  forget. 

We  have  read  in  the  papers  that  her  visit  to  London 
has  been  made  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  an 
address  of  homage  to  her  by  a  deputation  of  the  ac- 
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tresses  of  England,  headed  by  Ellen  Terry  and  Mrs. 
Kendal.  The  text  of  the  address  was  published  in  the 
daily  papers.  It  was  admirable.  But  we  have  also 
read  with  a  kind  of  fury  that  photographer-reporters 
were  admitted  to  ply  their  craft  on  this  particular  oc¬ 
casion;  and  here  is  the  account  of  what  happened  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  of  the  following 
evening  : — 

“  She  did  not  relish  at  all  the  necessity  of  stand¬ 
ing  while  the  photographers  were  at  work.  Indeed, 
she  seemed  exhausted,  and  almost  annoyed.  Eventu¬ 
ally  she  resumed  her  seat,  unphotographed  and  the 
camera-men  were  told  to  complete  their  preparations 
before  asking  her  to  stand  again.  It  was  pathetic, 
at  the  end  oi  the  ceremony,  to  see  her  carried  across 
the  stage  in  her  invalid  chair.” 

The  record  of  the  “  camera-men  ”  in  the  matter  of 
social  indecency  is  already  a  rich  one,  as  we  have  in¬ 
dicated  from  time  to  time;  but  this  latest  achievement 
of  compelling  a  distinguished  and  unwilling  old  lady 
who  has  suffered  as  Madame  Bernhardt  has  suffered  to 
stand,  evidently  for  a  considerable  time,  while  they 
“  made  their  preparations,”  surpasses  anything  of 
which  we  have  so  far  heard.  We  wonder  what  Ellen 
Terry  thought  of  it.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  she  did  not 
order  them  and  their  cameras  to  be  bundled  out  into  the 
gutter  !  The  little  ceremony  appears  to  have  concluded 
with  the  singing  of  “  For  she’s  a  jolly  good  fellow  !” 
by  the  assembled  English  actresses. 

DIGNITY  AND  IMPUDENCE. 

EVERYONE  remembers  Landseer’s  picture  of  the 
two  dogs — a  moral  for  all  time  and  an  allegory 
especially  fitting  the  present  moment.  What  in 
the  main  used  to  distinguish  England,  was  a  dignity 
which  in  its  grades  pervaded  all  classes — a  sense  of 
station  and  character  of  which  we  were  justly  proud. 
When  the  commonest  rebuked  cheek,  the  phrase 
“  That’s  like  your  imperence !  ”  was  proverbial. 
Abroad  they  denied  us  many  qualities,  but  dignity 
never.  In  France  they  called  it  stiffness,  in  Germany 
coldness,  in  Italy  unsociability.  But  it  riveted  the 
East,  and  particularly  India,  where  even  now  at  a 
glance  a  11  sahib  ”  is  easily  distinguished.  John  Bull 
might  be  inaccessible,  he  might  be  self-important.  He 
might  carry  his  head  high,  and  silently  deem  himself 
the  corner-stone  of  creation;  but  by  general  consent  he 
was  dignified,  and  dignified  also  were  the  habits  which 
he  carried  with  him,  wherever  he  went.  He  was  not 
given  to  pert  confidences  or  self-advertising  loquacity. 
He  was  free,  not  easy. 

Democracy,  unreined,  sensational,  irritable  democ¬ 
racy,  has  changed  all  that,  and  the  traditional  John 
Bull,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  Jane  Bull  also,  if  they 
were  restored  to  the  present  age,  would  not  recognise 
themselves  again.  Colloquial  cheekiness  and  impu¬ 
dence  in  slippers  pervade  every  sphere.  Take  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Premiers  of  fifty  years  ago  were  not  wont  to 
speak  of  things  “  turning  up,”  or  being  “  turned 
down.”  Facetious  gibes,  or  vulgarities  like  those  of 
Mr.  Jack  Jones,  M.P.,  were  unknown,  though  polished 
ironies  were  frequent.  People  still  spoke  the  Sover¬ 
eign’s  English.  And  there  was  nothing  “  high-brow  ” 
about  all  this.  Indeed,  prigs  and  pedants  had  a  dig¬ 
nity  of  their  own,  and  did  not  seek  to  enhance  their 
phantasmal  importance  by  blending  vulgarity  with 
dreariness,  or  manoeuvring  headlines  to  sensationalise 
sterility.  Take  our  foreign  affairs.  Contrast  for  one 
moment  the  ceaseless  conferences  between  the  powers, 
now  in  London,  now  (at  the  public  expense)  at  foreign 
pleasure-resorts,  with  the  Berlin  Congress,  where  in  a 
month  grave  issues  were  masterfully  handled.  Lords 
Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  journeyed  to  it  with  few 
secretaries,  and  in  ordinary  boats  and  trains.  They 
did  not  parade  armies  of  understrappers,  male  and 
female.  They  did  not  travel  in  cinematic  state,  or 
carry  about  their  own  journalists  with  them.  They 
did  not  “  turn  up  ”  at  these  assemblies  in  slipshod 
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clothes,  or  talk  so  much  and  so  wildly  that  very  little 
was  done.  There  was  no  much  ado  about  nothing-. 
They  represented  the  English  as  the  Roman  used  to 
represent  the  Roman  name:  “  parcere  devictis  et 
debellare  superbos.” 

Take  society,  which  with  all  its  faults  held  up  some 
example,  and  had  its  roots  in  country  life  and  local 
responsibilities.  It  was  compact  and  characteristic.* 
It  showed  individuality.  Does  “  society  ” — despite 
the  snapshot  papers — really  now  continue  to  exist  at 
all?  Is  there  room  for  it  in  the  veneer  of  restaurants 
and  restlessness  of  endless  advertisement?  Take  the 
press  which  caters  for  the  million,  and  exaggerates 
meagre  mice  into  pasteboard  mountains.  Impudence 
there  is  in  profusion,  but  where  is  dignity  ?  Is  the 
! Times  itself  any  more  a  commanding  figure,  both  here 
and  on  the  Continent?  For  all  its  ability,  is  it  not 
riddled  with  hysterical  headlines,  with  divorces, 
suicides,  and  the  magnifying  of  mediocrities?  Do  its 
serious  articles  any  longer  direct  or  arrest  public 
opinion,  and  whither  has  anything  like  public  opinion 
retired?  It  is  as  “  controlled  ”  as  the  public-house. 
One  need  not  be  a  praiser  of  the  past,  or  a  “  high¬ 
brow,”  to  deplore  the  sinking  of  standards.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  our  modern  “  high-brows  ”  are  too  often  “  low¬ 
brows.”  Take  the  general  decay  in  manners,  so 
notorious  that  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  and  so 
miscellaneous  that  it  proves  itself  to  be  virtually  a 
decay  of  self-respect  in  the  English  people. 

It  is  all  part  of  the  mob-exaltation  and  the  mob-law 
which  imminent  adversity  perhaps  alone  can  chasten. 
Nor  would  it  be  of  any  use  to  dwell  on  such  features, 
unless  we  believed  that  the  old  dignity  which  made  and 
kept  us  great  is  not  dead,  but  only  gone  for  a  time. 
Somewhere  on  the  land,  somewhere  even  in  the  dis¬ 
eased  hearts  of  great  cities — and  often  among  the 
humblest — that  dignity  lies  hidden.  As  yet  it  is  unre¬ 
presented,  it  is  not  vocal,  it  is  hardly  self-conscious. 
It  is  drowned  by  the  clamours,  and  bewildered  by  the 
glitters,  of  the  new  aristocracy  of  arrivists,  advertisers, 
and  adventurers.  But  it  exists  and  waits  for  its  man. 
When  that  man  arises — as  one  day  he  certainly  will, 
dignity  will  re-emerge,  for  dignity  means  character, 
and  character  is  the  stamp  of  energy  and  soul  of  great¬ 
ness.  Meanwhile,  those  who  like  to  do  so,  can  com¬ 
fort  themselves  with  “  Lonely  death  of  an  old  Bur¬ 
glar,”  and  “  An  Archbishop  in  Trouble  Again.”  It 
may  be  that  the  English  dignity,  when  it  re-arises,  will 
not  be  the  same.  It  may,  indeed,  be  much  better  in  the 
march  of  events.  But  if  we  are  to  preserve  independ¬ 
ence,  it  is  indispensable.  It  is  often  urged  that  dig¬ 
nity  is  dull,  but  what  can  be  said  for  the  new  style  ol 
impudence,  and  the  sort  of  platitudes  that  evoke 
“  cheers  and  laughter”?  Where  has  Sam  Weller 
gone  to,  and  who  could  laugh  at  a  twentieth  century 
Pickwick?  The  dignity  k  la  mode  is  an  aggressive 
rudeness. 

THE  FRIDAY  CLUB. 

OR  nearly  a  century  there  has  been  a  fluctuating 
consciousness  of  something  wrong  in  the  state  of 
divorce  between  the  “  Fine  Arts  ”  and  the  arts 
of  daily  use,  and,  whenever  this  consciousness  has  be¬ 
come  acute  in  individuals,  we  have  had  Ruskin,  Morris, 
Stevens  and  others  fulminating  or  doing  something 
practical  to  bring  about  a  re-union.  We  remember,  in 
an  obscure  little  book  called  ‘  From  Kitchen  to  Garret,’ 
some  horrible  designs  for  furniture  by  W.  P.  Frith  : 
impressively  ugly  as  they  were,  their  chief  interest  was 
in  their  testimony  that  even  an  academic  practitioner 
like  Frith  vaguely  realised  the  value  that  the  artist  may 
have  as  a  designer — as  a  master  of  design  in  other 
forms  than  the  composition  of  panoramas  and  touching 
illustrations.  Now  that  design  is  being  restored  to  its 
proper  function  in  every  art,  it  is  possible  that  in 
another  hundred  years  or  so  we  may  return  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Renaissance,  when  Holbein’s  commissions 
ranged  from  architecture  to  spoons,  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  architect,  like  Peruzzi,  was  as  competent  to 
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decorate  his  buildings  with  frescoes  as  most  profes¬ 
sional  painters,  from  Giotto  to  Raphael  and  Michel¬ 
angelo,  were  to  design  buildings.  Meanwhile,  the 
Friday  Club  is  the  latest  to  attempt  to  establish  the 
more  intimate  relationship  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
the  applied  arts. 

Many  people  who  are  interested  in  art  have  never 
heard  of  the  Friday  Club;  yet  it  seems  that  this  useful 
society  is  holding  its  fifteenth  annual  exhibition,  and 
in  these  days  of  hurriedly  succeeding  ”  movements,” 
when  art  is  sometimes  short,  though  life  is  long,  when 
the  New  English  Art  Club  is  looked  upon  by  ardent 
spirits  as  antique  and  retrograde,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
years,  for  any  group  of  artists,  is  equivalent  to  middle 
age.  The  intolerance  of  extreme  youth,  or  of  senility, 
is  absent  from  the  conduct  of  the  society’s  exhibitions 
— a  sure  sign  of  the  approach  to  that  period  of  life 
when  firm  convictions  are  most  likely  to  have  found 
their  broadest  base.  Hitherto  the  Friday  Club  has 
been  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  painting  and 
draughtsmanship,  and  as  such,  has  included  many  of 
the  younger  men  and  women  who  are  steadily  winning 
recognition  for  sincere  and  accomplished  work,  either 
of  the  most  “  advanced  ”  order,  or  the  soundly  tradi¬ 
tional.  This  year,  after  exchanging  the  gallery  of 
the  Alpine  Club  for  the  larger  Mansard  Gallery,  the 
opportunity  given  by  greater  space  has  been  used  to 
enable  sculptors  -and  masters  of  the  applied  arts  to 
exhibit  as  well.  The  result  is  unlike  any  show  we  have 
seen  in  London,  and  demonstrates  effectively  that  art 
is  not  a  series  of  compartments  to  be  carefully 
cloisonnS,  but  a  unity  with  design  connecting  various 
freely  branching  manifestations  of  the  creative  impulse. 
The  versatility  which  characterised  the  artist  in  former 
periods  is  by  no  means  dead.  Craftsmanship,  whose 
decay  has  recently  been  mourned  by  Mr.  George  Moore 
and  Professor  Tonks,  seems  to  flourish  vigorously, 
and  with  one  or  two  lamentable  exceptions,  is  of  a  high 
standard  throughout  the  exhibition.  Two  sculptors, 
Mr.  Eric  Gill  and  Mr.  Dobson,  excel  in  their  loving 
handling  of  various  materials.  The  technique  of  stone 
carving,  or  of  work  for  casting  in  metal,  is  not  often 
to  be  seen  so  purified  from  the  blight  of  common 
mechanical  finish;  and  with  both  artists  technique  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  high  qualities  of  invention.  Well- 
known  painters,  such  as  Mr.  Albert  Rutherston  and 
Mr.  Paul  Nash,  or  Mr.  Ihlee,  whose  pictures  were 
lately  shown  at  the  Leicester  Gallleries,  prove  their 
capacity  as  designers  of  decoration  for  industrial  or 
domestic  use.  It  becomes  obvious  that  their  textile 
patterns,  for  instance,  or  soap  boxes — since  one  enter¬ 
prising  firm  has  commissioned  Mr.  Rutherston  to  de¬ 
sign  a  soap  box — have  a  personal  touch  which  is  absent 
from  the  work  of  the  specialist  trade  designer;  and 
that  we  have  no  need  to  go  to  Vienna  in  search  of  in¬ 
teresting  work  to  replace  the  banality  of  our  commer¬ 
cial  products.  It  is  not  capacity  which  is  wanting 
among  us,  but  the  more  effective  co-operation  of  the 
capitalist  producer,  or  greater  scope  for  the  artist  to 
use  his  gifts  in  the  public  service.  A  few  more  en¬ 
lightened  persons  like  Mr.  Pick,  who  has  earned  cele¬ 
brity  by  his  courage  in  employing  “  real  artists  ” 
(some  of  them  figure  in  the  Friday  Club)  to  advertise 
the  Underground  Railway,  may  accomplish  much. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Powell  continue  to  produce, 
with  an  increasingly  fertile  mastery,  their  decorated 
pottery  in  the  spirit  of  the  best  traditional  English 
ware.  If  beauty  rather  than  age  were  the  criterion 
for  the  collector,  who  is  so  generally  blinded  by  the 
artificial  value  which  rarity  gives,  their  productions 
would  be  sought  after  to-day  (as  they  will  be  in  the 
future)  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  makes  the 
antique  shops  so  prosperous.  This  may  indeed  be  said 
of  many  of  the  other  exhibits  of  craft  work— hand- 
woven  and  printed  fabrics,  rugs,  jewellery,  mosaic, 
ivory  carving,  and  painted  wood  which  accompany 
the  interesting  groups  of  paintings,  drawings  and 
prints.  There  is  only  one  Cubist  picture  in  the  gal¬ 
lery,  by  Mr.  Roberts  :  a  belated  survival  of  a  movement 
which  is  being  abandoned,  even  by  its  chief  exponents, 
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in  favour  of  a  more  objective,  less  abstract  art.  This  after  long-  search  over  London,  could  never  recover  it. 
picture  is  expelled  from  him,  as  it  were,  with  his  usual  It  was  a  tragedy  of  lost  opportunity,  a  neglect  of  the 
violence  and  his  usual  ingenious  control  of  pattern ;  goddess  Occasion,  who,  says  the  Latin  poet,  wears 
but  already  it  “  dates  ”  as  definitely  as  the  deliberate  ail  her  hair  in  front,  and  none  behind, 
lozenge-shaped  brushwork  of  Signac  and  Henry  Ed-  Beards  deserve  a  separate  treatise.  They  are  worn, 
mond  Cross.  Nobody  paints  in  lozenges  now,  and  in  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  many  parts  of  the  East;  but 
a  year  or  two  the  particular  phase  of  Cubism  which  in  this  country  they  claim  at  present  only  a  few,  though 
Mr.  Roberts  upholds  will  be  but  one  more  dead  move-  high  distinguished,  representatives.  Artists  cultivate 
ment  with  an  historic  interest.  Modern  art  has  learned  them,  and  then  drop  them  with  surprising  suddenness; 
much  from  the  colour  harmonies,  acrid  or  sombre,  the  and  this  fickleness  gives  a  chance  for  two  different 


rigid  angular  forms  and  geometric  curves  of  Cubism ; 
but  however  useful  the  pungent,  courageous  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  revolt  may  be  in  clearing  away  the  remains  of 
past  heresies,  the  revolutionary  extremist,  though 
talented  and  sincere,  is  unlikely  to  receive  our  perma¬ 
nent,  unquestioning  reverence. 

HAIR. 

THE  chance  of  lighting  in  the  same  day  on  Pea¬ 
cock’s  ‘  Gryll  Grange  ’  and  two  reduced  cow-boys 
performing  in  the  streets  for  a  living,  led  us  to 
reflect  on  the  changing  fashions  and  significance  of 
hair.  Dr.  Opimian,  in  his  little  dissertation  on  the 
subject,  took  us  back  to  Greece,  and  so  did  the  cow¬ 
boys,  whose  long  locks  were  carefully  plaited,  recalling 
the  luxuriant  hair  of  the  Achasans,  which  survived 
among  the  Spartans  and  among  the  Athenians,  till  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Spartan 
habit  was  due  to  a  victory  over  the  Argives,  who 
shaved  their  heads  in  the  shame  of  their  defeat,  and 
made  a  law  with  a  curse  that  no  Argive  should  wear 
his  hair,  and  no  Argive  woman  should  wear  gold,  till 
they  recovered  their  lost  ground.  The  Spartans  made 
a  contrary  law  that  ever  after  they  should  wear  their 
hair  long. 

Such  hair  nowadays  in  a  man  seems  strange,  a  de¬ 
liberate  attempt  to  attract  attention.  The  Cavaliers 
had  their  love-locks  in  opposition  to  the  cropped  Par¬ 
liamentarians,  and  how  handsome  some  of  them  looked 
may  be  gathered  from  the  beautiful  head  of  George 
Villiers,  First  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  The  prolonged  use  of  the  wig  made 
it  a  freak  for  a  man  to  wear  his  own  hair,  and  not  much 
of  it  was  worn  in  the  nineteenth  century,  except  by  pro¬ 
phets  and  advertising  or  careless  artists.  Lately  we 
notice  a  tendency  among  public  men  who  aspire  to  be 
public  benefactors  to  wear  their  hair,  or  what  remains 
of  it,  long  behind.  American  athletes  appeared  for  a 
time  with  floating  locks;  but  the  general  ideal,  pos¬ 
sibly  influenced  by  the  increased  claims  of  cleanliness, 
has  of  recent  years  been  one  of  a  moderate  and  trim 
display  among  men.  Hair  is  a  natural  beauty;  to  cut 
it  has  been  traditionally  a  sign  of  grief;  but  for  many 
years  now  men  have  not  been  allowed  to  be  beautiful. 
All  the  excesses  and  extravagances  in  which  beauty  in¬ 
dulges  without  censure  have  long  since  been  mono¬ 
polized  by  women.  To  call  a  man  an  Apollo  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  almost  to  insult  him.  No  one  cares  whether 
he  has  abundant  hair,  or  little,  or  none,  or  of  what 
colour  it  is.  To  be  as  bald  as  an  egg,  in  the  expres¬ 
sive  phrase  of  Aristophanes,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mis¬ 
fortune;  but  at  least  it  tends  to  the  exhibition  of  what 
may  be  a  fine  brain.  And  a  witty  editor  of  the 
Scotsman  once  said  that  his  hair  preferred  death  to  dis¬ 
honour.  He  would  never  show  the  wffiite  feather. 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  those  who  have  more  hair  than 
wit,  and  a  whole  essay  might  be  devoted  to  his  com¬ 
ments.  Thus  we  have  this  conversation  in  ‘  Twelfth 
Night  ’  : — 

“  Sir  Andrew  :  O  had  I  but  followed  the  arts  ! 

Sir  Toby  :  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of 
hair. 

Sir  Andrew  :  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair? 
Sir  Toby  :  Past  question;  for  thou  seest  it  will  not 
curl  by  nature.” 

A  sportsman  of  our  acquaintance,  prematurely 
wise  and  bald,  once  found  bv  chance  a  hair-restoring 
specific  which  promised  to  add  to  his  capillary  attrac¬ 
tions.  But  he  forgot  the  address  of  the  shop,  and 


“  self-portraits.”  In  old  age  a  white  beard  is  gener¬ 
ally  imposing,  if  not  a  means  of  imposture.  It  makes 
uncles  dignified,  conceals  inferior  chins,  and  generally 
creates  a  confidence  v'hich  is  based  on  inadequate 
grounds.  “  Barbato  haec  crede  magistro.” 

The  moustache,  too,  has  its  seasons  of  luxuriance 
and  decay.  Some  time  before  the  war  young  men  of 
a  somewhat  spurious  strenuousness,  usually  employed 
in  business  to  their  own  advantage,  affected  a  clean 
shave  of  the  lip.  When  the  w-ar  came,  a  tooth-brush 
version  of  the  moustache,  due  apparently  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Mr.  Charles  Chaplin,  became  the  thing  among 
our  soldiers.  Now%  we  are  glad  to  note,  this  half  and 
half  crop  of  hair  has  largely  disappeared. 

“  Venus  herself,”  says  Dr.  Opimian,  “  if  she  had 
appeared  with  a  bald  head,  would  not  have  tempted 
Apuleius;  and  I  am  of  his  mind.”  The  cutting  off  of 
girl’s  hair  is  a  specimen  of  that  barbarity  in  which  Sinn 
Feiners  excel. 

“  She  knows  her  man,  and  when  you  rant  and  swear, 
Can  draw  you  to  her  with  a  single  hair,” 
writes  Dryden  out  of  Persius,  supplying  a  hint  for 
Pope’s  famous  line  in  *  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.’  Mil- 
ton,  who  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth  seemed  more  likely 
to  belong  to  the  Apollo  Tavern  than  to  religion  and 
politics,  asked, 

“  Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera’s  hair?  ” 

Milton  gave  Eve  in  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’ 

“  Wanton  ringlets  waved 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils — which  implied 
Subjection  ”  [ i.e to  Adam]. 

They  never  implied,  and  never  will,  anything  of  the 
sort,  though  the  style  of  hair  indicated  is  still  in  re¬ 
pute.  Adam  had  “  hyacinthine  locks,”  which  “  manly 
hung  clustering  ”  on  his  shoulders.  The  hyacinth,  as 
an  image  for  hair,  comes  out  of  Homer,  and  is  quite 
uncertain  in  meaning,  since  several  plants  in  Greece 
had  that  name.  Dark  or  deep-red  hair  may  be  meant; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  with  Milton  that  the  grace¬ 
ful  fall  of  a  cluster  of  flowers  is  the  right  image. 

The  varieties  of  the  fashionable  feminine  tangle  aie 
endless,  always  changing  and  recurring.  Yellow  or 
golden  hair,  like  that  of  Horace’s  Pyrrha,  has  been 
steadily  considered  alluring,  and  what  is  crudely  called 
the  “  peroxide  blonde  ”  is  always  with  us.  A  start¬ 
ling  red,  once  derided,  is  now  much  desired.  It  flares 
alike  in  the  verses  of  the  latest  Georgians,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  depict  beauties  crowding  in  a 
restaurant.  But  Pyrrha,  we  note,  was  “  simplex  mun- 
ditiis,”  and  that  way  of  attraction  in  hair  at  any  rate 
seems  somewhat  out  of  date  to-day.  The  severe 
Madonna  style  wffiich  shows  the  brow^  is  seldom  seen. 
Hair  seems  designed  to  conceal  as  much  of  the 
feminine  face  as  possible.  It  is  tortured  and  pulled 
this  way  and  that.  We  hear  enough  of  “  highbrows” 
in  the  sex,  but  fashion  seems  to  hint  at  a  low  forehead, 
like  that  of  the  Lycoris  of  Horace.  Far  be  it  from  us, 
however,  to  pretend  to  discuss  the  dictates  of  fashion. 
We  are  mere  men;  w-e  are  not  sufficiently  commercial; 
and  we  have  some  respect  for  the  English  language. 
From  ‘  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ’  the  reader  may  gather 
the  time  and  pains  spent  upon  such  mysteries.  In¬ 
deed,  after  they  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the 
photographer,  can  there  be  time  for  anything  else? 
And  what  is  it  after  all?  Swift  shall  answer  with  that 
cruel  irony  wffiich  did  not  spare  his  own  lacerated  heart : 
“  Only  a  woman’s  hair,” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

TREATING  WITH  SINN  FEIN. 

SIR, — May  I  plead  through  your  columns  with  the 
critics  of  the  Government  in  Ireland,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  for  a  little  more  patience  and  fairness? 

Misled  by  a  Press  which,  even  in  Britain,  is  far  too 
much  in  Irish  hands,  they  are  liable  to  forget  that  the 
British  Government  is  in  the  almost  unique  position  of 
having  to  deal  with  an  enemy  purely  destructive,  whose 
first  object  is  to  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any 
settlement  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  Of  all  the  policies 
this  is  the  one  to  carry  out  which  makes  the  smallest 
demand  for  courage  and  intelligence. 

In  one  sense  only  the  policy  of  the  agitators  is  not 
destructive.  Ireland  is  making  money  out  of  disorder 
all  the  time.  If  confusion  ceased  to  pay  dividends,  the 
Soul  of  United  Ireland  would  rise  in  its  majesty  and 
expel  confusion  from  its  shores  forthwith. 

H.  MONTAGU  BAIN. 

SIR, — I  should  have  hesitated  to  write  this  letter, 
had  I  not  read  in  your  issue  of  the  9th  April  the  article 
on  ‘  The  Superfluous  Blessings  of  Ireland  ’  and  the 
letter  on  ‘  Treating  with  Sinn  Fein,’  under  the  initials 
“  H.  M.”  Because,  one  is  rather  loth  to  express 
opinions  which  to  other  people  may  appear  an  exag¬ 
geration  and  too  far  fetched  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 

The  article  itself  may  be  somewhat  witty,  and  the 
reasoning  may  be  ingenious,  from  an  Irishman’s  point 
of  view;  but  the  matter  of  it  is  far  beyond  a  little  cheap 
humour,  and  the  writer  appears  to  me  only  too  well  to 
merit  the  very  sensible  “  castigation,”  with  which  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  sum  up  his  views. 

In  the  letter  on  ‘  Treating  with  Sinn  Fein,’  which 
takes  the  opposite  view,  the  writerfs  remarks  are  so 
strongly  expressed  and  his  similes  so  unusual  that  the 
ordinary  reader  might  well  dismiss  his  remarks  as  those 
of  a  well-intentioned  fanatic. 

To  a  magistrate  of  some  experience,  however,  there 
is  great  truth  in  his  description  of  those  who  appear  in 
the  dock,  and  the  prejudiced  witnesses  who  support 
them,  as  there,  indeed,  is  in  the  whole  of  his  remarks, 
most  unpleasant  though  they  may  seem'  to  those  whose 
lot  has  been  cast  in  the  “  comparative  order  ”  of  this 
country  (fit  for  heroes)  and  not  in  that  of  the  “  Isle  of 
the  Saints.”  His  disgust,  strongly  as  it  is  expressed, 
may  perhaps  need  some  support  for  the  reasons  above 
given — and  as  we  are  on  the  subject,  the  following 
mav  not  be  out  of  place. 

Being  myself  connected  with  Ireland,  I  have  for 
many  years  regularly  visited  a  friend  there,  who  be¬ 
sides  being  a  large  landowner  since  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  was  one  who  did  much  for  his  estate  in  the 
way  of  “  model  cottages  ”  and  “  farm  buildings,” 
who  took  many  prizes  at  agricultural  shows  in  that 
country,  and  who  used  in  the  “  better  times  ”  for  manv 
reasons  to  keep  the  hounds  at  his  own  expense — was  a 
regular  churchgoer  and  an  essentially  “  religious  ” 
man  of  most  honourable  character.  His  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  more  than  once  was  this,  and  it  never' 
seemed  to  be  vindictively  said,  “  The  peasant  classes 
in  this  country  are  only  one  remove  from  the  animal.” 
Strong  words,  my  masters  !  But  if  this  could  be  said 
in  davs  of  “  peace,”  how  much  more  so  under  the 
conditions  described  so  graphically  by  H.M.  in  his 
letter,  not  much  hope  or  material,  I  fear,  for  a  present 
or  future  “  splendid  democracy  ”  ! 

Opinions  may,  of  course,  differ.  I  have  not  read 
Lady  Gregory’s  letter,  but  her  early  “  training  ”  in  the 
days  of  Arabi,  would1  probably  influence  the  opti¬ 
mistic  views  she  expresses.  As  I  strongly  object  to 
being  shot  in  the  back,  or  indeed  anywhere  else,  I 
humbly  subscribe  mvself, 

J.  P.  &  D.  L. 

SIR, — H.M.’s  letter  may  be  described  as  a  complete 
statement  of  the  theory  that  God  created  Ireland  and 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  special  edification 
of  Englishmen,  With  your  permission  I  propose  to 


submit  a  few  points  for  his  consideration.  It  may 
seem  absurd  to  Englishmen,  whose  empire  embraces 
about  a  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  that  they  should 
be  denied  the  possession  of  a  trumpery  little  island 
almost  in  sight  of  their  own  shores ;  but  if  Ireland  is 
so  misguided  as  to  adopt  that  attitude,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  At  present,  we  are  putting  up 
our  unfortunate  policemen  and  soldiers  to  be  shot  at 
and  shooting  or  hanging  Irishmen  in  revenge ;  but  we 
cannot  continue  that  course  indefinitely,  and  in  the 
meatime  we  are  gradually  converting  Ireland  to  Sinn 
Fein.  Irishmen  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we  shall 
make  up  our  minds  either  to  govern  them,  or  to  allow 
them  to  govern  themselves;  but  that  is  precisely  what 
we  cannot  do.  Whenever  Ireland  shows  any  signs  of 
becoming  reconciled  to  our  rule,  an  English  party 
politician  invariably  makes  it  his  business  to  stir  up 
trouble.  When  Mr.  Asquith  came  into  power,  he 
found  Ireland  peaceful,  and  Home  Rule  practically  for¬ 
gotten  ;  but  having  lost  half  his  majority  at  a  general 
election,  he  had  to  offer  Ireland  Home  Rule  in  order 
to  secure  the  Irish  vote  for  the  people’s  budget,  which 
the  people’s  representatives  declined  to  support;  and 
having  placed  the  Home  Rule  Act  on  the  Statute  Book 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  at  a  moment  when 
it  was  important  to  stimulate  Irish  recruiting,  he  face¬ 
tiously  explained  that  he  had  never  seriously  intended 
to  put  it  into  force.  Even  the  worm  will  turn ;  and 
Irishmen  might  well  be  excused  for  considering  that 
such  levity  exceeded  the  recognised  bounds  of  practical 
joking.  Mr.  George  complains  that  moderate  Irish¬ 
men  will  not  come  forward  with  peace  proposals ;  but 
when  they  do  come  forward,  he  asks  for  their  creden¬ 
tials,  or  allows  them  to  be  clapped  into  prison.  What 
credentials  can  any  Irishman  have,  when  it  is  as  much 
as  his  life  is  worth  to  express  a  political  opinion  in 
public,  and  when  he  knows  that  any  truckling  to  the 
enemy  will  probably  mean  assassination?  The  plain 
fact  is  that  no  Irishman  who  values  his  life  dare  sug¬ 
gest  anything  less  than  complete  independence.  The 
upshot  of  the  whole  business  is  that  we  have  got  to 
turn  out  of  Ireland,  and  the  sooner  we  do  it,  the  better. 
There  must  be  no  paltry  haggling  about  financial  inde¬ 
pendence;  and  we  are  quite  capable  of  securing  our 
stiategic  position  with  our  Navy.  In  any  case,  an  open'" 
enemy  is  far  less  dangerous  than  a  false  friend;  and 
loyalty  that  depends  on  the  fear  of  gunpowder  is  of 
little  value.  The  crying  need  of  Irishmen  at  the  present 
moment  is  to  settle  their  domestic  differences,  but  so 
long  as  we  insist  on  butting  in,  we  shall  get  all  the 
knocks  that  we  deserve  and  very  few  ha’pence.  We 
are  told  that  we  shall  be  betraying  the  loyalists ;  but 
who  are  the  loyalists?  I  submit  that  if  they  are  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population,  they  should  be 
capable  of  looking  after  themselves ;  and  if  they  are 
an  insignificant  minority,  their  wisest  course  is  to  clear 
out  as  soon  as  possible.  In  any  case  we  cannot  afford 
to  go  on  sacrificing  valuable  lives  indefinitely  on  their 
account. 

ROSS  MONTGOMERY. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

SIR, — From  Mr.  Leask’s  letter  in  a  recent  issue  of 
your  Review  and  from  Colonel  Archer-Shee’s  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  18th  I  notice 
that  the  people  of  England  are  beginning  to  realise 
that  their  country  is  not  loved  as  warmly  by  this  as 
the  “  unthinkable  ”  school  of  politicians  and  publicists 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  have  hitherto  led  them  to 
believe. 

Mr.  Leask  is  quite  right  in  protesting  against  un¬ 
warrantable  interference  in  Great  Britain’s  domestic 
affairs  by  Americans  who  in  some  cases  represent  large 
classes  of  their  people,  and  in  others  are  even  officials 
of  the  Government.  Col.  Archer-Shee  utters  only  the 
bare  truth  when  he  states  that  an  Englishman  finds  it 
hard  to  go  about  in  this  country  without  having  his 
feelings  hurt  and  his  loyalty  to  his  own  flag  insulted. 

But  neither  of  these  gentlemen  has  mentioned  that 
the  propaganda  which  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
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bringing  about  such  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  openly  hostile 
Germans  and  Roman  Catholic  Irish  who  form  such  an 
important  element  of  the  population  here. 

Does  anyone  on  your  side  take  account  of  the  anti- 
British  propaganda  which  reaches  America  from 
England  itself? 

Last  Sunday  Mr.  Hearst’s  newspapers  printed  what 
purported  to  be  a  special  despatch  from  “  ex-Premier 
Asquith,”  in  which  that  statesman  was  made  to  say 
that  in  her  present  dealings  with  Ireland  England  had 
reached  the  lowest  depth  of  iniquity  in  her  history.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Asquith  did  send  any 
despatch  to  Mr.  Hearst,  who  is  openly  an  enemy  of 
your  country  and  boasts  of  it,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  article  in  question  was  a  report  of  one  of  the  right 
hori.  gentleman’s  speeches,  and  one  admirably  adapted 
for  anti-British  propaganda. 

Then,  again,  there  is  an  almost  continuous  proces¬ 
sion  across  the  Atlantic  of  distinguished  Englishmen 
who  come  here  to  lecture  on  subjects  they  under¬ 
stand — and  other  subjects.  The  American  (who  was 
born  in  America)  is,  as  an  individual,  a  splendid  fellow 
and  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world.  In  business  or 
social  relations  he  has  no  prejudice  against  the  in¬ 
dividual  Englishman,  and  warm  friendships  between 
such  individuals  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion.  But  collectively,  as  a  nation,  a  mob  or  an 
audience,  Americans  have  their  weaknesses,  like  all 
other  peoples,  and  one  of  these  is  a  desire  to  hear  their 
country  praised  and  other  nationalities  placed  on  a 
lower  level  of  intelligence  and  humanity.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  lecturer  “  has  this  figured  out,”  as  we  say 
here ;  he  is  naturally  anxious  to  fill  the  halls  in  which 
he  lectures,  and  from  the  moment  the  reporters  board 
the  liner  miles  below  New  York  he  exudes  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  admiration  of  the  excellence  of  this  country 
and  is  humbly  ashamed  of  the  delinquencies  of  poor 
old  England.  When  he  gets  ashore,  he  is  lost  in 
amazement  on  the  contemplation  of  such  commonplace 
objects  as  passenger  lifts,  underground  railways,  and 
electric  lights,  and  conveys  the  impression  that  he  has 
just  seen  them  for  the  first  time.  Then  he  gets  to  his 
hall,  tells  the  audience  about  the  lack  of  freedom  in 
Ireland,  and  prates  about  American  liberty,  knowing 
full  well  that  if  he  tries  to  get  a  spoonful  of  whisky 
at  his  hotel  before  going  to  bed,  he  and  the  hotel 
people  may  be  sent  to  prison  for  the  offence. 

One  particularly  well-known  English  writer  and 
lecturer  told  us  that  even  now  the  Irish  are  not  allowed  f 
to  wear  the  shamrock  on  St.  Patrick’s  day;  also  that 
the  Irish  would  have  won  the  war,  had  Belgian  priests 
been  allowed  to  lead  them;  and  stated,  “  The  war  that 
will  end  war  will  be  the  war  that  destroys  the  British 
Empire.”  An  English  general  prominent  in  the  war 
said  that,  when  the  next  war  comes,  he  wants  to  have 
a  commission  in  the  American  army  rather  than  his 
own.  Another  lecturer  publicly  shook  hands  with  an 
American  military  chaplain  who  is  prominent  among 
the  advocates  of  an  Irish  republic  established  by  the 
active  intervention  of  the  United  States.  This  par¬ 
ticular  Englishman  says  that  the  chaplain  is  a  sports¬ 
man  and  a  gentleman,  but  he  accuses  the  British 
Government  (which  lately  gave  him  the  title  that 
endears  him  to  the  Americans)  of  stupidity  and  its 
servants  in  Ireland  of  ruthless  brutality. 

Such  expressions  of  opinion  coming  from  English¬ 
men  are  infinitely  more  mischievous  than  any  propa¬ 
ganda  spread  by  De  Valera,  Mrs.  McSwiney,  or  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Cork.  Those  who  go  to  hear  the  Irish 
agitators  are  already  in  sympathy  with  your  enemies, 
and  cannot  be  affected  by  anything  they  hear  from  a 
partisan  platform.  But  the  Americans  who  pay  high 
prices  and  go  in  evening  dress  to  hear  a  lecture  are 
drawn  from  the  classes  that  count  most  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  Surely  these  people  are  influenced  by 
adverse  criticism,  or  even  by  the  damning  with  faint 
praise  of  a  country  they  have  no  particular  reason  to 
love,  especially  when  such  criticism  and  condemnation 
come  from  the  mouths  of  men  who  are  advertised  as 
educated  representatives  of  the  country  in  question. 

This  country  in  the  past  was  envious  of  England. 


The  public  utterances  of  some  Englishmen  at  this  time 
of  England’s  trouble  are  fast  turning  envy  into 
contempt. 

A.  M.  WAKEMAN. 

Garwood,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

THE  EX-EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA. 

SIR, — Despite  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  British  daily  press  to  cast  a  slur  of  ridicule 
on  the  recent  movements  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
his  courageous  bid  for  the  throne  of  Hungary  is  being 
watched  with  sympathy  by  many  in  this  country. 

Indeed,  the  official  attitude  of  Great  Britain  towards 
the  question  of  a  Habsburg  restoration  is  entirely  in¬ 
comprehensible,  unless  it  be  put  down  to  our  solicitude 
for  the  painfully  sensitive  feelings  of  the  aggressively 
parvenu  states  of  the  Little  Entente.  But,  in  that 
case,  what  becomes  of  our  much-advertised  cry  of 
“  Self-Determination,”  to  the  auspices  of  which  these 
new  states  owe  their  very  existence  in  their  present 
form?  What  is  sauce  for  the  Czecho-Slovakian  goose 
must  surely  also  be  sauoe  for  the  Hungarian  gander. 

Until  the  late  war,  relations  between  the  Habsburgs 
and  Great  Britain  have  ever  been  of  the  friendliest 
nature,  and  their  first  influence  has  always  been  exerted 
in  the  interests  of  European  peace.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  pass  a  sweeping  condemnation  in  perpetuity  on  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  glorious  families  in  Europe, 
because  its  senile  representative  in  1914  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  swept  into  war  by  the  predominant  will  of  the 
Emperor  Wilhelm.  As  for  the  Emperor  Karl,  what 
have  we  against  him  personally?  He  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination  be  accounted  a  war-criminal :  in¬ 
deed,  though  he  came  to  the  throne  too  late  to  save  his 
Empire,  it  cannot  now  be  doubted  that  he  resented  hav¬ 
ing  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  miad  ambitions  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  that  his  own  inclination  was  strongly  pacific. 

It  may  yet  prove  that  the  disruption  of  the  old  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  will  mean  merely  the  extension  of  the 
Balkan  sphere  of  unrest  so  many  hundreds  of  miles 
nearer  to  Western  Europe.  At  this  time,  when  chaos 
threatens  our  very  civilization,  it  seems  nothing  short 
of  lunacy  to  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  a  dynasty  that 
has  always  been  a  factor  of  order  and  stability. 

After  all,  who  set  us  up  as  judges  over  the  monarehs 
of  the  world? 

D.  D.  A.  Lockhart. 

Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

SOME  NEW  LONDON  STATUARY. 

SIR, — Our  daily  press  from:  time  to  time  evinces  its 
interest  in  aesthetics  by  girding  at  large  at  London’s 
statues.  Needless  to  say,  much  of  this  girding,  which 
is  trotted  out  every  year  like  the  paragraphs  of  the  first 
cuckoo  and  the  big  gooseberry,  is  excessively  ill-in¬ 
formed,  much  of  the  statuary  in  London  being  quite 
as  fine  as  that  of  any  other  city  in  Europe.  One 
would,  however,  be  rather  glad  to  have  an  opinion 
(preferably  an  expert  one)  on  the  statuary  now  coming 
into  sight  on  the  facade  of  the  new  London  County 
Council  temple  near  Westminster  Bridge.  Who  is  the 
artist  responsible  for  these  peculiar  human  figures  with 
their  knotted  muscles  and  distorted  countenances?  An 
architect  told  me  once  that  certain  banalities  in  stone 
adorning  the  roof  of  a  recently  erected  London  play¬ 
house  had  been  made  by  machinery.  Perhaps  the 
dreadful  figures  which  once  crowned  the  late  Mr. 
Barney  Barnato’s  residence  in  Park  Lane,  and  which 
now  adorn  the  Victoria  Enclosure  at  Brighton  (for  that 
sylvan  scene  they  were  gratefully  accepted  by  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  the  Corporation  of  the  town,  of  which,  if  I 
remember  aright,  a  bathing-machine  proprietor  was  a 
distinguished  member),  were  similarly  brought  into 
being.  But  the  achievements  now  overlooking  the 
Westminster  Bridge  Road  bear  all  the  signs  of  original 
handicraft.  Perhaps,  if  sculptors  are  shy  in  such  a 
matter,  our  cuckoo  and  gooseberry  experts  will  tell  us 
something  about  these  productions  and  their  designer  ? 
The  least  due  to  such  a  genius  is  publicity. 

HENRY  MACKTNNON. 
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SIR, — All  sane  people  will  heartily  concur  with  the 
views  you  express  on  this  subject  in  your  issue  of 
April  g.  The  question  is,  How  can  this  evil  be  re¬ 
moved  ? 

The  reading  public  (largely  without  taste  or  imagina¬ 
tion)  tacitly  sanction  it;  if  they  did  not,  the  evil  would 
cease,  for  it  would  not  pay,  and  many  (though  not  all) 
papers  are  run  purely  as  a  paying  speculation,  and 
not  in  the  least  to  educate  the  taste,  or  elevate  the 
morals,  of  the  masses.  But  this  unhealthy  literature 
— plus  realistically  pornographic  picture-shows — is 
playing  great  havoc  with  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the 
younger  generations  of  both  sexes.  I  am  no  Pharisee 
or  early  Victorian  in  my  views  of  sexual  matters — but 
these  grave  subjects,  like  all  matters  of  actual  influence 
for  good  and  evil,  should  be  taught  seriously  at  the 
proper  age,  time,  and  place,  by  sober,  clean-minded 
sympathetic  men  and  women,  and  are  certainly  not 
well  or  wisely  taught.  Twenty-seven  years  ago,  1 
saw  a  lot  of  very  filthy  books  for  sale  at  a  small  book¬ 
stall  near  a  small  station  outside  Glasgow,  the  sort  of 
filthy  trash  one  used  to  find  in  Leicester  Square,  or 
several  other  spots  in  Soho,  also  in  Holywell  Street. 
Shortly  afterwards,  I  was  again  at  the  small  station 
near  Glasgow;  a  miracle  had  taken  place;  the  books 
exposed  there  could  not  have  injured  the  morals  of  a 
twelve  year  old  school  girl.  (N.B. — I  was  told  the 
police  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand).  Not  all  pictorial 
papers  are  bad.  Class  i  are  mildly  instructive  and 
harmless;  Class  2  merely  silly  and  waste  of  good  paper 
(too  scarce  for  such  uses  nowadays);  Class  3  unwhole¬ 
some  and  pernicious.  But  ask  any  bookstall-keeper 
which  of  the  three  classes  sell  best.  If  you  can  inform 
me  at  this  address,  or  through  my  solicitors,  Messrs. 
Neish,  Howell  &  Haldane,  47,  Watling  Street,  London, 
E.C.4,  of  any  society  which  will  seriously  and  sensibly 
tackle  the  problem,  I  will  forward  a  cheque  of  fifty 
guineas  to  them. 

FRANK  CUSHING. 

Dunclutha,  St.  Helens  Park,  Hastings. 

“  TIS  ”  AND  “  IT’S.” 

SIR, — Perhaps  the  preference  for  “  ’tis  ”  is  due  to 
a  dislike  for  “it’s.”  Certainly  “its” — “  belonging 
to  it” — is  not  pre-Elizabethan,  and  “  his”  or  “  it,”  as 
an  adjective,  often  takes  the  place  of  “  its”  in  Shake¬ 
speare.  I  do  not,  however,  see  the  necessity  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  reduction  of  “it  ”  to  a  single  letter 
emphasises  the  verb.  It  may  do  so  nowadays,  but  is 
there  any  proof  that  it  did  so  in  Elizabethan  days? 
The  shortening  of  a  word  does  not  always  mean  that  it 
is  in  any  way  reduced  in  emphasis.  “  Mo  ”  is  a  form 
of  “  more,”  and  means  quite  as  much.  The  verb  “to 
be  ”  in  most  languages  is  surely  felt  to  be  almost 
colourless,  except  in  cases  where  obvious  stress  is  laid 
on  it.  What  needs  to  be  ascertained  is  the  time  at 
which  “  it’s  ”  came  in.  Is  it  not  felt,  at  any  rate  by 
later  poets,  to  be  rather  an  undignified  reduction  of  the 
two  words?  This,  of  course,  may  be  entirely  due  to 
Shakespeare’s  practice.  And  whether  Shakespeare 
himself  felt  the  same  we  cannot  now  find  out. 

In  the  Greek  tragic  drama  an  important  “  and  ” 
may  be  cut  off  by  a  subsequent  vowel,  and  an  unim¬ 
portant  one  may  appear  in  full.  I  query,  in  fact,  the 
whole  suggestion  that  curtailing  a  word  necessarily 
reduces  its  emphasis,  though  it  may  be  a  means  of 
doing  so.  The  clear  examples  are  quoted ;  the  excep¬ 
tions  are  forgotten. 

STUDENT. 

REUNION. 

SIR, — Owing  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  worldly 
element,  as  opposed  to  the  divine,  in  religious  organisa¬ 
tions,  reunion  has  proved  itself  to  be  an  unattainable 
ideal:  but  religion  itself  cannot  be  logicallv  held  a 
“  failure  ”  simply  because  these  organisations  have 
failed  to  convince  the  world  of  the  verity  of  their 
philosophy. 

T.  F.  BISHOP. 
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REVIEWS 

“  MUCH,  AND  OVERMUCH.” 

Enchanter’s  Nightshade.  By  J.  B.  Morton.  '  Philip 
Allan.  6s.  6d.  net. 

Kipling’s  Sussex.  By  R.  Thurston  Hopkins.  Simpkin. 

1 2s.  6d.  net. 

OTH  these  books  are  about  Sussex  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties,  yet  they  are  as  wide  apart  as 
the  poles.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Thurston  Hopkins 
would  feel  at  home  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Morton  and 
his  merry  men.  True,  they  both  have  enthusiasm; 
the  former  enthusiasm  for  a  name — Kipling;  the  latter 
enthusiasm  in  the  abstract — the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
But  with  his  enthusiasm  Mr.  Morton  carries  a  charm¬ 
ing,  careless  wit,  freshness,  grace  and  imagination, 
while  Mr.  Hopkins  has  to  be  content  with  keeping  to 
the  beaten  track,  and  it  is  a  track  that  by  now  is  worn 
pretty  flat.  The  only  excuse  that  a  writer  can  offer 
nowadays  for  producing  a  book  upon  Sussex,  is  that 
it  is  better  than  all  the  many  that  have  preceded  it. 
Mr.  Hopkins  writes  of  Messrs.  Kipling,  Belloc,  Jef¬ 
feries,  Hudson  and  others,  but  he  says  practically  noth¬ 
ing  that  has  not  been  said  before,  or  that  they  them¬ 
selves  have  not  said  better.  As  an  instance  of  his 
limitations,  we  notice  how  he  tells  us  that  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling’s  storv  ‘  They  ’  concerns  the  hamlet  of  Washing¬ 
ton — which  is  generally  known — but  does  not  indicate, 
as  he  might,  which  house  is  meant.  In  the  appendix 
of  Sussex  Provincialisms  we  find  several  interesting 
things;  but  Mr.  Hopkins  has  fallen  into  the  easy  way 
of  crediting  Sussex  with  several  words  in  currency 
elsewhere.  “  Hugger-mugger  ”  is  constantly  used  in 
Norfolk,  for  example;  while  “  Runagate,”  “  Tipler,” 
“  Flap-jack,”  “  Dorman,”  “  Flit,”  are  used  in  their 
Sussex  sense  in  many  other  counties.  “  Hurly-bulloo” 
and  “  Draggle-tail  ”  are  words  employed  every  day  by 
all  classes  of  the  community.  “  Long-Dog  ”  is  also 
known  in  Oxfordshire.  On  the  other  hand,  “  Leer,” 
meaning  “  empty,”  “  hungry,”  is  a  Sussex  word  which 
Mr.  Hopkins  has  passed  over.  One  or  two  of  the 
illustrations  to  his  book  are  good,  but  most  of  them 
are  ordinary.  When  we  say  that  he  keeps  to  the  beaten 
track,  we  mean  not  only  that  he  covers  the  old  ground, 
both  in  a  literary  and  literal  sense,  but  also  that  he 
keeps  too  much  to  earth.  He  is  dull.  He  has  none  of 
Mr.  Morton’s  golden  flights  of  fancy,  none  of  his  crazy 
dreams.  His  slavery  to  the  conventional  byways  would 
bore  Mr.  Morton  and  his  companions,  who  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  they  are  doing  something  mad.  In 
‘  Kipling’s  Sussex  ’  Mr.  Hopkins  has,  on  the  whole, 
done  what  he  set  out  to  do  well;  but  he  set  out  with  a 
definite  objective,  while  the  essence  of  the  charm  of 
‘  Enchanter’s  Nightshade  ’  is  that  you  never  know 
where  you  may  be  coming  to  next.  Compare  these 
quotations, 

“  One  may  take  the  motor-bus  to  the  top  of 
Washington  Bostel  from  Worthing,”  and  “  We  be¬ 
gan  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  had  indeed 
left  motor-buses,”  or,  “  Motors — and  Heaven  be 
praised  for  signal  mercies — could  not  approach. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  indicate  which  is  which.  Mr. 
Morton,  indeed,  has  a  pious  horror  of  motors,  railways, 
and  evervthing  connected  with  a  modern  city.  Mr. 
Hopkins  is  a  guide  pure  and  simple,  a  guide  to  country 
and  books;  Mr.  Morton  would  be  offended  if  you  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  was  a  guide;  he  is  a  philosopher  and 
friend.  His  short,  slight  sketches  are  masterpieces  in 
their  way;  he  reproduces  exactly  the  spirit  of  the  wan¬ 
dering,  wondering  traveller  on  foot  through  the  still 
country  side,  or  over  the  hills  and  far  away.  For 
sometimes  he  and  his  stalwarts  (five  in  number,  with 
what  intriguing  names  1)  up  and  tilt  at  windmills  for 
sheer  joy  of  living,  with  laughter  and  song;  or  talk 
abject  nonsense  with  the  profound  air  of  men  discuss¬ 
ing  eternal  truths.  Fortunately,  however,  they  are 
aware  of  their  limitations.  “It  is  a  delight  to  hear 
you  people  laying  down  platitudes  as  though  they  were 
pavements  of  gold,”  says  one  of  them. 
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Mr.  Morton  is  diverse  and  wayward,  as  becomes  a 
vagabond.  At  times,  as  in  ‘  The  Fantastic  Hat,’  he 
is  as  wild  and  as  topsy-turvy  as  a  Chesterton;  at  others, 
as  in  ‘  The  Meeting  Places,’  he  is  as  quietly  fanciful 
as  a  Lucas;  while  some  of  his  verses  are  quite  charm¬ 
ing.  But  we  think  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  youth,  enthusiasm,  and  simplicity. 

“  O,  the  world  that  waits  beyond  the  world 
Lies  at  our  very  feet; 

Let  us  go  forth  again  like  boys, 

To  find  what  we  may  meet.” 

Or  “  We’ve  forgotten  to  be  children.  We’ve  grown 
up.”  Again,  ‘‘Laughter  and  song,  energy  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  honesty  and  courage — they  are  all  religion. 
Patience,  pity,  wild  happiness — they  are  religion.” 
And  again,  “  All  faith  and  happiness  are  disturbances. 

.  .  They’re  not  placid  things  with  upturned  eyes 

and  meek  mannerisms.  They’re  great,  raving,  burn¬ 
ing,  towering  things;  all  wind  and  fire  and  noise. 
Here  are  men  who  are  true  and  faithful  successors  of 
those  against  whom  it  was  complained  that  they 
“  turned  the  world  upside  down  ”  ! 

We  could  write  much  more  about  this  little  volume 
had  we  space;  but  we  hope  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  how  good  it  is.  It  will  go  into  a  pocket  on  one  .■> 
walks  abroad,  so  that  it  may  be  pulled  out  on  this  hill¬ 
side  or  on  that,  as  one  sits  and  smokes  a  contented  pipe 
in  the  noonday.  And,  as  if  the  publisher  knew  we 
should  each  have  our  favourite  passage,  he  has  pro¬ 
vided  it  with  a  book-mark.  We  have  alluded  to  the 
verses;  they  are  above  the  average,  and  we  could  do 
with  a  volume  of  them  on  their  own  account. 

“  Such  a  merry  company,  a  fellow  can’t  be  late, 
sings  Tom  Three  (one  of  the  stalwarts),  and  in  this  we 
heartily  concur. 

But  we  have  let  Mr.  Morton  down  too  lightly.  It 
is  a  critic’s  privilege  to  be  captious, '  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  forego  our  due.  Sometimes  he  is  too  did¬ 
actic.  He  should  remember  that  the  success  of  a 
sermon  in  a  book  depends  upon  the  art  with  which  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  sermon  is  concealed.  Furthermore, 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  simple  peasant  (on  p.  20) 
words  that  quite  obviously  proceeded  from  no  less  a 
mouth  than  his  own.  Either  he  flatters  his  peasant, 
or  he  is  too  modest  with  himself;  for  surely  no  rustic 
would  talk  like  this,  “  All  these  motors  with  their  horns 
— that’s  the  sound  of  London  growing.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  sound  of  Mr.  Morton  speaking. 

SIGN-WRITING  AND  LETTERING. 

A  History  of  the  Art  of  Writing.  By  William  A. 

Mason.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

38s.  net. 

MR.  MASON’s  subject  is  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  graphic  signs  and  letters  by  which 
men  convey  information,  and  his  expressed  purpose  is 
to  trace  all  systems  of  writing  back  to  a  pictorial  origin. 
The  earlier  stages,  assumed  to  be  common  to  all 
primitive  peoples,  are  well  exemplified  by  the  picture¬ 
writing  of  the  American  Indians,  so  admirably  investi¬ 
gated  and  recorded  by  the  ethnologists  of  the  United 
States.  At  first  little  more  than  “  memory  jogs,”  then 
warnings  and  brief  messages,  and  finally  connected 
stories,  all  such  forms  of  communication  fail  to.  reach 
the  stage  of  writing.  They  demand  in  the  recipient, 
if  not  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  substance,  at  least 
a  mind  in  tune  with  that  of  the  sender.  The  meaning 
of  each  svmbol  is  determined  largely  by  the  context. 
But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  if  undisturbed,  the 
development  would  have  progressed,  all  the  symbols 
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would  have  become  fixed,  and  each  sign  would  at  last 
have  represented  a  sound.  As  it  is,  the  interest  of 
these  American  and  Eskimo  drawings  lies  in  the  link 
that  they  furnish  with  the  older  and  more  frankly  pic¬ 
torial  records  of  cave-men  back  to  palaeolithic  times. 

In  the  other  direction  the  most  complete  develop¬ 
mental  series  is  furnished  by  Egypt,  which  begins 
where  the  Amer-Indian  leaves  off.  I  he  imitative  signs 
become  symbolic,  as  by  the  use  of  a  part  for  the  whole, 
by  the  portrayal  of  cause  for  effect  or  vice-versa,  and 
by  metaphor.  The  symbols  become  fixed,  and  then 
associated  with  definite  words,  i.e.,  sounds.  The  use 
of  these  sound-symbols  leads  to  the  identification  of 
certain  among  them  with  the  single  syllables  of  which 
the  language  is  composed;  and  finally  a  selected  few 
are  restricted  to  the  initial  sounds  of  the  syllables,  i.e., 
letters.  There  was,  it  is  true,  so  much  overlapping  of 
these  stages  that,  within  the  periods  of  which  we  have 
knowledge,  almost  all  were  in  use  concurrently;  but 
Mr.  Mason  is  justified  in  thus  laying  down  the  general 
course  of  development.  As  for  the  signs  themselves,  m 
Egypt  also  we  trace  the  gradual  change  from  the 
archaic  pictures,  through  the  hieroglyphs,  to  the  cur¬ 
sive  hieratic  script,  and  the  final  simplification  of  the 
demotic  or,  as  one  might  say,  business  hand. 

What  has  so  long  been  known  from  Egypt  can  now 
be  paralleled  in  the  development  of  the  cuneiform  writ¬ 
ing,  through  the  earlier  Babylonian  and  the  Sumerian, 
from  primitive  signs  of  obviously  pictorial  origin. 
From  similar  signs,  or  perhaps,  as  Lacouperie  main¬ 
tains,  from  the  very  same  ones,  was  evolved  the  Chinese 
writing,  which  remains  so  purely  ideographic  that  any 
one  symbol  represents  to  a  Chinaman  and  a  Japanese 
the  same  idea  but  diverse  sounds.  From  the  same  an¬ 
cient  signs  was  also  derived  the  writing  of  the  Hit- 
tites,  still  undeciphered. 

So  far  Mr.  Mason  has  maintained  his  thesis.  _But 
what  of  the  origin  of  our  own  Roman  alphabet?  This 
is  a  slightly  modified  descendant  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  which  gave  rise  also  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  to  the  Greek,  and  through  that  to  the  Slavonic 
alphabets  (in  part)  and  the  runes  of  Scandinavia.  But 
the  ancestry  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  uncertain. 
The  Sumerian  script  had  long  passed  away;  the  Hit- 
tite  hieroglyphs  were  familiar  to  the  Phoenicians,  but 
are  too  unintelligible  for  us  to  trace  a  parallel;  the 
hieratic  characters  of  Egypt,  no  less  well  known  to 
those  enterprising  traders,  were  brought  into  some 
correspondence  with  the  Phoenician  by  J  de  Rouge, 
but  only  through  the  torture  of  both  But  now  come 
the  Cretan  excavations  of  Sir  Arthur  Evans  and  the 
discoveries  in  prehistoric  Egypt  by  Flinders  Petrie,  an 
show  us,  in  the  words  of  the  latter,  that  a  great  sig¬ 
nary  (not  hieroglyphic,  but  geometric,  in  appearance 
if  not  in  origin)  was  in  use  all  over  the  Mediterranean 
cooo  B  C  ”  This  was  probably  a  body  of  variable 
si-ns,  to  some  of  which  the  Phoenicians  attributed 
numerical  and  letter  values.  How  did  these  signs 
arise?  The  possibility  of  arbitrary  invention  must  not 
be  ruled  out  :  we  find  it  in  some  of  the  additions  to  the 
Russian  alohabet  and  in  the  Oghams.  In  the  Cave  ot 
Mas  d’Azil,  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  besides  the  earrings 
are  pebbles  painted  with  dots  and  lines,  and  similar 
pebbles  of  later  date  have  been  found  m  Caithness. 
These  perhaps  point  to  beginnings  of  a  conventional 
signarvP  andPit  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Mason  does  not  men¬ 
tion  them.  But  even  these  signs,  with  the  similar  ones 
on  the  cave  walls  of  Marsoulas,  may  be  the  last  stages 
of  an  unknown  ideographic  senes.  All  we  are  entiUed 
to  say,  then,  is  that  Mr.  Mason  has  not  proved  his 

thesis.  .  • 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative  some  interesting  ques- 
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tions  are  touched  on,  almost  too  lightly.  The  various 
series,  evolving  at  different  times  and  places,  do  to  a 
large  extent  follow  the  same  laws,  in  obedience  to  a 
community  of  mind;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  those 
main  processes  by  which  an  ideography,  a  syllabary, 
and  an  alphabet  are  evolved.  But  more  stress  might  be 
laid  on  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  material  writ¬ 
ten  on,  or  the  instrument  writing.  Thus,  the  cunei¬ 
form  imprints  depend  on  the  baked  clay;  the  square 
Roman  capitals  were  adapted  to  stone,  the  runes  to 
wood;  the  papyrus  and  reed  facilitated  the  hieratic  and 
demotic  cursive  writing;  the  broad  quill  or  reed  nib 
gave  us  the  shading  and  serifs  of  the  uncials  and  black 
letter,  just  as  a  finer  pen  doubtless  produced  the  Italian 
hand.  Early  writing,  which  was  engraving,  was 
usually  from  right  to  left;  a  fluid  ink  almost  necessi¬ 
tates  the  contrary  direction  when  used  on  a  flat  page, 
but  w'hen  on  a  roll,  as  used  in  the  Japanese  manner, 
the  writing  naturally  begins  on  the  right  and  runs  ver¬ 
tically.  The  effect  of  mechanical  processes  on  the  form 
of  letters  deserves  more  consideration.  Not  only 
typography,  but  lithography,  photography,  and  type¬ 
writing  have  had  notable  effects.  Finally  the  reaction 
is  seen  in  the  beautiful  writing  and  lettering  of  our 
modern  artists.  But  of  this,  no  word. 

One  should  not,  however,  emphasize  omissions  from 
a  volume  so  replete,  as  Mr.  Mason  would  say,  with 
solid  matter.  It  is  a  fascinating  story,  clearly  told. 
Yet  in  a  subject  that  -demands  such  scholarship,  may 
we  not  plead  for  a  more  scholarly  style?  An  American 
must  be  allowed  to  use  “  quite  a  few  ”  peculiar  spell¬ 
ings  (is  “  incontestibly  ”  permitted?),  but  he  must  not 
“  proceed  festina  lente  ”  to  discuss  “  relica  antiqua. 

“  homilies  as  trite  to-day  as  when  penned  over  five  mil¬ 
lenniums  ago,”  or  “  this  interesting,  but  what  plainly 
threatens  to  be  digressing,  phase.”  On  the  other  hand 
a  populariser  should  not  introduce  such  technical 
terms  as  boustrophedon,  kyriologic,  enchoric,  and 
aerology  without  explanation.  The  books  listed  in  the 
‘  Bibliography  ’  should  be  given  their  dates,  and  an 
American  should  know  how  to  spell  “  Rafinesque.” 
An  index  exists,  and  that’s  the  best  we  say  say  of  it. 
In  a  word,  the  author  may  be  recommended  to  study 
‘  The  Art  of  Writing.’ 

A  GOSPEL  UNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents.  Part  III.  (The 
Fourth  Gospel.)  By  Vincent  Henry  Stanton,  D.D. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  20s.  net. 

Y  a  turn  of  the  wheel  St.  John’s  Gospel  has  come 
into  new  favour  in  Liberal  quarters — which  for¬ 
merly  looked  askance  at  its  high  Christology  as 
more  immanentist  and  less  apocalyptic  than  the 
Synoptists.  The  Logos  or  Divine  Reason  pervades 
creation  and  lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Cambridge  Regius  Professor 
points  out  that  after  the  prologue  nothing  more  is  said 
in  this  Gospel  about  the  Logos,  the  whole  teaching 
being  within  the  sphere  of  incarnation  and  redemption. 
The  cosmical  idea  disappears.  Nor  are  eschatological 
sayings  absent — it  is,  however,  profoundly  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  be  told  that  Christ  picked  up  His  thoughts 
about  the  Last  Things  from  His  contemporaries.  Still, 
in  the  main,  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  more  sacramental 
and  less  other-worldly  than  the  earlier  three.  The 
Church  has  ever  doubted,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
State,  whether  it  was  her  duty  to  leaven  the  world  or 
to  flee  from  its  pollution. 

Sacraments  imply  the  reality  of  both  the  parts  con¬ 
joined,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly ;  and  this 
evangelist  is  always  coming  back  to  hard,  external 
history.  “  Unquestionably  he  believed  God’s  supreme 
revelation  to  have  been  made  through  the  facts  of  a 
human  life.”  He  draws  out  spiritual  significances,  but 
is  never,  like  Philo,  or  even  like  St.  Paul,  an  allegorist. 
The  latest  and  most  meditative  Gospel  has  as  pro¬ 
nounced  an  element  of  miracle  as  St.  Mark’s,  the 
earliest.  The  Tubingen  view  that  it  is  a  philosophical 
fiction  by  an  Asiatic  theologian  has  been  abandoned, 
and  Weizsacker  observes  that  the  phenomena  of  this 
Gospel  are  inexplicable,  unless  we  assume  it  to  be  based 
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upon  the  outlook  and  authority  of  an  original  apostolic 
faith.  It  bears  all  the  marks,  apart  from  the  last 
chapter,  of  unity  of  authorship;  a  school  or  syndicate 
could  not  have  produced  it.  And  Dr.  Stanton 
pronounces  against  the  suggestion  of  a  narrative  frame¬ 
work  devised  to  introduce  a  collection  of  discourses — 
the  interlacing  is  too  intricate  and  subtle.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  not  confident  of  the  “  historical  correctness 
of  the  connexions  in  which  the  discourses  are  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  been  spoken,”  and  seems  to  resent  the 
‘  ‘  monotony  of  self-assertion  ”  which  is  made  to 
characterise  our  Lord’s  conflict  with  the  opponents 
rather  contemptuously  styled  “  the  Jews.” 

Who  is  this  fourth  evangelist?  In  Part  I.  of  his 
treatise  Dr.  Stanton  has  considered  the  external 
evidence,  which  is  very  strong,  for  attribution  to  the 
son  of  Zebedee.  Loofs,  Drummond,  and  Sanday  are 
among  recent  Liberal  critics  who  have  decided  for  the 
Joannine  authorship.  When  Eusebius  wrote,  this 
Gospel  had  long  taken  place  among  the  “  acknow¬ 
ledged  ”  Scriptures,  and,  observes  Dr.  Stanton,  “  the 
pre-Eusebian  age  was  almost  as  familiar  as  we  with 
the  higher  criticism  in  both  its  forms,  historical  as  well 
as  literary.”  Placing  it  himself,  however,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  he  is  disposed  to  assign  the  Gospel 
in  its  present  form  to  a  Christian  official  teacher  trained 
under  St.  John,  and  reproducing  his  conceptions  and 
standpoint.  The  amazing  thing,  however,  is  that  the 
name  and  identity  of  this  eagle-evangelist  should  have 
been  wholly  lost.  And,  though  the  Regius  Professor 
thinks  it  improbable,  even  if  possible,  that  a  few 
decades  should  have  produced  such  mental  growth  in 
one  of  the  Twelve,  this  is  perhaps  not  more  unlikely 
than  that  the  Stratford  tradesman’s  son  should  have 
written  ‘  King  Lear  ’  and  ‘  Hamlet.’  Dr.  Stanton 
doubts  whether  in  his  old  age  St.  John  could  have  re¬ 
tained  so  much  imaginative  vision  and  force.  But 
Macaulay  remarks  of  Bacon  that  “  in  eloquence,  in 
sweetness  and  variety  of  expression  and  in  richness  of 
illustration,  his  later  writings  are  far  superior  to  those 
of  his  youth.”  It  was  the  same,  he  says,  in  Burke’s 
case.  Dr.  Stanton  weighs  carefully  the  evidence  for 
unity  of  authorship  as  regards  the  various  “  Joannine  ” 
writings.  The  Apocalypse  is  certainly  very  different 
from  the  Gospel  in  diction  and  outlook.  Such  criteria, 
however,  are,  as  he  suggests,  apt  to  be  delusive.  A 
modern  example  occurs  to  us.  Quite  the  funniest  skit 
produced  at  Oxford  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
Edward  Caswall’s  ‘  Art  of  Pluck.’  Who  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  is  the  devout  hymnodist  whose  sacred 
lyrics  have  borne  up  so  many  souls  to  heaven?  Or, 
speaking  of  hymns,  that  the  writer  of  ‘  Christians, 
awake,’  was  John  Byrom,  the  Jacobite  epigrammatist? 

The  modern  critic,  whatever  his  belief  about  inspira¬ 
tion,  is  bound  to  isolate  his  investigations  from  such  a 
factor.  In  the  same  way  the  Political  Economy  of  the 
Adam  Smith  to  Fawcett  era  purposely  abstracted  the 
“  economic  man  ”  from  the  facts  of  human  nature. 
But,  supposing  there  to  be  such  a  thing  as  inspiration, 
its  effect  in  heightening  and  illuminating  human 
faculties  must,  for  a  solution  of  the  whole  problem,  be 
taken  into  account.  Dr.  Stanton  had  proposed  to 
close  his  inquiry  with  a  consideration  of  “  the  effect 
which  the  place  of  the  supernatural  element  in  the 
Gospels  should  have  upon  our  estimate  of  their  his¬ 
torical  trustworthiness,”  but  found  the  subject  too  vast 
and  complex.  The  reader,  however,  is  left  unsatis¬ 
fied.  If  this  evangelist,  for  example,  records  sayings  or 
parables  of  Christ  about  the  living  water,  the  shepherd 
and  the  fold,  the  vine,  the  woman  in  travail,  the  bread 
from  heaven  or  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man,  and  if  the  critic 
draws  the  inference  that  the  evangelist  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  Old  Testament  symbolism,  the 
question  at  once  arises  whether  it  is  meant  that  the 
latter  invented  such  discourses.  If  not,  and  if  Christ 
really  called  Himself  the  Vine,  or  the  Shepherd,  one 
would  suppose  that  this  might  be  recorded  by  anyone, 
and  much  more  if  he  had  the  help  of  a  Spirit  to  “bring 
all  things  to  your  (the  disciples’)  remembrance,”  with¬ 
out  necessary  reminiscence  of  psalmist  or  prophet. 
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Again,  if  the  “  tendency  ”  with  which  each  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writer  is  now  credited  led  to  actual  concoction, 
whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  find  a  supernatural  guidance  beneath  it. 

Theology  is  at  present  on  the  dissecting-table,  and 
the  chemical  aroma  clinging  to  it  is  not  that  of  frag¬ 
rant  sweetness  and  strength.  As  Pope  says  : 

“  Following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect, 

We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect.” 

Its  flowers  and  blooms  are  not  like  those  which 
Proserpine  gathered  in  Enna,  but  such  as  those  you 
see  crushed  and  torn  in  the  laboratories  and  vats  of 
Grasse.  It  is  good  to  dig  about  the  roots  of  trees, 
but  when  they  are  sawn  up  for  the  timber-yard,  they 
do  not  bud  and  burgeon  again.  Modern  scholars  are 
seldom  scoffing  or  irreverent,  and  their  work  is  doubt¬ 
less  necessary.  But  the  impression  left  on  the  public 
mind  is  that  of  a  “  trial  of  the  witnesses,”  who  stand’ 
at  the  bar,  if  not  in  the  dock.  The  old  documents  are 
emerging  from  the  ordeal  in  fairly  good  condition  after 
all,  but  it  is  the  cross-examiners,  not  they,  that  sit  on 
the  bench.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  high  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Cambridge  theology  is  sustained  and  added  to 
by  the  present  work,  completing  the  Divinity  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  trilogy  on  the  Gospels.  Dr.  Stanton  gives  the 
student  an  intellectual  treat.  On  a  minor  point,  is  not 
the  expression  “  a  few  young  peasants,”  as  applied  to 
Christ  and  His  disciples,  popular  rather  than  correct ? 
Did  He,  or  they,  really  belong  to  the  fellahin  class? 
But  everything  nowadays  has  to  be  twisted  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  direction. 


THE  HUMOURS  OF  IRISH  POLITICS. 
O’Rourke  the  Great.  By  Col.  Arthur  Lynch. 
Hutchinson.  8s.  6d.  net. 

HAT  nothing  connected  with  Ireland  must  on  any 
account  be  taken  seriously  is  a  literary  tradition  at 
least  as  old  as  the  novels  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  The 
convention  which  her  genius  (unintentionally,  no 
doubt)  did  so  much  to  establish  was  still  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  works  of  Lever  and  Lover,  and  has 
recently  found  in  George  Birmingham  an  able  sup¬ 
porter,  whose  earlier  books  proved  by  demonstration 
that  he  knows  very  much  better.  Still,  in  this  year 
of  grace  1921  we  doubt  whether  even  English  readers 
are  prepared  to  regard  the  Irish  situation  as  simply  a 
colossal  joke — the  light  in  which  it  is  here  repre¬ 
sented.  Few  are  now  inclined  to  laugh  either  at  Sinn 
Fein  or  at  its  ineffectual  rival  the  Nationalist  Party, 
and  even  attacks  on  governmental  incapacity  awaken 
irritation  rather  than  amusement.  Having  made  this 
preliminary  reservation,  we  must  grant  that  O  Rourke, 
that  genial,  wheedling,  bombastic,  yet  not  wholly  in¬ 
sincere  politician,  is  admirably  drawn.  His  daughters, 
too,  have  some  fine  touches  of  nature.  We  note  also 
with  approval  a  much-needed  warning  to  well-meaning 
Saxons  who  imagine  that  compliments  on  “  a  pretty 
Irish  accent  ”  will  be  found  acceptable  by  its  pos¬ 
sessors.  In  his  slight,  but  vivid,  studies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  Colonel  Lynch  comes  nearer,  we 
think,  to  reality  than  elsewhere  throughout  the  story. 

MUSIC  NOTES 


A  VICTORIAN  LADY’S  DIARY. 

Echoes  of  the  Eighties.  With  introduction  by  Wilfred 
Partington.  Nash.  10s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  a  pity  that  these  interesting  memoirs  have  not 
been  differently  edited.  Such  a  sentence  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  on  Froude’s  Life  of  Carlyle  should  not  have  been 
left  uncorrected  :  ‘‘He  probably  says  nothing  in  the 
book  that  is  not  true,  but  all  the  same  he  suppresses 
facts  which  give  a  false  impression.”  Or  has  it  been 
corrected,  and  made  nonsense  of?  The  division  of  the 
chapters  into  paragraphs  with  ‘‘side  headings  after 
the  fashion  of  the  cheap  daily  press  is  undignified  ;  the 
footnotes  tell  us  little  or  nothing  new ;  the  title  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke  and  the  name  of  Dr.  Hannah,  a  former 
vicar  of  Brighton,  are  incorrectly  given  ;  a  sad  muddle 
is  made  of  that  of  Masaniello,  and!  the  Crown  Prince 
Frederick,  whose  appearance  was  so  admired  on  Jubilee 
Day,  1887,  is  twice  referred  to  editorially  as  “  Hand¬ 
some  Wilhelm  II.”  The  memoirs  themselves  are  quite 
readable.  Therejs  an  air  of  good-breeding  in  them,  and 
the  lady  who  wrote  them  clearly  kept  good  company, 
had  a  sense  of  humour,  and  could  write.  Nothing  could 
shed  a  clearer  light  on  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Carlyle  than  the  following  : — 

“  Mrs.  Carlyle  once  remarked  :  ‘  When  I  was  first 
married  I  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  sit  with 
my  work  beside  my  husband  while  he  was  writing, 
but  I  soon  found  that  a  great  genius  cannot  write 
unless  his  belongings  are  two  rooms  away.’  ” 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  Ruskin  ordering  thirty-nine 
Girton  students  who  had  signed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him 
for  a  gift  of  books  to  write  out  the  31st  chapter  of 
Proverbs  and  the  Beatitudes  in  their  best  handwriting 
as  a  punishment  for  their  ill-written  signatures  !  Most 
of  the  girls  have  done  it,”  adds  our  diarist,  though  I 
think  they  felt  rather  mortified  at  the  adverse  criticism 
of  their  writing.”  Laurence  Oliphant  and  his  experi¬ 
ences  with  Thomas  Lake  Harris  come  under  notice ,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  about  the  Queensberry  scene  on  the 
first  night  of  Tennyson’s  ‘Promise  of  May,’  through  the 
whole  of  which,  we  read,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  Mrs.  Lionel 
Tennyson’s  box,  “  talked  calmly.”  Tennyson  himself, 
we  read,  thought  his  play  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  he 
had  ever  written,  and  added  characteristically,  If 
people  do  not  appreciate  it,  the  loss  is  theirs.  Here 
and  there  we  are  disappointed.  No-  one,  for  example, 
who  knew  that  beautiful  and  brilliant  woman,  Dr.  Anna 
K;ngsford,  will  be  satisfied  with  the  impression  given 
of  her. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GLASGOW  CHOIR.— It  is  distinctly 
to  the  good  that  a  choir  from  the  North,  and  such  a  choir  as 
this  of  Mr.  Roberton’s,  should  have  come  to  London,  if  only  for 
a  single  evening,  to  recall  to  some  and  illustrate  to  others  what 
really  great  choir  singing  is  like.  We  have  heard,  of  course, 
of  the  Glasgow  Orpheus  Choir  and  the  splendid  work  that  it 
has  done  in  Scotland  for  the  last  few  years,  but  to  the  choir 
itself  we  had  never  listened  until  Saturday  evening,  when  it  made 
its  ddbut  at  the  Albert  Hall.  It  is  an  ideal  auditorium  for  this 
class  of  music  \  and  the  eighty  braw  lassies  and  laddies  produced 
a  volume  of  tone  that  amply  sufficed — they  being  all  singers, 
with  no  “  passengers  to  fill  the  vast  building  with  every  shade 
and  every  strength  of  luscious  vocal  sound.  Otherwise  the  hall 
was  not  well  filled,  save  in  the  cheaper  parts,  where  real  London- 
Scottish  music-lovers  gathered  in  tolerable  force.  The  balance 
of  this  picked  body  is  quite  perfect ;  not  one  section  of  it  can  be 
described  as  superior  to  another ;  and  equally  beyond  reproach 
are  its  attack,  intonation,  enunciation  of  the  words,  and  the 
unanimity  with  which  it  graduates  subtle  nuances  of  expression. 
Their  pianissimo  is  the  real  thing,  exquisitely  musical  to  the  very 
finish.  The  clever  choristers  from  Russia  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
have- given  us  none  better  ;  nor  could  they  perhaps  have  managed 
with  the  same  poetic  feeling  the  slow  dying  away  of  the  tone  to 
a  mere  breath  in  the  masterly  ending  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s 
choral  song,  ‘  Death  on  the  Hills.’  The  ‘  Beatitudes  ’  of  Kalin- 
nikoff  would  have  been  quite  in  their  line,  yet  even  here  the 
Glasgow  choir  declaimed  with  an  emphasis  and  sense  of  rhythm, 
a  measured  unity  of  delivery  that  the  vigorous  foreigners  could 
not  have  surpassed.  Naturally,  this  latter  quality  told  splendidly 
in  the  purely  Scottish  pieces — the  old  Highland  tunes,  the  Songs 
of  the  Hebrides,  arid  arrangements  such  as  those  of  ‘  Wi’  a 
hundred  pipers  ’  and  ‘  There’s  nae  luck  aboot  the  hoose.’  Some 
of  these  have  been  heard  before  at  the  Albert  Hall  at  bygone 
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Festival  concerts,  but  never  quite  in  the  same  form  or  perfection. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  audience  on  Saturday  freely  indulged 
its  natural  (and  national)  inclination  to  be  enthusiastic.  Assuredly 
we  have  no  choirs  of  this  calibre  in  the  South  of  England.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  different  kind  of  choral  singing  from  that  required 
for  Bach,  from  a  purely  technical  standpoint,  but  it  was  as  far 
superior  to  that  heard  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  week  in  the  B  minor 
Mass  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Mr.  Roberton  is  such  a  wizard 
in  the  art  of  training  a  choir  that  we  fancy  he  could  make  his 
sing  Bach  as  well  as  it  sings  Bantock,  or  Rutland  Boughton. 
However,  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  try.  The  Glasgow  Orpheus 
is  simply  hors  concours  in  its  special  line,  and  we  are  very  glad 
to  hear  that  it  is  to  make  its  visit  to  London  annual. 

MR.  EDWARD  CLARK’S  CONDUCTING.— Presumably  it 
is  in  order  to  make  manifest  to  the  public  his  ability  as  a  con¬ 
ductor  that  Mr.  Edward  Clark  is  giving  a  series  of  four  orchestral 
concerts  in  April  and  May  at  the  Queen’s  and  ^Kolian  Halls.  It 
is  important  as  a  guide  to  the  consideration  of  his  claims,  be¬ 
cause,  if  that  is  not  his  object,  and  his  motives  are  wholly  altruis¬ 
tic,  we  are  quite  content,  like  any  other  jury,  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  “  extenuating  circumstances.”  For  Mr.  Clark  was 
very  far  from  revealing  at  his  first  concert  at  Queen’s  Hall 
last  week  any  special  gifts  for  the  vocation  of  conducting  an 
orchestra,  whether  large  or  small.  He  can  beat  time  with 
plenty  of  swing  (too  much,  in  fact) ;  he  seems  to  be  a  good 
musician,  or  at  least  a  good  reader  of  modern  scores,  even 
though  he  ne%7er  removes  his  gaze  from  them  ;  but  beyond  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  His  oddly  assorted  programme  began 
with  Haydn’s  ‘  Military  ’  symphony,  the  simplicity  of  which  was 
obviously  too  trying  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Clark’s  advanced  tempera¬ 
ment  ;  it  was  a  dashing  and  a  hustling  performance,  quite  a  la 
rnilitaire.  The  Storm  scene  from  Mr.  Arthur  Bliss’s  ‘  Tempest  ’ 
was  better  suited  to  these  methods  ;  and  the  clatter  of  it  made 
one  understand  why  it  had  so  roused  the  ire  of  the  dramatic 
critics  on  the  first  night  of  Miss  Viola  Tree’s  production.  Or¬ 
chestral  noise  of  the  description  favoured  by  Mr.  Bliss  serves  to 
drown  Shakespeare,  not  to  illustrate  the  drowning  of  his  charac¬ 
ters.  For  the  Stravinsky  ‘  Fire  Bird  ’  Suite  we  did  not  wait, 
thanks  to  the  35  minutes  required  for  the  rendering  of  five  songs 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Bax,  set  to  ‘  The  Bard  of  Dimbovitza,’  a  set  of 
poems  by  Carmen  Sylva.  A  song-cycle  of  this  magnitude  requires 
greater  variety  of  mood  and  treatment  to  avoid  the  risk  of  be¬ 
coming  monotonous.  If  some  of  the  lengthy  interludes  which 
separate  every  stanza  and  cut  the  whole  into  fragments  could  be 
dispensed  with,  the  composition  might  be  made  more  interesting. 
It  was  artistically  sung  by  Miss  Ethel  Fenton,  but  the  metronomic 
beat  of  Mr.  Clark  did  not  help  to  impart  to  it  the  much-needed 
contrast. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Essays  and  Belles-Lettres. 

The  Sadhu.  By  B.  H.  Streeter  and  A.  S.  Appasamy.  Macmil¬ 
lan  :  8s.  6d.  net. 

Victor  Hugo.  By  Mary  Duclaux.  Constable  :  14s.  net. 

Views  and  Reviews.  By  W.  E.  Henley.  Net  Edition.  Macmil¬ 
lan  :  12s.  net. 

Wayfarers  in  Arcady.  By  Charles  Vince.  Allan  :  7s.  6d.  net. 
When  Turkey  was  Turkey.  By  Mary  A.  Poynter.  Routledge  : 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Art. 

American  Pictures  and  their  Painters.  By  Lorinda  M.  Bryant. 
Lane  :  2l£.  net. 

Looking  at  Pictures.  By  S.  C.  Kaines  Smith  :  6s.  net. 

Sociology. 

Common  Sense  Ethics.  By  C.  E.  M.  ,Joad.  Methuen  :  6s.  net. 
Primitive  Society.  By  Edwin  S.  Hartland.  Methuen  :  6s.  net. 
Social  Decay  and  Regeneration.  By  R.  Austin  Freeman  :  Con¬ 
stable  :  18s.  net. 

The  Peace  Negotiations.  By  Robert  Lansing.  Constable  :  16s. 
net. 

The  Principles  of  Taxation.  By  Sir  Josiah  Stamp.  Macmillan  : 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

An  Adventuress  of  France.  By  Emile  Gaboriau.  Heath  Robin¬ 
son  :  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Mummer’s  Tale.  By  Anatole  France.  Translated  by  Charles 
E.  Roche.  Lane  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

Monday  or  Tuesday.  By  Virginia  Woolf.  Hogarth  Press.  4s.  6d. 
net. 

Stories  from  the  East.  By  Leonard  Woolf.  Hogarth  Press.  3s. 
net. 

The  Iron  Bell.  By  C.  E.  Lawrence.  D.  O’Connor  :  8s.  6d.  net. 
The  Love  of  Prince  Raamses.  By  Anthony  Armstrong.  Stanley 
Paul  :  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Man  who  did  the  Right  Thing.  By  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 
Chatto  &  Windus  :  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Rough  Crossing.  By  Sylvia  Thompson.  Blackwell  :  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Whispering  Windows.  By  Thomas  Burke.  Grant  Richards  : 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Diary  of  an  Australian  Soldier.  By  Captain  K.  J.  Barrett. 

Melbourne,  Lothian  Book  Publishing  Co.  :  7s.  6d.  net. 
Westminster  Abbey.  By  H.  E.  Westlake.  Allan  :  5s.  net. 


RECENT  RECITALS. — There  have  been  quite  a  number  of 
interesting  recitals  of  late.  Miss  Elizabeth  Nicol  gave  distinct 
pleasure  with  her  well-chosen  songs  at  Wigmore  Hall,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Swedish  singers,  Messrs.  Lauritz  Melchoir  and 
Holger  Hanson  were  entertaining  a  numerous  audience  with  their 
quaint  duets  at  the  zEolian.  Of  the  two  Miss  Nicol’s  was  the 
less  amusing  but  more  enjoyable  display ;  she  is  a  charming 
singer  of  light  and  delicate  songs.  Miss  Ursula  Greville,  who 
gave  a  recital  with  Mr.  Eric  Godley,  knows  how  to  lend  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  to  her  tone  and  individuality  to  her  treatment 
of  vocal  music,  especially  when  it  is  of  an  up-to-date  type.  It  is 
a  pity,  though,  that  her  selection  does  not  bring  forth  a  consis¬ 
tently  higher  level  of  merit.  A  song  is  not  to  be  deemed  worth 
publication  or  the  time  and  trouble  for  study  merely  because  it 
happens  to  be  difficult.  But  Miss  Greville  is  a  clever  singer. 
Miss  Winifred  Christie  played  Mozart  and  Moussorgsky  at  her 
piano  recital  on  Saturday  in  a  manner  that  won  for  her  just 
admiration  and  applause.  It  was  something  to  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  playing  Busoni’s  arrangement  of  the  Bach  ‘  Chaconne,’ 
but  for  our  part  we  prefer  to  take  our  Bach  pure  and  unadul¬ 
terated. 


Mr.  MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS 

BERNADOTTE  AND  NAPOLEON 

1799-1810.  By  the  Ft.  Hon.  SIR  PLUNKET  BARTON, 
Bart.  A  study  of  the  relations  between  Bernadotte  and 
Napoleon  during  the  period  of  the  Consulate  and  the  first  six 
years  of  Napoleon’s  reign  as  Emperor.  Illustrations  and 
maps.  21s.  net 

A  PRISONER  OF  THE  REDS.  The 

Story  of  a  British  Officer  Captured  in  Siberia. 

By  FRANCIS  McCULLAGH.  Captain.  R.I.F.  ”  He  has 
lifted  a  bigger  portion  of  the  veil  shrouding  Russia  than  any 
writer  yet," — Daily  Chronicle.  18s  net 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

Next  week  Messrs.  Sotheby  are  offering  for  sale  on  the  18th 
to  20th  inst.  an  important  collection  from  various  sources  of 
valuable  books  and  manuscripts.  Collectors  of  incunabula  will 
find  nearly  two  score,  including  some  of  those  especially  desirable 
books,  the  first  printed  at  any  town.  Lot  149  is  perhaps  the 
first  book  printed  at  Lyons,  lot  169  the  first  printed  at  Geneva 
with  metal  cuts,  lot  175  the  first  printed  illustrated  Bible,  lot  193 
the  first  book  printed  at  Rome  (before .  1467).  The  sale  includes 
the  first  four  folios  of  Shakespeare,  a  collection  of  Stevensons, 
and  Kate  Greenaway,  a  first  edition  of  Clarissa,’  and  one  of 
Copernicus,  a  work  which  is  one  of  the  turning  points  of  human 
thought,  and  some  music  books  of  Playford  and  Lawes.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  puzzles  for  bibliographers  are  to  be  found  in  secretly 
printed  books,  several  of  them  attributed  to  Edinburgh  by  the 
cataloguer.  There  are  also  some  books  dealing  with  the  history 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  catalogue  is  especially  rich  in 
Horae  and  Service  Books,  and  there  are  many  examples  of  early 
French  printing  and  some  fine  bindings.  The  manuscripts  include 
one  or  two  very  fine  French  illuminated  Horae,  but  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  from  a  bibliographical  point  of  view  is  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  Bible,  made  by  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Common 
Life  at  Gouda  as  late  as  1485,  long  after  printed  copies  were  in 
every-day  circulation.  There  are  two  or  three  Latin  Bibles 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  and  a  curious  Greek 
manuscript,  a  model  of  perverted  ingenuity. 


ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 
OF  MODERN  ENGLISH,  By  ERNEST 

WEEKLEY.  M.A  This  Dictionary  embraces  a  much  larger 
vocabulary  than  has  been  handled  by'previous  etymologists, 
and  pays  special  attention  to  colloquialisms  and  neologisms. 

£2  2s.  net 
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SPORT 

LAST  Saturday  the  French  Rugby  team  re-asserted 
their  improvement  in  form  by  beating  Ireland  (20 
points  to  10).  The  victory  was  the  more  significant, 
because  it  was  not  due  to  the  swiftness  of  the  French 
backs,  but  to  excellent  work  among  the  French  for¬ 
wards.  They  dominated  the  Irish,  who  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  hard  and  hustling  tactics,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Ireland  was  ahead  for  a  time  in  the  second 
halt ;  but  the  French  forwards  soon  settled  the  game. 
Last  year  they  were  the  weak  point  of  the  side,  lacking 
coherence  and  overdoing  their  chances.  Now  it  is 
clear  that  French  Rugby  sides  will  have  to  be  taken 
quite  seriously.  A  feature  of  the  match  was  first-rate 
place  kicking  on  both  sides,  the  goal  kicked  by  M. 
Crabos  from  the  corner  being  particularly  striking. 

The  Bristol  Rugby  side  arrived  at  Twickenham  last 
Saturday  with  a  reputation  it  did  not  quite  sustain,  the 
Harlequins  beating  it  by  15  points  to  three.  Owing  to 
absentees,  the  home  team  had  to  play  seven  forwards, 
while  Mr.  Tennant,  late  of  Woolwich,  appeared  as  a 
roving  three-quarter.  Thrown  upon  the  defensive,  the 
Harlequins  were  hard  pressed  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  game,  but  the  sound  work  of  Messrs.  V.  G. 
Davies,  Grade. and  King  kept  down  the  score.  That 
excellent  winger,  Mr.  Wakelam,  gained  two  tries  for 
them,  one  when  he  was  left  unmarked  in  a  line  out, 
and  the  other  after  he  had  picked  up  a  wild  pass  and 
hustled  from  half-way.  The  third  try  fell  to  Mr. 
Drummond,  a  forward,  after  a  resolute  run  by  Mr. 
Jacot.  Mr.  Pickles  was  seldom  at  fault  as  full-back 
for  Bristol,  but  Mr.  Corbett,  the  International,  seemed 
to  fade  out  of  the  picture  after  a  good  attempt  to  drop 
a  goal.  Both  sides  showed  signs  of  staleness,  and 
there  was  not  a  little  standing  about  to  see  what  would 
happen. 

The  Association  International  between  Scotland  and 
England  at  Hampden  Park  was  a  triumph  for  the 
former.  The  English  eleven  could  not  combine  with 
any  success,  and  undoubtedly  they  were  let  down  by 
Gough,  their  goalkeeper,  who  might  have  saved  at 
least  two  of  the  three  goals.  Once  he  seems  to  have 
been  deceived  by  the  wind,  but  the  chance  for  another 
of  the  scores  was  due  to  slackness  on  the  English  side 
after  a  corner  kick  in  front  of  goal.  The  English  for¬ 
wards  for  the  most  part  lacked  dash,  and  may  well 
have  been  stale  after  a  lengthy  season.  The  Final  for 
the  Association  Cup  is  yet  to  be  played,  but  we  expect 
it  to  produce  more  excitement  than  football. 

The  Association  game  is  being  developed  in  the 
United  States,  and  American  agents  have  already  been 
over  here,  tempting  players  to  go  across.  There  is  to 
be  a  tour  of  Scottish  professionals,  we  read,  this 
summer  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Whether 
this  means  that  they  are  going  to  play  serious  games 
we  do  not  know;  but  it  hardly  seems  possible  in  view 
of  the  weather.  Perhaps  they  are  mainly  going  to  give 
demonstrations  of  the  little  dodges  which  belong  to 
the  professional,  and  which  seem  calculated  to  arouse 
more  enthusiasm  in  the  United  States  than  they  do 
here  among. onlookers  who  know  what  football  is,  or 
should  be.  As  we  write,  we  notice  that  the  Hallam- 
shire  County  Association  has  suspended  indefinitely  a 
player  who  struck  a  referee  in  the  mouth,  when  ordered 
off  the  field  for  foul  language. 

The  Hon.  F.  M.  B.  Fisher’s  attack  on  the  choices 
made  by  the  Lawn  Tennis  Association  last  year  will 
do  no  harm,  if  it  calls  attention  to  the  merits  of  young 
and  rising  players.  This  country  has  had  too  long  to 
rely  on  veterans  who  keep  their  form  wonderfully,  but 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  as  mobile  and  active  as 
they  were  on  a  series  of  long  and  exhausting  sets. 


The  English  game  suffers  from  lack  of  forcefulness, 
notoriously  in  serving ;  also  from  lack  of  enterprise  in 
risking  shots.  Mr.  Fisher,  a  dangerous  left-hander 
who  has  some  of  the  best  strokes  we  have  seen,  was 
recently  defeated  in  the  Covered  Courts  Championship 
by  Mr.  B.  I.  C.  Norton,  a  young  player  of  great  pro¬ 
mise,  though  not  an  Englishman ;  but  there  are  others 
in  this  country  coming  on,  such  as  Mr.  Horn  and  Mr. 
Bevan,  who  should  make  champions.  The  Association 
should  clear  up  definitely  rules  of  residence  before  the 
serious  work  of  the  season  begins.  The  doubts  re¬ 
garding  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Lycett  last  year  were  not 
pleasant.  A  little  foresight  in  these  matters  will  save 
trouble. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  started  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Selection  Committee  for  the  Tests  against 
the  Australians.  They  begin  playing,  I  read,  at 
Leicester  next  Saturday;  and  I  have  read  nothing  so 
far  of  what  the  M.C.C.  is  doing  about  the  Captain 
for  England,  or  the  Selection  Committee.  If  Mr. 
Spooner  was  first  choice  as  Captain,  surely  he  ought 
to  be  included  among  the  selectors.  As  for  the 
Captain,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  great  deal  of  surprise 
and  criticism  and  frenzied  support  of  local  demigods, 
whoever  is  chosen.  But  I  sincerely  hope  that  a 
bowler  of  serious  importance  will  not  be  chosen.  A 
good  bat  or  a  good  wicket-keeper  would  be  infinitely 
preferable.  It  is  really  expecting  too  much  of 
human  nature  to  ask  a  cricket  captain  who  is  also 
chiefly  a  bowler  to  know  when  he  is  to  start  bowling, 
and,  still  more,  when  he  is  to  leave  off.” 

There  is  good  sense,  we  think,  in  our  correspondent’s 
views;  and  we  hope  that  the  M.C.C.  will  pay  as  little 
attention  as  possible  to  the  wild  suggestions  of  casual 
scribes.  It  is  time  that  the  expert  received  proper 
regard  for  his  views  in  this  country — in  sport  as  in 
other  things  less  seriously  regarded,  such  as  the  choice 
of  Ministers  for  the  nation.  Some  newspaper  critics 
are,  of  course,  experts,  and  have  a  right  to  offer  their 
opinions.  But  others  distinctly  have  not,  though 
fluent  enough  to  fill  a  column  with  nothing  in  particu¬ 
lar.  At  present  what  England  most  needs  is  a  googlie 
man  who  can  produce  what  W.  G.  Grace  called  the 
most  difficult  foim  of  ball  he  had  ever  encountered. 
We  hope  the  available  bowlers  of  the  sort  will  have  a 
fair  trial  in  the  Tests.  A  single  failure  in  bowling 
should  not  lead  to  any  player’s  exclusion;  and  the 
captain,  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  the  wicket-keeper 
(who  is  the  man  on  the  field  bbst  qualified  to  judge) 
should  see  that  good  bowling  which  happens  to  be  un¬ 
successful  is  not  lost  next  time  through  the  clamours 
of  the  ignorant. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  prospects  of  Epsom  Spring 
Meeting  look  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  indeed,  it  may 
apparently  be  concluded  that  the  fixture  will  lapse. 
This  is  the  more  unfortunate,  because  the  City  and 
Suburban  is  one  of  the  notable  handicaps  of  the  season 
in  which  “  class  ”  is  always  represented.  Two  Derby 
winners  have  been  successful  in  this  race,  Sefton, 
who  attained  to  that  glory  before  carrying  home  his 
5  st.  8  lb.  and  Bend  Or,  who  was  not  stopped  by  his 
9  stone  as  a  four-year-old.  A  winner  of  the  Oaks, 
Reve  d’Or,  is  also  in  the  list,  together  with  a  winner 
of  the  St.  Leger  in  Black  Jester.  Last  season’s  Derby 
winner,  Spion  Kop,  was  engaged  in  next  week’s  race, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  stable  in  which  he  is 
trained  would1  have  beep  represented  by  Paragon,  be¬ 
longing  to  Sir  Ernest  Paget,  who  won  twelve  months 
ago  with  Corn  Sack,  since  sold.  There  are  very  few 
races  of  importance  in  the  ‘  Calendar  ’  which  have 
not  been  won  by  Lord  Rosebery;  the  City  and  Suburban 
was  taken  by  his  Roysterer  in  1883,  and  great  hopes 
were  entertained  that  his  Valescure  would  carry  the 
colours  victoriously.  But  the  questions  which  the 
handicap  raised  can  be  settled  elsewhere  at  a  later  date. 
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BOOKS,  Etc. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Belloc’s  Book  of 
-Bayeux  Tapestry,  1913,  10s.  6d.  ;  Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3  vols.,  25s.  ;  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  Select  Works,  8  vols.,  £2  2s.  od.  ;  Debrett’s  Peerage  1915, 
as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  ;  Sir  Waller  Besant’s  ‘  London,’  10  vols., 
^,12  12s.  od.  ;  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols., 
.U25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  (Traill’s  Social 
England),  prolusely  illus.,  6  vols.,  handsome  .set,  half  morocco, 
jQb  6s.  ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  iiius.  by  Hugh 
i  homson,  30s.  ;  Carmen,  illus.  by  Rend  Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe, 
30s.  ;  Rupert  Brooke’s  John  Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama, 
7s.  6d.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works,  2  vols.,  £2  10s.  ; 
Hoppe’s  Studies  from  the  Russian  Ballet,  15  beautiful  Studies, 
6s.,  pub.  21s.  ;  Thackeray’s  Works,  26  vols.,  Caxton  Pub.  Co., 
.£,'4  4s.  ;  Story  of  the  Nations,  65  vols.,  fine  set,  jCio  10s.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a  list  of 
books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

EXHIBmQN- 

Friday  club.’ 

Paintings  Drawings  Sculpture  &  Applied  Arts 
April  4th  to  30th  (all  day  Sat.).  Admission  l/3d. 
MANSARD  GALLERY 

Heal  &  Son,  Ltd.  195  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 

TRAVEL. 


SMALL  PRIVATE  CONDUCTED  PARTIES  now  completing 
for  BERNESE  OBERLAND,  CHAMONIX,  FINHAUT, 
TERR1TET,  ZERMATT,  ITALIAN  LAKES  and  MILAN 
in  July  and  August.  Each  party  limited  to  10  or  12  members. 
Early  booking  essential.  Full  details  from  TRAVEL,  North  Syde, 
West  Coker,  Yeovil. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

OUTLINES  of  SPEECHES  for  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL, 
and  OTHER  OCCASIONS  by  Charles  Seymour,  10s.  6d. 
net  (postage  7d.).  From  Simpkin  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  4, 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C.4,  and  Booksellers.  For  syllabus  of 
Private  Lessons  in  Speaking  Without  Manuscript  address  Mr. 
Chas.  Seymour,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  446  (West)  Strand,  London. 

_ MUSIC.  _ 

ZEOLIAN  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

INIFRED  FISHER. 

VOCAL  AND  DRAMATIC  RECITAL. 

CYRIL  LIDINGTON. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  -  W.  GERMAN  REED. 

Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. _ 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  ENGLAND  OF 
EIMAR  DE  RADUM.  THE  DANISH  PIANIST. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


w 


L 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

(Sole  Lessees,  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
OISEIVVITSCH  RE-APPEARANCE. 

SATURDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.  to  2s.  4d. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


M 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Sole  Lesseees,  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
ONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 

Conductor  ...  ALBERT  COATES. 

Solo  Pianoforte  ....  SILOTI. 

Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  and  2s.  4d. 

L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.l. 


L 


The  Tobacco  that 
inspired  Barrie. 

CRAVEN 

has  been  the  first 
choice  of  pipe-smokers 
the  world  over  since 
the  sixties  —  it  has 
for  sixty  years  stood 
as  the  standard  of 
Tobacco  goodness. 


Sold  in  Ordinary  and  Broad  Cut,  2  ozs.,  2/5  ;  4  ozs.,  4/10. 


Craven 

MIXTURE 


Also  in  the  famous  Baron 
Cartridges  which  fill  a  pipe 
instantly  with  every  shred 
of  tobacco  standing  up¬ 
right  in  bowl  for  perfect 
drawing  and  burning. 


CARRERAS. 


ARCADIA 


WORKS. 


LONDON, 


CHARTERED  BANK  OF  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA  &  CHINA 


OFFICE:  38  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON, 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

£3,000,000.  RESERVE  FUND  -  -  £3,600,000 

COURT  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  RT.  HON.  LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  G.C.S.I. 

The  RT.  HON.  SIR  JOHN  NEWELL  JORDAN,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 
WILLIAM  FOOT  MITCHELL,  Esq. 

JAMES  MAXWELL  GRANT  PROPHIT,  Esq. 

LEWIS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Esq. 

E.  PRESTON.  '  MANAGERS — J.  S.  BRUCE,  G.  MILLER. 

WILSON,  F.C.A.,  HENRY  CROUGHTON  KNIGHT  STILEMAN,  F.C.A. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  WESTMINSTER  &  PARR’S  BANK,  LIMITED. 

THE 'NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  &  UNION  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  LIMITED.  THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  LIMITED. 

li-it.  AGENCIES  and  and  branches. 

HANKOW.  KOBE.  PEKING. 

HONGKONG.  KUALA  LUMPUR.  PENANG. 

ILOILO.  MADRAS.  PUKET. 

1POH.  MANILA.  RANGOON. 

KARACHI.  MEDAN.  SAIGON. 

KLANG.  NEW  YORK.  SEREMBAN. 


HEAD 

CAPITAL,  in  600,000  Shares  of  £5  each 

Sir  MONTAGU  CORNISH  TURNER,  Chairman. 

Sir  DUNCAN  CARMICHAEL. 

THOMAS  CUTHBERTSON,  Esq. 

Sir  ALFRED  DENT,  K.C.M.G. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HENRY  NEVILLE  GOSCHEN,  K.B.E. 

CHIEF  MANAGER— W 

AUDI  TORS _ DAVID  CHARLES 

BANKERS _ THE 

THE  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  &  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED. 


VLOR  STAR  (Malay 
States). 
AMRITSAR. 
BANGKOK. 
BATAVIA. 

BOMBAY. 

CALCUTTA. 


CANTON. 

CAWNPORE. 

CEBU. 

COLOMBO. 

DELHI. 

HAIPHONG. 


SHANGHAI. 

SINGAPORE. 

SOURABAYA. 

TAVOY. 

TIENTSIN. 

YOKOHAMA. 


Presented  at 


DIRECTORS'  REPORT. 

the  Sixty-Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  8 th  April,  1921. 


last. 


The  Directors  have  now  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders  the  Balance-Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  ol  the  Bank  for  the  year  ended  31st  December 

bad  and  doubtful  debts,  of  £849,601  9s.  lid.,  inclusive  of  £172,830  6s.  lOd.  brought  forward  from  the 


These  show  a  net  nrofit  after  providing  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  of  .£849,601  9s.  lid.,  inclusive  ot  £172,830  bs.  lUd.  orougnt  iorwara  irom  ine 
previous  year  The  Interim  ’ Dividend  at  the  rate  of  Fourteen  per  cent,  per  annum  paid  in  September  last  absorbed  £140,000.  The  amount  now  available 
is  therefore  £709,001  9s.  lid.,  and  the  Directors  propose  to  pay  a  Final  D.cidend  at  the  rate  of  Fourteen  per  cent  per  annum,  together  with  a  Bonus 
of  six  shillings  and  three  pence  per  share,  making  Twenty  and  a-quarter  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  whole  year,  free  of  Income-Tax;  to  add  £100,000 
°  th  Reserve  Fund  which  will  stand  at  £3,000,000;  to  add  £35,000  to  the  Officers’  Superannuation  Fund;  to  write  off  Premises  Account  £100,000,  and 
to  carrf  forward  the  balance  of  £209,601  9s.  lid.  Interest  on  Instalments  of  New  Capital  (£1,000,000)  and  Premium  £500,000)  from  dates  of  payment 
to  31st  ^December,  1920,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  free  of  Income-Tax  has  been  paid.  The  New  Shares  will  rank  equally  for  dividend  with  the 

°ld  i?hfsreproposedmthahte  the1  Rt^Hon/sk'  John  Newell  Jordan,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  already  a  provisional  Member  of  the  Board,  be  formally 

elected^  aD^£^£armichael>  sir  Harry  Goschen,  K.B.E.,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  the  Directors  who  now  retire  by  rotation, 

present  themselves  for  re'eIec!10"’  ,  Wilson  FCA.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Croughton  Knight  Stileman,  F.C.A. ,  again  tender  their  services. 

It  “S  and  Bonus  wUl  be  payaMe  ’ on  and ’after  Friday,  the  15th  April.  By  Order  of  the  Court,  A.  S.  HEWETT,  Secretary. _ 

- - - - - - - - LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS,  31st  DECEMBER,  1920.  _ 


To  Capital.  600,000  Shares  of  £5  each . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Notes  in  Circulation  ...  ...  ...  .  ••• 

Current  and  Other  Accounts,  including  Provision  for  Bad 

and  Doubtful  Debts  and  Contingencies  '  . 

Fixed  Deposits  . 

Bills  Payable  : — 

Drafts  on  Demand  and  at  short 
sight  on  Head  Office  and 

Branches  .  .  £4,175,762 

Drafts  on  London  and  Foreign 

Bankers  against  security,  per  Contra  191,849  19 

Acceptances  on  Account  of  Customers 
Loans  Payable,  against  Security,  per  Contra 

Due  to  Agents  and  Correspondents . 

Sundry  Liabilities,  including  Rebates 
Profit  and  Loss 


£ 

3,000,000 

3,500,000 

2,837,818 


s.  d. 

0  0 


32,073,798  16 
16,628,534  17 


3  6 
9 


4,367,612  3  3 
3,720,598  0  1 
1,020,000  0  0 
17,421  17  1 
3,057,359  10  4 
709,601  9  11 

£70,932,744  15  10 

-iability  on  Bills  of  Exchange  re-discounted,  £9,585,249  7s.  4d.,  of  which 
£8,301,757  6s.  Id.  has  run  off  at  21st  March,  1921. 

Outstanding  Forward  Exchange  Contracts  for  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Bills  and 
Telegraphic  Transfers,  etc.,  £28,933,891  8s.  lid. 


By  Cash  in  hand  and  at  Bankers  . 

Bullion  on  Hand  and  in  Transit  . 

Government  and  other  Securities  . 

Security  lodged  against  Note  Issue  and  Government 

Deposits  .  . 

Bills  of  Exchange,  including  Treasury  Bills 
Bills  discounted  and  Loans 

Liability  of  Customers  for  Acceptances,  per  Contra 

Due  by  Agents  and  Correspondents  . 

Sundry  Assets,  including  Exchange  adjustments 
Bank  Premises  and  Furniture  at  the  Head  Office  and 
Branches  .  ..  . 


£  s. 

9,740,946  4 
1,385,432  8 
3,081,090  10 

1,805,000  0 
21,131,473  7  . 
28,585,930  lg  10 


3,720,598  0 
196,784  1 
674,672  19 


610,816  5  6 


£70,932,744  15  10 


Dr. 

Interim  Dividend  at  30th  June,  1920,  on  £2,000,000 
Balance  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  as  follows  : 
Dividend  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent, 
per  annum,  for  the  half-year  to  date 

on  £2,000,000  . 

Bonus  of  6s.  3d.  per  share  on  400,000 

Old  Shares,  £5  each  . 

Reserve  Fund  .  , 

Officers’  Superannuation  Fund 

Bank  Premises  . 

Carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New 
Aeco  ~t  . 


~pROFI7  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE 
—  - 


YEAR  ENDED  31st  DECEMBER,  1920. 


£140,000  0  0 


s.  d. 

140,000  0  0 


125,000 

100,000 

35,000 

100,000 


209,601  9  11 


709,601  9  11 


£849,601  9  11 


Cr. 

By  Balance  at  31st  December,  1919  . 

Less  Dividend  for  half-year  to  31st  De¬ 
cember,  1919  on  £1,200,000  .  84,000  0  0 

Bonus  of  25s.  per  share  of  £20  .  75,000  0  0 

Reserve  Fund  .  ...  100,000  0  0 

Officers’  Superannuation  Fund  ...  ...  25,000  0  0 

Bank  Premises  ...  .  75,000  0  0 


Gross  Profits  for  the  year,  after  provid¬ 
ing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  Excess 
Profits,  Duty,  Corporation  Profits  Tax 

and  Bonus  to  the  Staff  . £1,609,801 

Less  : —  , 

Expenses  of  Management  and  General 
Charges  at  Head  Office  and  Branches...  933,030 


£  s.  d. 
531,8330  6  10 


359,000  0  0 
172,830  6  10 


4  9 


1  8 


676,771  3  1 
£849,601  9  11 


Directors. 


W.  E.  PRESTON,  Chief  Manager. 

Jg.SmSE’[^- 

HYDE’[  Accountants. 

Exam0ined23and “found  correct,  according  to  the  Books,  Vouchers  and  Securities  at  the  Head  Office,  and  to  the  Certified  Returns  made  from  the 
everal  Branches.  t-i  r  K  STILEMAN  1  Auditors. 


ALFRED  DENT, 

J.  M.  G.  PROPHIT, 
L.  A.  WALLACE, 


R*M*S*P 

NEWYORK 

SERVICE 


BY  THE  “O”  STEAMERS  OF 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

18,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


If  you  under-insure  your  home  and  have 
a  fire  the  loss  falls  upon  yourself. 

If  you  under-insure  your  life  the  loss 
falls  upon  your  wife  and  family. 
PROTECT  YOUR  FAMILY 

by  affecting  a 

LIFE  POLICY  and  a  FIRE  POLICY 

WITH  THE 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO., 


LTD. 


330 

BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS,  LTD 

The  adjourned  Annual  Meeeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Small  Arms  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  Birmingham  on  the 
11th  inst.,  Sir  Hallewel!  Rogers  (chairman  of  directors)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  profits,  ,£566,880,  had  been  made 
in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances  and  in  a  period  when  fuel  and 
other  material,  freights,  and  wages  were  abnormally  high.  The 
figure  available  for  distribution  amounted  to  ,£786,047,  and  of 
this  £263,315  had  already  been  distributed  as  interest  to  the 
holders  of  the  65  per  Cent.  Notes  and  in  dividends  to  Preference 
and  Ordinary  shareholders.  The  Board  recommended  that  the 
usual  dividends  on  the  Preference  shares  should  be  paid,  and  that 
the  entire  balance  of  £510,818  should  be  carried  forward  to  the 
next  account.  For  five  months  they  had  been  without  material 
recovery  in  either  the  foreign  or  colonial  markets,  and,  though 
home  trade  was  more  active  than  that  abroad,  there  was  neither 
the  demand  nor  the  capacity  to  pay  that  were  enjoyed  at  this 
time  last  year.  In  these  circumstances  they  were  not  able  to  keep 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  men,  and  most  of  them  were  on 
short  time.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  they  were  doing  consisted  of 
sales  of  stock  left  over  from  last  year.  When  to  these  circum¬ 
stances  was  added  the  menacing  fact  that  the  miners,  the  rail- 
waymen,  and  the  transport  workers  were  attempting  to  paralyse 
the  entire  commercial  life  of  the  country,  the  directors  would  have 
been  exposing  themselves  to  deserved  criticism  had  they  chosen 
this  moment  to  deplete  their  cash  resources  by  paying  a  further 
dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares. 

With  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Ordinary  shares  of  the 
Aircraft  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  of  Peter  Hooker,  Ltd., 
had  they  been  able,  as  originally  intended,  to  acquire  control  of 
those  concerns  with  vacant  possession,  or  had  the  contracts  into 
which  both  concerns  had  entered  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  B.S.A. 
been  as  remunerative  as  they  were  represented  to  be,  then  in 
either  event  the  investment  would  have  been  amply  justified  and 
most  remunerative. 

During  the  past  year  the  management  had  addressed  itself 
with  strenuousness  to  the  study  and  reorganisation  of  salesman¬ 
ship.  Representatives  of  exceptional  training  and  experience 
had  been  engaged  to  investigate  and  stimulate  the  company’s 
trade  abroad,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  take  prompt  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  revival  in  demand  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it 
occurred.  But  when  all  that  skill  and  experience  could  suggest 
had  been  done  in  this  direction,  it  remained  true  that  a  large  and 
flourishing  trade  could  not  be  expected  in  a  period  of  abnormal 
depression  ;  there  must  be  some  favourable  change  in  conditions 
before  they  could  exert  their  full  capacity.  The  most  hopeful 
sign  that  such  a  change  was  on  its  way  was  that  business  men 
in  all  countries  appeared  to  be  awakening  their  Governments  to 
the  undoubted  truth  that  the  extravagant  promises  and  fantastic 
hopes  arising  out  of  the  reaction  after  the  war  could  not  be 
realised  in  our  time. 

National  and  international  problems  were  not,  however,  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  re-establishment  of  sound  business 
conditions  ;  it  was  perhaps  a  more  grievous  matter  that  during 
the  last  thirty  years  political  principles  had  been  persistently 
•inculcated  into  the  mind  of  working  men  the  world  over  that  were 
quite  inconsistent  with  economic  progress,  simply  because  they 
were  in  direct  conflict  with  the  plain  facts  of  business. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  :  The  whole  future  of  British  industry 
turns  upon  the  working  men  of  this  country  being  able  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  there  are  elemental  truths  which  cannot  be  ignored  if 
business  is  to  continue.  However  ready  we  are  to  exploit  the 
markets  when  they  are  re-awakened,  we  shall  make  no  progress 
if  we  cannot  offer  our  goods  to  the  buyer  at  the  price  that  is 
both  advantageous  to  him  and  profitable  to  ourselves.  Prices  are 
too  high  to-day  because  the  costs  are  too  high,  and  the  principal 
element  in  raising  costs  has  been  the  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  established  in  all  industries  since  the  war. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  conspiring  against  Labour  that  business 
men  have  been  forced,  much  against  their  wills,  to  recognise  this 
unwelcome  truth,  and  when  they  point  out  that  the  wage  cost 
of  production  in  business  cannot  continue  they  do  so,  not  from 
any  selfish  motive,  but  because,  unless  their  warning  is  heeded, 
industry  must  come  to  an  end  altogether. 

You,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  get  no  further  dividend  in  respect 
of  our  operations  up  to  October  last,  though  full  wages  were  paid 
to  all  our  workmen  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and,  as  in 
the  previous  five  years,  for  every  shilling  the  shareholders  received, 
approximately  12s.  were  paid  to  the  working-men  we  employed. 
Is  it  net  clear  that  the  workmen’s  stake  in  our  continuance  as  a 
prosperous  concern  is  many  times  greater  even  than  our  own  ? 
The  times  are  difficult,  and  the  future  is  uncertain  ;  but  there 
are  certain  elements  which  lead  one  to  hope  that  good  feeling  and 
common  sense  will  in  the  end  prevail.  Meantime,  the  duty  of 
your  board  is  clear. 

For  the  last  few  months  we  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
reducing  expenditure,  in  realising  stock,  and  in  instilling  into 
every  department  of  our  works  the  pre-war  spirit  of  economy. 
We  cannot  govern  the  international  policy  or  the  financial  condi¬ 
tions  that  will  restore  the  markets  and  confidence  of  the  world  ; 
we  can  only  so  prepare  ourselves  that  at  the  first  revival  of  sound 
trade  conditions  the  shareholders  of  this  company  shall  get  the 
first  and  full  advantage  of  it. 

An  amendment  was  moved  adjourning  consideration  and  appro¬ 
val  of  the  report  and  accounts  pending  an  inquiry  by  a  committee 
of  shareholders  into  the  purchase  of  the  Aircraft  Manufacturing 
Company  (Limited),  and  Peter  Hooker  (Limited).  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  lost  on  a  show  of  hands,  and  th«  report  and  accounts 
were  adopted. 


16  April  1921 

THE  CITY 

MARKETS  have  faced  the  latest  labour  crisis 
with  much  outward  calm.  Values  have  held 
up  remarkably  well,  but  there  has  been  hardly 
a  stroke  of  business  done  in  Industrials  and  securities 
generally,  apart  from  the  gilt-edged  group.  Investors 
are  disposed  neither  to  realize  nor  to  buy.  An  occa¬ 
sional  bargain-hunter  with  more  than  the  average 
allowance  of  optimism,  puts  in  an  appearance,  but  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  business  is  practically 
at  a  standstill  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Quotations  in 
the  main  have  become  nominal.  It  is  not  easy  to  sell, 
nor  are  there  many  opportunities  of  picking  up  shares 
at  bargain  levels. 

The  possibility  of  a  more  or  less  prolonged  labour 
war  must  not  be  disregarded.  Another  patched-up 
peace  seems  the  probable  outcome  of  the  latest  dispute, 
with  more  trouble  to  follow  later.  So  far,  nothing  has 
emerged  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  solid  basis  for  a  set¬ 
tlement  satisfactory  alike  to  the  miners  and  owners. 
We  appear  to  be  not  yet  even  in  sight  of  anything  like 
finality  in  the  labour  revolt;  and  until  this  is  so,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  appreciable  recovery  can  be 
made  from  the  present  state  of  industrial  and  financial 
chaos. 

The  Government’s  decision  to  resume  the  sale  of 
Treasury  Bills  by  tender  on  April  21st,  is  primarily  of 
chief  interest  to  the  banks,  because  the  amount  of 
£50,000  to  which  the  tenders  are  to  be  limited,  is  so 
large  as  to  rule  out  the  ordinary  investor.  But  the 
decision  argues  considerable  confidence  on  the 

part  of  the  new  Chancellor  in  the  coming  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  money,  or  in  other  words,  in  a  good 

price  being  secured  for  Treasury  Bills  as  the  result  of 

open  competition.  The  effect  should  also  be  to  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  capital  available  for  investment 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  by  diverting  it  from  Treasury 
Bills,  and  other  Government  securities  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  derive  benefit.  The  shorter-dated'  National 
War  Bonds  are  proving  popular  in  these  difficult  times, 
-because  the  possibility  of  loss  is  practically  ruled  out. 
But  for  those  who  require  a  longer-dated  security, 
while  securing  the  protection  of  ultimate  redemption, 
War  Loan  Fives  are  hard  to  beat.  The  support  af¬ 
forded  by  the  Government  broker,  owing  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  depreciation  fund,  has  frequently  proved  of 
value  in  restoring  confidence. 

Although  the  Bill  for  the  nationalisation'of  railways 
introduced  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  has  no  chance  of  be-, 
coming  law,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  ballon  d’ 
essai,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  how  the  railway  stock¬ 
holders  would  fare,  if  it  came  into  force.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  purchase  price  shall  be  the  mean  price 
of  the  year  1913  (he.,  the  lowest  price,  plus  one-half 
the  difference  between  the  highest  quotations),  subject 
to  a  deduction  of  30%.  Let  us  see  how  this  works  out 
for  the  London  &  North  Western  Ordinary  stock.  The 
lowest  price  of  1913  was  125!,  and  the  highest  136^, 
so  that  the  mean  price  would  be  13 1;  and  subject  to  the 
deduction  of  30%  the  holder  would  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  about  £92  of  the  new  stock  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  which,  the  Bill  provides,  shall  carry  such  a 
rate  of  interest  as  will  enable  it  at  the  time  of  issue  to  be 
realised  at  par.  In  these  days  the  rate  would  have  to 
be’  5!%,  and  on  such  terms  holders  would  welcome 
nationalisation.  But  there,  are  other  provisions  of  the 
Bill  which  render  it  impossible  for  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  to  accept  it.  The  Government’s  own  measure 
had  to  be  postponed,  owing  to  the  national  crisis. 

On  the  return  of  the  Chairman  from  Canada  Grand 
Trunk  stockholders  will  be  called  together  to  consider 
a  supplementary  agreement,  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  empowering  the  board  to  hand  over  the  property  to 
the  Government  in  return  for  an  extension  of  the  ar¬ 
bitration  proceedings,  which  under  the  original  agree- 
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ment  came  to  an  end  on  April  9th.  The  Canadian 
Government  evidently  realises  that  it  has  the  Company 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  is  determined  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  property  without  further  delay.  Recent 
operating  results  have  been  so  bad  that  the  Company 
by  itself  could  not  carry  on  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
in  all  probability,  if  it  did  so,  would  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy.  Therefore  it  looks  as  if  the  stockholders 
will  be  forced  to  consent  to  the  surrender  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  the  possession  of  which  has  hitherto  been  their 
chief  “  weapon  ”  in  the  negotiations.  When  once  they 
have  done  that,  they  will  have  to  accept  any  terms  the 
Government  choose  to  offer.  The  latter,  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  will  abide  by  the  original  agreement  under  which 
the  interest  on  the  Debenture  stocks  and  the  old  guar¬ 
anteed  stock  was  specifically  secured,  but  which  failed 
to  define  the  position  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Bond  and 
Debenture-holders. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  been  going  on  of  late 
as  to  the  advisability  of  reviving  the  contango  or  “carry¬ 
over  ’’  practised  in  the  Stock  Exchange  up  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  war.  As  most  people  are  aware,  the  system 
enabled  speculators  to  buy  shares  for  which  they  had 
no  intention  of  paying,  and  to  run  them  for  a  profit 
from  one  settlement  day  to  another.  On  each  account 
the  buyer  paid  or  received  differences  according  to  the 

make-up  ”  price  of  the  day,  in  addition  to  which 
he  paid  interest  for  the  accommodation  afforded.  The 
system  naturally  gave  rise  to  an  inordinate  amount  of 
speculation,  and  encouraged  many  to  go  beyond  their 
depth.  It  brought  much  business  to  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change;  but  it  was  a  class  of  business  that  redounded 
neither  to  the  prestige  nor  profit  of  that  institution.  A 
few,  mainly  jobbers,  would  like  to  see  the  system  re¬ 
vived.  Many  others,  largely  brokers,  have  no  desire 
to  revert  to  it. 

So  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  the  system  stands 
condemned.  The  existence  of  a  big  speculative  account 
in  a  particular  share,  financed  with  borrowed  money, 
naturally  led  to  periodic  “  bear  ’’  selling  by  insiders. 
This  frequently  started  a  miniature  panic  in  which 
weak  holders  were  quickly  frozen  out.  The  conse¬ 
quent  liquidation  allowed  the  bears  to  buy  back  the 
shares  at  prices  which  enabled  them  to  pocket  a  very 
nice  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  punters. 
For  the  latter,  it  was  tantamount  to  playing  a  game  of 
cards  with  their  hands  fully  exposed.  The  odds  were 
always  against  them,  and  only  by  snatching  small  pro¬ 
fits,  when  available,  and  promptly  cutting  losses,  was 
there  any  prospect  of  coming  out  on  the  right  side. 
The  contango  was,  in  short,  a  great  source  of  danger 
both  to  the  public  and  to  brokers;  for  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  panic  heavy  losses  were  incurred  by  both. 

The  present  system  of  dealing  practically  for  cash 
has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  abnormal  conditions  that 
have  existed  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  steadiness  of  markets  throughout  the  present  crisis 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  stocks  and  shares, 
whether  held  speculatively  or  otherwise,  have  been 
paid  for  by  the  holders,  who  are  therefore  not  forced 
to  realize  immediately  when  any  adverse  development 
takes  place.  Under  the  existing  cash  system  the  ad¬ 
vice,  “  Take  a  profit  when  you  see  it,”  loses  much  of 
its  potency,  and  the  present-day  holder  of  shares  has 
no  occasion  to  give  way  to  panic,  or  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  realize,  when  a  recovery  sets  in. 

In  speaking  of  the  stagnant  condition  of  markets  in 
general,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  sort  of  reserva¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  Oil  shares.  Paris  has  been  a  fairly 
consistent  buyer  of  Mexican  Eagles,  and  that  stock 
has  in  consequence  been  most  prominent  throughout 
the  strike  period.  Possibly  Paris  on  account  of  its 
detachment,  is  able  to  take  a  saner  view  of  the  general 
position  here  than  those  nearer  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
Let  us  hope  it  may  be  so.  But  in  any  case,  there  is 
after  all,  no  reason  for  depression  in  the  oil  producing 
industry,  because  of  a  stoppage  in  coal  production, 


and  the  possibility  of  a  transport  strike.  If  there  be 
any  one  industry  that  stands  to  benefit  by  the  present 
upheaval,  it  is  oil.  The  reported  bringing  in  of  a  new 
well  by  the  Mexican  Eagle  Company  adjacent  to  the 
famous  Portrero  No.  4,  which  went  to  salt  water,  has 
been  made  the  most  of  in  certain  quarters;  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Company  has  not  yet  considered  it 
advisable  to  make  any  official  statement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Rubber  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is,  on  the  present  occasion,  more  interesting  than 
usual.  During  the  years  of  prosperity  in  the  industry 
this  body  did  little  more  than  take  a  benevolent  and 
somewhat  academic  interest  in  rubber  planting.  The 
principal  feather  in  its  cap  was  the  valuable  work  it 
did  in  botanical  research  and  the  cure  and1  prevention 
of  disease  in  rubber  trees.  For  the  rest,  it  compiled 
somewhat  belated  statistics,  w-hich  were  not  too  in¬ 
formative,  and  took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  planta¬ 
tion  companies  in  respect  of  unjust  taxation  with  a 
degree  of  success  that  would  hardly  be  termed  con¬ 
spicuous. 

As  a  result  of  the  somewhat  pointed  criticism  of  a 
not  too  reverent  planting  community,  the  Association 
is  beginning  to  take  an  almost  human  interest  in  the 
industry.  It  evidently  realizes  that  there  is  something 
amiss.  The  report  just  issued  even  g*oes  to  show  that 
the  Council  is  already  sufficiently  sophisticated  seri¬ 
ously  to  consider  a  scheme  for  combination  in  selling 
the  product.  Opinions  and  correspondence  are  invited 
from  all  wffiom  it  may  concern.  The  Association  is  also 
doing  a  good  deal  to  stimulate  and  develop  ideas  for 
the  extended  use  of  rubber.  The  possibilities  of  rubber 
linoleum  are  being  investigated  and  experiments  on 
the  sources  of  caoutchoucine  are  not  being  neglected. 
Hints  are  also  thrown  out  as  to  schemes  of  propaganda 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry.  All  these  are  encourag¬ 
ing  symptoms. 

The  failure  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the  ordinary  share 
capital  by  the  famous  Rio  Tinto  Company,  is  some¬ 
thing  of  an  event,  seeing  that  distributions  have  been 
legularly  forthcoming  since  the  capital  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  reorganized  as  long  ago  as  1897.  The  sur¬ 
plus  for  the  year  show's  that  profits  were  not  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  preference  dividend.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1920,  mining  and  other  operations 
in  Spain  were  being  carried  on  as  usual.  In  July  certain 
sections  of  the  workers  w'ent  out  on  strike.  A  settle¬ 
ment  was  reached  in  August,  but  before  operations 
were  resumed,  further  labour  trouble  developed,  and 
the  men  remained  on  strike  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  quantity  of  pyrites  delivered  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  and  the  prices  obtained  for  copper  sales 
were  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  state  of  trade,  but  the 
cost  of  fuel  and  iron  remained  so  high  that  the  profit 
per  ton  w'as  considerably  reduced.  During  the  last 
half  of  the  year,  production  having  ceased,  no  profits 
were  obtained,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  year’s  work¬ 
ing  is  described  as  most  unsatisfactory.  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1921  operations  in  Spain  have  been  gradu¬ 
ally  resumed,  but  although  the  cost  of  iron,  coal,  and 
stores  has  fallen  considerably,  the  price  of  copper  is 
still  at  nearly  the  lowest  point. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  In¬ 
dia,  Sir  Montagu  Turner  dealt  particularly  with  the 
outlook  in  trade  and  finance  in  the  East,  and  the  reason 
for  the  serious  decline  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  ex¬ 
changes.  In  India,  he  pointed  out,  the  position  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  the  South-West 
Monsoon,  political  troubles,  and  the  very  regrettable 
refusal  of  Indian  importers  to  recognise  the  validity  of 
contracts  -with  European  shippers.  At  many  points 
stocks  of  goods  in  the  East  are  not  greatly  excessive, 
and  the  surplus  should  be  worked  off  wdthin  a  reason¬ 
able  period.  But  until  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  re¬ 
commended  that  shipments  to  India  should  be  limited 
to  the  bare  necessities  of  trade. 
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VAN  RYN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 


Issued  Capital,  -  -  £1,196,892,  in 

1,196,892  Shares  of  £1  each. 


DIRECTORATE. 

S.  B.  JOEL,  J.P. 

SIR  WM.  DALRYMPLE,  K.B.E. 
J.  G.  LAWN,  C.B.E. 

H.  A.  ROGERS. 

C.  MARX. 

J.  H.  CROSBY. 

SIR  ABE  BAILEY,  Bart. 


Extracted  ’from  the  Annual  Report  for  the 
Year  ended  31st  December,  1920. 


Tons  Crushed,  583,550. 

Total  Working  Re¬ 
revenue  ...  £1, 712, 814  13 

Total  Working  Costs  747,931  6 


Working  Profit  ...  £964,883  6  10 
Rents,  Sundry  Re¬ 
venue,  Interest  and 
Dividends  ...  14,465  11  4 

Balance  unappro¬ 
priated  at  31st  De¬ 
cember,  1919  ...  133,520  13  6 


Leaving  a  balance  unappropriated  of 


Per  ton,  based  on 
tonnage  crushed. 

£2  18  9 
15  8 


£ 1  13  1 


£1, 112,829  11  8 


This  amount  has  been  dealt  with  as  follow*  : — 

Miners’  Phthisis  San¬ 
atorium,  Income 
Tax  (Dividend  Tax, 

Normal  Tax,  Brit¬ 
ish  Income  Tax  on 
bonus  distribution 
in  London  of  New 
State  Area  Shares, 
and  Special  War 
Levy),  Provincial 
Gold  Profits  Tax, 

Donation  and  de¬ 
preciation  ...  £197,213  18  S 

Dividends  Nos.  14  of 
25  per  cent,  and  15 
of  40  per  cent.  ...  777,979  16  0 

-  975,193  14  8 


£137,675  17  0 


The  ORE  RESERVES,  which  have  been  recal¬ 
culated,  are  slightly  higher  than  they  were  at  the 
end  of  1919,  and  are  estimated  at  3,260,000 
tons  of  an  average  value  of  9.7  dwts.  over  a 
stoping  width  of  72  inches.  These  reserves  in¬ 
clude  all  developed  ore  of  a  value  of  4  dwts.  and 
over. 


The  Full  Reports  and  Accounts  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  London,.  Agents,  The  Johannes¬ 
burg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Ltd., 
10-11,  Austin  Friars,  E.C.2. 


Government  Gold  Mining 
Areas  (Modderfontein) 
Consolidated,  Limited 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 


Issued  Capital  -  -  £1,400,000  in 

1,400,000  £1  Shares. 


DIRECTORATE. 

S.  B.  JOEL,  J.P.  (Chairman). 
J.  MUNRO  (Deputy-Chairman). 

C.  MARX. 

G.  IMROTH. 

D.  CHRISTOPHERSON,  C.B.E. 


Extracted  from  the  Annual  Report  for  the 
year  ended  31st  December,  1920. 


Tons  crushed  1,515,000. 

Total  Working 

Revenue  ...  £3,388,524  9  10 

Total  Working  Cost  1,680,360  13  4 

Total  Working  Profit  £1,708,163  16  0 
Rents,  Interest,  Sun¬ 
dry  Revenue,  etc.  31,216  9  11 

Balance  unappro¬ 
priated  at  31st  De¬ 
cember,  1919  ...  352,539  3  0 


Per  ton,  based  on 
tonnage  crushed. 

£2  4  9 

12  2 


£1  2  7 


This  amount  has  been  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 
Government  of  the 
Union  of  South 
Africa,  share  of 
Profits  ...  ...  £882,975  8  2 

Income-Tax  (Normal 
Tax,  Special  War 
Levy),  Miners’ 

Phthisis  Sanato¬ 
rium,  Donations, 

Depreciation  and 
Provincial  Gold 
Profits  Tax 
Dividends  Nos.  6  of 
20  per  cent,  and  7 
of  30  per  cent.  ... 


£2,091,919  9  5 


41,407  16  S 


700,000  0  0 


1,624,383  3  8 


Leaving  a  balance  unappropriated  of  £467,536  5  9 

The  ORE  RESERVES  have  been  re-calculated, 
and  are  estimated  at  10,291,000  tons  of  an  aver¬ 
age  of  8.2  dwts  over  a  stoping  width  of  77  inches ; 
all  ore  of  a  value  of  4  dwts  and  over  has  been 
included. 


The  Full  Reports  and  Accounts  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  London  Agents,  The  Johannes¬ 
burg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Ltd., 
10-11,  Austin  Friars,  E.C.2. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

OUR  summary  last  week  of  the  industrial 
position  and  its  relation  to  the  threatened 
strike  might  well,  in  view  of  .what  has  hap¬ 
pened  since,  be  claimed  as  an  intelligent  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  events.  It  was  left  to  private  members 
of  Parliament  to  adopt  the  suggestion  we  made 
— a  demand  for  a  clear  statement  of  facts  from* 
both  sides.  The  result  was  eminently  satisfactory,  and 
provided  at  least  a  peaceful  week-end  for  a  nerve- 
racked  public.  A  new  offer  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
miners,  and  the  railwaymen  and  transport  workers 
were  only  too  glad  of  the  pretext  to  cancel  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  strike,  the  success  of  which  was  dubious  in  the 
extreme.  Labour  was  divided;  so  that  course  was  the 
only  one  open  to  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gosling.  One 
thing  emerged  from  the  informal  tribunal  in  Com¬ 
mittee-room  No.  14,  and  that  was  that  the  mine- 
owners’  Case  was  not  only  vague,  but  harsh  in  its  in¬ 
cidence,  where  in  any  way  definite.  We  thought  and 
said  as  much,  and  we  warn  these  owners  that  they  can¬ 
not  expect  the  public  to  fight  a  bad  case  for  them. 
Apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  the  imported  assistance  of  Mr.  Harold  Cox, 
their  pleadings  before  the  Sankey  Commission  were 
pitiful,  and  hopelessly  ill  prepared.  So  it  is  again. 
Neither  the  mine-owners  nor  any  other  group  must 
jeopardise  the  peace  of  the  country  by  ill-considered 
or  selfish  action.  If  they  have  a  case,  let  it  be  stated 
clearly  and  without  prejudice. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  our'comments  of  last  week, 
and  we  cannot  wish  for  anything  better  than  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  action  taken.  Let  the  House  of  Commons 
appoint  a  committee  of  its  members  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Speaker,  to  hear  and  adjudicate  be¬ 
tween  the  rival  parties.  We  are  all  exhausted  by  the 
flood  of  claims  and  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  National 
versus  District  wages,  pools,  subsidies,  levies  and  what 
not.  We  are  a  business  people;  so  let  us  settle 
the  matter  in  a  business-like  way,  by  appointing  a 


body  of  mutually  trusted  public  men  to  hear  arguments 
on  every  point,  and  form  an  opinion  which  will  lead  to 
an  amicable  and  honourable  settlement.  The  forces 
of  Labour  are  with  us  in  this,  that  they  want  a  fair 
deal  all  round.  In  no  other  way  can  we  have  peace  and 
prosperity. 

One  danger  remains,  and  a  serious  one.  We  do  not 
call  up  the  Reserves  or  enroll  Special  Service  Corps 
without  cause.  Troops  were  not  wanted  for  use 
against  the  miners,  or  the  men  of  any  other  trade  union, 
but  for  coping  with  a  possible  contingency,  dangerous 
alike  to  all.  Undoubtedly  there  are  in  our  midst  those 
who  would  take  advantage  of  our  economic  condition 
to  promote  strife  and  dissension,  and  create  a  position 
favourable  to  the  furtherance  of  their  selfish  aims.  Ex¬ 
tremists,  Bolsheviks,  Communists — call  them  what  you 
like — they  are  a  danger  to  the  public  safety  at  such  a 
time  as  this.  All  should  combine  to  exterminate  these 
pests,  irresponsible  as  they  are,  with  nothing  to  lose, 
and  everything  to  gain  by  stirring  up  trouble  and  dis¬ 
cord.  Labour  leaders  know  the  danger  and,  fortun¬ 
ately,  they  are  not  unmindful  of  it.  Society  demands 
that  the  continuance  of  the  plots  against  its  welfare 
should  be  stopped.  The  offenders,  for  the  most  part 
aliens,  are,  or  should  be,  known  to  the  authorities, 
who  must  deal  with  them  summarily  by  deportation  or 
punishment. 

The  Prime  Minister  meets  M.  Briand  to-day  at 
Lympne,  Sir  Philip  Sassoon’s  country  house  in  Kent. 
We  regret  extremely  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not 
select  another  rendezvous.  Surely  there  is  sufficient 
official  accommodation  throughout  the  country  for  such 
meetings  as  these;  and  if  nearness  to  the  French  coast 
is  an  attraction,  why  not  moor  the  palatial  Admiralty 
yacht  Enchantress  in  Dover  Roads?  She  has  been 
fitted  out  at  great  expense,  and  might  be  put  to  some 
useful  purpose.  The  main  objection,  however,  to 
Lympne  is  not  that  it  is  a  private  residence,  but  that  it 
belongs  to  Sir  Philip  Sassoon.  We  are  not  among  the 
scaremongers  who  see  in  every  Jew  a  possible  traitor, 
or  a  veracious  document  in  the  protocols  of  the  Elders 
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of  Zion;  but  we  cannot  blink  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  who  believe  in  both  possibilities,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  English  Jews,  it  would  be  well  if  the  Prime 
Minister  and  some  of  his  colleagues  were  more  circum¬ 
spect.  There  is  a  strong  anti-Jewish  feeling  in  some 
sections  of  the  public  to-day,  as  there  always  is  in  every 
war  period,  and  in  these  days  of  nerves  it  should  have 
as  little  as  possible  to  feed  on.  These  flame-fanners 
might  remember  that  it  was  the  late  King  Edward  who 
first  made  extensive  use  of  Jewish  hospitality,  and  in 
spite  of  Colonel  Repington’s  caustic  comments  on  the 
private  opinion  of  their  guests,  the  lavish  entertain¬ 
ments  of  rich  Jews  in  this  country  are  still  largely 
patronised.  We  suspect  the  Jews  of  nothing  more  than 
of  exercising  their  agile  brains  for  preferment  and  the 
gaining  of  riches,  also  the  parading  of  these  prized 
possessions;  but  the  ignorant  fanatic  sees  in  them  a 
veritable  serpent  in  the  grass.  English  Jews  would 
prefer  a  little  less  publicity  than  they  are  receiving, 
and  this  might  well  be  accorded  them. 

The  clever  German  is  out  for  terms — his  own  terms. 
He  would  have  us  employ  him  to  reconstruct  devas¬ 
tated  France;  he  would  even  have  us  in  partnership, 
so  that  his  industry  might  repay  us  as  partners,  and 
not  as  creditors.  The  idea  is  cute,  yet  might  be  more 
feasible  and  even  profitable  than  the  forcible  collection 
of  debt.  France  cannot  destroy  industrial  Germany  by 
force,  and  it  would  be  to  our  disadvantage  if  she 
could.  We  must  not  forget  this,  and  we  cannot  afford 
the  sacrifice  to  sentiment  which  France  is  willing  to 
make.-  We  have  done  much  for  France;  let  her  be 
reasonable  in  her  demands,  and  not  press  unduly  her 
claim  for  a  debt  which  may  become  a  costly  asset. 

How  the  German  trader  would  meet  the  50  per  cent, 
reparation  tax  was  quickly  demonstrated  to  us.  The 
modus  operandi  is  simple,  yet  fatal  to  the  idea  that  the 
indemnity  will  be  collected  in  any  such  form.  A  re¬ 
cent  order  from  a  British  agent  drew  a  pro  forma  in¬ 
voice  in  reply,  for  the  full  amount  charged  in  Germany, 
leaving  him  to  get  from  his  buyer  the  50  per  cent,  as 
well  as  the  exchange  taxes  demanded.  Thus  the  Ger¬ 
man  manufacturer  or  trader  gets  his  own  price,  and  the 
British  buyer  pays  the  50  per  cent,  and  other  taxes — 
in  other  words,  the  indemnity  due  from  Germany.  This 
is  as  we  anticipated.  The  tax  has  reduced  Germany’s 
output,  but  it  has  brought  us  neither  money  nor  trad¬ 
ing  benefit. 

There  is  a  rising  tide  of  opposition  to  the  Revenue 
Bill  now  before  Parliament,  and  it  is  well  that  the  public 
should  be  aroused  to  the  knowledge  that  it  is  a  real 
danger  to  their  rights.  The  threatened  piomotion  of 
the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  is  but  another  bureaucratic  en¬ 
croachment.  The  removal  of  the  present  Commis¬ 
sioners  would  leave  taxpayers  helpless  in  the  maze  of 
taxation  formalities  and  conditions,  without  disinter¬ 
ested  advisers,  and  at  the  mercy  of  officials  armed  with 
powers  to  deal  summarily  with  their  unhappy  victims. 
In  all  conscience,  the  dogmatic  bureaucrat  is  already 
sufficiently  powerful.  Surely  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son  was  inspired  when  he  wrote  : — 

Well,  this  golden  age  of  which  we  are  speaking 
will  be  the  golden  age  of  officials.  In  all  our  concerns 
it  will  be  their  beloved  duty  to  meddle;  with  what 
tact,  with  what  obliging  words,  analogy  will  aid  us  to 
imagine.  .  .  .  Our  legislation  grows  authori¬ 

tative,  grows  philanthropical,  bristles  with  new 
duties  and  new  penalties,  and  casts  a  spawn  of  in¬ 
spectors,  who  now  begin,  notebook  in  hand,  to 
darken  the  face  of  England.” 

We  have  always  maintained  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  pension  Dr.  Addison  than  to  keep  him  in  office. 
Apparently  our  advice  has  been  taken  ;  but  we  have  a 
strong  objection  to  the  “  Minister  without  Portfolio.” 
Either  a  man  has  a  job,  or  he  hasn’t.  During  the  war 
crisis  the  Cabinet  needed,  and  had,  the  counsel  of 
Ministers  without  portfolios,  but  there  is  no  occasion 
for  such  irregularity  now.  The  late  Minister  of  Health 
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was  once  useful  to  the  Prime  Minister,  but  surely  he 
has  already  been  well  rewarded  at  the  country’s  ex¬ 
pense.  According  to  a  Civil  Service  Supplementary 
Estimate,  Dr.  Addison  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  ^5,000, 
and  two  well-paid  secretaries  are  attached  to  him.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  someone  is  attached  to  him;  we 
never  pretended  to  be  so,  and  still  less  are  we  now. 
Surely  a  retiring  allowance  and  a  good  panel  practice 
would  have  been  sufficient  from  an  over-burdened 
Treasury. 

To  the  Prime  Minister’s  argument  that  no  business 
concern  could  pay  wages  which  did  not  allow  of  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit,  one  of  the  miners’  spokes¬ 
men  made  the  pertinent  reply  that  a  nation  which 
showed  a  deficit  in  its  working  was  not  justified  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  remuneration  of  its  employees,  to  wit,  the  Civil 
Servants.  The  salaries  now  paid  in  the  higher  posts 
of  our  swollen  Civil  Service  are  extravagant.  Estimate 
after  estimate  reveals  this  fact;  but  on  Thursday  Sir 
Alfred  Mond  announced  that  if  the  men  were  not  well 
paid,  they  would  ‘‘go  into  the  City.”  Surely  the 
former  First  Commissioner  of  W’orks  has  not  lately 
been  in  that  part  of  the  world?  It  was  left  to  the  new 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  offer  the  only 
plausible  justification  for  the  high  salaries  now  pre¬ 
vailing  in  and  about  Whitehall.  There  must  be  prizes 
in  the  profession,  he  said,  if  young  men  of  ability  are 
to  be  attracted  to  the  public  service.  By  all  means  : 
but  let  it  not  be  all  prizes  and  no  blanks.  The  raising 
of  officials’  salaries  at  the  present  time  savours  of  palm 
oil. 

The  Air  Services  Appropriation  Account  for  1919- 
1920  lies  before  us,  with  accompanying  strong  com¬ 
ments  from  the  Auditor-General  on  the  laxity  displayed 
in  the  handling  of  expenditure.  Balances  irrecoverable 
and  claims  abandoned  amount  to  nearly  half  a  million, 
while  theft  and  gross  neglect  account  for  over  £73,000. 
But  is  it  of  any  use  to  write  further  of  such  affairs? 
Not  one  single  culprit  is  mentioned  by  name,  although 
many  must  be  known.  The  contractors  are  at  it  again 
with  a  vengeance;  but  of  what  avail  is  protest  or  com¬ 
ment?  The  flying  officers  and  men  were  wonderful, 
but  the  Air  administration  department  for  materials 
appears  to  have  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  Air 
Ministry  apparently  attracted  a  questionable  type  of 
man,  and  there  are  many  who  should  be  under  lock  and 
key.  But  we  never  do  such  things.  The  tired  soldier 
who  slept  on  duty  might  be  shot;  but  the  contract 
“  wanglers  ”  and  bunglers  go  scot-free,  with  pips  and 
honours.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  one  of  these  dis¬ 
honest  officers  being  punished.  Were  it  not  for  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  and  such  reports  as  this,  one  might 
imagine  that  there  were  none. 

The  suppression  of  independent  reports  is  becoming 
a  habit  with  our  bureaucratic  Government.  We  have 
already  referred  to  Captain  Harper’s  report  on  the 
Battle  of  Jutland.  The  public  have  not  seen  that,  nor 
have  they  seen  the  Strickland  report  on  the  Cork  burn¬ 
ings.  According  to  Lord  Lamington,  there  is  yet 
another  suppressed,  the  Report  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  political  position  of  Palestine.  He 
accuses  the  Government  of  ignoring  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  withholding  a  report 
drawn  up  on  the  subject  by  an  independent  American 
commission.  ■  This  report  embodies  a  wish  that  there 
should  be  some  restriction  on  the  Jewish  immigration 
to  Palestine.  Lord  Sydenham  also  warned  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  there  will  be  trouble  in  Palestine,  if  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  Jewish  domination  is  attempted.  This  view 
is  ours,  and  we  would  point  out,  further,  that  this 
country  has  no  intention  of  backing  Jewish  domination 
in  Palestine,  whatever  private  agreements  and  under¬ 
standings  may  have  been  arrived  at.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  Arab  population  if  their  rights 
were  jeopardised  under  any  pretext.  The  minor  role 
played  by  the  Jordan  Highlanders,  under  Lord  Allenby, 
against  the  Turks  does  not  justify  the  preferment  of  a 
Jewish  community  under  Sir  Herbert  Samuel. 
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There  is  evidence  that  the  people  of  Australia  are 
more  keenly  alive  to  the  wider  needs  of  their  country 
than  they  were,  both  as  to  finance,  population  and  pro¬ 
tection.  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  has  made  a  statement 
which  is  more  interesting  for  what  it  does  not  say  than 
what  it  does.  It  is  evident  that  Australia  feels  her  posi¬ 
tion  as  an  outpost  of  the  Empire,  and  desires  a  strong 
navy  in  the  Pacific.  According  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes, 
there  is  no  anxiety  regarding  Japan ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  other  conceivable  nation  from  which  any¬ 
thing  is  to  be  feared,  and  Australia’s  strongly  main¬ 
tained  policy  of  a  white  man’s  country  will  always 
demand  a  strong  navy.  Again,  Labour  politicians 
have  striven  hard  to  prevent  immigration,  both  from 
this  and  from  other  countries,  with  the  obvious  inten¬ 
tion  of  maintaining  high  wages.  This  policy  has  created 
a  high  cost  of  living,  and  retards  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  wonderful  country ;  so  there  is  now  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  encourage  immigration.  As  tampering  with  the 
Crown  leases  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  has 
created  a  shyness  on  the  part  of  investors  towards  Aus¬ 
tralian  securities,  an  effort  is  now  to  be  made  to  induce 
the  importation  of  money  for  the  financing  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  schemes  which  await  development. 

The  new  Archbishop  of  Melbourne  just  appointed  is 
Archdeacon  Cody,  a  Canadian  who  belongs  to  Toronto 
and  has  been  a  Minister  of  Education  in  his  own 
country,  but  has,  we  believe,  no  Australian  connec¬ 
tions.  The  appointment  shows  unusual  enterprise, 
such  as  would  hardly  be  ventured  in  this  country.  In 
Australia,  however,  the  Crown  does  not  appoint,  as  it 
does  here,  but  a  Board  of  Electors.  This  system  seems 
distinctly  preferable  to  the  judgment  of  a  Premier  who 
may  have  no  views  on  the  subject  worth  considering. 
When  Queen  Victoria  was  alive,  the  Crown  was  a  real 
influence  in  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  Gladstone, 
as  a  kind  of  lay  bishop  himself,  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  subject.  Such  keenness  in  the  political  world  is 
now  rare.  But  appointments,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  if 
they  make  the  judicious  grieve,  at  least  make  the 
cynical  smile. 

Yet  another  ready  pen  tells  us  the  story  of  our 
naval  battle.  The  one  version  we  all  want  to 
read  is  safe  under  lock  and  key  in  the  archives  of  the 
Admiralty — Captain  Harper’s  report,  based  on  all 
available  documents  and  evidence — but  Mr.  Filson 
Young  gives  us  his  in  the  Times — to  be  published  later 
in  book  form.  Why  he  should  do  so  we  cannot  ima¬ 
gine,  for  although  the  title  ‘  Some  Sea-War  Secrets  ’ 
promises  much,  there  is  nothing  that  we  did  not  already 
know.  Mr.  Filson  Young,  however,  gives  us  Admiral 
Beatty’s  original  Dogger  Bank  dispatch,  and  shows 
where  it  was  doctored  at  Whitehall.  Out  of  thirty 
paragraphs  which  this  dispatch  contained  only  four 
were  unaltered.  It  is  obvious  that  the  author  would 
do  Admiral  Beatty  a  good  turn — it  was  from  the  Lion 
that  he  saw  the  little  that  he  did  see — and  he  overflows 
with  hero-worship. 

“  Unfortunately  the  combination  of  coolness  and  restraint  with 
his  natural  daring  was  not  common.  There  were  other  leaders 
who  had  daring  as  great  as  his,  and  others  who  had  caution  equal 
to  his ;  but  there  were  none,  among  those  who  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  proving  their  qualities,  that  had  both  in  anything  like 
the  degree  that  he  had.  What  might  have  been  foolhardy  in 
others  was  perfectly  safe  with  him,  because  he  knew  and  cal¬ 
culated  all  the  risks  and  either  took  them  or  refused  them. 
There  is  something  tragic  in  the  thought  that  here,  as  on  a  later 
and  even  greater  occasion,  we  were  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  this 
steel-bright,  steel-hard  genius  for  battle.  In  each  case  everything 
was  done,  and  rightly  done.  ...” 

Overdone,  we  should  say. 

Elsewhere  we  publish  a  letter  from  Rear-Admiral 
Hopwood,  General  Secretary  of  the  Navy  League,  in 
which  he  gives  the  facts  regarding  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  his  organisation  and  1  Sea  Pie.’  We  have 
always  appreciated  the  work  of  the  Navy  League, 
though,  frankly,  we  were  not  cognisant  of  its  charitable 
activities.  However,  our  concern  is  with  ‘  Sea  Pie.' 
Rear-Admiral  Hopwood  tells  us  that  £1,000  was  con- 
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tiibuted  to  his  funds  by  Sea  Pie,  Ltd.,  in  July,  1917. 
Messrs.  Drake,  Son,  &  Parton,  writing  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Keliher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  our  issue  of  26  March, 
mention  a  further  sum  of  £264  8s.  9d.  paid  in  July, 
1918;  but  we  take  it  the  omission  is  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  our  correspondent.  We  have  examined  the  re¬ 
port  to  which  we  are  referred,  but  while  noting  the 
work  and  statistics  of  the  various  committees,  we  can¬ 
not  find  mention  of  the  contributions  of  Sea  Pie,  Ltd., 
either  in  the  text,  or  in  the  cash  account.  In  fairness 
to  the  authors  and  artists  who  contributed  to  ‘  Sea- 
Pie,’  and  to  the  public  who  purchased  it,  some  refer¬ 
ence  might  have  been  made.  The  contributions  are 
doubtless  “  lumped  ”  in  the  total,  but  that  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  an  account  of  separate  fact  and  figure. 
Apart  from  all  that,  however,  we  still  fail  to  see  how 
‘  Sea  Pie  ’  became  Sea  Pie,  Ltd.,  and  was  obliged  to 
dispose  of  its  profits  through  intermediaries. 

Mile.  Cecile  Sorel  has  claimed  10,000  francs  dam¬ 
ages  at  law  for  a  caricature  of  herself,  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  des  Humoristes.  It  is  apparently  so  cruel  an  at¬ 
tack  on  an  actress  as  to  be  libellous.  The  Salon  au¬ 
thorities  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  put  the  carica¬ 
ture  in  a  centre  position  in  the  main  room,  with  details 
of  the  legal  process  beneath  it.  Thereupon  the  actress 
has  not  waited  for  legal  redress,  but  has  broken  with  a 
protesting  fist  the  glass  which  covers  it,  and  announced 
the  loss  in  the  process  of  a  valuable  ruby,  which  turned 
up  after  all  somewhere  else.  All  concerned  ought  to 
be  pleased;  for  the  Salon,  the  perpetrator  of  the  por- 
tiait,  M.  Bib,  and  the  actress  appear  to  have  attained 
the  maximum  of  advertisement.  We  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  more  effective  violence  in  this  country — if, 
say,  one  of  the  Labour  leaders  who  is  not  so  like  a 
Greek  god  as  Mr.  Hodges  finds  himself  misinterpreted 
at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  “  Nameless  ”  exhibition  of  modern  pictures,  to 
be  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  May,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Burlington  Magazine,’ 
promises  to  be  an  amusing  venture,  and  should  en¬ 
courage  the  appreciation  of  art  for  its  merit  only,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  current  reputation.  The  names  of 
the  artists  will  be  kept  secret  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  exhibition,  in  order  that  the  pictures  may  for  once 
be  seen  and  judged  “  perfecly  fairly  by  critic,  by  pur¬ 
chaser  and  by  anybody  from-  the  street.”  No  doubt 
some  salutary  discomfiture  will  await  the  artistic 
snob,  whether  he  is  to  be  found  among  the  critics,  the 
public,  or  the  artists  themselves.  But  we  foresee, 
among  critics  and  public,  a  certain  caution,  a  fear  of 
backing  the  wrong  horse,  instead  of  the  frank  approach 
which  is  desirable.  Besides,  in  any  exhibition  of 
modern  ait  we  have  only  to  go  round  without  a  cata¬ 
logue  to  realise  that,  though  our  confidence  in  our  own 
knowledge  may  often  be  shaken,  a  large  portion  of  the 
pictures  may  be  recognised,  by  anyone  who  frequents 
the  galleries,  as  the  work  of  particular  artists  or  of 
familiar  schools;  so  that  we  cannot  free  ourselves,  by 
a  mere  suppression  of  names,  from  pre-conceived  ideas 
and  accumulated  memories.  Only  the  perfectly 
ignorant  will  be  perfectly  unbiassed,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  visit  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  or  to  benefit 
greatly,  if  they  do. 

Cigar  merchants  manifest  a  desire  to  sell  cigars  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  anticipating,  as  they  must,  a  re¬ 
duced  taxation  in  the  new  Budget.  The  tax  has 
proved  a  signal  failure.  It  has  brought  distress  to 
Cuba,  and  privation  to  men  of  modest  means  who  en¬ 
joy  good  tobacco,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price  for  it.  Why  should  cigars  be  so  taxed?  They 
are  less  harmful  than  the  much-affected  and  costly 
cigarette,  and  the  import  would  provide  a  large  revenue, 
if  their  price  bore  some  relation  to  their  value.  There 
is  nothing  more  soothing  to  ragged  nerves  than  a 
Havana  cigar,  and  goodness  knows,  we  want  some 
soothing  these  days. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND? 

SCOTT  says  somewhere,  with  the  telling-  power 
of  characterisation  which  only  imagination  can 
give,  that  a  man  never  sinks  to  any  such  depth 
ot  degradation  as  when  he  falls  under  the  passion 
of  groundless  fear.  If  this  is  true  of  an  individual,  it 
is  equally  true  of  a  nation,  and  in  each  case  it  calls 
equally  for  the  exertion  of  a  self-respecting  struggle 
against  the  malign  influence.  Are  we  always  suffi¬ 
ciently  on  the  watch  against  the  symptoms  of  such 
national  decadence? 

It  has  almost  become  a  commonplace  now,  that  we 
are  living  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  that  at  any 
moment  the  horrors  of  Bolshevik  Russia  may  come 
upon  us  with  the  rush  of  an  avalanche.  The  Cassandras 
who  repeat  such  threatenings  make  the  usual  specious 
claims  to  prudent  anticipation,  and  almost  congratu¬ 
late  themselves  on  their  superiority  to  their  purblind 
fellow-citizens,  who  go  on  with  their  business,  and 
order  their  lives  otherwise  than  undfer  the  influence  of 
besetting  alarm.  They  seem  to  think  that  they  are 
discounting  the  future  by  their  foresight,  and  they  deck 
their  poltroonery  under  the  fine  title  of  prudence. 

It  never  seems  to  strike  them  that  they  are  egregious 
calumniators  of  their  own  country.  Have  they  for¬ 
gotten  all  its  past?  Have  they  lost  all  faith  in  its 
essential  qualities?  If  they  truly  believe  that  they  are 
really  living  amidst  a  mass  of  swarming  savagery,  what 
can  they  find  to  be  the  worth  of  that  delusive  reign  of 
order,  the  break-up  of  which  is  their  constant  night¬ 
mare  ?  Can  they  recall  in  the  past  of  our  nation  epochs 
in  which  triumphant  barbarism  and  cruelty  have  burst 
out  in  resistless  fury,  and  submerged  all  the  long- 
drawn  inheritance  of  national  character,  and  main¬ 
tained  themselves  unconquered  against  all  the  deeply 
planted  elements  of  law  and  order?  That  such  out¬ 
bursts  should  recur  occasionally,  and  have  a  brief  day 
of  spectacular  and  arrogant  domination,  is  inevit¬ 
able.  We  cannot  prevent  the  fury  of  the  madman  run¬ 
ning  amok,  or  the  blood-thirsty  cruelty  of  the  des¬ 
perate  criminal.  We  must  meet  both  steadily,  and 
crush  them  with  all  the  drastic  speed  and  ruthlessness 
which  steady  nerves  secure  to  us.  The  struggle  may 
be  fierce,  but  it  will  be  short.  We  do  not,  if  we  call 
ourselves  men,  live  in  perpetual  nervousness  of  the 
outbreak  which  will  come  when  it  chooses,  and  will  col¬ 
lapse  according  to  the  strength  of  the  blow  with  which 
we  are  prepared  to  counter  it.  Life  would  be  intoler¬ 
able,  if  we  wasted  it,  as  individuals,  in  useless  prog¬ 
nostication  of  disaster.  If  we  are  to  lead  our  life  as 
a  nation,  haunted  by  the  nightmare  of  revolution,  then 
national  life  is  nothing  but  a  cowardly  frenzy,  and 
national  character  a  baseless  fabric  of  delusion. 

Has  that  national  character  been  nursed  by  cen¬ 
turies  of  despotism,  that  we  should  be  ready,  like  a 
nation  of  slaves,  to  use  a  sudden  gain  of  freedom  in  an 
orgy  of  furious  and  bloodthirsty  cruelty?  Are  the 
forces  of  order  in  this  country  resting  upon  a  founda¬ 
tion  so  rotten  and  insecure  that  they  are  to  be  swept 
away  by  any  such  outburst,  and  that  we  are  to  live  in 
perpetual  fear  of  submergence,  and  drag  on  a  worth¬ 
less  life  upon  mere  sufferance?  If  this  is  all  we  gain 
out  of  a  semblance  of  hollow  security,  better  let  it  be 
swept  away  once  for  all,  and  let  us  build  a  sounder  life 
out  of  the  ruins. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  craven  spirit  that  makes 
these  prophets  of  revolution  hug  their  self-created 
terrors  as  signs  of  perspicacity,  has  it  never  occurred 
to  fhem  that  there  are  two  causes  which  might  suggest 
an  alleviation  of  their  fears?  If  we  are  doomed  to  live 
in  perpetual  dread  of  bloody  revolution,  may  it  not  be 
well  to  ask,  What  will  that  revolution  accomplish? 
Presumably  the  structure  of  society  is  so  faulty,  and 
its  arrangements  are  so  palpably  unjust,  that  sweep¬ 
ing  change  is  necessary.  But  at  what  point  in  the 
ever-changing  kaleidoscope  of  social  arrangements  are 
we  to  fix  the  culmination  of  injustice?  If  these  ar¬ 
rangements  were  unjust  and  one-sided  a  generation 
ago — a  decade  ago — even  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war,  do  they  in  their  present  state  bear 
the  smallest  resemblance  to  these — now  remote — 


periods?  Were  the  landed  classes  possessed  of  special 
privileges  twenty  years  ago,  and,  if  so,  which  of  these 
remain  to  justify  the  drastic  remedy  of  violent  revolu¬ 
tion  ?  The  landed  interest  has  virtually  ended  and 
left  not  a  wrack  of  power  and  privilege  to  mark  its 
place,  or  to  be  the  aim  of  the  revolutionary  marksman. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  years  until  the  possession  of  land 
must  be  separated  from  authority  and  consideration, 
and  become  either  a  plaything  of  the  new  rich,  or  a 
new  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  grinding  usurer.  Or  had 
the  professional  class  any  compacts  that  told  in  their 
favour,  any  corners  of  life  which  they  had  made  their 
own,  and  which  gave  them  the  rest  and  seclusion,  and 
the  priceless  independence,  which  sweetened  existence? 
Have  they  not  been  effectively  driven  out  of  all  such 
secluded  nooks  by  those  who  preach  the  gospel  of  pure 
selfishness  and  money  greed?  Is  any  Bolshevist  out¬ 
break  necessary  to  teach  men  that  only  the  husks  of  life 
are  to  be  the  inheritance  of  those  who  are  quixotic 
enough  to  think  the  ideals  of  professional  independ¬ 
ence  worth  pursuing? 

Revolution  by  sabotage  and  carnage  has  never 
flourished  on  English  soil.  It  has  always  proved 
quickly  nauseating  to  the  English  appetite.  The 
national  temperament  is  phlegmatic  enough  to  await 
it  without  hysterical  agitation,  and  pugnacious  enough 
to  apply  to  it  all  the  needful  ruthlessness  of  reprisals. 
Those  who  have  for  more  than  a  generation  been 
preaching  the  pure  gospel  of  unmitigated  selfishness 
and  who  have  enthroned  the  idol  of  material  well-being 
as  Supreme  God,  have  really  little  left  to  fight  about. 
The  elements  in  the  nation  which  reverenced  her  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  loved  her  traditions — that  is  to  say  the 
Landed  and  Professional  classes — have  been  driven 
out  of  power,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  counted  as  other 
than  negligible  quantities.  The  revolutionaries  would 
waste  their  time,  their  labour,  and  their  ammunition, 
if  they  sharpened  the  guillotine  and  constructed  bombs 
for  the  destruction  of  classes  which  were  once  supposed 
to  tyrannize  over  them,  and  which  are  now  thankful 
to  be  left  alone  in  obscurity  and  poverty. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  may  help  still 
further  to  assuage  these  prevalent  fears.  Revolu¬ 
tionaries  do  not,  if  they  can  help  it,  war  upon  them¬ 
selves.  We  are  accustomed  to  assume  that  the  war  on 
society  must  come  from  the  wage-earners  :  from  the 
patient  toilers  to  whom  the  comforts  of  life  are  denied, 
and  who  have  learned  patiently  to  tolerate  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  other  classes.  At.  last  their  patience  becomes 
worn  out,  their  material  instinct  emancipates  itself; 
and  they  seek  a  place  in  the  light,  a  share  of  the  good 
things  of  the  world. 

But  what  if  it  is  precisely  this  class  which  is  now 
privileged  by  law;  which  sees  the  law  prostituted  to 
provide  defences  for  its  own  greed  and  tyranny  :  which 
claims  the  right  to  dictate  to  a  nation  the  fundamental 
conditions  on  which  all  commerce  and  industry  shall  be 
conducted  :  which  contrives  under  the  aegis  of  the 
law  to  prescribe  the  political  course  which  the  nation 
is  to  follow  in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  a  single 
class  of  workers;  which  makes  a  bold  and  successful 
bid  for  a  full  share  of  profits;  and  which,  after 
securing  this,  insists  further  that  it  shall  be  secured, 
at  the  expense  of  other  classes,  from  the  burden  of  edu¬ 
cating  and  feeding  its  children,  of  providing  for  its 
old  age,  of  laying  by  for  unemployment?  If  the  class 
from  which  revolution  is  to  emanate  is  buttressed  in 
these  privileges,  has  it  not  more  to  lose  tharv  to  gain 
by  revolution  ?  May  not  this  single  consideration  serve 
to  soothe  some  of  the  craven  fears  of  our  trembling 
foreboders,  who  see  behind  each  new  Labour  wrangle 
the  fiery  torch,  the  blood-stained  dagger,  and  the  dis¬ 
hevelled  locks,  of  the  Revolutionary  Fury? 

SCIENCE  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 

REAT  should  be  the  joy  of  the  uninstructed 
multitude  on  those  rare  occasions  when  results 
reached  through  the  exercise  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  observation  and  common  sense  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  verdict  of  science.  Einstein’s  abolition 
ot  infinity  might  possibly  rank  as  such  an  occasion.  Are 
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we  not  all  secretly  convinced  that,  given  free  license  to 
explore  the  material  universe,  we  should  some  time 
come  to  an  end  of  it?  This,  to  be  sure,  may  not  be,  and 
probably  is  not,  what  Einstein  means.  Perhaps  then 
it  is  safer  to  fall  back  upon  the  less  sensational  instance 
provided  by  Professor  Henri  Leon’s  recent  statement 
that,  while  four  per  cent,  of  our  male  population  suffer 
from  colour  blindness,  only  one-half  per  cent,  of  the 
female  population  is  so  affected.  It  is,  we  think,  a 
fact  that  though  most  of  us  can  point  to  at  least  one 
male  acquaintance  who  suffers  from  this  disability,  we 
should  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  female  similarly 
afflicted.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  explanation  to 
which  Professor  Leon  has  tentatively  given  his  sanc¬ 
tion  had  already  suggested  itself  to  the  non-scientific 
observer.  Women’s  eyes,  he  says,  have  through  the 
medium  of  dress  been  trained  to  colour  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Obviously  this  does  not  hold  good  of  men.  In 
support  of  his  theory  he  tells  us  that  Quakers  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  colour-blindness,  owing  to  the 
monotonous  hue  of  their  garments— the  drabs  and 
greys  and  dove-colours  which  are  now  scarcely  more 
than  a  tradition.  As  confirmatory  evidence  we  may 
remark  that  a  certain  unskilfulness  in  dancing,  ascribed 
in  like  manner  to  an  abstinence  from  that  art  lasting 
over  two  centuries,  was  a  source  of  regret  to  many 
young  Quakers  about  thirty  years  ago.  A  like  pheno¬ 
menon  occurs,  it  would  seem,  among  the  Jews.  But 
here  the  cause  can  scarcely  be  the  same. 

A  feminist  might  discern  in  this  hypothesis  a  fresh 
ground  for  asserting  the  superiority  of  women,  and 
their  obvious  fitness  for  at  least  one  calling  from  which 
in  the  past  they  have  been  jealously  excluded.  For  is 
it  not  notorious  that  railway  accidents  have  often  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  signalman’s  inability  to  distinguish 
red  from  green?  We  prefer  to  take  Professor  Leon’s 
pronouncement  as  the  basis  of  a  plea  for  sex-equality 
on  slightly  different  lines.  We  would  ask  why  the 
small  boy  should  be  obliged  from  earliest  infancy  to 
mortify  this  natural  longing  for  beauty  in  his  personal 
attire."'  Of  beauty  the  baby  mind  has  little  or  no  con¬ 
ception,  apart  from  colour;  and  in  this  respect  the 
normal  boy  differs  not  at  all  from  the  normal  girl.  A 
red  rose,  or  better  still,  a  peony,  will  excite  the  same 
impulse  of  acquisitiveness  in  infants  of  both  sexes;  and 
for  a  boy  too  young  to  talk,  a  crimson  sash  is  as  much 
a  source  of  pride  as  for  his  sister.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  the  little  actor  is  so  soon  made  to  learn  another 
part.  Convention  lays  her  baleful  hand  upon  him  long 
before  he  leaves  the  nursery.  The  catchword  “  a 
regular  boy,”  supplemented  perhaps  by  the  deeper 
infamy  of  “  only  fit  for  girls,”  is  impressed  upon  his 
imagination,  till  he  actually  comes  (at  the  cost  of  what 
inward  agonies  who  shall  tell?)  to  assume,  and  perhaps 
to  feel,  pride  in  a  costume  which  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  atone  for  its  negation  of  colour  by  perfection  in  form. 
It  is  instructive  to  compare  what  we  may  describe  as 
the  apotheosis  of  that  costume — the  Eton  jacket,  big 
collar  and  top  hat — with  the  uniform  of  the  Charitable 
Grinders — the  “  nice  warm  blue  baize  tailed  coat  and 
cap,  turned  up  with  orange-coloured  binding,  the  red 
worsted  stockings,  and  very  strong  leather  small¬ 
clothes.”  What  a  feast  of  colour  denied  to  the  duke’s 
son,  was  lavished  on  the  cook’s  (or  to  be  exact,  the 
nurse’s)  son  !  And  the  Eton  jacket  is  hideously  deficient 
as  a  ”  British  warm.”  It  has  put  some  delicate  boys 
well  on  the  w’ay  to  pneumonia. 

In  the  days,  for  example,  of  Prince  Rupert  and  his 
cavaliers,  to  be  “  brave  ”  was  not  considered  incom¬ 
patible  with  being  manly.  That  there  were  almost  as 
strong  objections  to  their  ruby  velvet  and  point  lace  as 
to  their  flowing  curls,  is  undeniable.  For  military 
service,  as  for  ordinary  workaday  life,  utility'  must  be 
the  first  consideration.  But  in  the  choice"  of  festal 
attire,  might  not  other  motives  be  allowed  a  share? 

If  the  Professor’s  hypothesis  be  correct,  the  greater 
masculine  tendency  to  colour-blindness  must  date  from 
little  more  than  a  century  back.  Jane  Austen’s  famous 
dictum,  that  woman  is  fine  for  her  own  satisfaction  only, 
marks  the  difference  from  days  when  Lovelace  could 
render  an  account  of  every’  detail  in  Clarissa’s  toilette 
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One  ground  of  sympathy  between  the  sexes  was  cer¬ 
tainly  abolished  by  the  change,  which  took,  however, 
some  time  to  become  a  fixed  convention.  Even  so  late 
as  the  publication  of  1  Pelham,’  black  evening  coats 
seem  to  have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
the  average  man  preferring  green,  blue,  or  brown.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  allusions  to 
an  inability  for  distinguishing  between  colours  ean  be 
found  in  literature  of  an  earlier  period. 

CONRAD  ON  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

ANYTHING  approaching  autobiography  from  a 
great  writer  is  exciting.*  “  This  volume,” 
says  Mr.  Conrad,  “is  as  near  as  I  shall  ever 
come  to  deshabille  in  public,”  and  like  many  other 
writers  estimating  their  own  work,  he  is  pro¬ 
foundly  deceived.  For  let  us  suppose  that  he  means  by 
the  French  word — supplemented  by  the  German 
“  Schlafrock  und  Pantoffeln  ” — a  revelation  of  the  man 
Conrad  as  distinct  from,  say,  the  tender,  the  (well,  why 
not!)  immortally  delicate  creator  of  Lord  Jim.  We 
are  to  suppose  therefore  that  we  are  permitted  a  nearer 
vision  of  Mr.  Conrad  by  being  introduced  to  his  views 
on  The  Partition  of  Poland,  and  the  Board  of  Trade’s 
Regulations  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  !  Has  Mr. 
Conrad  then  deceived  us  and  posterity  all  these  years? 
Are  those  profoundly  moving  whispers  in  the  heart  that 
thrill  from  ‘  Almayer’s  Folly  ’  to  ‘  The  Arrow  of  Gold,’ 
stage  tricks,  while  all  the  time  the  real  Mr.  Conrad 
has  disdained  these  endearing  artifices,  and  has  secretly 
occupied  himself  with  the  ambitions  of  a  Civil  Servant  ! 

This  is  indeed  surprising.  Are  we  in  discussing  him 
to  forget  the  Conrad  who  is  the  very  dayspring  of 
romance,  who  more  truly  than  even  Tuan  Jim  followed 
the  dream,  then  followed  the  dream  “  ewig  usque  ad 
finem  ”?  Are  we  at  his  own  suggestion  to  bind  his 
memory  in  the  blue  paper  covers  sacred  to  H.M. 
Stationery  Office?  Shall  his  fame  be  ordered  to  be 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  share 
with  Hansard  the  dingy  immortality  of  shelves  behind 
the  Speaker’s  chair?  Let  us  answer  Mr.  Conrad’s  own 
comical  ignorance  of  himself  by  quoting  these  words 
that  preface  his  own  ‘  Youth  ’  : — 

“  But  the  Dwarf  answered  :  No,  something  human 
is  dearer  to  me  than  the  wealth  of  all  the  world.” 
We  have  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Conrad  to  camp¬ 
fires  in  the  heart  of  jungles  where  his  soul  ascends  on 
the  air  heavy  like  jungle-vapour.  Why  should  we 
concern  ourselves  with  an  essayist  trifling  now  with 
reviews,  and  now  with  current  topics?  For  these  are 
not  Conrad,  any  more  than  the  admirable  minutes  he 
no  doubt  wrote  on  the  delinquencies  and  virtues  of  the 
postal  system  are  Anthony  Trollope.  If  we  wish  to 
find  Conrad  in  undress,  full-dress,  or  fancy-dress,  we 
must  look  outside  these  fugitive  pieces  which  claim 
distinction  because  they  are  avowed  as  the  work  of  the 
author  of  ‘  Lord  Jim.’ 

Yet  in  a  sense  there  is  something  consoling  in  this 
volume.  In  attempting  to  assess  the  personality  of 
the  great  there  is  a  fear  lest  we  should  credit  them  with 
every  quality  except  that  of  usualness.  The  modest 
man  in  addressing  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
mental  habits,  say,  of  Napoleon  instinctively  assumes 
that,  whatever  were  his  springs  of  action,  they  could 
bear  no  resemblance  to  his  own.  Napoleon,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  might  have  been  a  brilliant  criminal,  but  never, 
it  is  assumed,  a  bore.  In  all  his  doings  and  sayings 
and  thinking,  he  would  be  on  horseback — preferably  a 
white  horse,  and  he  with  his  hand  in  the  bosom  of  his 
surtout. 

It  is  because  of  this  attitude  that  so  much  biography 
is  stilted  and  untrue.  The  great  d’o  all  greatly,  sin 
greatly,  love  greatly,  live  greatly,  die  greatly.  And 
all  the  time  in  the  background  an  obstinate  little  man 
quarrels  with  the  butcher  about  the  quality  of  his  meat  ! 
But  that  the  biographer  either  doesn’t  know,  or  attri¬ 
butes  to  another  man  of  the  same  name. 

Mr.  Conrad’s  biographer  (for  others  than  Mr. 
Curie  will,  we  are  assured,  arise)  will,  if  he  faithfully 
digests  this  volume,  be  spared  this  attitude.  He  will 
*  Notes  on  Life  and  Letters.  By  Joseph  Conrad.  Dent  :  9s.  net. 
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discover  that  with  some  provocation  Mr.  Conrad  might 
wiite  a  letter  to  the  Times,  and  with  a  great  deal  sign 
himself  “  Lover  of  Justice.”  Not  always  does  his 
magical  spirit  busy  itself  with  huge  dreams.  Sometimes 
he  sits  at  a  desk,  it  seems,  with  indignation  in  his  soul, 
and  considers  how  the  world  about  him  may  be  re¬ 
dressed.  He  may,  for  example,  be  aware  of  the  dis¬ 
gracefully  crowded  condition  of  the  Underground  Rail¬ 
ways.  He  may  hold  opinions  on  Proportional  Repre¬ 
sentation.  He  may  be  capable  of  believing  that  it  is 
time  that  Carpentier  and  Dempsey — these  elusive 
pugilists — actually  exchanged  fisticuffs.  Yes — all 
these  things  are  possible  on  the  face  of  his  political 
excursions  in  this  book. 

And  do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  The  things  of 
which  he  writes  are  not  trifling,  nor  treated  without 
dignity  or  insight.  Poland,  which  perplexed  M. 
Clemenceau,  and  whose  existence  surprised  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  is  a  fitting  theme  for  any  publicist.  The 
tragedy  of  the  Titanic  was  a  theme  that  must  have 
struck  the  heart  of  any  sailor,  and  the  sensations  of  fly¬ 
ing  must  have  intrigued  any  pedestrian.  We  do  not 
complain  that  these  things  called  forth  articles  from 
Mr.  Conrad.  We  merely  observe  that  there  was  no 
particular  reason  why  they  should  be  preserved.  Mr. 
Conrad  is  not  a  publicist;  he  is  not  a  pedestrian;  he  is 
not  even  a  sailor.  These  are  labels  given  to  persons  re¬ 
quiring  description.  We  do  not  say  of  Shakespeare 
that  he  was  good  at  bowls  (perhaps  he  wasn’t).  Shake¬ 
speare  is — in  short — Shakespeare,  and  Conrad  is  Con¬ 
rad — well  not  quite  in  the  same  way  as  Shakespeare  is 
himself,  but  not  so  incredibly  far  off  as  to  make  juxta¬ 
position  entirely  ridiculous. 

What  then  is  this  Conrad  who  has  his  opinions  on 
Poland  ?  Let  us  use  his  own  words  : — 

“  Confound  the  man  !  he  had  kicked  the  very 
earth  to  pieces.  He  was  alone,  and  I  before  him  did 
not  know  whether  I  stood  on  the  ground  or  floated 
in  the  air.”  And  of  his  language,  “  They  were 
common  everyday  words — the  familiar  vague  sounds 
exchanged  in  every  waking  day  of  life.  But  what 
of  that?  They  have  behind  them,  to  my  mind,  the 
terrific  suggestiveness  of  words  heard  in  dreams.” 

That  in  our  view  is  Conrad.  But  let  his  biographer 
remember  that  Conrad  himself  thought  he  was 
deshabilfe,  when  writing  on  Poland  ! 

LONDON’S  MUSEUM. 

AFTER  a  public  holiday  the  newspapers  usually 
give  us  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  who  have 
visited  London’s  principal  museums  and  gal¬ 
leries.  In  this  list  the  London  Museum  at  Lancaster 
House  practically  never  appears.  Londoners  and  visi¬ 
tors  to  London  will  crowd  the  National  Gallery  or  the 
museums  at  South  Kensington,  but  London’s  own 
museum — whose  treasures  are  far  more  popular  and 
more  easily  appreciated  than  are,  for  instance,  the 
paintings  in  the  National  Gallery — is  neglected  by  the 
multitude.  For  seven  years  the  London  Museum  has 
been  housed  at  Lancaster  House.  For  two  years  pre¬ 
viously  it  was  at  Kensington  Palace.  Yet  its  very 
existence  is  scarcely  known  to  the  majority  of  people  in 
London.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  popularise  the 
London  Museum  by  means  of  lectures,  etc.,  but  it  will 
only  achieve  the  popularity  it  deserves  when  Londoners 
begin  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  London  itself.  The 
London  Museum  is  neglected,  because  London  is  neg¬ 
lected,  and  while  London  remains  neglected,  we  place 
little  faith  in  artificial  efforts  to  stimulate  public  in¬ 
terest  in  its  museum.  The  important  fact  is  that  the 
museum  is  there.  The  public  will  find  it  and  visit  it, 
when  they  deserve  it,  when  they  deserve  the  name  of 
Londoners.  Our  ancestors  never  worried  about  bring¬ 
ing  the  multitude  to  view  their  treasures.  They  were 
apt  to  lock  them  up,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  by  the 
familiarity  of  the  unworthy.  This  was  a  true,  if  unde¬ 
mocratic,  instinct.  Popularity  is  apt  to  kill  beauty. 

‘  Hamlet  ’  is  injured  because  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
have  made  quotations  of  so  many  of  its  best  lines.  So 
those  who  have  laboured  to  build  up  the  London 
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Museum,  and  those  who  value  it,  have  no  cause  for 
despondency,  because  the  museum  is  not  thronged. 
They  have  done  their  duty,  or  have  found  their  plea¬ 
sure. 

Four  names  should  always  be  associated  with  the 
founding  of  the  London  Museum.  When  Lord  Har- 
court  was  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  he  devoted 
much  time  and  energy  to  collecting  the  funds  and  the 
exhibits.  Thanks  to  his  work,  London’s  museum  has 
never  cost  London  a  penny.  Lord  Harcourt’s  efforts 
were  energetically  supported  by  the  late  Sir  Laurence 
Gomme,  who  was  then  clerk  to  the  London  County 
Council.  Gomme  exercised  a  good  deal  more  power 
than  even  the  members  of  his  Council  suspected,  far 
more  than  his  successor  has  wielded.  He  was  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  student  of  London,  and  his  books  opened  a 
new  line  of  thought  for  historians.  Neither  of  these 
two  men  could  have  done  much  without  a  man  like  the 
late  Sir  Guy  Laking.  He  was  the  King’s  Armourer, 
and  became  keeper  of  the  London  Museum  at  its  foun¬ 
dation.  He  showed  real  genius  in  collecting  and  ar¬ 
ranging  the  exhibits ;  indeed,  no  museum  anywhere  is 
better  arranged.  Lastly  must  be  mentioned  Lord 
Leverhulme,  who  acquired  the  lease  of  Lancaster  (then 
Stafford)  House  and  presented  it  to  the  nation,  as  a 
home  for  the  museum.  The  house  was  built  by  Wyatt, 
the  architect  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  its  internal  deco¬ 
ration  was  so  splendid  that,  the  story  runs,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  when  visiting  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who 
lived  there,  told  her,  “  I  have  come  from  my  house  to 
your  palace.”  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  was  driven 
out  by  death  duties  and  Socialist  taxation,  but  happily 
the  Soap  King  came  to  the  rescue,  thus  giving  an 
example  to  show  a  democracy  can  sometimes  rise  to  the 
level  of  an  aristocracy  in  its  eagerness  to  11  satisfy  that 
inextinguishable  passion  of  the  soul  for  something  that 
lifts  life  away  from  prose,”  to  use  Lowell’s  words 
quoted  in  Lord  Bryce’s  new  book  on  ‘  Modern 
Democracies.  ’ 

We  have  said  that  no  city  has  a  museum  that  is 
better  arranged  than  the  London  Museum.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  chronological,  so  that  by  passing  from 
room  to  room  the  visitor,  as  it  were,  walks  through  the 
centuries  of  London’s  history.  The  Pre-historic  Room 
shows  the  rough,  natural  tools  of  London’s  earliest 
inhabitants,  tools  which  were  used  in  the  days  when 
men  could  walk  across  what  is  now  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel.  On  the  wall  there  is  an  imaginative  painting  of 
the  Thames  and  London  in  these  far-off  days,  when 
London  River  was  many  times  wider  than  it  is  now. 
In  the  Roman  Room  definite  history  begins.  Here  are 
specimens  of  pottery,  lamps,  pavement,  wine-jars  and 
numerous  other  proofs  of  the  high  standard  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  reached  by  London  during  the  Roman  occupation. 
Then  through  a  corridor  the  visitor  reaches  Saxon  and 
Norman  London,  a  London  that  had  shed  most— but, 
if  we  can  believe  Gomme ’s  theory,  not  all — of  its 
Roman  greatness  and  civic  consciousness.  The  Saxons 
were  not  city-dwellers  as  the  Romans  were,  but  the  in¬ 
vasions  of  other  conquerors  compelled  them  in  the  end 
to  restore  their  towns.  By  the  time  of  the  Norman  in¬ 
vasion  London  was  once  more  a  powerful,  self-proud 
city.  Who  else  but  the  rulers  of  a  unique  city  could 
have  compelled  the  masterful  William  to  retire  to 
Berkhampstead  in  order  to  negotiate  with  “  William 
the  Bishop  and  Godfrey  the  Portreeve  and  all  the  bur¬ 
gesses  within  London  ”? 

So  step  by  step  the  London  Museum  is  arranged 
to  take  the  visitor  through  London’s  history.  In  the 
basement  are  several  excellent  models  of  old  London 
streets  and  buildings.  There  are  Old  St.  Paul  s  in 
1560,  Cheapside  in  1580,  and  several  other  reproduc¬ 
tions’ of  the  city  that  is  no  more.  There  are  numerous 
pictures  and  photographs  of  London  buildings  that 
have  been  taken  down.  For  many  years  the  London 
County  Council,  to  its  lasting  credit,  has  been  careful 
to  photograph  buildings,  doorways,  staircases,  etc., 
of  interesting  buildings  which  have  had  to  give  way  to 
the  needs  of  modern  times.  Here,  too,  are  an  old 
velocipede,  the  window  of  a  Georgian  toy-shop  a 
model  of  a  mail-coach  of  1836,  the  Jemingham  collec- 
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tion  of  prints  of  London’s  parks,  relics  of  old  New¬ 
gate,  and  a  real  debtor’s  cell.  Note  also  the  Roman 
boat  which  was  found  when  the  site  of  the  New  County 
Hall  at  Lambeth  was  being  cleared,  and  round  which 
Gomme  in  his  enthusiasm  wove  a  good  deal  of  rather 
unconvincing  history.  The  top-floor  holds  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  exhibits  which,  happily,  are  no  longer  topical. 
They  illustrate  London  in  war  time  with  recruiting 
posters,  air-raid  signals,  and  uniforms  worn  by  women 
omnibus  conductors.  It  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  the 
much-worn  Londoner  to-day  can  convince  himself  that 
the  war  is  really  over. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  bring  a  sense  of 
shame  to  those  who  have  never  paid  a  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don’s  own  museum,.  Those  who  wish  to  derive  full 
benefit  from  such  a  visit  should  take  with  them  Mr. 
F.  J.  Harvey  Darton’s  excellent  book  ‘  The  London 
Museum.  ’  Whoever  goes  to  Lancaster  House  must, 
if  there  is  a  soul  at  all  within  him,  come  out  feeling 
glad  that  London  has  this  fine  record  of  its  life,  and 
grateful  to  those  who  laboured  to  create  it.  And  if 
he  be  a  Londoner,  he  should  there  and  then  resolve 
henceforth  to  be  interested  in  London,  and  always  to 
vote  in  a  London  Municipal  Election. 

THE  MANNERS  OF  TO-DAY. 

CCORDING  to  Emerson,  “  When  half-gods  go, 
the  gods  arrive.”  Assured  frequently  that  the 
war  has  put  out  of  date  many  of  the  institutions 
in  which  we  used  to  believe,  we  rather  wonder  what 
has  taken  their  place.  We  discover  that  several 
virtues  of  the  old-fashioned  and  commonplace  sort 
which  had  their  uses  have  disappeared  from  the  mental 
make-up  of  a  young  and  presumably  brilliant  genera¬ 
tion.  Courtesy,  punctuality,,  attention  to  engagements, 
the  mere  answering  of  a  letter — these  things  used  to 
be  expected  from  us  by  our  elders.  Now  we  arrange, 
say,  a  dinner,  to  introduce  a  young  man  to  somebody 
he  wishes  to  meet;  he  accepts  the  invitation  with  as 
much  thanks  as  the  present  generation  can  allow  itself 
to  offer;  and,  when  the  day  comes,  fails  to  appear  alto¬ 
gether.  No  apology  or  explanation  follows;  and  we 
can  only  conclude  that  a  subsequent  engagement  is  re¬ 
garded  as  more  lucrative  or  entertaining.  Or  he  simply 
forgets  about  the  whole  affair  from  lack  of  interest. 
Again,  we  ask  one  of  our  youngers  and  betters  to  do 
a  particular  thing  for  us  within  a  certain  time;  and  he 
does  it,  if  at  all,  some  weeks  later,  when  we  have  given 
up  the  prospect  of  seeing  his  work,  and  do  not  want 
it.  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  if  we  have  put  our¬ 
selves  out  to  serve  him  :  he  is  not  going  to  bother  to 
serve  us,  if  he  has  some  more  agreeable  means  of 
spending  or  wasting  his  time.  These  casual  ways  lead 
to  casualties,  and  a  man,  old  or  young,  must  be  a 
genius,  or  a  fairly  indispensable  person,  to  be  tolerated 
on  these  terms.  If  young  London  is  going  to  do  work 
in  this  way,  and  lavish  on  what  we  may  call  business 
friends  the  rudeness  commonly  confined  to'  relatives,  the 
advent  of  the  New  Zealander  who  is  going  to  gaze  on 
the  ruins  of  London  will  be  sensibly  accelerated.  Some 
attention  to  the  claims  of  age  and  experience  might  pay 
even  the  gay  young  man  who  is  prepared  to  shout 
down  an  expert,  and  lecture  a  busy  man  for  hours  on 
end.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  model  of  the 
present  age  is  the  young  man  who  was  asked  if  he 
could  play  the  violin,  and  said  that  he  could  not,  but 
would  try;  but  gifted  amateurs  might  realise  more 
frequently  that  they  are  sources  of  irritation,  a  feeling 
which  does  no  good  to  anybody.  Manners  are  gone 
for  the  moment,  and  openly  scouted  by  the  horde  of 
persons  who  are  advertised  in  the  popular  press  as  re¬ 
presenting  society,  and  photographed,  and  interviewed, 
and  led  to  say  silly  things  on  subjects  of  which  they 
are  profoundly  ignorant.  But  manners  are  in  them¬ 
selves  a  good  means  of  advancement  in  life,  alike 
among  swindlers  and  honest  men,  arrivists  and  states¬ 
men.  It  does  not  seem  as  yet  necessary  or  advisable 
to  dote  on  incivility  and  procrastination  as  sure  signs 
of  genius,  or  as  graceful  eccentricities,  to  be  ranked 
with  the  musician’s  long  hair  and  the  atheist’s  velvet 
coat. 
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These  new  incivilities,  like  the  now  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  practices  of  thieving  and  murder,  are  mainly 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  war.  It  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  after  years  of  intense  strain,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  people  would  let  themselves  go,  and  forget 
the  rules  and  restraints  of  a  decent  civilisation.  We 
expected  them  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  crudest  man¬ 
ner — a  task  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  our  theatre 
managers — and  without  thought  of  the  future  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  that  streak  of  indolence  which  belongs  to  most 
of  us.  This  we  expected  for  a  year  after  the  Armistice; 
but  the  years  lengthen;  and  there  is  no  bracing  up  of 
resolution  to  work,  no  improvement  in  manners,  no 
proper  sense  of  keeping  an  engagement.  Vogue  la 
gattre  :  let  the  bark  swim  whither  the  tides  or  winds 
may  carry  it,  till  it  is  lost  on  the  rocks,  or  an  expensive 
effort  must  be  made  to  get  off  the  fragments  of  it. 
This  policy,  or  lack  of  policy,  seems  to  be  popular  in 
national  affairs.  But  will  it  really  do?  Vagueness 
and  infirmity  of  puipose  seem — in  spite  of  the  heroic 
efforts  of  Mr.  Pelman— to  be  rotting  the  country.  This 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
loudest  and  most  influential  voices  of  to-day  are  those 
of  the  uneducated.  Educated  persons  have  some  sort 
of  principles  and  ideals,  some  fixity  of  purpose,  even  a 
conception  of  duty.  They  know  more  or  less  what  they 
want,  and  that  work  worth  doing  is  worth  some  sacri¬ 
fice.  They  know  that  their  own  advancement  is  not 
the  only  thing  worth  considering.  They  do  not  take 
one  view  on  Monday,  another  on  Tuesday,  and  yet 
another  on  Wednesday.  They  are  incapable  of  wob¬ 
bling  like  our  “  great  ”  newspapers.  They  can  give 
better  reasons  for  their  preferences  than  personal  spite 
or  private  pique.  It  is  the  business  of  the  educated  to 
give  the  vulgar  a  lead  to  well-considered  judgment  and 
some  other  ideal  than  that  of  selfishness;  to  show  them 
that  manners,  though  possibly  not  so  immediately  lucra¬ 
tive  in  the  world  of  to-day  as  self-advertisement  and 
self-seeking,  are  still  worth  something.  The  young 
men  whose  vague  and  casual  ways  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  above  are  educated.  That  is  why,  in  spite 
of  the  war,  they  should  know  better.  They  ought  to 
be  able  to  think,  to  ask  themselves  definitely  whether 
vagueness  and  sheer  rudeness  are  worth  while.  An 
unexamined  life,  said  Plato,  is  not  livable.  The  shal¬ 
low  and  untidy  minds  of  the  uneducated  examine  only 
records  of  sport;  they  have  no  standard  code  of  man¬ 
ners  or  language,  morals  or  duty.  They  can  be  almost 
as  rude  as  the  loudest  Labour  M.P.  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  the  educated — surely  they  might  en¬ 
deavour,  though  strong  in  all  the  infallibility  of  youth, 
to  do  a  little  more  justice  to  their  training.  As 
officers,  they  won  in  the  war  the  affection  of  their 
soldiers.  To-day  they  can  lead  the  rising  democracy, 
if  they  choose;  but  they  must  retain  or  recover  the 
qualities  which  put  them  above  it. 

THE  DREAM-CITY. 

On  a  dream-hill  we’ll  build  our  city, 

And  we’ll  build  gates  that  have  two  keys, 

Love  to  let  in  the  vanquished,  and  pity 
To  close  the  locks  that  shelter  these. 

There  will  be  quiet  open  spaces, 

And  shady  towers  sweet  with  bells, 

And  quiet  folks  with  quiet  faces 
Walking  among  these  miracles. 

There’ll  be  a  London  Square  in  Maytime, 

With  London  lilacs,  whose  brave  light 
Startles  with  coloured  lamps  the  daytime, 

With  sudden  scented  wings  the  night. 

A  silent  Square,  could  but  a  lonely 
Thrush  on  the  lilacs  bear  to  cease 
His  song,  and  no  sound  else  save  only 
The  traffic  of  the  heart  at  peace. 

And  we  will  have  a  river  painted 

With  the  dawn’s  wistful  stratagems 
Of  dusted  gold  and  night  acquainted 
With  the  long  purples  of  the  Thames. 
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Not  East  the  large  untroubled  motion 
Of  water  marches,  but  at  rest 
The  soul  released  attains  the  ocean 

And  the  lost  islands  of  the  West. 

And  we  will  have — oh,  yes  !  the  gardens 
Kensington,  Richmond  Hill  and  Kew, 

And  Hampton,  where  winter  scolds  and  pardons 
The  first  white  crocus  breaking  through. 

And  where  the  great  their  greatness  squander, 

And  while  the  wise  their  wisdom  lose, 

Squirrels  will  leap  and  deer  will  wander 
Gracefully  down  the  avenues. 

H.  W. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

CONSERVATIVES  AND  THE  COALITION. 

SIR, — I  observe  that  last  Saturday  Lord  Derby  was 
describing  Conservatism  as  the  backbone  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  saying  of  the  Premier,  “  Have  not  we  taken 
in  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or  has  lie  taken  us  in?  ”  This 
was  received  with  cheers  and  laughter.  But  many 
Conservatives  see  no  reason  to  laugh,  for  they  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that,  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not 
taken  them  inx,  he  will  pretty  soon.  Apparently  the 
Party  cannot  do  without  him,  and  he  cannot  do  without 
the  Party.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  alliance  which  sug¬ 
gests  conviction  or  affection.  The  Premier  not  so  long 
since  was  a  factious  Liberal,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
he  is  now — I  don’t.  As  Slender  says  in  the  ‘  Merry 
Wives,’  “  If  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning, 
yet  Heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance.” 
We  all  know  that  the  Premier  is  very  clever;  but  that 
is  not  the  quality  which  the  backbone  of  England  ad¬ 
mires  in  Lord  Derby  or  other  representatives  (if  any) 
of  sound  Conservative  principles.  What  does  the  Pre¬ 
mier  wish  to  conserve  except  his  own  place  and  power? 
His  devotion  to  the  Constitution  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  excessive  of  recent  years,  and,  while  he  may 
hold  records  as  a  pace-maker,  as  a  peace-maker,  he  is 
up-to-date  a  disastrous  failure.  Versailles  and  Ireland 
• — these  two  words  are  sufficient  :  both  spell  muddles 
which  have  cost  this  country  a  good  deal,  and  are 
going  to  cost  it  more.  The  mining  imbroglio  nobody, 
I  suppose,  could  have  fixed  up;  but  having  established 
a  reputation  for  intervening  as  a  Heaven-born  deviser 
of  successful  imprompus  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  will  lose  a  little  of  his  glamour  by  his 
failure  this  time.  A  statesman  of  experience  might 
have  seen  and  known  what  was  coming,  but  the 
penalty  we  pay  for  the  delight  of  these  dramatic  inter¬ 
ventions  appears  to  be  indifference  to-  any  forethought 
of  their  possibility. 

A  VOTER. 

TREATING  WITH  SINN  FEIN. 

SIR,— May  I,  as  one  who  has  lived  in  Ireland  all  my 
life,  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  word's  on  this  subject. 
Many  people  in  England  cannot  understand  the  cause 
of  the  extreme  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  a 
certain  section  of  the  Irish.  One  reason,  and  the  chief 
one  is  that  hatred  to  England  and  everything  English, 
and,  indeed,  I  may  say,  an  unreasoning  hatred  to 
Protestantism,  is  taught  to  the  children  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  Anyone  who  is  in  daily  touch  with 
these  people  will  tell  you  how  often  they  have  heard 
children  of  only  five  or  six  years  of  age,  repeating 
things  which  they  have  been  taught  at  school,  and 
which  show  the  character  of  their  teaching. 

Then  again,  the  Catholic  seminaries  and  colleges  are, 
for  the  most  part,  hot-beds  of  rebellion,  against  the 
“  powers  that  be,”  and  of  dislike  to  everything  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  well  as  everything  that  savours  of  Protestant 
doctrines  or  ideals.  Unquestionably  the  present  state 
of  things  in  this  country  leads  to  a  lowering  of  the 
moral  standard  of  right  and  wrong  :  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  of  murder  and  cruelties  in  which  we  live  is 
destructive  of  a  proper  state  of  the  public  conscience. 
How  otherwise  can  you  account  for  men  going  to  Mass 
on  Sunday,  and  then  going  straight  off  and  committing 
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murder?  Is  there  any  semblance  of  Biblical  Christianity 
in  such  a  proceeding?  Certainly  there  is  not. 

DUBLINER. 

COL.  GRETTON’S  LICENSING  BILL. 

SIR, — You  were  good  enough  last  year  to  publish 
a  few  remarks  of  mine  in  answer  to  another  corres¬ 
pondent,  in  which  I  strongly  advocated  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  public-houses,  as  more  likely  to  promote 
the  cause  of  real  temperance  than  any  panic  legislation 
or  prohibition  would  be  likely  to  do. 

Having  now  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  through 
Col.  Gretton’s  new  Licensing  Bill,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  that  all  classes  and  shades  of  opinion  might  very 
well  combine  to  support. 

Included  in  it  are  the  following  excellent  points, 
amongst  others  :  — 

(1)  It  is  a  real  attempt  to  achieve  the  improvement 

of  refreshment  and  recreation,  which  has  on 
many  occasions  hitherto  been  held  up  by  the 
Licensing  Authorities — this  latter  opposition 
now  being  ruled  out,  so  long  as  the  proposals 
are  satisfactory. 

(2)  It  makes  it  an  offence  for  a  license  holder  to  re¬ 

fuse  to  supply  suitable  refreshments  other 
than  intoxicating  liquor.  How  often  have 
we  in  the  past  been  refused  a  cup  of  lea  at  a 
country  inn  ! 

(3)  Heavier  punishments  for  drunkenness  are  im¬ 

posed. 

(4)  The  present  unreasonable  restrictions  as  to 

houis  of  opening  are  improved,  and  though 
the  hours  are  thus  slightly  increased,  they  by 
no  means  go  back  to  the  old  pre-war  length— 
which  no  one  wants — least  of  all  the  license- 
holders  themselves. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  points  in  the  Bill  which  are 
controversial,  and  no  doubt  it  could  be  improved  by  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  House;  but  as  a  basis  for  an  all-refund 
settlement  by  consent,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  beaten, 
and  I  hope  the  public  will  do  their  best  to  influence  their 
Members  to  support  it,  when  it  next  appears  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

ARTHUR  RAYMOND. 

SIR, — May  I,  through  the  medium  of  your  journal, 
appeal  to  women  voters  to  ask  their  members  to  give 
favourable  consideration  to  Col.  Gretton’s  Licensing 
Bill? 

There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  average  person  is 
somewhat  tired  of  having  his  personal  freedom  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  unsatisfactory  and  temporary  position 
created  by  war-time  legislation.  Although  this  Bill 
emanates  from  the  “  trade,”  that  is  no  reason  why,  if 
it  is  good,  it  should  be  refused  consideration,  and  most 
people  will  probably  think  it  is  good.  There  are 
several  excellent  proposals,  as,  for  example,  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  restore  reasonable  hours  of  public  refresh¬ 
ment,,  while  avoiding  the  very  long  hours  of 
pre-war  days.  Or  the  proposals  for  improving 
public-houses;  this  is  probably  the  part  of  the 
Bill  which  will  excite  the  great  public  interest,  as 
it  is  proposed  to  transform-  the  public-house  from 
its  present  condition  into  a  pleasant  reputable 
place  of  general  public  refreshment.  These  proposals, 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  might  be  strengthened 
by  the  adoption  of  the  similar  proposals  of  the  True 
Temperance  Association’s  Public-house  Improvement 
Bill,  which  gives  encouragement  to  public-house  re¬ 
form  by  awarding  special  privileges  to  houses  which 
attain  a  substantial  standard  of  reform,  and  so  earn  an 
Improved  Public-house  Certificate. 

Of  course,  the  Bill,  like  other  Bills,  might  be  im¬ 
proved,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  worth  giving  a  second 
reading,  and  then  the  House  can  settle  down  to  make 
any  desired  improvements  in  Committee. 

M.  M.  WHITON, 

Secretary,  Women’s  True  Temperance 
Committee. 

Donington  House, 

Norfolk  Street, 

Strand,  W.C.2. 
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LONDON  AND  PARIS  THEATRES. 

SIR, — Your  dramatic  critic  lately  quoted  a  French 
critic  as  sayings  that  the  comedy  of  manners  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  more  delicately  acted  on  the  London  stage  than  on 
that  of  Paris.  Such  may  be  the  case.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  is  insufficient  to  establish  a  comparison.  But 
speaking  of  acting  in  general,  I  think  our  stage  has 
little  to  boast  of,  compared  with  that  of  Paris,  and  our 
audiences  still  less.  During  a  recent  stay  in  the  French 
capital,  I  spent  several  evenings  at  the  Comddie  Fran- 
qaise,  and  others  at  the  Odeon,  the  Vaudeville,  the 
Gymnase,  and  the  Vieux  Colombier,  and  in  all  I  found 
incomparably  better  elocution  than  in  any  London 
theatre  I  can  name.  Neither  did  I  see  anything  so 
crude  as  the  acting  which  Miss  Maire  O’Neill  is  now 
giving  in  ‘  The  White-Headed  Boy  ’  at  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors,  or  Miss  James  in  ‘  The  Great  Lover  ’  at  the 
Shaftesbury.  And  everywhere  I  found  audiences  lis¬ 
tening  intelligently,  laughing  in  the  right  place,  and 
never  in  the  wrong,  and  listening  to  the  incidental  music 
with  an  attention  which  compared  most  strikingly  with 
the  barbarous  neglect  which  our  audiences  exhibit,  even 
in  theatres  where  the  music  is  well  worth  listening  to, 
as  at  the  St.  Martin’s  and  the  Court.  Neither  did  1 
see  in  any  theatre  in  Paris  the  idiotic,  mechanical,  re¬ 
peated  liftings  of  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  each  act 
which,  to  thoughtful  spectators,  causes  our  English 
actors  to  cut  so  ridiculous  a  figure  night  after  night.  In 
Paris  the  curtain  is  only  lifted  on  the  demand  of  the 
audience.  As  a  rule,  it  goes  up  once,  and  the  artists 
bow  courteously.  Here  it  goes  up  again  and  again  as 
long  as  one  person  (perhaps  a  theatre  official)  continues 
clapping,  and  the  actors  stand  glaring  in  front  of  them. 
WTe  can  here  and  there  show  subtle  and  delicate  work, 
and  in  all  matters  of  mise-en-scene  the  London  comedy- 
stage  is  ahead  of  the  French;  but  in  a  general  artistic 
comparison  many  people  must  still  feel  that  the  theatre 
is  more  respected  in  Paris  than  in  London,  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  deserves  to  be  so  respected. 

A  PLAYGOER. 

THE  USE  OF  REVIEWS. 

SIR, — Your  somewhat  cynical  article  on  ‘  The  Use  of 
Reviews  ’  had,  I  daresay,  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it. 
Busy  men  to-day  have  no  time  to  read  books,  but  like  to 
pretend  that  they  have  read  them.  I  doubt,  however, 
if  they  always,  or  indeed,  often,  go  by  reviews  in  choos¬ 
ing  books  to  read.  I  fancy  that  they  prefer  to  follow 
the  advice  of  a  competent  friend,  who,  they  are  aware, 
has  no  axe  to  grind,  and  probably  knows  their  taste  in 
reading.  Most  people  nowadays  read  a  lot  of  papers — 
daily  and  weekly — and  must  be  fairly  confused  if  they 
seek  to  get  any  definite  judgment  out  of  the  crowd  of 
different  views  put  before  them. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  and  worth  emphasizing  nowadays 
that  the  critics  entitled  to  judge  have  an  influence  on  the 
success  of  a  book.  That  is — they  can  hasten  or  retard 
a  reputation.  But  I  do  not  think  they  can  make  one 
without  the  aid  of  the  public,  which  is  the  ultimate 
judge;  and  notorious  failures  of  judgment,  such  as  that 
recently  quoted  of  Macaulay,  may  well  make  the  aver¬ 
age  man  shy  of  the  critics.  There  are  cases  of  books 
which  have  established  themselves,  not  as  “best  sellers,” 
but  as  things  of  permanent  worth  without  any  helping 
hand  from  the  critics.  Thus  ‘  The  Martyrdom  of  Man,’ 
which  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  history  I  have 
ever  read,  reached  its  eighteenth  edition  in  1910.  Mr. 
F.  Legge  in  his  interesting  introduction  to  it  explains 
that  the  author,  Winwood  Reade,  wished  to  write  a 
‘  History  of  the  World,’  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  Mr. 
Wells  may  have  got  a  hint  for  his  ‘  History  ’  from  him. 
Reade  had  an  admirable  style,  but  he  was  a  determined 
enemy  of  Christianity,  and  in  consequence  this  book 
received  in  the  early  seventies  hardly  a  good  word  from 
any  of  the  critics.  The  Times,  Spectator,  and  Academy 
refused  to  notice  it.  The  Athenceum  called  it  thoroughly 
worthless.  But  the  Saturday  Review,  while  stigmatis¬ 
ing  in  strong  terms  its  attacks  on  religion,  gave,  says 
Mr.  Legge,  “  a  long  and,  in  some  respects,  not  unfair 
article  ”  to  it.  I  venture  to  think  to-day  that  readers 
who  do  not  know  it  may  find  it  preferable  tb  the 


‘  History  *  of  Mr.  Wells,  or  at  least,  in  spite  of  some 
defects  due  to  the  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  day,  a 
book  of  striking  power  and  sound  information.  Reade 
made  three  predictions  of  future  inventions  :  (1)  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  motive  force  which  will  take  the  place  of 
steam  with  its  cumbrous  fuel  of  oil  or  coal ;  (2)  aerial 
locomotion  ;  (3)  the  manufacture  of  flesh  and  flour  from 
the  elements  by  a  chemical  process  in  the  laboratory, 
similar  to  that  which  is  now  performed  within  the  bodies 
of  the  animals  and  plants.  Of  this  “  wild  stuff,”  as  it 
was  called  in  the  seventies,  two-thirds  have  already  been 
accomplished. 

OLD  PEN. 

MILITARY  TITLES. 

SIR, — The  authorities  have  distributed  generously  to 
persons  who  have  never  been  in  the  fighting  line,  and 
in  some  cases  never  out  of  England,  the  titles  of  Major, 
Colonel,  Captain,  etc.  Surely  it  would  be  well  if  the 
persons  so  distinguished  had  the  good  taste  not  to  in¬ 
sist  on  their  rank,  indeed,  ask  their  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  drop  it.  Soldiers  who  have  fought  in 
the  war  are  not  keen,  I  notice,  on  retaining  their  mili¬ 
tary  honours.  And  these  stay-at-home  Colonels  and 
their  like  ought  to  perceive  that  it  pains  those  who 
have  lost  their  nearest  and  dearest  in  the  desperate 
fight  to  see  them  parading  their  idle  and  unnecessary 
honours,  and  using  them  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
thing  is  almost  as  offensive  to  some  of  us  as  the  horde 
of  O.B.E.’s.  Of  course,  there  are  many  persons  greedy 
for  any  distinction,  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not;  but 
I  hope  that  even  in  the  age  of  Harmsworth  and  self- 
advertisement,  the  best  part  of  the  English  people  re¬ 
tains  some  sense  of  modesty,  and  some  real  feeling  for 
those  who  have  suffered  most  in  the  war. 

ENGLISHMAN. 

THE  COASTGUARD. 

SIR, --In  your  issue  of  9th  April,  you  say  “  The 
Coastguard  is  a  farce.’’  Locally,  he  is  a  low  come¬ 
dian.  Here  is  a  true  story.  A  sailing  boat  was  upset 
and  a  party  of  half  a  dozen  men  and  women  found 
themselves  in  extreme  danger,  though  not  much  more 
than  a  mile  from  shore  in  a  calm1  sea  and  on  a  clear  day. 
A  boy  ashore  noticed  something  and  had  the  sense  to 
get  a  telescope  and  look  and  saw  the  upturned  boat 
and  men  and  women  clinging  to  it.  He  went  at  once 
to  the  Coastguard.  “  Ah,”  said  one  guardian,  “  I 
did  see  summat,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  dead  ’orse  !” 

But  for  the  boy  and  a  gallant  girl  who  swam  ashore 
against  the  tide  to  get  help,  the  farce  would  have  been 
a  terrible  tragedy,  as  the  other  five  were  two  hours  in 
the  water  before  they  were  rescued. 

SOUTH  COAST. 

‘  THE  HEART  OF  MIDLOTHIAN.’ 

SIR, — I  was  looking  over  an  old  copy  of  the 
Review  (13  June,  1891),  and  I  came  across  a  review  of 
Scott’s  ‘  Heart  of  Midlothian.’  The  reviewer  opens 
his  remarks  by  saying,  “  Meredith  we  know,  and 
Besant  we  know,  but  who  is  Sir  Walter  Scott?  A 
baronetage  throws  no  light  on  what  we  must  assume 
to  be  a  nom  de  guerre.1' 

Is  it  troubling  you  too  much  to  ask  you  what  is  the 
point  of  this?  Is  it  a  review  that  appeared  when  the 
novel  in  question  was  published  ? 

[Clearly  our  correspondent  has  not  read  the  notice 
in  question  with  any  care.  The  reviewer  has  taken  a 
sixpenny  edition  of  ‘  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,’  and 
pretended  that  it  is  a  new  book  by  an  author  who  is 
imitating  Stevenson,  and  has  taken  hints  from  George 
Eliot’s  Mrs.  Poyser. — Ed.  S.R.] 

.  ..  ,  g  .  s  '  ;?  - 

JOHNSON  AND  THE  ACTOR. 

SIR, — In  your  clever  article  entitled  ‘  Merely 
Players,’  you  refer  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  scorn  of  Davies, 
the  actor.  The  passage  is,  indeed,  familiar,  but  John¬ 
son’s  attitude  is  not  commonly  appreciated,  though  it 
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is  explained,  if  i  remember  right,  by  so  eminent  a 
critic  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Johnson  objected  to  the  display  of  the  emotions.  His 
own  seldom,  for  instance,  appear  nakedly  in  his  writ¬ 
ings,  which  are  draped  in  his  elaborately  balanced  and 
polysyllabic  sentences.  When  he  is  really  moved,  as 
in  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  or  in  other 
private  letters  recording  deep  emotional  experiences, 
he  writes  a  series  of  short  sentences  which  resemble 
his  talk  at  its  most  vivid.  He  did  not  like  to  be  moved 
by  mimic  passion.  He  might,  in  fact,  have  echoed  the 
remark  of  Hamlet,  “  ’S-blood,  do  you  think  I  am  easier 
to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe?  ”  This  is,  or  was,  a 
thoroughly  English  habit  of  mind;  and  I  remember  that 
your  excellent  dramatic  critic  some  while  since  quoted 
this  very  remark  of  Hamlet,  when  he  was  considering 
one  of  Sir  James  Barrie’s  plays.  Some  of  us  do  not 
feel  comfortable  when  Sir  James  attacks  our  emotions. 
I  think  also  that  the  average  Englishman  is  a  little  apt 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself  when  he  dresses  up  and  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  somebody  else — that  is,  when  he  is  past 
the  nursery',  where  imagination  reigns  so  wonderfully. 
Of  course,  when  he  is  once  an  established  actor,  his 
conceit  carries  him  through  everything;  and  he  gener¬ 
ally  needs  some  such  reduction  of  his  claims  to  great¬ 
ness  as  Socrates  applied  to  the  rhapsodist  Ion  in  the 
Platonic  dialogue  of  that  name.  W.  H.  J. 

“  KNOCK-OUTS  ”  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 

SIR, — You  have  condemned  the  “  knock-outs  ” 
which  take  place  at  sales  of  furniture  and  works 
of  art.  In  the  Times  City  Notes  of  April  13th, 
reference  is  made  to  the  Government’s  decision  to 
revert  to  the  tender  system  of  selling  Treasury 
Bills,  and  it  is  stated  that  “  the  market  will,  as 
before  the  war,  agree  to  form  a  syndicate  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  price  at  which  Bills  will 
be  tendered  for.”  Here  we  have  a  “  knock¬ 
out  ”  among  the  great  banks  and  financial  houses 
against  the  sellers  of  Treasury  Bills,  viz.,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  !  But  the  bankers  have  for  long  in  the  past  main¬ 
tained  a  “  knock-out  ”  against  the  public,  in  that  they 
combine  among  themselves  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest 
beyond  which  they  will  not  pay  the  public  for  money 
left  on  deposit.  There  are  many  more  “  knock-outs  ” 
practised  by  the  Boards  of  the  great  banks  and  finan¬ 
cial  houses  (and  even  insurance  companies,  who  prac¬ 
tise  a  “  knock-out  ”  in  the  form  of  an  agreed  tariff) 
than  by  paltry  furniture  brokers  and  picture-dealers  at 
auction  sales.  The  auction  frequenters  deal  in  sums 
of  tens,  or  hundreds  of  pounds,  but  the  banks,  finan¬ 
cial  houses  and  insurance  companies  “  knock-out  ”  in 
millions  against  the  public  and  the  Government.  The 
steamship  lines,  by  a  “conference”  system,  “knocked- 
out  ”  against  the  public  before  the  war.  So  do  the. 
trade  unions  always.  S. 

SOME  NEW  LONDON  STATUARY. 

SIR, — It  is  a  little  difficult  to  exactly  see  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon’s  point  in  his  letter  to  you  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Cole’s  sculpture  on  the  New  County  Hall  build¬ 
ings,  but  if  he  means  that  the  only  point  of  difference 
— that  he  is  able  to  detect — between  these  groups  and 
the  banalities  adorning  the  roof  of  a  certain  playhouse 
is  that  the  former  bear  the  signs  of  original  handicraft 
and  the  latter  are  made  by  machinery,  then  I  would 
suggest  that  the  cuckoo  and  gooseberry  experts  to 
whom  he  appeals  will  provide  him  with  suitable  mental 
food,  though  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  fine 
arts. 

RALPH  KNOTT, 
Architect  to  the  building. 

Adclphi  Terrace  House,  Adelphi. 

SEA  PIE  AND  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE. 

SIR, — I  have  just  received  a  cutting  from  the 
Saturday  Review  of  April  2,  on  the  subject  of  Sea  Pie, 
and  stating  that  you  “  do  not  know  the  Navy  League 
as  a  charity.” 

I  have  not  seen  the  letter  which  was  published  from 
Messrs.  Drake,  Son,  &  Parton,  but  I  am  writing  to  say 
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that  our  books  show  that  in  July,  1917,  we  received  the 
sum  of  £  1 ,000,  which  was  equally  divided  between  the 
British  and  Foreign  Sailors’  Society,  the  Royal  Naval 
Division  Fund  and  the  Navy  League  Ladies’  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee.  This  Committee  brought  its  work 
to  a  close  on  December  31,  1919.  It  did  magnificent 
work  during  the  War  in  sending  clothing,  food,  etc., 
to  prisoners  of  war,  etc. — see  paragraph  8,  page  21  and 
page  33  of  the  Annual  Report  which  I  enclose  here¬ 
with. 

With  regard  to  your  remark  as  to  the  “  Navy  League 
as  a  charity,”  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  article 
in  the  same  Report  on  the  “  Navy  League  Overseas 
Relief  Fund,”  and  to  the  Cash  Account  on  page  32? 
This  fund,  which  was  contributed  almost  entirely  by 
the  Dominions  and  Overseas  Branches  of  the  Navy 
League,  has  dealt  with  something  like  10,000  cases  of 
relief,  especially  those  cases  where  relief  was  required 
quickly.  About  £200,000  is  now  invested  in  the 
name  of  trustees  and  is  being  administered  to  provide 
education  and  a  start  in  life  to  about  1,000  children, 
which  number  it  is  expected  to  be  able  to  deal  with  for 
another  nine  years.  They  are  the  children  of  members 
of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine,  who  suffered 
in  the  war. 

I  may  add  that  the  Overseas  Relief  Fund  is  ear¬ 
marked  entirely  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  education  of  the 
children  have  been  cordially  endorsed  by  the  donors. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  likely  that  you  have  not  heard 
of  the  work  which  the  Navy  League  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  with  this  Fund,  and  perhaps  you  will  kindly 
draw  attention  to  it  in  an  early  issue  to  remove  any 
wrong  impression  which  may  have  been  created  by 
your  article  on  the  2nd  April. 

RONALD  A.  HOPWOOD, 
Rear-Admiral, 

General  Secretary,  The  Navy  League. 

[Our  reply  to  the  above  is  published  elsewhere. — 
Ed.  S.R.] 

A  HUMANITARIAN  POPE. 

SIR, — The  April  Animals’  Defender  and  Zoophilist 
has  a  paragraph  on  the  interest  displayed  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  Pope  in  movements  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals. 

“  In  1915,  letters  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State  conveyed  his  apostolic  blessing  to  the  Societies 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  at  Arezzo 
and  Rome. 

“  In  1919,  the  Pope  sent  a  donation  of  1,000  lire  to 
the  Society  at  Rome  and,  by  a  letter  of  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  to  Count  della  Torre,  he  signified 
his  approval  of  a  circular  to  the  Italian  clergy,  4  it 
being  their  duty  to  conform  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  and  the  examples  of  the  Saints  in  educating 
minds  to  sentiments  of  enlightened  gentleness  and 
noble  mastery.’ 

In  1920,  by  a  letter  from  the  Cardinal  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  at 
Toulon,  the  Pope  conveyed,  with  his  blessing,  his 
heartiest  approval  of  its  work,  particularly  by  specify¬ 
ing  its  efforts  against  bull-fights.” 

In  this  respect,  Benedict  XV  is  an  improvement  on 
Pius  IX,  who  said  that  “  animals  had  no  rights,”  an 
ipse  dixit  which  W.  T.  Stead  described  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews  as  “this  abominable  Pontifical  utterance!” 

The  cruelty  to  animals  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
is  notorious.  A  lady  who  knew  from  experience  told 
me  that  if  you  remonstrate  with  men  who  are  ill-treat¬ 
ing  animals  in  those  countries,  all  they  say  is,  “  He 
isn’t  a  Christian  !  ”  Their  idea  of  animals’  rights  cor¬ 
responds  with  Pio  Nono’s.  It  is  in  such  countries  that 
the  brutifying  bull-fight  survives  as  a  form  of  sport. 

The  attitude  of  their  Sovereign  Pontiff  will  be  like  a 
new  light  dawning  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  of 
his  Church,  and  is  likely  to  go  far  to  improve  the 
Italian  callousness  towards  animal  suffering.  The 
person  who  will  ill-treat  an  animal  is  certainly  not  a 
Christian,  whatever  religion  he  professes. 

ENGLISHMAN. 
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REVIEWS 

AN  INTERPRETATION. 

At  the  Supreme  War  Council.  By  Captain  Peter  E. 
Wright.  Nash.  7s.  6d.  net. 

HE  old  diplomacy  had  its  faults,  but  at  least  it 
kept  its  secrets  until  the  time  for  their  dispassionate 
review  had  arrived.  We  have  changed  all  that;  and 
the  Paris  Conference  had  not  closed  its  doors  before 
various  minor  actors  rushed  to  convey  their  impressions 
to  print.  In  the  same  spirit  Captain  Peter  Wright, 
after  a  preliminary  fling  in  Blackwood,  hastens  to  re¬ 
veal  the  inner  workings  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
in  a  little  book.  This  ex-interpreter  uses  a  vivacious 
pen;  and  his  thumbnail  sketches  of  Marshal  Foch, 
modest  in  his  manners,  but  remorseless  in  his  logic;  of 
General  Cadorna,  with  the  shadow  of  defeat  on  him, 
eternally  pleading  for  reinforcements  and  munitions; 
and  the  stolid  General  Bliss,  whom  Foch  was  wont  to 
invoke  as  “  juge  de  paix  ”  when  dispute  ran  high,  are 
amusing  commentary  not  unlike  Swift’s  annotation  of 
Burnet’s  ‘  History  of  His  Own  Time.’  But,  to  the 
present  reviewer,  Captain  Wright’s  silhouette  of  Sir 
William  Robertson  sitting  still  under  the  blow  of  his 
supersession  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  by  Sir  Henry 
Wilson  is  too  much  in  the  Peeping  Tom  manner.  A 
certain  measure  of  respect  should  be  observed  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  distinguished  soldiers,  and  his  publisher’s  de¬ 
lighted  vaunt  that  reputations  “  go  down  like  nine¬ 
pins  ”  in  Captain  Wright’s  pages  invites  the  easy  re¬ 
tort  that  skittles  are  played  at  public-houses. 

A  good  deal  of  this  small  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
fiontal  attack  on  Colonel  Repington,  who,  to  be  sure, 
can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a  model  of  discretion.  But 
that  correspondent  was  duly  fined  in  a  police  court  for 
his  exuberances,  and  little  purpose  is  served  by  hash¬ 
ing  up  the  business  afresh  with  prodigal  accusations 
of  treachery  and  what  not.  Captain  Wright’s  on¬ 
slaught  on  General  Maurice,  who  ruined  his  career 
through  an  overstrained  sense  of  loyalty,  is  in  even 
worse  taste,  and  when  we  read  that  “  his  effrontery 
is  sublime,”  the  inevitable  question  occurs,  “Whose?” 
The  plain  man  will  probably  be  content  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  both  the  “  Westerners,”  like  Col.  Rep¬ 
ington,  and  “  Easterners,”  like  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser, 
were  too  fond  of  fighting  out  their  plans  of  compaign 
in  the  Press;  he  may  even  go  a  step  further  and  decide 
that  the  replacement  of  Sir  William  Robertson  by  Sir 
Henry  Wilson  was  to  the  good,  since  a  mind  open  to 
eventualities  took  the  place  of  an  intellect  rooted  to 
fixed  ideas.  Captain  Wright,  however,  is  far  from 
content  with  a  moderate  judgment  of  that  kind,  since 
he  evidently  thinks  that  eminent  mankind  was  created 
to  be  divided  by  him  into  saints  and  sinners.  His 
heroes  are  Marshal  Foch  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George;  the 
reverse  Earl  Haig  and  General  Pdtain,  the  Briton 
standing  apparently  to  the  Frenchman  in  the  relation  of 
Faust  to  Mephistopheles,  and  being  “  on  a  very  low 
plane  of  human  intelligence,  as  elderly  cavalry  men 
sometimes  are.”  It  was  this  pair  that  thwarted  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  generalis¬ 
simo,  and  killed  Marshal  Foch’s  scheme  of  a  General 
Reserve,  by  coming  to  a  private  arrangement  between 
themselves.  These  are  serious  charges  to  make,  and 
unfortunately,  having  made  them,  Captain  Wright 
fails  to  produce  evidence,  where  evidence  is  most 
needed.  We  are  airily  referred  to  the  Versailles  Reg¬ 
istry,  which  is  some  way  off,  or  else  informed  that  his 
word  must  be  taken,  because  he  interpreted  a  particular 
document  to  the  Supreme  War  Council  and  remembers 
if  from  end  to  end.  Can  this  interpreter  interpret 
aright?  Against  his  dogmatic  assertions  there  stand 
the  facts  that  his  account  of  the  first  Battle  of  the 
Marne  is  far  from  correct,  and  that  he  is  out  in  his  dates 
with  regard  to  Sir  Henry  Wilson’s  appointment  and 
the  Doullens  Conference  which  nominated  Marshal 
Foch  to  the  supreme  command. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem  to  Captain  Wright, 
Marshal  Foch’s  reputation  needs  no  advertisement  from 
him.  His  eulogy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  on  the  other 
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hand,  has  a  flaw  or  two  in  it  that  can  be  detected  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  The  pleasing  theory  that  our 
modern  Chatham  was  anxious  throughout  to  have 
Foch  placed  in  supreme  control,  comes  up  against  a 
nasty  snag  in  a  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  de¬ 
livered  in  November,  1917,  wherein  he  declared  that  he 
was  utterly  opposed  to  the  suggestion  of  a  generalis¬ 
simo,  and  that  it  would  not  work.  So  the  Executive 
War  Council  was  devised  as  a  compromise,  and  that, 
on  Captain  Wright’s  own  showing,  very  late  in  the 
day,  since  the  Allies  were  bound  to  be  outnumbered  on 
the  Western  front  in  the  spring.  But  a  committee 
of  four  generals,  speaking  different  languages,  is  none 
of  the  best  of  devices,  and  the  mere  fact  that  it  died 
when  disaster  came  condemns  it,  whoever  its  author 
may  have  been.  Captain  Wright,  again,  praises  the 
energy  with  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  hurried  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  the  front  after  General  Gough  had  given  way, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  in  crises  of  that  kind  that  the  Prime 
Minister  is  seen  at  his  best.  There  remains  the  com¬ 
monplace  thought  that  prevention  is  preferable  to  cure; 
that  Lord  Haig  had  been  protesting  for  months  that 
his  line  was  dangerously  weak,  but  that  troops  were 
kept  locked  up  in  England  in  obedience  to  some  inva¬ 
sion  scare.  To  those  who  will  have  it  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  won  the  war  through  his  heaven-born  sense  of 
strategy,  it  seems  almost  blasphemous  to  suggest  that, 
if  he  had  had  his  way,  there  would  have  been  precious 
little  Western  front  to  bolster  up.  Yet  certain  pas¬ 
sages  in  Sir  George  Arthur’s  ‘  TJfe  of  Lord  Kitchener,’ 
convict  him  of  a  passionate  desire  to  switch  off  the 
bulk  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  to  Salonica  or  else¬ 
where,  very,  very  remote  from  General  Ludendorff’s 
concentration.  That  is  the  worst  of  the  Celtic  imag¬ 
ination,  when  it  ranges  over  maps  full  of  strange  and 
alluring  names. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  present  reviewer  on  ques¬ 
tions  admittedly  difficult  and  as  yet  unsolved. 

THE  FIFTH  ARMY. 

The  Fifth  Army  in  March,  1918.  By  W.  Shaw  Spar¬ 
row.  With  an  Introduction  by  General  Sir  Hubert 
Gough  and  21  maps  by  the  author.  Lane.  219. 
net. 

HE  writer  of  this  book  has  this  claim  upon  our  at¬ 
tention,  that  he  presents  an  introduction  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Hubert  Gough,  with  whom,  in  duty  insepar¬ 
ably  bound,  the  Fifth  Army  shares  its  glory  and  its 
hard  fortune. 

In  simple  and  modest  language,  identifying  hinv- 
self  always  with  his  Army,  the  General  tells  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  great  struggle  in  those 
last  days  of  March,  1918 — -and  claims  that  truth  in  due 
time  will  correct  the  mistaken  impressions  and  misre¬ 
presentations  by  reason  of  which  the  country  failed  to 
realise  and  appreciate  “  the  splendid  valour  and  great 
results  achieved  by  the  men  of  the  Fifth  Army.”  It 
was,  he  claims,  the  gallant  spirit  of  this  Army,  that 
“  imposed  strategical  failure  on  Ludendorff.”  “  To 
the  Fifth  Army  fell  the  role  of  sacrificing  itself  for  the 
common  good  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  transfer  of 
the  distant  reserves  to  the  battlefield  ” — a  sacrifice  not 
to  be  estimated  without  careful  study  of  this  many- 
sided  problem.  British  soldiers  do  not  like  la 
manoeuvre  en  retraite ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1918  public 
opinion,  in  England  and  France,  was  in  no  mood  to 
understand,  still  less  to  condone,  the  strategic  necessity 
of  such  a  manoeuvre.  “  It  is  always  a  difficult  task, 
and  entails  heavy  loss  on  the  force  to  which  it  is  en¬ 
trusted  ”;  and  the  force  which  loses  most  heavily  in 
such  circumstances  is  always  liable  to  suffer  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  defeat,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  per¬ 
haps  least  qualified  to  judge — to  become  the  scape¬ 
goat  of  a  nation  or  an  alliance. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Shaw  Sparrow  examines  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances  in  which  the  opposing 
armies,  British  and  German,  prepared  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1918;  records  the  main  developments,  and 
some  particular  incidents,  of  the  eight  days’  battle,  as 
it  affected  the  Third  and  the  Fifth  Armies;  and  studies 
some  of  the  controversies,  military  and  political, 
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which  have,  arisen  in  this  connection — for  example, 
the  effect  of  fog  on  the  attack  and  the  defence;  the  re¬ 
lative  importance  of  the  loss  of  P6ronne  and  of 
Bapaume;  the  impressions  created  by  the  speeches  of 
Ministers,  in  and  outside  the  House  of  Commons. 
Twenty-one  maps,  fairly  well  drawn  by  the  author, 
make  it  possible  to  pursue  the  complications  of  the 
British  retirement;  and  frequent  references  to  Lord 
laig’s  Despatches  and  Ludendorff’s  published  vol¬ 
umes  give  a  diagnosis  of  the  life-and-death  struggle 
at  each  stage. 

Mr.  Shaw1  Sparrow  has  taken  much  time  and 
trouble  over  his  work,  as  the  book  shows,  and  he  him¬ 
self  has  told  us;  but  in  our  opinion  he  has  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  observed  the  principle  which  he  states  in  his 
first  chapter,  “  As  often  as  possible,  controversy  should 
be  separated  from  narration.”  For  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject — it  is  difficult 
and  delicate  enough,  in  all  conscience — is  controversial 
rather  than  historical;  and  the  style,  though  it  has  its 
good  points,  belongs  rather  to  the  pleader  than  to  the 
historian.  It  can  be  dramatic  and  picturesque,  but 
it  tends  too  much  to  the  familiar  and  commonplace. 
“  There  are  laymen  who,  like  myself,  would  sooner 
read  good  books  on  great  battles  than  most  novels.” 
“  Are  you  perplexed  by  these  matters?  I  am.”  11  Note 
carefully  this  fact  about  storm  troops;  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant.” 

We  are  conscious  from  the  very'  beginning  that  in 
his  review  of  the  situation  and  his  record  of  the  battle 
the  author  is  animated  by  the  desire  to  do  justice  to 
the  achievement  of  the  Fifth  Army.  We  share  that 
desire  in  all  sincerity,  and  appreciate  the  effort  which 
is  made  to  probe  the  possible  origins  and  occasions  of 
injustice.  But  it  is  of  no  use  merely  to  remedy  a  particu¬ 
lar  injustice.  ‘‘What  national  justice  needs  is  a  court  of 
inquiry  which  would  be  evenly  fair  and  thorough  to¬ 
wards  Byng,  Gough,  G.H.Q.,  and  the  Government.” 
That  is  true  enough;  but  it  is  surely  too  soon  after 
events  so  controversial  to  expect  the  appointment  of 
such  a  tribunal.  And,  as  the  writer  reminds  us,  “  The 
British  people,  despite  their  fighting  temperament, 
have  little  military  intuition  or  judgment,  and  are  apt 
to  attach  too  much  value  to  deceptive  phrases  coined 
by  political  leaders.  But  in  the  long  run  they  are  loyal 
to  their  men  of  action,  and  make  ample  amends  for 
past  unfairness  and  ingratitude.”  Great  is  truth,  and 
some  day,  we  may  hope,  it  will  prevail.  At  present  a 
little  of  it  goes  a  long  way;  and  there  are  many  who 
are  anxious  to  discover  any  adequate  justification  for 
the  severe  losses  of  the  Fifth  Army. 

A  NOTABLE  TRIAL. 

Trial  of  Thurtell  and  Hunt.  Edited  by  Eric  R.  Wat¬ 
son.  William  Hodge  &  Co.  ios.  6d.  net. 
LTHOUGH  few  of  the  twenty-six  trials  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  excellent  series  to  which  this  volume 
belongs  are  more  entitled  to  be  described  as  ‘‘  not¬ 
able,”  yet  the  crime  which  has  served  to  make  the 
names  of  Thurtell  and  Hunt  imperishable  was,  in  its 
main  features,  one  of  the  most  commonplace  affairs  of 
its  kind.  Two  dissolute  men,  frequenters  of  gambling 
hells  and  prize-fights,  lured  a  “  sportsman  ”  of  a 
similar  type  to  a  lonely  cottage  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
murdered  him  for  the  money  he  carried  in  his  pocket. 
All  the  chief  figures  in  the  drama  belonged,  indeed,  to 
the  class  of  adventurers  who  live  by  their  wits  and 
sometimes  die  by  the  hangman’s  hand.  The  sordid 
story  has  neither  the  touch  of  romance,  nor  the  element 
of  mystery  to  redeem  it.  It  makes  interesting  reading 
to-day  because  it  throws  a  lurid  light  upon  the  ‘‘  sport¬ 
ing  circles  ”  of  a  century  ago.  But  to  the  good  citizens 
who  lived  in  1824  such  life  was  familiar  enough,  and 
the  feverish  state  of  excitement  in  which  they  followed 
the  proceedings  in  the  little  courthouse  at  Hertford 
is  rather  difficult  to  account  for.  Even  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  journeying  home  from  London,  must  needs  go 
out  of  his  way  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  crime.  “  Our 
elegant  researches,”  he  writes  in  his  diary,  “  carried 
us  out  of  the  highway  and  through  a  labyrinth  of  in¬ 
tricate  lanes  .  .  in  order  to  visit  Gill’s  Hill,  in  Hert¬ 
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fordshire,  famous  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Weare.”  Sir 
Walter,  however,  was  a  great  collector  of  printed 
trials,  and  of  the  rhymes  commemorating  them,  and 
his  “  elegant  researches  ”  were  not,  perhaps,  without 
a  literary  interest. 

‘‘  They  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear, 

His  brains  they  battered  in; 

His  name  was  Mr.  William  Weare, 

He  dwelt  in  Lyon’s  Inn.” 

These  familiar  lines,  which  probably  have  served  to 
make  the  trial  of  Thurtell  and  Hunt  more  famous  than 
anything  else  connected  with  it,  were,  Lockhart  tells 
us,  particularly  admired  by  the  many-sided  Scott. 

Nearly  everything  that  makes  this  trial  interesting 
is  incidental.  The  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels  is 
not  the  only  writer  who  has  bestowed  a  measure  of 
fame  upon  it.  Both  Borrow  and  Hazlitt,  through 
their  love  of  the  ring,  had  some  acquaintance  with  John 
Thurtell,  who  at  one  time  was  a  trainer  of  “  bruisers” 
in  his  native  Norwich.  To  the  description  of 
one  of  the  most  disreputable  witnesses  at  the  trial  as  a 
man  who  “  always  maintained  an  appearance  of  re¬ 
spectability  and  kept  a  gig,”  the  world  is  indebted  for 
Carlyle’s  ‘‘  gig-mania  ”  and  ‘‘  gig-manity,”  and  for 
George  Eliot’s  ‘‘  proud  respectability  in  a  gig.”  This 
description,  however,  wras  applied  to  William  Probert, 
not,  as  Carlyle  appears  to  have  believed,  at  the  trial  of 
Thurtell  and  Hunt,  at  which  originally  the  rogue  was 
one  of  the  accused,  but,  as  the  industrious  editor  has 
discovered,  at  a  subsequent  trial,  at  which  Proberi, 
having  escaped  the  gallows  on  a  charge  of  murdering 
a  human  being,  was  condemned  to  death  for  stealing 
a  horse  !  Such  was  the  irony  of  the  criminal  law'  in  its 
more  brutal  days  ! 

Many  a  layman  must  have  wondered  why  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick  did  not  go  into  the  witness-box  to  deny  that  he 
ever  promised  to  marry  Mrs.  Bardell.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  that  it  was  not  until  1851  that  the 
parties  to  actions  were  permitted  to  give  evidence.  Some 
of  the  readers  of  this  volume  may  be  puzzled  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Thurtell  and  Hunt,  though  represented  by 
counsel,  themselves  addressed  the  jury.  Again  the 
stubborn  absurdity  of  legal  procedure  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Until  1836  counsel  for  prisoners,  though 
at  liberty  to  cross-examine  the  Crown  witnesses  and  to 
argue  questions  of  law,  were  not  allowed  to  address 
the  jury  on  behalf  of  their  clients.  They  had  to  be 
content  to  write  the  speeches  which  were  spoken  from 
the  dock,  and  to  endure  the  anguish  of  listening  to  their 
polished  sentences  from  most  unaccomplished  lips.  Not 
that  John  Thurtell’s  counsel  had  much  to  suffer  in  this 
w'ay.  The  dissolute  scoundrel,  who  possessed  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  voice,  was  vain  enough  to  learn  by  heart 
all  the  more  ornate  passages  of  the  speech  prepared 
for  him,  and  to  declaim  them  in  the  crowded  court  in 
the  most  approved  style.  “  Trial  by  newspaper  ”  is 
often  regarded  as  a  modern  extension  of  journalistic 
enterprise.  It  existed  when  Thurtell  and  Hunt  were 
tried.  Most  of  the  public  journals  of  the  day  printed 
long  accounts  of  previous  criminal  doings  of  the  pris¬ 
oners,  and  some  of  them  even  published  a  false  con¬ 
fession  by  Hunt  while  the  trial  itself  was  in  progress. 
Though  Mr'.  Justice  Park,  the  fussy  little  judge  who 
piesided  at  the  trial,  remarked  that  ‘‘he  trembled  for  the 
fate  of  the  country,”  if  these  pestilential  practices  were 
not  checked,  he  appears  to  have  done  nothing  to  dis¬ 
courage  them  beyond  expressing  his  anxiety  for  the 
national  welfare.  If  the  Press  has  not,  in  .every  re¬ 
spect,  improved,  the  Bench  has,  in  some  ways,  grown 
stronger.  Nobody  in  these  days  has  to  tremble  for  the 
fate  of  the  country  because  the  judges  are  slow  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  course  of  justice  from  interference. 

WINE  AND  SONG. 

The  Poisoner.  By  Gerald  Cumberland.  Grant  Rich¬ 
ards.  9s.  net. 

R.  CUMBERLAND  made  for  himself,  among  all 
admirers  of  nervous  English,  clear  sight,  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  descriptive  power,  a  reputation  by  ‘  Tales  of 
a  Cruel  Country,’  which  was  not  diminished,  though 
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changed  in  quality,  by  his  book  of  reminiscences,  ‘  Set 
Down  in  Malice.’  ‘  The  Poisoner  ’  is  equal  in  quality 
to  the  first,  in  observation  to  the  second.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  genius,  sensitive,  creative,  flawed  and  weak 
on  one  side  only.  To  the  legendary  temptations  of  lit¬ 
erary  tradition,  Women,  Wine,  and  Song,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsive,  but  of  women  he  only  demands  their  motherly 
side,  of  song  he  is  a  master,  of  u'ine  in  its  coarsest  form 
he  is  a  lebellious  slave. 

The  story  of  Martin  Stavart’s  success  and  falls  is 
absorbingly  interesting,  as  interesting  as  it  is  painful 
for  anyone  who  has  lived  to  middle  age  and  seen  one 
after  another  of  the  heroes  of  his  youth  fail  under  the 
trials  of  life,  give  way  to  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  treacherous  allies  he  had  depended  on  in  the 
hour  of  strain.  We  find  him  first  in  an  interval  of 
reaction — living  an  almost  monastic  life  of  seclusion 
with  a  friend  of  his  father’s,  preparing  a  new  suite  for 
performance  at  his  concert  in  London.  The  concert  is 
given,  the  music  is  successful — not  only  in  impressing 
its  public,  but  in  impressing  the  reader.  How  does 
the  author  do  it?  Perhaps  by  letting  himself  go,  by 
just  overpassing  the  limits  that  the  musical  critic  sets 
himself  in  the  description  of  a  concert,  by  the  little 
touches  of  first-rate  observation  which  are  beyond 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  who  write  about 
music.  Perhaps  it  is  not  composer’s  music;  they  are  a 
queer  folk,  composers;  but  it  is  listener’s  and  critic’s 
music.  Then  comes  the  reaction,  the  flight  into  a 
mere  boozer’s  ken,  into  pure,  besotted  wretchedness, 
the  recovery  by  the  aid  of  an  unbelievably  fine  bad 
woman,  whom  we  might  almost  hope  to  have  existed 
for  the  exaltation  of  humanity,  the  return  to  shelter — 
the  end.  All  this  is  mixed  up  with  a  story  of  heredity, 
which  prepares  one  for  the  end  without  explaining  or 
necessitating  it.  It  is  a  great  book,  and  puts  Mr. 
Cumberland  in  the  front  rank  of  the  serious  writers  of 
fiction  to-day. 

“  BOUNTY  ”  BLIGH. 

Captain  Bligh’s  Second  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas. 
By  Ida  Lee.  Longmans.  10s.  6d.  net. 

APTAIN  BLIGH’S  part  in  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bounty  is  of  such  world-wide  notoriety  that  it  has 
completely  overshadowed  the  rest  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  His  adventurous  voyage  of 
3,600  miles  in  an  open  boat  without  charts  or  compass 
has  prevented  the  noteworthy  voyage  of  discovery  here 
described  from  occupying  the  attention,  not  only  of  the 
ordinary  public,  but  of  geographers  themselves.  Capt. 
Bligh  was  fortunate  in  living  when  he  did.  Vast  areas 
of  sea  and  land  lay  uncharted  and  unexplored,  and 
almost  any  voyage  to  the  Antipodes  might  bring  back 
stories  of  new  lands  to  add  to  our  knowledge.  In  our 
days  almost  the  only  field  for  romantic  adventure  left 
open  for  exploration  is  the  uncharted  air,  and  even  this 
leaves  little  for  a  new  Ross  and  Smith  to  conquer. 

Of  old  Cornish  stock,  William  Bligh  was  born  in 
1704,  and  joined  the  Royal  Navy  at  an  early  age.  When 
twenty-three,  he  w'ent  as  sailing-master  with  Cook  in 
the  Resolution,  returning  home  after  an  absence  of 
four  years  to  be  promoted  Lieutenant  and  put  on  im¬ 
portant  surveys  for  the  Admiralty.  After  some  war 
service  he  sailed  in  1787  in  the  Bounty  to  collect  bread¬ 
fruit  trees  at  Tahiti,  and  returned  to  England  in  1790, 
after  being  cast  adrift  in  the  ship’s  boat  by  the  mu¬ 
tineers.  In  1791  he  was  again  sent  to  achieve  the  object 
of  his  previous  voyage.  After  Copenhagen  he  was  pub¬ 
licly  thanked  by  Nelson  for  his  support.  In  1811  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral,  and  in  1814  to 
that  of  Vice-Admiral.  He  died  in  Bond  Street  in  De¬ 
cember,  1817. 

Mrs.  Lee’s  book  gives  a  detailed  account  of  Bligh’s 
second  voyage  taken  from  his  log-books.  He  sailed 
in  the  Providence  on  12  July,  1791,  for  Tahiti  to  col¬ 
lect  bread-fruit  plants,  and  take  them  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  also  to  bring  home  certain  tropical  plants  for 
Kew.  On  his  way  out  he  gained  new  knowledge  of 
Bruni  Island,  and  of  the  harbours  within  D’Entrecas¬ 


teaux  Strait  as  yet  undiscovered.  Gaining  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  Tahiti,  he  proceeded  north  and  discovered  the 
low-lying  Tematangi  or  Bligh’s  Lagoon  Island, 
described  by  him  as  a  half-drowned  island.  After  a 
stay  of  three  months  in  Matavai  Bay  (Tahiti)  collecting 
bread-fruit,  he  made  his  way  to  Fiji  to  survey  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  his  earlier  voyage,  and  then  wrote  the  ear¬ 
liest  account  we  have  of  the  natives  of  Fiji,  Cook  hav¬ 
ing  only  mentioned  a  Fijian  seen  at  Tongataboo.  From 
Fiji  the  Providence  and  Assistant  sailed  to  the  northern¬ 
most  of  the  New'  Hebrides  on  their  way  through  the 
dangerous  Louisiades  and  into  Torres  Strait  by  the 
best  approach  to  the  North-East  Channel,  known  as 
Bligh’s  Entrance.  Leaving  Torres  Strait  by  Bligh 
Channel  they  proceeded  to  Timor,  then  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  without  calling  at  any  port  until  St. 
Helena  was  reached  in  December,  1792.  Here  Bligh  left 
some  of  the  bread-fruit  plants  with  the  Governor  and 
sailed  for  St.  Vincent,  where  he  landed  plants  and  re¬ 
ceived  those  intended  for  Kew  Gardens.  Bligh’s  task 
of  conveying  bread-fruit  to  Jamaica  was  successfully 
accomplished  in  February,  1793.  The  natives  declared 
that  they  disliked  the  flavour  of  the  plant,  and  prefer¬ 
red  the  plaintain,  though  the  bread-fruit  had  been 
imported  on  the  petition  of  the  West  Indian  merchants 
to  George  III.  Besides  bread-fruit,  Bligh  brought 
home  with  him  mangoes,  betel  nut,  and  a  dozen  other 
tropical  plants,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable 
value. 

A  well-written  chapter  on  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty 
tells  again  the  oft-told  tale  of  daring  navigation,  un¬ 
failing  courage,  and  cheerfulness  in  the  most  trying 
circumstances;  wrhat  has  never  been  fully  recognized  is 
Bligh’s  constant  thought  for  his  companions.  The 
book  contains  charts  of  Bligh’s  Island  (Fiji)  and  the 
Islands  North  of  the  New'  Hebrides,  a  survey  of  the 
Straits  between  New  Holland  and  Newr  Guinea  (Torres 
Strait),  and  sketches  by  Lieutenant  Tobin,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Captain  Bligh  on  his  voyage.  To  conclude  all, 
there  is  a  good  index. 

THE  TURK  AS  IDEAL. 

The  Early  Hours.  By  Marmaduke  Pickthall.  Col¬ 
lins.  7s.  6d.  net. 

O  write  a  good  book  there  are  only  two  possible 
attitudes  towards  your  subject;  you  must  love  it 
thoroughly,  or  you  must  detest  it  and  let  yourself  go; 
and  of  these,  given  any  knowledge  of  your  craft,  the 
first  is  preferable.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  among  the  competent  that  Mr.  Pick¬ 
thall  could  write,  and  those  of  the  class  of  discerning 
readers  have  noted  that  he  had  an  uncommonly  close 
knowledge  of  the  Mohammedan  mind.  He  seems  to 
have  been  nurtured  on  the  traditional  English  belief 
that  the  Turk  is  a  born  gentleman,  and  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  him  has  not  dispelled  that  idea.  Perhaps  it 
is  true,  for  the  Turkish  functionary  is  rarely  a  pure- 
blooded  Turk,  but  a  mixture  of  Armenian,  Greek,  and 
Georgian,  in  which  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  often 
brought  into  being  a  singularly  able  and  detestable 
individual. 

Camruddin,  the  hero  of  the  book,  is  a  pure  Turk,  too 
modest  in  station  to  be  of  the  mixed  blood  of  the  sera¬ 
glios.  He  has  served  in  the  army,  and  is  now  at 
home  near  Salonica,  when  he  is  suddenly  caught  up 
into  the  whirlwind  of  politics  by  finding  a  wounded 
officer  on  the  roadside  and  taking  a  message  for  him  to 
Istamboul.  He  joins  the  young  Turks;  is  victorious 
with  them;  finds  a  way  to  fortune;  and  suffers  in  his 
turn  from  the  detestable  cruelty  of  Bulgars  and  Greeks, 
wanning  his  way  at  last  to  shelter. 

The  book  is  written  from  within,  as  far  as  any  Eng¬ 
lish-born  man  can  enter  into  the  Mongol-Islam  mind. 
It  is  written  with  ’sympathy,  with  no  bias  against 
England  for  her  desertion,  as  it  appears  to  Mr.  Pick¬ 
thall,  of  her  Turkish  friends,  and  with  a  feeling  for 
the  country,  its  people,  and  its  religion  which  no  other 
living  Englishman  could  express.  It  is  a  perfect  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  man  he  set  out  to  describe. 
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MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  excessive;  MENTAL  ANALYSIS  OF  MUSIC.— 

Whither  are  our  musical  guides  and  philosophers  leading  a  puz¬ 
zled  public?  Do  they  themselves  know?  To  the  impartial  stu¬ 
dent  who  happens  to  be  an  omnivorous  reader  of  everything  that 
concerns  this  art,  it  would  really  seem  that  the  needle  of  the 
common  compass  no  longer  points  true  north  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
keep  a  very  careful  look-out,  there  may  be  danger  of  our  soon 
being  on  the  rocks.  Speaking  quite  dispassionately,  we  think 
that  more  than  half  the  articles  and  criticisms  dealing  with  music 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  journals  are  completely  above  the  heads 
of  ordinary  musical  readers.  The  latter  might  not  be  willing  to 
admit  it  ;  but  their  attitude  in  the  concert-room,  their  obvious 
lack  of  discernment,  their  habit  of  applauding  noisily  in  and  out 
of  season  proves  it.  They  are  being  over-educated  in  the  art  of 
listening.  They  are  told  that  they  must  hear  everything,  and 
by  degrees  they  are  getting  to  hear  so  much  that  their  powers 
of  absorption  and  analysis  are  becoming  overstrained.  In  the 
classics  they  are  mentally  to  perceive  things  that  the  composer 
never  dreamed  of ;  in  the  output  of  the  modern  schools  their 
ears  are  so  preoccupied  with  questions  of  technique,  harmonic 
structure,  dramatic  import,  and  so  forth,  that  they  have  not  time 
to  consider  whether  the  music  be  enriched  with  beauty,  symmetry, 
coherence  or  real  depth  of  expression.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  the  function  of  teaching  ignorant  audiences  how  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  good  music,  that  is,  with  the  aid  of  the 
eye  as  well  as  the  ear.  The  cheap  oratorio  and  opera  scores  of 
Messrs.  Novello,  Boosey,  and  Chappell  paved  the  way  in  the 
first  instance.  Later — that  is,  some  sixty  years  ago — analytical 
programmes  came  into  use  at  the  concerts  of  the  Musical  Union 
and  the  Monday  “  Pops,”  and  their  value  for  instructing  the 
uninitiated  in  simple  English  concerning  the  various  forms  of  the 
sonata  and  quartet  could  not  have  been  overrated.  The  famous 
notes  written  by  Sir  George  Grove  to  elucidate  the  Beethoven 
symphonies  and  orchestral  music  generally  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
were  an  education  in  themselves.  Criticism  followed  on  the  same 
straightforward  lines  ;  and  if  it  did  not  accomplish  all  it  might 
have  done  to  whet  the  taste  for  the  rising  modern  development, 
it  could  at  least  be  read  without  leaving  behind  it  a  sense  of 
confused  ideas,  problems  unsolved,  and  a  terminology  beyond  the. 
grasp  of  the  trained  specialist.  The  analytical  notes  provided,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  concert  programmes  of  to-day  commit  the  same 
error  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  concert-goers  know  more  than 
they  do ;  they  presuppose  a  technical  education  that  comprises 
familiarity  with  all  the  classics  and  ability  to  dispense  with 
any  guidance  about  musical  form  (where  it  exists)  or  thematic 
treatment  (where  definite  themes  are  scientifically  handled).  The 
main  concern  of  contemporary  musical  writers  is  with  the  psy¬ 
chological  aspect  of  a  new  work,  its  inner  meaning,  the  com¬ 
poser’s  point  of  view,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the 
details  of  the  score  set  bygone  traditions  most  completely  at 
defiance,  thereby  achieving  the  kind  of  newness  which  is  now  pro¬ 
claimed  as  the  highest  evidence  of  originality.  In  this  way  the 
appreciation  of  music  must  become  a  purely  mental  process,  a 
detached  and  impersonal  act,  without  reference  to  the  emotional 
side,  or  aught  in  the  nature  of  mere  sentiment.  Can  such  be  the 
goal  towards  which  modern  tendencies  are  to  lead?  It  may  be. 
But  we  cannot  believe  that  it  will  attract  more  than  a  small 
minority.  The  big  public  which  now  exists  for  good  music  of 
every  class  will  continue  to  demand  what  it  can  understand  and 
enjoy,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  origin.  The  earnest  amateur 
may  be  puzzled  by  what  he  reads  about  music  ;  but  when  he  goes 
to  hear  an  orchestra  or  a  chamber  quartet,  he  will  not,  if  he 
be  wise,  assume  a  mental  pose,  or  lavish  his  applause  upon 
things  beyond  his  comprehension.  After  all —  as  every  true  music 
lover  fervently  hopes— the  craze  of  the  moment  may  before  long 
prove  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  passing  phase  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  great  art. 

CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS.— The  London  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  seemed  thoroughly  at  home  on  Monday  evening  in  a 
scheme  limited  to  what  Hans  Richter  used  to  call  the  “  three 
B’s  ” — e.g.,  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms— represented  respec¬ 
tively  by  the  third  Brandenburg  concerto  ;  the  ‘  Egmont  ’  overture 
and  ‘  Emperor  ’  concerto ;  and  the  Cambridge  symphony  in  C, 
No.  1.  Each  work  in  turn  brought  forth  some  fine  playing,  re¬ 
flecting  the  greater  credit  upon  the  players  because  of  its  fami¬ 
liarity,  which  may  have  been  intentional,  owing  to  the  absence 
until  the  last  moment  of  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Coates,  conducting 
orchestras  in  various  alien  capitals  for  the  benefit  of  this  “  mis¬ 
sion”  or  that.  Nevertheless,  another  good  rehearsal  might  have 
established  closer  unity  of  idea  and  purpose  between  the  L.S.O. 
and  Mr.  Siloti,  whose  reading  of  the  “  Emperor  ’  otherwise 
lacked  neither  breadth  nor  brilliancy.  It  was  curious  to  compare 
the  methods  of  the  Russian  pianist,  all  life  and  energy,  with 
those  of  Mr.  Lamond,  who  on  the  previous  Saturday  had  played 
the  same  ugly  ‘  Todtentanz  ’  of  Liszt  which  Mr.  Siloti  gave  us 
twice  over  not  many  weeks  back.  But,  truth  to  tell,  there  could 
be  no  comparison.  Novelty  was  likewise  absent  from  Sir  Henry 
Wood’s  programme  at  the  regular  Queen’s  Halt  concert,  though 
here  would  perhaps  have  been  a  more  suitable  milieu  than  Miss 
Ethel  Frank’s  concert  earlier  in  the  week  for  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  Busoni’s  ‘  Rondeau  Arlequinesque. ’  A  caricature  of  the 
grotesque,  an  exaggeration  of  distorted  musical  effects,  a  climax 
of  orchestral  cubism — such  is  the  verdict  which  even  advanced 
criticism  seems  content  to  bestow  upon  Busoni’s  latest  effusion. 
Among  successful  recitals  recently  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Miss  Amy  Deakin,  who  sings  florid  music  with  exceptional  ease 
and  flexibility  ;  and  Miss  Winifred  Fisher,  who  on  Tuesday  joined 
with  Mr.  Cyril  Lidington,  and  especially  distinguished  herself  in 
a  group  of  folk-songs  and  traditional  airs. 


QUARTERLIES 

SCIENCE  PROGRESS,  in  addition  to  its  valuable  summaries 
of  recent  advances  in  science,  contains  articles  by  Mr.  Keen  on  j 
‘  The  Physical  Investigation  of  Soil  ’  (which  is  very  important  in 
view  of  the  use  of  mechanical  traction  in  farming),  ‘  Sex  Here¬ 
dity,’  with  especial  reference  to  the  numerical  inequality  between  ; 
the  sexes,  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  by  Dr.  Ellen  Delf  on  ‘  Cooking  I 
and  Vitamines,’  which  shows  the  danger  of  over-cooking  vege¬ 
tables  in  stews,  etc.  Father  Cortie  has  an  excellent  study  on 
‘  New  Stars,’  R.  R.  revolts  against  reformed  spelling  in  ‘Dikinz 
Drops  is  Eitchiz,’  Mr.  Mordell  writes  on  some  ‘  Highways  and 
Byways  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers  and  the  reviews  are  as  good 
as  we  expect  them  to  be — that  is,  first-rate.  Everyone  with  the 
slightest  interest  in  science  should  support  this  excellent  review. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL  contains  two  papers  of 
the  first  importance  ;  a  description  with  photographs  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Cornell  of  *  The  Lower  Reaches  of  the  Orange  River,’  and  an 
account  by  Comr.  Gould  of  ‘The  History  of  the  Chronometer,’ 
in  addition  to  a  memoir  of  Burton  by  Prof.  Sayce,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  details  of  the  Mt.  Everest  expedition.  Mr.  Cornell’s 
paper  gives  some  idea  of  fhe  utter  desolation  of  the  hideous 
country  through  which  the  Orange  River  flows,  while  Commander 
Gould  throws  some  light  on  the  literary  education  of  a  first-class 
man  of  science  by  remarking  of  Whiston,  “  now  only  remembered 
as  the  subject  of  a  coarse  poem  by  Swift.”  It  is  all  to  the  good 
that  even  the  addenda  to  Swift  are  read,  but  most  of  us  remem¬ 
ber  Whiston  for  a  translation  of  Josephus,  which  has  held  the 
field  for  a  century  and  a  half,  as  the  first  popular  lecturer  on 
science  who  showed  experiments,  and  as  the  author  of  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  books  of  Memoirs  in  the  English  eighteenth 
century.  After  all,  the  successor  of  Newton  at  Cambridge  must 
be  admitted  to  be  somebody  in  the  eyes  of  a  mathematician. 

THE  SCOTTISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  contains  articles 
by  Prof.  Hannay  ‘  On  Parliament  and  General  Council,’  by  Mr. 
Walter  Seton  on  ‘  The  Stuart  Papers  at  Windsor  Castle,’  by 
Prof.  Craigie  on  ‘  Scottish  Biblical  Inscriptions  in  France,’  by 
Dr.  Murray  on  ‘  Ninian  Campbell  on  Kilmacolm,’  and  by  Mr. 
S.  N.  Miller  on  ‘  Samian  Ware  and  the  Chronology  of  the  Roman 
Occupation.’  The  last  is  provoked  by  the  ‘  Terra  Sigillata  ’  of 
Messrs.  Oswald  and  Price,  concerning  the  date  of  the  Newstead 
occupation.  Mr.  Seton  works  out  some  obscure  points  in  the 
history  of  the  Waters  Collection,  one  of  the  two  sources-  from 
which  the  Stuart  Papers  are  derived.  Prof.  Hannay  is  rightly 
discontented  with  the  notion  that  the  Scottish  Parliamentary  In¬ 
stitutions  are  derived  from  Paris  models,  but  why  has  he  not 
examined  Mr.  Steele’s  theory  in  4  Tudor  and  Stuart  Proclama¬ 
tions  ’?  The  Parliamentary  Institutions  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  are  all  on  the  same  general  lines.  The  ‘‘Great 
Council  ”  of  England,  the  “  General  Council,”  and  later  the 
“  Convention  ”  of  Scotland,  and  the  “Great  Council  ”  of  Ireland 
are  mutatis  mutandis  precisely  similar,  as  shown  amongst  other 
things  by  their  powers,  methods  of  summons,  and  entry  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Privy  Council  Register,  while  the  Privy  Councils 
in  each  case  are  markedly  similar.  The  paper  at  present  is  a 
collection  of  facts  without  the  central  thought  which  keeps  them 
together. 

OUR  LIBRARYTABLE 

Next-  week  Messrs.  Sotheby  are  selling  on  Monday  and  the  two 
following  days  a  collection  of  books  with  a  few  manuscripts 
including  first  editions  of  the  ‘Faerie  Queene,’  ‘Paradise  Lost,’  and 
‘  Gulliver’s  Travels,’  a  small  library  of  books  relating  to  Balloon¬ 
ing  and  Aeronautics,  and  some  fine  books  on  Mountaineering. 
Among  the  others  we  notice  particularly  a  manuscript  Horae  on 
vellum  with  woodcut  borders  and  six  full-page  woodcuts  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  very  rare,  a  number  of  early  English  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  an  illuminated  Horae  printed  on  vellum.  A 
number  of  Kelmscott  books,  including  the  rare  ‘  Defence  of 
Guenevere  ’ ;  some  Vale,  Eragny  and  Doves  books,  the  very  rare 
set  of  forty-four  impressions  from  the  woodblocks  engraved  by 
William  Morris  and  his  friends  for  a  ‘  Cupid  and  Psyche  ’ ; 
Blake’s  Job  (1825) ;  a  copy  of  Breydenbach  in  Spanish,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  son  of  Columbus  ;  a  good  collection  of  Borrow,  all 
first  editions  ;  and  some  presentation  copies  by  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  are  also  to  be  sold. 
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Everyone  who  studies  his  own  interest  should  send  to-dav  for 
f  nil  particulars  of  a  series  of  attractive  Insurances  issued  by  the 
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SPORT 

ENGLISH  and  foreign  champions  alike  failed 
to  qualify  among  the  last  four  who  fought 
out  the  golf  tournament  at  Roehampton.  Dun¬ 
can  and  Mitchell  were  both  out  of  form,  but  an 
old  champion  in  the  person  of  J.  H.  Taylor  was 
too  much  in  the  final  for  Ockenden,  a  rising  young 
player  who  beat  Duncan  and  Braid  last  year  at 
Mid-Surrey.  Taylor  is  over  fifty,  and  spoke  of 
retiring  from  match  play  when  he  last  tackled  the 
heroic  hitting  required  at  the  Westward  Ho  course. 
Roehampton  is  nothing  like  so  formidable  in  length, 
and  Taylor’s  approaching,  which  has  always  been  his 
strong  point,  was  deadly,  alike  with  the  mashie  and 
the  spoon.  Ockenden,  with  70  and  69  in  the  qualify¬ 
ing  competition,  played  fine  golf,  and  looks  like  the 
most  serious  competitor  in  the  future  for  the  honours 
which  generally  fall  to  Duncan  and  Mitchell. 

Miss  Alexa  Stirling,  the  lady  champion  of  the 
United  States,  has  now  begun  to  play  in  English 
matches,  and  this  week  scored  a  72  at  Ranelagh  with. 
Miss  Leitch  and  Miss  E.  Grant  Suttie.  This  course  is, 
;>n  the  whole,  short  and  easy,  if  one  can  resist  the 
fascination  of  getting  into  water.  Previously  in  a 
mixed  match  Miss  Stirling  began  well  and  fell  off.  She 
lias  any  amount  of  irons  in  her  bag,  and'  a  good 
Knowledge  of  the  game;  but  she  does  not  appear  to 
possess  the  strength  of  Miss  Leitch,  which  is  bound  to 
tell  on  a  long  and  severe  course. 

Without  a  break  the  Two  Thousand'  Guineas  has 
been  contested  since  1809,  the  sister  race,  the  One 
Thousand,  having  come  five  years  later.  It  can  only 
be  hoped  that  the  celebrations  arranged  for  the  27th 
and  29th  of  the  present  month  will  not  have  to  be 
abandoned;  but  hopes  and  probabilities  seem  to  clash. 
Leighton’s  name  is  not  found  in  the  entry  for  the  Two 
Thousand;  he  is  favourite  for  the  Derby  in  such  mild 
netting  as  has  been  quoted,  and  the  latter  event  will  be 
rendered  more  interesting  by  the  colt’s  absence  from 
;he  Newmarket  classic.  The  belief  in  him,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  not  due  to  what  he  did  as  a  two-year-old, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  won  all  the  four  races 
for  which  he  started.  He  encountered  poor  opponents, 
but  has  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  private  gai- 
lops.  His  name,  like  those  of  Humorist,  Polemarch, 
and  Craig  an  Eran,  is  likely  to  become  familiar. 

As  racing  is  off  for  awhile,  the  Jockey  Club  and  other 
authorities  might  employ  their  leisure  in  seeking  how 
to  improve  it,  or  rather  to  improve  or  eliminate  the 
human  animals  who  take  pleasure  in  it.  There  really 
seems  no  adequate  reason  why  race  crowds  should  re¬ 
quire  so  much  shepherding.  From-  ‘  The  Private 
Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft  ’  we  cull  the  following  list  of 
persons  engaged  by  the  Executive  to  ensure  order  and 
:omfort  at  a  Surrey  meeting : — 

“  14  detectives  (racing),  15  detectives  (Scotland 
Yard),  7  police  inspectors,  9  police  sergeants,  76 
police,  and  a  supernumerary  contingent  of  specially 
selected  men  from  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Corps 
of  Commissionaires. 

The  above  force  will  be  employed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  excluding  bad 
characters,  etc.  They  will  have  the  assistance  also 
of  a  strong  force  of  the  Surrey  Constabulary.” 

The  exclusion  of  bad  characters  who  are  well-known 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  course;  and  if  the  race-meeting 
is  on  an  open  heath  free  to  all,  some  legal  means  should 
be  devised  to  keep  them  out.  Blackguardism  of  a 
violent  kind  is  getting  far  too  common. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Bottomley,  as  responsible  for  the 
inception  of  a  Derby  Sweepstake  last  year  of 
£100,000,  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Justice  Bailhache  in  the 
King’s  Bench  Division  to  pay  a  fine  of  £50  and  costs. 
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He  was  charged  under  the  Lotteries  Act  of  1836,  and 
this  case  was  the  only  one  out  of  three  in  which  con¬ 
viction  was  secured.  While  we  do  not  see  that 
patriotism  is  to  be  ranked  as  the  first  refuge  of  a  game¬ 
ster,  as  well  as  the  last  of  a  scoundrel,  it  is  clear  that 
some  definite  ruling  and  consistent  practice  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Act  in  question  would  only  be  fair  to 
the  community.  Is  the  law  going  to  leave  undisturbed 
the  license  allowed  in  war-time,  or  not? 

The  Final  Tie  for  the  Association  Cup  comes  off  this 
Saturday,  and  the  Chelsea  ground,  which,  we  learn, 
has  recently  increased  its  seating  accommodation, 
will  be  crowded  with  85,000  or  so.  Tottenham  Hot¬ 
spur  should  beat  the  Wolverhampton  Wanderers  by  a 
small  margin,  and  they  are  good  cup-tie  fighters;  but 
nothing  is  certain  on  these  final  occasions,  except  that 
the  referee’s  whistle  will  blow  far  more  often  that  it 
should,  if  the  game  were  played  properly.  There  is 
seldom  any  good  football  of  a  consistent  sort  to  be 
seen  among  players  too  nervous  to  do  themselves 
justice. 

A  new  weekly  paper,  entirely  devoted  to  cricket,  is, 
we  learn,  to  make  its  appearance  shortly.  It  will  be 
edited  by  Mr.  Warner,  assisted  by  a  large  staff  of  ex¬ 
perts,  and  we  wish  it  success.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  handiness  with  a  bat  or  ball  does  not  imply  handi¬ 
ness  with  a  pen;  nor  do  we  know  how  a  weekly  re-hash 
of  matters  with  which  the  daily  papers  deal  exhaustively 
can  flourish.  We  trust  at  all  events  that  it  will  do 
something  to  raise  the  appallingly  low  standard  of 
sporting  journalism  at  present  in  vogue,  and  will  shun 
cliches,  and  photographs  of  famous  players  with  their 
babies,  and  much  other  nonsense  nowadays  served  up 
as  sport. 

The  final  in  the  singles  of  the  Covered  Courts  Cham¬ 
pionship  produced  one  of  the  most  exciting  tussles  ever 
seen  between  Mr.  W.  C.  Crawley  and  Mr.  Lycett. 
Seventy-seven  games  were  played,  and  Mr.  Lycett,  the 
more  enterprising  of  the  two,  had  the  game  on  his 
racquet  three  or  four  times.  He  missed  his  chances, 
and  the  consistent  returns  of  Mr.  Crawley,  who  did 
not  attempt  so  much  forcing  play,  left  him  fresher  to 
win  the  fifth  set.  As  challenger,  however,  he  could  not 
beat  M.  Gobert,  though  he  gave  him  a  fright,  and 
played  again  with  wonderful  consistency.  The  French¬ 
man  had  a  harder  time  than  last  year,  when  he  was 
obviously  in  a  class  by  himself,  both  for  grace  and 
effectiveness.  In  the  doubles  championship,  M.  Gobert 
and  Mr.  Lycett,  obviously  overdone  by  his  single,  went 
to  five  sets  with  Mr.  Davson  and  Mr.  Mavrogordato. 
The  latter  was  remarkably  cool  and  steady,  as  he  gen¬ 
erally  is,  and  won  the  match  for  his  side.  Some  of  the 
decisions  as  to  line-balls  produced  surprise.  The  au¬ 
thorities  should  secure  more  competent  umpires  who 
will  really  attend  to  the  game.  The  question  of  foot- 
faulting  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  serious 
comment. 

Some  years  since  we  noticed  in  a  little  vdlage  in 
Dorset  a  disused  fives  court  put  up  by  one  of  the  local 
gentry  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish.  Whether  the 
parish  ever  took  to  the  idea  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is 
one  that  might  well  be  applied  to  London.  A  back 
wall  and  two  side  ones  only  are  needed  with  a  decent 
flooring.  We  are  not  speaking  of  Eton  fives,  but  of 
the  simpler  game  without  the  pepper-box.  We  wish 
that  some  people  with  a  little  money  to  spend  would 
consider  this  idea  during  the  summer.  Fives  is  a 
winter  game,  because  it  supplies  such  thorough  exer¬ 
cise,  more  than  lawn-tennis  or  racquets.  We  have 
played  in  a  London  fives  court ;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  there  are  many  of  them.  And  we  are  convinced 
that  no  sport  could  be  more  healthful  for  the  man  who 
is  increasingly  obliged  to  lead  a  sedentary  life  of  office 
work. 
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ORDER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

9  KING  STREET  COVENT 
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BOOKS,  Etc. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Belloc’s  Book  of 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  19:3,  10s.  6d.  ;  Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3  vols.,  25s.  ;  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  Select  Works,  8  vols.,  £ 2  2s.  od.  ;  Debrett’s  Peerage  1915, 
as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  ;  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  ‘  London,’  10  vols., 
£12  12s.  od.  ;  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols., 
£25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  (Traill’s  Social 
England),  profusely  illus.,  6  vols.,  handsome  set,  half  morocco, 
£6  6s.  ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus.  by  Hugh 
Thomson,  30s.  ;  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren6  Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe, 
303.  ;  Rupert  Brooke’s  John  Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama, 
7s.  6d.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works,  2  vols.,  ,£2  10s.  ; 
Hopp6’s  Studies  from  the  Russian  Ballet,  15  beautiful  Studies, 
6s.,  pub.  21s.  ;  Thackeray’s  Works,  26  vols.,  Caxton  Pub.  Co., 
£4  4s.  ;  Story  of  the  Nations,  65  vols.,  fine  set,  £10  10s.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a  list  of 
books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


EXHIBITION. 


Friday  club. 

Paintings  Drawings  Sculpture  &  Applied  Arts 
April  4th  to  30th  (all  day  Sat.).  Admission  l/3d. 
MANSARD  GALLERY 

Heal  &  Son,  Ltd.  195  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


TRAVEL. 


SMALL  PRIVATE  CONDUCTED  PARTIES  now  completing 
for  BERNESE  OBERLAND,  CHAMONIX,  FINHAUT, 
TERRITET,  ZERMATT,  ITALIAN  LAKES  and  MILAN 
in  July  and  August.  Each  party  limited  to  10  or  12  members. 
Early  booking  essential.  Full  details  from  TRAVEL,  North  Syde, 
West  Coker,  Yeovil. 


P 


LEASURE  TOUR  TO  THE  COLONIES. 


A  Personally  Conducted  TOUR  of  the  most  interesting  part* 
of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  TASMANIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  MEL¬ 
BOURNE  and  SYDNEY,  with  high-class  arrangements 
throughout. 

Cost,  inclusive  of  visits  to  the  principal  places  of  interest  and 
incidental  charges,  for  tour  lasting  about  28  weeks,  £500 
LEAVING  LAST  WEEK  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Programme  and  Particulars  of  TOURING  ASSOCIATION 
(John  Rodger,  Secretary),  50.  Wodeland  Avenue,  Guildford, 
Surrey. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  (Systematized  Course  ensuring  profi¬ 
ciency)  ;  also  STAGE  and  CINEMA  Training. — Marion 
McCarthy,  16,  Hallam  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.l.  Ger- 
rard  8736. 


MUSIC. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Flora  woodman. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Assisted  by  the 

NEW  OUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor  -  -  -  SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Chappell  Piano.  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

LAURANCE  TURNER. 

VIOLIN  RECITAL, 

Assisted  by  HARRIET  COHEN  ()Pianoforte). 

At  the  Piano  -  -  HAROLD  CRAXTON. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  8d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  HOMES  OF  S.  BARNABAS. 

HE  who  careth  for  the  Sheep  careth  also  for  His  aged  Shepherds. 

We  can  take  40  Aged  or  Infirm  Priests  and  give  them  comfort 
in  a  beautiful  Home.  We  have  5  Nurses. 

But  expenses  are  very  heavy  now.  Last  year  they  went  up  by 
.£,'1,000.  Will  more  of  Christ’s  disciples  show  that  they,  too,  care 
for  Aged  Shepherds? 

Contributions  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Rev.  C.  Carey 
Taylor,  Warden  Homes  of  S.  Barnabas,  Dormans,  Surrey. 
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Macmillan  &  Go’s  List 

VISCOUNT  BRYCE. 

MODERN  DEMOCRACIES 
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THE  CITY 

THE  new  Indian  loan  of  £7,500,000  offered  at  par 
is  regarded  as  another  “  feeler  ”  to  test  the 
state  of  the  loan  market.  The  amount  offered  is 
relatively  small,  and  the  terms  are  decidedly  attractive; 
but  our  readers  need  no  reminder  that  these  are  ticklish 
times  for  borrowers,  and  any  fresh  flare-up  of  the 
labour  crisis  would  render  capital  very  shy.  Still  there 
is  not  much  doubt,  and  even  if  the  underwriters  had 
to  take  up  a  considerable  proportion,  it  would  be  readily 
absorbed  by  the  public  in  due  course,  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  is  one  that  can  be  conscientiously  recommended 
to  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  make  safety  their 
chief  consideration.  The  form  of  the  loan  is  unex¬ 
ceptionable.  Five  and  ten  year  bonds,  the  former 
redeemable  at  102%,  and  the  latter  at  par,  are  just  what 
the  investor  wants  nowadays;  and  he  is  offered  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  chance  of  conversion  on  liberal  terms  into 
India  3%  stock,  which  should  automatically  improve 
in  value  as  money  becomes  cheaper,  no  possible  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  issue  can  be  found  except  the  political 
position  in  India,  which,  to  speak  quite  frankly,  is 
viewed  with  considerable  mistrust.  If  India  raises 
money  at  7%,  on  what  terms  could  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  place  a  loan? 

In  view  of  the  pending  Railway  Bill,  which  is  prom¬ 
ised  as  soon  as  possible,  the  future  of  the  railways  is 
again  arousing  considerable  discussion.  Recently  the 
market  has  been  taking  the  view  that  the  Bill  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  Railway  Companies,  and  that  the  more 
objectionable  features  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport’s 
White  Paper  (Cmd.  787)  will  be  absent  therefrom. 
But  as  the  date  of  its  introduction  approaches,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  hesitation  becomes  apparent.  This  can 
be  readily  understood,  for  the  concessions  required  to 
make  the  Bill  popular  with  shareholders  are  substan¬ 
tial  indeed.  They  include  the  extension  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  guarantee  until  the  beginning  of  1924,  the  total 
disappearance  of  the  plan  under  which  the  State  is  to 
share  in  any  surplus  after  “  some  pre-war  rate  ”  has 
been  paid  on  their  capital,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
proposal  to  give  the  workers  a  share  in  the  manage¬ 
ment.  The  last  item  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
furious  controversy.  If  the  Companies  receive  all  the 
concessions  they  claim,  the  railwaymen  will  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  vice  versa.  It  is  a  difficult  situation  for 
all  concerned.  The  sum  for  which  the  Government  is 
liable  in  respect  of  the  past  financial  year  threatens  to 
exceed  45  millions,  and  if  the  railways  are  left  to  “sink 
or  swim,”  there  will  not  be  many  survivors. 

The  Mexican  Government  may  have  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  but  it  has  still  to  learn  that  the  City 
prefers  hard  cash  to  voluminous  arguments  expressed 
in  the  most  elegant  Castilian.  A  further  lengthy  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  customary  kind  was  issued  in  the  course  of 
this  week.  It  was  preceded,  as  usual,  by  a  demand 
for  Mexican  bonds,  attributed  to  “  American  sources,” 
which  may  mean  Mexico  City  or  elsewhere,  and  its 
publication  was  followed  by  a  reaction.  It  contained 
no  definite  indication  when  the  payment  of  interest  will 
be  resumed,  and  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  Mexico 
could  have  paid  up  long  ago,  if  she  had  been  so  dis¬ 
posed.  There  is  not  much  d'oubt  that  these  official  as¬ 
surances  are  issued  for  political  purposes.  President 
Obregon  is  disappointed  at  the  delay  in  recognition  of 
his  government  by  the  United  States,  and  is  trying  to 
force  the  pace.  Recognition,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the 
indispensable  preliminary  to  a  Mexican  loan  by  United 
States  bankers.  We  suggest  that  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  should  make  up  its  mind  to  meet  its  foreign 
obligations  without  waiting  for  this  loan.  Recognition 
would  follow  almost  automatically,  for  the  country 
would  again  become  a  paying  proposition  for  American 
capital. 

It  is  evident  that  some  industrial  groups  in  this 
country  appreciate  the  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tive  costs  in  many  essentially  British  industries,  a  cut 
in  wages  is  essential,  unless  we  are  to  succumb  to 
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foreign  competition.  It  would,  for  example,  provide 
a  striking  object-lesson,  if  ship-building  costs  in  this 
country  were  to  be  compared  with  those  in  Germany. 
This  is  an  industry  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  prejudice; 
and  it  is  reassuring  therefore  to  learn  that  employers 
and  employed  have  effected  a  satisfactory  compromise 
on  the  question  of  wages.  The  employers  demanded 
a  reduction  in  rates  on  account  of  the  severe  depression 
in  the  industry.  Last  year  a  rise  of  6s.  per  week  was 
granted  to  time  workers,  and  15%  for  piece  rates.  At 
a  conference  this  week  between  the  Employers’  Federa¬ 
tion  and  that  of  the  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
Trades  a  basis  of  settlement  was  reached,  providing 
that  the  foregoing  advances  should  be  withdrawn  in 
two  equal  instalments,  the  first  to  take  place  in  May, 
and  the  second  in  June. 

The  heavy  depression  in  the  motor  industry  and  the 
entire  lack  of  encouraging  features  in  the  near  outlook 
do  not  inspire  confidence  in  the  various  schemes  for 
bolstering  up  the  many  companies  now  in  financial 
difficulties.  This  trade,  like  many  others,  has  not  yet 
got  down  to  a  sound  economic  basis,  and  until  that  is 
reached,  it  seems  futile  to  attempt  a  financial  re¬ 
establishment  on  a  permanent  basis.  Unless  we  are 
very  much  mistaken,  a  big  cut  is  necessary  in  the  price 
of  the  average  car,  if  any  large  public  demand  is  to  be 
expected.  This  can  only  come  about,  when  the  neces¬ 
sary  material  is  obtainable  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
Labour  realizes  that  its  demands  are  ruining  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Several  petitions  for  the  compulsory  liquidation  of 
motor  manufacturing  companies  were  in  the  courts  this 
week.  That  of  A.  Harper,  Sons  &  Bean  was  again 
adjourned  in  order  that  an  amended  scheme  might  be 
brought  forward.  To  Straker-Squire  an  adjournment 
of  six  weeks  was  granted,  in  order  that  a  scheme  might 
be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  court,  it  being 
necessary  to  hold  meetings  to  sanction  a  reduction  in 
the  capital  of  the  company.  Apart  from  the  latter,  it 
is  understood  that  the  creditors  have  already  accepted 
the  scheme.  A  similar  adjournment  was  also  granted 
in  the  case  of  Martinsydes,  the  aeroplane  manufac¬ 
turers,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  an  amended 
scheme. 


The  dividend  of  28%  free  of  tax,  equal  to  40%  less 
tax,  declared  by  the  London  Assurance  Corporation,  is 
a  very  welcome  announcement  in  these  hard  times.  A 
credit  balance  of  £201,335  is  revealed,  or  only  £3,000 
less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  best  showing  is 
made  by  the  fire  department,  the  total  premiums 
amounting  to  £1,603,063  against  £1,364,203,  while 
the  profit  from  this  source  is  £155,384  against 
£96,258  in  1919.  In  the  Marine  department  the  re¬ 
sults  were  less  favourable  for  reasons  that  will  be  fully 
appreciated.  Although  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
premium  income,  the  losses  were  heavier,  the  net  re¬ 
sult  being  a  substantial  reduction  in  profits. 


One  market  to  show  up  well  this  week  is  that  of  Oil 
shares.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  shares  have  been 
Mexican  Eagle  and  Roumanian  Consol.  Official  con¬ 
firmation  has  been  provided  of  the  bringing  in  of  new 
wells  referred  to  here  a  week  ago.  The  new  Portrero 
well,  shut  in  for  the  time  being,  has  an  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  of  10,000  barrels,  whilst  another  new  well  in 
the  Naranjos  field  is  said  to  be  good  for  60,000  barrels 
daily.  The  shares  have  of  late  been  considerably  de¬ 
pressed,  on  account  of  the  salt-water  scare  in  the 
Naranjos  zone,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  pointed  out 
by  the  company,  that  this  trouble  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  northern  portion  of  the  field,  whereas  most  of  the 
wells  are  more  to  the  south,  and  continue  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  shares  have  recovered  fully  £1 
from  the  lowest  level  recently  touched,  and  seem  likely 
to  make  a  further  recovery. 


Another  feature  has  been  provided  by  Rouma 
Consolidated  Oilfields,  the  report  of  which  recently 


peared.  Interest  in  the  shares  has  been  quickened  by 
the  announcement  that  the  Roumanian  Government  has 
accepted  liability  for  the  destruction  that  took  place  at 
the  end  of  1916,  and  that  the  damage  has  been  fixed  at 
£1,040,600,  calculated  at  an  exchange  of  285  lei  to 
the  £.  Any  improvement  in  the  latter  will,  of  course, 
benefit  the  company.  Further  liability  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  British  and  French  Governments  to  the 
extent  of  £300,000.  A  certain  amount  of  re-financing 
for  reconstruction  is  necessary,  and  an  offer  of  converti¬ 
ble  debentures  is  to  be  made  at  95,  carrying  interest  at 
10%.  This  projected  issue  has  made  a  favourable  im¬ 
pression  in  the  market.  At  an  exchange  of  285,  the 
company’s  assets  are  valued  at  £2,000,000,  which  is, 
of  course,  not  a  fixed  valuation.  A  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  exchang-e  would  make  a  big  difference  to  the 
amount.  Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  capital  is  to  be' increased  from  £1,750,000  to 
£2,500,000. 

A  matter  of  over  20  millions  sterling  was  added  to  the 
issued  capital  of  Lever  Bros,  last  year,  making  the 
total  £46,769,079.  The  earning  of  satisfactory  divi¬ 
dends  on  such  a  vast  sum  appears  to  have  presented  no 
great  difficulty.  There  are  six  varieties  of  shares,  but 
the  largest  single  amount  is  in  7%  cumulative  prefer¬ 
ence  shares,  which  comprise,  in  fact,  one  half  the  share 
capital.  The  ordinary  shares  receive  20%,  comparing 
with  17^%  a  year  ago  on  a  much  smaller  capital.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  trade  depression  that  set  in  during  the 
latter  months  of  the  year,  the  results  are  better  than 
might  have  been  expected.  After  providing  for  de¬ 
preciation,  renewals,  etc.,  there  was  a  credit  balance  of 
£3,270,000,  in  respect  of  which,  it  may  be  noted,  the 
accounts  have  been  credited  with  the  large  amount 
claimed  from  the  Government  for  Excess  Profits  Duty. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  severe  trade  depression  has 
been  responsible  for  a  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  pro¬ 
perties  and  interests  in  West  Africa  and  the  Philippines 
belonging  to  some  of  the  associated  companies.  But 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  assets, 
the  directors  are  satisfied  that  all  depreciations  in  value 
are  covered  by  the  appreciated  value  of  the  holdings  of 
the  company  in  other  associated  concerns,  after  setting 
aside  out  of  that  accretion  nearly  4  millions  capitalized 
last  July.  Since  the  end  of  the  financial  year  it  will 
be  recollected  that  a  7%  debenture  issue  for  four  mil¬ 
lions  was  made.  It  may  be  added  that  the  special  and 
contingency  reserves  have  been  set  off  against  a  fall  in 
value  of  stock  and  expenses  in  connection  with  capital 
issues. 

At  the  beginning  of  January  the  Cunard  Steamship 
Company  made  a  £4,000,000  debenture  issue  at  90, 
carrying  interest  at  7%,  which  was  largely  oversub¬ 
scribed.  The  object  of  the  issue  was  to  provide  funds 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  company,  including  the 
redemption  of  £1,000,000  debenture  stock  at  5^%,  fall¬ 
ing  due  at  the  end  of  the  current  year.  The  report 
just  issued  makes  a  very  fair  showing  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  difficulties  under  which  shipping  companies 
have  been  operating  for  some  considerable  time.  The 
profit  of  £1,181,620  compares  with  £1,724,920  in 
1919,  and  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  share  capital  is 
reduced  from  10  to  7J  per  cent.  As  usual,  a  conserva¬ 
tive  policy  has  been  adopted.  The  sum  of  £394,310 
set  aside  for  depreciation  shows  an  increase  of  £24,000 
over  the  previous  year’s  allocation,  and  £25,000  is 
added  to  the  balance  carried  forward.  As  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulties  with  which  shipowners  and  ship¬ 
builders  have  had  to  contend,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Albania,  a  passenger  and  cargo  steamer  of  12,767  tons 
ordered  in  June,  1916,  from  Scotts  of  Greenock,  was 
not  delivered  until  January  this  year.  The  Scythia 
of  19,503  tons,  launched  by  Messrs.  Vickers  of  Bar- 
row,  as  long  ago  as  March,  1920,  and  expected  to  be 
delivered  last  autumn,  has  not  yet  been  completed, 
although  expected  to  be  ready  in  June.  It  is  of  some 
interest  to  learn  that  the  conversion  of  the  Aquitania 
for  oil  fuel  consumption  has  been  duly  completed,  and 
that  the  installation  is  working  quite  satisfactorily. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

THE  Budget  was,  as  most  people  expected,  without 
promise  and  without  hope.  The  generation  which 
fought  the  war  for  posterity  must  pay  for  it  also. 
Once  again  a  small  minority  of  the  people  must  shoulder 
the  burden — 2,400,000,  to  be  exact — and  so  it  goes  on 
till  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  discover  that  the 
Government  is  keeping  everyone,  while  none  remains 
to  keep  the  Government.  Now  the  miners’  grievances 
will  be  settled — as  they  might  have  been  four  weeks 
ago — but  neither  they  nor  the  owners  are  to  be  saddled 
with  the  burden.  Once  again  it  is  the  poor  tax-payer 
who  must  buy  peace  betwixt  master  and  man.  The  new 
conversion  scheme  is  the  writing  on  the  wall.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  called  a  surprise,  but  previous  buying 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  suggested  that  the  Chancellor 
would  buy  off  some  of  his  creditors — of  course,  at  an 
enhanced  price. 

Protests  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  House  did  not  after  all  raise  a 
rival  candidate  to  Mr.  Whitley,  who  took  Mr.  Low- 
ther’s  place  as  Speaker  this  week.  The  latter  has 
rather  spoilt  his  reputation  of  late  years  by  his  yield¬ 
ing  to  panic  measures,  but  he  has  ruled  long  and  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Dignity,  it  used  to  be  said,  went  out  with 
Speaker  Peel,  and  Mr.  Lowther  has  kept  his  unruly 
boys  in  order  mainly  by  his  gift  of  humour,  which  has 
diverted  many  a  rising  storm.  Mr.  Whitley,  as  his  un¬ 
derstudy,  has  had  ample  experience.  He  knows  the 
procedure  of  the  House  thoroughly,  and,  we  hope, 
will  stick  to  it.  He  is  generally  liked,  and  has  a  quiet 
reserve  of  competence  which  carries  weight.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  House  is  not  exactly  serene,  but  it  lacks  the 
presence  of  a  good  many  Irish  members  who  would 
get  excited  and  raise  a  row  at  the  slightest  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  discussions  and  votes  in  Parliament  regarding 
the  extravagant  duplication  of  increased  salaries  on 


the  top  of  large  bonuses  to  the  most  highly  paid  Civil 
Servants  merit  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto 
received.  The  most  consistent  defenders  of  these  high 
scales  of  salary  have  been  found,  on  each  occasion,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Labour  Party.  Whatever  objection 
they  have  taken  to  extravagance  in  other  directions, 
they  have  never  made  themselves  heard  as  opponents 
of  bloated  official  staffs,  and  they  have  uniformly  voted 
for  estimates  providing  big  salaries  of  £3,000  and 
even  more  for  those  upper  officials  who  were  formerly 
contented  with  salaries  of  £1,500  or  £2,000,  and  who 
found  in  the  interest  of  their  work  and  fixity  of  their 
tenure  ample  compensation. 

It  is  idle  to  speak  of  these  officials  being  so  much 
sought  after  that  they  could  obtain  £5,000  or  £10,000 
a  year  in  the  City.  The  large  salaries  have  been  given 
to  men  whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  the  Service, 
who  never  sought,  and  are  never  in  the  least  likely  to 
be  asked  to  leave  it.  But  why  do  they  find  such  sup¬ 
port  from  Labour?  Perhaps  that  Party,  with  wise 
prescience,  think  it  well  to  make  close  friends  of  those 
upon  whom  they  would  have  to  place  absolute  reliance, 
if  with  their  present  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
they  had  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  administra¬ 
tion.  Such  a  compact  bodes  no  good  for  the  ordinary 
citizen. 

Labour  is  apparently  blind  to  what  it  does  not  wish 
to  see.  Combination  is  a  two-edged  sword,  and  the 
miners  are  finding  it  so,  but  will  not  admit  that  what 
is  legitimate  in  their  case  is  equally  permissible  for  the 
owners.  These  latter  have  combined  in  self-defence, 
and  when  the  miners  say  they  must  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness,  whatever  they  lose,  they  are  met  with  their  own 
argument — none  of  us  must  lose.  In  the  days  when 
men  met  masters  who  knew  and  worked  with  them, 
individual  concerns  were  run  on  competitive  lines, 
and  none  could  be  stopped,  let  the  owners  lose  ever  so 
much,  for  better  times  would  find  them  bereft  both  of 
customers  and  credit.  All  that  is  changed  to-day,  and 
Labour  has  wrought  the  transformation.  The  owners 
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are  in  combination,  and  neither  they  nor  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  work  the  mines  at  a  loss.  Labour  must  face 
the  facts  of  its  creation. 

Without  honour  in  their  own  country,  prophets  and 
trade  union  leaders  appear  to  be  similarly  placed.  There 
are  no  leaders  of  Labour  who  are  not  suspect,  justly 
or  unjustly.  That  they  will  so  continue  is  inevitable. 
When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  recommended  Labour  to  down 
the  Dukes,  he  did  a  foolish  thing,  for  their  successors 
are  no  more  loved  and  certainly  less  respected  than 
men  who,  by  tradition  and  instinct,  were  both  hon¬ 
ourable  and  patriotic  in  their  dealings.  There  is  more 
in  blood  and  breeding  than  most  imagine,  and  so  the 
miners  are  astonished  to  find  sympathy  where  they 
least  expected  it. 

We  notice  that  the  Home  Secretary  sees  eye  to  eye 
with  us  in  the  need  for  more  drastic  dealing  with  ex¬ 
tremists  in  our  midst.  The  paid  agitator  must  be  re¬ 
stricted  in  his  operations.  It  is  well  to  cherish  the  re¬ 
putation  we  hold  for  tolerance  of  free  speech  and  for 
hospitality,  but  when  both  are  abused,  it  is  time  to 
act.  We  trust  that  powers  will  be  granted  at  once  to 
the  police,  so  that  they  can  deal  with  the  unscrupulous 
hirelings  who  are  doing  so  much  to  create  dissension 
and  strife.  It  is  no  use  asking  whence  come  their 
funds;  it  is  sufficient  that  funds  exist  for  the  disruption 
of  society,  and  unless  Mr.  Shortt  is  quick  to  strike,  he 
may  find  himself  with  more  on  his  hands  than  he  can 
conveniently  tackle.  Public  peace  and  safety  must  be 
protected,  and  as  the  police  have  all  the  information 
they  require — if  they  have  not,  we  can  assist  them — 
they  should  not  delay  unduly  about  using  it. 

What  practical  results  are  likely  to  be  achieved  by 
the  League  of  Nations  in  its  various  ramifications? 
We  ask  this,  as  a  conference  called  by  the  League  to 
consider  International  communications  and  transit  has 
just  concluded  its  work  at  Barcelona,  having  adopted 
a  transit  convention  establishing  “  the  right  of  every 
citizen  of  the  universe  to  have  freedom  of  access  for 
himself  and  his  goods,  so  long  as  he  conforms  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  to  which  he  goes.”  Freedom  of 
navigation  for  all  International  rivers  is  to  be  guar¬ 
anteed,  with  equal  treatment  for  all  flags,  and  all 
special  customs,  duties,  taxes,  or  “  vexatious  regula¬ 
tions  ”  are  to  be  barred.  These  conventions  will  now 
be  submitted  to  the  various  governments,  and  we  shall 
see  what  they  have  to  say. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  very  day  that  this  conference 
rose,  the  Portuguese  Minister  of  Commerce  introduced 
a  Bill  in  Parliament  to  protect  and  encourage  Portu¬ 
guese  shipping.  This  provides  for  preferential  duties 
on  goods  shipped  in  Portuguese  vessels  and  concedes 
privileges  to  Portuguese  officers  and  seamen,  and  ad¬ 
vances  loans  for  shipbuilding.  It  makes  provision  for 
prizes  for  rapid  loading  and  despatching  of  cargoes, 
for  reducing  the  dues  payable  by  Portuguese  ships, 
while  increasing  those  levied  on  alien  vessels,  and  for 
barring  the  conveyance  of  Portuguese  emigrants  to 
Africa  in  foreign  ships.  Simultaneously  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works  introduced  a 
Bill  in  the  Chamber  encouraging  the  development  of 
Spanish  shipping  on  similar  lines.  In  other  words, 
both  Spain  and  Portugal  are  adopting  a  strong  pro¬ 
tectionist  line  in  shipping.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  will  have  preference  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  demand  should 
maintain  prices,  but  it  is  strange  that  even  a  moderate 
demand  holds  prices  at  an  incredibly  high  value.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  in  need  of  bricks  and  cement, 
and  the  price  of  both  is  abnormally  high.  This  is  not 
accounted  for  by  wages,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
profitable  trading  figures  of  the  cement  companies,  for 
instance,  that  big  profits  are  being  made.  The  only 
solution  of  the  apparent  mystery  is  a  trade  combine, 
many  of  which  are  becoming  a  real  danger  to  the 
country.  Politicians  and  others  who  glibly  talk  of 
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anti-dumping  legislation — which  is  nothing  less  than 
protection — surely  know  of  this  recent  trend  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world.  It  is  only  by  holding  hard  to  our  free 
trade  principles  that  we  can  combat  so  great  an  evil 
as  these  trusts  and  combines  have  become.  They 
forget,  these  protectionists,  that  we  are  not  self-sup¬ 
porting,  and  that  Britain  is  a  workshop,  and,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  a  workshop  which  cannot  sell  its  output.  So,  if 
they  starve  the  workshop,  they  may  provide  wealth  for 
a  few  select  persons,  but  they  will  assuredly  ruin  the 
country. 

Not  only  are  these  combines  to  be  found  among 
manufacturers;  they  exist  also  among  middlemen  and 
distributors.  Thus  a  tailor  cannot  buy  cloth  from  a 
manufacturer;  he  must  deal  with  a  cloth  merchant : 
and  so  with  milk,  fish,  paper,  and  everything  else.  Both 
the  middleman  and  the  distributor  have  their  uses;  but 
that  they  should  make  themselves  compulsory  is  wrong. 
They  have  done  so,  however.  Lord  Leverhulme  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  supply  fish  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  had 
he  bought  his  shops,  stations,  and  plant  in  normal 
times,  he  might  have  felt  assured  of  success.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  him  and  for  the  public,  he  purchased  when 
the  fishing  industry  was  in  the  heyday  of  prosperity, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  can  succeed  in 
making  the  fisher  and  the  consumer  meet  on  profitable 
terms. 

Lord  Leverhulme’ s  industrialisation  of  the  Lews, 
of  which  we  have  written  at  some  length,  has  produced 
a  good  story,  which,  if  true,  goes  to  show  the  un¬ 
doubted  wit  of  the  hard-headed  crofters  with  whom  he 
is  having  so  much  difficulty.  Twenty-six  conditions 
were  included  in  the  leases  to  be  signed  by  the  people, 
and  one  of  these  leases  was  returned  unsigned  to  the 
agent  with  the  following  remark:  11  I  haven’t  been 
able  to  keep  the  Ten  Commandments  for  a  mansion  in 
Heaven,  and  I’m  hanged  if  I’ll  undertake  to  keep 
twenty-six  for  a  hoos  in  the  Lews.” 

Our  attitude  towards  correspondence  schools  and 
colleges  being  fairly  well  known,  we  were  interested 
to  learn  that  the  National  Union  of  Journalists  have 
denounced  the  enticing  advertisements  of  such 
“  schools.”  The  Union  holds,  rightly  in  our  opinion, 
that  their  promises  are  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.  They 
are  refusing  the  advertisements  for  their  own  publica¬ 
tion,  The  Journalist,  and  the  executive  council  are  to 
approach  the  newspaper  proprietors  regarding  their 
general  exclusion.  With  a  view  to  finding  the  source 
of  these  announcements,  we  have  looked  into  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  London  School  of  Journalism,  Ltd. — 
the  “  Ltd.”  is  in  very  small  type  in  the  prospectus  now 
before  us.  The  “  Director  of  Studies  ”  is  Mr.  Max 
Pemberton,  and  the  advertisement  speaks  very  highly 
of  him.  The  “  Patrons  ”  are  Viscount  Northcliffe, 
Viscount  Burnham,  Lord  Beaverbrook,  Lord  Riddell, 
Sir  Henry  Dalziel,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Sir  George 
Sutton,  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch,  Sir  Charles  Starmer,  Cecil  Harmsworth,  Esq., 
M.P.,  and  F.  J.  Mansfield,  Esq.  (President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Journalists,  1918-19). 

The  last  name  is  somewhat  incongruous  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  the  real  interest  lies  in  the  list  of 
shareholders  in  the  London  School  of  Journalism,  Ltd., 
which,  needless  to  say,  is  not  published.  Here  we 
discover  none  other  than  our  dear  old  friends,  the  Pel- 
mans,  the  directors  of  the  Pelman  Schools,  Ltd.  We 
should  like  to  hear  what  the  shareholders  in  that  con¬ 
cern  have  to  say,  and  the  11  Patrons,  who  are  so 
widely  advertised.  We  have  nothing  to  say,  further 
than  that  the  fee  for  a  course  in  journalism  is  25 
guineas;  twelve  lessons  in  advanced  journalism  25 
guineas;  and  so1  on  pro  rata > — prose  writing,  story  writ¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  rest  of  it !  Obviously  there  are  foolish 
folk  who  pay  these  fees. 

Next  month  the  Manchester  Guardian  will  have  been 
in  existence  for  one  hundred  years,  and  a  committee 
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has  been  formed  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
people  of  Manchester  for  their  famous  journal,  and 
particularly  for  its  veteran  editor,  Mr.  Charles  Prest- 
wich  Scott,  who  more  than  anyone  is  responsible  for  the 
excellent  record  which  it  holds  and  the  prestige  it  en¬ 
joys  throughout  the  Empire.  Since  1872  he  has 
guided  its  fortunes,  and  it  was  he  who  gathered  the 
pens  which  raised  a  provincial  publication  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  journalistic  enterprise.  There  are  few  leading 
dailies  so  widely  read  by  the  people  who  count,  and  few 
whose  dicta  carry  so  much  weight.  Amidst  the 
plethora  of  decadent  newspapers  the  Manchester  Guar¬ 
dian  stands  almost  alone  as  the  possessor  of  ideals  and 
moral  convictions. 

We  would  gladly  help  Mr.  Frank  Cushing,  who  in 
our  issue  of  16th  April  offers  assistance  to  any  society 
which  will  seriously  and  sensibly  tackle  the  problem  of 
purifying  the  press,  had  we  any  confidence  of  success. 
One  thing  only,  however,  can  effect  a  change,  and  that 
is  public  opinion.  Unfortunately  this  shows  no  sign 
of  regeneration.  And  the  Government  being  behind 
the  press,  and  vice  versa — with  notable  exceptions — 
there  is  little  hope.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  main¬ 
taining  that  the  “  pictures  ”  and  the  picture  press  are 
more  influential  in  “  educating  ”  the  masses  than  all 
Mr.  Fisher’s  millions.  As  we  know  both,  what  hope 
is  there?  What  intelligent  parent  would  act  as  the 
Government  is  acting  in  the  circumstances?  The 
proprietors  of  the  press  referred  to,  illustrated  and 
otherwise,  are  known,  and  most  have  been  “  hon¬ 
oured  ”  for  their  good  work  in  British  journalism,  but 
we  fear  it  is  of  little  use  appealing  to  them,  net  sales 
being  more  to  them  than  virtue.  Every  parent  should 
write  to  the  headmaster  of  the  schools  attended  by 
his  children,  asking  that  the  papers  purchased  for  the 
school  should  be  approved  by  the  Headmasters’  and 
Headmistresses’  Associations. 

Among  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Royal  Academy  during  April,  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Strang  is  to  be  deeply  regretted.  He  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  artist  of  broad  sympathies,  who  had  only  re¬ 
cently  been  admitted  to  full  membership,  and  he  might 
have  been  able  to  exert  a  strong  influence  in  favour  of 
the  new  liberal  policy  which  a  section  of  the  Academy 
wishes  to  pursue.  Mr.  Augustus  John  is  the  most  out¬ 
standing  of  the  four  new  Associates.  His  election 
was  discussed  last  year,  and  his  opinion  of  the  matter 
was  expressed  at  that  time,  with  contemptuous  levity, 
through  various  more  or  less  accurate  reporters  and 
in  an  impolite  article  from  his  own  pen. 

The  insults  have  been  swallowed,  and  both  he  and 
the  Academy  have  acted  wisely  in  forgetting  prejudice. 
The  politics  of  art  may  be  purged  from  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  by  his  acceptance  of  the  Associateship.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  reiterate  our  admiration  for  Mr.  John 
as  an  artist.  The  other  new  Associates  are  Sir  John 
Burnet,  a  distinguished  architect,  whose  most  import¬ 
ant  work  in  London  is  the  new  wing  of  the  British 
Museum  :  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson,  a  decorative  artist 
with  a  long  record  of  sound,  if  somewhat  lifeless,  work  : 
and  Mr.  Reid  Dick,  a  sculptor,  of  whose  work  we  un¬ 
fortunately  know  little  except  an  imitation  of  Mestrovic, 
in  which  the  intensity  of  the  Slav  has  been  modified 
v'ithout  advantage. 

The  Plumage  Bill  group  have  issued  an  effective  fly¬ 
sheet,  in  which  they  point  out  the  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  case  for  the  Bill  and  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  country.  The  trade  has  sunk  to  such  pro¬ 
portions — ostriches  are  not  affected  by  the  Bill — that 
its  national  value  is  negligible.  Its  collapse  is  put  down 
to  growing  dislike  of  a  brutal  business,  and  a  rapid 
extinction  of  the  most  ornamental  species.  London 
is  the  chief  European  market,  and  the  trade  is  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants  and  brokers  who  re¬ 
export  three-quarters  of  the  plumes.  Its  disappearance 
would  benefit  ostrich  farming  and  the  trade  in  the 
feathers  of  poultry  and  game  birds,  all  British  in¬ 
dustries. 


The  substitution  of  manufactured  substitutes  would 
suit  the  drapers,  who  are  the  slaves  of  fashion,  quite  as 
well.  They  could  sell  other  forms  of  decoration  with 
equal  facility.  A  large  proportion  of  the  workers  em¬ 
ployed  are  unskilled,  and  could  find  work  on  ostrich 
feathers  and  artificial  substitutes.  The  “  plumassier,” 
the  expert  feather-dresser  in  the  business,  is  already 
chiefly  employed  in  preparing  the  feathers  of  ostriches 
and  poultry  and  game-birds.  The  Bill  is  thus  in  a 
strong  position  from  the  industrial  point  of  view;  and 
we  really  think  it  high  time  that  the  leaders  of  feminine 
fashion  ceased  to  indulge  their  freakish  vanity  and  pro¬ 
mote  this  horrible  trade. 

“  That  wonderful  walking  country,  the  South 
Downs,  is  at  its  best  now,”  writes  a  correspondent. 
“  I  have  just  completed  a  tramp  from  end  to  end.  The 
little  woods  around  Storrington  are  alive  with  flowers, 
as  Francis  Thompson  found  them,  and  buttercups 
are  already  in  bloom  in  the  meadows.  The  gorse  is 
particularly  fine  this  year,  and  it  presented  a  magnifi- 
jcent  sight  beneath  blue  skies  coursed  by  handsome 
white  clouds  sailing  along  in  a  stiff  north-wester, 
which  later  blew  up  some  damaging  snow.  The  lift, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  has  gone  from  the  side  of  the  Dyke, 
but  I  found  in  the  hotel  on  the  summit  an  excruciat¬ 
ingly  bad  jazz-band  and  half  a  dozen  horoscope 
machines.  Alfriston,  alas  !  has  been  discovered  by 
the  week-ender,  and  it  jarred  to  hear  the  Golders  Green 
twang  in  a  village  through  which  it  is  still  possible  to 
walk  without  meeting  a  soul.  The  good  landlord  of 
the  ‘‘Star  ”  has  gone,  too,  but  I  discovered,  living  in 
an  old  Army  hut  half-way  up  the  hillside,  a  brother  of 
Ralph  Hodgson,  the  poet,  who  still  found  Alfriston 
dear  to  him.  East  Dene  slept  snug  and  secure  as  ever, 
likewise  the  little  church  of  Lullington — the  smallest 
in  England — whose  length  is  less  than  that  of  the 
average  long-jump.” 

We  wrote  recently  of  Post  Office  anomalies.  We 
have  this  morning  received  a  mail  card,  12  inches  by 
8f  inches,  carried  by  the  Post  Office  for  one  penny. 
(Postcard  or  printed  paper  rate  :  the  size  suggests  the 
latter.)  The  cardboard  is  thick  and  the  package  is 
bulky  and  troublesome  to  carry;  yet  a  small  letter 
costs  twopence,  although  an  open  envelope  containing 
a  receipt  costs  only  ^d.  Again,  a  publication  consisting 
largely  of  advertisements  of  women’s  clothes,  and 
weighing  12  oz.,  is  carried  for  id.  (newspaper  rate), 
while  a  magazine  weighing  the  same  costs  4d., 
printed  paper  rates.  Surely  the  Postmaster-General 
should  price  his  services  according  to  the  work  en¬ 
tailed.  Why  should  a  paper  published  once  a  week, 
and  therefore  rated  as  a  newspaper,  be  carried  for  so 
much  less  than  a  magazine,  which,  because  it  is  not 
published  weekly,  comes  in  another  category?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  put  a  penalty  on  newspapers  rather 
than  on  good  literature?  Of  the  former  we  have  more 
than  a  sufficiency,  of  the  latter  too  little.  Another 
matter  for  the  Postmaster-General  to  consider  is  one 
which  we  mentioned  on  receiving  from  the  Roneo  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Holborn,  a  circular  letter  posted  in  Paris. 
Circulars  are  now  being  sent  for  English  firms  from 
Germany,  where  they  are  printed,  wrappered,  and 
addressed,  the  postage  being  20  pfennigs.  This  is  a 
temptation  to  have  circulars  and  catalogues  printed  in 
Germany,  if  it  is  only  to  secure  a  saving  in  postage. 

Mr.  Justice  McCardie  has  been  dilating  on  the 
amount  of  perjury  in  our  courts  of  justice  to-day. 
Those  who  have  a  long  experience  of  the  ways  of  wit¬ 
nesses  are  convinced  that  lying  has  largely  increased 
of  late  years.  But  when  the  Justice  explains,  “  Men 
swear  falsely  with  levity  because  they  imagine  prose¬ 
cutions  for  perjury  do  not  follow,”  he  touches  on  a  real 
point  which  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  law.  Remarks 
about  sending  on  obviously  false  evidence  are  frequently 
made  by  judges,  but  nothing  comes  of  them.  The  law 
in  practice  narrows  down  the  conception  of  perjury  in 
a  way  the  ordinary  man  does  not  understand. 
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THE  KING’S  PEACE. 

IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  examples  of  the 
injury  and  inconvenience  suffered  by  non-com¬ 
batants  at  the  hands  of  militant  trade  unionism 
as  it  is  now  allowed  to  carry  on  its  campaigns.  We 
do  not  allude  to  the  cost  of  the  Defence  Force  wisely 
got  ready  by  the  Government,  though  that  doubtless 
will  ultimately  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who 
in  relation  to  the  recent  sabre-rattling  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  may  be  called  the  civil  population.  We  are 
concerned  for  the  moment  only  with  the  interference 
with  the  liberties  and  the  lawful  occasions  of  these 
peaceable  folk.  How  many  legitimate  and  profitable 
engagements  were  perforce  abandoned  on  or  about 
Friday,  the  15th  of  April,  and  how  many  were  fulfilled 
only  at  a  loss?  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the 
theatres  were  kept  open  from  a  sense  of  national  duty, 
though  faced  by  an  inevitable  deficit.  It  is  certain  that 
the  continued  working  at  full  power  of  such  not  un¬ 
important  parts  of  the  State’s  internal  machinery  as 
the  business  of  the  courts — in  every  case  where  wit¬ 
nesses  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance — was  very 
doubtful  on  that  day  :  a  novel  illustration,  truly,  of 
“  Inter  arma  silent  leges.”  And  this,  although  the 
operations  of  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  did  not  get 
beyond  a  series  of  threats. 

When,  soon  after  the  Armistice,  a  Committee  was 
formed  by  the  Attorney-General  to  inquire  into 
breaches  of  what  are  called  the  Laws  of  War,  one 
remembers  that  the  previous  protest  against  not  a  few 
of  those  alleged  excesses  had  been  grounded  upon  the 
fact  that  the  sufferers  were  non-combatants.  With 
regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  that  inquiry,  it  was 
unfortunately  an  arguable  question  whether  or  not  in 
international  strife  there  exists  in  any  strict  sense  of 
the  word  any  law  at  all  :  the  Germans,  as  is  well 
known,  were  fond  of  reserving  the  plea  of  “  military 
necessity  ”  to  cover  extreme  cases.  It  is  regretfully 
admitted  even  by  those  who  most  earnestly  wish  to 
see  international  law  a  cogent  reality  that  it  has  lagged 
behind  the  contemporaneous  development  of  State-law, 
in  that  it  has  always  lacked  a  policeman.  Such 
persons  are  accustomed  to  point  to  the  final  suppres¬ 
sion  by  civilised  States  of  the  warlike  tendencies  alike 
of  factions  and  individuals  within  their  own  borders, 
and  devoutly  to  hope  that  some  analogous  system  of 
law  and  order  may  be  set  up  over  jarring  nations. 
They  see  that  “  the  Family  of  Nations,”  to  use  a 
somewhat  outworn  phrase,  is  still  just  about  where 
the  State,  now  called  civilised,  stood  in  mediaeval 
times.  Everyone  is  aware,  of  course,  of  schemes  now 
afoot  to  import  a  greater  degree  of  civilisation  in  this 
aspect  of  it  into  that  Family  Circle.  The  idealists  are 
at  least  right  in  their  choice  of  a  pattern,  though  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be  able  to  match 
it.  Within  a  civilised  State  there  is  no  fighting  :  law, 
in  the  strict  sense,  undoubtedly  exists  there  to  prevent 
it.  Such  is  the  theory.  It  would  be  sad,  indeed,  if 
the  model  that  the  international  jurist  has  in  mind 
when  he  thinks  about  tuning  up  his  own  instrument — 
so  little  able  at  present  to  answer  that  plea  of  military 
necessity,  or  to  punish  before  any  tribunal  the  drown¬ 
ing  of  women  and  the  bombing  of  incidental  babies — 
should  after  all  be  found  imperfect  in  the  very  part 
that  excites  his  well-intentioned  emulation. 

Of  that,  we  trust,  there  is  little  fear.  The  muni¬ 
cipal  law  of  States  must  live  up  to  its  reputation.  In 
England  at  any  rate  there  exists  an  ancient  abstrac¬ 
tion  known  as  the  King’s  Peace.  It  is  too  exclusively 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  prevention  of 
petty  assaults,  involving,  as  a  rule,  only  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  little  diachylon.  In  theory  at  any  rate  its 
radius  is  much  wider.  Whilst  it  would  be  stretching 
words  too  far  to  say  that  every  interference  by  threats 
with  the  normal  lives  of  the  King’s  lieges  is  a  breach 
of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  crime — not  merely 
acts  of  tumult  and  disorder— is  committed  “  against 
the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King,  his  Crown  and 
Dignity,”  for  the  reason  that  a  crime,  as  distinct 
from  a  merely  personal  wrong,  like  slander  or  seduc¬ 
tion,  is  essentially  an  act  held  injuriously  to  affect  the 
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whole  community.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that 
every  such  act  is  technically  a  crime ;  but  when  acts 
which  clearly  have  that  eff<  ct  become  frequent,  the 
legislature  of  any  civilised  f.  tate  may  well  consider 
them  suitable  for  prohibition  under  penalties. 

It  is  curious  to  recall —and  at  the  present  time  not 
without  a  certain  appositeness — that  when  embryonic 
law  and  order  within  the  realm  were  yet  struggling 
upwards  to  the  standard  which  is  the  envy  of  the 
pacificist  contemplating  the  nations,  the  great  main 
roads  of  the  country  were  in  particular  placed  under 
the  King’s  Peace.  “  The  King’s  highway  ”  is  still  a 
current  phrase  :  and  the  effect  of  this  regulation  of 
our  ancestors  was  that  whoever  did  violence  there  to 
another,  committed  an  offence  more  heinous  than  the 
same  act  would  have  amounted  to,  if  done  elsewhere. 
Even  the  mediaeval  mind  saw  the  value  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  comings  and  goings  :  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  injury  to  the  national  weal  there  may  not  be 
much  to  choose  between  knocking  the  early  merchant 
off  his  packhorse  in  the  King’s  highway  and  denying 
by  threats  to  John  Citizen  his  usual  means  of  trans¬ 
port,  which  happens  to  have  become  a  railway. 

The  harassing  of  what  we  have  ventured  to  call 
the  civil  population  by  the  threats  of  the  Direct 
Actionist  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  international 
war,  and  is  prompted  by  the  same  well-understoocf 
motive.  But  he  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
in  the  sphere  from  which  he  copies  his  methods  there 
is  as  yet,  unfortunately,  nothing  analogous  to  the 
King’s  Peace. 

“  HOLDING  THE  BABY.” 

THE  first  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
London,  Ltd.,  held  on  the  22nd  inst.,  disclosed 
a  position  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present 
time  of  industrial  and  commercial  depression.  As  a 
result,  the  company,  which  has  sold  the  palatial 
premises  under  the  shadow  of  the  Monument,  ceases 
to  be  a  11  Bank,”  and  survives  as  the  Commercial 
Corporation  of  London,  Ltd.  The  history  of  the 
enterprise  is  a  series  of  remarkable  financial  opera¬ 
tions  which  must  have  provided  many  fortunes,  and 
were  mainly  the  work  of  Mr.  Clarence  Hatry,  a  young 
man  who  in  a  few  years  bought  several  large  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  from  their  owners  and  sold  them  to  the 
public.  Sir  Charles  Hobhouse,  the  chairman,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  object  of  the  various  operations  was 
to  promote  and  finance  British  industries,  particularly 
those  liable  to  competition  from  former  enemy 
countries.  We  would  rather  that  Sir  Charles  had  not 
made  this  suggestion,  for  in  our  opinion  it  is  better  to 
call  things  by  their  proper  names.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  such  operations  have  done  incalcul¬ 
able  harm,  and  brought  great  distress  to  simple,  if 
greedy,  folk  throughout  the  country.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  various  concerns,  and  the  losses  in¬ 
volved  may  be  judged  from  the  range  of  prices  which 
ruled  before  last  Friday’s  meeting. 


ENTERPRISES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  COMMERCIAL 


BANK  OF 

LONDON. 

Glass. 

Capital. 

Prices. 

£ 

Highest.  Lowest. 

British  Glass  Industries,  Ltd. 

3,500,000 

Ss/7  3/- 

British  and  Foreign  Bottle  Co. 

,  Ltd.  (Nc 

3  information 

available.) 

British  Window  Glass — 

8%  Pref . 

400,000 

43/10  16/3 

Webb  Crystal  Glass  Co. — 

8%  Pref . 

489,400 

(Not  quoted.) 

Ord . 

50,000 

»»  »> 

Triplex  Safety  Glass 

270,000 

38/9  5/6 

Shipbuilding  and  Repairing. 

Irvines  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Docks — 

23/9  4/7 

Ord.  1/- 

r  740,000 

1  Ord.  &  Pref. 

Pref.  £1 

42/6  17/9 

Eltringham’s,  Ltd. — 

Ord.  of  10s.  each  . 

200,000 

29/-  5/- 

Pref.  8%  £1  each. 

160,000 

25/-  12/6 

H.  &  C.  Grayson,  Ltd. — 

Pref.  10%  ... 

816,000 

28/9  15/3 

Deferred 

248,000 

95/7  12/ 9 
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Clarke,  Chapman  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

444,000 

29/- 

15/3 

Chas.  Booth  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

(No  information  av 

ailable.) 

Chesterfield  Tube  Co.,  Ltd. — 

In  5/-  shares 

480,000 

23/7 

2/9 

Motors  and  Accessories. 

Leyland  Motors,  Ltd. — 

Ord . 

900,000 

20/ 10 

6/- 

6  %  Pref . 

200,000 

19/7 

10/3 

7h%  Pref . 

750,000 

20/4 

12/3 

C.  A.  Vandervell  &  Co.,  Ltd. — 

Ord . 

300,000 

3*/6 

10/- 

Def.  Ord.  in  1/-  shares 

50,000 

11/- 

1/6 

6J%  Debs . 

300,000 

95s 

84 

Textile. 

J.  &  A.  D.  Grimond,  Ltd.,  merged 

in 

Jute  Industries,  Ltd — 

Ord . 

1,500,000 

20/- 

19/6 

9%  Pref . 

500,000 

19/4 

18/10 

Do . 

2,500,000 

10/- 

8/9 

Geo.  H.  Hirst  &  Co.,  Ltd. — 

8%  Pref . 

160,000 

28/- 

12/- 

Def.  Ord . 

200,000 

23/6 

7/9 

Cum.  Pref. 

25,000 

25/9 

25/9 

Cardboard  Box  Manufacturers. 

Hugh  Stevenson  &  Sons,  Ltd. — 

Ord.  ...  ...  ...  450,000  (Not  quoted. 

9%  Pref . 

Cement. 

Kent  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Ltd. 

Drapery. 

Marshalls,  Ltd . 

Wholesale  Grocers. 

Burton,  Son  &  Sanders,  Ltd. — 

7a%  Pref . 

Def.  Ord . 

Farm  Produce. 

Agricultural  Farm  Produce  Industries,  Ltd.- 
65%  Pref.  ...  ...  1,200,000 

Ord .  300,000  (Not  quoted.) 


450,000 

450,000 

1,200,000 

283,700 


247.7*5 

257.432 


20/4 

5/- 

20/6 

20/- 

26/3 

15,1 

16/3 

7/4 

19/9 

0/6 

The  modus  operandi  is  simple.  The  “  company 
promoter  ”  approaches  the  owners  of  a  business,  and 
ascertains  the  price  at  which  they  are  prepared  to  sell. 
It  is  so  much,  and  with  that  he  prepares  a  prospectus 
wherein  he  invites  the  public  to  buy,  not  at  the  owner’s 
price,  but  at  his  own.  Obviously  the  subscribers  are 
handicapped  from  the  outset,  for  no  one  sells  a  business 
unless  he  is  satisfied  that  the  price  is  worth  more  than 
its  value  as  it  stands.  Yet,  knowing  that  much,  our 
promoter  raises  the  price  still  further,  and  pockets  the 
difference.  Not  content  with  that,  he  goes  one  better, 
and  rigs  the  market  by  all  the  subtle  operations  known 
to  operators  in  stocks  and  shares,  and  then  unloads 
at  inflated  values. 

Few  of  the  public  realise  the  number  of  experienced 
manufacturers  and  merchants  who  have  crept  out  of 
business  since  the  Treasury  removed  the  ban  on  public 
flotations,  and  the  country’s  trade  is  now  suffering 
from  this  loss.  Company-mongers  do  not  consider  it 
desirable  that  this  should  be  generally  known,  and 
only  the  other  day  the  shareholders  of  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  company  were  addressed  by  a  chairman  who  was 
once  the  manager  and  largest  shareholder,  but  is  now 
merely  paid  to  retain  his  office.  The  fortunes  of  the 
company  are  no  longer  his — fortunately  for  him.  So 
it  is  on  every  hand.  Like  the  shipowners,  these 
working  owners  sold  out  at  the  top  of  the  market,  and 
left  a  deluded  public  to  “  hold  the  baby.”  There  is  a 
demand  for  anti-dumping  legislation ;  here  is  a  form 
of  dumping  which  is  a  danger,  and  a  very  serious  one. 
In  fairness  to  the  public,  in  defence  of  our  industry  and 
commerce,  in  the  interests  of  Labour — although 
Labour  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  clearing 
out  of  capable  owning  managers — the  practice  should 
be  checked.  We  have  no  wish  to  go  into  the  affairs 
of  the  “  Commercial  Corporation  of  London,  Ltd.” 
Those  interested  were  sufficiently  perturbed  at  the 
meeting.  Yet  we  draw  attention  to  the  case,  as 
typical  of  the  “  financial  operations  ”  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  recurring,  and  bring  in  their  train  distress  and 
unemployment.  Most  people  are  fools,  and  all  are 
greedy,  but  knowing  that  much,  we  should  see  to  it 
that  “  financial  operations  ”  are  rightly  described  and 
rightly  understood.  The  nation’s  workers  have  need 
of  the  money  of  the  public,  and  can  use  it  to  advan¬ 
tage.  While  giving  his  reasons  for  relinquishing  his 
position  as  managing  director  of  the  Commercial 
Bank,  Mr.  Clarence  Hatry  informed  the  shareholders 
that  he  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  resources 


to  supporting  his  companies.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  these  resources  amounted  to  before  the  first  of 
the  transactions  which  have  turned  out  so  disastrously 
for  the  shareholders. 


‘  OTHELLO  ’  AND  ‘  RICHARD  III.’ 


L  THELLO  ’  and  ‘  Richard  III.’  have  lately 

I  1  been  added  to  the  current  repertory  of  the 
^ — S  London  Theatre.  As  each  is  presented  in  the 
right  spirit,  the  state  of  the  metropolis  is  the  more 
gracious  for  them:.  At  the  Court  Theatre,  indeed,  a 
quite  notable  thing  has  happened.  We  are  given  a 
performance  of  ‘  Othello,’  in  which  not  only  the  tempest 
ol  the  dramatic  action  roars  and  rages  in  all  its 
splendour,  but  the  incomparable  music  of  the  poetry 
is  allowed  to  be  heard.  For  example, 


“  If  it  were  now  to  die, 
’Twere  now  to  be  most  happy;  for  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.” 


We  have  not  been  accustomed  of  late  years  to  hear 
such  verse  as  this  intelligently  spoken  on  the  stage. 
There  has,  indeed,  been  a  pestilent  and  ignorant  craze 
for  turning-  verse  into  prose,  and  then  gabbling  it  at  the 
heads  of  the  bewildered  audience.  At  the  Court  this 
and  other  passages  as  famous  and  as  lovely  are  spoken 
correctly,  with  results  of  a  deep  beatitude.  Most  of 
the  grand  bursts  in  ‘  Othello  ’  fall  to  the  character  of 
the  Moor  himself,  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Tearle,  who  plays 
the  part,  has  not  only  a  voice  of  rich  music,  but  also  an 
ear  for  scansion  and  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  words. 
Consequently  he  is  often  a  Chrysostom,  and  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  his  eloquence,  the  Court  just  now  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  But  this  is  far  from  being  Mr.  Tearle’s 
all.  In  the  third  and  fourth  acts  he  gives  us  the  pas¬ 
sion  and  power  of  the  agonized  man,  the  havoc  of  the 
noble  nature  brought  low.  Not  since  the  Sicilian  actor, 
Giovanni  Grasso,  played  the  part  at  the  Lyric  eleven 
years  ago,  have  we  seen  these  great  scenes  so  com- 
mandingly  enacted.  It  was  curious,  as  the  drama 
deepened,  to  see  the  audience  gradually  abandoning 
the  customary  lolling  of  a  first  night  until  every  man 
and  woman  seemed  to  be  sitting  bolt  upright.  In  the 
early  scene  of  the  brawl  we  had  been  rendered  a  little 
fearful  by  the  fury  the  actor  put  into  his  rebuke  of  the 
rioters.  There  were  such  far  more  exacting  scenes  to 
follow  that  the  desirable  expressional  crescendo  seemed 
in  some  peril  from  these  preliminary  roarings.  How¬ 
ever,  the  actor  knew  what  he  was  about.  The  cres¬ 
cendo  came  surely  enough,  and  in  the  right  place.  In 
the  two  great  scenes  with  Iago  the  tragedy  rose  and 
fell.  Pity,  terror,  rage,  and  madness  all  sounded  their 
chords  and  discords.  Here  and  there  inevitably  an 
old  memory  would  obtrude  itself.  We  recalled  the 
tears  in  the  voice  of  Edwin  Booth  at  the  cry,  “  Not  a 
jot,  not  a  jot,”  and  the  organ-music  of  Salvini  in, 
“  O  now  for  ever,  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind.”  There 
is  no  unfairness  to  Mr.  Tearle  in  recalling  these  things. 
On  the  contrary,  we  pay  him  the  highest  compliment 
in  our  power  in  so  doing,  for  his  is  the  only  latter-day 
Othello  we  have  seen  whom  we  should  dream  of  com¬ 
paring  with  these  illustrious  predecessors.  In  the  last 
act  he  was  less  effective.  Probably  he  was  a  little 
tired.  But  even  then  he  was  always  interesting  and 
often  fine.  What  Mr.  Tearle’s  future  may  be  we  know 
not.  He  is  still  a  young  actor.  If  he  have  ambition, 
and  the  field  for  it  be  kept  open  by  Mr.  Fagan  or  some 
other  manager  with  similar  ideals,  we  may  see  him  no 
longer  wasted  on  such  ad  captandum  material  as  ‘  The 
Garden  of  Allah,’  but  taking  a  place  of  his  own  in  the 
long  line  of  the  great  tragic  actors  of  England. 

Mr.  Basil  Rathbone’s  Iago  was  also  a  notable  per¬ 
formance.  Here  we  had  little  or  nothing  of  the  grand 
manner.  Even  the  “  Divinity  of  hell  !  ”  verses  were 
spoken  almost  conversationally,  though  their  import 
was  heightened  by  a  sinister  smile;  but  the  spite  and 
devilish  ingenuity  of  the  character  were  clearly  brought 
out.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  ‘  Othello,’  the  effect  of  the 
actor’s  performance  became  more  intense  as  it  pro- 
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ceeded.  It  was  never  a  great  Iago,  but  it  was  always 
vivid  and  convincing,  with  the  subtle  Italianate  touch. 
We  discovered  an  excellent  Brabantio  in  Mr.  Clark, 
the  best  Roderigo  (with  no  trace  of  clowning),  we 
have  ever  seen  in  Mr.  Cowley,  and  Cassio  played  to 
the  life  and  most  artistically,  by  Mr.  Cellier.  These 
actors  just  gave  us  Shakespeare  :  it  is  all  summed  up 
in  that.  The  ladies  were  less  satisfying.  Miss  Tithe- 
radge,  as  Desdemona,  left  us  thinking  little  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  purity,  and  pathos  of  the  character,  and  much 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  apparently  donned  a  brand-new 
costume  for  each  scene;  while,  if  the  Bianca  and 
Emilia  of  Miss  Evans  and  Miss  Grey  seemed  more  sin¬ 
cere,  they  fell  short  of  being  seductive  or  thrilling. 
The  acting  version  is  an  effective  one,  though  we  were 
sorry  to  see  the  scene  between  Cassio  and  Bianca  acted 
on  the  terrace  of  Othello’s  house  !  The  scenery  is 
original  and  often  beautiful.  In  fine,  the  revival  is 
the  most  creditable  to  the  English  stage  seen  in  London 
since  that  of  ‘  Twelfth  Night  ’  at  the  Savoy  two  years 
before  the  war. 

At  the  Old  Vic.  we  have  been  shown  once  more  the 
grim  attractions  of  ‘  Richard  III.’  Nearly  the  whole 
text  is  given,  and  the  performance  lasts  nearly  four 
hours.  It  has  drawn  huge  audiences,  and,  on  the  two 
occasions  when  we  saw  it,  no  one  left  before  the  end. 
Where  so  little  is  omitted,  it  is  curious  to  find  the  fight 
between  Richard  and1  Richmond  left  out,  an  episode 
which  has  long  been  one  of  the  bonnes  bouches  of 
players  and  playgoers.  Otherwise  the  intelligence  of 
the  production  is  on  a  high  level.  We  wish,  however, 
we  could  say  the  same  of  the  elocution.  Mr.  Atkins, 
the  Gloucester,  will  never  make  a  real  mark  until  he 
has  learned  to  deliver  the  end  of  each  verse  as  audibly 
as  the  beginning.  He  has  brains  and  taste,  but  little 
of  the  power  needed  in  such  a  part  as  this,  and  what 
he  has  is  deplorably  lessened,  when  no  one  can  hear 
much  more  than  half  of  what  he  says.  The  fine  elocu¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  Miss  Saunders,  and 
Mr.  W.  Walter  as  Margaret,  Elizabeth  and  Richmond, 
make  a  refreshing  contrast.  Gloucester,  however,  so 
dominates  the  play  that  his  failure  to  be  clear  damps 
and  weakens  the  whole  of  an  otherwise  very  interesting 
production. 

“  A.  D.  C.” 

RTHUR  DUKE  COLERIDGE*  was  hailed'  as 
A.D.C.  by  a  vast  and  varied  circle.  The  wand 
of  his  endearing  magic  soon  transformed  ac¬ 
quaintances  into  friends,  and  to  be  his  friend  was  a 
pleasure  even  more  than  a  privilege.  By  sheer  and 
buoyant  goodwill  he  turned  every  inn,  as  it  were,  on 
life’s  journey  into  a  home.  Never  was  there  a  man 
more  inwardly  pious  and  never  was  piety  less  obtrusive 
in  its  genial  contact  with  a  beloved  world.  It  was  said 
that  to  understand  him  aright  one  must  be  at  once  a 
bishop,  a  judge,  and  an  organist.  But  the  Church, 
law,  and  music,  by  no  means  account  for  a  charm  so 
personal.  Everything  old  with  youth,  everything 
young  with  age  appealed  to  him,  and  nothing  humorous 
ever  came  amiss.  Not  a  creative  humorist  himself, 
he  was  one  of  the  best  appreciators  of  humour  possible. 
He  was  as  ready  to  laugh  with  his  friends  as  to  make 
heroes  of  them.  None,  too,  was  proner  amid  engross¬ 
ing  occupations  to  ramble  in  the  by-paths  of  friend¬ 
ship.  There  was  nothing  cloistral  about  his  unfeigned 
virtue.  His  generous  tastes  revelled1  in  everything 
generous,  including  wine,  and  he  was  a  true  John¬ 
sonian.  His  bounties,  too,  were  unbounded;  he  was 
always  doing  good  by  stealth.  He  might  well  be 
called  a  Bohemian  saint.  And  he  was  patriotic  to  the 
core.  England,  Eton,  Cambridge,  in  all  their  phases, 
were  the  roots  of  his  being,  but  the  tree  that  sprang 
from  them  bore  most  widely  spreading  and  refreshing 
branches. 

Coleridge  was  a  singer  born.  Indeed,  he  nearly 
chose  the  opera  for  his  profession — a  strange  departure 
from  the  family  traditions.  He  had  known  Clara 
Novello,  who  steeped  him  in  Mendelssohn-worship;  he 
was  intimate  with  Jenny  Lind;  and  Joachim  was  a  friend. 
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As  regards  the  “  nightingale,”  a  coolness,  not  of  his 
making,  clouded  the  close.  But  her  imperious  irrita¬ 
bility  grew  on  her,  nor  shall  we  ever  forget  the 
grating  way  in  which  she  accompanied  a  young  singer 
at  Coleridge’s  house.  His  recollections  of  old  musical 
days  at  Dresden  are  fascinating,  while  his  criticisms  on 
concerts  and  operas  at  home  befit  one  who  had  been 
the  pupil  of  Schira,  had  known  Lablache,  studied  Mario 
in  his  prime,  and  hobnobbed  with  Bates  the  organist 
who  remembered  Handel.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
well  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland  has  performed  his  editorship, 
but  here  as  elsewhere  (though  the  late  Provost  of  Eton 
— an  intimate — and  two  later  legal  friends  add 
memories),  the  personal  glamour  sometimes  evapor¬ 
ates.  Nor,  throughout,  is  it  easy  to  stitch  individuality 
together  in  such  a  scrap-book;  the  genie  eludes  the 
bottle. 

Coleridge  differed  from  the  Coleridges  in  never 
preachifying.  Three  judges  in  three  successive  gen¬ 
erations  pulpiteered  from  the  Bench.  The  eminent 
church-dignitaries  naturally  sermonised.  And  the 
poet  was  ever  prose-lecturing  without  a  surplice.  But 
this  Coleridge  conversed  with  complete  sympathy, 
adapting  himself  to  dispositions  the  most  contrary. 
His  very  seriousness  wore  a  smile  that  constantly 
ended  in  laughter.  Nor  was  he  ever  grave  over  him¬ 
self.  The  sort  of  story  that  he  liked  is  well  exemplified 
here  in  his  own  words,  by  the  incident  of  Lord  Bowen 
unexpectedly  called  on  to  return  thanks  at  a  public 
dinner.  The  speech  opened  with  a  reference  to  the 
prophet  Daniel,  and  he  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
prophet,  notwithstanding  the  trying  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  had  one  consolation  which  has 
sometimes  been  forgotten.  He  knew  that  when  the 
dreadful  banquet  was  over,  at  any  rate  it  wouldn’t 
be  he  who  would  be  called  upon  to  return  thanks.  Yet 
another  story  was  about  Young  the  actor,  who  had 
played  with  the  Kembles  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  Young 
was  a  frequenter  of  Brighton,  and  a  regular  church¬ 
goer.  Sortain  at  that  time  even  eclipsed  Robertson  as 
a  preacher.  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  used  to  tell  how,  one 
Sunday  morning,  he  was  shown  into  the  pew  Young  oc¬ 
cupied.  He  was  struck  with  his  devotional  manner  dur¬ 
ing  the  sermon.  But  he  found  himself  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  his  gravity  when,  as  the  preacher  paused  to  take 
breath  after  a  loud  and  eloquent  outburst,  Young’s 
professional  habits  prevailed,  “  and  he  uttered  in  a 
deep  monotone  the  old  familiar  ‘  Bravo!  ’  ” 

Specially  interesting  are  some  transcribed  letters  of 
John  Keble  to  his  brother.  There  is  an  unexpected 
playfulness  about  them  which  is  very  engaging,  and  a 
certain  dramatic  turn  that  surprises.  A  letter  of 
August,  1819,  will  well  illustrate  the  former  strain  : — 
“  As  to  my  studies  ...  if  you  want  a  book  to 
make  you  hate  Whiggism  and  laugh  at  King  William 
of  glorious  memory,  let  me  recommend  Bishop  Burnet’s 
‘  Own  Times.’  If  you  want  an  ingenious  prosy  book 
of  morality  without  Christianity,  I  recommend  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  on  ‘  Moral  Sentiment.’  If  you  want  to 
sleep,  I  recommend  the  ‘  Greek  Metres,’  and  if  you 
want  a  headache,  I  recommend  Maclaurin’s  ‘  Account 
of  Newton’s  Discoveries.’  And  if  you  are  not  content 
with  all  this,  you  can  go  where  you  can  get  better  ad¬ 
vice.  I  am  thy  true  friend,  J.  K.”  This  particular 
letter  also  recommends  ‘  Bishop  Wilson’s  Maxims,’ 
and  that  manual  of  practical  Christianity  was  more 
than  fifty  years  onwards  brought  to  life  again  by  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold.  The  poet’s  father-in-law  was  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Wightman,  and  of  this  jovial  eccentric  on  circuit, 
Coleridge,  who  loved  him,  gives  a  most  entertaining 
picture.  Wightman  used  to  collect  the  menus  of  ban¬ 
quets,  and  to  go  through  each  item  of  an  imaginary 
diet,  remarking,  “  I  should  have  twice  of  fish.  I  would 
take  the  entrde,  but  not  the  joint,”  and  so  on.  On  one 
occasion  he  inspected  the  circuit-larder,  finding  a  fine 
salmon  in  one  dish,  and  some  whiting  in  the  other. 
“  Who  are  these  for?”  asked  the  Judge.  The  attend¬ 
ant  replied  that  the  former  was  for  the  clerks,  the 
latter  for  their  lordships.  Wightman  immediately 
reversed  this  project. 

Coleridge’s  love  of  the  army  was  as  great  as  his  love 
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of  the  church,  and  almost  as  strong  as  his  adoration 
of  music.  It  belonged  to  a  being  that  was  really  of  the 
best  eighteenth  century  essence.  Discipline,  loyalty, 
dignity,  public  spirit,  friendship,  were  his  watchwords. 
His  long  life  was  unusually  happy,  though  over¬ 
shadowed  towards  the  end  by  deaths,  especially  those 
of  his  wife  and  most  gifted  eldest  daughter.  How  his 
boyish  laugh  and  odd-time  visits  are  still  missed,  and 
by  how  many  !  The  eternal  city  was  ever  in  his  soul, 
but  the  world  was  in  his  smile.  Of  none  could  it  more 
truly  be  said,  “  Humani  nihil  alienum.” 

CORRESPONDENCE 

MINERS’  COLLECTING  BOXES. 

SIR, — I  notice  in  the  street  collecting  boxes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  miners.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  a 
single  penny.  Why  should  I?  Some  miners  make 
more  than  I  do,  though  their  work  cannot  claim  to  be 
more  specialized  than  mine,  and  certainly  demands 
much  less  training.  They  refuse  to  pay  their  income- 
tax — they  get  their  children  educated  free,  which  I 
don’t.  They  get  special  attention  for  all  their  claims, 
which,  as  a  mere  brain-worker,  I  never  expect  from 
the  Government  or  anybody  else.  They  do  not  care 
how  much  they  incommode  everybody;  and  they  squeal 
about  poverty  which  better  men  than  themselves  in 
every  way  endure  every  day. 

Till  all  the  hospitals  of  Loudon  are  solvent,  there  is 
no  reason  to  support  one  of  the  most  selfish  classes  in 
the  community.  I  hope  that  sentimentalists  will  note 
this  point,  and  that  the  women  of  London,  who  are 
some  of  the  chief  sufferers  in  the  present  crisis,  will  not 
forget  the  attitude  of  the  miners  when  the  next  election 
comes. 

A  WORKING-MAN  WHO  WORKS. 

THE  EX-EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA. 

SIR, — Mr.  Lockhart’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  16th 
inst.,  merits  reply,  both  on  account  of  its  moderation 
and  because  it  voices  a  superficial  view  of  the  Habs- 
burg  question  which  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

No  objection  is  taken  to  the  Ex-Emperor  Karl’s  per¬ 
sonality,  save  that  its  virtues  are  swallowed  up  in  its 
weaknesses.  He  stands,  however,  for  a  discredited 
regime,  and  the  opposition  provoked  by  his  recent 
escapade  finds  its  origin  in  the  conviction  that  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Habsburgs  would  possibly  be  more 
dangerous  that  the  return  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  Karl 
was  merely  the  tool  of  the  Hungarian  imperialists,  who 
revolted  against  the  prospect  of  living  upon  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  upon  the  millions  of  Slovaks,  Croats 
and  Rumanians  whom  they  formerly  held  in  bondage. 
He  stands  not  merely  for  the  Hungary  of  the  Treaty, 
but  for  the  Hungary  of  1914;  not  only  for  the  Hungary 
of  1914,  but  for  the  Habsburg  Monarchy,  which  bat¬ 
tened  upon  subject  peoples  and  sought  war  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  impending  disintegration  and  decay. 

The  peace  treaties  may  have  “  Balkanised  ”  Central 
Europe';  but  they,  like  the  war  itself,  were  inspired  by 
the  principle  of  nationalities,  and  that  principle,  which 
is  the  outstanding  fact  in  modern  political  history,  re¬ 
ceived  an  enormous  impetus  from  the  abominations  of 
the  Habsburg  regime,  as  such. 

If  unrest  has  been  precipitated,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
removed  by  the  reinstatement  of  the  Habsburgs,  the 
encouragement  of  Hungarian  imperialism,  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  reconstitution  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  That  way 
lies  the  resurrection  of  Pan-Germanism,  which  we  dare 
not  contemplate.  It  would  also  entail  the  renewed  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  liberated  nationalities,  which  can  only 
be  accomplished  bv  the  military  defeat  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Jugoslavia,  and  Rumania. 

It  is  easv  to  sneer  at  the  Little  Entente;  yet  that  con¬ 
ception  of  Dr.  Benes  has,  in  fact,  shown  itself  capable 
of  enforcing  the  peace  treaties  which  concern  it — a 
matter  in  which  the  Big  Entente  has  conspicuously 
failed.  By  means  of  the  Little  Entente,  whose  doors 
are  open  to  Austria,  Hungary  and  Poland,  Central 
Europe  may  work  out  its  own  salvation  and  achieve 


a  close  union  of  independent,  contented,  and  prosperous 
States.  That  consummation,  however,  will  necessitate 
a  sincere  change  of  heart  in  Hungary,  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  idea  of  a  return  of  the  Habsburgs,  or  the 
constitution  of  a  Danubian  Federation  under  their 
auspices  or  inspiration. 

CRAWFURD  PRICE. 

THE  POLISH -LITHUANIAN  NEGOTIATIONS. 

SIR, — In  view  of  the  opening  of  the  Polish-Lith- 
uanian  Conference,  at  Brussels,  perhaps  you  will  grant 
me  space  for  the  following  brief  reflections  on  the 
subject. 

To  everybody  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Polish- 
Lithuanian  question,  the  Franco-Polish  policy  of  try¬ 
ing  to  force  Lithuania  into  some  form  of  federation 
with  Poland  at  this  juncture  must  seem  not  only  a  com¬ 
plete  stultification  of  the  principles  for  which  the  war 
is  supposed  to  have  been  fought,  but  intrinsically  an 
act  of  political  lunacy. 

As  1  understand  it,  the  Franco-Polish  policy  is  in¬ 
spired  partly  by  the  consideration  th&t  several  hundred 
years  ago  a  “  personal  ”  union  existed  between  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  from,  which  it  is  argued  that  to-day  also 
a  special  relationship  should  exist  between  the  two 
countries.  An  impartial  outsider  would  suppose  that 
the  oft  and  openly  expressed  repugnance  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  themselves  to  any  arrangement 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  Great  Powers  in 
pronouncing  a  brief  funeral  oration  over  the  stdlborn 
proposal,  and  committing  it  to  the  silent  tomb  forth¬ 
with;  but  apparently  this  .is  far  from  being  the  case. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
to  our  French  friends  that  it  is  just  as  reasonable  for 
them  to  expect  the  Lithuanians  to  agree  to  federation 
with  Poland  to-day,  partly  because  union  between 
them  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  would  be  for, 
say,  England  to  advocate  federation  between  France 
and  Germany  to-day,  and  expect  France  to  acquiesce 
therein,  because  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  a 
large  part  of  the  territory  nowadays  included  in  France 
and  Germany  was  under  a  single  rule.  Such  an  en¬ 
forced  Polish-Lithuanian  federation  would  be  just  as 
big  an  outrage  on  Lithuanian  national  sentiment  as  an 
enforced  Franco-German  federation  would  be  on  French 
national  sentiment  and  just  as  disastrous  in  the  long 
run. 

Surely,  then,  even  if  there  were  no  other  cogent 
reasons  against  such  an  illusory  “  solution  of  out¬ 
standing  Lithuanian-Polish  difficulties  and  a  dozen 
might  easily  be  cited — the  one  given  above  should  be 
sufficient  to  induce  the  Great  Powers  to  veto  once  and 
for  all  Polish  aspirations  in  this  direction. 


COMMUNISM  :  A  SHORT  WAY  WITH 
DISSENTERS. 

SIR, — As  we  are  now  powerless  to  resist  the  app¬ 
roach’  of  Communism,  the  only  question  before  us  is 
ow  it  is  to  be  established.  To  this  end  we  owe  a  deep 
ebt  of  gratitude  to  Lenin  and  Trotsky  for  showing  us 

ffiat  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  follow  our  leaders  in 
Russia  by  getting  rid  of  the  Intellegentsia.  For  the 
rreat  majority  of  men  are  fools,  and  so,  for  equality,  we 
nust  only  allow  the  class  of  fools  to  continue  in  exist¬ 
ence  The  voice  of  God  is  the  voice  of  the  people.  (1 
vrite  not  in  Latin,  lest  I  stand  condemned  as  one  ot 
he  Intellegentsia.) 

But  when  we  are  all  fools — then  comes  the  rub. 

Lenin  and  Trotsky  have  found  out,  for  us,  that  when 
mly  a  hundred  million  or  so  of  fools  are  allowed  to 
survive,  all  commerce,  manufactures,  and  quick  com¬ 
munication  must  fail.  The  country  has  to  exist  on 
agriculture.  We  must,  as  Communists,  ignore  the 
fact  that  even  in  Russia,  which  is  an  agricultural 
country,  the  fools  remaining  are  questionably  happy 
with  the  subsistence  allowance  doled  out  to  each. 

But  England  is  a  manufacturing  country,  bay  there 
are  40,000,000  in  England  and  Scotland  (Ireland  is  not 
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referred  to,  as  its  present  state  could  not  be  bettered 
by  Communism.)  Of  these  40,000,000,  at  the  most, 
only  one  half  are  fed  by  home  agriculture.  So  when  the 
few  Intellegentsia  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  country  lives 
on  agiiculture,  20,000,000  or  so  must  starve  to  death 
or  disappear. 

Here  comes  in  my  suggestion,  a  suggestion  offered 
freely  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-men. 

Communism  established,  the  congenital  equality  of 
all  men  is  attained  by  the  destruction  of  the  few  In¬ 
tellegentsia.  But  we  have  nearly  40,000,000  of  equal 
fools  left,  and  food  only  for  half  of  them  !  If  they  are 
all  suffered  to  remain,  the  state  of  the  country  would 
be  intolerable— men  might  even,  in  despair,  doubt  the 
perfection  of  Communism. 

What  I  suggest  is  that  there  should  be  a  ballot,  at 
once,  after  the  Intellegentsia  are  out  of  the  way.  A 
ballot  of  twenty  millions  of  white  balls  and  the  like 
number  of  black  balls.  Then,  let  those  black-balled  be 
got  rid  of.  But  how? 

The  shortest  way  with  these  would  be  the  infliction 
of  death.  This  would  get  rid  of  them  once  and  for 
all,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  a  communistic 
procedure  would  give  great,  if  passing,  pleasurable 
excitement  to  the  other  twenty  millions.  But  I  think, 
if  that  were  the  penalty,  each  man  should  have  a  right, 
as  a  potential  Communist,  of  choosing  his  own  form 
for  extinction. 

But  one  prohibition  would  be  necessary.  Each  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  was  black-balled,  should  be 
bound  to  leave  the  body  in  question  in  such  a  state  that 
it  could  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

If  my  suggestion  were  carried  out,  we  should  not 
only  assure  the  equality  of  all  men  and  all  property,  but 
we  should  get  rid  of  the  preposterous  inventions  of  the 
Intellegentsia.  Railways,  air-planes,  telephones,  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy,  dynamos,  even  sewers,  would  soon 
disappear,  leaving  not  a  wrack  behind.  We  should 
have  a  heaven  on  earth  free  from  the  vagaries  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  its  debilitating  effects,  a  heaven  peopled  by 
an  equality  of  foolishness,  eating,  drinking  and  sleep¬ 
ing  with  the  communistic  equality  of  sheep. 

F.  C.  CONSTABLE. 

CRUEL  SPORT. 

SIR, — In  a  recent  note  you  include  lion-hunt¬ 
ing  among  the  cruelties  of  sport.  Just  after  I  read  it, 
I  came  on  the  following  notice  of  a  woman’s  article  on 
‘  Lion  Hunting  ’  in  a  popular  magazine.  It  is  from 
that  wise  book  ‘  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Rye- 
croft.  ’  A  passage  is  first  quoted  from  the  writer’s 
text: — -“  As  I  woke  my  husband,  the  lion — which  was 
then  about  forty  yards  off- — charged  straight  towards 
us,  and  with  my  .303  I  hit  him  full  in  the  chest,  as  we 
afterwards  discovered,  tearing  his  windpipe  to  pieces 
and  breaking  his  spine.  He  charged  a  second  time, 
and  the  next  shot  hit  him  through  the  shoulder,  tearing 
his  heart  to  ribbons.” 

Gissing’s  comment  on  this  is: : — 

“  It  would  interest  me  to  look  upon  this  heroine 
of  gun  and  pen.  She  is  presumably  quite  a  young 
woman  ;  probably,  when  at  home,  a  graceful  figure 
in  drawing-rooms.  I  should  like  to  hear  her  talk, 
to  exchange  thoughts  with  her.  She  would  give  one 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  matron  of  old  Rome  who  had 
her  seat  in  the  amphitheatre.  Many  of  those  ladies, 
in  private  life,  must  have  been  .  .  .  high  bred  and 
full  of  agreeable  sentiment,  they  talked  of  art  and 
of  letters  ...  at  the  same  time  they  were  connois¬ 
seurs  in  torn  windpipes,  Shattered  spines  and  viscera 
rent  open.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  them  would 
have  cared  to  turn  their  own  hands  to  butchery.  .  .” 
This,  too,  was  before  the  War,  when  butchery  had 
not  become  common,  and  was  only  the  privilege  of 
people  with  long  purses.  During  the  War  human  life 
was  a  thing  of  small  account,  and  since  the  Armistice 
butchery  in  Ireland  has  become  a  positive  merit.  Our 
civilisation  is  lapsing  to  a  point  below  the  decent 
savage.  But  the  papers  are  busy  profiting  by  the 
access  of  sensation  to  their  columns. 

W.  H.  J. 


PIGEON  SHOOTING. 

SIR, — I  had  hoped  that  the  statement  of  the  writer 
of  your  Notes  of  April  16th  would  have  produced  some 
comment  in  your  issue  of  this  week.  As  one  may  sup¬ 
pose  he  is  speaking  from  experience  when  he  says  “  a 
driven  partridge  or  grouse  never  has  a  chance,”  he 
must  be  the  finest  shot  that  ever  handled  guns,  and 
ought  not  to  remain  anonymous.  Can  you  not  per¬ 
suade  him  to  narrate  his  exploits,  as  otherwise  readers 
may  think  he  is  only  one  of  the  scribes  who  write  about 
“  the  crack  of  the  rifle  ”  on  August  12th? 

R.  F.  H. 

NO  PLUMAGE:  QUEEN  SETS  THE  EXAMPLE. 

SIR,- — It  is  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  Queen 
Mary  has  recently  given  orders  to  her  milliners  that 
no  plumage  of  wild  birds  is  to  be  used  for  her  hats. 

This  example  by  the  highest  lady  of  the  leading 
aristocracy  of  the  world,  in  refusing  to  tolerate  such 
a  cruel  fashion  in  feminine  adornment,  should  turn 
public  patronage  against  it. 

For  a  very  long  time  the  controversy  has  been  rag¬ 
ing  between  those  who  wish  to  see  the  barbarous  trade 
in  the  plumage  of  wild  birds  abolished,  and  those  who 
from  commercial  considerations  are  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  it.  Colonel  Yate’s  Bill  to  Prohibit  Importa¬ 
tion  of  Plumage,  should  now  stand  a  chance  of  becom¬ 
ing  law. 

Queen  Mary’s  action  will  especially  inspire  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  her  millions  of  Indian  subjects,  to  whom  this 
barbarous  fashion  is  most  repugnant;  and,  as  Dr.  Ben¬ 
son  when  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  “  In  no  part 
of  the  world  is  to  be  found  greater  refinement  of  brain 
than  amongst  the  Hindoos.” 

An  educated  Pagan  of  the  upper  class  always  insists, 
when  speaking  with  me  upon  humanitarian  subjects, 
that  “  all  life  is  one.”  For  this  reason,  nothing  will 
induce  him  to  eat  animal  food,  which  he  says  is  “  eat¬ 
ing  your  brothers  and  sisters.”  Christians  should  not 
need  to  take  example  by  Pagans,  but  through  falling 
below  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  their  practice 
they  are  sometimes  in  need  of  doing  so. 

The  more  we  study  the  animal  consciousness,  the 
more  we  realise  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
defining  any  determinate  line  of  demarcation  between 
it  and  human.  Some  hold  that  what  is  now  called  the 
“  aesthetic  ”  faculty  (ideality),  supposed  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  human  prerogative,  cannot  be  denied  to  the 
nest-decorating  bower-bird. 

By  reason  of  their  qualification  to  soar'  in  the  aerial 
empyrean,  birds  seem  more  directly  related  to  the  soul- 
side  of  Nature  than  other  forms  of  animal  life.  “  But 
the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatures,  breathes 
such  sweet  loud  music  from  her  instrumental  throat, 
that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  that  miracles  had 
not  ceased,”  says  Walton  in  his  ‘  Angler.’  “  There 
is  in  these  works  of  Nature,  w7hich  seem  to  puzzle 
reason,  something  divine,  and  hath  more  in  it  than  the 
eye  of  the  common  spectator  doth  discover,”  says  that 
eloquent  writer,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  beautiful 
‘  Religio  Medici.’  Goethe  felicitously  called  Nature 
“  The  living  mantle  of  God.” 

Such  are  the  reverence  and  awe  experienced  by 
august  souls  in  the  presence  of  Nature,  w'hich  lesser 
souls  desecrate  and  profane  without  compunction. 

HUMAN  ITAS. 

WANTON  BURNING. 

SIR, — May  I  make  use  of  your  valuable  space  to  ask 
if  any  of  your  readers  can  supply  me  writh  the  clue  to 
a  mystery?  As  a  lover  of  the  South  Downs,  and  a 
frequent  walker  among  them,  I  w'as  both  surprised  and 
annoyed  to  observe,  one  day  last  week,  two  separate 
instances  of  what  appeared  to  be  wanton  vandalism. 

On  the  first  occasion  a  man  and  a  woman  started 
three  fires  in  the  gorse  between  Blackcap  and  Lewes 
racecourse;  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  another 
man  and  woman  set  fire  to  the  long  grass  on  the  slopes 
just  to  the  westward  of  Firle  Beacon.  In  both  cases 
the  incriminated  couples  were  well-dressed  and  ap- 
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parently  well-to-do.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  were 
neither  poachers,  nor  yet  well-meaning-,  but  negligent 
picnickers  burning  their  paper  bags.  What,  then,  was 
their  object?  The  gorse  just  now  is  a  glory  of  gold 
and  various  harmless  birds  are  nesting  in  it;  while 
patches  of  black  upon  the  side  of  Firle  would  please 
no  one  but  a  Futurist.  What,  Sir,  were  these  people 
doing?  Were  they  Sinn  Feiners  or  fire-worshippers? 
Or  merely  madmen? 

SUSSEX. 

SOME  NEW  LONDON  STATUARY. 

SIR, — Now  that  we  know  from  Mr.  Knott  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  responsible  for  the  curious 
sculptures  on  the  new  County  Hall  building  by  West¬ 
minster  Bridge,  I  hope  that  we  may  also  be  favoured 
with  some  qualified  opinion  as  to  their  merits.  As  I 
remarked  in  my  previous  letter,  the  daily  Press  has 
occasional  fits  of  criticism  in  aesthetics,  and  is  in  the 
habit  annually  of  girding  very  ignorantly  at  the 
general  mass  of  London  statuary.  A  few'  words  on 
the  meanings  and  merits  of  Mr.  Cole’s  compositions 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  interesting.  A  few  photographs 
of  them  in  the  Mirror,  or  some  other  organ  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light,  would  also  be  useful.  London  cannot 
know  too  much  of  the  ideals  of  art  cherished  by  its 
County  Councillors. 

H.  MACKINNON. 

COLONEL  NEWCOME. 

SIR,— If  anyone  wishes,  I  can  give  chapter  and 
verse  for  the  truth  of  what  follows. 

I  and  another  man  had  been  talking  of  “  white- 
headed  ”  boys,  and  I  had  protested  against  Clive  New- 
come’s  being  decried  as  one  of  the  class,  and  I  added, 
most  irrelevantly,  that  after  Don  Quixote  Colonel 
Newcome  was  the  best  pictured  gentleman  in  fiction. 
The  man  I  was  speaking  to  said' : — 

“  My  brother-in-law  fairly  worshipped  him;  must 
have  had  him  in  mind  when  he  died.  He  was  killed 
at  the  front.  A  brother  officer  who  was  present  told 
me  he  saw  Jack  (pseudonym)  struck.  As  he  was 
struck  he  swerved  round.  Then,  still  standing,  he 
faced  about.  Facing  the  enemy  lines,  he  raised  his 
hand  in  salute.  The  hand  still  raised  he  fell.  He 
was  dead  :  shot  through  the  head.” 

C. 

BALDNESS. 

SIR, — Your  article  on  “  Hair  ’  mentions  the  witty 
remark  of  an  editor  of  the  Scotsman.  His  name  was 
Alexander  Russel,  and  a  pleasant  account  of  him  may 
be  found  in  a  delightful  book,  ‘  Some  Literary  Recol¬ 
lections,’  by  James  Payn.  Russel  did  a  good  deal  for 
the  Liberal  Party  in  Scotland,  and  a  testimonial  was 
raised  for  him  in  the  form  of  hard  cash.  He  was  not 
rich,  and  doubted  if  he  could  take  the  money  without 
loss  of  prestige.  So  he  consulted  a  fellow-Scot,  who 
replied  as  follows  : — 

“If  it  is  five  thousand  pounds,  my  man,  tak’  it; 
if  it’s  less  than  five  thousand,  don’t  tak’  it;  and  say 
you  wouldn’t  have  taken  it  if  it  had  been  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  !  ” 

James  Payn  in  the  same  book  records  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau’s  remarks  on  baldness  in  her  last  letter  to 
him  : — 

“  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  from  Mr.  W - of  your 

dear  wife  looking  so  well.  My  love  to  her.  So  you 
are  getting  bald?  Never  mind  so  long  as  it  is  you, 
not  she.  If  men  will  shave  all  their  lives,  instead  of 
wearing  their  proper  beards,  they  must  not  complain 
of  growing  bald.  A  mile  and  a  half  (isn’t  it?)  of 
hair  shaved  off  in  a  man’s  lifetime  may  well  make 
him  bald.  .  .  .  ” 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  more  in  this  theory  than  in 
other  of  Harriet’s  obstinate  opinions. 

CRISPUS. 


REVIEWS 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Queen  Victoria.  By  Lytton  Strachey.  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1 5s.  net. 

IT  is  not  right  that  generation  after  generation  should 
be  misled  about  the  exact  measure  of  the  Queen’s 
intellect,  of  the  Queen’s  character,  of  the  Queen’s  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  development  of  England  and  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Yet  without  some  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  Royal  Family  which  pre¬ 
ceded  her  coming  to  the  throne  we  cannot  reach  a  fair 
judgment.  The  truth,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  has  done  well  to  lift  a 
corner  of  the  veil,  to  print  unpublished  passages  from 
the  Greville  Memoirs,  and  to  show  us,  in  his  succinct 
style,  something,  at  least,  of  wffiat  we  are  now  entitled 
to  know.  The  whole  truth  cannot  be  told  without 
hurting  the  feelings  of  the  Royal  Family,  which  no  one 
wishes  to  do;  but  the  outline  of  the  facts  is  essential, 
and  must  be  told  without  fear  or  favour,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  descendant  of  one  of 
those  unspeakable  brothers,  the  sons  of  George  III. 
What  a  crew  they  were  !  Prinny,  the  debauchee,  with 
his  protruding  paunch,  of  whom  all  Thackeray  could 
find  to  say  is  summed  up  in  that  one  blasting  sentence, 

“  He  is  dead  but  thirty  years,  and  already  one  wonders 
how  a  great  society  could  have  tolerated  him  ”;  York, 
the  Army  failure,  with  his  racing,  cards,  and  improper 
stories;  Clarence,  who  could  suddenly  separate  from 
the  faithful  Mrs.  Jordan,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children, 
and  offer  to  marry  a  crazy  woman  for  her'  fortune; 
Cumberland,  the  adulterer  and  suspected  murderer; 
Sussex,  the  twice  married,  with  his  books,  the 
most  respectable  of  them,  but  colourless  enough; 
Cambridge,  the  chatterer,  exiled  in  Hanover;  Kent, 
in  his  obscure  boarding-house  at  Brussels,  living  with 
a  wretched  woman;  Kent,  who  could  debate  the  pros 
and  cons  of  marriage  on  financial  grounds,  and,  if  he 
accepted  the  former,  would  only  ask  for  the  £2 5,000 
a  year  settled  upon  the  Duke  of  York  on  his  marriage 
in  1792,  “  without  making  any  demands  (modest 

man  !)  grounded  on  the  difference  of  the  value  of  money 
in  1792  and  at  present,”  viz. — 1817.  We  have  put 

Kent  last,  though  he  came  fourth,  because  to  him  was 
reserved — O  strange  paternity  for  the  most  respect¬ 
able  of  sovereigns  ! — the  honour  of  being  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  father.  Happily  for  England’s  future,  he  died 
when  she  was  a  baby,  and  she  was  brought  up  in  a 
strange  atmosphere  of  rigid  simplicity  and  equally  rigid 
etiquette;  sheltered  from  wholesome  play  with  her 
equals  in  age  by  cautions  against  any  dangerous 
equality  of  behaviour;  and  trained  by  a  Lutheran 
governess  in  a  religion  of  the  severest  Low  Church 
type.  All  was  narrow,  moral,  and  conscientious,  but 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  action  she  knew  nothing. 
She  was  never  left  alone;  she  was  treated  with  unbend¬ 
ing  kindness;  she  was  vigorously  sheltered  from  con¬ 
tact  with  her  uncles — all  except  that  beloved  uncle  by 
marriage,  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Princess  Charlotte,  afterwards  the  mainstay  of  her 
youth  and  inexperience. 

If  we  grasp  all  this,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to 
understand  the  Queen,  and  not  be  deceived  into  im¬ 
porting  into  her  character,  intellect  and  actions  and 
virtue  not  her  own,  and  into  overlooking  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  nation,  which  reflected  its  glory  on  to  her, 
borne  along  as  she  was  upon  the  flowing  tide  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  growing  wealth.  Her  mistakes  of  knowledge, 
judgment  and  sensibility,  inevitable  from  her  descent 
and  upbringing,  were  corrected  in  many  cases,  and 
obliterated  in  more,  by  the  influence  and  actions  of  two 
good  men  with  whom  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
connected,  who  were  content  to  sink  their  own 
individuality  in  order  to  place  her  in  the  foreground 
in  whatever  was  right  and  beneficial  to  the  country,  and 
only  aimed  at  giving  her  the  glory  due  to  their  own 
wisdom.  These  two  men  were  Prince  Albert  and 
Disraeli. 

Guileless,  trusting,  and  truthful,  her  early  romance 
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with  Lord  Melbourne,  the  most  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Prime  Ministers,  ended  in  the  happiest  way, 
before  the  opportunist  doctrines  and  ingratiating  man¬ 
ners  of  that  singular  old  rou6  could  do  her  any  harm, 
in  her  excessively  unpopular  but  most  fortunate  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  foreign  princeling,  in  whom  by  degrees 
she  found  the  fulfilment  of  her  whole  existence.  For 
her  sake,  he,  the  misunderstood,  the  libelled,  the  in¬ 
sulted,  submitted  to  a  life-work  which  makes  an  eight 
hours’  day  a  lounge  of  enviable  ease;  for  her  sake  he 
steeped  himself  in  English  thought  and  English  poli¬ 
tics;  for  her  sake  he  gave  to  his  adopted  country  an 
unappreciated  devotion  to  which  posterity  has  never 
yet  done  justice.  In  matters  of  education  and  intel¬ 
lectual  advancement  he  was  far  ahead  of  his  time;  in 
the  days  of  the  cholera  scourge  he  studied  systems  of 
sewage;  he  thought  out  schemes  for  national  educa¬ 
tion;  he  planned  museums  and  understood  how  they 
should  be  used;  he  organised  exhibitions  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  trade  industry.  He  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground  that  she  might  shine  alone;  he  fought  with 
might  and  main  for  the  reorganisation  of  Army  matters 
in  the  Crimean  War;  he  read  despatches  and  annotated 
measures;  he  abolished  waste  and  extravagance  in  the 
Royal  palaces;  he  worked  wisely  and  successfully  for 
England  and  died  of  overwork.  And  all  the  time  he 
was  a  lonely  man,  longing  for  peace  and  quiet  and  the 
woods  of  Rosenau,  and,  as  that  could  not  be,  for  the 
intellectual  sympathy  the  Queen  could  not  give. 

He  died,  and  with  his  death  the  Queen  became  un¬ 
popular.  His  genius,  the  imaginative,  upright,  con¬ 
structive,  honourable,  modest,  public-spirited,  refined, 
was  removed  from  her  side,  and  the  measure  of  her  in¬ 
capacity  to  understand  him  is  shown  in  the  misuse  of 
the  years  that  followed.  He  desired  her  to  be  the 
Great  Queen,  to  do  her  duty,  to  lead,  to  embody,  the 
expanding  greatness  of  England;  and  her  tribute  to  his 
memory  was  to  shut  herself  up  with  that  memory  as 
she  knew  it,  to  alter  nothing,  never  to  go  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  law  as  she  understood  he  had  laid  it  down, 
to  take  no  interest  in  anything  outside  her  widowhood. 

It  is  pitiful  to  see  such  devotion  missing  its  end,  to 
find  her  morbidly  outraging  every  axiom  of  his  own 
life  of  noble  activities,  to  note  her  all-unconscious  re¬ 
pudiation  of  her  husband’s  great  ideals. 

But  better  days  were  at  hand.  A  new  guide  arose; 
and  it  is  to  her  infinite  credit  that  she  had  the  wit  to 
detect  his  greatness,  to  pass  over  the  bravura,  which 
offended  the  self-restrained  and  rather  self-righteous 
society  of  his  day,  and  to  see  that  his  soul  was  aflame 
with  passion  for  the  greatness  of  Britain.  She  found 
Disraeli  good  and  true;  she  gave  him  her  confidence; 
and  in  that  confidence  he  found  his  love  of  Britain  typi¬ 
fied  in  the  person  of  the  Sovereign.  In  the  last  volume 
of  Disraeli’s  Life,  we  see  the  change  in  her.  From 
the  narrow  and  opinionated  young  Queen,  from  the 
morbid  sentimentality  of  her  widowhood,  she  emerges 
the  great  old  woman,  the  supreme  figure  in  her 
country;  she  had  a  guide  whom  she  could  trust;  she 
felt  his  powers,  his  enthusiasm,  his  purity  of  purpose, 
and  supported  and  worked  with  him:  with  all  her  might. 
He  died,  worn  out,  in  1881,  but  his  lessons  bore  fruit 
abundantly.  To  the  end  of  her  days  she  was  the 
Queen  par  excellence,  the  visible  embodiment  of  the 
expanding  greatness  of  her  country.  Ministries  rose 
and  fell,  but  she  abode,  serene,  beyond  reach  of  doubt 
or  question,  the  Queen;  and  her  subjects  found  in  her 
the  visible  symbol  of  England  and  herself.  The 
girl-Queen,  that  romantic  figure  stepping  from  a  school¬ 
room  to  a  throne,  had  become  England,  and  the  Jubilees 
of  1887  and  1897  were  less  impressive  than  the  nation’s 
startled  pause  and  open  weeping  at  her  death.  An  era 
had  come  to  an  end,  a  life  that  stood  for  England 
throughout  the  memories  of  almost  all  her  subjects  had 
finished,  and  the  country  could  never  be  the  same 
again.  The  youthful  Sovereign  whose  pure  rule  and 
court  shone  out  in  early  days  bv  contrast  with  the  lives 
of  her  unspeakable  relations  passed  away  in  the  ripe¬ 
ness  of  age;  her  latter  end  was  greater  than  her  be¬ 
ginning;  and  the  nation  mourned  the  loss,  and  laid  its 
own  advancement  at  the  Great  Queen’s  door. 


Now  after  twenty  years,  history  must  speak  her  ver¬ 
dict,  and  her  verdict  is  plain.  But  for  those  two  great 
men,  Prince  Albert  and  Disraeli,  Queen  Victoria  would 
never  have  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  her  vast 
Empire.  The  one  shaped  and  guided  the  destiny  of 
his  wife,  and  the  art  and  education  of  the  country — 
and  is  made  ridiculous  by  the  Albert  Memorial;  the 
other,  aglow  with  an  Eastern  imagination  which 
offended  his  duller  contemporaries,  led  his  Mistress  to 
see,  glory  in,  and  identify  herself  with  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  England  and  her  allied  peoples,  and  made 
his  Sovereign  the  living  and  visible  embodiment  of  his 
own  dreams.  But  for  them  and  for  the  greatness  of 
their  self-effacement,  Queen  Victoria  as  she  stands  in 
our  memory,  and  in  the  pages  of  history,  had  never 
been. 


A  BOOK  OF  REFERENCE. 


Edited  by  Sir  Edward 
10  vols.  3s.  6d.  net 


The  New  Age  Encyclopaedia. 

Parrott,  LL.D.  Nelson, 
each. 

THE  encyclopaedia  has  lost  its  old  significance. 

Few,  we  imagine,  in  these  days  would  take  to  it  as 
a  course  of  general  instruction.  But  it  is  a  convenient 
means  of  acquiring  facts  which  are  wanted  in  a  hurry, 
and  a  series  of  little  volumes  with  the  range  of  letters 
in  each  clearly  indicated  on  the  back,  is  more  con¬ 
venient  than  a  set  of  weighty  volumes  prepared  to  tell 
us  so  much  that,  before  we  can  get  what  we  want,  we 
are  lost  in  a  maze  of  other  details.  The  ten  volumes 
of  ‘  The  New  Age  Encyclopaedia  ’  are  handy,  and  we 
have  used  them  with  advantage  for  a  fact  or  two.  We 
have  also  examined  them  at  random,  so  as  to  get  a 
fair  idea  of  their  merits.  In  the  first  plaoe,  many  of 
the  illustrations  represent  a  useless  expense.  Who 
wants  to-day  to  see  yet  another  picture  of  the  Kaiser, 
or  Ibsen  in  a  resolute  frock-coat,  or  even  Viscount 
Jellicoe?  Illustrations  should  be  confined  to  maps,  or 
obviously  useful  representations,  such  as  those  of 
various  knots.  Many  of  the  merely  ornamental  pic¬ 
tures  here  can  be  seen  on  a  larger  and  more  effective 
scale  in  other  books.  A  work  like  this  should  consider 
the  information  easily  accessible  elsewhere.  What,  for 
instance,  is  the  use  of  giving  a  brief  and  inaccurate 
biographv  of  Mr.  Marmaduke  Pickthall,  who  appears 
in  ‘  Who’s  Who,’  or  of  a  writer  of  no  great  import¬ 
ance  like  E.  W.  Hornung?  The  “  large  staff  of 
specialists”  emploved  has  not  got  far  into  Aeschylus,  is 
quite  obscure  on  Propertius,  and  has  made  a  curious 
choice  of  Bulwer  Lytton’s  novels  worth  mention.  On 
the  page  which  includes  Mr.  Pickthall  we  look  in  vain 
for  something  about  the  “  picaresque  ”  school  of  fic¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  kind  of  obscure  description  which 
puzzles  the  ordinary  person. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  many  aspects  of 
the  war  and  its  results,  such  as  the  record  of  various 
regiments,  the  great  advance  in  the  making  of  artifi¬ 
cial  limbs,  and  the  working  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board. 

Science  is  capably  done  in  the  articles  we  have 
examined,  such  as  ‘  Mendelism,’  ‘  Wheat,’  much  ad¬ 
vanced  of  late  years  bv  skilful  crossing  of  species,  and 
‘  Radio-activity.’  The  short  notice  of  ‘  Wagner 
o-ives  well  the  chief  points.  Some  interesting  details 
are  given  under  ‘  Moving  Pictures,’  which  occupy 
more  soaee  than  ‘  Shakespeare.’  We  observe  that  the 
<  pie  Family  ’  has  been  included,  but  not  Mr.  Pelman. 
Parliamentarians  are  said  to  deprecate  Proportiona 
Representation  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  system  to  the  electorate.  We  are.  afraid  the 
‘  New  Age  Encyclopaedia  ’  does  little  to  disperse  the 

r  _  „ 

In  keeping  with  other  scientific  subjects,  the  infor¬ 
mation  under  *  Aeroplanes,’  ‘Aerial  Warfare,  etc., ** 
generally  sound;  but  propellers  are  not  usually  two- 
bladed”  indeed,  both  the  machines  included  here  bv 
way  of  illustration  are  clearly  fitted  with  four-bladed 
propellers.  As  to  the  statement  that  the  S.E.=;  tvpe 
of  machine  and  the  “  Bristol  Fighter  ”  type  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  British  Army  authorities  to  counter  the 
effectiveness  of  the  German  Fokker  triplane,  these 
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two  types  were,  as  a  fact,  in  general  use  considerably 
before  that  class  of  machine  put  in  an  appearance.  We 
do  not  see  stated  the  name  of  the  criminal— we  can 
call  him  nothing  else — who  was  first  struck  with 
the  bright  idea  of  taking  a  revolver  into  the  air  with 
him,  thus  originating  aerial  fighting  ! 

Under  ‘  Yachting  ’  we  observe  several  errors.  The 
Cup  which  forms  the  trophy  of  the  famous  Anglo- 
American  Yacht  races  is  wrongly  described  as  the 
“  America  Cup  ”;  the  “  America’s  Cup  is  correct 
since  it  is  a  cup  originally  raced  for  and  won  by  a 
boat  called  the  America,  Two  periodicals  dealing 
with  yachting  are  named,  neither  of  which  exists;  while 
so  well-known  a  magazine  as  the  Yachting  Monthly 
receives  no  mention. 

'  Lawn  Tennis  ’  and  ‘  Tennis  ’  provide  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  origin  of  the 
scoring  points,  which  is  interesting.  “  Game  ”  was 
originally  “sixty”;  thus  “fifteen”  and  “thirty” 
are  seen  to  be  the  quarter  and  half  respectively  of 
“game,’’  while  “forty”  used  to  be  “forty-five.” 
Such  a  term  as  “  ace  ”  might  also  have  been  ex¬ 
plained  with  advantage,  while  it  is  not  correct  to  state 
of  lawn  tennis  that  “  a  match  is  usually  decided  upon 
the  result  of  three  sets.”  All  the  championship 
matches  nowadays — except  the  Ladies’ — run  to<  five. 

‘  Relativity  ’  is  described  at  some  length ;  to  the  lay¬ 
man  it  conveys  little,  but  perhaps  the  explanation  will 
satisfy  scientists.  The  term  “  Sam  Browne  ”  is  not 
explained. 

Altogether,  within  the  limits  indicated,  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  is  a  useful  and  compact  little  work,  and  should 
be  of  considerable  benefit  for  casual  reference. 

REAL  ADVENTURE. 

Some  Experiences  of  a  New  Guinea  Resident  Magis¬ 
trate.  By  Capt.  C.  A.  W.  Monckton.  With 
numerous  illustrations.  Lane.  £1  is.  net. 


stern,  governor,  who  got  his  Scottish  education  in 
youth  on  half-a-crown  a  week. 

There  is  much  of  interest  here  about  pearls,  as  about 
alligators  and  snakes.  The  diver  fears  not  the  shark, 
which  flies  when  he  emits  bubbles  from  his  mouth,  but 
a  huge  cod  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  may 
bite  off  his  bare  arms.  Fish  and  alligators  are  tackled 
with  dynamite.  Most  things,  in  fact,  in  New  Guinea 
seem  to  call  for  risky  work,  and  when  the  author  be¬ 
came  a  magistrate  in  1897,  the  list  of  things  he  was 
expected  to  do,  from  doctoring  to  burying,  was  truly 
appalling,  a  large  number  of  prisoners  being  left  on 
h|is  hands  by  the  retiring  official  in  ill-health.  We 
wonder  that  he  survived  all  his  trials,  including  black- 
water  fever  and  several  attempts  at  murder.  Murder, 
sorcery  and  adultery  with  poisoning  as  a  fine  art  were 
commonplaces  among  the  wild  natives  of  New  Guinea. 
But  there  were  fine  and  honest  characters  too;  and 
after  all,  we  have  read,  in  the  history  of  a  Bishop  con¬ 
cerning  the  cultivated  Renaissance  of  Europe,  of  a 
court  whose  vices  were  unknown,  but  whose  virtues 
were  homicide  and  adultery. 

“  The  whole  country,”  says  Capt.  Monckton,  “  is 
a  weird  compound  of  comic  opera  and  tragedy,  wath 
a  very  narrow  margin  between  them.”  His  magic 
derived  from  modern  chemistry  was  a  great  success 
against  the  native  sorcerers.  He  went  beyond  them, 
and  induced  their  terrified  followers  to  give  up  the  dis¬ 
gusting  practices  which  were  killing  them  off  like  flies. 
We  know  nothing  of  Capt.  Monckton  since  he  went  in 
for  the  war;  but  we  hope  sincerely  that  he  will  be  able 
to  give  us  a  further  book  about  his  journey  from  Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s  land  to  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  and  details  of 
“  men  who  wore  wooden  armour,  a  huge  new  mammal, 
prehistoric  pottery.”  The  illustrations  are  all  of  in¬ 
terest,  particularly  the  picture  of  strange  masks  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Kaira  Ku-ku  Society,  which  the  author 
wishes  to  see  stamped  out. 


CAPT.  MONCKTON  is  no  stylist,  as  he  admits; 

but  he  writes  for  the  most  part  the  plain,  direct 
English  of  the  man  of  action;  and  his  book  is  full  of 
curious  adventure  and  strange  lore.  Indeed,  every 
other  day  in  his  narrative  he  has  to  produce  a  revolver 
or  some  expedient  in  the  way  of  resolution  or  per¬ 
suasion  to  meet  some  crisis.  His  is  the  sort  of  country 
in  which  Lord  Jim  found  himself  at  last,  and  here  is  the 
material  for  many  a  strange  and  moving  story. 

The  author  began  in  1895  as  an  adventurer  on  his 
own  account,  sailing  to  New  Guinea  in  an  old  schooner 
belonging  to  a  “  good  old  Scotch  firm  of  trade  grab¬ 
bers.”  Prospecting  for  gold  and  pearls  was  an  excit¬ 
ing  business  among  cannibals  and  accomplished 
scoundrels  and  drunkard's  of  the  white  sort.  The 
desperado  of  the  South  Seas  is  equal  to  any  man  at 
facing  ridiculous  odds  and  dodging  hanging.  “  Nicho¬ 
las  the  Greek  ”  was  once 

“  Frightfully  slashed  about  by  his  native  crew  and 
then  thrown  overboard,  he  shamming  dead.  Sinking 
in  the  water,  he  managed  to  get  under  the  keel,  along 
which  he  crawled  like  a  crawfish,  until  he  came  to  the 
rudder,  upon  which  he  roosted  under  the  counter  until 
night  fell  and  his  crew  slept.  Then  he  climbed  on 
board,  secured  a  tomahawk,  and  either  killed  or  drove 
overboard  the  whole  crew,  they  thinking  he  was  an 
avenging  ghost.  This  done,  badly  wounded  and  un¬ 
assisted,  he  worked  his  vessel  to  a  neighbouring  island, 
where,  being  sickened  and  disgusted  with  men,  he 
shipped  and  trained  a  crew  of  women,  with  whom  he 
sailed  for  many  years.” 

Sir  William  MacGregor  prohibited  this  use  of  the 
sex.  He  is  one  of  the  author’s  heroes,  a  great,  :f 


THE  MAGNET  OF  THE  UNKNOWN. 

The  Lands  of  Silence.  A  History  of  Arctic  and  Ant¬ 
arctic  Exploration.  By  Sir  Clements  R.  Mark¬ 
ham,  with  a  Preface  by  Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  45s.  net. 

THAN  the  late  Sir  Clements  Markham,  no  man  was 
better  qualified  to  write  the  history  of  Polar  Ex¬ 
ploration.  Himself  a  sharer,  an  instigator,  or  a  coun¬ 
sellor  of  many  of  the  expeditions  that  he  describes, 
and  personally  acquainted,  thanks  to  his  long  life  and 
distinguished  position,  with  nearly  every  British  and 
foreign  explorer  over  three-quarters  of  a  century,  from 
Parry  and  Ross  to  Scott  and  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton, 
the  veteran  has  written  with  an  authority  and  an  in¬ 
timacy  at  the  command  of  no  living  man.  The  book 
was  nearing  completion  when  Sir  Clements  met  with 
his  fatal  accident  in  January,  1916;  it  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  seen  through  the  press  by  Dr.  F.  H.  H. 
Guillemard,  with  some  help  in  proof-reading  from  the 
late  Sir  Albert  Markham.  With  such  care  has  this 
difficult  task  been  accomplished,  that  we  have  detected 
only  two  slight  errors  :  R.  von  Willemoes-Suhm  of  the 
Challenger  expedition  is  wrongly  called  “  Suhn  ”;  and 
Mr.  Trevor  Battve  was  zoologist,  not  geologist,  in  Sir 
Martin  Conway’s  Spitzbergen  party.  The  author  him¬ 
self  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  assertion  that 
“  the  life  of  the  Silurian  age  arose  in  the  polar 
regions.”  Life  on  the  cooling  globe  may  have  orig¬ 
inated  there,  but  vixere  fortes  ante  siluriensia.  For 
the  rest,  the  book  is  written  in  good  straightforwaid 
English,  it  is  well  arranged,  the  interest  is  well  sus¬ 
tained,  and  the  narrative  proceeds  from  the  voyages  of 
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Pytheas  and  Ohthere,  with  increasing  dramatic  force, 
to  its  lofty  climax  in  the  death  of  Scott  and  his  com¬ 
panions. 

As  we  read  this  enthralling  story,  in  which  our  own 
countrymen  have  played  so  large  and  honourable  a 
part,  we  do  not  stop  to  ask  the  good  of  it.  The  spirit 
of  adventure  seizes  us,  we  share  in  the  struggle  with 
the  mightiest  forces  of  nature,  we  thrill  to  the  tales  of 
endurance  and  of  dangers  that  bring  out  the  noblest 
qualities  of  man.  But,  as  the  old  Norse  chronicle 
;aid  : — 

“  If  you  wish  to  know  what  men  seek  in  this  land, 
or  why  men  journey  thither  in  so  great  danger  of 
their  lives,  then  it  is  the  threefold  nature  of  man  that 
draws  him  thither.  One  part  of  him  is  emulation 
and  desire  of  fame,  for  it  is  a  man’s  nature  to  go 
where  there  is  likelihood  of  great  danger,  and  to 
make  himself  famous  thereby.  Another  part  is  the 
desire  of  knowledge,  for  it  is  man’s  nature  to  wish 
to  know  and  see  those  parts  of  which  he  has  heard, 
and  to  find  out  whether  they  are  as  it  was  told  him 
or  not.  The  third  part  is  the  desire  of  gain,  seeing 
that  men  seek  after  riches  in  every  place  where  they 
learn  that  profit  is  to  be  had,  even  though  there  is 
great  danger  in  it.” 

Gain  there  has  been  no  doubt  from  trading,  whaling, 
and  fur-trapping;  early  voyages  to  Greenland  were  for 
stones  mistakenly  thought  to  be  gold  ore;  the  rich  land 
of  Cathay  was  the  goal  that  lured  men  to  the  dangers 
of  the  North  East  and  North  West  passages.  But  ever 
rising  above  the  immediate  profit,  as  in  Frobisher  and 
the  Scoresbys,  ever  gaining  force  as  an  incentive,  was 
the  desire  for  knowledge.  This  it  is  that  has  made  the 
British  with  the  three  Scandinavian  nations  foremost 
in  polar  exploration.  The  Governments  have  too  often 
lagged  behind  private  enterprise,  but  in  1764  at  any 
rate,  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  George  III.  re¬ 
cognised  that  “  nothing  can  redound  more  to  the 
honour  of  this  nation  as  a  maritime  power,  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  trade  and  navigation  thereof  than  to  make 
discoveries  of  countries  hitherto  unknown.”  This  at¬ 
titude,  which  led  to  the  famous  voyages  of  Cook  and 
the  first  crossing  of  the  Antarctic  Circle,  may  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  discouragement  that  the  adventurous 
merchantmen  of  France  in  the  early  eighteenth  century 
met  from  their  authorities  at  home.  With  us,  for  the 
most  part,  the  desire  of  fame  as  of  gain  has  been  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  search  for  knowledge.  The  dash  for 
the  Pole  (north  or  south)  has  been  discountenanced, 
and  by  none  more  than  by  Sir  Clements  Markham.  If 
in  the  eighteenth  century  our  Government  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  for  reaching  8g°  N.,  if  Sir  George  Nares  was  or¬ 
dered  to  attempt  an  approach  to  the  Pole,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  discoveries  of  land  or  of  a  passage  to  the  east 
were  expected  along  that  route.  Scott  was  not  the 
first  at  the  South  Pole,  but  of  his  dragging  thither  and 
to  his  death  the  35  lb.  of  plant  fossils,  Sir  Clements 
says,  “  There  is  no  more  glorious  and  more  touching 
event  in  the  whole  range  of  Polar  history.” 

To  summarise  here  the  additions  to  our  knowledge 
made  by  the  long  succession  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  ex¬ 
plorers  would  be  impossible.  Without  them  how  er¬ 
roneous  would  be  our  ideas  as  to  terrestrial  magnetism, 
the  flow  of  ocean  currents,  the  shape  of  the  earth,  the 
phenomena  of  the  glacial  periods  through  which  other 
regions  of  the  world  have  passed,  the  changes  of 
climate  and  the  migrations  of  animals  and  plants  through 
geological  time  !  Or  consider  how  much  ethnology  has 
learned  from  the  study  of  the  Eskimo,  ornithology  from 
the  birds  whose  breeding  places  are  in  those  high  lati¬ 
tudes,  and  marine  zoology  from  the  dredgings  beneath 
the  frozen  seas.  Much  indeed  have  these  hardy  ad¬ 
venturers  brought  back  to  us,  of  more  value  than  oil  or 
ivory  or  gold.  But  much  remains  for  their  successors. 
In  the  Arctic,  Baffin  Island  and  the  Beaufort  sea  are 
still  to  be  explored.  Is  the  latter  all  water,  or  is  there 
an  archipelago  or  even,  as  some  think,  a  great  land 
mass  stretching  to  the  unknown  north?  In  the  Ant¬ 
arctic,  later  approached  and  harder  of  access,  the  out¬ 
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line  of  the  great  Antarctic  continent  has  yet  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  The  coasts  and  interiors  of  the  Weddell  and 
Ross  Quadrants  await  exploration,  and  large  parts  of 
Graham  Land  demand  closer  survey.  The  possible 
continuation  to  Graham  Land  of  the  Victorian  chain  of 
mountains  also  calls  for  investigation.  Thus  we  may 
learn  more  of  the  connection  that  probably  existed  once 
between  Antarctica  and  South  America.  In  the  En- 
derby  Quadrant,  too,  the  Challenger  Gap  remains  to  be 
explored.  Some  day,  when  peace  has  fledged  herself 
fully,  and  when  once  more  we  see  truly  international 
co-operation,  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  may 
join  hands  round  Antarctica  in  a  chain  of  stations  for 
the  continuous  and  synchronous  noting  of  meteorologi¬ 
cal,  magnetic,  and  tidal  observations. 

But  w'hether  the  future  dwellers  on  earth  are  or  are 
not  to  gain  fresh  profit  and  wider  knowledge  from  the 
Lands  of  Silence,  for  one  thing  at  least  we  may  of 
surety  be  glad  :  that  there  are  still  these  unknown 
regions  of  danger  and  hardship  calling  to  the  bold 
hearts  and  keen  spirits  among  us,  affording  them  a 
school  of  courage  and  endurance,  of  forethought  and 
mutual  aid,  of  chivalry  and  duty.  Ever  and  anon,  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  those  icy  solitudes  will  be  the 
scene  on  which  will  be  enacted  the  most  moving  and 
ennobling  dramas  that  inspire  the  heart  of  man. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

Poe  :  How  to  Know  Him.  By  C.  Alphonso  Smith. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianopolis. 

N  March  1,  1909,  the  Author’s  Club  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  in  commemoration 
of  the  centenary  of  Poe’s  birth.  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle 
presided  and  made  a  long  speech;  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  at  that  time  the  American  Ambassador  in 
London,  made  another;  and  Mr.  Garvice  and  Captain 
Poe  also  spoke.  In  the  audience,  too,  sat  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  name,  even  then,  was  a  great  deal  more 
significant  in  its  relationship  to  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  author  of  ‘  The  Raven  ’  than  any  we  have  so 
far  mentioned.  We  refer  to  John  H.  Ingram,  who, 
as  long  before  as  1874,  in  a  vindicatory  memoir, 
rescued  Poe’s  reputation  from  the  slanders  with 
which  his  “  polecat  biographer  ”  (the  phrase  is 
Swinburne’s),  Griswold,  had  blackened  it  in  the 
notorious  Memoirs  of  1850.  One  result  of  Mr. 
Ingram’s  vindication  was  a  warm  invitation  to  him 
to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the  Baltimore  monument 
in  1875,  a  trip  which  his  duties  in  the  Civil  Service 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  take.  His  death  at 
Brighton  in  the  February  of  1916  evoked  a  flood  of 
grateful  and  respectful  tributes  to  his  memory  from 
the  American  Press,  with  little  or  nothing  beyond  the 
merely  perfunctory  from  the  English — a  failure  which 
is,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  excused  by  the  fact  that 
we  were  then  in  the  throes  of  the  great  war,  into 
which  the  United  States  had  not  as  yet  made  their 
entry.  There  is,  however,  no  creditable  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  centenary  dinner  not  one  of  the 
speakers  made  any  reference  to  Mr.  Ingram’s  services 
to  Poe.  America,  however,  continues  to  thank  him. 
Every  book  on  Poe  which  has  reached  us  of  late  years 
from  that  country  has  contained  generous  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  work  of  this  English  writer  for  the  poet’s 
good  name ;  and  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  written 
by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  he  is 
thanked  and  quoted  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Alphonso  Smith  crowds  into  his  350  pages  as 
complete  a  picture  of  Poe  as  a  poet,  a  teller  of  stories, 
a  critic,  and  a  man  as  we  have  seen  in  any  one 
volume.  There  is,  of  course,  not  much  that  is  new 
to  be  said  of  him  in  any  of  these  aspects.  The  fierce 
lights  that  beat  upon  every  sort  of  throne  and 
blacken  or  whiten  every  spot  have  long  since  done 
their  best  and  their  worst  for  him.  Henry  James 
once  wrote  of  his  “  very  valueless  verse.”  M. 
Teodor  de  Wyzewa,  on  the  other  hand,  has  hailed 
his  poetry  as  “  the  most  magnificent  the  English 
language  possesses.”  Both  judgments  are  false. 
Much  of  Poe’s  verse  is  indifferent,  and  all  of  it  has 
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moral  and  spiritual  limitations;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  best  of  it  is  unique,  beautiful  and  unforget- 
able.  The  lines  beginning,  “  Helen,  thy  beauty 
is  to  me,”  are  among  the  great  things  of  our  litera¬ 
ture;  the  verses,  “  Thou  wast  all  that  to  me,  love, 
once  read,  go  singing  themselves  in  the  memory;  and 
there  was  more  than  wit  in  the  remark  of  the  German 
lady  who,  at  the  Poe  Seminar  at  Berlin  University 
ten  years  ago,  stated  that  the  most  famous  woman 
ever  born  in  America  was  Annabel  Lee. 

Our  author  incidentally  establishes  that  Poe  had, 
after  all,  a  sense  of  humour.  One  does  not  gather 
so  much  from  his  own  more  or  less  familiar  work. 
Indeed,  it  seems  as  though  no  man  possessing  the 
tiniest  drop  of  that  precious  antiseptic  could  have 
written  anything  so  truly  dreadful  as  the  following 
dialogue  in  his  drama  ‘  Politian  ’  : — 

“  Alessandra  :  Thou  art  sad,  Castiglione. 

Castiglione  :  Sad?  Not  I. 

Oh,  I’m  the  happiest,  happiest  man 
in  Rome  ! 

A  few  more  days  thou  knowest,  my 
Alessandra, 

Will  make  thee  mine.  Oh,  I  am 
very  happy. 

Alessandra  :  Methinks  thou  hast  a  singular  way  of 
showing 

Thy  happiness  !  What  ails  thee, 
cousin  of  mine? 

Why  didst  thou  sigh  so  deeply? 

Castiglione:  Did  I  sigh? 

I  was  not  conscious  of  it.  It  is  a 
fashion, 

A  silly,  a  most  silly  fashion  I  have 

When  I  am  very  happy.  Did  I  sigh? 
(sighs.) 

Alessandra  :  Thou  didst.  Thou  art  not  well.  Thou 
hast  indulged 

Too  much  of  late,  and  I  am  vexed  to 
see  it.” 

— All  of  which  is  indeed  incredible  !  Yet  in  his 
reviews  Poe  displayed  not  only  wit,  but  humour,  as 
Mr.  Smith’s  selection  from  his  articles  richly  proves. 

Facing  the  title-page  of  this  volume  is  a  fairly  good 
copy  of  the  famous  daguerreotype  portrait  showing 
the  poet  full-face  with  his  right  hand  tucked  away  in 
his  loosely-buttoned  waistcoat.  The  original  daguerreo¬ 
type  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Ingram,  and  no  repro¬ 
duction  we  have  seen  has  caught  anything  of  its 
remarkable  power.  The  scorn  of  the  lower  lip  and 
the  steady  baleful  glare  of  the  eyes  defy  the  copyist. 
On  the  paper  wrapper  of  the  book  is  also  reproduced 
another  and  very  different  portrait  of  him  in  happier 
times,  a  reproduction  (if  we  mistake  not)  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  by  Samuel  S.  Osgood,  now  owned  by  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  It  depicts  a  pleasant  smile 
on  the  lips  and  in  the  fine  eyes,  and  a  general  aspect 
of  pervading  well-being.  Would  it  not  be  a  felicity 
to  embody  this  attractive  picture  in  future  editions  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  volume?  It  is  evidently  as  lifelike  as  the 
daguerreotype,  a  great  deal  less  known,  and  more 
pleasant  to  contemplate. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  LATEST  JOKES  FROM  PARIS.— Nothing,  doubtless, 
would  flatter  the  vanity  of  “  The  French  Six  ”  more  than  to  see 
us  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  taking  their  little  jeux  d'esprit  as 
seriously  as  some  of  their  own  countrymen  take  them.  But,  even 
had  we  felt  inclined  to  laugh  with  them,  and  not  at  them,  the 
mistake  would  have  been  prevented  by  the  manner  of  their  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  /Eolian  Hall  last  week.  First  of  all,  the  con¬ 
ductor  was  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  whose  heavy  touch  is  surely  the 
wrong  medium  for  imparting  lightness  to  a  French  soufjU. 
Secondly,  it  was  thought  clever  to  preface  the  Parisian  novelties 
with  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  old-fashioned  music  by  Scarlatti 
and  Mozart  (badly  performed),  as  though  to  be  able  to  say, 
“  There,  having  been  sufficiently  bored  with  the  powder-and- 
periwig  stuff  which  you  profess  to  adore,  you  shall  now  have 
something  exciting  and  up-to-date  that  will  wake  you  up  and 
interest  you.”  Thirdly,  the  compositions  themselves  are  a 
medley  of  grotesque  meaninglessness  and  pretentious  nonsense, 


masquerading  under  fanciful  names  in  mocking  imitation  of 
vulgar  ditties  heard  outside  public-houses  and  the  noise  of  country 
fairs.  Only  three  of  the  “  Six  ”  were  represented  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  no  parts  being  available  for  the  promised  Socrate  of 
Satie  (said  to  be  rather  less  stupid  and  tiring  than  the  others), 
but  the  dose  was  ample  as  it  was,  the  worst  of  the  lot  being  the 
dreadful  cinema-symphony  ‘  Le  Boeuf  sur  le  Toit,’  which  was 
reserved  for  the  final  “  knock-out.”  This  was  too  much  even  for 
the  patient  friends  of  the  cause — the  so-called  “  highbrows  ”  who 
had  come  expressly  to  support  the  art  nouveau.  By  comparison 
with  this  rubbish,  'the  ‘  Conversations  ’  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bliss  phone 
resplendent  with  a  certain  measure  of  wit,  no  little  ingenuity  of 
treatment,  and  a  welcome  continuity  of  ideas.  The  ‘Committee 
Meeting  ’  is  a  delightful  musical  skit,  in  which  each  instrument 
is  used  as  a  means  for  embodying  as  well  as  caricaturing  through 
its  own  idiosyncrasies  the  familiar  characteristics  of  the  different 
members  of  this  parochial  committee.  The  obstinate  viola  is 
simply  a  gem.  At  Mr.  Clark’s  next  concert,  on  Friday,  we  are 
to  be  favoured  with  Arnold  Schonberg  s  ‘  Kammersinfonie  for 
fifteen  solo  instruments. 

MR.  MOISEIWITSCH’S  RETURN.— During  his  long  tour 
in  America  and  the  Antipodes  some  very  effective  press-agency 
work  was  accomplished  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch,  so  that  a 
comparatively  modest  beating  of  the  big  drum  sufficed  to ,  collect 
his  admirers  in  full  force  for  his  reappearance  at  Queen  s  Hall 
last  Saturday  afternoon.  His  style  has  obviously  not  suffered 
from  performing  upon  a  handy  pianoforte  before  aborigines  and 
other  semi-savage  audiences.  Indeed,  speaking  generally,  we 
should  say  that  he  is  much  the  same  immaculate  executant  and 
finished  virtuoso  that  he  was  when  he  left  this  country  to  brave 
the  rigours  of  the  New  York  press,  which  feat,  by  the  way,  he 
achieved  with  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  success.  It  follows 
that  there  is  little  for  criticism  to  utter  on  this  side  that  has  not 
been  said  before.  His  playing  is  perhaps  a  trifle  biggei  in  some 
respects,  and  one  could  feel  the  impulse  here  and  there  of  a  shade 
more  physical  energy,  a  more  manly  vigour  of  dynamic  nuance 
without  any  loss  of  the  old  delicacy  of  gradation  and  touch.  The 
Chopin  sonata  in  B  minor  was  interpreted  with  true  poetic  feel¬ 
ing  ;  the  spirit  of  each  movement  was  nicely  caught.  Finely 
played,  too,  were  the  Brahms-Handel  Variations  and  Fugue, 
which  few  pianists  have  the  art  of  making  at  once  so  interesting 
and  full  of  contrast.  The  rest  of  the  programme  was  good,  or  at 
least  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  made  it  appear  so,  including  three  grace¬ 
ful  dance  pieces  by  Palmgren,  marked  new,  and  the  seldom-heard 
6th  Rhapsody  by  Liszt,  whose  music  is  just  now  on  the  crest  of 
a  wave  of  renewed  popularity  after  twenty  years  of  comparative 
neglect. 

OTHER  CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS.—*  The  Song  of  Hia¬ 
watha  ’  serves  the  pleasant  double  function  of  keeping  alive  the 
name  of  Coleridge-Taylor  (  not  to  mention  that  of  Longfellow) 
and  drawing  a  paying  audience  to  the  Albert  Hall  once  every 
year.  It  was  its  composer’s  masterpiece  and,  truth  to  tell,  seems 
to  wear  far  better  than  slightly  older  works  like  Gounod’s  ‘  Re¬ 
demption  ’  and  Sullivan’s  ‘  Golden  Legend,’  which  were  even 
stronger  favourites  here  whilst  their  vogue  lasted.  The  perform¬ 
ance  of  ‘Hiawatha  ’  on  Saturday  was  fairly  up  to  the  mark  ;  the 
choruses  went  with  spirit,  and  the  solos  were  more  than  safe  in 
the  hands  of  Miss  Carrie  Tubb,  Mr.  John  Coates,  and  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Heyner.  A  concert  was  given  in  the  same  building  a  couple 
of  nights  previously,  in  aid  of  the  West  London  Hospital,  by 
Mme.  Lily  Payling,  an  Australian  mezzo-soprano  of  some  reputa¬ 
tion,  who  proved  herself  the  possessor  of  a  fine  voice  and  a 
broad,  sympathetic  style.  We  should  like  to  hear  her  in  a  smaller 
place.  The  Albert  Hall  is  certainly  not  the  right  sort  of  milieu 
for  the  Chamber  Music  Players,  who  were  heard  there  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  debut  of  the  Danish  pianist,  Mr.  Reimar  de 
Radum  at  Wigmore  Hall  last  week  elicited  divided  opinions,  and 
his  future  in  this  country  hangs,  so  to  speak,  in  the  balance.  He 
has  an  admirable  technique,  but  his  wrist-power  needs  greater 
control  and  his  readings  sound  rather  of  the  cut-and-dried  order. 
He  may,  nevertheless,  improve  on  further  hearing. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  is  a  number  of  general  interest.  Admiral 
Hopwood  writes  of  the  spirit  of  the  Navy,  Dean  Inge  of  the 
Colour  problem  and  the  approaching  end  of  the  white  race.  Lord 
Ernie  tells  the  story  of  the  enclosures  and  their  effect  on  agricul¬ 
tural  workers,  Mr.  Russell  that  of  the  Bagdad  Railway.  Mr. 
H.  C.  Woods  essays  ‘  The  Truth  about  the  Balkans,’  which  is 
that  they  must  work  together  peaceably,  and  that  Bulgaria  seems 
inclined  to  do  so.  Mr.  Smith-Gordon  describes  some  labour  con¬ 
ditions  in  Italy,  showing  the  progress  of  co-operation  there,  and 
recalling  the  old  Irish  co-operative  colony  at  Ralahine.  The 
literary  papers  include  a  review  of  Dr.  Charles  on  ‘  The  Book  of 
Revelation  ’  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Emmett,  explanatory  on  the 
whole  rather  than  critical.  Miss  Moffat  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  Eleonora  Fonseca,  a  typical  Italian  woman  of  genius, 
who  was  one  of  the  inspirers  of  the  short-lived  Parthenopean 
Republic  at  Naples,  and  after  its  fall  was  hanged  publicly.  Mr. 
G.  P.  Gooch  reviews  Prof.  Hume  Brown’s  ‘  Life  of  Goethe  ’ — 
a  dull  book  and  a  not  very  lively  review.  Mr.  G.  L.  Bickersteth 
examines  the  methods  of  ‘  Benedetto  Croce  as  Literary  Critic  ’  : 
reduced  to  their  simplest  expression,  the  critic’s  standards  are 
gratuitous  assumptions  as  to  the  aesthetics  of  the  person  criticised. 

MOTHWISE,  by  Knut  Hamsun.  (Gyldendal.  6s.  net.). 
This  is  the  third  book  of  Hamsun’s  to  be  given  us  by  the  firm 
of  Gyldendal,  and  another  has  meanwhile  been  published  by  a 
different  house.  Here  we  have  the  author  at  his  slightest  and 
most  playful  ;  there  is  in  ‘  Mothwise  ’  none  of  the  lofty  remote¬ 
ness  of  ‘  Growth  of  the  Soil  ’  and  little  of  the  imagination  and 
colour  of  ‘  Pan.’  But  it  is  a  very  readable  story,  and  it  shows 
us  Hamsun  in  a  new  r61e,  the  r61e  of  humorist.  There  is  a 
light,  fanciful  humour  about  the  book  which  is  engaging. 
What  (for  instance)  could  be  quainter  than  the  true  reason  for 
old  Enok’s  kerchief  round  his  forehead?  He  used  to  explain 
that  he  suffered  from  earache  ;  but  one  day  the  cat  jumped  out 
of  the  bag.  The  translation  is  tolerably  good,  but  humour 
more  than  anything  is  bound  to  lose  in  the  process.  And,  by 
the  way,  what  is  an  “  Annex-church?  ” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  HOMES  OF  S.  BARNABAS. 

HE  who  careth  for  the  Sheep  careth  also  for  His  aged  Shepherds. 

We  can  take  40  Aged  or  Infirm  Priests  and  give  them  comfort 
in  a  beautiful  Home.  We  have  5  Nurses. 

But  expenses  are  very  heavy  now.  Last  year  they  went  up  by 
,£1,000.  Will  more  of  Christ’s  disciples  show  that  they,  too,  care 
for  Aged  Shepherds? 

Contributions  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Rev.  C.  Carey 
Taylor,  Warden  Homes  of  S.  Barnabas,  Dormans,  Surrey. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF^ 

LADIES  IN  REDUCED  CIRCUMSTANCES 

UNDER  ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 


The  General  Fund  is  in  a  very  low  condition,  and  unless  we 
can  raise  ,£2,000  soon,  matters  will  become  very  serious.  Please 
kindly  promise  to  give  .£5  or  £10  provided  nine  others  will  give 
the  same  sums.  Surely  there  are  some  people  who  read  this 
Urgent  Appeal  who  could  promise  one  or  other  of  these  sums. 
It  means  so  much  to  the  Society. 

Hon.  Sec., 

EDITH  SMALLWOOD, 

Lancaster  House, 

Malvern. 


FIELD-GLASSES,  £8  8s.,  set  of  Binoculars,  ten  lens  magni¬ 
fication,  very  powerful,  in  solid  leather  case,  accept  45s.  ; 
approval  willingly. — STEWART,  48,  Maida  Vale,  London. 
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The  Situation  in  the  Middle  East.  By  Robert  Machray. 
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The  Coal  Trouble  and  the  Delusions  of  Labour.  By  Politicus. 
Bakounine.  By  C.  Hagberg  Wright,  LL.D. 

The  Heirs  of  Shakespeare’s  Invention. 

By  Charlotte  Carmichael  Stopes. 

Joseph  Conrad’s  Confessions.  By  G.  Jean-Aubry. 

The  Parting  of  the  Ways:  Reconstruction  or  Revolution?  II. 

By  Sir  Percival  Laurence,  K.C.M.G. 

Changes  at  Westminster.  By  J.  B.  Firth. 

Trieste,  Salonica  and  Smyrna.  By  H.  Charles  Woods. 

Persia  at  the  Crisis  of  Her  Fate. 

By  Brig. -General  Sir  Percy  Sykes,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B. 

Shall  the  Germans  Rebuild  France?  By  John  Bell. 

Henri  de  R^gnier — Po6te  et  Romancier.  By  Cyril  Falls. 
Cricket  Problems  of  To-day.  By  Sir  Home  Gordon,  Bt. 

The  Lure  of  Gold.  By  Sir  John  O.  Miller,  K.C.S.I. 

A  Monthly  Commentary.  V.  By  Captain  H.  B.  Usher. 
LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


History  and  Biography. 

A  Gift  of  Napoleon.  By  Sir  Lees  Knowles.  Lane:  10s.  6d. 
net. 

John  Smith  Moffat.  A  Memoir  by  His  Son,  Robert  U.  Moffat. 
Murray:  21s.  net. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute.  A  Memoir.  By  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair. 
Murray  :  18s.  net. 

Sociology. 

Europe  after  the  World  War.  By  W.  R.  Lawson.  Financial 
News  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

Fijian  Society.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Deane.  Macmillan  :  16s.  net. 
Labour’s  Magna  Charta.  By  Archibald  Chisholme.  Longmans  : 
8s.  60.  net. 

Political  Theories  from  Rousseau  to  Spencer.  By  W.  A.  Dun¬ 
ning.  Macmillan  :  21s.  net. 

The  Acquisitive  Society.  By  R.  H.  Tawney.  Bell  :  4s.  6d.  net. 
The  Fall  of  Feudalism  in  France.  By  Sydney  Herbert.  Methuen  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Unity  of  Science.  By  Dr.  Johan  Hjort.  Gyldendal  :  6s.  net. 

Poetry. 

Farewell.  By  F.  W.  Harvey.  Sidgwick  &  Jackson  :  5s.  net. 
Pipes  and  Tabors.  By  Patrick  R.  Chalmers.  Methuen  :  6s.  net. 
The  Hills  of  Arcetri.  By  Leolyn  L.  Everett.  Lane  :  5s.  net. 

F ICTION. 

Intrusion.  By  Beatrice  Kean  Seymour.  Chapman  &  Hall  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Isabel  Stirling.  By  Evelyn  S.  Schaeffer.  Nash  :  8s.  6d.  net. 
Lady  Bountiful.  By  George  A.  Birmingham.  Christophers  : 
6s.  net. 

Stella  Maitland.  By  H.  P.  Hawkins.  Simpkin  :  6s.  net. 

Sweet  Rocket.  By  Mary  Johnston.  Constable  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Death  of  Society.  By  Romer  Wilson.  Collins:  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Innocent  Adventuress.  By  Mary  H.  Bradley.  Appleton  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Mind  Healer.  By  Ralph  Durand.  Collins  :  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Old  Home  House.  By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln.  Appleton  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Promised  Isle.  By  Laurid  Bruun.  Gyldendal  :  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Purple  Sapphire.  By  Christopher  Blayre.  Allan  :  7s.  6d.  net. 
Miscellaneous. 

A  Few  Short  Runs.  By  Lord  Harris.  Murray  :  12s.  net. 
Studies  in  Human  Nature.  By  J.  B.  Baillie.  Bell:  15s.  net. 
Sun,  Sands,  and  Somals.  By  Major  H.  Rayne.  Witherby  : 
i2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Enjoyment  of  Music.  By  Arthur  W.  Pollitt.  Methuen  : 
5s.  net. 

The  Press  and  the  General  Staff.  Bv  Neville  Lytton.  Collins  : 
15s.  net. 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS,  | 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 

and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 

and 

JEWELS. 

Coriectlor*  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone :  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 

Telegraph :  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 
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SPORT 

IN  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  it  appears  at  any  rate 
safe  to  assume  that  the  winner  will  be  the  son  of  one 
of  the  leading-  sires.  Some  believe  that  the  dam  has 
the  greater  influence  on  the  offspring,  but  the  principal 
races  are  with  few  exceptions  won  by  sons  and 
daughters  of  horses  who  have  carried  off  the  chief 
prizes.  Of  the  horses  favoured  for  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas,  Humorist  is  by  Polymetus,  who  went  to  the 
stud  with  a  high  reputation;  Alan  Breck  and  Craig  an 
Eran  are  by  Sunstar,  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  and  the  Derby;  Polemarch  and  Trash  are  by 
The  Tetrarch,  who  was  unbeaten;  Granely  is  by  Orby, 
a  Derby  winner;  and  Monarch  by  fracery,  a  winner 
of  the  ST.  Leger.  So  with  the  One  Thousand  Guineas. 

It  is  expected  that  Lord  Durham,  who  has  raced  for  a 
o-j  eat  many  years  without  ever  securing  a  classic  prize, 
will  win  with  Barrulet,  a  daughter  of  Tracery,  and  her 
most  formidable  rival  is  supposed  to  be  Pompadour,  by 
Bayardo.  A  glance  down  the  list  of  the  winners  of 
classic  races  is  instructive.  It  is  on  the  rarest  occa¬ 
sions  that  the  sire  is  found  to  be  other  than  a  famous 
horse,  and  one  realises  why  the  possession  of  such  an 
animal  represents  a  fortune. 

The  Cup-final  went  through  last  Saturday  to  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  exuberance  and  overcrowd¬ 
ing.  From  the  first  it  was  evident  that  Tottenham 
were  considerably  the  better  team,  and  had  the  score 
been  3 — 0  instead  of  1—0,  it  would  not  have  unfairly 
represented  the  play.  The  Spurs’  defence  was  admir¬ 
able,  Clay  making  none  of  those  mistakes  which  before 
now’  have  made  our  flesh  creep,  but  playing  a  sound 
and  sure  game.  The  arrangements  for  dealing  with 
the  crowd  were  as  good  as  could  be,  but  it  is  clearly 
necessary  to  have  a  far  larger  ground  on  which  to  stage 
these  big  attractions.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
Crystal  Palace? 

The  Cricket  Board  of  Control  have  done  very  well 
in  their  arrangements  for  the  Test  match  teams.  Mr. 
Spooner,  as  we  hoped ;  Mr.  Daniell  of  Somerset ;  and 
Mr.  H.  K.  Foster  are  to  be  the  selectors.  They  may 
also  co-opt  the  captain  they  choose  for  each  match,  and 
call  in  for  consultation  a  professional  from  the  South 
and  another  from  the  North.  There  will  thus  be  a 
representation  of  actual  players  as  well  as  cricketing 
experience  of  the  highest  class.  We  further  welcome 
the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Board  that  the  Selec¬ 
tion  Committee  shall  make  it  a  condition  that  a  player 
does  not  contribute  reports  or  statements  of  any  kind 
to  the  Press  of  any  Test  match  for  which  he  is  selected 
until  the  end  of  the  season.  The  County  Cricket 
authorities — particularly  Surrey — should  follow  this 
lead  at  once,  and  insist  on  their  players  giving  up 
journalism. 

What  the  selectors  have  to  do  is  to  discover  bowlers 
who  can  get  men  out,  like  Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr. 
Mailey.  The  wickets  will  presumably  be  in  our 
favour,  as  we  do  not  expect  the  summer  to  be  as  fine 
as  the  spring  has  been.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  M.C.C. 
team  in  Australia  were  overmatched  in  bowling,  and 
consequently  a  fair  trial  must  be  given  to  new  men. 
Several  professionals  have  claims  pretty  nearly  equal 
to  those  of  the  players  who  went  out,  but  no  one  should 
be  chosen,  either  as  bat  or  bowler,  who  is  slack  in  the 
field.  The  Australians  have  been  practising  catching. 

We  notice  that  J.  G.  Cock,  the  English  International 
Association  player,  has  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
season  his  vapid  remarks  about  football,  including  the 
feminine  variety.  The  Football  Association  resolved 
some  weeks  since  that  writing  by  players  on  the 
matches  in  which  they  took  part  was  undesirable,  but  it 
seems  to  have  had  singularly  little  effect.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  might  pluck  up  a  little  courage  during  its 
season  of  leisure  and  definitely  prohibit  the  practice, 
which  is  not  football  and  certainly  not  cricket.  Some 
measure  of  reform  is  evident,  for  the  Association  has 
decided  that  next  year  clubs  will  not  be  allowed  to  sell 


the  right  of  play  upon  any  particular  ground  in  cup- 
ties,  which  practice  fetched  large  sums  of  money.  The 
final  tie  this  year  ran  into  many  thousands. 

Some  interesting  play  on  slow,  damp  courts  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  final  rounds  of  the  Lawn  Tennis  lourna- 
ment  at  Roehampton  last  Saturday.  Mr.  F.  G.  Lowe 
won  the  final  of  the  singles  in  straight  sets  from  Mr. 
W.  H.  Botsford,  the  young  American.  Mr.  Botsford 
never  woke  up  to  things  till  the  third  set,  which  he 
contrived  to  extend  to  twenty  games.  In  the  doubles 
Mr.  Lyoett  had  the  satisfaction  and  reward  of  winning 
in  partnership  with  the  young  and  inexperienced  Cam¬ 
bridge  player,  Mr.  M.  S.  Horn.  This  was  putting 
into  practice  the  precepts  of  the  Hon.  F.  M.  B.  Fisher, 
and  we  were  glad  to  see  it.  Not  till  “  centre-court 
snobbishness  ”  is  eradicated  will  English  lawn  tennis 
do  itself  justice.  Players  should  remember  that  this 
game  is  no  longer  that  of  a  favoured  clique,  but  of  a 
nation. 

Despite  the  fall  in  the  price  of  rubber,  tennis  balls  are 
to  be  26s.  a  dozen  this  season.  According  to  one  re¬ 
port  a  manufacturer  gave  the  cynical  explanation  that 
there  is  no  need  to  lower  the  price,  because  demands 
exceed  supplies.  It  is  therefore  raised  instead.  No 
more  contemptuous  disregard  for  the  public’s  pockets 
has  been  seen;  but  it  is  only  on  a  par  with  the  ruthless 
profiteering  in  petrol,  and  other  commodities.  It  is 
urged  that  rubber  is  only  “  the  smallest  item  in  the 
composition  of  a  tennis-ball,”  but  this  sounds  an  ex- 
ag-geration.  Anyway,  a  fall  in  cost  of  even  the  smallest 
item  of  manufacture  hardly  seems  to  call  for  a  rise  in 
the  total  price. 

The  war  has  wrought  no  change  more  beneficial 
than  that  which  taught  the  young  officer  class  the  value 
of  comradeship.  This  new  sense  has  manifested  itself 
in  a  practical  way  at  Oxford,  where  sixteen  colleges 
have  thrown  open  their  cricket  grounds  to  boys  of  the 
elementary  schools.  Undergraduates  are  undertaking 
to  coach  the  youngsters,  who  can  derive  nothing  but 
benefit,  physically  and  socially,  from  the  innovation. 
We  hope  it  may  be  widely  copied;  it  is  at  all  events 
certain  that  it  will  be  widely  appreciated. 

Senor  Capablanca  has  secured  the  championship  of 
the  world  in  chess,  Dr.  Lasker  having  resigned  after 
losing  five  games  and  drawing  ten.  From  the  first 
Dr.  Lasker  expressed  apprehensiveness  concerning  the 
hot  sun  of  Havana,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  with  the  handicap  of  years  told  against 
him.  But  we  expected  Senor  Capablanca,  as  we  said, 
to  win  in  the  end,  though  the  two  were  very  nearly 
matched.  He  made  wins  out  of  small  advantages  of 
position.  Being  now,  at  an  early  age,  the  undisputed 
head  of  the  chess*  world,  and  some  way  above  the  best 
professionals,  he  can  afford  to  develop  the  game  with 
enterprise  and  brilliancy. 

The  number  of  entrants  for  the  Amateur  Golf  Cham¬ 
pionship  is  223,  which,  even  after  allowance  for  the 
invasion  from  overseas,  seems  excessive.  Are  there 
so  many  players  in  the  country  of  absolutely  first-class 
standing?  We  think  that  some  claims  to  this  class 
would  have  hardly  passed  muster  under  a  severe 
scrutiny.  33  players  have  secured  byes  into  the  second 
round,  among  these  being  Mr.  Cyril  Tolley,  the  holder. 

The  feature  of  the  Amateur  Tennis  Championship  at 
Queen’s  Club  is  the  play  of  the  American,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Cutting.  His  American  service  and  forceful  style 
should  carry  him  far.  The  United  States  are  chal¬ 
lenging  our  supremacy  in  all  sports  to-day,  and  if  it 
seems  strange  that  they  should  excel  at  tennis,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  old-established  game 
is  far  from  new  to  the  American  continent.  In  Mexico, 
in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  many  deserted  tennis  courts 
are  to  be  found.  The  game  was  the  sport  of  the 
Chiapians  for  centuries,  and  was  played  with  great 
enthusiasm,  native  caciques  often  staking  their  king¬ 
doms  on  the  result  of  a  tennis  match. 
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R*  M*  S  *P 

NEWYORK 
SERVICE 

BY  THE  “O”  STEAMERS  OF 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

18,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


The  Tobacco  that 
inspired  Barrie. 

CRAVEN 

has  been  the  first 
choice  of  pipe-smokers 
the  world  over  since 
the  sixties  —  it  has 
for  sixty  years  stood 
as  the  standard  of 
Tobacco  goodness. 

Sold  in  Ordinary  and  Broad  Cut,  2  ozs,,  2/5  ;  4  ozs.,  4/10. 


Craven 


MIXTURE 


Also  in  the  famous  Baron 
Cartridges  which  fill  a  pipe 
instantly  with  every  shred 
of  tobacco  standing  up¬ 
right  in  bowl  for  perfect 
drawing  and  burning. 


CARRERAS,  LTD,,  ARCADIA  WORltls,  LONDON,  E.C. 


The  ReHaUe  Family  Medicine 
wfth  over  60  Years'  Reputation 


Alw<VS  esh  for  a 

“Dr.  COLLIS  BROWNE* 


Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DlAfiEB<EA,  COLIC,  and 
other  Bowel  Complaints. 


The  Best  Remedy  known  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 

A  True  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM.  GOUT. 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3  and  3/- 


THEBE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

Your  family  depends  upon 
your  income  while  you 
live.  Why  not  secure  that 
income  for  your  old  age 
and  for  your  wife  after 
your  death  by  means  of  a 

PRUDENTIAL  CONTINUOUS  INCOME  POLICY  P 


BOOKS,  Etc. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Belloc’s  Book  of 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  1913,  10s.  6d.  ;  Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3  vols.,  25s.  ;  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  Select  Works,  8  vols.,  £2  2s.  od.  ;  Debrett’s  Peerage  1915, 
as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.;  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  ‘  London,’  10  vols., 
£12  i 2 s.  od.  ;  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols., 
Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  (Traill’s  Social 
England),  profusely  illus.,  6  vols.,  handsome  set,  half  morocco, 
£6  6s.  ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus.  by  Hugh 
Thomson,  30s.  ;  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren6  Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe, 
30s.  ;  Rupert  Brooke’s  John  Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama, 
7s.  6d.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works,  2  vols.,  £,2  10s.  ; 
Hoppe’s  Studies  from  the  Russian  Ballet,  15  beautiful  Studies, 
6s.,  pub.  21s.  ;  Thackeray’s  Works,  26  vols.,  Caxton  Pub.  Co., 
£4  4s.  ;  Story  of  the  Nations,  65  vols.,  fine  set,  ^Jio  10s.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a  list  of 
books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OUTLINES  of  SPEECHES  for  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL, 
and  OTHER  OCCASIONS  by  Charles  Seymour,  10s.  6d. 
net  (postage  yd.).  From  Simpkin  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  4, 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 4,  and  Booksellers.  For  syllabus  of 
Private  Lessons  in  Speaking  Without  Manuscript,  address  Mr. 
Chas.  Seymour,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  446  (West)  Strand,  London. 


TRAVEL. 


SMALL  PRIVATE  CONDUCTED  PARTIES  now  completing 
for  BERNESE  OBERLAND,  CHAMONIX,  FINHAUT, 
TERRITET,  ZERMATT.  ITALIAN  LAKES  and  MILAN 
in  July  and  August.  Each  party  limited  to  10  or  12  members. 
Early  booking  essential.  Full  details  from  TRAVEL,  North  Syde, 
West  Coker,  Yeovil. 


MUSIC. 


F 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

RANK  LAFFITTE.  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 


IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


ZEOLIAN  HALL. 

MAY  4  and  MAY  19,  at  8.15. 

ISAAC  LOSOWSKY.  TWO  VIOLIN  RECITALS. 

At  Piano  -  MAX  PIRANI. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 

ZEOLIAN  HALL. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Megan  foster.  song  recital. 

Assisted  by  W.  H.  REED  and  S.  LIDDLE. 
Tickets  10s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  5.30. 

LENA  KONTOROVITCH.  VIOLIN  RECITAL. 

Programme  includes  : 

Sonata  in  D  minor  .  Eugene  Goossens,  jun. 

(Composer  at  the  Piano). 

At  the  Piano  -  -  -  -  S.  KRISH. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets  12s.,  5s.  gd.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


D 


ZEOLIAN  HALL. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

OROTHY  GRIFFITHS.  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  gd.,  and  3s. 


IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Giorgio  corrado.  vocal  recital. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  -  HAROLD  CRAXTON. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LADY  seeks  position  as  PRIVATE  SECRETARY.  Would 
undertake  literary  researches,  transcribing  of  old  English 
and  French  MSS.  Student’s  ticket  to  British  Museum  and 
Record  Office.  Good  linguist.  Typing. — Miss  Wemyss-Swan, 
36,  Bassett  Road,  W.io. 


TENNIS  BORDERING  NETTING — Oiled  and  dressed,  can 
be  left  out  in  all  weathers  ;  good  colour  and  specially  pre¬ 
pared,  with  line  attached  to  net  top  and  bottom  ;  easy  to  erect 
and  take  down  ;  25  yards  by  2  yards,  16s.  6d.  ;  25  yards  by  3 
yards,  18s.  6d.  ;  25  yards  by  4  yards,  25s.  6d.  Tennis  Regulation 
Playing  Nets,  steam  tarred,  20s.  ;  carriage  paid. — H.  J.  GASSON 
&  SONS,  Net  Works,  Rye. 
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LONDON  ASSURANCE 

CONTINUED  PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNDERTAKING- 
BURDEN  OF  TAXATION. 

The  Annual  General  Court  of  the  London  Assurance  was 
held  on  the  27th  inst.  at  the  offices,  7,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 

The  Governor  (Mr.  Colin  F.  Campbell)  said  that  the  accounts 
submitted  differed  materially  from  those  of  the  last  few  years, 
inasmuch  as  the  1920  account  was  not  a  war  account,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  figures  were  no  longer  swollen  by  war  profits.  Con¬ 
sidered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  profit  and  loss  account  was 
quite  satisfactory,  as  the  figures  on  the  credit  side  were  very 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  during  any  of  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  1914.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  war  had  left  a  very 
serious  mark,  not  only  on  this  corporation,  but  on  every  trading 
concern  in  the  country.  He  referred  to  the  increase  in  expenses, 
and  more  especially  in  taxation.  The  increase  in  expenses  was 
counterbalanced  to  some  extent  by  the  large  increase  in  business 
compared  with  pre-war  years,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  as  the 
cost  of  living  and  of  the  other  necessities  of  life  was  reduced,  the 
expenses  might  be  to  some  extent  also  reduced ;  but  to-day  he 
regretted  to  say  there  was  no  compensating  advantage  to  be  put 
against  the  present  huge  burden  of  taxation.  As  an  instance  of 
what  this  implied  to  the  shareholders,  he  might  say  that  the 
dividends  paid  to  the  ordinary  and  preference  shareholders 
amounted  last  year  to  £195,749,  whereas  the  amount  paid  for 
income-tax  and  excess  profits  duty  during  last  year  came  to  no 
less  than  £318,000.  It  was  difficult  to  see  how  any  undertaking 
was  to  develop  and  extend  its  operations  when  such  huge  sums 
of  money  which  in  the  ordinary  course  would  largely  go  to  swell 
the  reserves  were  annually  taken  from  it. 

Past  Year's  Business. 

The  year  1920  was  not  remarkable,  from  the  corporation’s 
point  of  view,  for  any  particular  expansion.  They  had  been 
more  especially  engaged  in  consolidating  and  developing  the 
companies  which  had  in  recent  years  become  associated  with 
them.  They  found  the  organisation  of  the  British  Law  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  throughout  this  country  of  great  assistance  to  them, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  direct  business  of  their  own,  they  were 
able  to  secure  for  the  corporation  business  for  each  of  its  various 
departments.  The  Vulcan  Boiler  Co.  had  had  an  exceedingly 
good  year,  with  increased  premiums,  and  had  similarly  been 
able  to  bring  other  business  to  the  corporation.  The  London 
Associated  Re-insurance  Corporation,  in  which  they  held  all  the 
fully-paid  ordinary  shares,  had  made  a  satisfactory  commence¬ 
ment,  and  they  looked  forward  with  every  confidence  to  that 
company  doing  exceedingly  well  in  the  future  when  its  reserves 
had  been  strengthened,  and  when  it  had  increased  and  secured 
its  connections  generally. 

Quinquennial  Valuation. 

Turning  to  the  accounts  presented,  the  Governor  said  that  the 
life  assurance  account  showed  an  increase  of  £16,000  in 
premiums  on  the  top  of  an  increase  of  £45,000  a  year  ago,  and 
the  claims  by  death  were  considerably  below  the  amount  ex¬ 
pected.  The  life  fund  showed  a  decrease  of  .£51,000,  but  this 
was  due  to  the  very  large  amount  written  off  investments — no 
less  than  £274,285.  The  result  of  the  quinquennial  valuation  as 
at  December  31  last  was,  from  the  essentially  life  insurance  point 
of  view,  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
depreciation  in  investments  they  would  have  been  able  to  declare 
a  larger  bonus  than  they  did  in  1915.  By  making  full  provision 
for  depreciation  a  material  reserve  had  been  created  which  would 
strengthen  the  acoount  in  years  to  come.  During  the  quin¬ 
quennium  there  had  been  considerable  progress  in  spite  of  the 
war.  The  total  assurances  in  force,  after  deducting  re-assur- 
ances,  amounted  now  to  £8,562,080,  as  compared  with 
£6,464,377  five  years  ago.  The  fire  account  was  again  a  very 
good  one,  the  premium  income  showing  an  increase  of  £240,000 
and  the  fund  an  increase  of  £100,000,  bringing  it  up  to 
£1,300,000  after  carrying  £155,383  to  profit  and  loss  account. 
The  marine  account  also  showed  a  substantial  increase  in 
premium  of  £359,238,  and  the  fund,  after  transferring  £47,838 
to  profit  and  loss  account,  remained  at  £1,000,000.  The  accident 
account  continued  to  progress  very  rapidly,  the  premium  being 
£152,696,  against  £80,000  odd  in  1919  and  £56,000  odd  in 
1918.  In  the  profit  and  loss  account  there  was  a  total  credit 
of  £519,022,  and  after  provision  for  taxation,  expenses,  and 
dividends,  £201,335  was  being  canried  forward.  The  balance- 
sheet  showed  total  assets  amounting  to  £9,286,000,  against 
£8,499,000  a  year  ago.  The  dividend  for  the  year  was  28  per 
cent.,  or  7s.  per  share,  free  of  income-tax,  equivalent  to  40  per 
cent.,  less  tax. 

The  report  was  unainmously  adopted. 


THE  POISONER 

BY 

GERALD  CUMBERLAND 


Punch  :-  “  Clever  and  unsparing.  ...  As  a  study  of  struggle 
and  craving  and  of  the  megalomania  resultaot  from  alcohol,  1 
have  hardly  read  the  equal  of  some  of  Mr.  Cumberland’s  chapters; 
reprinted  they  might  be  used  as  propaganda  with  an  effect  nothing 
short  of  terror.” 

Observer  :  “  Very  rarely  indeed  has  a  novelist  shown  the  real 

thing  as  well  as  this  ....  The  different  stages,  over-confi¬ 
dence,  depression,  and  the  rest,  are  followed  with  such  absolute 
conviction  that  the  whole  deserves  to  stand,  once  for  all,  as  a  true 
picture  of  a  common  thing  uncommonly  little  understood  by 
most  of  us.” 

Saturday  Review  :  “  Absorbingly  interesting  .  .  It  is  a  great 

book,  and  puts  Mr.  Cumberland  in  the  front  rank  of  the  serious 
writers  of  fiction  to-day.” 

Glasgow  Herald  :  “  Sensationalists  will  thrill  to  it,  the  blast  will 

gloat  over  it,  plain  folks  will  detest  it,  and  the  facile  will  dismiss 
it  as  decadent;  but  none  who  knows  what  literature  is  will  deny 
its  greatness.” 

“  A  Man  of  Kent  ”  in  The  British  Weekly  :  “  Mr.  Cumberland 
is  very  conscientious,  very  frank  and  very  clever  in  his  remorse¬ 
less  account.  .  .  A  book  of  real  mark  and  power. 

Sunday  Times  :  “  Mr.  Cumberland’s  study  of  an  hereditary 
drunkard  is  so  amazingly  clever  that  the  novel  is  certain  of 
success.” 

Outlook  :  “  The  stark  brutality  of  description  which  Mr.  Cumber¬ 
land  showed  in  his  Salonica  stories  is  very  effectively  repeated  in 
this  more  ambitious  work.  .  .  The  book  should  prove  popular 

with  admirers  of  forcible  and  masculine  fiction.  .  .  He  may 
well  revive  that  class  ot  novel  which  Mr.  Kipling  s  silence  has 
left  without  an  exponent.” 

English  Review  :  “  Mr.  Cumberland  writes  about  music  and  its 
inner  meaning  and  spiritual  significance  with  great  power  and 
charm ;  he  has  also  the  enviable  faculty  of  painting  a  background 
and  rounding  a  character  with  precision  and  ease.  .  .  Abun¬ 
dantly  clever,  written  with  a  strong  sense  of  reality  without 
descending  to  realism,  and  kept  on  a  serious  and  restrained 
note.  .  .  .  The  musical  environment  is  suggested  with  bril¬ 

liancy.” 

Eastern  Morning  News  :  “  Mr.  Cumberland  is  just  the  maJL  with 

his  soundness  of  knowledge,  to  write  a  great  musical  novel. 

Price  NINE  SHILLINGS  net 

LONDON  :  GRANT  RICHARDS  LTD. 


ARMY  &  NAVY  CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Co¬ 
operative  Society,  Limited,  was  held  on  the  26th  inst.  Rear- 
Admiral  J.  De  Courcy  Hamilton,  M.V.O.,  Chairman  of  the 
Society,  presided,  and  in  the  course  of  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  accounts,  said  It  is  gratifying  to  the  directors 
to  be  able  to  submit  the  past  year’s  accounts  to  you  with  a 
recommendation  to  pay  the  same  bonus  as  for  1919-20  in 
addition  to  the  usual  dividend. 

As  I  stated  at  the  last  general  meeting,  the  Society’s  policy 
is  not  to  pay  larger  dividends,  but  to  supply  its  members  on 
terms  which  compare  favourably  with  those  obtainable  else¬ 
where.  This  is  the  policy  which  has  built  up  our  enormous 
business,  and  we  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that,  by  maintain¬ 
ing  the  policy,  although  our  gross  profit  was  nearly  £62,000  less 
ki  the  past  year,  our  business,  apart  from  the  special  contracts 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  shows  an  increase  on  the  previous  year 
of  over  £500,000.  I  would  like  to  impress  as  emphatically  as 
possible  upon  the  shareholders  the  importance  and  desirability 
of  supporting  the  Society  by  dealing  with  it  as  largely  as  they 
can,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  realise  that  their  dividends  are 
dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
material  advantages  which  the  Society  affords  them.  I  should 
like  to  call  special  attention  to  the  privilege  which  as  a  Service 
Institution  the  Society  has  extended  to  all  officers  and  cadets  of 
his  Majesty’s  Forces,  by  giving  them  the  right  to  deal  at  the 
Stores  as  honorary  members— that  is  to  say,  without  paying  the 
usual  subscriptions.  A  very  large  number  of  officers  have 
availed  themselves  of  this.  The  Society  is  pleased  to  have  their 
support,  and  it  is  hoped  the  arrangement  will  be  extensively  taken 
up  by  those  to  whom  it  applies.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our 
relations  with  the  staff  are  most  satisfactory. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  we  were  faced  with  further  demands 
from  the  Shop  Assistants’  Union  which  were  of  so  serious  a 
character  that  we  had  no  option  but  to  contest  them  in  the 
Industrial  Court,  and  the  result  not  only  fully  justified  our 
action,  but  was,  I  am  glad  to  say,  most  loyally  accepted  by  the 
staff,  who  I  am  sure  realise  that  the  management  has  their 
welfare  at  heart,  and  is  not  disposed  to  stint  their  wages  so  long 
as  they  are  willing  to  give  a  fair  return.  The  balance  of  net 
profit,  after  payment  of  our  interim  dividend,  is  £236,806,  and 
after  payment  of  a  final  dividend  of  2s.  per  share,  and  a  bonus 
of  6d.  per  share,  together  with  the  usual  allocation  of  £9,264 
for  the  mortgage  debenture  redemption  fund,  the  amount  to  carry 
forward  will  be  £22,542. 

The  report  was  adopted. 
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SCHWEPPES 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
Schweppes,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  21st  inst.  at  the  registered 
offices  of  the  Company,  Marble  Arch  House,  No.  1,  Connaught 
Place,  VV.  Sir  Ivo-r  Philipps,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  M.P.  (the  Chair¬ 
man),  presiding,  said  : — The  accounts  are  presented  in  a  form 
similar  to  last  year,  and  call  for  few  remarks  from  me.  Creditors 
have  increased  by  .£26,555,  alld  there  is  a  bank  loan  of  £35,000. 
Stock-in-trade  has  increased  by  £46,167. 

As  will  be  observed,  we  have  again  dealt  with  goodwill  by 
transferring  £30,000  from  reserve  account,  bringing  our  good¬ 
will  down  to  £850,000.  As  previously  indicated,  it  is  our  policy 
to  take  advantage  of  good  years  to  write  this  goodwill  down. 

Last  year  1  made  reference  to  the  necessity  for  further  develop¬ 
ment  at  our  Vauxhall  factory  and  the  need  for  more  space  there 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  necessitating  the  removal  of  our 
head  offices.  Since  then  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
acquire  the  56  years’  lease  of  the  premises  known  as  Marble 
Arch  House,  in  which  we  are  meeting  to-day,  to  which  we  have 
transferred  our  chief  offices.  You  will,  I  think,  all  agree  with 
me  that  the  position  is  a  most  convenient  and  suitable  one  for 
our  head  offices,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  direct  route  between  our 
factories  at  Hendon  and  Vauxhall. 

We  have  acquired  very  large  r~d  suitable  premises  in  Leeds, 
which  we  are  converting  into  a  mineral  water  factory.  We 
believe  them  to  be  very  suitable  in  every  way,  and  hope  to  start 
manufacturing  there  before  the  season  is  much  further  advanced. 
From  this  new  centre  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  a  large  and 
very  densely  populated  area,  including  the  North-East  Coast, 
which  in  the  past  has  been  supplied  from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow, 
and  so  save  heavy  rail  charges.  When  I  tell  you  that  the 
recently  advanced  rates  increased  our  carriage  costs  93  per  cent, 
you  will  appreciate  our  efforts  to  secure  the  advantage  of  reduc¬ 
ing  railway  charges  wherever  possible. 

The  profits  for  the  year,  after  paying  interest  on  Debenture 
Stock  and  making  allowance  for  depreciation,  are  £94,110,  as 
compared  with  £82,966  last  year  and  £54,790  in  1918 — a  steady 
upward  progress  which  I  hope  you  will  consider  satisfactory. 
We  recommend  the  payment  of  the  full  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on 
the  Preference  and  7  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary,  together  with 
4  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred  shares,  and  to  carry  the  balance 
forward.  The  financial  position  of  the  company  is  still  far 'from 
being  as  satisfactory  as  the  directors  would  wish.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  accounts,  at  the  end  of  our  financial  year  we  had 
a  loan  of  £35,000  from  our  bankers,  and  if  we  divide  our 
profits  up  to  the  hilt  we  could  only  do  so  by  raising  more  capital 
and  possibly  placing  a  further  and  permanent  charge  in  front 
of  the  Ordinary  and  Deferred  shareholders.  Apart  from  the 
difficulty  of  doing  so,  the  directors  would  be  most  reluctant  to 
recommend  anything  of  the  sort.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  true  that 
we  have  made  larger  profits  last  year  than  in  the  previous  year, 
when  our  Deferred  shareholders' received  5  per  cent.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  monetary  stringency  had  not  developed  and 
the  industrial  outlook  was  much  brighter  than  it  is  to-day.  The 
Deferred  shareholders  will  naturally  be  disappointed  that  the 
directors  have  felt  compelled  to  reduce  their  dividend,  but, 
having  regard  to  the  financial  conditions  which  prevail  to-day, 
they  are  really  fortunate  in  getting  any  dividend  at  all.  We  shall 
do  all  in  our  power  to  carry  on  without  having  to  raise  further 
capital,  but  we  can  only  achieve  the  result  we  are  aiming  at  if 
we  have  the  loyal  support  of  the  Deferred  shareholders. 

During  the  year  under  review  there  was  a  growing  demand 
for  your  goods,  and  even  the  abnormal  time  we  have  been 
passing  through  in  the  last  few  weeks  is  only  affecting  our  sales 
to  a  moderate  extent. 


If  %j$&unr  life 
is  insured 


you  should  seriously  con¬ 
sider  whether,  in  view  of  the 
reduced  purchasing  power 
of  money  and  other  changed 
conditions,  you  should  take 
out  a  policy  for  a  larger 
amount.  Apply  for  par¬ 
ticulars  of  our  schemes  for 
further  insurance. 


Head  Office:  9  St.  Andrew 
Sq.,  Edinburgh  (G.  J,  Lid- 
stone,  Manager  &  Actuary ) . 

London  Offices:  28,Cornhill, 
E.C.  3,  and  17,  Waterloo 
Place,  S.W.l.  Est.  1815. 
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THE  CITY 

THE  Conversion  loan  is  regarded  as  a  first  step 
towards  the  Funding  loan,  which  may  be  issued 
later  in  the  year,  if  expectations  of  cheaper 
money  are  fulfilled.  It  will  add  400  millions  to  the 
nominal  capital  of  the  debt,  and  4  millions  to  the  an¬ 
nual  interest;  and  its  issue  at  the  present  time  can  be 
excused  only  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  would 
have  got  worse  terms,  if  the  operation  had  been 
delayed.  To  pay  off  the  War  Bonds  as  they  matured 
would  merely  have  been  to  add  to  the  volume  of  the 
floating  debt  now  standing  at  the  enormous  total  of 
1,275  millions.  If  all  holders  of  War  Bonds  were  to 
convert,  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  this  total  of  645 
millions,  allowing  for  premiums  on  redemption.  But 
it  is  quite  certain  that  most  of  the  large  holders  and  a 
good  many  of  the  smaller  will  not  convert.  They 
bought  War  Bonds  with  the  intention  of  getting  their 
capital  back  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  they  will  require  re¬ 
payment  when  the  bonds  fall  due.  The  rate  of  interest 
is  a  secondary  consideration  to  such  holders.  They 
bought  bonds  just  as  they  would  have  bought  Treasury 
Bills,  with  a  view  to  the  temporary  employment  of 
capital  in  a  direction  where  they  could  be  certain  of 
its  return  in  due  course. 

The  ordinary  smallholder,  however,  may  well  hesi¬ 
tate  before  he  rejects  the  conversion  offer.  By  con¬ 
verting  his  interest  will  be  increased  from  5%  to  an 
average  of  £5  12s.  9d.  per  cent.,  but  he  will  hold  a 
stock  which  is  practically  irredeemable,  and  which  will 
fluctuate  with  the  value  of  money,  subject  to  such  sup¬ 
port  as  is  afforded  by  the  depreciation  fund.  Based 
on  to-day’s  quotation  of  the  Funding  loan,  which  af¬ 
fords  the  best  guide,  the  price  of  3 \%  Conversion 
stock  should  be  61  to  62.  There  is,  indeed,  very  little 
to  choose  between  the  Funding  loan  and  the  Conver¬ 
sion  loan,  the  fact  that  the  former  has  a  definite  date 
of  redemption,  even  though  it  lies  very  far  ahead, 
rendering  it  to  that  extent  more  attractive.  The  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  money  will  be  cheaper  on  an  average 
during  the  next  year  or  two,  in  which  case  Conversion 
loan  should  improve  in  value,  so  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  accepting  the  Government’s  offer. 
When  the  more  ambitious  Funding  scheme  is  intro¬ 
duced  later,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  whole  debt  will  be  scaled  down  to  3^%, 
even  though  this  will  involve  a  further  very  heavy  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  capital  sum'. 

The  Budget  itself  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  finan¬ 
cial  circles,  because  the  withdrawal  of  E.P.D.  and  the 
maintenance  of  all  other  taxation  except  on  wines  and 
cigars  had  already  been  discounted.  Chief  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  the  announcement  that  203  millions  of 
foreign  debt  had  been  paid  off  in  the  last  two  years  and 
that  we  have  practically  cleared  off  all  our  external 
debt  with  the  important  exception  of  that  due  to  the 
United  States,  which  is  to  be  funded.  A  sum  of  259^ 
millions  was  applied  in  the  past  year  to  the  reduction  of 
debt,  and  in  the  new  financial  year  it  is  estimated  that 
103J  millions  will  be  available  for  this  purpose,  though 
even  this  much  smaller  total  may  be  further  reduced  by 
supplementary  estimates.  There  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  national  expenditure  of  nearly  1,040 
millions  is  far  too  large,  and  must  be  cut  down  drastic¬ 
ally.  The  new  Chancellor  is  practically  committed  to 
this  policy,  but  in  view  of  the  heavy  and  unknown  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  present  defence  measures  in  this  country, 
and  the  cost  of  the  operations  in  Ireland,  the  prospect 
of  reduced  taxation  a  year  hence  looks  none  too  bright. 

Oil  being  the  chief  alternative  to  coal,  the  promin¬ 
ence  of  the  Oil  Share  Market  at  this  juncture  is 
scarcely  surprising.  Of  all  the  speculative  investment 
groups  this  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  receiving  any  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  of  public  support  at  the  present  time. 
Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  market  has  not  been 
favourably  affected  by  the  prospect  of  a  refusal  by  the 
railwaymen  to  transport  coal.  Of  course,  the  frequent 
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stoppages  in  coal  production  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
a  great  deal  to  encourage  development  in  the  use  of 
oil  fuel,  but  this  is  a  factor  that  concerns  the  future 
rather  than  the  present.  In  any  case,  the  oil-produc¬ 
ing  industry  seems  likely  to  figure  largely  in  the  public 
eye  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  according  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Roumanian  Consolidated,  that  company  is 
likely  to  reach  its  pre-war  oil  output  of  100,000  tons 
in  the  near  future.  Rapid  headway  has  been  made 
with  the  work  of  reconstruction  since  the  Armistice. 
The  company  already  has  17  producing  wells  and  12 
more  in  course  of  drilling.  Destroyed  buildings  have 
been  practically  all  rebuilt,  and  20,000  tons  of  tankage 
have  been  newly  constructed.  Another  report  of  some 
interest  is  that  of  Rritish-Rorneo  Petroleum.  This 
concern  has  numerous  widely  distributed  interests  em¬ 
bracing  Mexico  and  Roumania  as  well  as  the  Far  East. 
In  oFder  further  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  operations, 
it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
Syndicate  from  £120,000  to  £250,000,  with  a  view  to 
making  additional  share  issues  as  required.  But  no 
arrangements  have  yet  been  made  for  an  actual  issue 
of  new  shares. 

Shipments  of  oil  by  the  Mexican  Eagle  Company  for 
the  month  of  March,  make  a  fine  comparative  showing. 
This  Company  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  a 
production  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  its  pipe-lines 
and  refineries.  Much  attention  has  been  given  during 
the  last  year  or  so  to  the  development  and  extension  of 
the  latter,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  marked  expansion 
of  output.  The  March  shipments  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  totals  for  the  comparative  periods  of 
nine  months  are  as  follows  : — 

1918-19  1919-20  1920-21 

Barrels  Barrels  Barrels 

March  .  896,528  1,494,784  2,235,950 

Total  9  months  7,131,462  10,645,196  18,770,269 
The  average  monthly  shipment  for  the  financial  year  to 
date  is  therefore  some  2,085,000,  against  an  average 
of  1,183,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  if  this  average  be  maintained  for  the 
remaining  three  months,  the  total  will  be  approx.  25 
million  barrels.  In  view  of  the  shipments  during  re¬ 
cent  months,  however,  this  total  may  well  be  exceeded. 

The  latest  development  in  Austin  Motor  finance  is  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  and  manager  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Arthur  Whinney.  Ever  since  January  last,  when 
the  dividend  on  the  preference  shares  was  “  post¬ 
poned,”  schemes  for  reorganising  the  Company’s 
finances  have  been  under  consideration.  The  optimism 
of  the  chairman  and  the  existence  of  orders  lunning 
into  an  impressive  total  have  failed  so  far  to  give  rise 
to  a  satisfactory  scheme.  The  Board  proposed  an 
issue  of  a  million  10%  debentures,  of  which  one  half 
were  to  be  offered  for  public  subscription.  The  bulk 
of  the  proceeds  was  required  to  pay  off  the  first  mort¬ 
gage  notes  and  second  debentures,  and  the  balance  was 
to  be  held  as  security  to  pay  off  creditors.  The  com¬ 
pany  undertook  to  provide  £750,000  within  eighteen 
months.  A  committee  was  formed  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
posals,  and  apparently  negotiations  are  still  proceed¬ 
ing.  Meanwhile,  it  is  considered  necessary,  in  order 
to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  business,  to  appoint  a 
receiver  who  will  direct  the  affairs  of  the  concern  until 
a  concrete  and  acceptable  scheme  is  devised. 

A  rubber  valorisation  scheme  is  proposed,  the  idea 
being  to  mobilise  the  industry  with  a  view  to  taking  the 
surplus  stocks  off  the  market  by  purchase,  and  to 
“  peg  ”  the  price  of  the  best  grades  between  2s.  3d. 
and  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  A  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
some  17  millions  is  suggested,  to  be  provided  by  the 
planting  companies  either  in  cash  or  in  the  form  of 
debentures  on  their  bearing  areas,  to  be  used  as  col¬ 
lateral  with  the  banks.  But  why  such  a  roundabout 
and  risky  method  of  restoring  the  price  of  rubber,  when 
it  can  be  done  by  merely  turning  off  the  tap  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  a  few  months?  The  market  is  suffering  from 


over-production,  for  which  there  is  only  one  remedy. 
A  corporation  or  syndicate  to  finance  approved  estates 
during  the  period  of  non-production  is  all  that  would 
be  needed.  However,  the  project  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  for  one  of  its  stipulations  is  that  the  output 
of  rubber  for  a  time  should  be  reduced  to  less  than 
the  quantity  being  consumed.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
if  the  project  came  into  being  with  the  avowed  object 
of  buying  rubber  up  to  2s.  3d.,  the  price  would  promptly 
advance,  because  speculators  and  even  genuine  con¬ 
sumers  would  attempt  to  forestall  the  rise  by  laying  in 
supplies.  In  that  case  the  corporation  would  be  left 
with  the  bulk  of  its  funds  intact  to  be  used  to  support 
the  market,  as  and  when  necessary. 

An  interesting  point  was  made  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Associated  Portland  Cement  to  the  effect  that, 
while  the  building  industry  is  usually  the  last  to  benefit 
from  a  general  improvement  in  trade,  it  is  also  the  last 
to  feel  the  effect  of  trade  depression.  Considering  the 
many  years  of  arrears  to  be  made  up  in  building  con¬ 
struction,  it  seems  unlikely  that  curent  events  will  have 
more  than  a  passing  influence  on  this  particular  trade 
in  which  cement  figures  so  prominently.  The  export 
trade  in  cement  since  the  Armistice  has  followed  an 
erratic  course.  It  provided  the  Company  with  the 
major  portion  of  its  profits  for  a  time  following  the 
Armistice,  but  has  since  fallen  off  very  much  for  rea¬ 
sons  common  to  the  export  trade  in  general.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  big  present  and  potential  home  demand 
to  look  after,  and  despite  much  higher  costs  in  respect 
of  wages  and  materials,  the  Company  appears  to  have 
a  well  assured  future. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  meeting  of  Lever 
Bros.,  it  is  evident  that  the  acquisition  of  the  shares 
of  the  Niger  Company  involved  a  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassing  legacy  of  losses  due  to  the  ill-advised  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  latter  company  in  the  produce  markets. 
However,  Lord  Leverhulme  expressed  himself  in  very 
optimistic  terms  as  to  the  future  of  the  Niger  concern, 
and  intimated  that  foreign  interests  were  only  too  ready 
to  buy  them  out,  if  the  opportunity  arose.  It  is  re¬ 
assuring  to  learn  that  “  a  great  revival  is  being  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  home  trade,  and  that  a  revival  in  the 
overseas  trade  has  commenced.” 

As  we  indicated  some  weeks  ago,  remarkable  ex¬ 
pansion  is  shown  in  the  business  of  John  Barker  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  A  feature  of  the  business  was 
the  extensive  deals  carried  through  in  Government 
goods.  For  a  retail  business  to  dispose  of  millions  of 
yards  of  linen,  flannel,  and  silks,  together  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  finished  garments  within  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  is  no  small  achievement. 
Although  but  a  small  gross  profit  was  charged  on  this 
branch  of  the  business,  the  total  surplus  for  the  year 
was  over  £1,305,000,  from  all  departments.  Stocks 
appear  to  have  been  written  down  to  an  extent  which 
discounts  a  further  decline  in  prices.  As  regards  the 
acquisition  of  Derry  &  Toms,  an  increase  of  5*-*%  *n 
year’s  turnover  was  made. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  business  of  marine  insurance  was 
practically  confined  to  companies  specialising  solely  in 
that  particular  direction.  But  during  the  war  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  were  so  attractive  as  to  prove  irresistible  to 
many  concerns  to  whom  the  business  was  utterly 
foreign.  Needless  to  say,  many  burnt  their  fingers 
rather  badly,  but  the  net  result  was  a  more  or  less 
permanent  addition  to  the  number  of  companies  cater¬ 
ing  for  this  class  of  business.  The  view  seems  now  to 
prevail  that  it  is  prejudicial  for  any  old-established  and 
enterprising  Company  not  to  be  represented  by  a 
marine  department.  Although  the  times  are  far  from 
propitious,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Atlas  has  added 
marine  insurance  to  its  other  activities.  But  the  policy 
is  to  be  a  cautious  and  conservative  one.  The  Com¬ 
pany  is  not  out  for  spectacular  figures,  regardless  of 
cost,  and  will  undertake  only  well-selected  business. 
On  these  lines,  in  view  of  its  existing  organisation  and 
solid  reputation,  it  may  well  build  up  a  very  sound  and 
remunerative  connection. 
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CONDENSED  BALANCE  SHEET.  31st  DECEMBER,  1920 


Cr. 


CAPITAL  AND  LIABILITIES 

To  Capital  Account — 

Authorised — 2,200,000  shares 

5s.  each  .  £550,000  0  0 

Less —  74,005  shares  of 

5s.  each  in  reserve  .  18,501  5  0 


of 


Issued —  2,125,905  shares  of  5s.  each 


£531 ,498  15  0 


,,  Reserve  Account — 

Balance  as  per  Balance  Sheet, 

31st  December,  1919  . 

Add — Funds  transferred  from  Ap¬ 
propriation  A/c  for  the  year 


2,574,744  18  5 
331,047  2  5 


Deduct — Amount  written  off 
Shares,  Debentures  »nd  Union 
of  South  Africa  Stock,  the 
book  value  of  which  stood 
higher  than  the  market  value 

at  31st  December,  1920  .  519,022  5  9 

Amount  written  off  Claims  and 
Water-rights  in  respect  of 
Claims  abandoned  during  the 
year,  vide  Directors’  report  42,576  3  10 


2,905,792  0  10 


561,598  9  7 


-  2,344,193  11  3 


,,  Sundry  Creditors  and  Credit  Balances — 
Unpaid  and  unclaimed  dividends 
Sundries  . 

,,  Appropriation  Account — 

Balance  unappropriated  . 


£2,875,692  6  3 


493,168  14  0 
54,260  5  9 


547,428  19  9 
627,766  0  10 


Contingent  Liabilities — 

There  are  contingent  liabilities  amounting  to  £197,171 
in  respect  of  commitments  to  subscribe  for  shares  in, 
and  to  finance  certain  undertakings. 


£4,050,887  6  10 


Cr. 

PROPERTY  AND  ASSETS. 

By  Claims  and  Water-rights  .  £32,402  10  9 

,,  Freehold  Land  Properties  .  10,057  13  3 

,,  Freehold  and  Leasehold  House  Properties  10,350  0  0 

,,  Reservoirs  and  Pumping  Plants  .  77,756  19  6 


,,  Shares  and  Debentures,  at  or  below 
Market  Value — 

50,820  Anglo-American  Corpor¬ 
ation,  Ltd.  Shares  of  £1 

70,244  Bantjes  Consolidated 
Mines,  Ltd. 

13,350  Brakpan  Mines,  Ltd. 

175,663  City  Deen.  Ltd. 

4,780  Consolidated  M.R.  Mines 
and  Est,  Ltd. 

778,605  Crown  Mines,  Ltd. 

1,534  Daggafontein  Mines,  Ltd. 

127,017  Durban  Roodepoort  Deep, 

Ltd. 

18,847  East  Rand  Proprietary 
Mines,  Ltd. 

356,268  Ferreira  Deen.  Ltd. 

2,498  Geduld  Proprietary  Mines, 

Ltd. 


£130,567  3  6 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


£1 

£1 

£1 

£i 

10s. 

£1 


do.  £ 1 


£1 

£1 


do. 

do. 


do. 


£1 


PROPERTY  AND  ASSETS — (Continued). 
71  Geduld  Proprietary  Mines, 

Ltd.,  Options  do.  £1 

282,493  Geldenhuis  Deep,  Ltd.  do.  £1 

114,300  General  Estates,  Ltd.  do.  £1 

86,073  Jupiter  Gold  Mining  Co., 

Ltd.  do.  £1 

211,592  Modderfontein  B  Gold 

Mines,  Ltd.  do.  5s. 

16,304  Modderfontein  Deep  Levels, 

Ltd.  do.  5s. 

Ltd.,  do.  £1 

Ltd. 


85,351  Modderfontein  East, 

5,414  Modderfontein  East 

(4  year  Options)  do.  £1 

204,999  New  Modderfontein  G.M. 

Co.,  Ltd.  do.  10s. 

364,092  Nourse  Mines,  Ltd.  do.  £1 

4,475  Pretoria  Iron  Mines,  Ltd.  do.  £1 

7,345  Pretoria  Portland  Cement 

Co.,  Ltd.  do.  £1 

126,222  Robinson  Deep,  Ltd., 

“  B  ”  Shares  do.  £1 

29,275  Robinson  Gold  Mining 

Co.,  Ltd.  do.  £5 

266,724  Rose  Deep,  Ltd.  do.  £1 

18,780  South  African  Iron  and 

Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.  do.  £1 

7,205  Springs  Mines,  Ltd.  do.  £1 

25,000  The  Hume  Pipe  Co. 

(S.A.),  Ltd.  do.  £1 

45,347  The  Village  Main  Reef 

G.M.  Co.,  Ltd.  do.  £1 

19,520  Turffontein  Estate,  Ltd. 

(in  liquidation)  do.  £1 

105,226  Village  Deep,  Ltd.  do.  £1 

581  West  Springs,  Ltd.  (fully 

paid)  do.  £1 

112,500  West  Springs,  Ltd.  (8s. 

per  share  paid)  do.  £1 

19,667  Witbank  Colliery,  Ltd.  do.  £1 

14,120  Wolhuter  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.  do.  £1 

-  2,470,356  13  0 

Sundry  Shares  and  Debentures  .  182,788  3  3 

By  Debentures  and  Union  of  South  African  Stock — 

£33,960  East  Rand  Proprietary  Mines, 

Ltd.,  5  per  cent.  Debentures  . 

£4,340  Modderfontein  East,  Ltd.,  6£  per 

cent.  Debentures  . 

£100,000  Union  of  South  Africa  4  per  cent. 

Stock  . 


Machinery,  Plant,  Stores,  etc .  £1,026  17 

Vehicles  . 

Furniture,  etc . * . 

Sundry  Debtors  and  Debit  Balances — 

Dividends  to  be  received  on  Shareholdings 
Amounts  owing  by  Sundry  Companies — 

On  Current  Account  .  15,657  18  1 

On  Advance  Account  ...  167,575  16  6 


Payment  on  account  of  mining  supplies  in 
stock  and  in  transit  for  account  of  sun- 


Current  Accounts,  Loans  and  Payments  in 

Advance,  etc . 

Deposits  Fixed  and  on  Call,  bearing  interest 

Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hand  . 

£280,000  English  Treasury  Bills  . 


19,102 

10 

0 

4,461 

3 

2 

68,416 

13 

4 

£1,026 

17 

8  ' 

4,869 

5 

9 

7,000 

0 

0 

444,839 

13 

6 

183,233 

14 

7 

28,104 

6 

7 

101,020 

18 

4 

109,363 

4 

5 

17,781 

8 

0 

277,955 

11 

9 

2,745,125  2  9 
£2,875,692  6  3 


1,175,195  0  7 


£4,050,887  6  10 


Dr 


CONDENSED  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  Year  ended  31st  December,  1920. 


Cr. 


To  Administration  Expenses  .  £31,653  12  2 

,,  Prospecting  Ventures  .  7,575  1  7 

,,  Balance—  -  £39,228  13  9 

Profit  for  the  year  carried  to  Appropriation  A/c.  863,006  5  5 


£902,234  19  2 


By  Dividends  on  Shareholdings  . 

„  Reservoirs — Net  Revenue  .  £16,915 

,,  Interest  and  Exchange  .  49,052 

,,  Sundry  Revenue  .  16,304 

,,  English  Income  Tax,  Adjustment  .  2,082 

,,  Investment  Realisation  Account — Net  profit  on 
realisation  of  Investments  during  the  year 


7  7 

3  10 
6  4 

4  0 


785,548  5  7 


Dr. 


CONDENSED  APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT. 


-  84,354  1  9 

32,332  11  10 
£902,234  19  2 

Cr. 


To  Reserve  Account — 

Funds  appropriated  for  new  investments  made  during  the 
year  in  excess  of  book  value  received  on  realisation  of 

investments  .  331,047  2  5 

,,  Dividend  Account — 

Interim  Dividend  No.  34  of  60  per  cent.,  declared  15th  June, 

1920;  Interim  Dividend  No.  35  of  85  per  cent.,  declared 

17th  December,  1920  .  770,673  3  9 

,,  Balance  Unappropriated — 

Carried  to  Balance  Sheet  .  627,766  0  10 

£1,729,486  7  0 


By  balance  unappropriated — 

As  per  Balance  Shee,  31st  December,  1919  .  £86o,821  18 

,,  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

For  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1920  .  863.006 

,,  Forfeited  Dividends — 

,,  Dividends  unclaimed  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  forfeited 
in  terms  of  Clause  122  of  the  Articles  of  Association... 
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Johannesburg,  8th  March,  1921. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTICE.- 


T.  Fditnr  rannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He  must  also  decline  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged.  It  is  preferred  that  MSS. 

should  be  typewritten. _ _ _  ______ 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

WE  hear  frequent  complaints  that  the  Prime 
Minister  never  reads  anything,  and  never 
thinks  out  anything.  Of  course  he  doesn  t. 
If  he  did,  he  would  have  been  dead  long  ago. 

He  has  remained  in  high  office  since  1906  just 

because  he  neither  reads  nor  thinks,  but  skims 
lightly  over  the  surface  of  every  subject.  The 
exhaustion  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law 

is  the  kind  of  warning  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  not  likely  to  neglect.  The  first  three  days 

of  the  week  he  spends  in  talking  about  the  coal  strike ; 
the  second  three  days  of  the  week  he  spends  in  talking 
about  German  Reparations.  On  the  seventh  day,  be¬ 
tween  Church  and  golf,  and  Lord  Riddell’s  cigars, 
there  are  undoubtedly  “flashes  of  silence.’’ 

The  majority  of  Ministers;,  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  men  in  the  street,  do  not  understand  the  real  finan¬ 
cial  situation.  The  minority  who  know  it  are  fright¬ 
ened  to  speak  of  it  in  public,  so  serious  it  is.  The 
colliers’  wages  are,  indeed,  only  the  fringe  of  the 
whole  question.  The  wages  in  every  trade  and  every 
industry  must  come  down,  and  come  down  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sweep  before  long,  if  Britain  is  to  keep  her 
head  above  water.  The  cost  of  production  is  the  key 
of  commerce,  and  wages  are,  first  and  last,  the  kernel 
of  the  cost  of  production.  In  all  the  staple  industries 
of  this  country,  coal,  shipping,  steel  and  iron,  the 
textile  trade,  electrical  apparatus,  and  surgical  instru¬ 
ments,  the  English  manufacturers  are  being  clean 
knocked  out  of  the  market  by  Americans,  Germans, 
Japanese,  and  Indians.  Dean  Inge  is  no  doubt  right 
in  saying  that  Asiatic  labour  is  no  wise  inferior,  if  not 
superior,  to  white  labour.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a 
country  which  can  feed  itself  to  adopt  anti-dumping 
tariffs,  but  England  must  export  in  order  to  import 
food  for  the  people.  How  long  will  it  take  the  masses 
to  realise  these  facts?  We  are  afraid  it  will  take 
several  years  of  suffering  and  social  disturbance. 


The  coal  strike,  which  has  now  become  a  national 
disgrace,  involves  the  asking  and  answering  of  two 
questions.  (1)  Have  the  coal  miners  and  their  families, 
numbering  about  five  million  persons,  any  moral  right 
to  claim  exemption  from  the  reduction  of  income,  and 
the  privations  in  the  mode  of  living  which  the  war  has 
inflicted  upon  the  other  forty  million  of  their  com¬ 
patriots?  (2)  Is  the  commercial  and  financial  policy 
of  the  country  to  be  directed  by  Messrs.  Frank  Hodges 
Noah  Ablett  &  Co.,  or  by  the  Government  and  Parlia¬ 
ment?  The  issue  seems  to  lie  between  Nationalisation 
or  State  Socialism  and  Lord  Londonderry’s  proposal  to 
amalgamate  the  coal  companies  under  a  big  trust  and 
combine.  Trusts  are  not  very  favourably  regarded  by 
the  democracy,  but  they  certainly  work  better  than  a 
State  monopoly.  All  revolutions  without  exception  are 
worked  by  the  adoption  of  a  formula,  short  and  port¬ 
able,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  desperate  men.  The  formula 
of  the  Miners’  Executive  is  that  “  This  Conference  re¬ 
jects  the  Government’s  proposals,  as  they  do  not  con¬ 
cede  the  fundamental  principles  for  which  we  stand. 
This  resolution  is  being  put  to  mass  meetings  of  miners 
all  over  the  country,  and  is  being  carried  by  what 
means  we  may  easily  guess. 

There  are  two  means  by  which  the  present  tyranny 
of  trade  unions  may,  and,  if  England  is  to  be  saved, 
must  be  broken.  One  is  the  adoption  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Samuel’s  Ballot  Bill,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  he  now 
proposes  to  make  compulsory.  When  the  Bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  last  Session,  the  Government  had  not  the 
courage  to  adopt  it,  and  we  believe  that  only  two 
members  of  the  Government  supported  it  in  the  divi¬ 
sion.  Nevertheless,  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  referred  to  a  Committee,  on  which,  of  course,  Mr. 
Samuel’s  supporters  were  in  the  majority.  But  the 
Coalition  members  were  either  too  timid  or  too  lazy  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  with  the  result 
that  the  Labour  members,  all  of  whom  attended,  evis¬ 
cerated  the  Bill,  of  which  the  empty  shell  was  reported 
to  the  House  amid  derisive  laughter.  If  it  be  made 
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compulsory  in  future  to  take  a  ballot,  conducted  under 
the  same  conditions  as  Parliamentary  ballots,  upon  the 
question  of  a  strike,  there  is  some  chance  of  industrial 
peace,  especially  if  the  miners’  wives  are  allowed  to 
vote. 

The  other  method  of  suppressng  industrial  anarchy 
would  be  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  Trades  Dis¬ 
putes  Act  of  1906,  so  as  to  apply  to  trade  unions  and 
their  members  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land.  Theie  is 
no  need  of  any  “  competent  or  impartial  tribunal  ”  for 
the  settlement  of  these  disputes.  The  ordinary  law  of 
Contract  and  Tort,  administered  by  the  ordinary 
courts,  is  quite  sufficient.  The  Trades  Disputes  Act 
placed  the  trade  unions  and  their  members  above  lia¬ 
bility  for  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  If  they  and 
their  members  were,  like  other  corporations  and  other 
citizens,  made  liable  for  breaches  of  contract,  or  malici¬ 
ous  injury  to  the  property  of  others,  and  for  the  in¬ 
timidation  of  their  fellows  whilst  pursuing-  their  lawful 
avocations,  there  would  be  an  end  of  strikes  such  as 
the  present  one,  and  the  Triple  Alliance  could  not  last 
an  hour.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Halsbury  de¬ 
nounced  this  Act  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  scandalous 
and  iniquitous.  But  all  parties  must  share  the  blame 
of  passing-  it  in  the  Commons,  as  Mr.  Balfour,  then 
leading  the  Tory  party,  was  afraid  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Jack  Jones,  of  Silvertown,  did  not  gain  much 
by  his  unmannerly  and  “  intellectually  contemptible  ” 
proposal  to  reduce  Mr.  Lowther’s  pension  from  the 
traditional  sum  of  £4,000  to  £1,000.  But  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  typical  of  the  attitude  of  Labour  members, 
and  unhappily  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  towards  national  expenditure.  They 
strain  at  gnats  with  loud  gurglings  and  splutterings, 
but  they  swallow  camels  in  meek  silence,  or  sometimes 
with  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  the  salaries  of  Civil  Serv¬ 
ants,  or  even  of  Ministers  without  portfolios,  or  of  a 
letiring  Speaker,  that  swell  our  Budget  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  £1,000,000,000.  It  is  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  that  are  being  lavished  upon  education,  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  Building  Subsidies,  and  a  reckless 
Pensons  List  for  Army  and  Navy  that  make  economy 
impossible.  The  truth  is  that  the  idle  classes,  by  whom 
we  mean  the  manual  workers,  want  more  and  more 
money  spent  on  these  objects,  and  are  therefore  strongly 
opposed  to  economy.  It  is  only  natural  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  the  money  is  not  found  by  them,  but  by  the 
unfortunate  minority  who  pay  Income-,  and  Super- 
Tax,  and  Death  Duties. 

The  continuance  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  is  quite 
unjustifiable,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  Hall  asking  the  Home  Secretary  whether  he  was 
“  not  aware  that  the  people  of  this  country  were  abso¬ 
lutely  sick  and  tired  of  the  whole  business.”  The 
Board  ought  to  have  disappeared  long  since ;  but  all 
Mr.  Shortt  announced  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  inaugurate  a  conference  on  the  licensing  ques¬ 
tion.  A  Royal  Commission  on  the  Cattle  Embargo  has 
also  been  appointed.  These  endless  conferences  and 
commissions  can  deceive  the  intelligent  no  longer. 
They  are  simply  a  means  of  putting  off  decisions  the 
Government  ought  to  make;  and  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  any  results  they  reach  will  be  embodied  in  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  Government  should  see  that  the  Licensing 
question  is  pretty  important  and  cannot  be  shelved.  If 
they  are  out  to  support  the  faddists,  they  will  lose  a 
good  many  votes. 

From  a  question  asked  in  the  Commons  on  Tuesday 
it  appears  that  the  ‘  Army  List  ’  costs  annually 
£41,500.  The  Monthly  part  of  it  amounts  to  6,550 
copies  with  a  free  distribution  of  4,025  ;  and  the  Quar¬ 
terly  700  copies  with  a  free  distribution  of  510.  This 
is  a  fine  example  of  free  and  easy  finance.  What  pos¬ 
sible  excuse  there  can  be  for  spending  so  much  we 
cannot  imagine.  The  waste  of  money  and  paper  in 
official  circles  is  a  scandal  that  needs  attention.  In 
war-time  muddle  and  wild  extravagance  were,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  inevitable  :  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
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tolerated  now,  when  the  whole  country  is  groaning 
under  excessive  taxation.  M.P. ’s  who  really  want  to 
reduce  waste  should  insist  on  having  details  and  ex¬ 
planations  of  official  printing. 

The  dilution  scheme  of  the  Government  for  using 
ex-Service  men  in  the  building  trades  is  being  secretly 
opposed  by  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
Operators.  The  Daily  Chronicle  publishes  their  “  pri¬ 
vate  and  confidential  ”  circular  which  explains 
“  duties  ”  towards  dilutees.  In  no  circumstances 
must  assistance  be  given  in  their  training,  and  they 
“  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  instructional  fac¬ 
tories  set  up  for  the  training  of  ex-Service  men.”  If 
they  are  introduced,  “  the  teachers  for  training  dis¬ 
abled  men  will  be  at  once  withdrawn  or  expelled  from 
their  unions.”  We  were  asked  to  believe  against  the 
available  e  •  dence  that  the  building  unions  were  really 
anxious  to  be  good  and  kind  to  ex-Service  men.  That 
cant  will  hardly  pass  after  this  circular. 

Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  was  scarcely  convincing  in  his 
reply  to  Viscount  Haldane  on  the  subject  of  a  Naval 
Staff  College  and  the  separating  of  the  administrative 
side  from  that  of  strategy  and  tactics.  Recent  pub¬ 
lications  have  shaken  the  already  unsettled  confidence 
of  the  public  in  the  Navy’s  administration,  and  we 
are  afraid  that  there  is  some  justification  for  the  un¬ 
easiness.  It  is  agreed  that  we  require  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  efficient  navy  in  the  world.  To  obtain  and 
maintain  this  will  cost  an  enormous  sum  of  money; 
so  efficiency  must  be  studied  before  all  else.  The 
Royal  Dockyards  are  a  scandal,  and  the  volunteers 
who  so  capably  helped  the  Royal  Navy  during  the  war 
are  inclined  to  discount  that  somewhat  worn  tag  “  the 
silent  Navy.” 

It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  begin  at  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  discover  how  our  naval  officers  are 
selected.  There  may  be  nothing  in  the  point,  but 
none  the  less  it  is  a  fact  that  our  leading  Commanders, 
like  our  First  Lord,  are  rich  men.  It  is  inevitable 
that  money  should  provide  what  is  commonly  called 
“  pull,”  and  the  remarkable  case  of  Commander 
Burney,  son  of  one  of  our  chief  officers,  who  was  able 
to  take  from  Messrs.  Vickers  ^265,000  dur.ng  the 
war,  does  not  inspire  confidence.  No  nation  is  so 
firmly  wedded  to  caste  as  Germany,  but  in  training 
and  selecting  her  naval  officers  she  studied  only 
efficiency,  and  from  comparatively  unpromising 
material  produced  capable  men.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  handled  and  fought  their  ships  with  skill 
and  daring.  Their  gunnery  was  excellent,  and  their 
dock-yard  organisation  perfect.  We  should  like  to 
know  something  more  of  the  Admiralty’s  plans  in  this 
direction.  They  have  concealed  much  from  the  public, 
but  the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  hear  something  of  the 
way  in  which  their  money  Is  to  be  spent.  It  is  no  use 
building  costly  ships,  unless  they  are  to  be  efficient, 
and  handled  by  men  of  brain  and  ability. 

Sir  Thomas  Royden,  deputy  chairman  of  the  Cunard 
Company,  indicated  the  position  of  British  shipping 
pretty  clearly,  when  he  addressed  the  shareholders 
last  week.  An  increase  of  three  millions  in  income 
was  more  than  absorbed  by  increased  costs  !  Of  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  Company,  labour  received  14s.  6d. 
in  the  £,  while  dividends  amounted  to  6£d.  Owing 
to  strikes  in  the  shipyards,  ships  have  been  sent  abroad 
for  completion,  and  only  one  vessel,  ordered  in  June, 
1916,  has  been  delivered  to  the  Company  this  year.  Con¬ 
tracts  have  been  cancelled,  and  the  ‘‘  time  and  lime, 
or  payment  on  cost  system,  introduced  in  the  ship¬ 
yards  under  Government  control,  has  proved  prohibi¬ 
tive  in  the  case  of  private  contracts.  And  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  more  cargo  carriers  afloat 
than  can  be  employed  profitably  for  years  to  come,  the 
shipyard  joiners’  strike  continues,  and  with  it  the 
accompanying  dislocation  of  the  many  industries  in¬ 
terested  in  the  construction  of  ships.  Is  it  surprising 
that  there  is  unemployment? 
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Although  the  public  hear  little  of  it,  there  is  another 
disturbing  influence  at  work  highly  detrimental  to  any 
resumption  of  shipping  activity.  Discipline  aboard 
ship  has  dwindled  and  decayed,  and  nowhere  is  it  more 
essential  for  safety  and  success.  The  foolish  conces¬ 
sions  made  to  the  sailors’  unions  have  put  sailors,  like 
their  unions,  above  the  law,  with  the  natural  result  that 
a  captain  is  no  longer  master  in  his  own  ship.  But 
even  the  sailorman  of  to-day  is  a  good  fellow  at  heart, 
and  his  respect  for  his  captain  and  officers  prevents  him 
from  taking  advantage  of  lax  concessions.  Firemen, 
rough  though  they  are,  are  also  manageable,  but  the 
ship  steward  is  of  another  kidney,  a  tip-hunting 
creature,  well-known  to  all  who  travel  by  sea.  It  is 
perhaps,  unfortunate  that  his  department  has  been 
too  much  studied  in  passenger  carrying  lines.  For 
long  the  Chief  Steward’s  word  has  “  gone  ”  where  a 
captain’s  could  never  reach.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Steward’s  Union,  a  new  development,  bids  fair  to  up¬ 
set  the  temper  of  executive  and  shore  staff  alike.  Its 
officials  at  once  adopted  a  dictatorial  manner,  and  at 
every  port  a  delegate  is  waiting  to  make  trouble  with 
owners  and  officers.  Discipline  in  the  merchant  service 
has  gone;  public  trust  demands  its  restoration. 

Divorce  proceedings  and  that  popular  inside  route, 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  are  food  and  drink  for 
the  public,  and  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  for  the 
press;  but  is  it  not  time  that  the  silly  letters  and  senti¬ 
mental  trash  with  which  our  courts  are  flooded  should 
be  “  taken  as  read  ”?  We  are  with  Mr.  Justice 
Darling  in  his  recent  denunciation  of  the  whole  affair — 
a  pitiful  pandering  to  depraved  tastes  through  the 
medium  of  a  prostituted  press.  It  is  a  put-up  job,  this 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and  a  mockery  of  justice, 
if  a  profitable  business  for  the  legal  profession. 

Capt.  Buckmaster,  the  husband  of  a  well-known 
actress,  secured  a  farthing  of  damages  and  costs  in  an 
action  for  libel  against  Mr.  Wimperis,  a  writer  of 
revue.  The  latter  in  one  of  these  concoctions  made  a 
reference  to  “  that  cad,  Buckminster,”  and  wrote  a 
letter  on  the  point  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
described  as  “  offensive  and  silly.”  As  for  Capt. 
Buckmaster,  it  was  remarked  that  “  the  sooner  he 
realises  that  he  is  not  so  important  a  person  as  he 
thinks  he  is,  the  better  it  will  be  for  him  and  every¬ 
body.”  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  “  would  not  have  the 
time  of  the  Court  wasted  on  a  squabble  like  this.”  We 
are  glad  to  read  these  criticisms,  for  the  fuss  made 
about  the  smart  world  and  the  stage  and  its  belongings 
is  ridiculous.  An  already  sufficient  vanity  is  inflated 
by  silly  notices  in  the  popular  press.  As  for  the  pic¬ 
ture-papers,  they  have  their  own  aristocracy,  and  a 
queer  one  it  is. 

At  the  Daily  Mail  Birthday  Luncheon,  which  occu¬ 
pies  more  than  a  column  in  its  annex,  the  Times,  every¬ 
thing,  we  gather,  was  immense,  particularly  the  Rev. 
B.  G.  Bourchier,  who  prayed  at  some  length.  “  Make 
us  willing  for  the  truth’s  sake  to  be  voices  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  voices  and  nothing  more  [no  net  sales  to 
boast  of].  .  .  Thou  hast  endued  thy  servant  Alfred 

[Lord  Northcliffe]  with  many  singular  and  excellent 
gifts,”  which  include  apparently  the  duty  or  privilege 
of  “  guiding  aright  the  destinies  of  this  great  Empire.” 
The  Rev.  B.  G.  Bourchier  seems,  oddly  enough,  not  to 
have  perceived  a  method  of  guidance  which  consists  of 
shouting  with  the  largest  crowd.  Perhaps,  however, 
he  thought  it  past  praying  for. 

Further,  we  do  not  know  where  he  got  authority  for 
supposing  that  Lord  Northcliffe  has  been  divinely  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  task  of  guiding  aright  the  destinies 
of  the  Empire.  We  thought  in  our  feeble  way  that  the 
Prayer-Book,  which,  we  presume,  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  sometimes  reads,  ascribed  to  “  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament  ”  the  11  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our 
Sovereign  and  his  Dominions,  that  all  things  may  be 
so  ordered  and  settled  by  their  endeavours.  ...” 

Alfred  ”  is,  indeed,  a  peer,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  he  contributes  any  of  his  wisdom  and  singularity 
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to  the  House  of  Lords.  However,  doubts  as  to  these 
points,  if  any,  were,  of  course,  pacified  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  entry  of  945  waitresses  in  suitable  costumes,  and 
the  pulling  of  10,000  crackers.  Later,  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe,  assisted  by  the  Stentorphone,  was  able  to  speak 
of  “  twenty-five  years  without  an  atom  of  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  executive  officers  of  the  undertaking  and  the 
various  editorial,  commercial,  mechanical,  and  distri¬ 
butive  staffs.” 

We  had  heard  rumours  from  time  to  time  of  another 
sort;  but  now  they  are  silenced.  An  immense  machine 
that  runs  for  twenty-five  years  without  an  atom  of  fric¬ 
tion  is,  indeed,  a  marvel.  It  is  all  so  prodigious  that 
we  really  think  his  Lordship  must  be  Napoleon  come  to 
life  again;  his  lordly  name,  after  all,  begins  with  ‘‘N” 
like  Napoleon’s,  and  the  recognition  is  so  suitable  to  the 
moment.  The  7,000  guests  doubtless  included  repre¬ 
sentatives  both  of  Labour  and  Capital.  Why  don’t 
they  live  for  a  while  in  the  Daily  Mail  office,  and  see 
how  the  Empire  is  guided  without  an  atom  of  friction? 
They  could  save  the  public  enough  to  put  up  the  net 
sales  still  higher.  And  think  of  the  ensuing  advertise¬ 
ments,  which,  we  gather,  are  the  most  vital  part  of  this 
great  Empire,  and  the  greatest  of  newspapers  !  What 
would  the  country  be  without  its  “  Alfred  ”?  For  he 
is,  like  the  Albert  of  whom  Tennyson  wrote  : 

“  How  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplish’d,  wise, 

With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself, 

And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly  ; 

Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that  !  ” 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Bourchier  has 
missed  this  apt  quotation. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Labourites,  so  keen  as 
critics  of  bias  and  autocracy,  are  biassed  and  autocratic 
beyond  all  reason.  So  far  have  they  gone  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  that  their  press  is  quite  discredited  in  their  own 
ranks,  while  the  acts  and  actions  of  the  unions’  execu¬ 
tives  are  incredible  in  a  country  so  free  as  ours.  These 
things  will  inevitably  bring  Labour  to  grief.  When 
one  is  fearful  of  the  truth,  there  is  little  chance  of  gain¬ 
ing  confidence,  and  the  worker,  conscious  of  the 
cowardice  of  the  open  ballot,  and  of  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  seeing  the  practice  of  deception  by  his  leaders 
and  his  press,  is  wavering  in  his  allegiance.  The 
*’  brains  ”  of  the  Labour  movement  have  domestic 
difficulties  in  plenty,  but  nothing  can  justify  either  de¬ 
ception  or  coercion. 

Sir  Ernest  Cassel’s  nerve  hospital  at  Penshurst,  for 
which  he  has  given  <£225,000,  is  an  excellent  idea.  It 
will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  is  designed  for 
those  who  cannot  afford'  treatment  in  a  nursing  home. 
A  great  many  families  among  the  professional  classes 
have  suffered,  and  are  suffering,  severely  as  the  result 
of  the  war.  They  make  no  complaints  and  get  no 
consideration,  while  Labour  is  perpetually  squealing 
about  its  trials,  and  squeezing  a  little  more  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayer,  or  idling  with  the  help  of  a 
Government  which  cries  with  Master  Slender,  ‘‘Happy 
man  be  his  dole  !  ”  Sir  Ernest  Cassel’s  recognition 
of  the  class  that  does  work  and  has  suffered  most  of 
any  is  very  welcome,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  followed 
by  others. 

Mr.  Norman  McKinnel’s  new  production  at  the 
Comedy  is  not  very  far  removed  from  melodrama,  but 
it  is  saved  by  some  clever  acting  and  one  or  two  good 
“  lines.”  Not  that  we  would  decry  melodrama  in 
itself ;  it  has  its  place  like  every  other  form  of  drama, 
but  hardly  at  the  Comedy,  among  such  a  distin¬ 
guished  gathering  of  talent.  ‘  A  Matter  of  Fact  ’ 
gives  Miss  Eva  Moore  an  opportunity  to  display  her 
emotional  talent  to  the  full,  and  very  well  she  does  it. 
Mr.  Francis  Lister  as  Egerton  Chiltern  handles  a  diffi¬ 
cult  part  quietly  and  with  competence,  and  Mr. 
McKinnel  is  as  delightful  as  usual,  but  in  a  rather 
colourless  part.  Miss  Doris  Lytton  did  her  best  as 
Beatrice  Sinclair,  but  was  handicapped  by  looking  far 
too  young  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of  the  middle-aged 
Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Marlow.  It  is  a  poor  play  made 
tolerable  by  clever  acting. 
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Romney  Marsh  from  the  heights  of  Lympne. 


NAPOLEON  AND  THE  KENTISH  COAST. 

APOLEON  left  his  mark  upon  Europe, 
not  only  as  an  immediate  consequence  of 
his  military  genius,  but  also  directly  by 
the  repercussion  of  his  activities.  Regions  where 
he  never  penetrated  were  braced  up,  poetry, 
especially  of  the  patriotic  kind,  was  stirred  into 
life,  and  even  painting  felt  the  stirring  of  the  nation 
and  took  on  a  new  lease  of  reality.  The  very  landscape 
of  our  coast  is  in  parts  still  eloquent  of  those  days  of 
expected  invasion,  when  nursemaids  quieted  refractory 
children  with  threats  of  Boney  and  when  the  old  roads 
of  the  Romans  from  inland  to  the  sea  resounded  with 
the  clatter  of  horsemen  and  the  tramp  of  the  men  of 
Kent. 

We  have  had  specially  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Donald 
Maxwell  three  sketches  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Stand 
upon  the  high  land  overlooking  the  vast  track 
of  Romney  Marsh,  and  you  will  observe,  as  your  eye 
travels  over  mile  after  mile  of  the  green  plain  bordered 
by  the  sea,  two  curious  features.  One  is  an  intermin¬ 
able  procession  of  thick  trees,  making  a  monster  cater¬ 
pillar,  from  Hythe  by  Appledore  to  Rye,  in  long 
straight  lengths  with  an  occasional  kink  as  if  the 
creature  was  creeping  with  difficulty  across  the  land 
dragging  his  huge  length  along  toward  the  Rother. 
From  the  headland  at  Stone  in  Oxney,  which  was  once 
an  island  like  Thanet,  it  is  particularly  striking. 


The  Royal  Military  Canal  as  seen 
from  the  high  land  of  Oxney  Island. 


The  other  feature  is  the  strange  appearance  of  the 
coast  line,  which  is  studded  by  innumerable  little  turrets. 
These  explain  themselves  after  a  moment’s  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  some  sort  of  defences  to 
command  the  beach.  They  are  in  fact  the  famous 
Martello  towers,  part  of  Pitt’s  plan  of  countering  a 
landing  in  this  region. 


The  first  mystery,  the  caterpillar,  is  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Canal,  now  thickly  overgrown  with  stately  trees 
that  make  it  a  conspicuous  object,  as  it  stretches  across 
the  marshes.  This  waterway,  flanked  by  the  Royal 


The  Martello  Towers  along 
the  sea  shore  at  Hythe. 


Military  Road,  joined  Hythe  with  Rye,  making  Romney 
Marsh  an  island,  and  the  second  line  of  defence,  should 
Napoleon  succeed  in  flinging  his  army  on  the  beach 
and  silencing  the  coast  batteries.  It  was  also  useful 
for  transport  of  guns  and  munitions.  Every  few 
hundred  yards  there  is  a  kink  and  a  block  house  com¬ 
manding  the  reach. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Dungeness  is  the 
nearest  point  to  France  and  Napoleon  with  the  Grande 
Armee,  and  multitudinous  gunboats  and  transports 
was  encamped  at  Boulogne  before  this  scheme  of  re¬ 
pelling  an  invasion  had  been  completed.  In  the 
Kentish  Gazette  of  Sept,  nth,  1804,  the  following  para¬ 
graph  appeared  : — 

“  On  Thursday  last  Mr.  Pitt,  accompanied  by 
Generals  Twiss  and  Moore,  met  the  Lords  and 
Bailiffs  of  the  Level  of  Romney  Marsh,  at  Newhall 
near  Dymchurch,  to  consider  of  the  best  mode  of 
inundating  the  Marsh  in  case  of  invasion,  when  it 
was  determined  that,  on  the  appearance  on  the 
coast,  the  sluices  should  be  opened  to  admit  the  sea 
so  as  to  fill  the  dykes,  which  might  be  accomplished 
in  one  tide,  and  in  case  of  actual  invasion  remain 
open  another  tide,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  in¬ 
undate  the  whole  level.” 

This  scheme  of  defence,  the  forts,  the  canal  and  the 
flooding  of  the  marshes,  although  quite  sound  for  the 
military  conditions  of  those  days,  was  received  with  the 
usual  scepticism  and  ridicule  which  Englishmen,  especi¬ 
ally  those  imbued  with  the  conservatism  of  rural  places, 
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arc  prone  to  indulge  in.  One  retired  army  officer  was 
so  incensed  that  he  wrote  to  the  Times  offering  as  an 
effective  substitute,  and  at  considerably  less  expense 
to  the  country,  to  put  his  own  cocked  hat  on  a  stick  by 
way  of  protecting  our  sacred  shores  and  striking  terror 
in  the  breasts  ol  all  potential  foes. 

As  for  the  scheme  of  flooding  the  marshes,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  level  of  the  land  is  so  much  be¬ 
low  the  sea  at  high  tide  in  places,  that  were  it  not  for 
Dymchurch  wall,  the  steep  land  at  Lympne  would  be 
still  washed  by  the  waves  as  when  the  komans  came, 
and  be  something  like  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  in  spring 
tides. 

A  century  has  passed  and  Napoleon’s  threat  of  in¬ 
vasion  is  almost  forgotten,  or  only  likely  to  be  revived 
as  part  of  the  centenary  remembrances  of  his  death. 
From  the  heights  of  Lympne  with  its  broad  prospect 
of  land  and  sea, 

“  Where  Grisnez  winks  at  Dungeness, 

Across  the  narrow  strip  of  salt,” 
our  Premier  and  the  French  President  have  met  in 
friendly  discussion  of  their  mutual  interests. 

This  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  sea-coast  rich  in  tradi¬ 
tion  and  interest,  which  Mr.  Bradley  has  discovered 
with  the  skill  of  a  practised  hand.*  He  writes  with  full 
knowledge  and  a  sense  of  history  which  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  ordinary  guide  to  a  particular  district.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  as  he  tells  us,  have 
no  great  idea  of  the  past  which  belongs  to  them;  but 
it  takes  an  immigrant  to  discover  the  romance  of  a 
country.  Mr.  Bradley  has  revealed  it  abundantly;  he 
appreciates  the  charm  of  nomenclature,  of  smugglers, 
and  old  buildings.  He  even  can  find  something  to  say 
for  Queen  Elizabeth’s  zeal  for  being  entertained — part 
of  her  hereditary  gift  as  a  greedy  Tudor — and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  stigmatise  the  reduction  of  amenities 
due  to  the  claims  of  modern  comfort.  His  allusions 
range  from  Caesar  to  Perkin  Warbeck  and  from  Vor- 
tigern  to  Jane  Austen.  He  writes  feelingly  of  the 
quiet  of  old  days  when  watering-places  were  not 
crowded  with  fashionable  people  anxious  to  show  off 
the  work  of  their  tailors  and  dressmakers.  Folkestone 
is  now  like  that,  but  not  so  much  a  suburb  of  London 
as  other  favoured  resorts.  This  book  is  not  for  the 
newly  rich  or  the  week-ender;  it  is  for  those  who  have 
a  real  interest  in  English  history  and  tradition  and  the 
features  of  English  landscape. 

The  illustrations  in  ‘  England’s  Outpost  ’  are 
numerous,  but  not  very  satisfactory  in  quality. 

NAPOLEON  :  VARIOUS  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

THE  centenary  of  Napoleon’s  death,  which  occurred 
on  Thursday,  inevitably  conveys  the  mind  to  the 
wind-swept  island  of  his  captivity.  St.  Helena 
literature  fills  many  a  shelf  already,  yet  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  world  will  ever  grow  weary  of  the  poignant 
theme.  The  treatment  of  the  vanquished  of  Waterloo 
by  the  British  Government  lends  itself,  for  one  thing,  to 
our  passion  for  national  self-abasement.  The  W  higs  of 
the  day  with  Holland  House  as  their  rallying-point, 
made  a  martyr  of  Napoleon,  carrying  their  sympathies, 
which  had  more  than  a  touch  in  them  of  party  spite,  to 
ridiculous  lengths.  Candour  must  confess,  however, 
that  they  were  not.  altogether  in  the  wrong.  Be  it 
admitted  that  their  hero  had  to  be  cloistered  somewhere, 
and,  as  the  Elba  experiment  conclusively  showed,  at  a 
point  remote  from  Europe.  Still,  housing  should  have 
been  provided  for  him  superior  to  decrepit  and  rat- 
haunted  Longwood ;  the  ex-Emperor  to  whom  Kings 
had  cringed  at  Dresden  should  not  have  been  addressed 
as  “  General  Bonaparte,”  and  a  kindly  gaoler  should 
have  been  set  over  him,  not  a  dull  martinet  like  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.  We  turn  instinctively  from  the  stupidities 
countenanced  by  Lord  Bathurst  to  the  faithful  little  band 
that  remained  to  the  end  ;  Bertrand  and  Mme.  Bertrand, 
Antommarchi  and  the  rest.  The  two  valets,  Marchand 
and  St.  Denis,  figure  in  a  timely  but  rather  scrappy  little 

*  England’s  Outpost :  The  Country  of  the  Kentish  Cinque 
Ports.  By  A.  G.  Bradley.  Robert  Scott.  10s.  6d.  net. 
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book,  edited  by  Sir  Lees  Knowles,*  and  of  the  pair  St. 
Denis  is  something  of  a  symbol. 

The  good  fellow  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  stable- 
hands  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  to  keep  company  with  Rous- 
ton,  who  was  a  genuine  mameluke,  Napoleon  converted 
him  into  a  sham  mameluke  and  re-named  him  Ali.  And 
Ali  he  remained,  after  he  had  been  promoted  from  the 
post  of  outrider  to  that  of  librarian  at  Longwood.  Such 
a  transformation  is  typical  of  the  First  Empire,  with  its 
vamped  satrapies  dignified  by  classic  labels,  Etruria, 
Liguria,  and  what  not ;  its  hard-bitten  marshals  aggran¬ 
dised  into  dukes,  and  taking  titles  that  they  must  have 
had  to  chew  before  pronouncing  correctly,  and  its  func¬ 
tionaries  styling  themselves  arch-chancellors  and  grand 
equerries.  Napoleon’s  Court  was  regulated  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  ;  he  knew  it  was  parvenu,  and  therefore,  in  his  own 
phase,  it  had  to  dazzie  and  astonish.  But,  even  after 
the  Austrian  marriage,  when  the  Household  was  freely 
recruited  from  the  old  nobility,  the  affair  to  close 
observers  like  Mme.  de  R^musat  looked  far  from 
genuine.  The  Emperor  carried  himself  with  supreme 
dignity  in  public,  but  in  his  happier  hour  he  pinched 
ladies  by  the  ear,  and  cheated  at  chess.  Most  of  the 
marshals  never  shook  off  the  barrack-square ;  it  was 
difficult  to  accept  Masstffia  as  Prince  of  Essling,  and 
history  has  almost  forgotten  the  fact,  while  Napoleon 
himself  aptly  defined  Murat,  successively  Grand  Duke 
of  Berg  and  Cleves,  and  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as 
a  crowned  lazzarone.  There  were  exceptions  to  the 
military  want  of  manners,  the  amiable  MacDonald,  for 
example,  who  became  Duke  of  Tarentum,  and  Berna- 
dotte,  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo.  Taken  as  a  group, 
however,  the  marshals  let  down  a  Court  that  imitated, 
though  with  homespun  awkwardness,  the  splendours  of 
the  great  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  much  as  those  riotous 
voung  women,  Napoleon  s  sisters,  failed  to  reproduce 
the  elegance  of  Mme.  Henriette  and  the  Duchesse  du 
Maine. 

In  his  dreary  evenings  of  exile  Napoleon  was  fond  of 
reconsidering  his  marshals.  The  verdicts  were  some¬ 
times  ungenerous,  but  then  he  was  a  sick  and  beaten 
man.  Ney,  for  example,  who  saved  the  remnants  of  the 
Grand  Army  at  the  Beresina,  and  who  did  wonders  at 
Waterloo,  was  decried  by  him  as  unfit  to  command 
more  than  10,000  men,  and  as  a  mere  general  of  division 
who  ought  never  to  have  received  a  baton.  With  more 
reason,  Soult,  excellent  in  preparation,  but  irresolute  in 
action,  was  described  as  “  only  fit  to  be  the  intendant 
of  an  army.”  Bernadotte  was  “  the  twentieth  among 
the  generals.”  In  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Napoleonic  centenary, §  Sir  Plunket  Barton 
takes  vigorous  exception  to  this  emphatic  belittlement. 
Bernadotte,  a  fiery  Gascon,  showed  nervousness  in  com¬ 
bined  operations,  especially  wben  orders  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  by  Berthier,  whom  he  hated ;  but  he 
acquitted  himself  with  distinction  in  independent  com¬ 
mands.  He  is  hardly  to  be  placed,  as  Sir  Plunket  places 
him,  with  Davout,  since  he  never  did  anything  com¬ 
parable  with  Davout’ s  handling  of  his  outnumbered 
troops  at  Auerstadt,  but  he  was  a  finished  professional 
soldier,  and  when  occasion  demanded,  as  at  Plalle  and 
Liibeck,  he  displayed  extraordinary  daring. 

Nearly  twenty-three  years  after  Napoleon  had  closed 
his  weary  eves  at  Longwood,  Bernadotte  died  as  Charles 
XIV.  of  Sweden.  The  son  of  the  Pau  lawyer  had 
aimed  at  moderate  things  and  succeeded,  the  son  of  the 
Corsican  lawyer  had  tried  to  become  paramount  in 
Europe  and  failed.  At  St.  Helena  Napoleon  passed 
their  relationship  under  magnanimous  review  :  “  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  Bernadotte  betrayed  me.  In  a  manner  he 
became  a  Swede,  and  never  promised  that  which  be  did 
not  intend  to  perform.  I  can  accuse  him  of  ingratitude, 
but  not  of  treachery.”  The  easy  secret  of  Bernadotte’s 
climb  to  royalty  consisted  in  his  capacity  for  being  all 
things  to  all  men.  Important  ladies  like  Mme.  de  Stael 
and  Mme.  de  R^camier  thought  him  delightful.  He 
lent  an  ear  to>  anti-dynastic  intrigue,  but  never  com- 

*  A  Gift  of  Napoleon.  Edited  by  Sir  Lees  Knowles.  Lane, 
ios.  6d.  net. 

§  Bernadotte  and  Napoleon.  By  Sir  Plunket  Barton.  Murray, 
a  is.  net. 
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promised  himself.  As  governor  of  conquered  territories 
he  made  friends  with  the  inhabitants,  and  ruled  them 
with  a  light  yoke.  When  the  succession  to  the  Swedish 
throne  fell  vacant,  his  generous  treatment  of  his  Swedish 
prisoners  at  Lubeck  gained  him  many  a  vote.  Berna- 
dotte  played  the  cards  that  chance  had  thrown  his  way 
with  supreme  skill,  and  emancipated  himself  from 
vassalship  to  Napoleon  by  the  sublime  Gasconade, 
“  Sire,  would  you  make  me  a  greater  man  than  your¬ 
self  by  obliging  me  to  refuse  a  crown?”  \es,  he  be¬ 
came  a  sort  of  Swede,  just  as  he  would  have  become,  if 
necessary,  a  sort  of  German  or  Italian. 

A  survey  of  Napoleon’s  career  like  Mr.  Harold 
Wheeler’s  animated,  but  rather  superficial  bookf  helps 
js  to  distinguish  the  various  phases  of  Napoleon’s 
greatness  and  fall,  so  dramatically  opposed  to  Berna- 
dotte’s  supple  slither  upwards.  At  the  same  time  periods 
are  much  easier  fixed  to  his  military  genius  than  to  his 
throws  for  political  power.  Lord  Roberts  well  re¬ 
marked  that  his  was  a  conspicuous  good  fortune  in 
having  to  meet  at  the  outset  generals  of  mere  routine  in 
Melas  and  Wurmmser.  Had  he  been  confronted  by 
Suwarrow  in  his  prime,  the  story  might  well  have  had 
another  ending.  But  the  Austerlitz  campaign,  at  any 
rate,  found  him  at  the  height  of  his  strategic  and  tac¬ 
tical  skill,  both  in  the  concentration  of  his  armies  against 
the  unfortunate  Mack,  and  the  turning  to  account  of  the 
weakening  of  the  Austrian  centre  in  the  crucial  battle. 
After  that,  decadence  begins,  for  he  undoubtedly  mis¬ 
calculated  at  Jena,  an  encounter  dealt  with  by  Sir  Plun- 
ket  Barton  more  authoritatively  than  by  Mr.  Wheeler, 
and  his  movements  previous  to  Wagram  lacked  the  old 
decision,  though  they  had  been  gravely  compromised  no 
doubt  by  the  faulty  dispositions  made  by  Berthier  in  his 
absence.  So  much  of  Napoleon  the  soldier.  Of 
Napoleon  the  diplomatist  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that,  as 
First  Consul,  he  inherited  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
Republic,  and  was  therefore  suspect  of  the  Powers. 
The  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  no  better  than  a  truce,  and 
both  sides  regarded  it  as  such  ;  and  even  at  Tilsit  ragged 
ends  were  left  to  create  future  irritations.  The  trickery 
with  which  he  has  so  often  been  charged  was  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  Napoleon.  There  gradually  came  a 
time,  nevertheless,  when  a  world  partnership  would  not 
content  him,  and  nothing  less  than  a  world  dominion 
would  satisfy  bis  ambition.  At  Erfurt,  he  told  Las 
Cases  at  St.  Helena,  he  discussed  the  affairs  of  Turkey 
with  the  Tsar.  “  Alexander  was  very  anxious  that  I 
should  consent  to  his  obtaining  possession  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  but  I  could  never  bring  my  mind  to  consent  to  it.” 
Thus  the  pair  drifted  apart,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
insane  idea  that  he  could  break  the  sea  power  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  decrees  had  gone  far  to  break  him  economically 
and  to  lure  him  into  the  Peninsula  whence  thousands  of 
his  finest  troops  never  returned.  Napoleon,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  happily  phrases  it,  “  was  wrecked  by  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  his  own  genius.”  All  the  same,  he  was 
an  enemy  worth  fighting.  A  hundred  years  after  his 
death  his  name  resounds  through  the  world  as  a  marvel 
of  human  faculties.  He  was  only  fifty  odd  years  old 
when  he  died.  Before  he  was  forty,  he  had  mastered 
the  French  Revolution,  reconstructed  the  civil  institu¬ 
tions  of  France,  and  given  away  kingships  all  over 
Europe. 

PRACTICAL  ECONOMICS. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  the  great  nations  suddenly 
stopped  producing  the  things  by  which  they 
lived,  and  started  destroying  them  with  all  their 
might,  making  more  than  half  the  world  like  a  chaos 
of  lunacy  at  large.  Then  one  day,  almost  as  suddenly, 
it  dawned  on  them;  that  unless  they  stopped  it,  they 
must  starve  and  go  naked;  and  they  saw  that  they  had 
made  another  grave  mistake,  in  destroying  their  means 
to  live  much  faster  than  they  had  destroyed  one 
another.  It  was  so  obviously  less  wise  than  the  bar¬ 
barian  way  of  the  ancients,  who  generally  slaughtered 
each  other  with  such  economic  insight  that  they  had 
much  more  per  man  of  the  means  to  live,  when  the 
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battle  was  over.  Was  it  because  the  barbarians  had 
no  University  professors  in  political  economy? 

A  reflective  visitor  from  a  saner  world  might  well 
conclude,  “  Surely  this  must  have  been  done  by  the 
submeiged  nine-tenths;  the  blind  majorities  must  have 
risen  in  their  millions,  crass  and  furious,  overwhelm¬ 
ing  the  enlightened  tenth.”  Vet  the  mad  thing  has 
been  done  wholly  by  the  enlightened,  chiefly  by  kings 
and  professors. 

To  meet  the  case,  our  own  country  has  adopted  a 
State  contrivance  by  which  everybody  is  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  everybody  else;  a  sort  of  family  pooling  in 
which  princes  and  paupers  tend  to  a  common  level. 
Over  a  million  “  workers  ”  are  already  moving  up¬ 
ward  to  meet  the  princes  on  their  way  down  to  the 
middle  region;  another  half-million  close  on  their  heels, 
and  then  probably  five  more  millions  indirectly  depen¬ 
dent,  filling  that  space  in  the  scheme  from  the  second 
line  of  advance  to  the  bottom.  The  perfume  in  the 
middle  region  will  presently  be  a  little  unpleasant  for 
the  princes,  and  the  company  not  less  embarrassing  for 
the  paupers.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  there  is 
anything  of  the  pauper  in  the  typical  British  workman, 
but  he  wrongs  himself  in  a  still  deadlier  way,  if  he  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  pool  can  last  without  degrading  him. 
It  sets  him  taking  something  for  nothing,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  one  of  two  ways,  theft  or  charity.  Up 
to  now,  the  British  man,  of  all  makes,  has  stood  first  in 
the  world  against  this  sort  of  degradation. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  this,  a  simple  way,  the  only 
way,  namely,  work;  but  this  implies  an  employer,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  princes  in  his  way,  therefore,  on  the 
downward  route.  In  his  own  place,  he  could,  and 
would,  and  did,  employ  people,  millions  of  them;  but, 
out  of  his  place,  he  cannot  do  it.  All  he  can  do  now 
is  to  sink  in  the  pool,  converting  the  food  of  manhood 
and  freedom  into  pauperism.  He  cannot  give  away 
his  stuff  for  nothing,  and  pay  profitable  wages  with  it. 
For  a  time  he  paid  unprofitable  wages  with  it,  then 
shut  his  factory,  properly  preferring  to  see  his  ruin 
achieved  in  a  manner  from  which  his  fellow-victims 
could  learn  something  useful.  They  could  learn  noth¬ 
ing  useful  from  wages  that  left  a  loss  every  pay-day. 
If  he  issued  balance-sheets  showing  his  weekly  losses, 
the  workers  who  took  the  wages  would  be  the  last  to 
believe  a  figure  of  them. 

It  appears  we  must  have  capital,  even  from  the  en> 
ployer,  to  keep  us  going  until  the  things  we  make  can 
be  turned  into  food,  clothes  and  shelter  for  us;  often  a 
long  period,  sometimes  running  over  a  whole  year. 
No  small  thing  this  that  one  man  among  us  keeps  ten 
thousand  of  us  in  all  we  need  as  good  workers  for  a 
whole  year,  until  the  first  pieces  of  our  produce  begin 
to  come  round  in  things  which,  for  the  first  time,  we 
can  honestly  call  our  own.  However,  this  has  been 
aigued  often  enough,  and  the  worker  would  have 
capital  otherwise,  his  own,  socialistic.  By  all  means  ! 
It  is  one  of  the  delights  we  have  been  looking  for  all 
our  lives,  and  have  never  met  yet.  Meantime,  why 
destroy  the  next  best  thing,  the  thing,  too,  which  alone 
must  lead  to  the  other,  if  anything  ever  does,  or  can, 
lead  to  it?  For  the  present,  the  necessary  supply  of 
socialistic  capital  is  seriously  hindered  by  the  high 
price  for  beer,  and  would  probably  be  still  more  hin¬ 
dered  by  a  low  price  for  it. 

The  way  out  is  work.  Work  implies  an  employer. 
An  employer  implies  profit.  Profit  implies  produce  on 
a  rate  of  wage  at  which  the  thing  can  be  done.  The 
whole  thing  is  in  the  workers’  own  hands,  and  their 
alternative  is  the  choice  between  starvation  and 
charity,  a  choice  which,  however,  goes  only  part  of  the 
way,  to  the  point  at  which  charity  must  stop,  leaving 
nothing  but  starvation  to  the  end. 

First  of  all,  the  worker  must  realise  his  position  : 
the  rise  in  his  wages  is  starving  him.  In  war  condi¬ 
tions,  he  studied  “  cost  of  living,”  demanded  wages 
high  in  proportion,  and  then  found  the  things  he  pro¬ 
duced  on  his  high  wages  quite  unmarketable.  They 
had  cost  so  much  that  nobody  but  the  very  rich  could 
buy  them,  and  even  the  very  rich  denied  themselves, 
expecting  a  saner  market  later.  Which  is  the  better  , 
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for  a  working-man,  comfort  on  £2  a  week,  or  starva¬ 
tion  on  £10?  That  is  the  question  for  the  British  work¬ 
man.  Does  he  realise  it?  Not  yet,  but  he  must  rea¬ 
lise  it,  or  suffer.  State  charity  may  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  easier,  but,  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  it  can 
only  multiply  the  hardship,  and  leave  the  last  condi¬ 
tion  worse  than  the  first.  A  society  living  on  its  re¬ 
mainder  from  the  wreck  is  like  a  workman  burning  his 
tools  for  a  fire  to  cook  his  dinner. 

The  metal  worker  replies,  “  I  cannot  live  on  £2  a 
week.”  The  reply  is  adopted  by  the  miner,  the  tex¬ 
tile  worker,  the  food  producer,  the  transport  worker, 
and  the  rest.  True,  one  of  them  by  himself  may  not 
be  able  to  do  it,  but  let  them  all  do  it,  and  it  becomes 
easy.  Every  man  that  accepts  two  pounds’  worth  of 
comfort  in  place  of  ten  pounds’  worth  of  starvation 
thereby  enables  another  man  to  do  the  same,  because 
each  is  thus  enabled  to  buy  and  use  the  products  of  the 
other,  now  unmarketable  because  of  high  wages. 

There  is  double  force  in  these  considerations  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  country  like  England.  Can  any  of  the 
statisticians  tell  us  the  percentage  in  normal  times  of 
British  labour  employed  on  manufactures  for  export? 
The  great  groups  of  the  north  seem  to  be  mainly  occu¬ 
pied  in  this  way,  especially  the  textile  groups.  They 
can  no  longer  manufacture  their  products  at  a  price 
within  the  means  of  their  foreign  consumer,  because 
their  rates  of  wages  make  it  impossible;  and  they  can¬ 
not  well  reduce  their  rates  of  wages  until  the  same  is 
done  by  those  producing  what  they  buy  and  consume. 

Why  not  a  Trade  Union  Congress  of  all  workers  to 
settle  two  questions  for  themselves?  (1)  “  What 

are  the  wages  we  must  accept  to  make  our  products 
marketable  all-round  among  ourselves?  and  (2)  What 
are  the  wrages  to  make  our  products  marketable 
abroad?  ”  Let  them  consider  nothing  but  their  own 
interests  as  workers,  and  set  the  miner’s  high  wages 
against  the  hunger  of  the  cotton-weaver’s  child.  This 
time  at  least,  there  is  strictly  no  fight  between  Labour 
and  Capital.  It  is  a  fight  between  Labour  and  Labour; 
a  fight,  for  instance,  between  the  worker  whose  child  is 
hungry  from  want  of  coal,  and  the  worker  who  is  pro¬ 
fiteering  in  hunger  to  keep  his  coal  wages  up  to  a  high 
level.  No  capitalistic  or  Landlord  Shylock  ever 
thirsted  for  the  heart’s  blood  of  his  Labour  victim  with 
a  cruelty  like  this. 

Let  the  employer  capitalist  stand  apart,  and  leave 
the  workers  to  decide  their  quarrel.  When  they  have 
made  their  decision,  it  is  for  him  to  examine  it,  and  see 
if  he  can  finance  it  without  destroying  the  capital  on 
which  the  workers  themselves  depend.  If  he  cannot 
finance  their  decision,  it  remains  for  them  either  to  find 
capital  of  their  own  in  place  of  his,  or  to  amend  their 
decision  so  that  they  can  use  his  money.  Nine  strikes  out 
of  ten  are  strictly  a  war  by  Labour  against  Labour,  and 
if  employers  would  but  study  this  fact,  it  would  surely 
help  all  concerned  to  realise  their  respective  and  inter¬ 
dependent  necessities. 

SHADOW  AND  SUBSTANCE. 

THE  new  Gaiety  burlesque  reminds  us  of  Lant 
Street,  as  described  in  ‘  Pickwick.’  Like  that 
reposeful  thoroughfare,  it  sheds  a  gentle  melan¬ 
choly  upon  the  soul.  It  bears  out  a  remark  addressed 
to  the  present  writer  some  years  ago  by  Edward  Terry 
in  the  course  of  a  walk  on  the  South  Downs.  In  reply 
to  the  question,  “  Why  have  you  given  up  acting  in 
Burlesque?  ”  he  said,  “  Because  there  is  no  one  now 
who  seems  able  to  write  it.”  Indeed,  the  differences 
between  the  old  Gaiety  burlesques  and  their  present 
successor,  ‘  Faust-on-Toast,’  are  rather  formidable. 
They  both,  it  is  true,  possess  one  characteristic  in  com¬ 
mon — the  dialogue  in  rhymed  verse;  but  there  the  like¬ 
ness  ends.  This  resemblance,  moreover,  is  merely  super¬ 
ficial.  The  old  rhymed  couplets  were  often  witty  and 
polished  and  cleverly  audacious,  whereas  the  new  dis¬ 
play  a  general  feebleness  so  pronounced  that  one  is 
almost  thankful  when  the  comedians  start  gagging, 
even  though  it  be  in  their  own  peculiar  prose.  As  we 
sat  listening  to  the  mild  runnings  of  Mr.  Shephard’s 
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muse,  couplets  from  the  old  extravaganzas  would  come 
faintly  echoing  back — 

“  Your  bride,  sir,  loves  your  rival.” 

“  That’s  the  deuce  of  her  ! 

“  She  wants  to  make  a  match.” 

‘  A  match?  How  loose  of  her! 

And  a  dozen  more  from  the  texts  of  Reece  and  Burn- 
and,  H.  J.  Byron,  and  W.  S.  Gilbert,  all,  in  respect  of 
one  quality  or  another,  still  prosperously  quotable. 
The  old  roars  of  laughter,  too,  with  the  crowded  audi¬ 
ence  sw'aying  helplessly  backwards  and  forwards  like 
a  cornfield  in  the  wind  !  We  could  not  but  recall  these 
as  we  sat  the  other  evening  during  stretches  of  dialogue 
which  were  intended  to  be  funny,  but  which  smote  the 
ear  through  a  stillness  so  intense  that  one  could  close 
one’s  eyes,  and  almost  imagine  oneself  the  sole 
tenant  of  the  auditorium.  It  really  was  the  oddest  and 
least  expected  of  experiences.  Even  the  music,  in  its 
harmless,  ladylike  way,  was  tame  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  old  burlesques.  True,  it  had  the  merit  of 
being  “  specially  composed,”  whereas  in  the  days  of 
John  Hollingshead  the  incidental  tunes  were  taken 
openly  from  Covent  Garden  or  the  music-halls.  If, 
however,  there  is  a  melody  in  F aust-on-Toast,  as 
stimulating  as  those  of  ‘  Over  the  Garden  Wall,  or 
‘  He’s  got  ’em  on,’  or  ‘  Two  lovely  black  eyes,  or  O, 
sir,  do  let  me  be,’  to  which  Kate  Vaughan  and  E.  W. 
Royce  used  to  waltz  together  so  charmingly  in  ‘  The 
Forty  Thieves,’  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  failed  to  re¬ 
cognise  it  until  we  came  to  the  ‘  Pas  de  Quatre 
which,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  old  tunes,  though  of  a 
later  date  than  the  Hollingshead  or  palmy  period. 
Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  having  to  deal  with  so 
much  ineffective  material,  the  players  inevitably  be¬ 
come  ineffective.  On  the  evening  of  our  visit  Mr. 
Robert  Hale  worked  hard  as  Mephistopheles,  but  failed 
to  be  anything  like  the  Mr.  Hale  we  have  seen  else¬ 
where,  taking  things  quite  easily,  yet  convulsing  his 
audience.  Miss  Gay,  too,  wTorked  tremendously,,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  her  song,  ‘  I  want  a  man  to  hold  me  ’  (the 
words,  by  the  way,  we  were  gratified  to  discover  from 
the  programme,  were  not  written  by  Mr.  Adrian  Ross, 
who  has  provided  most  of  the  lyrics);  and  we  came 
away  persuaded  that,  in  happier  circumstances,  she 
might  be  very  droll  indeed.  Now  and  then  such  good 
comedians  as  Mr.  George  Barrett  and  Mr..  Morris 
Harvey  evoked  laughter,  and  perhaps  by  this  time  they 
are  evoking  more;  and  pretty  Miss  Nancie  Lovat,  as 
Siebel,  strolled  in  and  out  and  talked  and  warbled  a 
little.  But  all  the  brains  and  beauty  and  personality 
in  the  world  are  of  small  avail  when  the  “  book  ”  lacks 
point.  Even  the  comic  geniuses  of  the  Gaiety  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Hollingshead  days,  harnessed  to  such  a 
libretto  as  that  of  ‘  Faust-on-Toast,’  could  have  done 
little  more  than  spread  dismay  around. 

To  turn  from-  all  this  shadow  to  the  substance  of 
‘  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,’  lately  revived  by  the 
Phoenix  Society,  is  a  pleasure,  though  a  melancholy 
one.  Here  we  have  a  play  of  1621,  presenting  a  story 
of  witchcraft,  handled  in  the  manner  of  imaginative 
men  who  were  masters  of  dramatic  effect,  and  who 
also  believed,  or  appeared  to  believe,  in  the  dreadful 
fantasies  with  which  they  were  dealing.  Described  as 
“  a  tragic-comedy  by  divers  well-esteemed  poets,  Wil¬ 
liam  Rowley,  Thomas  Dekker,  John  Ford,  etc.,  it 
has  its  longueurs  nowadays,  but  it  also  has  its  thrill¬ 
ing  and  often  unexpected  outbursts  of  passion  and 
poetry,  and,  when  these  come,  the  whole  tragic  thing 
fairly  flares  like  a  torch.  Few  things  are  more  pitiful 
in  our  social  history  than  the  lives  and  deaths  of  sue 
miserable  women  as  the  heroine  of  this  play,  Elizabeth 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Masefield  once  dealt  in  the  modern 
fashion  with  such  a  story,  and  the  effect  was  harrou 
ing  enough  in  all  conscience;  but  here,  presented  with 
the  naivete  and  credulity  of  the  early  17th  century,  1 
becomes  even  more  dreadful.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
Phoenix  Society  for  reviving  the  play  and  giving  1  so 
intelligent  a  performance.  In  the  small  part,  of  a  - 
cliff’s  mad  wife  a  quite  remarkable  piece  of  acting  came 
from  Miss  Edith  Evans;  Miss  Mary  Barton,  in  the 
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character  of  Susan,  showed  how  accomplished  a  dis¬ 
ease  she  can  be;  and  Mr.  Cochrane,  as  Cuddy  (a  char¬ 
acter  which  is  the  happiest  inspiration  in  the  play,  for 
it  shows  how  a  sense  of  humour  may  meet  and  defeat 
the  Devil  himself),  and  Miss  Thorndike  as  the  witch, 
also  gave  us  glimpses  of  the  art  of  acting  as  refresh¬ 
ing  and  as  rare  as  a  good  cup  of  coffee. 

[We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  feeble  Gaiety  piece  has 
now  been  withdrawn. — Ed.,  S.R.] 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
i  <  "IY  yr  Y  Darling  Child, — I  am  so  glad  your  chest 
\/l  *s  fretter5  I  think  you  had  better  not  give 

-L»-Lup  painting,  dear,  unless  it  makes  the  pain 
worse,  as  it  is  a  sedentary  employment  without  much 
exertion  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  a  relaxation.”  Thus 
Dr.  Ethel  Smyth’s  mother,  in  familiar  discourse,  has 
unconsciously  revealed  the  secret  of  three-fourths  of 
the  paintings  which  are  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  of  a  fair  proportion  of  those  which  are  annually  ex¬ 
hibited  there  and  elsewhere.  We  are  grateful  to  Dr. 
Smyth  for  the  preservation  of  these  illuminating 
phrases  in  her  memoirs.  They  solve  the  eternal  ques¬ 
tion,  Why  are  these  paintings  done?  By  inference 
we  discover  also  the  secret  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  That  popularity  is  not  so  great  as 
it  was,  but  hundreds  of  paintings  produced  in  the  spirit 
of  Dr.  Smyth’s  remarks  continue  to  be  gazed  at  annu¬ 
ally,  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and  threepence,  by 
thousands  of  persons  who  appreciate  such  work  be¬ 
cause,  for  them,  too,  art  is  a  source  of  idle  amusement, 
or  an  agreeable  stimulus  acceptable  without  effort  by 
commonplace  minds.  Our  sightseers  become  impatient 
if  they  have  any  trouble  to  surmount  in  gaining  pos¬ 
session  of  an  artist’s  meaning.  This  year  the  Academy 
goes  on  much  as  usual.  The  number  of  paintings 
shown  has  been  thinned  with  great  advantage.  There 
are,  as  frequently  happens,  one  or  two  excellent  pic¬ 
tures,  and  quite  a  number  which  are  well  worth  looking 
at.  Rich  sentimentality  no  longer  constitutes  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  acceptance  by  the  jury  :  the  only  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  little  child  in  her  nightdress,  playing  with  her 
dolls,  is  by  no  means  without  positive  merit.  The  bol- 
stering-up  of  the  Academy  by  the  election  of  artists 
who  have  long  since  gained  their  reputations  outside 
its  walls  has  had  some  result,  and  one  or  two  rooms 
look,  at  first  sight,  very  much  like  sections  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club  of  fifteen  years  ago;  another  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  sensible  innovation  is  that  young  artists 
who,  from  prejudice  or  from  a  reasonable  feeling  of 
certainty  that  they  stood  no  chance  of  being  hung, 
would  otherwise  have  avoided  Burlington  House,  have 
been  encouraged  to  send  in  their  works.  We  observe, 
for  instance,  a  number  of  paintings  by  Mr.  Allinson, 
and  others  by  students  still  at  the  Slade  School  or  the 
Westminster  School  of  Art — young  men  whose  tenden¬ 
cies  do  not  altogether  conform  to  the  standards  of  Sir 
Arthur  Cope  or  Sir  David  Murray.  But  the  note  of 
change  and  progress  is  very  gently  sounded,  and  the 
old  objections  and  criticisms  rise  once  more.  “  What 
is  called  the  Academic  system,”  said  Waagen,  before 
the  Victorian  era  had  begun,  “  gives  an  artificial  eleva¬ 
tion  to  mediocrity.”  Mediocrity  is  still  too  much  in 
power,  and  now  as  ever,  since  the  days  when  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  resigned  because  he  “  could  no  longer 
persuade  himself  to  rank  with  such  beings  ”  as  his 
fellow-Academicians,  the  bitterest  attacks  are  resisted 
comfortably  enough. 

In  the  domain  of  portraiture,  the  present  exhibition 
offers  the  usual  choice  of  painters  of  devastating  ac¬ 
complishment.  There  is  ‘  Le  Chef  de  1’ Hotel  Chat¬ 
ham,’  by  Sir  William  Orpen,  himself  the  perfect 
cuisinier  of  pictorial  ragouts;  or  ‘  Sir  William  Mac- 
Cormack,’  by  the  same  artist — very  like  the  sitter,  but 
not  interesting  enough  in  character;  and  both  are  dex¬ 
terously  painted,  with  an  emotionless  certainty  by  which 
any  object  in  nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  is  evenly 
reduced  to  so  much  brilliantly  covered  canvas.  Mr. 
Greiffenhagen  arouses  our  attention  far  more  by  his 
‘  Sir  Rider  Haggard.’  He  has  been  deeply  interested 
in  his  sitter,  and,  without  the  advantage  of  a  specially 
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pleasant  quality  of  paint,  has  vividly  conveyed  his  in¬ 
terest  to  the  spectator.  Mr.  Connard,  in  some  small 
portraits  of  men,  is  expressive  as  well  as  technically 
accomplished.  Sir  William  Llewellyn  (it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  what  a  galaxy  of  knighthood  we  move  among)  and 
several  dozen  others  imitate  the  human  head  with  con¬ 
siderable  ability,  but  without  a  whit  more  distinction 
than  M.  Paul-Albert  Besnard  in  his  ‘  Portrait  de  ma 
Fille.’  This  is  a  poor  reminder  of  M.  Besnard’s  early 
talent.  Mr.  Walter  Russell  has  nothing  to  equal  his 
‘  Mr.  Minney  ’  of  last  year.  The  charm  of  his  women’s 
portraits  is  a  little  too  consciously  sought  after,  and 
the  resulting  “  prettiness,”  largely  brought  about,  as 
in  Mr.  MacEvoy’s  later  work,  by  an  over  great  interest 
in  minute  variations  of  local  colour  (at  the  expense  of 
design),  also  affects  his  extremely  able  and  conscienti¬ 
ous  ‘  Interior.’  Three  artists  may  be  taken  to  repre¬ 
sent  other  conflicting  kinds  of  portraiture.  Mr.  Ken- 
nington,  whose  harsh,  determined  full  length  of  Lord 
Pentland  compels  respect,  has  a  category  to  himself. 
Miss  K.  Clausen’s  ‘  Magda  Agafonova  ’  is  noticeable 
among  the  smaller  pictures  which  avoid  banality;  and 
Mr.  Cadogan  Cooper  escapes  from  the  literal  imitation 
of  nature  by  evolving  a  new  unearthly  type  of  soft, 
pink  femininity. 

We  have  chosen  to  review  the  oil  portraits  because, 
on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  be  most  characteristic  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  its  best.  In  a  short  notice  of 
the  twelve  hundred  works  exhibited,  heterogeneous  as 
they  are  in  spirit  and  material,  something  must  go  by 
the  board.  There  are  interesting  things  to  be  found 
among  the  subject-pictures  and  the  landscapes,  and 
the  architectural  room  deserves  careful  study.  A  close 
inspection  of  the  sculpture  may  perhaps  reveal  a  spark 
of  genius  which  is  not  immediately  apparent.  But, 
whatever  may  be  left  unsaid,  it  would  be  improper  to 
neglect  the  remarkable  contribution  of  Mr.  Henry 
Lamb,  whose  unexpected  appearance  may,  we  hope, 
be  a  portent  which  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  the 
Academy.  His  new  picture,  ‘  A  dressing-station  on 
the  Struma,’  has  a  greater  unity  of  interest,  a  more 
able  concentration  about  a  central  motive,  than  his 
earlier  work  in  the  Imperial  War  Museum.  In  both 
pictures  the  spirit  of  intense  realism  is  the  same.  There 
is,  of  course,  considerable  selection,  of  the  kind  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  greatest  realists,  but  Mr.  Lamb  definitely 
declares  himself  of  the  “  tranche  de  vie  ”  school,  and 
achieves  design  without  distortion  or  arbitrary  adjust¬ 
ment.  He  is  incapable  of  theatrical  emphasis  or  mock 
heroics.  Like  Breughel,  he  displays  a  curious  nicety 
in  the  study  of  gesture  and  movement.  He  scrutinises 
narrowly  the  appearance  of  trampled  earth,  and  a 
hundred  details  strangely  neglected  by  other  artists 
whose  realism,  unlike  Mr.  Lamb’s,  has  a  purely  photo¬ 
graphic  intention.  In  his  war  pictures  the  kind  of 
truth  Mr.  Lamb  is  concerned  with  is  more  nearly  re¬ 
lated  (to  use  a  literary  illustration)  to  Tolstoy’s  ‘  War 
and  Peace  ’  than  to  the  less  subtle  form  popularised  by 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  If  we  look  for  the  perfect  nega¬ 
tion  of  every  quality  we  find  to  praise  in  the  ‘  Dressing 
Station,’  the  ‘  Passing  of  the  Unknown  Warrior  ’  by 
Mr.  Frank  O.  Salisbury  will  give  us  every  satisfaction. 


Last  week  by  an  accident  we  omitted  the  title  of  the 
book  noticed  under  the  heading  ‘  A.D.C.’  It  is 
‘  Reminiscences  of  Arthur  Coleridge /  edited  by  Mr*. 
J.  A.  Fuller-M  aitland ,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Con¬ 
stable  at  ios.  6d.  net. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

TAXATION  AND  RECKLESS  EXPENDITURE. 

IR, — Whither  are  we  drifting?  Out  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  forty-five  millions,  practically  all  the 
direct  taxes  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  which 
are  indirect,  are  paid  by  two  and  one-half  million 
people.  It  seems  increasingly  clear  that  these  two  and 
one-half  millions  will  be  unable  to  continue  to  endure 
such  exactions.  We  are  governed  by  politicians,  not 
by  statesmen,  and  these  politicians  are  afraid  to  tell 
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the  House  of  Commons  and  their  own  constituents  the 
truth,  because  it  is  unpalatable  and  its  exposition 
would  make  them  unpopular.  A  prominent  Labour 
leader  is  allowed  almost  unchallenged  to  advocate  what 
he  calls  a  “capital  levy  ”  of  four  thousand  millions, 
when  it  is  obvious  that  no  more  fatuously  ignorant 
suggestion  could  be  made.  Nobody  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  insist  on  his  explaining  in  what  form  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  his  levy.  Gold?  It  does  not  exist,  and 
if  it  did,  how  would  the  Labour  party  dispose  of  it, 
or  use  it?  Securities?  What  could  be  done  with 
such  a  mass,  who  would  or  could  buy  them,  and  how 
could  the  buyers  pay?  Lares  et  Penates?  Who  would 
buy?  Why  cannot  the  Labour  leaders  learn  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  capital  and  currency,  and  why  can 
they  not  understand  that  such  a  levy  as  they  suggest 
means  nothing  but  the  annihilation  of  credit  to  the 
exact  extent  of  their  levy.  If  all  that  one  individua 
possessed  happened  to  be  War  Loan  wherein  does 
their  levy  differ  from  repudiation,  and  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  event  of  a  future  British  Government  loan 

abroad?  „  ,  ,  • 

Whv  should  we,  two  years  after  the  war,  be  in¬ 
dulging  in  such  unsound  makeshifts  as  doles,  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  similar  feeble  attempts  at  interference  with 
the  fundamental  and  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand?  Competition  and  good  work  for  good  pay  are 
the  only  reducers  of  prices;  control  can  never  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  result.  Why  do  the  politicians  not 
preach  that  doctrine?  Why  can  we  not  dispense  with 
some  of  the  huge  new  departments  with  their  accre¬ 
tions  of  tenacious  bureaucrats?  The  country  may  be 
forced  to  meet  a  budget  like  the  last  one,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  afford  such  expenditure.  The  fact  can¬ 
not  be  too  often  emphasised  that  the  most  important 
cause  of  unemployment  is  high  taxation,  which  acts  as 
a  clog  on  industrial  and  individual  enterprise,  to  an 
extent  which  the  politicians  refuse  to  recognise.  In¬ 
dustries  which  pay  an  income-tax  of  30  per  cent,  can¬ 
not  possibly  compete  with  those  of  other  countries  no 
staggering  under  such  a  burden.  The  politicians 
either  will  not,  or  cannot,  recognise  what  appears  to 
most  people  to  be  simple  and  elementary ;  and  if  they 
will  not  recognise  such  facts,  it  is  obviously  too  much 
to  expect  that  they  should  expound  and  drive  them 
home.  It  is  likewise  apparently  too  much  to  hope  that 
there  should  be  any  broadening  of  the  basis  of  indirect 
taxation,  so  that  more  people  should  pay  something, 
but  if  we  could  attain  such  a  result,  an  act  of  justice  o 
the  two  and  a  half  million  would  be  done,  if  in  doing  it 
some  of  their  burden  were  lifted.  A  common  delusion 
is  that  the  Income  Tax  is  a  tax  on  the  rich.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  it  is  a  tax  in  most  instances,  on  the  relatively  poor, 
but  unfortunately  the  poor  with  few  votes  and  no  trade 
unions.  Must  we  paraphrase  panem  et  circenses  into 
cinemas  and  football  matches,  and  stand  by  while  the 
best  in  the  country  are  thrown  to  the  lions  of  the  In¬ 
land  Revenue?  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Saturday  Review 
is  not  read  by  a  larger  number  of  the  more  intelligent 
proletarians.  E  M  cox. 

10  Gower  St.,  W.C.l 


who  watched  the  parade  for  an  hour,  saw  three  or  four 
French  flags,  but  not  one  Union  Jack.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  police  protection  of  the  Irish  republican 
emblem,  and  lookers  on,  in  raising  their  hats  to  the 
United  States  colours,  had  to  include  the  other  in  their 
salute. 

New  York  may  be  cursed  with  a  pro-German  Mayor, 
but  if  so,  who  is  responsible  for  the  curse?  The  Mayor 
was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  men  of  New  York,  and 
here  are  the  figures  of  the  election,  held  in  November, 
1917 — seven  months  after  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  : — 

Hylan  (the  present  Mayor) 

Hillquist  (Socialist) 

Mitchel  (anti-German)  ... 

Bennett  (anti-German)  ... 


113,728  votes 
5Ui76  ». 

66,748  ,, 

i3»230  .. 


the 


Total  ... 
anti-German 


candidates 


244,882  ,, 

received  79,978 


AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND. 

SIR, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  letter  from  my 
neighbour  in  Orange,  N.J.,  which  Mr.  Ralph  V. 
Woods  contributed  to  your  issue  of  April  2nd,  and 
would  like  to  add  a  little  to  the  information  it  contains. 

The  enraged  Americans  from  whom  the  1,000  New 
York  policemen  protected  the  pro-German  and  anti- 
British  meeting  were  mainly  members  of  the  American 
Legion — i.e.,  soldiers  who  had  fought  against  Ger¬ 
many,  some  of  them  having  been  wounded  or  gassed. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  a  whole,  they  did  not  object  to 
the  meeting  as  anti-British,  but  as  pro-German. 

Some  months  before  that  time  the  New  York  soldiers 
of  the  war  paraded  in  uniform  on  Fifth  Avenue,  many 
thousand  strong,  to  further  their  application  for  a 
bonus.  As  they  marched  in  review  order,  platoon  after 
platoon  was  headed  by  a  Sinn  Fein  flag  side,  by  side 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  writer  of  this  letter, 


Thus 
votes. 

Mr.  Hylan’ s  attitude  towards  Germany  has  not 
changed  since  the  election;  Mr.  Hillquist  was  at  least 
a  Pacifist;  and  Mr.  John  Purroy  Mitchel  (though  a 
grandson  of  the  Irish  John  Mitchel)  was  a  loyal  Ameri¬ 
can  and  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,  including  Great  Britain.  He  died  soon  after  the 
election,  a  hero  in  the  service  of  his  country.  New 
York  would  not  have  him  for  its  Mayor. 

A  common  saying  in  American  political  circles  is, 

“  As  New  York  (State)  goes,  so  goes  the  country.’’ 

UBIQUE. 

New  York,  April  14th. 

THE  TIMES,  THE  ARCHDEACON,  AND 
SHAKESPEARE. 

SIR, — On  the  27th  ult.,  I  was  one  of  the  very  large 
audience  of  the  British  Academy’s  Shakespeare  Lec¬ 
ture.  It  was  delivered  this  year  by  Mr.  John  Masefield, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  F.  G.  Kenyon  and  Lord 
Bryce,  and  manifestly  of  all  its  hearers,  was  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  Shakespeare, 
came  away  feeling  confident— good,  easy  man  that  I 
am — of  finding  a  verbatim  report  of  it  in  the  Times 
next  day,  particularly  as  that  journal  had  on  the  day  of 
the  lecture  devoted  two  entire  pages  of  reporting  space 
to  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Archdeacon  Wakeford. 
Next  morning  I  discovered  that  the  Shakespeare  Lec¬ 
ture  was  estimated  in  that  journal  at  the  value  of 
exactly  33  lines  and  a  word  and  a  half  !  So  much  for 
the  “  leading  journal  ’’  and  the  cultured  movement  of 
the  time  ! 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  MAN. 

A  “WHITE-HEADED”  BOY. 

SIR, — I  notice  that  your  correspondent  C.  seems 
rather  disturbed  by  the  description  of  “  white-headed’’ 
boy  applied  to  Clive  Newcome.  I  presume  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  Chap.  IV.  of  ‘  The  Newcomes,  where  Clive 
is  credited  with  “  white  hair,  and  bright  blue  eyes.’’ 
Thackeray  speaks  again  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book 
of  a  “  little  white-haired  gown-boy.”  The  phrase 
does  not  indicate,  I  think,  anything  of  the  “albino” 
type,  which  might  be  disagreeable,  but  simply  the  very 
light  hair  of  youth.  In  the  ‘  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ’  of 
Dickens,  Chapt.  25,  Little  Nell  and  her  grandfather 
have  arrived  at  the  poor  schoolmaster’s,  and  the 
former  sees  the  boys  come  in,  the  first  one  being  “  a 
small  white-headed  boy  with  a  sunburnt  face.  Later, 
“  another  white-headed  boy  came  straggling  in,  and 
after  him  a  red-headed  lad,  and  after  him  two  more 
with  white  heads.  .  .  ”  There  can  hardly,  I  think, 

have  been  four  albinos  in  the  class. 

The  use  of  “  udiite-headed  ”  as  above  goes  back  to 
Walter  Scott,  from  whom  Thackeray  may  have  taken 
it.  For  the  moment,  I  have  lost  the  reference.  But  I 
ami  fairly  sure  that  it  means  colour,  and  not  the  use 
of  “  white  boy  ”  for  “  favourite,”  which  also  occurs 
in  Scott,  and  has  been  traced  in  Ninth  Series,  Vol.  X. 
of  Notes  and  Queries. 

W.  H.  J. 
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SOURCE  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED. 

SIR, — Can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  the  following 
lines?  : — 

“  Then  the  great  God — master  of  every  trade, 

Told  them  of  tasks  performed  and  of  Edens  newly 
made, 

And  they  rose  to  their  feet,  as  he  passed  by, 
Gentlemen  unafraid.” 

I  have  looked  in  Kipling’s  verse,  and  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  lines.  They  seem  to  be  rather  in  his  style, 
and  perhaps  are  due  to  some  of  his  numerous  followers. 
Much  as  Kipling  appears  to  disgust  the  young  literary 
man  of  to-day,  he  has  had  a  greater  influence  on  cur¬ 
rent  English,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  than  any  living 
writer. 

M.  D. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EARTH. 

SIR, — It  may  appear  improbable,  but  there  are 
people  who  have  need  every  day  of  a  new  preoccupa¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  grave  question  of  the  time  that 
still  remains  for  the  earth  to  live  is  being  calculated 
by  scientific  men  in  Italy.  It  is  not  a  new  question. 
The  problem  has  gone  to  sleep  time  after  time,  pro¬ 
bably  because  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution. 

It  has  re-appeared  on  the  Italian  horizon  in  journals 
and  reviews.  An  astronomer  after  minute  calculations 
of  the  stars  in  the  heavens  has  concluded  as  follows. 
The  sun  will  grow  cold  gradually,  but  it  will  be  able  to 
give  heat  for  ten  thousand  centuries — that  is  for  one 
million  of  years  the  earth  will  receive  the  heat  neces¬ 
sary  to  function,  more  or  less  decently,  this  earth, 
with  its  beautiful  family  of  grass  and  of  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  man.  That  is  some  consolation  to  impover¬ 
ished,  controlled,  and  exasperated  humanity  during  an 
insensate  outburst  of  coal  strikes,  and  of  the  menace  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  “  direct  action.” 

After  the  million  years,  not  the  deluge,  but  good¬ 
night;  chaos  complete;  and  what  is  worse,  an  Icelandic 
temperature  of  cold  that  will  destroy  all  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  It  is  asked  by  more  than  the  wicked — is 
the  calculation  of  the  Italian  astronomer  accurate  and 
reliable?  The  reply  is  that  scientists,  like  doctors  at 
the  bedside  of  a  patient,  are  always  right.  In  any  case 
the  patient — alias  humanity — can  console  himself.  He 
has  one  million  of  years  for  reflection,  and  to  make  his 
last  will  and  testament. 

THOMAS  OGILVY. 


PERJURY  AND  THE  PRESS. 

SIR, — Your  comment  on  the  increase  of  perjury  in 
the  law-courts  is,  I  fear,  only  too  well  justified.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes  in  a  book 
which  records  a  long  experience  as  a  Court  Missionary. 

But  what  are  reasonable  people  to  do,  confronted 
with  our  modem  Press,  which  makes  heroines  of  per¬ 
jurers?  The  impudent  lying  of  Mrs.  Bamberger  led  to 
her  incarceration.  As  soon  as  she  comies  out,  the 
popular  press  makes  a  fuss  of  her,  her  costume,  her 
remarks  on  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  prison  dress, 
the  triumphal  meal  given  to  her  by  ber  friends,  etc. 
All  this  twaddling  glorification  of  such  a  woman  makes 
me  sick.  But  doubtless  it  is  read  eagerly  by  many, 
and  it  brings  more  coppers. 

“  Si  recte  possis,  si  non  quocunque  modo,  rem,” 
Horace’s  receipt  for  success  is  still  valid,  and  a  clergy¬ 
man  at  a  famous  lunch  prays  for  “  Alfred,”  the  Lord’s 
servant,  and  adds  a  fatuous  reference  to  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  who,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  never  concerned 
with  net  sales,  and  took  no  money  for  his  work.  It 
is  all  so  ridiculous  that  it  makes  one  laugh.  But  the 
laughter  has  a  note  of  bitterness  in  it  to  one  who  would 
not  care  to  advertise  the  Carmelite  prophets  with  the 
Stentorphone,  because  he  is  an  old-fashioned 
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THE  CRIME  OF  1917. 

Austria’s  Peace  Offer,  1916-1917.  Edited  by  C.  E. 
Manteyer.  With  an  introduction  by  Prince  Sixte 
de  Bourbon.  Constable  :  25s.  net. 

THE  Prince  Sixte  de  Bourbon,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  is  a  brother  of  Zita,  late  Empress  of 
Austria.  It  is  evident  from  this  authentic  and  very 
interesting  book  that  the  Emperor  Charles  and  his  wife 
both  trusted  and  loved  the  young  Prince.  The  Emperor 
no  sooner  succeeded  Francis  Joseph  in  1916  than  he 
determined,  if  possible,  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of 
the  Kaiser  William,  and  to  draw  Austria  out  of  a  war 
with  which  he  had  no  sympathy,  and  which  he  saw  was 
ruining  his  empire.  He  selected  his  brother-in-law  to 
be  the  instrument  of  making  a  separate  peace  in  1917 
betwen  Austria  and  the  Entente  Allies.  The  Prince 
Sixte  was  by  this  time  an  officer  in  the  French  Army, 
having  entered  the  war  as  a  Belgian  officer,  owing  to 
the  almost  incredible  refusal  of  the  French  Government 
to  allow  him  to  enlist  in  the  French  army.  He  was, 
however,  influential  enough  to  obtain  special  facilities 
for  visiting  his  relatives  in  Vienna,  where  he  went  twice 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  peace  negotiations.  The 
Emperor  Charles  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Prince,  of 
which  facsimiles  are  given  in  this  book,  authorising 
him  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  for  Austria  with  the 
Entente.  The  bases  of. this  peace  were  to  be  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  France’s  claim  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the 
evacuation  of  occupied  territory  in  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium,,  with  reparation  and  indemnities,  and  the  cession 
to  Italy  of  the  Trentino,  Trieste  being  left  over  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  with  the  wish  that  it  should  be  made  a  free 
port.  The  only  stipulation  which  the  young  Emperor 
made  for  himself  was  that  the  integrity  of  his  empire 
should  be  preserved,  and  that  he  should  be  protected 
by  the  Entente  from  the  possible  consequences  of  Ger¬ 
man  punishment.  These  letters  were  laid  before  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  England  in  the  first  six  months  of  1917. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  would  have  been 
the  result  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Emperor  Charles’ 
offer.  With  the  withdrawal  of  Austria  from  the  war, 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  would  also  have  disappeared  as 
combatants.  Germany  would  then  have  found  herself 
cut  off  from  the  supplies  of  corn  and  oil  from  Galicia 
and  Roumania,  and  would  have  been  left  to  fight.  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  alone  on  the  Western  front,  without 
lubricants  and  without  wheat.  The  political  results 
would  have  been  hardly  less  momentous.  The  Em¬ 
perors  of  Austria  and  of  Russia  would  have  been  saved  ; 
in  short,  east  of  Berlin  there  would  have  been  a  Europe 
to  deal  with.  It  is  impossible  that  Germany  could 
have  continued  the  fight  single-handed  against  France 
and  England  for  more  than  a  few  months.  Millions  of 
lives,  thousands  of  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  very 
principle  of  Government,  would  thus  have  been  saved. 

This  offer  of  peace,  having  been  duly  considered  by 
the  Governments  of  the  Entente,  was  rejected.  Surely 
the  future  historian  will  say  that  no  greater  crime  was 
committed  during  the  war.  Whose  fault  was  it? 
Prince  Sixte  came  to  London,  stayed  there  some  weeks, 
and  saw  the  Prime  Minister  several  times.  As  a  touch 
of  comedy  in  an  otherwise  sombre  and  tragical  mis¬ 
carriage,  the  Prince  records  that  having  called  one 
day  in  Downing  Street,  and  finding  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  engaged,  Mr.  Davies,  one  of  his  private  Secretaries, 
consoled  him  for  waiting  in  the  ante-room  by  giving 
him  a  cigar,  which  the  Prince  describes  as  "  moderately 
good.”  To  do  him,  justice,  Mr.  Lloyd  George. seemed 
to  be  really  keen  on  making  a  separate  peace  with  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  we  think  he  must  be  acquitted  of  blame  in 
this  matter.  The  personages  between  whom  the  re^- 
sponsibility  of  this  awful  blunder  must  be  divided  are 
M  Ribot,  the  French  Premier,  Baron  Sonnino,  the 
Italian  Premier,  and  Count  Czerin,  the  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  The  last-named  was  a 
coward,  and  terrified  by  Ludendorff ;  of  M.  Ribot  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  was  an  old  and  fumbling  pohti 
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cian,  whose  only  thought  was  to  keep  his  majority  in 
the  Chamber.  Baron  Sonnino,  whom  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  described  as  “  violent,  very  violent,”  must 
bear  the  chief  share  of  the  obliquy.  Sonnino  is  the  son 
of  an  Alexandrian  Jew  by  a  Scottish  mother,  and  the 
offspring  of  such  a  union  is  likely  to  be  a  hard  bar¬ 
gainer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sonnino  it  was  who 
vetoed  the  separate  peace  with  Austria,  because  the 
so-called  claims  of  Italy  were  not  satisfied  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  proposals,  and  those  claims  were  unconscionable, 
including  as  they  did  not  only  the  Trentino,  but  Trieste, 
Fiume,  the  Adriatic  Islands  and  Dalmatia,  besides  the 
Dodekanese,  and  a  large  slice  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  As 
Prince  Sixte  observed,  with  caustic  common  sense,  let 
Italy  take  with  her  armies  the  territories  which  she 
claims  !  But  it  was  just  before  Caparetto  that  these 
impossible  claims  were  pushed  by  Sonnino  upon  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  And  so  the  war  was  continued  for 
two  years  more.  Ribot  has  disappeared.  Sonnino 
has  disappeared.  The  three  Emperors  have  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  spring  of  subordination,  the  principle 
of  all  authority,  has  been  destroyed,  probably  for  a 
generation.  We  congratulate  the  Baron  Sonnino  in 
his  retirement  upon  the  results  of  his  diplomatic 
triumph. 

ITALIAN  PAINTERS. 

History  and  Methods  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Painting. 
Volume  IV.  By  James  Ward.  Chapman  &  Hall. 
15s.  net. 

O  many  Histories  of  Painting  by  artists  of  all 
countries,  especially  by  the  Italian  masters,  have 
been  written  that  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  any  fresh  works  on  the  subject.  Mr.  James 
Ward,  however,  states  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume 
that  his  aims  have  been  to  indicate  how  various  Schools 
of  Painting  mutually  influenced  each  other;  to  trace  the 
influence  of  individual  masters  upon  their  contem¬ 
poraries  and  their  own  pupils  and  followers;  and, 
further,  to  describe  the  various  methods  and  mediums 
adopted  by  some  of  the  more  important  Italian  masters 
in  the  execution  of  their  works.  This  he  has  done  in 
a  clear  and  concise  manner,  giving  a  description  of  the 
painters’  principal  works  and  methods.  There  may, 
perhaps,  be  too  much  of  a  tendency  amongst  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  art  critics  to  decry  the  judgment  of  eailier 
wi  iters  and  authorities.  Mr.  Ward  writes  : — 

“  In  the  representation  of  these  romantic  scenes, 
with  all  their  charm  of  rich  and  glowing  colour, 
Giorgione  ministered  to  the  public  taste  of  the  times. 
It  was  also  becoming  more  and  more  the  fashion 
among  the  wealthy  people  of  Venice  to  form  private 
picture  galleries  where  small  cabinet-sized  pictures 
could  be  hung,  together  with  portraits.  Conse¬ 
quently,  to  meet  the  growing  demand,  numerous 
artists  occupied  themselves  in  painting  small  port¬ 
able  pictures,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  Giorgion- 
esque  manner  and  spirit,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  majority  of  these  works  so 
closely  resembled  Giorgione’s  own,  that  for  centuries 
after  they  were  regarded  as  pictures  from  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  hand.  Most  of  these  works  have  now  been  re¬ 
jected,  though  many  are  beautiful  examples  of  Vene¬ 
tian  painting,  for  even  in  the  works  of  inferior  Vene¬ 
tian  artists  of  this  time  there  is  much  charm  and 
beauty.” 

He  may  be  right  to1  a  certain  degree,  but  after  all, 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  opinion.  He  is  also 
a  little  redundant  in  describing  pictures  of  which  illus¬ 
trations  are  given.  For  instance,  it  is  stated  that  ‘  The 
Tailor,’  by  Moroni,  in  the  National  Gallery,  “  stands 
behind  a  table  or  board,  a  slightly  bent  half  length 
figure,  his  face  three-quarters  to  the  right,  with  his 
shears  in  his  right  hand  and  a  piece  of  cloth  in  his  left.” 
This  is  quite  superfluous,  with  a  reproduction  of  the 
painting,  which  is  familiar  to  most  people,  before  the 
reader’s  eyes  on  the  opposite  page.  It  would  have 
been  more  useful  to  insert  the  sizes  of  the  original  pic¬ 
tures  beneath  the  illustrations.  Mr.  Ward,  out  of  his 
practical  knowledge,  has  supplied  some  valuable  notes 
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on  the  technical  methods  of  Venetian  Painting.  These 
are  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  book. 

The  present  volume  completes  the  writer’s  account 
of  Italian  art.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  from  the  previous  volume  of  Venetian  Painting 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  natural  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  people  doubtlessly  influenced  their  art. 
The  Florentine  painters  lived  in  a  city  with  shaded 
streets  and  brown  stone  houses,  surrounded  by  olive- 
covered  hills.  The  tone  of  their  works  was  subdued, 
and  executed  in  the  lustreless  process  of  tempera.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Venetians,  whose  waterways  re¬ 
flected  the  glory  of  the  sky,  were  accustomed  to  bright 
and  ever-varying  colour.  Their  artists  were  amongst 
the  first  in  Italy  to  use  oil  for  painting  in  the  manner 
discovered  by  the  Van  Eycks.  Their  works  had  a 
brilliance  in  colouring,  which  culminated  in  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  Titian. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  glory  of 
Venetian  painting  had  become  almost  extinguished. 
There  were  no  painters  of  note  in  the  seventeenth,  and 
only  a  slight  flicker  revived  in  the  eighteenth.  Tiepolo, 
Longhi,  Canaletto  and  Guardi  attempted  to  resuscitate 
it  without  avail.  The  succeeding  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  Veronese  painters,  of  whom  Antonio  Pisano  was 
the  most  distinguished.  They  are  followed  by  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  artists  of  Ferrara,  Bologna  and  other 
North  Italian  towns.  The  volume  concludes  with  the 
Eclectic  School  of  Bologna  and  the  decay  of  Italian 
art. 

SIR  WALTER. 

The  Intimate  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  By  Archibald 
Stalker.  Black.  10s.  6d.  net. 

IFE,  as  Mr.  Stalker  remarks,  is  more  than  books 
and  if  happiness  and  the  gift  of  imparting  it  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  count  for  anything  in 
the  verdict  of  posterity,  Walter  Scott  deserves  to  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived. 
A  hundred  inimitable  little  touches  show  his  charm  of 
manner,  his  infinite  understanding,  and  his  relish  for 
human  character.  On  this  side  Mr.  Stalker  does  full 
justice  to  his  subject,  and  has  secured  some  unfamiliar 
matter  which  adds  to  the  picture.  But  in  other  ways 
he  seems  to  rejoice  in  a  depreciation  which  we  find 
somewhat  astonishing.  “  It  ill  becomes  either  you  or 
me  to  compare  ourselves  with  Scott,”  said  Thackeray 
to  a  young  writer  who  excused  himself  for  some  literary 
laxity  by  saying  that  “  Sir  Walter  did  the  same.” 
“  We  should  take  off  our  hats  whenever  that  great 
and  good  man’s  name  is  mentioned  in  our  presence.” 
Mr.  Stalker  would  not  do  anything  so  silly.  He  rates 
Sir  Walter,  a  good  Conservative,  for  not  appreciating 
the  merits  of  the  nascent  trade  unions.  He  thinks 
that  “  his  soul  flamed  with  hatred  of  the  spiritual  im¬ 
pulses  of  his  day,”  and  that  he  was  “  altogether  at 
enmity  with  the  only  righteousness  of  his  age,  the 
spirit  of  Shelley  in  literature,  of  the  reforming  party  in 
politics.”  Of  course,  nowadays  the  Labour  party  and 
the  trade  unions  monopolise  the  gifts  of  righteousness 
and  spirituality,  as  the  Pharisees  did  once;  but  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  expect  that  fact  to  be  obvious  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  spirit  of  Shelley,  who  drove  his  first 
wife  to  suicide  and  was  not  content  with  any  mortal 
tie,  because  he  had  in  a  previous  existence  been  in  love 
with  Antigone,  may  have  been  about  perfect,  but  what 
Mr.  Stalker  does  not  seem  to  realise  is  that  in  Scott’s 
day  men  of  letters  in  different  political  camps  were 
bound  to  be  opponents.  He  might  have  discovered 
that  Scott  was  large-minded  enough  to  send  an 
anonvmous  contribution  for  the  relief  of  philosopher 
Godwin,  Shelley’s  father-in-law.  Mr.  Stalker’s  views 
on  literature  are  such  that  he  had  better  have  left  it 
alone.  Scott’s  idea  that  he  had  sooner  be  a  gentleman 
than  a  man  of  letters  annoys  him  : — 

“  It  was  this  carelessness  of  the  fame  that  he  had 
earned  that  enabled  him  in  Wordsworth’s  presence 
to  quote  Wordsworth  with  gusto,  while  Wordsworth 
also  quoted  Wordsworth  at  great  length  and  nobodv 
quoted  Scott,  and  Lockhart  boiled  with  rage.  For 
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Lockhart  held  literature  in  some  estimation,  and 
Scott’s  serenity  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  consid¬ 
ered  it  only  a  profitable  amusement.  His  spirit  re¬ 
posed  on  Abbotsford  and  on  his  acres.” 

Why  all  this  pother  over  a  simple  piece  of  under¬ 
standing-  on  Scott’s  part?  He  knew  that  Wordsworth 
only  cared  for  his  own  writing,  and  had  no  more  sense 
of  humour  than  a  solemn  donkey.  He  was  delicate- 
minded  enough  to  forget  his  own  success  and  flatter  a 
literary  brother.  Of  Scott’s  verse  we  read  that  “  his 
rhymes  were  very  vague.”  This  is  simply  not  true: 
they  are  as  good  as  anybody  else’s,  and  an  investiga¬ 
tion  we  have  made  at  random  in  four  of  his  poems 
shows  that  they  are  better  than  those  of  many  admired 
poets.  Scott  was  generally  a  careless  artist,  but  he 
could  be  among  the  greatest  writers  of  prose  when  he 
chose,  as  Mr.  Stalker  can  learn  from  Dr.  Saintsbury, 
late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  waste  of  time, 
however,  to  instruct  a  writer  who  calls  Boswell’s 
Johnson,  “  apart  from  some  too  meagre  details  of  our 
dearest  Oliver  .  .  .  rather  verbiage  for  the  book- 

wormi  than  the  substance  of  life.”  We  observe  that 
Messrs.  Black,  the  publishers  of  this  volume,  are  also 
the  owners  of  the  Authentic  Editions  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  They  should  get  a  man  who  knows  something 
about  style  and  literature  to  explain  that  these  books 
are  still  worth  reading.  It  will  be  all  the  better,  too, 
if  he  does  not  belong  to  the  race  of  superior  persons, 
and  can  reduce  his  condescension  and  political  preju¬ 
dices  to  reasonable  limits.  Archibald  Constable,  a 
publisher  with  ideas  far  beyond  his  time,  is  a  hero  with 
Mr.  Stalker;  but  the  account  of  him.  does  not  include 
Lockhart’s  damning  comment  that  he  “  hated  ac¬ 
counts,  and  systematically  refused,  during  the  most 
vigorous  years  of  his  life,  to  examine  or  sign  a  bal¬ 
ance-sheet.”  We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had 
*'  wit  and  humour  not  far  inferior  to  Sir  Walter’s 
own.”  This  is  one  of  the  conclusions  that  readers  may 
not  share  with  Mr.  Stalker,  any  more  than  his  fancy 
that  “  Sir  Walter  made  an  ungovernable  invalid.”  He 
fought  in  his  last  days  with  unreasonable  pertinacity 
against  his  growing  weakness,  just  as  Meredith 
would  walk  about,  when  he  could  not  walk  alone.  But 
all  the  evidence  of  Lockhart,  which  we  see  no  good 
grounds  for  disputing,  tends  to  show  that  he  main¬ 
tained  a  singular  care  and  thought  for  others  till  the 
end.  His  humour  was  the  overflow  of  a  deep  humanity 
which  we  do  not  easily  associate  with  malice.  His 
stern  rebukes  of  Lockhart’s  wild  satire,  which  Mr. 
Stalker  does  not  mention,  show  his  good  sense  and 
courage  in  attacking  an  intimate.  A  land-hunger 
which  to  a  modern  Radical  must  appear  ridiculous,  and 
an  excessive  trust  in  friends  whom  he  loved  for  their 
amusing  qualities  brought  him  down  to  ruin.  But  he 
lemained  one  of  the  finest  of  gentlemen — a  thing  that 
is  uncommon  among  men  of  letters,  and  that  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  modern  minds  find  it  difficult  to 
forgive.  What  Mr.  Stalker  thinks  of  him  we  know; 
but  what  he  would  have  thought  of  Mr.  Stalker  we 
can  only  speculate.  Finding  himself  praised  at  the 
expense  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  “  a  dull  set  of 
ranters  ”;  the  Restoration  writers,  who  “  could  not 
be  humorous  ”;  and  “  the  Miltons,  Popes,  Swifts, 
Fieldings,  Grays,  and  the  rest,”  who  were  “  dull  and 
heavy,”  Scott  might  have  used  strong  language. 
But  we  do  not  think  he  would  have  taken  the  trouble. 
He  knew  in  his  lifetime  Francis  Jeffrey  and  several 
other  conceited  people  who  wrere  not  good  judges  of 
literatuie.  And  he  knew  that  criticism  may  be  both 
just  and  generous.  He  was  generous  to  the  very  man 
whom  he  might  have  been  expected  to  depreciate.  Here 
are  George  Wyndham’s  words  concerning  him  and 
Byron : — 

“  What  a  man  !  Think  of  his  magnanimity.  He, 
of  all  men,  wrote  the  only  generous  criticism  on  the 
Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold  ( 1 8 1 6) ,  at  a  moment 
when  the  world,  for  reasons  good,  bad,  and  idiotic, 
united  to  crush  the  rival  who  had  eclipsed  his  poetic 
fame.  ” 


‘  HISTOIRE  COMIQUE.’ 

A  Mummer’s  Tale.  By  Anatole  France.  Translated 
by  Charles  E.  Roche.  Lane.  7s.  6d.  net. 

T  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  meet  a  translation  of  Anatole 
France,  which  preserves  for  us  not  only  his  thought 
in  its  entirety,  but  much  of  the  grace  and  concision  of 
his  satiric  expression.  A  translation  of  his  words  is 
never  an  easy  task,  and  more  than  one  of  Mr.  Roche’s 
predecessors  have,  not  unnaturally,  failed  in  an  under¬ 
taking  which  demands  as  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  byways  of  French  literary  life  as  with  the  re¬ 
sources  of  our  own  tongue.  The  ‘  Histoire  Comique  ' 
could  not  have  been  put  into  adequate  English  by  any¬ 
one  to  whom  the  coulisses  of  the  F rench  stage  were  not 
familiar  as  household  words.  We  do  not  expect  that 
our  readers  will  need  more  than  to  be  reminded  of  the 
part  Dr.  Trublet,  the  doctor  attached  to  the  Odeon, 
plays  in  this  story.  It  is  not  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  Anatole  France’s  tales,  but  for  its  length,  it  is  one 
of  the  best.  It  displays  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the 
topsy-turvy  world  of  the  stage,  of  its  ambitions,  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  idiosyncrasies,  insurpassable  as  it  is  true. 
We  congratulate  translator  and  publisher  on  a  fine 
book. 

HENRY  JAMES  AND  THE  AMERICAN  SCENE. 

The  Europeans.  By  Henry  James.  Macmillan. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HE  early  roman  ‘  The  Europeans,’  is  the  latest 
volume  in  the  new  edition  of  Henry  James  now- 
being  re-issued.  In  1878  the  author  modestly  called 
it  neither  a  novel  nor  a  story,  but  ‘‘a  sketch.”  Ac¬ 
cepting  the  definition,  we  may  call  it  a  singularly  com¬ 
plete  specimen  of  its  genre.  The  construction  is 

simple,  but  adequate,  the  “  atmosphere  ”  of  the 
country-house  outside  Boston  and  its  circle  is  as 
subtly  “  done  ”  as  anything  in  James’s  books,  and  the 
wit  of  the  talk  and  purity  of  the  style  are  calculated  to 
give  the  highest  delight.  The  author  was  only  in  his 
mid-thirties  when  he  wrote  his  book,  but  the  character¬ 
drawing  in  it  has  the  precision  and  sharpness  of  a 
master.  Mr.  Wentworth,  the  narrow’,  courteous,  kind, 
and  dignified  centre  of  the  comedy,  is  particularly  well- 
rendered.  Every  touch  helps  to  define  a  figure  which, 
on  the  cultured  (or,  if  we  may  say  so  with  all  respect, 
the  uncultured)  side  will  remind  some  readers  of 
James’s  portrait  of  Hawthorne.  The  figures  of  his 
two  daughters,  so  subtly  vet  clearly  differentiated;  of 
the  minister,  Mr.  Brand,  and  of  the  fascinating  Euro¬ 
peans,  Eugenia  and  her  brother  Felix,  are  no  less  ad¬ 
mirably  rendered;  while  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
story  never  wavers.  The  book  is  not  one  of  the  author’s 
best  known  in  this  country,  but  it  attracted  much  notice 
in  the  United  States  on  its  first  appearance,  and  its 
delineations  of  home  society  were  considerably  re¬ 
sented.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  how  or  why  the  story- 
should  have  been  thus  received.  As  it  stands  to-day, 
it  presents  a  picture  of  American  life  of  which,  we 
should  have  thought,  any  society  save  a  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  gold-sodden  one  would  have  been  proud. 
How  can  it  ever  have  been  offensive  to  any  American 
to  be  shown  two  Europeans  bringing  an  ideal  of  life  as 
Pleasure  into  a  circle  where  the  ideal  was  of  life  as 
Duty?  We  hazard’  the  opinion  that  Henry’  James 
wrote  this  charming  book  largely  out  of  a  great  ten¬ 
derness  for  his  own  country  and  people. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  JUBILEE  OF  THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL.— It  was 
in  this  column  that  attention  was  first  drawn,  several  months 
ago,  to  the  approach  of  the  anniversary  which  is  being  celebrated 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  this  afternoon.  The 
Royal  Choral  Society  is  not  quite  so  old,  but  the  dates  are 
near  enough  to  combine  the  two.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  choir 
conducted  for  so  many  years  by  Sir  Joseph  Barnby,  and  after 
him  by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  was  largely  formed  out  of  the 
choir  which  Gounod  collected  and  trained  at  Exeter  Hall  for  the 
four  choral  concerts  with  which  he  started  the  musical  history 
of  the  Albert  Hall  in  connection  with  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1872.  Gounod  not  having  proved  a  success  as  a  choral 
conductor,  still  less  as  a  compiler  of  artistic  programmes, 
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speedily  gave  way  to  Barnby,  who  brought  in  the  Novello  Choir 
he  had  been  directing  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  in  hts^  first  season 
(187-1)  gave  six  oratorio  concerts  which  remain  a  record  to 
this  day,  seeing  that  five  of  them  took  place  in  Holy  Week  and 
included,  in  addition  to  Handel’s  ‘  Messiah,’  no  fewer  than  four 
consecutive  performances  of  Bach’s  St.  Matthew  Passion.  In 
the  following  year  came  a  remarkable  series  of  nightly  concerts 
carried  on  for  several  weeks  by  the  firm  of  Novello,  which 
earned  a  great  reputation  for  the  hall  ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  access  at  that  time,  did  not  draw  sufficiently  large  audiences 
to  make  the  undertaking  worth  while.  It  was  a  heavy  loss 
relieved  by  notable  artistic  success.  The  season  culminated  with 
the  first  performance  in  this  country  of  Verdi’s  ‘  Requiem 
(May,  1875),  under  the  composer. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  huge  building  at  South  Kensington  has 
not  fulfilled  the  various  objects  which  its  original  designer,  the 
Prince  Consort,  had  in  view,  when  he  suggested  his  scheme 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  They  carried 
out  the  task  of  construction  generously  and  well,  though  nothing 
on  earth  could  lend  real  beauty  to  Colonel  Scott’s  plan  for  a 
roofed  coliseum  in  red  brick  and  terra  cotta.  But  one  after 
another  the  experiments  for  the  ‘  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,’  the  exhibitions,  the  picture-shows,  etc.,  ended  in  dis¬ 
appointing  failure — everything,  in  short,  but  music,  which,  with¬ 
out  proving  an  adequate  source  of  income,  at  least  attracted  the 
largest  numbers  and  evoked  the  praise  due  to  magnificent  choral 
performances,  organ  recitals,  and  ultimately  good  Sunday  con¬ 
certs.  These,  of  course,  were  precisely  the  things  for  which  the 
Albert  Hall  was  best  adapted  until  the  supplemental  Royal 
Charter  granted  an  extension  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  could 
be  used,  and  (under  the  present  manager,  Mr.  Hilton  Carter, 
who  followed  Wentworth  Cole  in  1901)  the  place  entered  upon 
the  profitable  era  of  bazaars,  fancy-dress  balls,  tournaments, 
meetings,  congresses,  celebrations,  and  last  but  not  least,  boxing 
matches.  Without  attractions  such  as  these  it  could  never  have 
come  near  paying  its  way,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  annual  levy 
of  £2  to  which  the  seatholders  object.  In  a  sense,  the  art  of 
dancing  and  the  “  noble  art  of  self-defence  ”  have  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  “  divine  art,”  which,  as  experience  has  proved, 
could  not  possibly  have  supported  this  expensive  concert  hall 
without  outside  help.  But  when  all  has  been  said  the  Albert 
Hall  remains  the  noblest  concert-room  in  the  world,  and  the 
only  worthy  home  for  choral  music  on  a  grand  scale,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

‘  THE  WRECKERS  ’  AND  THE  ‘  HEBRIDEAN  ’  SYM¬ 
PHONY. — The  25th  season  of  the  Saturday  Concerts  at  Queen’s 
Hall  ended  with  a  programme  that  included  two  very  solid  pieces 
of  native  music.  Between  them  they  spanned  the  whole  longitude 
of  our  sea-girt  isles  from  Cornwal  to  the  Hebrides  ;  the  former 
resting  upon  the  long  love  duet  from  Dr.  Ethel  Smyth’s  opera, 

•  The  Wreckers,’  while  the  latter  touched  far  north  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Granville  Bantock’s  so-called  ‘  Hebridean  ’  symphony— 
surely  a  misnomer  for  what  is  a  typical  example  of  the  much- 
abused  term  “  symphonic  poem.”  Each  in  turn  was  conducted 
by  its  composer,  which  may  have  been  a  gain  in  some  respects, 
but  certainly  not  in  all  ;  for  neither  seemed  to  think  of  sparing 
the  ears  of  the  audience  when  blaring  brass  and  double  fortis¬ 
simos  came  along,  as  they  did  for  a  good  deal  of  the  time, 
especially  in  Professor  Bantock’s  work,  which  is  largely  devoted 
to  the  realistic  portrayal  of  a  terrific  sea-fight  between  the 
Vikings  and  the  Hebrideans.  The  din  was  almost  beyond  bear¬ 
ing.  We  counted  over  a  hundred  reiterations  of  one  trumpet- 
blast  on  three  high  notes  and  then  stuck  our  fingers  in  our  ears 
in  sheer  despair  until  the  trumpet  player  had  lowered  his  instru¬ 
ment  from  his  lips.  Happily  the  reposeful  calm  and  melodic 
beauty  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  piece  atoned  in  some 
measure  for  this  long  assault.  Otherwise  the  composition  con¬ 
tains  much  that  is  original,  clever,  and  masterful  in  orchestral 
technique.  Dr.  Smyth’s  opera  was  done  years  ago  at  Covent 
Garden  and  scarcely  appreciated  then  at  its  true  value.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  very  dramatic  and  effective  music,  of  which  this 
love  duet  from  the  second  act  comprises  some  of  the  finest 
moments,  but,  after  making  full  allowance  for  the  energy  and 
earnestness  of  the  singers,  Miss  Rosina  Buckman  and  Mr.  John 
Coates,  it  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  this  sort  of  concert 
rendering  gave  the  excerpt  a  fair  chance.  Besides,  the  eye 
suffers  as  well  as  the  ear,  when  the  supposed  lovers  are  making 
a  mistaken  attempt  to  act  their  parts  on  the  platform,  and  the 
composer,  perched  high  upon  a  lofty  rostrum,  directs  the 
orchestra  by  figuratively  prodding  it  with  her  baton.  A  welcome 
change  from  all  this  movement  and  agitation  came  later  in  the 
afternoon,  when  Miss  Myra  Hess  played  the  Schumann  concerto, 
Sir  Henry  Wood  conducting.  Here  we  had  from  a  consummate 
mistress  of  her  art  the  highest  form  of  mental  and  spiritual 
achievement  coupled  with  the  smallest  amount  of  physical  effort. 


Aubry  on  Conrad  is  the  fine  romantic  manner,  but,  like  the 
farmer’s  champagne,  does  not  get  us  any  “  forrader..  Mr. 
Cyril  Falls  is  properly  appreciative  of  Henri  de  Regnier  and 
appreciation  in  its  exact  sense  often  implies  a  little  of  wliat  is 
commonly  thought  of  as  depreciation.  For  our  part,  though  we 
do  not  think  either  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  or  ‘  La  Chartreuse 
de  Parme  ’  to  be  great  books  of  the  world,  we  should  hesitate 
to  put  M.  de  Regnier’s  work  beside  them  except  as  derivative. 

Sir  Home  Gordon  is  pessimistic  about  ‘  Cricket  Problems  of 
To-day,’  though  he  opts  for  “  optimism  in  the  future.” 

BLACKWOOD’S  opens  with  an  article,  obviously  by  an 
amateur,  which  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  writing  we  have 
met  with  for  years — simple,  effective,  convincing.  It  is  called 
*  Experiences  of  an  Officer’s  Wife  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  calculated, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  drive  into  the  English  mind  the  true  state 
of  affairs  in  that  country.  Gen.  Younghusband  describes  in 
‘  The  Regimental  Durbar  ’  the  inner  life  of  a  native  regiment 
in  India,  and  the  way  in  which  its  commander  influences  the 
spirit  of  his  men.  Mr.  Hannay  tells  the  story  of  a  ship,  ‘  The 
Malice  Scourge  ’  of  1595.  1  Musings  without  Method  are  this 

month  prompted  by  Brazil  and  the  negro  problem  throughout 
America,  while  the  continued  fiction  is  as  good  as  ever,  and 
Mrs.  Pepys  supplies  a  side-note  to  the  Diary  of  her  husband. 

THE  LONDON  MERCURY  urges  Lord  Crawford  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  his  office  as  First  Commissioner  of  Works  so 
as  to  make  it  a  Ministry  of  the  Fine  Arts— thinking  that  he 
would  meet  no  opposition  from  other  departments.  But  the 
moment  he  wanted  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  the  other  offices 
would  suddenly  develop  a  burning  zeal  to  keep  him  out  of  it. 
The  poetry  is  by  Mr.  Robert  Nichol,  Mr.  J.  Turner,  and  others 

_ rather  quelconque.  Miss  Katherine  Mansfield  has  a  dismal 

transcript  of  inefficiency.  Mr.  Shaw  gives  the  substance  of  his 
address  at  the  Tolstoy  celebration,  with  much  elaboration  of  the 
modern  attitude  towards  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  a  good  deal 
of  exaggeration  as  to  the  effect  of  Tolstoys  methods.  Mi. 
Williams  reprints  some  very  good  folk-songs  collected  in  various 
ways,  and  writes  about  them  pleasantly.  The  air  of  one  of  them 
is  reproduced.  Mrs.  Campbell  insists  that  ‘  Troilus  and  Cressida 
has  its  good  points,  and  proceeds  to  make  them  evident.  Cressida 
is  the  villain  of  the  piece,  Pandarus  is  of  the  family  of  Polonius, 
Troilus  a  youthful  hero  of  the  true  metal,  but  hardly  come  to 
his  years,  and  Ulysses  is  the  third  leading  character  of  the  play. 
The  paper  is  quite  well  done  and  was  worth  doing.  Mr.  Norman 
Douglas  is  moved  by  Mr.  Doughty’s  book  on  Arabia  to  com¬ 
pare  the  impressions  it  leaves  with  those  made  by  other  travellers, 
and  even  to  absorb  some  of  its  author’s  style.  Hermann  Bahi 
writes  on  Goethe  in  modern  Germany,  and  Mario  Prag  on 
Papini.  The  chronicles  of  the  drama,  arts,  music,  fiction,  etc., 
are  efficient  without  ceasing  to  be  dull.  The  classics  are  treated 
lightly,  but  respectfully,  in  the  persons  of  their  modern  inter¬ 
preters — the  temptation  of  dealing  with  Mr.  Wells,  even,  being 
kept  strictly  within  bounds.  Politics  and  Philosophy  are  also 
treated  with  humour  and  critical  judgment. 

CORNH1LL  contains  the  first  part  of  the  correspondence 
between  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Thomas  Spedding,  written  between 
18-18  and  1870.  Judge  Parry  has  been  collecting  notes  on  golf. 
He  has  missed  some  of  the  material  in  Scott,  which  can  be 
found  in  an  old  article  in  the  1  Scottish  Historical  Review 
Mrs.  MacCunn  gives  us  a  good  account  of  ‘  The  Poetry  of 
Charles  P6guy  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  ’  on  the  sympathetic 
subject  of  cats,  and  inclines  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to 
his  question,  “  Do  Cats  Think?  ”  Mr.  Blennerhassett  cone  udes 
his  Russian  story  with  the  triumphant  death  of  his  perplexed 
village  priest. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW  gives  us  in  ‘  Passing  the 
Sponge  ’  some  idea  of  how  an  educated  Russian  liberal,  a  friend 
of  England,  looks  upon  our  national  policy.  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne  gives  the  history  of  1  Shakespeare  in  Scotland  with 
some  particularity,  and  Col.  Forster  examines  Mr.  Solomons 
statements  as  to  German  camouflage  in  the  light  of  personal 
experience.  Sir  Evelyn  Grant-Duff  is  excited  over  The  Paris 
Commune,’  but  the  chief  interest  of  the  number  for  the  general 
public  will  be  found  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Parke’s  ‘  Lawn  Tennis— 


MAGAZINES 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY,  besides  its  usual  store  of  good 
economic  and  political  articles,  has  an  unusually  long  list  of 
papers  of  general  interest.  “  Paravane  ”  opens  the  number 
with  an  account  of  the  doings  of  our  Fleet  in  the  Baltic  after 
the  end  of  the  war  ;  Dr.  Hagberg  Wright  gives  an  account  of 
the  life  and  teaching  of  the  great  teacher  of  anarchism  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  Bakonnine,  and  emphasises  the  distinction 
between  the  Russian  idealist  and  his  rival  prophet,  the  German 
Jew,  Marx.  Mrs.  Stopes  writes  on  ‘  The  Heirs  of  Shakespeare’s 
Invention,  ’  in  which  she  has  much  of  value  to  say  as  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  method  of  work  and  treatment  of  his  sources.  M.  Jean- 


When  your  Child  reaches  21 

The  “  British  Dominions  ”  have  devised  a  special  series  of 
Deferred  Assurances  for  Children  affording,  among  other  advan¬ 
tages.  the  payment  of  a  substantial  amount  in  cash  when 
child  attains  age  21.  By  taking  out  a  policy  when  your  child 
is  young  you  secure  the  privilege  of  lower  premium  rates, 
and,  moreover,  by  the  payment  of  a  moderate  additional  pre¬ 
mium  vou  can  provide  for  the  cessation  of  premium  payments 
in  the  event  of  your  death,  but  still  ensure  your  child  receiv¬ 
ing  full  benefit  of  the  policy  on  attaining  age  21. 

Full  particulars  are  given  in  a  Prospectus,  which 
wVl  be  sent  free  on  request  to  the  Life  Department. 

’STA R£>, 


32  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 

Head  Office  :  Royal  Exchange  Avenue,  London,  t  b.i 

ASSETS  EXCEED  £19,000,000 
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Practical  Hints  on  Stroke  Production,’  with  eight  illustrations, 
which  should  lead  to  much  improvement  in  those  who  will  follow 
out  the  author’s  instructions. 

LA  REVUE  DE  GENEVE  has  a  futurist  study  of  machinery 
by  M.  Faure,  which  would  have  been  much  improved  if  he  had 
ever  read  Butler’s  ‘  Erewhon.’  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  reads  rather 
strangely  in  French  dress  (translated  by  M.  Lanoire)  in  ‘  Jock 
a  la  grace  de  Dieu.  “  Belladonna  ”  is  a  curious  translation 
for  the  Red  Barn  in  which  Maria  Martin  is  a  principal  part. 
M.  de  Miomandre  gives  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  childish  dis¬ 
plays  of  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith,  while  M.  Hellmut  von  Gerlach 
desciibes  the  feelings  of  a  German  who  knew  something  of 
France  and  England  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Mr.  Shanks 
contributes  a  survey  of  English  critics  and  novelists  from  his 
peculiar  standpoint,  which  excludes  everyone  but  the  members 
of  his  own  little  Bethel.  M.  de  Carvalho  has  an  illuminating 
account  of  the  novelists  of  Brazil,  and  M.  Stavnik  writes  on 
The  Road  to  Moscow  ’  for  the  Tchechoslovaks.  An  excellent 
number. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

.MESSRS,  SOTHEBY  are  selling  next  week  a  collection 
including  a  fine  copy  of  Chapman’s  Iliad  (1612),  a  large 
number  of  early  printed  and  sixteenth  century  books  from  Italian 
presses,  some  of  them  of  the  greatest  rarity,  some  fine  illustrated 
books  on  costume,  and  a  large  number  of  bindings.  Two  im¬ 
portant  sales  are  announced.  The  famous  Fenay  Hall  library  of 
the  late  Sir  J.  A.  Brooke  on  May  2Sth-June  3,  and  another 
selection  of  fine  manuscripts  and  books  from  Mr.  Yates  Thomp¬ 
son’s  collection  on  June  22nd.  Illustrated  copies  of  both  sales 
may  be  purchased. 

THE  EDINBURGH  has  two  papers  on  naval  subjects  by 
Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  and  Mr.  Colbeck,  the  latter  examin¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  submarine  on  future  naval  construction,  and 
rather  discounting  it.  Sir  F-  Lugard  discusses  the  Colour  problem 
fi  om  the  black  point  of  view,  Col.  Young  speaks  unfavourably 
of  the  Indian  artificer  as  a  workman.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil 
describes  the  new  difficulties  of  the  country-side,  and  Dr.  North- 
cott  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  importance  of  Sociology  as  a  recognised 
branch  of  study.  Lord  Ernie  describes  the  present  position  of 

Adult  Education,’  which  seems  to  be  reviving  in  the  Midlands. 
Mr.  Frank  Rutter  writes  at  length  on  ‘  Extremes  of  Modern 
Painting  1870-1920  ’  in  an  informative  way.  His  article  contains 
many  first-hand  accounts  of  the  painters  and  their  theories. 
Asclepiades  of  Samos  is  the  subject  of  the  only  purely  literary 
article.  Mr.  F.  A.  Wright  gives  us  some  lively  translations  of 
one  of  the  most  charming  writers  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  but 
what  does  he  mean  by  talking  of  the  “  Latin  slang  ”  of  the 

Rake’s  Progress,’  on  the  strength  of  one  word  “  Pax  ”  in  a 
defective  text? 

BUND  :  A  STORY  OF  THESE  TIMES,  by  Ernest  Poole 
(Macmillan,  8s.  6d.  net),  is  a  story  of  the  generation  of 
Americans  who  came  into  the  war  with  ties  linking  them  to  both 
combatants.  Mr.  Poole  has  a  special  knowledge  of  Russia,  and 
here  he  makes  good  use  of  it  to  describe  the  way  i>n  which  the 
revolution  was  received  among  the  peasants.  '  The  two  interests, 
American  and  Russian,  make  it  a  book  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  narrator,  an  American  journalist  of  good  standing,  is 
drawn  into  the  war  and  loses  his  sight  by  a  shell  splinter  almost 
at  the  last  moment  before  the  Armistice,  using  his  enforced 
retirement  to  survey  his  past  life.  It  is  well  written,  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  importance  to  anyone  who  would  study  the  spirit  of 
America.  r 
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DISTRESSED  GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID  ASSOCIATION 

(  Under  Royal  Patronage  ) 
are  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  FUNDS 

to  enable  the  Committee  to  continue  the  small 
weekly  grants  to  destitute  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
most  of  whom  are  aged  and  infirm,  and  to  meet 
further  calls  for  assistance. 

We  Earnestly  Appeal  for  Help. 

Cheques  (crossed  Cox  &  Co.)  to  Chairman, 
Admiral  Hon.  Sir  E.  R.  FREMANTLE,  G.C.B., 
or  Secretary,  Miss  C.  M.  FINN. 

75,  Brook-Green,  London,  W.6. 


The  Tobacco  that 
inspired  Barrie. 

CRAVEN 

has  been  the  first 
choice  of  pipe-smokers 
the  world  over  since 
the  sixties  —  it  has 
for  sixty  years  stood 
as  the  standard  of 
Tobacco  goodness. 


Sold  in  Ordinary  and  Broad  Cut,  2  ozs.,  2/5  ;  4  ozs.,  4/10. 


Craven 

MIXTURE 


Also  in  the  famous  Baron 
Cartridges  which  fill  a  pipe 
instantly  with  every  shred 
of  tobacco  standing  up¬ 
right  in  bowl  for  perfect 
drawing  and  burning. 


CARRERAS.  LTD..  ARCADIA  WORK'S.  LONDON.  E.C. 


THE 

STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established  1825.  Incorporated  1910. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year 

ending  15th  November,  1920,  with  results  of  the  18th  Quinquennial 
Investigation  : — 

Declaration  of  Bonus. — The  Directors  have  declared  a  Rever¬ 
sionary  Bonus  for  the  Quinquennium  1915-1920  in  respect  of  all 
Ordinary  Participating  Policies  existing  on  the  15th  November, 
1920,  on  which  all  premiums  to  date  have  been  paid  at  the  rates 
shown  in  the  following  Table  : — 

QUINQUENNIUM  1915-1920. 


Full  Years  in 
Force 

One  to 
Five 

Six 

Sev«n 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten  or 
more 

Rate  of  Bonus 
per  cent  per 
annum  for  the 
Quinquennium 

20/- 

24/- 

28/- 

32/- 

36/- 

40/- 

The  rate  of  Bonus  is  a  varying  one  on  this  occasion  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  the  regulation  made  by  the  Directors  in  1916  that 
all  Policies  on  the  Ordinary  Participating  scale  on  15th  November, 
1920,  should  share  in  any  Divisible  Surplus  which  may  then  be 
distributed  in  respect  of  each  year’s  premium  due  and  paid  after 
15th  November,  1919. 

For  all  Ordinary  Participating  Endowment  Assurances  which 
become  claims  by  maturity  on  or  before  15th  November,  1923,  the 
Directors  have  fixed  the  rate  of  Intermediate  Bonus  at  30/-  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  each  full  year’s  premium  due  and  paid  after 
15th  November,  1920. 

Triennial  Investigations. — In  the  past  Investigations  have  been 
held  at  intervals  of  five  years.  The  large  amount  of  labour  atten¬ 
dant  on  an  Actuarial  Valuation  has  been  the  chief  reason  against 
adopting  a  shorter  term  than  five  years  for  the  Investigation 
period.  Modern  methods,  however,  have  largely  overcome  the 
difficulties,  and  the  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
in  future  Investigations  will  be  held  Triennially,  the  next  In¬ 
vestigation  taking  place  as  at  the  15th  November,  1923. 

The  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company 

EDINBURGH— 3  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

LONDON— 83  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C.  4. 

WEST  END  OFFICE— 15a  PALL  MALL,  S.W.1. 

DUBLIN— 59  DAWSDN  STREET. 
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AST  year  the  Lord  Chancellor  did  a  considerable 
amount  of  cruising  in  the  Solent,  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  being  accompanied  by  Lord  Reading.  He  has 
now  decided  to  go  in  for  racing,  and  is  having  a  six- 
metre  boat  built  to  compete  in  the  eliminating  trials  for 
selecting  a  defender  of  the  new  cup,  for  which  four 
American  yachts  have  challenged  this  year.  Lord 
Birkenhead  has  little  experience  of  racing,  but  he  has 
chosen  one  of  the  best  crews  in  the  Solent,  one  which, 
with  Captain  Dixon,  won  most  of  the  prizes  in  pre-war 
days.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  he  may  be 
among  the  selected  four  to  defend  the  cup.  Another 
well-known  man  who  has  taken  a  renewed  interest  in 
yachting  is  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  who  will 
cruise  this  year  on  the  South  Coast.  Colonel  Seeley 
also  has  built  a  new  boat,  and  will  race  in  the  Solent 
throughout  July  and  August. 

Nothing  fell  out  at  Newmarket  last  week  as  had 
been  anticipated,  not  the  first  or  second  time  in  Turf 
history  that  a  similar  state  of  things  has  prevailed.  It 
appeared  that  the  clever  people  connected  with 
Humorist  had  made  a  mistake  as  to  his  ability  to 
stay.  No  doubt  was  felt  before  the  race  on  this  head, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  very  little  now  remains  that 
the  presumption  was  wrong.  Except  Humorist  and 
Granely  none  of  the  26  runners  was  really  “  expected,” 
for  though  Monarch  stood  at  a  comparatively  short 
price,  the  evident  anxiety  of  the  bookmakers  to  bet 
against  him  was  significant.  Manton  is  not  a  betting 
stable;  the  trainer,  Alec  Taylor,  could  have  no  object 
in  creating  any  false  impression  regarding  the  capacity 
of  the  two  colts  in  his  charge.  Not  a  little  suprise,  it 
may  be  suspected,  was  mingled  with  his  satisfaction 
when  they  ran  first  and  second,  Lord  Astor’s  Craig  an 
Eran  beating  the  crudely-named  Lemonora  by  three 
parts  of  a  length.  Craig  an  Eran  has  been  installed 
favourite  for  the  Derby  at  the  inadequate  odds  of  7  to 
2.  It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  he  will  beat  those 
who  finished  behind  him  in  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas, 
unless  additional  fitness  helps  the  backward  Alan 
Breck ;  but  unless  Leighton  is  vastly  overestimated  by 
those  connected  with  him.  he  must  be  a  source  of 
extreme  danger. 

As  with  the  Two  Thousand,  so  with  the  One 
Thousand.  Newmarket  had  made  up  its  mind  that 
Barrulet  could  not  be  beaten,  that  Lord  Durham,  who 
in  the  course  of  his  long  connection  with  the  Turf  has 
never  won  a  classic  race,  would  do  so  at  last  by  the 
aid  of  this  beautiful  filly.  The  great  questions  always 
are  whether  a  three-year-old  has  retained  its  two-year- 
old  form,  and  whether  it  can  stay,  fillies  being  more 
apt  to  deteriorate  than  colts.  Barrulet,  however,  had 
won  trials  which  appeared  to  settle  these  points  satis¬ 
factorily.  She  was  made  a  strong  favourite  for  her 
race,  as  Humorist  had  been  for  his,  and  her  running 
conveyed  the  impression  that  six  furlongs  was  about 
his  limit,  as  his  running  had  suggested  that  he  could 
last  little  further.  Her  performance  must  be  set  down 
as  unaccountably  bad,  and  that  of  Mr.  Walter 
Raphael’s  Bettina  as  unaccountably  good,  for  the 
owner  of  the  latter,  who  won  easily  by  a  length  and 
a  half,  started  her  without  the  least  anticipation  of 
her  success,  imagining  that  she  would  tire  when  she 
had  gone  not  much  more  than  half  way.  There  are 
experts  who  maintain  that,  as  a  rule,  trials  are  more 
trustworthy  than  races  as  affording  guides  to  what 
will  happen,  and  plausible  reasons  are  advanced  in 
support  of  this  view.  But  for  the  Two  Thousand  and 
One  Thousand  Guineas  all  the  trials  seem  to  have  led 
to  false  conclusions. 

We  learn  with  regret  that  J.  W.  Hearne  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  sound  to  take  cricket  seriously.  Otherwise 
the  choice  of  players  for  the  first  test  match  is  likely 
to  be  of  a  conservative  order,  approximating  pretty 
nearly  to  the  team  which  went  out  to  Australia,  as 
there  will  not  have  been  time  for  new  choices  to  estab¬ 


lish  a  reputation.  Later,  however,  we  expect  to  see 
an  infusion  of  younger  players  in  the  national  team, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Jupp  and  other  promising 
performers  have,  as  we  write,  been  prevented  by  the 
weather  from  trying  their  mettle  against  the  Aus¬ 
tralians.  The  cricket  season  will  be  unusually  interesting 
this  year  owing  to  the  tour  of  the  Australian  team.  At 
Leicester  on  Monday  this  XI  rounded  off  the  huge 
advantage  gained  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  winning 
by  an  innings  and  152  runs.  Mr.  Bardsley  and  Mr. 
Macartney  compiled  centuries,  and  for  the  losers,  Mr. 
Sharp,  the  old  Reptonian,  made  a  plucky  56  not  out 
in  the  second  innings.  The  Australian  fast  bowling  is 
dangerous  in  two  senses.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  many  county  teams  will  avert  an  innings  defeat, 
and  how  many  will  achieve  a  victory,  in  the  ensuing 
series  of  matches.  The  Australians  have  a  very  full 
fixture  card. 

Arthur  Mold,  who  died  at  the  end  of  last  week  at  his 
native  place  near  Banbury,  was  from  1889,  when  he 
joined  the  Lancashire  team,  famous  as  a  fast  bowler  for 
several  years.  His  success  was  consistent  till  1901, 
when  he  was  no-balled  for  throwing.  He  bowled  as 
fast  as  any  of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  only  took  a 
short  and  apparently  casual  course  up  to  the  wicket. 
It  is  worth  while  to  observe  this,  as  fast  bowlers  nowa¬ 
days  seem  to  think  it  essential  to  take  an  immense  run 
before  delivering  the  ball.  Some  of  this  habit  seems 
to  us  useless  exhaustion,  especially  as  the  strain  upon 
a  fast  bowler  is  in  any  case  great.  Mold,  be  it  noted, 
lasted  at  his  best  longer  than  most  of  his  competitors, 
taking  his  hundred  wickets  season  after  season. 

~  In  the  final  of  a  recent  lawn  tennis  tournament  on 
the  Riviera,  Mdlle.  Lenglen  refused  to  finish  the  match 
because  she  was  dissatisfied  with  a  decision  of  the 
umpire.  This  habit  of  retiring  “  hurt  ”  is  all  very 
well  in  the  boudoir  (Fr.,  bonder,  to  pout,  to  be  sulky), 
but  is  out  of  place  in  an  athlete.  (“  Contender  for 
victory  in  feats  of  strength ;  one  robust  or  vigorous  in 
body  or  mind.” — Chambers’s  Et.  Eng.  Die.).  Coming 
from  the  lady  lawn-tennis  champion  of  the  world,  it  is 
both  miserably  unsporting  and  a  miserable  example 
to  others.  The  petting  and  coquetting  which  any 
prominent  young  woman  nowadays  receives  from  the 
picture  press  and  elsewhere  make  her  liable  to  con¬ 
sider  herself  “  somebody  ”  and  give  herself  airs;  but 
a  champion  sportswoman  should  be  above  that  kind 
of  spoiling. 

The  draw  between  the  British  Isles  and  Spain  for  the 
Davis  Lawn  Tennis  Cup  is  to  be  played  in  England  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  on  hard  courts.  Major  Kings- 
cote  and  Messrs.  W.  C.  Crawley,  R.  Lyoett  and  Max 
YVoosnam  have  been  selected  to  represent  this  country. 
We  are  glad  to  notice  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Crawley, 
whose  play  was  so  good  in  the  recent  hard  courts  tour¬ 
nament.  The  tie  between  France  and  India  is  to  be 
played  in  France,  and  that  between  Canada  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  Canada.  All  the  rest  will  take  place  in 
America. 

In  considering  further  the  chess  match  between 
Senor  Capablanca  and  Dr.  Lasker,  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  they  confined  themselves  to  two  open¬ 
ings,  the  Queen’s  Pawn  Gambit  and  the  Ruy  Lopez. 
This  is  surely  not  for  the  good  of  the  game.  In 
matches  at  draughts  the  two  first  moves  are,  we 
believe,  arbitrarily  determined  for  the  players,  who 
are  thus  prevented  from  choosing  an  opening  which 
they  have  specially  studied.  We  should  like  to  see 
in  chess  an  arrangement  by  which  the  players  were 
not  allowed  to  use  the  same  opening  twice,  until  others 
generally  admitted  to  give  no  material  advantage  either 
to  the  first  or  second  player  had  been  adopted.  Doubt¬ 
less  Senor  Capablanca  would  be  equally  resourceful, 
if  he  played  the  Vienna  opening  or  the  Scotch  game ; 
and  we  suggest  that  in  future  masters  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  show  their  versatility  in  this  way,  instead  of 
cultivating  specialism  and  encouraging  monotony. 
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Spring  Literary  Supplement 

will  be  published  next  week 

Principal  contents  : 

SHAKESPEARE’S  PRINTERS 

By  B.  H.  Newdigate. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  ART 

By  our  Art  Critic. 

THE  BOOK  MARKET 

By  a  Publisher. 

THE  BEST  SPRING  BOOKS 

Etc.,  etc. 

6d. 

NEWSAGENTS 

SATURDAY 


FROM  ALL 

ON 


BOOKS,  Etc. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Belloc’s  Book  of 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  1913,  10s.  6d.  ;  Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3  vols.,  25s.  ;  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  Select  Works,  8  vols.,  £2  2s.  od.  ;  Debrett’s  Peerage  1915, 
as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  ;  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  ‘  London,’  10  vols., 
,£12  12s.  od.  ;  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols., 
.£25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  (Traill’s  Social 
England),  profusely  illus.,  6  vols.,  handsome  set,  half  morocco, 
£ 6  6s.  ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus.  by  Hugh 
Thomson,  30s.  ;  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren4  Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe, 
30s.  ;  Rupert  Brooke’s  John  Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama, 
7s.  6d.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works,  2  vols.,  £2  10s.  ; 
Story  of  the  Nations,  655  vols.,  fine  set,  £10  10s.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a  list  of 
books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Books  Wanted  :  Gorer  & 
Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain,  2  vols.,  1 9 1  z  ;  Morgan  Catalogue 
of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904;  £15  each  offered.  Edward  Baker's 
Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LADY  seeks  position  as  PRIVATE  SECRETARY.  Would 
undertake  literary  researches,  transcribing  of  old  English 
and  French  MSS.  Student’s  ticket  to  British  Museum  and 
Record  Office.  Good  linguist.  Typing. — Miss  Wemyss-Swan, 
36,  Bassett  Road,  W.io. 


TENNIS  BORDERING  NETTING-. — Oiled  and  dressed,  can 
be  left  out  in  all  weathers ;  good  colour  and  specially  pre¬ 
pared,  with  line  attached  to  net  top  and  bottom  ;  easy  to  erect 
and  take  down  ;  25  yards  by  2  yards,  16s.  6d.  ;  25  yards  by  3 
yards,  18s.  6d.  ;  25  yards  by  4  yards,  25s.  6d.  Tennis  Regulation 
Playing  Nets,  steam  tarred,  20s.  ;  carriage  paid— H.  J.  GASSON 
&  SONS,  Net  Works,  Rye. 

THE  HOMES  OF  S.  BARNABAS. 

HE  who  careth  for  the  Sheep  careth  also  for  His  aged  Shepherds. 

We  can  take  40  Aged  or  Infirm  Priests  and  give  them  comfort 
in  a  beautiful  Home.  We  have  5  Nurses. 

But  expenses  are  very  heavy  now.  Last  year  they  went  up  by 
£1,000.  Will  more  of  Christ’s  disciples  show  that  they,  too  care 
for  Aged  Shepherds? 

Contributions  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Rev.  C.  Carey 
Taylor,  Warden  Homes  of  S.  Barnabas,  Dormans,  Surrey. 


MUSIC. 


W1GMORE  HALL. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  12,  at  5.30. 

ILY  WEST.  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Chappell  Piano.  10s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  2s.  4d.,  Box-office. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 
REAPPEARANCE  OF 

Daisy  Kennedy. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  -  -  ELLA  IVIMEY. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 

AiOLIAN  HALL. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  ENGLAND  OF  MISS 

SYDNEY  THOMPSON.  DRAMATIC  RECITAL  of 

ORIGINAL  PLAYS  and  OLD  BALLADS, 

Assisted  by  GWENDOLEN  MASON  (Solo  Harp). 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Margaret  tilly.  pianoforte  recital. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 

AEOLIAN  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  3.15. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  ENGLAND  of 

ROSALIE  MILLER.  (Soprano). 

SONG  RECITAL. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  -  HAROLD  CRAXTON. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Gladys  clark.  violin  recital. 

G.  O’CONNOR-MORRIS,  Pianoforte. 
Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  8.30. 

DA  BELLERBY.  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  gd.,  3s. 


I 


IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


D 


ORA 


WIGMORE  HALL. 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  3 
DELMARR. 


At  the  Piano  - 
Chappell  Piano. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19, 


(RECITAL). 
(Dramatic  Soprano). 
-  FREDK.  B.  KIDDLE. 

Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 


FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

LANCHE  PYMAN.  SONG  RECITAL. 

Assisted  by  CHARLES  PHILLIPS. 
At  the  Piano  -  -  -  W.  GERMAN  REED. 


Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  gd.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


zEOLIAN  HALL. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

ISA  ARCHIBALD.  SONG  RECITAL. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  -  S.  LIDDLE. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.  5s.  gd.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SOLE  LESSEES— CHAPPELL  &  CO.  (LTD.). 
ONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

10th  and  LAST  CONCERT  OF  SERIES. 
MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 

Conductor  -  -  -  ALBERT  COATES. 

Vocalist  -  -  -  ROBERT  RADFORD. 


Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  gd.,  3s.  (all  2s.  4d.  sold). 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.i. 


ART  EXHIBITION. 


London  group. 

MAY  9  to  JUNE 
EXHIBITION 
MANSARD  GALLERY. 
Heal  &  Son,  Ltd., 


4,  10  to  6.  ADMISSION  is.  3d- 
OF  MODERN  PAINTING. 

195,  Tottenham  Court-rd.,  W. 


TRAVEL. 


SMALL  PRIVATE  CONDUCTED  PARTIES  now  completing 
for  BERNESE  OBERLAND,  CHAMONIX,  FINHAUT, 
TERRITET,  ZERMATT,  ITALIAN  LAKES  and  MILAN 
in  July  and  August.  Each  party  limited  to  10  or  12  members. 
Early  booking  essential.  Full  details  from  TRAVEL,  North  Syde, 
West  Coker,  Yeovil. 
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AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 

Estbd.  SOCIETY  1849 

The  Largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  Empire. 

ASSETS  £43.000.000.  ANNUAL  INCOME  £6.250,000. 

MODERATE  PREMIUMS 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES 
EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR 

Whole  Life  Policies,  20  years  in  force,  show  average  increase  of 
sum  assured  by  Bonus  exceeding  50  per  cent. 

Endowment  Assurance  Results  also  unsurpassed. 

37,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  LONDON.  E.C.2. 


HOW  TO  ASCERTAIN 
YOUR  TAXABLE  INCOME 


Full  particulars  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 
General  Manager, 

SUN  LIFE 

OFFICE.  Est.  1810. 

63,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


INSURANCE 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

Your  family  depends  upon 
your  income  while  you 
live.  Why  not  secure  that 
income  for  your  old  age 
and  for  your  wife  after 
your  death  by  means  of  a 

PRUDENTIAL  CONTINUOUS  INCOME  POLICY? 


The  ReHaMe  Family  Medicine 

with  over  60  Yeere'  Reputation 

Always  esh  for  a 

COLL1S  BROWNE" 


“  Dr 


Acts  Hke  a  Charm  in 
OlARRIKEA,  COLIC,  and 
other  Bowei  Complaints. 

Of  all  Chemists.  1/3  and  3/-. 


The  Best  Remedy  known  tor 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA.  BRONCHITIS, 

A  T rue  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM.  GOUT. 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


INSURANCE  is  not  a  panacea  for  social  troubles, 
but  it  does  serve  as  a  palliative  for  many  of  them  ; 
it  cannot  prevent  the  event  happening,  but  it  can 
prevent  the  loss  arising  from  that  event  falling  upon 
unsupported  shoulders.  Whether  the  financial  conse¬ 
quences  of  any  occurrrence  can  be  insured  against  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  possibility  of  gauging  the  probability 
of  the  contingency  with  a.  reasonable  measure  o 
accuracy.  By  some  the  special  policies  occasionally 
referred  to  in 'the  newspapers  as  having  been  negotiated 
are  regarded  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  wagering, 
hut  in  reality  they  are  the  product  of  careful  investi¬ 
gation  and  nice  calculation. 

Efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  insurance  to  all  industrial  needs.  Shortly 
after  the  Armistice  the  feasibility  of  insuring  the  losses 
of  individual  firms  caused  by  strikes  was  seriously  con¬ 
sidered.  The  course  of  affairs  since  has  chilled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  advocates  of  the  scheme.  Insurance 
is  essentially  a  pool  to  which  the  insured  contribute 
proportionately  to  their  risks,  and  the  fund  so  created 
is  utilised  to  reimburse  the  losses  of  contributors,  the 
effect  being  that  the  incidenoe  of  loss,  is  removed  from 
the  individual  and  borne  rateably  by  all.  Strikes  more 
and  more  threaten  to  become  national  in  scope  and  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  obviously,  if  all  the  members  of  an  insur¬ 
ance  pool  are  losers,  they  cannot  recover  more  than 
they  have  paid  in  less  administrative  costs,  and  pro¬ 
tection  is  nullified. 

Large  masses  of  idle  men  liable  to  the  infection  of 
inflammatory  language  from  extremists  are  a  menace 
to  social  order  and  security.  A  frenzied  mob  can  do 
tremendous  damage  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and 
there  is  always  a  criminal  element  eager  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  public  disturbances.  Innocent  third  parties  are 
frequently  the  worst  sufferers  from  these  excesses. 
Generally  speaking,  they  have  a  claim  against  the 
local  authority  for  compensation,  but  the  process  en¬ 
tails  worry  and  anxiety  and  the  results  are  doubtful. 
Damage  can  be  fully  covered  by  insurance  at  very  low 
rates  of  premium,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  busi- 
ness  of  this  kind  is  being  effected. 

Riot  and  civil  commotion  insurance,  as  it  is  called,  is 
usually  included  among  the  risks  covered  by  compre¬ 
hensive  policies  on  household  furniture  and  effects,  but 
is  excluded  by  the  normal  fire  policy  on  buildings.  It 
would  be  taking  only  an  elementary  precaution  for 
every  owner  of  property  to  examine  his  policy  and  see 
how  he  stands.  Probably  he  will  think  his  fire  policy 
guarantees  him  against  the  consequences  of  incendiar¬ 
ism,  but  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  Malicious  damage 
of  the  kind  practised  by  the  agents  of  Sinn  Fern  should 
be  insured  against  specially.  Before  liability  for  losses 
can  be  repudiated  on  this  ground,  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  must  be  prepared  to  prove  conclusively  the  origin 
of  the  fire,  and  this  is  not  easy  to  do;  but  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  property-owners  would  be  well  advised  to  pay 
the  small  extra  premium  asked  for  specifically  covering 
the  danger. 

Workmen’s  compensation  insurance,  which  has,  per¬ 
haps,  been  the  most  profitable  class  of  business  for 
some  years  past,  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  stoppage  and  by  unemployment.  Premiums  are 
calculated  at  a  percentage  on  the  wages  paid,  and  an> 
diminution  in  the  total  volume  of  the  earnings  of 
manual  workers  must  therefore  proportionately  dimin¬ 
ish  the  premium  income  of  the  insurance  companies. 
Expenses  cannot  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion ; 
and  if  they  could,  the  contraction  of  business  would 
still  mean  that  the  total  underwriting  profit  would  he 
correspondingly  less.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
recent  prosperity  of  workmen’s  insurance  has  been  that 
hio-h  wages  have  induced  workmen  to  return  to  duty 
as*  soon  as  possible.  With  the  prospect  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  employment  at  much  reduced  rates  of  wages 
the  temptation  to  prolong  the  period  of  disability  is 
very  great,  and  claims  are  likely  to  be  heavier. 
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ROUMANIAN  CONSOLIDATED 
OILFIELDS 

ASSETS  OVER  TWO  MILLIONS. 

An  Extraordinary  Generai.  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Roumanian  Consolidated  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the 
25th  inst.  at  the  Company’s  offices,  48,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  to 
authorise  an  increase  of  the  nominal  share  capital,  necessitated 
by  the  issue  of  Ten  per  Cent.  Convertible  Debentures  now  on 
offer  to  the  shareholders,  at  the  price  of  £95  per  £100  Debenture. 
Sir  W.  Watson  Rutherford,  M.P.  (the  Chairman),  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  W.  Creasser)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  explained  that  as  each  of  the  Debentures  were 
exchangeable  at  any  time  during  its  currency  for  100  shares, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Company  should  be  in  a  position  to 
issue  such  shares  if  and  when  the  exchange  was  called  for.  There 
was,  however,  at  present  no  intention  to  issue  them  ;  they  were 
simply  being  authorised  to  provide  for  conversion  rights.  As 
the  issue  was  being  made  by  way  of  rights  to  all  shareholders 
in  proportion  to  their  holdings,  no  shareholder  could  reasonably 
object  to  generous  terms  in  which  all  had  pro  rata  rights  to 
participate. 

Every  shareholder,  however  small,  was  entitled  to  his  propor¬ 
tion  on  paying  the  small  amount  of  £15  per  Debenture,  the 
further  instalments  being  only  due  in  six  and  twelve  months. 
Those  who  paid  the  £95  in  full  would  receive  forthwith  interest 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  fhe  whole  amount  of  the  Debenture 
— namely,  £100.  These,  however,  were  small  advantages  com¬ 
pared  with  the  conversion  rights. 

The  Company’s  extensive  territories  in  the  richest  oil  country 
in  Europe,  and  the  experience  gained  prior  to  the  destruction, 
coupled  with  the  successful  and  rapid  development  now  taking 
place,  justified  the  directors  in  agreeing  with  their  manager  in 
Roumania  in  his  optimistic  forecast  as  regarded  future  produc¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  pre-war  record  output  of  100,000  tons  in  one 
year  would  be  again  attained,  and  in  all  probability  exceeded. 

Other  good  work  which  had  been  accomplished  was  that  the 
leases  of  the  more  valuable  lands  had  been  renewed  and  im¬ 
portant  territories  added  ;  the  Company  had  already  17  produc¬ 
ing  wells  and  twelve  drilling  wells,  of  which  three  were  close  to 
oil  ;  the  destroyed  buildings  were  almost  all  rebuilt ;  20,000  tons 
of  tankage  had  been  newly  constructed  ;  130  kilometres  (80  miles) 
of  pipelines  relaid  and  joined  up  ;  machine-shops  rebuilt,  refitted 
and  in  full  working  order  ;  new  refinery  in  course  of  erection  with 
double  the  former  refining  capacity  ;  and,  in  short,  a  valuation 
recently  completed  of  the  assets  in  Roumania  (taking  the  lands 
only  at  the  figures  in  the  books)  came  out  at  over  £2,000,000 
sterling,  even  calculated  at  the  exceedingly  low  rate  of  exchange 
of  285  lei  to  the  £1  sterling  (against  255  normal).  (Applause.) 

The  Claim  for  Compensation. 

An  item  not  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
assets  at  .£2,000,000  sterling  was  the  Companys’  claim.  If  and 
when  the  Company  received  the  anticipated  compensation  of 
£300,000  or  upwards  in  respect  of  the  1916  destruction,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  Company’s  circular  of  April  14th,  the  value  of 
the  undertaking  and,  therefore,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  shares 
and  the  security  for  the  Debentures  now  offered  would  be  en¬ 
hanced  in  proportion. 

The  right  of  converting  the  Debentures  into  shares  would 
enable  the  holders  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the  Deben¬ 
tures  to  participate  in  these  enhanced  values  and  in  the  realis¬ 
able  profits.  Pending  conversion,  the  Debentures  were  an  excel¬ 
lent  investment,  yielding  £10  10s.  6d.  per  cent,  (less  income- 
tax)  on  the  amount  the  holders  actually  paid. 

Further,  the  shareholders  would  not  forget  that,  apart  from 
the  1916  destruction,  there  were  other  items  under  the  head  of 
“  reparations  ”  which  went  to  make  up  the  £1,040,000  recently 
fixed  by  the  Roumanian  Judicial  Tribunal  as  the  amount  for 
complete  reinstatement. 

Given  the  success  of  the  present  issue,  of  which  he  felt 
assured,  the  future  of  the  Company  in  no  way  depended  upon 
anything  whatever  being  recovered  under  the  claim  for  destruc¬ 
tion  and  still  less  upon  receiving  any  contribution  in  respect  of 
reparations.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Importance  of  Oil  Fuel. 

The  Company  was  purely  British,  and  its  industry  was  petro¬ 
leum,  which  was  the  principal  valuable  alternative  to  coal.  Fuel 
was  the  first  essential  for  manufacture,  and  thousands  of  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  islands  would  starve  if  our  manufactures 
ceased  to  provide  the  means  to  enable  the  necessary  food  to  be 
purchased  abroad. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  a  successful  petroleum  under¬ 
taking  owned  by  a  purely  British  company  could  scarcely  be 

exaggerated. 

He  desired  to  make  no  reference  to  the  present  calamitous 
coal  strike  except  to  say  that  it  could  not  fail  to  call  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  paramount  urgency  of  supporting 
and  developing  all  possible  sources  of  fuel  supply.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  :  “  That  the  authorised 
capital  of  the  Company  be  increased  from  £1,750,000  to 
£2,500,000  by  the  creation  of  750,000  additional  shares  of  £1 
each.” 

Major  Barnett,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  CITY 

THE  state  of  suspended  animation  in  the  industrial 
world  to  which  the  coal  stoppage  has  given  rise 
is  naturally  reflected  in  the  City.  Investment 
apathy  has  caused  a  further  shrinkage  in  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  business,  but  as  there  is  no  more  inclination  to 
sell  than  there  is  to  buy,  quotations  have  held  up  re¬ 
markably  well.  But  in  many  cases  prices  are  becom¬ 
ing  daily  more  nominal,  which  means  not  only  that 
dealings  are  more  difficult  to  transact,  but  also  that 
quotations  are  by  no  means  an  infallible  index  to  value. 
Only  in  the  leading  representative  shares  are  there  any 
free  dealings.  In  other  directions  a  transaction  is  more 
likely  than  not  to  resolve  itself  into  a  matter  of  negotia¬ 
tion. 

Even  the  Oil  Share  Market,  which  is  indebted  to  the 
coal  stoppage  for  a  free  advertisement  of  no  small 
potential  value,  is  not  really  getting  much  public  sup¬ 
port.  Dealings  are  very  largely  professional,  or  of  the 
kind  that  is  sometimes  described  as  “  taking  in  each 
other’s  washing.”  There  is  little  profit  in  the  business, 
but  it  serves  to  give  the  market  a  semblance  of  activity, 
and  to  keep  interest  alive.  Occasionally,  too,  Paris 
comes  in  as  a  buyer  or  a  seller.  But  from  this  source 
there  is  very  little  real  absorption  of  shares,  a  bout  of 
buying  being  usually  followed  a  little  later  by  a  general 
shake-out.  The  financial  resources  of  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  in  these  days  are  too  attenuated  to 
admit  any  serious  buying  of  international  counters  on 
a  large  scale.  Some  of  the  Continental  peoples  seem 
to  think  they  can  subsist  by  speculation  in  the  leading 
oil  shares  and  the  various  exchanges. 

A  good  deal  has  naturally  been  said  of  late  about  oil 
fuel  and  the  railways.  But  information  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  results  given  by  using  coal  and  oil  are  still  very 
meagre.  Considering  the  unique  facilities  enjoyed  by 
the  railways  in  normal  times  for  obtaining  their  coal 
supplies  practically  at  the  pit  head,  the  chances  of  oil 
fuel  supplanting  the  former  in  this  country  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  very  bright.  But  railways  in  other  lands  are  not 
always  so  favourably  situated.  We  may  take  it  there¬ 
fore  that  all  countries  which  lack  indigenous  coal,  and 
which  are  placing  orders  for  locomotives,  will  dis¬ 
criminate  in  favour  of  oil  fuel.  In  the  shipping  world 
also  there  has  been  a  marked  departure  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  oil  fuel  with  many  adaptations  of  existing  en¬ 
gines  to  its  alternative  use. 

Rumour  has  been  busy  of  late  with  the  subject  of  oil 
on  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  territory.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is,  of  course,  perfectly  plausible,  but  whether 
it  is  based  on  any  solid  foundation,  or  merely  hazarded 
as  an  explanation  of  the  recent  buying  and  upward 
movement  in  the  shares,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
Company  is  uncommunicative  on  the  subject,  and  until 
something  definite  is  known,  it  will  be  well  not  to  take 
the  rumour  too  seriously.  It  is  known,  of  course,  that 
the  Imperial  Oil  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard 
Oil,  has  been  prospecting  for  some  considerable  time  in 
the  North-West  Territory.  But  whether  this  has  any 
bearing  on  the  report  is  equally  nebulous. 

Many  holders  of  National  War  Bonds  are  in  doubt 
if  they  should  exercise  their  option  of  conversion.  It 
is  mainly  a  question  as  to  whether  the  capital  will  be 
required  at  the  end  of  the  period  originally  fixed  as  the 
duration  of  the  bond.  If  not,  they  might  lend  it  to  the 
Government  for  a  longer  period  and  receive  interest  at 
the  higher  rate  represented  by  the  conversion.  By  so 
doing  they  cannot  insure  themselves  against  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  capital — such  depreciation,  indeed,  is  quite  likely 
to  take  place,  while  industry  and  politics  remain  un¬ 
settled.  But  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the 
average  return  obtainable  on  capital  will  tend  to  dim¬ 
inish  within  the  next  few  years,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  Conversion  stock  should  eventually  rise 
in  value.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  temperament 
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whether  one  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  country’s 
future.  Those  who  do  so  will  doubtless  visualise  Con¬ 
version  3$  per  cents,  at  a  higher  level  than  the  quota¬ 
tion  of  about  62  at  which  dealings  are  expected  to 
start. 

The  rumour  that  the  Railway  Bill,  due  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  course  of  next  week,  would  be  mainly  in 
the  nature  of  an  agreed  Bill  between  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  was  substantially 
confirmed  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes  in  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  Colwyn  Committee’s  report.  The  claims 
of  the  Railway  Companies  against  the  Government, 
nominally  of  £150,000,000  are  to  be  settled  for  a  sum 
which,  allowing  for  the  deduction  of  income-tax, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  £51,000,000,  payable  in  two 
instalments.  From  the  point  of  view  of  stockholders, 
it  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  compromise,  but  as  the 
alternative  was  long  and  costly  litigation  which  might 
in  the  end  have  produced  no  better  result,  the  Com¬ 
panies  were  probably  wise  in  accepting  it.  Much 
curiosity  has  been  aroused  by  the  Minister  of  Trans¬ 
port’s  revelation  that  “  labour  and  employers  have 
reached  a  considerable  measure  of  agreement  on  mat¬ 
ters  which  concern  them  particularly  in  the  Bill.”  It  is 
now  known  that  the  highly  controversial  question  of  the 
representation  of  the  workers  in  the  management  of  the 
railways  has  been  amicably  settled,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
cause  for  congratulation,  for  the  controversy  thus 
aroused  might  easily  have  led  to  a  strike.  But  pend¬ 
ing  the  exposition  of  the  Bill  itself,  the  market  does 
well  to  adopt  a  cautious  attitude. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Canadian  Government  is 
handling  the  problem  of  railway  finance  is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  help  the  credit  of  the  Dominion.  To  announce 
that  the  interest  due  on  May  1  on  the  bonds  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Branch  Lines  Company  would  not 
be  paid  at  the  due  date,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  to 
reverse  this  decision  looks  like  “  playing  ducks  and 
drakes  ”  with  credit.  What  really  happened  was  this. 
The  Canadian  Government  has  been  taking  the  re¬ 
venue  from  these  branch  lines  and  has  been  merging 
it  with  the  receipts  of  the  National  Railways.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  refused  to  accept  liability  for  interest 
on  the  bonds  which  are  norminally  guaranteed  as  to 
£2,032,800  by  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  and 
£738,600  by  the  Province  of  Alberta.  These  Provin¬ 
cial  Governments  have  honoured  their  obligations, 
thereby  setting  up  an  example  which  might  well  be 
followed  bv  the  Government  of  Ottawa.  The  latter 

J 

has  defaulted  on  the  interest  due  April  1  on  three  bond 
issues  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  despite  the  Premier’s 
statement  that  holders  of  the  underlying  securities  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  will  receive  fair  treatment.  Probably 
the  best  solution  of  the  whole  trouble  would  be  to  adopt 
Lord  Shaughnessy’s  suggestion,  hand  over  the  national 
railways  to  the  C.P.R.,  and  allow  them  to  be  run  as  a 
business  proposition,  instead  of  at  a  ruinous  loss. 

In  these  days  of  drastic  public  and  private  retrench¬ 
ment,  industrial  depression  and  trade  paralysis,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  record  of  Rolls-Royce,  the  makers  of  the  motor¬ 
car  de  luxe,  is  very  remarkable.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  at  a  time  when  so  many  motor  firms  are  financially 
derelict.  The  net  profit  for  1920  of  £175,300  is  only 
£500  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  dividend  from  15  to  10  per  cent,  is  merely 
due  to  a  conservative  policy  inspired  by  the  general 
state  of  trade  and  finance.  The  gross  profit  for  the 
year  was  actually  £10,000  up  on  the  previous  season, 
but  as  income-tax  calls  for  £25,000  against  £15,000, 
the  net  result  is  as  already  indicated.  By  reducing  the 
dividend  the  directors  are  able  to  increase  the  special 
appropriations  from  £70,000  to  £95,000,  the  contin¬ 
gent  liability  account  receiving  £35,000  against 
£10,000.  Incidentally,  the  balance  carried  forward  is 
raised  by  £1,100  to  £8,200.  There  is  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  value  of  stocks  and  working  progress, 
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the  total  being  £1,686,400,  comparing  with  £1,468,600 
a  year  ago.  This  valuation  has  been  made  by  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Company,  who  should  be  fully  conversant 
with  the  decline  in  market  values,  and  who  presumably 
have  made  due  allowance  for  the  factor.  A  point  of 
such  importance  will  doubtless  be  dealt  with  at  the 
general  meeting.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  American 
subsidiary  of  the  company  does  not  yet  appear  in  the 
balance-sheet  as  an  asset,  as  its  value  cannot  apparently 
be  appraised  for  the  time  being. 

The  somewhat  critical  financial  position  of  Falcon 
Mines,  Ltd.,  is  a  reflection  of  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  copper  market.  At  current  prices  there  is  no 
profit  on  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  Company  is,  in 
fact,  carrying  on  at  a  loss.  Lack  of  working  capital 
has  long  been  a  handicap  to  the  concern,  and  with  de¬ 
bentures  falling  due  for  redemption  in  July  next  the  out¬ 
look  is  serious.  Thanks  to  the  help  afforded  by  the 
Gold  Fields  Rhodesian  Development  Company,  the 
most  pressing  financial  difficulties  have  been  tided  over, 
but  failing  an  early  recovery  in  the  copper  market,  of 
which  there  is  at  present  no  sign,  the  situation  seems 
likely  to  become  acute.  Between  this  and  the  end  of 
July  the  Company  has  to  raise  £50,000  for  income-tax 
and  £70,000  for  the  repayment  of  debentures. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  low  record  price  for 
plantation  rubber  is  a  bitter  pill  for  the  industry.  Nine- 
pence  a  pound  for  the  best  grade  of  the  raw  material 
means  an  average  of  about  sevenpence  for  a  complete 
crop,  costing  roughly  a  shilling  with  all  charges  in¬ 
cluded.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  setback  will  prove 
only  temporary.  No  doubt  it  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  coal  stoppage.  Manufacturers  are  naturally  not 
adding  to  their  supplies  of  the  raw  material  while  the 
outlook  remains  so  uncertain.  The  result  is  that  the 
stocks  on  the  market  are  still  accumulating,  despite  the 
inevitable  falling  off  in  production,  due  to  estates  which 
close  down  through  financial  exhaustion.  Stocks  in 
London  are  now  68,600  tons  against  some  22,000  tons 
a  year  ago.  There  can  be  no  recovery  in  prices  so  long 
as  supplies  continue  to  accumulate. 

Of  course  there  are  a  good'  many  plantation  com¬ 
panies  that  have  made  forward  contracts  for  the  delivery 
of  rubber  this  year,  often  at  treble  the  present  price, 
and  provided  such  contracts  are  well  secured,  the  re¬ 
spective  companies  can  regard  the  more  immediate 
future,  at  least,  with  equanimity.  The  situation  of 
many  others  is,  however,  daily  becoming  more  critical. 
The  practice  of  capitalising  reserves,  commonly  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  year  ago,  renders  dividend  prospects  de¬ 
cidedly  remote  in  many  cases,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
capital  accounts  will  have  to  be  de-watered  before  any 
return  can  be  made  to  shareholders,  even  if  the  price  of 
the  commodity  were  to  improve  substantially. 

The  Alliance  Film  Corporation,  launched  towards  the 
end  of  1919,  finds  itself  in  a  difficult  financial  position. 
The  Company  claims  to  possess  the  finest  and  most 
up-to-date  studios  in  the  kingdom,  and  although  it  has 
produced  a  film  that  has  already  brought  in  some 
£43,000  net,  with  the  prospect  of  a  steady  revenue  to 
follow,  the  financial  outlook  for  the  concern  is  none  too 
bright.  Of  the  original  issue  the  underwriters  were 
landed  with  72%,  and  to  this  fact  is  attributed  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  payment  of  the  final  call  of  5s.  due 
on  the  shares.  Much  obstruction,  dissatisfaction,  with 
threats  of  litigation,  have  ensued.  At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  recently  held  the  Chairman,  Sir  Walter  de  Freece, 
stated  that  some  £2,500  per  week  would  be  required 
for  the  next  ten  months  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Corporation,  and  he  suggested  a  deben¬ 
ture  issue  of  £100,000.  Finally  the  calling  up  of  5s. 
per  share  was  agreed  to,  and  this  will  presumably  put 
the  Company  in  funds  for  a  time.  The  film  producing 
industry  is  evidently  as  badly  hit  by  the  prevailing 
slump  as  the  majority  of  trades. 
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An  issue  is  now  being  made  by 

NESTLE  and  ANGLO-SWISS 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

(The  Proprietors  of  the  Well-Known  ‘Brands  of  Condensed  Milk — "Nestle,’ 

“  Milkmaid,'  and  “ Ideal .  ”) 

2,000,000  8%  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES 

OF  £1  EACH  AT  PAR. 


In  order  to  comply  with  Swiss  Laws  these  Shares  will  appear  in  the  Books  of  the  Company  as  shares  of  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  number  of  Swiss  Francs  equivalent  to  sterling,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing 

at  the  time  of  Issue. 

As  provided  by  the  Statutes  of  the  Company  these  Shares  will  carry  a  fixed  Cumulative  Preferential 
Dividend  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  calculated  on  sterling  a  Share,  and  payable  in  sterling  in  London  and 
will  rank  on  repayment  of  Capital  to  the  extent  of  £fi  sterling  per  share.  The  Dividends  are  payable  by  the 
Company  in  London  free  of  Swiss  taxation. 

A  full  Prospectus  was  advertised  in  yesterday’s  press. 

The  Prospectus  states,  amongst  other  things,  that  : — 

Capital 


The  Ordinary  Capital  is  400,000  shares  of  400  Swiss  francs  each,  equivalent  (at  25  francs 
to  £)  to  ;£6, 400,000. 

The  Company  has  an  excess  of  Assets  over  Liabilities  amounting  to  yQ 7,000,000  sterling, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  proceeds  of  the  present  issue. 

Nothing  is  included  in  the  above-mentioned  Assets  on  account  of  the  very  valuable 
Goodwill  and  Trade  Marks. 

The  Average  Profits  for  the  last  8  years  up  to  and  including  1919  amounted  to  £839,903 
per  annum,  on  which  basis  the  dividend  on  the  Preference  Shares  is  covered  more  than 
five  times  over.  The  Directors  ha,ve  every  confidence  that  the  profits  for  1920  will  be  not 
less  than  the  said  average  profits. 

The  Company  has  since  its  inception  paid  substantial  dividends  each  year  on  its  Ordinary 
Capital  and  for  the  14  years  1906  to  1919,  inclusive,  such  dividends  have  never  been 
less  than  15  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Company  owns  or  controls  the  output  of  58  Factories,  7  being  in  England,  5  in 
Switzerland,  the  rest  being  in  British  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries. 

FULL  PROSPECTUSES  can  be  obtained  from  the  undermentioned  BANKERS  : — 

LONDON  JOINT  CITY  &  MIDLAND  BANK,  LTD.,  5  Threadneedie  Street,  London,  E.C.  2  and  Branches. 

LONDON  COUNTY,  WESTMINSTER  &  PARR’S  BANK,  LTD.,  21  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.  2  and  Branches. 
THE  SWISS  BANK  CORPORATION,  43  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.  2  and  their  West  End  Offices,  or  from  THE  CLYDES¬ 
DALE  BANK,  LTD.,  GLASGOW  ;  BELFAST  BANKING  CO.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;  ULSTER  BANK,  LTD., 

BELFAST,  and  their  respective  Branches  ; 

or  from  the  Company’s  BROKERS  : — 

COATES,  SON  &  CO.,  99  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C.  2.  GRENFELL  &  CO.,  3  London  Wall  Buildings,  London, 

E.C.  2.  HAES  &  SONS,  24  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 

Or  from  the  Solicitors,  MCKENNA  &  CO.,  31-34  Basinghall  Street,  London. 

Subjoined  is  an  application  form  which  may  be  used,  but  will  be  accepted  only  on  the  terms  and  conditions 

of  the  full  Prospectus. 


Assets  and 
Liabilities 
Goodwill,  Trade 
Marks,  etc. 
Profits 


Dividends 


Factories 


APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES.  No . 

NESTLE  &  ANGLO-SWISS  CONDENSED  MILK  CO- 

ISSUE  AT  PAR. 

2,000,000  8%  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  Each 

In  order  to  comply  with  Swiss  Law,  the  Preference  Shares  will  appear  in  the  books  of  the  Company  as  shares  of  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  number  of  Swiss  Francs  equivalent  to  £1  sterling  at  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  at  the  time  of  issue. 

As  provided  by  the  Statutes  of  the  Company  the  Preference  Shares  carry  a  fixed  cumulative  preferential  dividend  of  8  per 
cent,  per  annum,  calculated  on  £1  sterling  a  share,  and  payable  in  sterling  in  priority  to  the  payment  of  any  dividend  on  the 
Ordinary  Shares,  and,  on  a  repayment  of  capital,  rank  to  the  extent  of  £ 1  sterling  a  share  in  priority  to  any  payment  in  respect 
of  the  Ordinary  Shares,  but  do  not  carry  any  further  right  of  participation  in  the  profits  or  assets  of  the  Company. 

To  the  Directors  of  , 

NESTLE  AND  ANGLO-SWISS  CONDENSED  MILK  COMPANY 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ . ,  being  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  .  8  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  part  of  the  above-mentioned  issue,  I  request  you  to 

allot  me  that  number  of  such  shares  upon  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  Conditions  of  the  Company’s  Prospectus  dated  4th  May, 
1921,  and  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Company,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any  less  number  that  may  be  allotted  to 
me,  and  to  pay  the  balance  of  17s.  6d.  per  Share  in  manner  provided  by  the  said  Prospectus,  and  I  authorise  you  to  register 
me  as  the  holder  of  the  Shares  so  allotted,  and  to  return  me  by  post  any  monies  not  applied  towards  the  amount  payable  on 
allotment. 

I  hereby  declare  that  this  application  is  not  made  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  enemy  subject  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  (Amendment)  Act,  1916,  or  any  proclamation  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

USUAL  SIGNATURE  . 

NAME  IN  FULL  . 

ADDRESS  IN  FULL  . 

TITLE,  PROFESSION  OR  BUSINESS  . 

(N.B. — A  lady  should  state  whether  she  is  a  Spinster,  Wife  or  Widow). 

Date  .  1921. 

This  Form  when  duly  filled  up  should  be  sent  intact  with  the  necessary  remittance  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  Bankers. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  Bearer  and  crossed  “  Not  Negotiable,”  and  if  altered  from  “  Order”  to  “  Bearer  ”  the 
alteration  should  be  signed  by  the  Drawer. 

Treasury  or  Bank  Notes  if  sent  by  post  should  be  registered. 

The  Company  will  forward  an  acknowledgment  in  due  course  either  by  Allotment  Letter  or  Letter  of  Regret. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

TWELVE  years  ag-o,  if  we  remember  right, 
it  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  pay  its  members  ^400  a  year.  That 
sum  is  to-day  worth  about  half,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  only  fair  that  it  should  be  increased.  But 
we  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  raise  the 
salary  to,  say,  £600,  than  to  exempt  it  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  income-tax.  It  is  not  right,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  seemly,  that  a  body  which  imposes  upon  its  neigh¬ 
bours  an  income-tax  of  from  6s.  to  10s.  in  the  £,  and 
which  at  any  moment  might  raise  that  figure,  should 
itself  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tax.  With  regard 
to  the  giving  of  first-class  railway  tickets  to  M.P.’s, 
which  will  be  paid  for  by  the  nation,  and  not  by  the 
railway  company,  it  is  of  course  an  undignified  con¬ 
cession,  which  tends  to  lower  the  respect  felt  for  legis¬ 
lators;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  these  times  of 
high  railway  fares  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a 
seat  in  a  London  borough  and  a  Scottish  or  distant 
provincial  seat  is  hardly  fair.  The  whole  question  is 
more  one  of  sentiment  than  of  argument.  What  would 
the  old  county  member  of  the  Victorian  era  have  said 
if  presented  with  a  free  railway  ticket  at  the  expense 
of  his  countrymen? 

Every  situation  evokes  a  phrase.  Sir  Alfred  Mond 
has  found  the  phrase  for  the  moment  when  he  says  we 
are  living  in  a  “  business  Bedlam.”  Who  is  to  be  our 
mad  doctor  and  who  our  keepers?  Anarchy  reigns  in 
Ireland,  in  Britain,  in  Central  Europe,  and  in  Russia. 
Such  is  the  consequence  of  three  idealogues,  to  borrow 
Napoleon’s  phrase,  Messrs.  George,  Wilson,  and 
Clemenceau,  setting  to  work  to  rearrange  the  world 
upon  a  basis  of  nationality,  instead  of  tradition  and 
subordination.  Fancy  taking  away  a  rich  industrial 
district  like  Upper  Silesia  from  a  ruling  people  like  the 
Germans,  and  handing  it  over  to  the  Poles  1  Unless 
we  are  mistaken,  Central  Europe  will  be  a  cockpit  fot 
Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  Jugo-Slavs  for'  the  next 
ten  years.  The  coal  strike  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
world  anarchy,  though  it  touches  us  for  the  moment 
more  painfully  than  any  other  of  the  conflicts  now 
raging. 


The  Coal  Strike  will  probably  end  after  the  Whitsun 
holidays,  if  holidays  they  can  be  called,  when  the  local 
tradesmen  have  become  tired  of  supplying  the  colliers 
with  provisions.  For  the  real  people  who  settle  when 
a  strike  shall  end  are  not  the  Prime  Minister  or  Sir 
Robert  Horne,  or  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Herbert  Smith, 
but  the  local  butchers,  bakers,  and  grocers  in  the  min¬ 
ing  districts.  People  ask  how  the  miners  find  the 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  of  attrition.  Trade  union 
funds  were  depleted  last  autumn  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  must  by  this  time  be  pretty  low.  But  in  mining 
villages  and  districts  the  colliers  are  the  very  good 
customers  of  the  local  tradesmen;  for  it  is  well-known 
how  large  a  part  of  their  high  wages  is  spent  in  food 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  When  a  strike 
comes  the  miners  are  supplied  with  the  necessaries,  and 
even  the  luxuries  of  living,  by  these  tradesmen,  who 
argue  to  themselves  that  they  will  be  paid  when  the 
strike  ends,  and  alternatively  that  if  they  refused 
credit,  the  miners  would  certainly  loot  their  shops. 
This  system'  of  living  on  “  tick  ”  cannot,  of  course, 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period.  There  comes  a  time 
when  the  local  butcher  and  baker  must  stop  their 
credit,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  to  pay  the 
wholesale  provision  merchants  for  the  food  which  they 
distribute.  When  that  hour  arrives,  when  butcher 
and  baker  and  grocer  can  no  longer  feed  the  strikers, 
then  the  strike  ends.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  a 
bread-and-butter  question  rather  than  a  political  and 
economic  one.  Without  any  special  information,  we 
think  the  hour  is  approaching  when  the  miners  will 
begin  to  see  that  a  national  pool  is  not  so  important 
as  regular  meals. 

Lord  Weir  is  an  engineer  of  considerable  ability, 
and  an  employer  and  organiser  who  has  vastly  deve¬ 
loped  the  business  founded  at  Cathcart,  in  Glasgow, 
by  his  father.  Consequently  he  is  entitled  to  suggest 
a  basis  on  which  the  miners  and  mine-owners  can  settle 
their  disputes.  Furthermore,  his  criticism  is  con¬ 
structive,  and  should  be  considered  in  every  detail. 
After  long  experience  he  still  retains  some  faith  in  the 
material  with  which  he  has  to  work,  for  he  wants  the 
miners  and  mine-owners  to  do  what  neither  are  likely 
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to  do.  To  the  first  he  says,  Go  back  to  the  eight-hour 
day,  give  us  the  pre-war  output,  and  take  a  small  re¬ 
duction  in  wages,  so  that  by  getting  more  coal  it  may 
be  sold  cheaper  and  in  larger  quantities.  To  the  mine- 
owners  he  says,  Reduce  your  costs,  which  are  unjustifi¬ 
able.  In  theory  this  is  excellent,  but  we  are  somewhat 
surprised  that  a  scheme  so  Utopian  should  be  pro¬ 
pounded  by  one  so  practical  as  “  Oor  Wullie.”  Yet 
it  contains  the  germs  of  a  practical  settlement. 

It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  introducing  the 
“  child  of  another,”  to  the  House  last  week,  should  call 
the  proposed  protectionist  measure  a  Bill  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  industries.  The  nomenclature  is  subtle, 
but  it  does  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  he,  and  those  ac¬ 
quiescing  in  his  policy,  are  tampering  with  the  fiscal 
traditions  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  suggestion 
is  nothing  but  protection  in  its  worst  form,  for  it  pro¬ 
poses  a  schedule  of  protected  industries  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  subject  to  control  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  In 
the  face  of  six  years  of  corruption,  this  is  a  sheer  tempt¬ 
ing-  of  Providence.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  sets  out  to  define  “  key  industries  ”  and  raw 
material,  but  he  can  no  more  do  that  than  fly.  If  he 
defined  the  former  as  industries  necessary  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  protection  as  an  insurance  against  war,  or  a 
provision  for  the  country  in  time  of  war,  we  should 
have  nothing  to  say.  It  is  mere  juggling  with  words, 
this  “  key  industry  ”  phraseology,  and  the  proposed 
list  shows  pretty  clearly  that  the  public  will  have  to 
pay  heavily  for  the  “  safeguarding  ”  of  their  indus¬ 
tries. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Asquith,  that  the  venture  is  a 
grave  danger  to  the  country,  since  it  sets  a  premium 
on  dishonesty  and  fraud.  Mr.  Baldwin  and  those  who 
support  him  are  assuming  that  everyone  is  honest.  We 
do  not  wish  to  shake  their  childlike  faith  in  their  fellow- 
men,  but  we  wrould  point  out  that  most  people  are  dis¬ 
honest  when  they  get  an  opportunity  of  being  so 
legally.  And  how  is  Mr.  Baldwin  to  define  raw  ma¬ 
terial?  Grain  is  raw  material  to  the  miller,  flour  is 
raw  material  to  the  baker,  and  biscuits  occupy  the  same 
position  with  the  grocer  and  the  confectioner.  M.P.’s 
should  know  that  Mr.  Baldwin’s  suggestion  is  likely  to 
introduce  industries  and  manufactures  which  are  un¬ 
suitable  to  our  conditions  and  circumstances.  Do  we 
want  another  British  Cellulose  and  Chemical  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  or  British  Dye  Corporation? 
Clever  and  unscrupulous  men  may  make  fortunes  by 
foisting  on  the  British  public  manufactures  of  goods 
badly  designed  and  badly  made,  because  those  which 
are  well  designed  and  well  made  abroad  cannot  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  Prime  Minister  has  called  the  mineis’ 
proposal  for  a  national  pool,  a  premium  on  inefficiency. 
What  else  is  this  so-called  safeguarding  of  our  indus¬ 
tries? 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  Sir  Godfrey  Collins  re¬ 
signing  from  the  Coalition  Government  as  a  protest 
against  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  State  depart¬ 
ments.  We  have  a  great  respect  for  Sir  Godfrey  Col¬ 
lins,  if  perhaps  we  thought  more  of  him  before  he 
added  the  “  Sir.”  As  Mr.  Godfrey  Collins,  he  did 
excellent  work  in  bringing  to  light  the  “  Dope  Syndi¬ 
cate,”  subsequently  known  as  the  British  Cellulose  and 
Chemical  Manufacturing  Company.  We  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  his  dropping  of  that  unsavoury  parcel  de¬ 
tracted  from  his  value,  but  in  latter  days  a  title  is 
looked  upon  somewhat  cynically  by  the  public.  In¬ 
deed,  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  has  said  that  it  is  a 
misfortune  which  might  happen  to  anyone.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  Government  are  not  serious  in  their 
economy  crusade.  By  embarking  in  large  undertak¬ 
ings,  such  as  printing  works,  they  are  competing  with 
private  traders,  and  without  any  hope  of  success.  One 
cannot  forget  that  enthusiastic  Lieutenant-Colonel  who, 
under  Lord  Rothermere,  placed  Air  Board  printing  with 
a  firm  of  map-makers,  to  whom  he  felt  so  drawn  that  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm.  The  Government  must 
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drop  all  such  commercial  adventures,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  member  of  the  House  to  insist  upon  it.  Even 
where  a  profit  is  shown,  there  is  so  much  juggling  with 
iigures  regarding  management  and  overhead  expenses 
that  no  statistics  carry  weight  in  the  minds  of  business 
men. 

When,  by  the  by,  are  we  going  to  hear  from  the 
directors  of  the  British  Cellulose  organisation?  De¬ 
preciation  in  the  shares  has  gone  on  steadily,  and  they 
now  are  quoted  at  the  deplorable  price  of  about  6s. 
The  British  Government  invested  money  in  the  Suez 
Canal  Company,  but  the  investment  was  justified.  Till 
recently,  however,  this  investment  was  unique,  and  it 
is  perhaps  a  matter  for  regret  that  it  has  not  remained 
so.  The  Government’s  holding  in  the  Anglo-Persian 
Oil  Company  should  prove  profitable,  and  by  protec¬ 
tion  British  Dyes  may  be  profitable  also.  We  feel  con¬ 
vinced,  however,  that  the  public  money  invested  in 
British  Cellulose  is  a  bad  debt.  It  is  a  remarkable 
story,  that  of  the  strange  concern  over  which  Sir  Harry 
McGowan  presides,  and  to  those  who  do  not  know  its 
early  and  inner  history  it  may  remain  a  mystery.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Government  is  culpable 
in  this  matter,  for  they  led  many  innocent  people  to 
invest  money  in  stock  which  cannot  be  realised  except 
at  an  enormous  sacrifice. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  authorities  are  at 
last  awakening  to  the  danger  of  the  subsidised  pro¬ 
paganda  masquerading  under  various  titles — Com¬ 
munism,  Syndicalism,  Bolshevism  or  other  11  high 
falutin  ”  names,  which  disguise  the  ambition  of  crooks 
and  cranks,  who  see  in  the  country’s  distress  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  furthering  their  ends.  These  people  have  not 
the  slightest  regard  for  the  wishes  or  welfare  of  the 
public.  While  denouncing  all  forms  of  autocracies, 
they  would  thrust  upon  the  people  the  will  of  a  disre¬ 
putable  minority.  In  Germany  the  Berlin  Government 
has  stopped  all  Communist  publications  and  closed 
their  offices;  so  we  were  not  surprised  and  not  dis¬ 
pleased  to  see  the  Communists  in  our  own  neighbour¬ 
hood  put  under  lock  and  key,  and  tons  of  mutilated 
paper  removed  from  their  premises  last  week.  We  do 
not  ask  where  the  money  comes  from  for  this  work, 
but  the  police  doubtless  know.  None  of  these  organ¬ 
isations  or  publications  is  self-supporting,  and  as  there 
is  a  strong  foreign  influence  behind  them  all,  it  is  time 
that  the  peaceful  citizens  of  Britain  took  the  matter  in 
hand.  We  are  a  generous  people,  considerate  to  our 
visitors,  but  there  are  limits  to  our  hospitality,  and 
we  must  insist  on  legislation  which  will  debar  undesir¬ 
able  aliens  from  using  this  country,  either  as  a  factory 
for  poisonous  propaganda,  or  for  direct  instigation 
to  defiance  of  the  laws  and  constitution.  A  revolution 
in  England  is  not  likely,  for  there  is  little  that  even  the 
most  rabid  reformer  could  wish  to  overturn.  At  the 
same  time,  these  irresponsible  agitators  create  an  un¬ 
rest  which  is  detrimental  to  social  and  industrial  pro¬ 
gress.  They  must  be  stopped  forthwith. 

What  a  strange  commentary  on  the  ways  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  women  is  the  Plumage  Bill  !  That  such  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  ten¬ 
der-hearted  sex  from  causing  the  torture  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  in  existence  is 
lamentable;  but,  viewed  dispassionately,  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  vested  interest  and  wanton  cruelty  casts 
a  sardonic  light  on  overpowering  primitive  instincts — 
in  this  case,  the  instincts  of  women.  Well-meaning 
folk,  possessed  of  more  money  than  brains,  have  sub¬ 
scribed  millions  towards  the  clothing  of  the  “  uncivil¬ 
ised  ” — we  would  not  use  another  epithet — yet  the 
women  of  Tana  and  of  Bond  Street  are  more  alike  than 
most  care  to  think.  Their  aims  and  objects  are  one, 
be  it  in  over-  or  under-dressing;  but  it  is  when  the 
courting  plumage  of  the  egret  is  coveted  and  worn  that 
we  begin  to  marvel  at  it  all.  The  lure  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  male  denizen  of  Venezuelan  forests  makes  a 
very  attractive  lady’s  hat  in  Bond  Street. 
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And  what  can  one  say  of  pearls?  Mr.  Mikimoto, 
a  Japanese  pearl  fisher,  is  producing-  pearls  by  utilising 
the  power  which  all  oysters  possess  to  coat  undesirable 
matter  intruding  into  their  shells  with  “  nacre,”  in 
order  to  make  themselves  more  comfortable.  It  is 
a  clever  idea,  but  not  a  new  one,  and  as  few  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  artificial  pearl  from  the  real,  it  is  still  less 
likely  that  the  cultivated  product  will  be  challenged. 
Mr.  Mikimoto  has  yet  to  prove  that  he  can  make  the 
mollusc  in  captivity  work  harder,  and  make  pearls 
larger  or  quicker  than  in  a  state  of  freedom.  We 
doubt  it. 

How  few  know  anything  of  the  life  of  the  shellfish 
they  cat  and  pay  for  so  blithely  !  After  their  first  few 
days  of  separate  existence,  oysters  never  move,  unless 
the  tides  or  waves  which  run  across  their  mud-beds 
shift  them;  yet  theirs  is  a  life  of  constant  worry  and 
anxiety  :  the  slightest  variation  in  temperature  brings 
pain,  suffering  and  even  death;  while  the  five  years  of 
their  maturing  is  one  long  struggle  to  get  food  and 
avoid  attack  and  destruction.  One  smail  insect  can 
fasten  on  the  shell,  drill  right  through  it  a  hole,  so 
small  as  to  be  unnoticeable,  and  discharge  a  poison 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  oyster  and  open  the  shell. 
But  the  common  starfish,  or  “  five-finger,”  as  fishermen 
call  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  dreaded  enemy  of  all.  On 
the  poor  oyster’s  back  this  foul  creature  settles,  fixing 
its  powerful  tentacles  round  the  thin  edges  of  the  lid, 
to  suck  and  suck  with  incredible  force  until  the  shell 
is  frayed  and  broken.  Thereafter  it  sucks  at  the  body 
of  the  starving  inhabitant,  which  struggles  till  increas¬ 
ing  weakness  causes  the  great  hinge  to  relax  and  yield 
the  succulent  contents  to  the  victor.  Another  dreaded 
neighbour  has  the  knack  of  the  all-important  hinge, 
and  can  paralyse  its  muscle,  so  that  it  opens  of  itself; 
while  the  strong  dun  crow  of  the  seashore  will  lift  an 
oyster  from  its  bed  to  drop  it  time  after  time  from  a 
height  on  to  a  convenient  rock,  till  it  is  smashed  suf¬ 
ficiently  for  the  inside  to  be  withdrawn.  So  the  oyster’s 
days  are  not  so  peaceful  as  they  seem. 

The  company  of  French  players  who  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  repertory  at  the  Prince’s  Theatre  during 
the  past  three  weeks,  made  their  most  brilliant  success 
in  M.  de  Croisset’s  exceedingly  effective  comedy 

L’Epervier. ’  We  do  not  know  if  this  play  has  been 
secured  for  the  London  stage  or  not,  but  we  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  Sir  George  Alexander  would  simply  have 
jumped  at  it.  Every  moment  of  it  holds  the  house;  its 
characterization  and  dialogue  are  admirable;  the  end 
of  the  middle  act  is  really  powerful,  while  the  conclud¬ 
ing  ten  minutes  of  the  piece  provide  exactly  one  of  those 
baths  of  sentimentality  in  which  the  playgoer  of  London 
so  loves  an  immersion.  Above  all,  the  character  of 
the  hero,  “  The  Hawk,”  the  handsome  young  game¬ 
ster  and  swindler  who  adores  his  beautiful  (and  un¬ 
faithful)  wife,  is  precisely  one  of  those  compounds  of 
flashiness,  a  sort  of  virtue,  virility,  and  a  rather  vulgar 

distinction,”  which  Alexander  would  have  rendered 
to  a  nicety. 

At  the  Prince’s  Theatre,  M.  Andr6  Brute  played  and 
looked  the  part  to  the  life.  He  is  a  handsome  man 
with  a  fine  voice  of  many  rich  tones,  a  flexible  expres¬ 
sive  mask,  and  an  art  as  sure  in  the  delicacies  of 
comedy  as  on  the  easier  and  cruder  level  of  drama. 
Mile.  Lely,  too,  as  the  wife,  gave  an  impersonation  of 
the  highest  agreeableness  to  both  eye  and  ear.  Here, 
too,  comedy  and  drama  are  subtly  intermixed,  and  our 
own  Irene  Vanbrugh,  in  her  St.  James’s  days,  would 
have  found  in  it  one  of  the  parts  of  a  lifetime.  M. 
Monteaux  (of  the  Contedie  Franqaise)  acted  with  per¬ 
fect  sincerity  as  the  lover,  and  the  various  more  broadly 
comic  characters  were  rendered  with  a  finish  and  a 
humour  that  were  equally  delightful.  So  once  more 
we  have  to  thank  the  beautiful  art  of  the  French  stage 
for  a  memorable  evening. 
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We  hardly  expected  to  hear  anything  from  our 
friends  the  Pelmans,  or  from  the  London  School  of 
Journalism,  but  we  did  hope  for  some  explanation  from 
the  patrons  of  the  latter.  Sir  Robertson  Nicoll 
and  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch  are  original  purveyors 
of  “  Pelman  puffs,”  but  the  others  we  do  not  know 
in  this  connection.  Surely  Lord  Burnham,  who  has 
been  so  long  interested  in  the  welfare  of  journalists, 
should  be  in  agreement  with  the  Institute  of  Journalists 
in  this  matter.  Yet  his  name,  like  that  of  Lord  North- 
cliffe  and  the  many  others  cited  by  us,  appears  as  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  advertisement  and  prospectus 
of  this  latest  correspondence  “  school.”  Nor  have  we 
heard  anything  from  any  Pelman  shareholders  as  to  the 
propriety  of  their  directors  being  interested  in  another 
venture  of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  the  boast  of  Pel- 
manism  that  by  its  help  one  can  double,  treble,  and 
quadruple  one’s  income,  but  the  shares,  when  last 
quoted,  stood  at  ns.  3d.  It  seems  a  pity  that  those  who 
took  the  Pelmans  at  their  word,  by  investing  money  in 
their  concern,  should  suffer  this  serious  loss,  and  in 
addition  have  their  property  depreciated  by  competition 
under  their  own  directors.  We  never  approved  of 
Pelman  propaganda,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  as 
little  of  Pelman  finance. 

Since  our  notice  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  written, 
Mr.  F.  O.  Salisbury  has  attracted  some  attention  by 
publicly  protesting  against  the  methods  which  the 
Selecting  Committee  has  employed  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  exhibition.  It  seems  that  the  works  of  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  from  long  use, 
have  come  to  look  upon  the  Academy  as  a  place  where 
they  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  exhibit,  have  at  last 
been  rejected.  “  Distinguished  painters  ”  have  been 
disillusioned  and  financially  damaged.  Mr.  Salisbury 
speaks  in  < tragic  accents  of  the  closing  of  the  “  courts 
of  serenity  and  beauty  ”  to  these  unfortunates.  ‘‘Does 
the  Hanging  Committee  realize,”  he  asks,  “  what  these 
men  must  suffer  to  have,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
a  whole  year’s  work  condemned?  .  .  Surely  they 

could  have  afforded  to  exhibit  one  small  picture  by  each 
on  sentimental  grounds  alone.” 

From-  other  quarters  follow  accusations  of  Bol¬ 
shevism,  sectarianism,  and  so  forth  :  all  this  provoked 
by  an  exhibition  which  is,  after  all,  a  very  tame  affair. 
The  Committee  was  elected  to  judge  the  pictures,  not 
to  sentimentalise  over  them;  its  members,  we  are  sure, 
honestly  did  their  best;  they  were  even  kind  to  Mr. 
Salisbuiy.  It  is  no  use  perpetuating  the  bad  traditions 
of  the  seventies  and  eighties.  The  Chantrey  Bequest 
has  done  enough  harm  in  that  direction.  If  mistakes 
have  been  made,  let  the  dissatisfied  painters  hold  their 
Salon  des  Refuses,  as  is  proposed,  so  that  their  griev¬ 
ance  may  be  fairly  estimated. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  genius  of  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Bour- 
chier  should  lie  fallow  at  such  a  time  as  this.  His 
devout,  and,  we  presume,  disinterested,  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  popular  press  induces  us  to  suggest  that 
he  might  go  further  than  he  has  done — far  though  that 
may  appear  to  many.  The  deplorable  linen-washing 
which  is  now  the  daily  fare  of  the  British  public,  both 
young  and  old,  must  arouse  concern  in  the  mind  of 
everyone  capable  of  judging  the  evil  influence  of  catch¬ 
penny  publicity.  We  would  ask  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Bour- 
chier  to  crave  the  Almighty’s  assistance  in  leading  the 
minds  of  our  press  proprietors  aright.  A  popular 
writer  has  stated  in  the  courts  this  week  that  he  does 
not  write  to  elevate  the  morals  of  the  people,  but  to  in¬ 
terest  them.  If  our  princes  of  the  press  would  read 
the  excellent  speech  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott  at  the  Centenary 
Dinner  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  they  might  realise 
that  there  is  a  greater  thing  than  riches,  whether  in 
net  sales  or  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  We  hope 
Mr.  Scott’s  voice  will  not  be  that  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Bouchier  will  turn  his 
attention  to  the  great  sphere  wherein  he  may  do  this 
good  work  for  God  and  man. 
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THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  A  POOL. 

THE  difficulties  of  equalising-  miners’  wages  either 
by  pooling-  the  profits  of  the  coal-owners,  which 
are  likely  to  vanish  to  nothing-,  or  of  pooling  the 
proceeds  of  a  levy  of  so  many  shillings  per  ton  are  in¬ 
superable  for  psychological  and  technical  reasons. 

No  person  of  average  good  sense,  whether  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  not,  is  likely  to  approve  of  a  scheme  which 
penalizes  the  successful  worker  and  organiser,  and 
takes  his  money  to  pay  the  failures  who  have  chosen 
the  wrong  place  to  carry  out  their  special  trade,  or  have 
failed  for  any  other  reason  to  make  it  profitable.  But 
there  is  more  to  be  said  against  the  system  of 
pooling  than  this.  The  special  difficulties  of  the 
coal-mines  are  worth  consideration.  Subsidising 
the  poorer  mines  at  the  cost  of  the  richer  mines 
is  bound  to  lead  to  general  demoralisation.  Men 
do  their  best  in  the  businesses  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged,  not  for  altruistic  reasons,  but  because  they  will 
be  directly  benefited  by  their  exertions.  If  that  stimu¬ 
lus  is  taken  away,  if  the  more  competent,  who  are 
often  called  the  more  fortunate,  are  to  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  less  competent,  who  always  plead  that 
they  are  unfortunate,  the  most  powerful  incentive  will 
be  destroyed.  The  greatness  of  industries  is  created 
by  the  ablest  leaders.  They  are  spurred  on  by  their 
ambition.  If  Mr.  Henry  Ford  had  been  taxed  severely 
with  a  view  to  equalising-  the  earnings  of  motor-car 
manufacturers  and  workers,  he  would  probably  have 
given  up  in  disgust,  and  the  American  motor  industry, 
instead  of  dominating  the  world,  would  be  producing 
a  small  number  of  indifferent  cars. 

Taxing  the  successful  for  the  benefit  of  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  not  only  discourages  men  of  energy,  but  pro¬ 
motes  incompetence  and  idling  among  both  employers 
and  employed.  As  soon  as  an  industry  is  subsidised 
for  lack  of  achievement,  lack  of  achievement  becomes 
general.  Both  manufacturers  and  men  take  things 
easily,  because  they  know  that  they  can  draw  on  a 
common  fund.  The  less  they  produce,  the  more  they 
can  claim  from  the  pool.  Under  free  competition  men 
will  do  their  best.  As  soon  as  idlers  are  rewarded 
with  subsidies,  there  will  be  a  general  competition  to 
reduce  output  as  much  as  possible. 

The  psychological  handicaps  of  a  pool,  formed  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  may  theoretically  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  an  efficient  organisation.  Nominally,  statis¬ 
tical  book-keeping  and  a  number  of  inspectors  can 
force  mines  working  under  a  pool  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  utmost.  However,  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  deceive  an  inspector.  He  cannot  in¬ 
spect  a  mine  as  easily  as  a  police  inspector  can  inspect 
a  public-house.  It  takes  days  to  inspect  a  good-sized 
mine,  and  the  presence  of  an  inspector1  leads  only  too 
often  to  arrangements  meant  to  deceive  him  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  and  men.  There  are  thousands 
of  mines  in  this  country.  Centralised  supervision 
would  require  a  gigantic  and  expensive  book-keeping 
apparatus  with  thousands  of  unnecessary  workers,  and 
a  veritable  army  of  inspectors  who,  if  ever  so  keen, 
painstaking  and  competent,  could  not  replace  the 
powerful  stimulus  of  payment  by  results. 

Pooling  would  lead  to  a  falling-off  in  production, 
and  thereby  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal.  That 
has  been  the  lesson  of  the  national  pool  which  was 
created  under  Government  control.  The  miners  can 
only  prosper,  if  the  mining  industry  is  flourishing. 
Competition  is  the  soul  of  business.  Pooling  arrange¬ 
ments  would  destroy  competition,  would  destroy  effi¬ 
ciency,  would  lower  production,  raise  prices,  and 
would,  within  a  few  years,  ruin  the  British  mining  in¬ 
dustry  and  everyone  engaged  in  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  other  trades  and  businesses  which  rely  on 
coal.  If  the  present  chaos  and  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  work  are  going  to  continue,  this  country  will 
rapidly  become  a  fourth-rate  power.  By  that  time  the 
army  of  bureaucrats,  inspectors,  health  purveyors, 
taxing  surveyors,  gatherers  of  statistics,  and  other 
State  w'asters  of  time,  money,  and  paper  will  be  vastly 
increased.  But  who  is  going  to  pay  them?  Where 
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will  Mr.  Brace  get  his  <£2,000  a  year?  By  that  time, 
Dean  Inge  says,  Germany  will  be  refusing  to  pay  any 
more  indemnity.  She  might,  indeed,  come  and  take 
England;  but  it  w'ould  not  be  worth  taking. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  DISCONTENTS. 

(Bv  a  Don.) 

IDO  not  propose  to  discuss  the  present  coal  strike, 
either  in  its  economic  or  in  its  political  aspect;  and 
as  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  self-denial  (prac¬ 
tised  by  how  few  !)  assures  me  of  a  lasting  claim  upon 
your  gratitude,  I  address  myself  to  the  task  before  me 
with  the  greatest  confidence.  This  task  is  no  light  one. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  the  consideration  of  methods 
calculated,  if  not  to  eliminate,  yet  at  least  to  alleviate, 
those  industrial  troubles  which  are  the  present  curse  of 
our  country. 

It  is  plain  from  the  recent  history  of  these  upheavals 
that  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  are  artificially 
produced  by  the  activities  of  a  small  minority  of  ener¬ 
getic  spirits.  Left  to  themselves,  the  manual  workers 
of  this  country  would  probably  be  content  with  the 
average  wages  of  a  University  Professor.  They  are 
animated,  of  course,  by  that  natural  greed  which  is 
common  to  all  of  us.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  covet  and 
another  to  rob;  and  a  pardonable  and  perhaps  universal 
cupidity  would  not  of  itself  goad  them  to  revolt,  were 
it  not  for  the  stimulus  which  is  incessantly  applied  by 
their  leaders;  whose  objects  and  methods  are  alike 
clearly  defined  to  themselves.  And  this  considerably 
facilitates  the  task  of  those  who  would  end  such 
tioubles  as  the  present;  for,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
politics,  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
several  millions  who  do  not  know  what  they  want,  than 
with  a  few  score  of  persons  who  do. 

We  have  then  to  consider  the  best  way  of  removing 
a  danger  arising  from  a  small  company  of  agitators; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  removing  the  agitators  them¬ 
selves.  Many  methods  may  be  suggested  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  desired  result;  there  are  two  in  especial 
which  will  immediately  occur  to  all  reasonable  men 
and  good  citizens  :  Bribery  and  Assassination.  Of  the 
first  of  these  alternatives  I  shall  have  something  to  say. 
later.  I  confine  myself  for  the  moment  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  second. 

There  is  much,  doubtless,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  as¬ 
sassination  as  a  factor  in  politics.  It  is  thorough;  it  is 
speedy;  it  need  not,  under  proper  management,  be  ex¬ 
pensive.  Whether  a  method,  which  is  neither  dilatory, 
nor  costly,  nor  ineffectual,  can  ever  be  really  popular 
with  modern  Administrations,  may  be  perhaps  doubted 
by  the  judicious;  but  let  that  pass.  The  fact  remains, 
that  political  murder  has  been  constantly,  and  during 
long  periods,  practised  with  conspicuous  success.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  accumulate  instances  of  the  obvious;  to 
go  no  further  than  the  classic  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  early  history  of  Medi¬ 
terranean  States  owes  much  of  its  picturesque  charm 
to  the  prevalence  of  assassination  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Acropolis  and  the  Capitol.  Yet  political  analogies 
are  too  often,  alas  !  misleading.  We  live  in  another 
age;  violent  extinctions  of  political  opponents  are  sel¬ 
dom  now  approved,  unless  consecrated  by  the  forms  of 
law;  and  few  (as  I  believe)  save  fanatical  devotees  of 
historical  parallelism  would  maintain  that,  because 
Brutus  has  been  praised  by  Cicero  for  murdering 
Julius  Csesar,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  escape  unfav¬ 
ourable  comment  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  for  im¬ 
bruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Mr.  Hodges.  The 
public,  in  short,  has  lost  its  taste  for  what  was  once 
a  popular  remedy.  Revivals  of  interrupted  customs 
are  not  often  really  successful.  They  can  seldom  es¬ 
cape  the  stigma  of  a  certain  artificiality.  No;  as 
practical  men,  and  not  idealists,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  day  of  political  assassination  is  over.  I  shall 
be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  murders  perpetrated  by  Irish 
rebels  (as  it  is  alleged,  for  political  purposes)  have  been 
recently  condoned  by  a  considerable  number  of  eminent 
ecclesiastics  representing  various  denominations.  I 
do  not  forget  it;  but  the  objection  is,  I  conceive,  not 
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really  relevant.  The  moral  standard  of  Bishops  (a 
class  of  men  described  by  one  of  themselves,  in  Mr. 
Buckle’s  ‘  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,’  as  “  proverbially 
vindictive  ”)  is  not,  thank  Heaven  !  that  of  the  crowd. 
One  cannot  argue  from  the  one  to  the  other;  what  pre¬ 
lates  condone  the  public  may  condemn.  No;  whatever 
Bishops  may  say,  the  man  in  the  street  still  regards 
murder  with  suspicion  and  distrust;  and  I  fear  that  we 
must  regretfully  adopt  his  own  phrase,  and  “  leave  it 
at  that.” 

it  remains,  then,  to  consider  the  topic  of  our  first 
alternative,  Bribery.  Here,  also,  it  must  be  confessed, 
we  are  hampered  in  limine  by  the  tradition  of  a  word; 
for  undoubtedly  some  odium  does  attach,  in  the  vulgar 
mind,  to  the  giving  and  receiving  of  what  is  called  a 
bribe.  Yet  how  irrational  is  this  odium  !  He  (I  con¬ 
ceive)  is  bribed,  who  is  persuaded  by  the  hope  of  money 
or  some  equivalent  advantage  to  do  something  which 
he  would  otherwise  not  have  done.  All,  therefore, 
who  work  for  pay  of  any  kind  are  bribed;  the  lawyer 
to  defend  his  client,  the  soldier  to  defend  his  country; 

I  myself,  when  in  due  course  the  Saturday  Review 
pays  me  for  my  contribution,  shall  not  attempt  to  defend 
myself  against  the  imputation — if  it  be  one — of  bribery. 
The  public  is  no  right  judge  in  this  matter.  Take  but  one 
instance  :  popular  opinion  condemns  me,  if  I  accept  £5 
for  my  vote,  and  approves  me,  if  I  give  my  support  to 
the  candidate  who  promises  me  three  acres  and  a  cow. 
Can  confusion  of  mind  go  further?  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  must  be  acknowledged;  a  perfectly  respectable 
agreement  is  branded  with  an  invidious  nickname;  and 
for  that  reason,  when  my  proposal  is  actually  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  country,  it  is  obvious  that  the  necessary  pro¬ 
paganda  must  speak,  not  of  bribes,  but  of  a  just  and 
discriminating  apportionment  of  beneficent  subsidies. 
How  efficacious  such  a  distribution  must  be,  is  clear 
to  all  who  study  the  psychology  of  Labour  movements, 
and  especially  that  of  their  organisers. 

The  situation  of  him  who  has  already  attained  to 
some  prominence  as  a  leader  of  what  is  called  Labour 
is  indeed  a  desperate  one.  Raised  by  an  incautious 
temper  or  a  fluent  tongue  a  little — but  only  a  little — 
above  a  score  of  equally  ambitious  rivals,  he  has  no 
choice,  once  started  on  the  dangerous  enterprise  of 
conducting  an  ignorant  multitude  towards  an  unattain¬ 
able  millenium,  but  to  practise  continually  the  same 
arts  as  those  by  which  he  has  won  a  precarious  popu¬ 
larity.  He  must  still  be  outbidding  and  outpromising. 
As  he  has  placed  himself  in  the  forefront  by  advocating 
bold  measures,  he  must  be  bold  and  even  bolder;  it  is 
as  much  as  his  life  (or  his  salary,  which  is  the  same 
thing)  is  worth  to  display  a  vestige  of  commonsense; 
mere  self-preservation  forbids  him  to  exercise  it;  let 
him  show  symptoms  of  compromising — let  him  falter — 
let  him  even  stand  still  for  a  moment— and  he  is  tripped 
up  by  the  rival  who  is  ever  on  his  heels,  and  trampled 
out  of  existence  by  the  advancing  crowd  which  he  has 
himself  set  in  motion.  Trampled,  I  say,  to  death;  for 
the  position  of  a  discarded  demagogue  is  no  enviable 
one.  Deprived  of  his  paid  leadership,  he  loses  his 
livelihood;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  will  be  permitted  even 
to  return  to  the  humble  industry  from  which  he  origin¬ 
ally  rose.  He  must  therefore  scale  the  peak  or  fathom 
the  abyss;  he  must  be  a  Robespierre,  or  starve. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  person  whose  position  I 
have  endeavoured  to  adumbrate  does  not  wish  to  be  a 
Robespierre  at  all;  he  only  wants  to  live  on  his  stipend 
as  a  trade  union  secretary.  But  he  is,  as  we  see, 
forced  into  a  painful  dilemma;  and  it  is  the  business  of 
Governments  to  save  him  from  this  dilemma,  and  us 
from  its  consequences.  Let  our  administrations,  then, 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  potentially  effective  leaders  of 
Labour;  let  us  mark  our  men;  when  we  see  a  dema¬ 
gogue  rising  into  prominence,  let  him  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Exchequer  enough  to  render  him  independent  of 
popular  disfavour — say  £1,000  a  year,  to  begin  with; 
and  I  warrant  you,  if  that  is  done,  where  we  have  now 
one  moderate  man,  we  shall  then  have  a  dozen.  I  am 
no  shallow  pessimist.  I  believe  in  the  fundamental 
soundness  of  human  nature;  and  will  still  maintain,  that 
he  who  can  be  induced  to  be  a  rascal  for  £5,  could  be 
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made  a  tolerably  honest  man  by  the  promise  of  £10. 
But  why  talk  of  expense?  Say  that  we  subsidise  a 
hundred  Labour  agitators;  what  is  an  expenditure  of 
£100,000 — £200,000 — a  million  a  year,  compared  with 
the  sums  at  present  lost  to  the  country  in  consequence 
of  industrial  upheavals  ?  A  flea-bite — a  bagatelle  a 
drop  in  the  ocean.  But  if  some  cheese-paring  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  makes  difficulties  about  putting 
these  derisory  sums  in  his  Estimates,  then  let  the 
scheme  be  financed  by  private  enterprise.  The  Satur¬ 
day  Review  might  well  initiate  a  fund  for  the  purpose; 
and  as  soon  as  the  demands  of  Sir  R.  Horne  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  allow  me  (which  at  present  is  not  the 
case),  1  will  contribute  five  shillings  to  it  myself. 

STUNTS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

WEARY  with  the  worries  of  life,  like  Mr.  Bulti- 
tude,  but  fortunately  with  no  magic  stone  in 
our  hand,  we  sometimes  wish  that  we  could 
either  enjoy  the  good  old  days  once  more,  or  that  we 
had  lived  in  other  times.  Could  we  but  hold  high 
talk  with  the  departed  dead,”  no  doubt  we  might  find 
some  who  would  return  the  compliment.  If  we  were 
asked  to  select  one  ghost  who  might  wish  that  he  had 
had  the  opportunities  which  to-day  would  offer  them¬ 
selves  to  his  special  gifts,  we  should  choose  the  son  of 
the  butcher  Foe,  known  to  the  world  as  Daniel  Defoe, 
the  author  of  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe.’  The  book  that  gave 
him  fame  was  the  chance  production  of  a  journalist  on 
the  verge  of  sixty,  who  had  been  writing  all  his  life, 
and  realized  what  good  “  copy  ”  was  to  be  made  out  of 
the  experiences  of  Alexander  Selkirk.  Had  Defoe  died 
before  1719,  he  would  have  been  unknown  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  reader  of  our  time,  while  students  of  the  reigns 
of  William  and  Mary  and  Anne  would  have  dealt  with 
less  sympathy  and  greater  severity  with  him,  as  merely 
an  unscrupulous  and  underground  pampheteer. .  His 
immortal  work  converted  the  greatest  liar  of  his  time 
into  the  prince  of  story-tellers  for  all  time.  If  his 
pamphlets  were  unknown,  we  should  imagine  him  to 
have  been  an  eighteenth  century  exponent  of  the  art 
which  introduced  Alice  to  Wonderland  and  discovered 
Treasure  Island.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  astute  intriguers  in  an  age  when  intrigue  was 
a  fine  art.  He  had  the  gift  of  being  able  to  specialise 
on  any  question  of  the  hour.  Like  the  modern  .pub- 
licist,”  he  wrote,  no.  matter  what  his  subject,  as  if  he 
were  an  authority,  and  of  course,  he  wrote  well.  Here 
is  his  own  definition  of  good  writing  : 

“  I  shall  lay  down  one  specific  by  which  you  that 
read  shall  impartially  determine  who  are,  and  are 
not,  to  be  called  good  writers.  (Defoe’s  italics).  In 
a  word  the  character  of  a  good  writer,  wherever  he 
is  to  be  found,  is  this,  viz.,  that  he  writes  so  as  to 
please  and  serve  at  the  same  time.  .  •  He  repre¬ 

sents  truth  with  plainness,  virtue  with  praise;  he 
even  reprehends  with  a  softness  that  carries  the  force 
of  a  satire  without  the  salt  of  it;  and  he  insensibly 
screws  himself  into  your  g'ood  opinion,  that  as  his 
writings  merit  your  regard,  so  they  fail  not  to  obtain 
it.” 

Contemporary  opinion  summed  him  up  as  “  truly  a 
master  of  forging  a  story  and  imposing  it  on  the  world 
for  truth.”  “  Talk  about  stunts  as  something  new 
from  America  !  What  about  my  great  Jack  Sheppard 
stunt  two  hundred  years  ago?”  his  ghost  would  ex¬ 
claim.  Picture  the  scene  :  Centre,  Jack  Sheppard  on 
the  cart  at  the  place  of  execution,  handing  to  a  friend 
(selected  by  the  manager)  his  last  speech  and  dying 
confession  (composed  by  the  manager),  while,  behind 
the  scenes,  the  manager  (Defoe)  circulates  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  to  the  Press  of  the  day  !  It  mig  t 
be  argued  that  other  illustrious  authors  have  been 
guilty  of  similar  practices,  and  that  Defoe  was  no  worse 
than 'Shelley  and  Hogg,  when  they  published  their  bur¬ 
lesque  as  the  ‘  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret 
Nicholson,’  the  mad  washerwoman,  who,  like  the 
farmer’s  wife  in  the  ballad  of  Three  Blind  Mice, 
attacked  George  III.  “  with  a  carving  knife.  Obvi¬ 
ously  in  their  case,  however,  there  was  no  desire  to 
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impose  their  work  on  the  world  for  truth,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Verdant  Greens  of  the  Oxford  of  that  day  were 
taken  in  is  evidence  of  their  gullibility  and  not  of  the 
author’s  fraud.  Mad  Margaret  was  merely  a  popular 
peg  on  which  they  hung  their  jest.  Modern  journalism 
destroyed  Pekin,  but  the  wizard  Defoe  annihilated  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent.  A  mere  rumour  reached  him, 
and  the  most  giaphic  details  and  a  super-abundance  of 
evidence  were  at  once  to  hand;  the  letters  pour  in 
“  from  so  many  several  places,”  that  to  print  them  all 
would  leave  the  story  confused,  and  therefore  ‘‘the  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  amazing  accident  ”  is  given  in  one  col¬ 
lection.  Nay  more,  at  the  close  of  his  account  we  are 
given  some  “  probable  guesses  at  the  natural  cause  ” 
of  the  most  terrible  event  since  the  destruction  of  the 
earth  by  water  at  the  general  deluge.  Was  there  ever 
so  accommodating  a  news-monger?  Had  he  thought 
his  public  demanded  it,  he  would  have  supplied  ‘  Noah’s 
Diary  on  the  Ark,’  and  a  lively  chronicle  it  would  have 
been.  Had  anyone  challenged  the  truth  of  his  narra¬ 
tive,  he  would  have  appealed  to  the  water-mark  as 
proof  of  its  authenticity.  Was  not  the  original  ol 
Jack  Sheppard’s  letter  to  be  seen  at  Applebee’s  in  Jack’s 
own  handwriting,  so  that  disbelievers  might  be  con¬ 
vinced?  Had  Defoe  lived  in  these  days,  there  would 
have  been  no  mystery  about  the  loss  of  the  Hampshire. 
We  should  have  had  full  particulars  from  a  survivor 
and  a  last  message  to  his  countrymen  from  Kitchener. 

Why  should  not  the  general  reader  forget  Defoe’s 
ephemeral  eccentricities  as  journalist  and  pamphleteer 
and  cherish  his  memory  as  the  creator  of  Man  Friday? 
So  much  is  written  nowadays  that  has  to  be  read,  so 
much  has  been  written  since  Defoe’s  days  that  must 
be  read,  that  we  can  afford  to  forget  even  ‘  Moll 
Flanders  ’  and  ‘  Roxana.’  One  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world  is  the  wealth  of  literature,  and  another  wonder 
is  how  much  some  people  manage  to  read — a  Shelley, 
for  instance,  with  his  sixteen  hours  a  day — but  perhaps 
the  greater  wonder  is  how  much  some  people  persuade 
themselves  that  they  have  read.  We  remember  a 
youth  fresh  from  school,  who  claimed  to  be  conversant 
with  ‘‘the  works  of  Livy,”  when  examination  showed 
he  had  scarcely  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  a  single 
book,  and  we  have  known  men  imply  in  conversations 
that  they  have  read  volumes  which  a  diligent  cen¬ 
tenarian  could  not  have  got  through  in  a  life-time  of 
leisure.  We  expect  the  politician,  however  young,  to 
pose  as  omniscient — on  the  platform — but  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  library  and  in  the  company  of  kindred 
spirits  the  book-lover  can  afford  to  be  honestly 
ignorant. 

By  all  means  let  those  who  possess  a  superabundance 
of  means  or  an  excess  of  leisure,  indulge  in  cults,  be 
they  of  carnations  or  orchids,  of  Defoes  or  Samuel 
Butlers;  but  such  luxuries  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the 
less  fortunate  at  the  expense  of  general  cultivation. 
It  is  enough  for  most  of  us  to  remember  Defoe  as  the 
author  of  the  book  which,  according  to  Walter  Scott, 
counts  more  readers  than  any  other.  For  that  he  de¬ 
serves  our  undying  gratitude  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave;  for  that,  if  we  may  amend  Pope  and  thereby  sub¬ 
stitute  fact  for  fiction,  on  high  he  stands  unabashed  and 
peerless  as  a  story-teller,  and  we  can  afford  to  leave  his 
stunts,  like  all  stunts,  ancient  and  modern,  that  have 
served  their  turn,  to  oblivion  and  Dr.  Dryasdust. 

THE  LONE  SWALLOWS. 

LONG  the  trackless  and  uncharted  airlines  from 
the  southern  sun  they  came,  a  lone  pair  of  swal¬ 
lows,  arriving  with  weakly  and  uncertain  flight 
from  over  the  wastes  of  the  sea.  They  nestled  on  a 
gorse  bush,  their  blue  backs  beautiful  against  the  store 
of  golden  blossom  guarded  by  the  jade  spikes.  The 

last  day  of  March  had  just  blown  with  the  wind  into 
eternity.  Symbols  of  summer  and  of  loveliness,  they 
came  with  young  April,  while  yet  the  celandines  were 
burnished  and  unbleached,  while  the  wild  white  straw¬ 
berry  and  ragged-robin  were  opening  with  the  dog 
violet.  On  the  headland  the  flowers  struggle  for  both 
life  and  livelihood,  the  sward  is  cropped  close  by  gen¬ 
erations  of  sheep,  and  the  sea-wind  is  damp  and  cold. 


Perhaps  the  swallows  rested,  as  their  ancestors  had 
done  centuries  since,  in  the  cave  under  the  precipice  at 
the  headland’s  snout,  or  that  love  for  its  protection 
alter  the  wearying  journey  was  new-born  in  their 
hearts.  One  cannot  say;  but  the  pair  remained  there. 

Days  of  yellow  sunshine  and  skies  blue  as  their 
wings  greeted  them.  Over  the  wave  crests  and  the 
foamed  troughs  they  sped,  singing  and  twittering  as 
they  flew.  Kestrel  hawks  with  earth-red  pinions  hung 
over  the  slopes  of  the  cliffs,  searching  with  keen  eyes 
for  mouse  or  finch,  but  the  swallows  heeded  not. 
Wheatears  passed  all  day  among  the  rabbit  burrows 
and  the  curled  cast  feathers  of  the  gulls,  chiffchaffs 
iterated  their  little  joy  in  singsong  melody,  shags 
squatted  on  the  rocks  below,  preening  metal-green 
plumage  and  ejecting  plentiful  fishbones.  The  wan¬ 
derer  on  the  sheep-track,  passing  every  day,  joyed  in 
the  effortless  thrust  of  those  dark  pinions,  the  chestnut 
stain  on  the  throat,  the  delicate  fork  of  the  tail.  Winter 
was  ended,  and  the  blackthorn  blossoming — there 
would  be  no  more  snow  or  ice  after  the  white  flowers, 
fragile  as  vapour  thralled  by  frost,  had  come  upon 
their  ebon  wilderness  of  spikes.  The  heart  could  now 
look  forward,  not  backwards,  to  other  fled  spring¬ 
times.  The  first  swallows  had  come  from  distant 
lands,  and  three  weeks  before  the  winged  hosts  were 
due  !  One  of  the  greatest  of  nature-writers  wrote, 
“  The  beautiful  swallows,  be  tender  to  them,  for  they 
symbol  all  that  is  best  in  nature  and  in  our  hearts.”  In 
fancy  Richard  Jefferies  was  wandering  on  the  head¬ 
land,  and  watching  the  early  vagrants,  breathing  the 
fragrance  of  the  wild  thyme  that  came  like  an  old 
memory  with  the  wind.  Always  dearly  loved  are  the 
singing  birds  of  passage,  returning  with  such  feeble 
wings  to  the  land  that  means  love  and  life  to  them,  and 
love  and  life  and  beauty  to  us.  Each  one  is  dear,  when 
in  May  the  air  is  a  fountain-plash  of  song,  and  in  the 
meadows  the  golden  goblets  of  the  buttercups  are 
deeply  burnished  and  filled  with  richest  sun-wine.  The 
swallows  returned  are  a  sign  and  a  token  of  loveliness 
being  made  manifest  before  our  eyes. 

The  early  April  days  passed,  like  the  clouds  in  the 
sky,  softly  and  in  sunlight,  merging  into  the  nights 
when  Venus  lighted  the  western  seas,  and  belted  Orion 
plunged  into  the  ocean.  In  the  sheltered  places  the 
arums  grew,  some  with  sagittate  leaves  purple-spotted, 
and  showing  the  crimson  spadix  like  the  tip  of  a  club. 
Brighter  grew  the  gorselands,  till  from  the  far  sands 
they  looked  like  swarming  bees  gold-dusty  from  the 
pollen  of  the  sun.  The  stonechat,  with  his  white-ringed 
neck  and  dark  cap,  fluttered  into  the  azure,  jerked  his 
song  in  mid-air,  then  dived  in  rapture  to  his  mate 
perched  upon  a  withered  bramble.  Somewhere  in  a 
tuft  the  tit-lark  w'as  building  her  nest,  while  the  yellow- 
hammer  trilled  upon  a  rusted  plough. 

Sometimes  the  swallows  flew  to  a  village  a  mile  in¬ 
land,  and  twittered  about  an  ancient  barn  with  grass- 
grown  thatch,  haunted  by  white  owls,  and  hiding  in 
dimness  a  cider  press  that  had  not  creaked  in  turning 
for  half  a  century.  Once  they  were  seen  wheeling 
above  the  mill  pond,  and  by  the  mossy  waterwheel, 
hovering  along  its  cool  gushings  and  arch  of  sun-steal¬ 
ing  drops  thrown  fanwise  from  the  mouldered  rim. 
Everywhere  the  villagers  hailed  them  with  delight,  and 
spoke  in  the  inn  at  nights  of  their  early  adventuring. 
Such  a  thing  had  been  unknown  for  many  years;  the 
oldest  granfer  had  heard  tell  of  it,  but  had  never  actu¬ 
ally  seen  it  before.  The  old  man  took  a  poet’s  delight 
in  the  news,  and  peered  with  rheumy  and  faded  blue 
eyes,  hoping  to  see  them  when  tapping  along  the  lane 
to  his  “  tater-patch.”  It  became  a  regular  thing  for 
the  wanderer  upon  the  headland  to  report  their  presence 
when  he  returned  from  the  high  solitude  and  the  drone 
of  the  tide,  and  the  yelping  cries  of  gulls  floating  white 
in  the  sunshine  above  a  sapphire  sea. 

Gulls  selected  nesting  sites,  and  the  sea-thrift  raised 
pink  buddings  from  its  matted  clumps.  The  ravens 
rolled  in  the  wind  uprushing  from  the  rocks,  and  took 
sticks  in  black  beaks  to  the  ledge  where  they  have 
nested  throughout  the  years.  The  male  bird  watched 
upon  a  spar  while  his  mate  with  throaty  chucklings  built 
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anew  the  old  mass  of  rubbish  where  her  eggs  would  be 
laid.  Sometimes  he  fed  her  with  carrion  filched  from 
a  pearly  gull  by  the  flashing  and  sun-pointed  foam,  and 
she  gabbled  with  pleasure.  Ever  and  anon  the  fleeing 
specks  of  the  swallows  passed  near,  winding  in  and 
out,  floating  and  diving,  “  garrulous  as  in  Caesar’s 
time.”  Like  kittens  in  distress  the  buzzards  wailed, 
spreading  vast  brown  canvas  that  enabled  them  to  sail 
high  among  those  silver  and  phantom  galleons,  the 
clouds.  Steamers  passing  to  the  Severn  basin  left 
smoke  trails  on  the  horizon;  the  life  of  the  sea  and 
land,  wild  and  civilised,  went  on;  but  no  other  swallows 
arrived.  Any  day,  new  born  and  blessed  by  Aurora, 
would  see  the  arrival,  any  day  now — two  dark  arrow¬ 
heads  fell  with  mighty  swoop  from  heaven,  arrowheads 
that  did  not  miss  their  mark.  There  was  a  frail  flutter 
of  feathers  in  the  sunshine,  a  red  drop  on  the  ancient 
sward,  a  scuttle  of  terrified  rabbits,  a  faint  scream 
trembling  and  dying  in  the  blue.  Then  only  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  the  sea  far  below,  and  the  humming  of  the 
single  telegraph  wire  near  the  pathway.  The  pere¬ 
grine  falcons  had  taken  the  lone  and  beloved  swallows. 

VORTICISM. 

Red  or  yellow,  black  or  green, 

Dots  and  dashes  on  a  screen — 

Shorthand  of  an  art  obscene  ! 

Gone  the  godlike  curve  and  line 
From  the  human  form  divine  ! 

Gone  is  beauty’s  secret  sign. 

Gone  the  light  from  every  eye, 

Blindness  hides  the  starry  sky — 

Beauty’s  dead — oh  misery  ! 

Groping  hands  that  seek  to  trace 
In  the  darkness  light  and  grace, 

Can  but  fashion  evil’s  face. 

Fashion  him,  as  evil  can, 

Like,  yet  how  unlike,  to  man 
Crooked,  pitiful  and  wan  ! 

Where  once  beauty  brightness  shed, 

Evil  scatters  dark  instead  ! 

Lying  lives  and  truth  is  dead. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

TREATING  WITH  SINN  FEIN. 

SIR, — Your  correspondent  “  Dubliner  ”  has  laid  his 
finger  on  the  spot.  Hatred  to  England  has  been 
taught  in  Irish  schools  ever  since  they  were  handed 
over  to  R.C.  managers.  That  proceeding  I  can  only 
compare  to  appointing  Lenin  superintendent  to  a 
Sunday  school. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  some  friends  of  mine  were 
walking  on  Howth  Head  when  they  were  attracted  by 
the  voices  of  children  singing.  They  found  a  school 
of  little  children  gathered  round  some  nuns  who  were 
making  them  sing.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  the  little 
ones  gathered  round  the  quiet  sisters  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  grass ;  and  it  was  a  sweet  sound  to  hear  the 
childish  voices  mounting  like  larks  to  the  sky.  And 
what  were  the  gentle  nuns  teaching  to  their  little 
pupils?  The  soldiers’  song!!  The  Marseillaise  of 
Sinn  Fein  ! 

I  was  taking  a  walk  one  day  when  I  met  a  number 
of  children  singing  very  sweetly  the  old  English 
ballad  of  “  All  round  my  hat  I  wear  a  green  willow'.” 
I  was  not  surprised,  but  as  they  passed,  I  listened 
carefully  to  the  words.  To  my  great  amusement  they 
w'ere  as  follows  : — 

‘  All  round  my  hat  I  wear  a  green  willow, 

All  round  my  hat  a  green  willow  from  the  tree, 
And  if  anybody  asks  of  me  the  reason  why  I  wear  it, 
I  tell  them  that  the  reason  is  [with  great  ex¬ 
pression]  to  set  old  Ireland  free.’ 

“  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclined.” 

TRINITY  COLLEGE. 


DOMINION  HOME  RULE  FOR  IRELAND. 

SIR, — The  announcement  of  a  “  semi-official 
offer  of  Dominion  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  raises  some 
hope  at  last  that  the  Irish  Question  may  yet  be  settled 
amicably — and  on  lines  of  safety  for  the  Empire. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  one  in  Ireland  desires 
to  see  that  country  permanently,  or  even  temporarily, 
divided  into  two  separate  governments,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  present  Bill,  which  seems  certain  to  divide 
North  and  South  into  permanently  hostile  camps. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  Government,  before  it  is  too 
late,  repeal  the  Act  about  to  be  forced  upon  Ireland — 
or,  at  any  rate,  postpone  it  indefinitely,  for  which 
course  the  present  terrible  state  of  the  country  gives 
ample  justification?  Then,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
let  them  introduce  a  scheme  of  Dominion  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland — giving  the  Irish  Parliament  the  fullest 
possible  fiscal  freedom. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  solution  for  the 
present  impasse — and  would  have  the  benefit  of  fitting 
in  later  with  any  future  scheme  for  the  federation  of 
the  whole  Empire. 

DUDLEY  S.  A.  COSBY. 
Stradbally  Hall,  Queen’s  County. 

IRISH  SEDITION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

SIR, — The  enclosed  cuttings  are  from  the  Argus, 
Age,  and  Herald,  all  reputable  Melbourne  newspapers. 

Nothing  could  surpass  in  disloyalty  the  spectacle 
witnessed  in  Melbourne  last  Saturday,  March  19,  when 
the  sympathisers  of  “  poor  distressed  Ireland  ”  took 
possession,  or  were  given  possession,  of  our  streets  to 
air  their  “  grievances.”  I  refer  you  to  the  enclosed 
newspaper  cuttings  for  particulars.  Note  the  old  man 
carrying  the  Union  Jack,  and  the  young  man  dealing 
him  a  heavy  blow.  So  like  dear  old  Ireland  ! 

Note  also  what  the  Herald  says  about  the  mantle 
of  Dr.  Mannix  falling  upon  Bishop  Phelan’s  shoulders. 
Yet  I  doubt  if  Dr.  Mannix  ever  let  himself  go  in  such 
delightful  language  :  “  You  have  spat  up  the  spirit 
of  loyalty.  .  .  .  To-day  we  have  danced  on  the  Union 
Jack.” 

Again,  the  dear  old  Irish  way  ! 

Go  on  showing  them  up.  We  are  fighting  them 
here  in  Australia  for  all  we  are  worth,  but  we  want 
Britain  and  the  British  press  to  back  us  up. 

SARDONYX. 

South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  V.,  March  24. 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

SIR, — It  is  impossible  to  understand  or  to  forgive 
the  failure  of  the  Press  to  pay  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
Government  for  the  masterly  and  high-minded  manner 
in  which  they  have  managed  the  affairs  of  the  country 
since  the  Armistice.  After  pacifying  Ireland;  conduct¬ 
ing  the  trade  of  the  country,  dislocated  bv  the  war,  into 
its  normal  channels ;  reducing  the  inflated  currency  and, 
thereby,  bringing  down  the  cost  of  living;  lightening 
the  burden  of  taxation  ;  settling  the  coal  strike;  improv¬ 
ing  the  strained  relations  between  capital  and  labour 
and  appeasing  the  unrest  and  discontent  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  world;  tackling  with  success  the  problem  of  un¬ 
employment;  in  a  word,  after  converting  England  from 
a  land  fit  for  ordinarv  people  to  live  in  into  a  land  fit  for 
heroes — -perhaps,  but  verv  uncomfortable  for  ordinary 
citizens ;  after  doing  all  these  things  and  more  besides, 
such  as  Mr.  Fisher’s  Education  Bill,  the  Government, 
finding  themselves  with  little  or  no  work  to  do,  and 
feeling  the  necessity  to  justify  their  existence,  and  their 
salaries,  by  strenuous  efforts  of  far-sighted  statesman¬ 
ship  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  which  they  govern 
with  such  ability  and  success,  have  adopted  a  number 
of  measures,  legislative  and  administrative,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  measures,  actu¬ 
ally  in  execution  or  proposed,  are  the  following  : 

1.  Racing  has  been  stopped. 

2.  A  Bill  to  put  a  stop  to  pigeon-shooting  would  help 
to  fill  up  the  time  of  Parliament  with  nothing  to  do. 
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3.  A  Bill  to  stop  the  importation  of  the  plumage  of 
wild  birds  is  actually  before  the  House. 

4.  An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  place  the  income-tax 
payers  in  the  claws  of  Government  officials. 

The  omission  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  remove  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  English  people 
from  the  Law  Courts  and  to  confide  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  an  army  of  bureaucrats,  is  to  be  deplored. 
Perhaps  it  may  still  be  possible  to>  repair  this  omission 
if  an  anti-pigeon  shooting  bill  and  the  anti-importation 
plumage  bill  can  be  disposed  of  in  time. 

History  will  discard  the  image  of  Nero  fiddling  while 
Rome  was  burning  for  that  of  the  faits  et  gestes  of  the 
British  Government  in  1921,  with  (what  the  French  call) 
an  “  arlequin  ”  at  its  head. 

D.  N.  SAMSON. 

THE  EX-EMPEROR  CHARLES. 

SIR, — The  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  30th  ult.  by 
Mr.  Crawfurd  Price  should  not,  I  think,  pass  without 
a  protest,  however  superficial,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
ask  on  what  authority  he  condemns  in  so  final  and 
arbitrary  a  manner  a  reigning  house,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  has  shown  seme  distinction,  and  has  certainly 
obtained  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  a  large  number 
of  those  subject  to  its  authority. 

I  am  amused  to  hear  that  the  virtues  of  the  Ex- 
Emperor  Charles  are  swamped  by  his  weaknesses.  It 
requires  a  strong  man  indeed  to  stand  up  to  a  starving 
and  defeated  people — but  at  any  rate  let  us  admit  that 
he  does  possess  virtues,  and  has  youth  on  his  side  to 
enable  him  to  profit  by  experience — an  experience  that 
has  been  given  to  few  in  his  position. 

As  for  his  “  escapade,”  I  look  upon  it  as  an  ex¬ 
tremely  plucky  one,  even  if  ill-judged— and  it  certainly 
was  not  made  without  strong  encouragement  from 
some  at  all  events  of  his  late  subjects. 

No  doubt  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Jugo-Slavs, 
“  and  the  band  as  before,”  are  a  fine  people,  imbued 
with  all  the  best  and  most  enlightened  ideas  of  our 
Labour  leaders  and  our  miners;  but  it  rather  depends 
how  long  they  will  last,  should  the  powers  that  back 
up  “  self-determination  ”  withdraw  their  support. 

Dr.  Benes  may  be  as  good  a  man  as  are  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  in  “  enforcing  the  peace  treaties  which 
concerns  them,”  but  we  might  just  as  well  condemn 
royalty  altogether  as  argue  that  a  family  which  has 
produced  a  Maximilian,  a  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  a 
Maria  Theresa  is  worthy  only  of  abuse,  however 
superficial. 

I  seem  to  remember  a  parable  about  a  “  mote  ” 
and  a  “  beam  and  surely  we  have  at  home  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  dirty  stable  to  clean  out — at  the  present  time. 

We  have  beaten  Germany  in  fair  fight — and  pretty 
thoroughly.  They  are  not  likely  to  forget  it.  Has  not 
the  time  now  come  to  bury  the  hatchet,  to  endeavour 
to  make  the  best  of  the  altered  conditions;  not  forget¬ 
ting  that  the  Central  Powers  may,  “  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,”  have  ideas  of  their  own?  These 
ideas  neither  our  insular  peculiarities,  nor  our  genera! 
training,  may  enable  us  quite  to  appreciate. 

There  is  still  much  in  breeding  and  in  tradition. 

EYRE  COOTE. 

BOYS  AND  TRADE  UNION  TYRANNY. 

SIR, — One  of  the  many  abuses  of  the  trade  unionist 
autocracy  is  the  fact  of  many  boys  up  and  down  the 
country,  who  leave  school,  being  unable  to  find  jobs 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  employers  to  pay  the  un¬ 
economic  wage  insisted  upon  by  the  various  trade 
unions,  and  below  which  these  boys  may  not  be 
engaged.  It  cannot  be  too  generally  known  that  this 
country  is  full  of  youngsters  loafing  about  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  ridiculous  and  dangerous  piece  of 
tyranny.  Heaven  knows  that  the  average  Englishman 
of  all  classes  is  none  too  industrious.  We  are  already 
becoming  a  byeword  for  slackness  and  incompetence 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  abuse  to  which  I 
allude,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  will  hasten  our 
end  if  it  be  not  speedily  put  a  stop  to. 

RALPH  K.  WOODS. 

to,  Drapers’  Gardens,  E.C.2. 


RELIGIOUS  CANT. 

SIR, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  dealt  faithfully 
in  your  Notes  of  last  week  with  the  clergyman  who 
prayed  for  “  Alfred  ”  at  the  Daily  Mail  birthday  lunch. 
“  My  dear  friend,  clear  your  mind  of  cant,”  said  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Boswell;  but  I  suppose  it  is  too  valuable  an 
aid  to  effectiveness  to  be  laid  aside  by  public  characters. 
I  only  wish  therefore  that  its  range  could  be  reduced. 
I  can  stand  cant  about  patriotism,  and  heroes,  and  a 
“  free  country,”  such  as  the  Prime  Minister  produces 
when  he  wants  to  keep  his  place.  I  can  even  stand  cant 
about  “  liberty,”  though  no  Englishman  possesses  a 
shadow  of  it  to-day.  But  what  does  make  me  sick  and 
ashamed  is  religious  cant  which  appeals  to  higher 
motives  glaringly  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  the 
people  who  use  it,  and  which  is  a  grave  offence  to  those 
who  believe  in  religion.  As  I  write,  I  find  on  the  same 
page  of  an  evening  newspaper  two  examples  of  this 
odious  misuse  of  terms  which  have  a  definite  religious 
meaning.  Mr.  de  Valera  has  been  making  what  is 
described  as  a  ‘‘conciliatory  reference”  to  Ulster  in 
the  Irish  Independent.  It  includes  this  statement : — 
“  We  believe  that  the  men  of  Ulster,  reft  from  us  by 
Statute,  but  maintained  to  us  by  higher  laws,  look  upon 
Ireland  as  their  country  and  in  their  hearts  cherish  the 
Irish  name.” 

I  understand  what  Antigone  means  when  in  the  noble 
and  religious  play  of  Sephocles  named  after  her  she 
refers  to 

“  Unwritten  laws,  eternal  in  the  heavens, 

Not  of  to-day  or  yesterday  ”; 
but  I  cannot  conceive  what  “  higher  laws  ”  Mr.  de 
Valera,  the  arch-priest  of  treachery,  murder,  and  as¬ 
sassination,  can  refer  to.  Any  law  high  or  low,  moral  or 
religious,  that  he  might  conceivably  be  thinking  of  has 
long  since  been  forgotten  by  his  associates. 

Then  I  find  Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  Acting  President  of 
the  Miners’  Federation,  dealing  in  the  same  kind  of  cant. 
“  Our  ’Erb  ”  has  been,  on  the  whole,  more  sensible  than 
some  of  his  meanly  selfish  and  wildly  illogical  brethren, 
though  that  is  not  saying  much ;  but  I  find  him  con¬ 
cluding  a  speech  to  a  miners’  meeting  at  Sheffield  with 
the  sentiment,  “  It  is  cruel  that  you  have  got  to  fight 
through  women  and  kiddies’  stomachs  to  get  your 
divine  rights.” 

The  cruelty  of  the  miners’  action  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  their  own  families ;  but  let  that  pass.  What  I 
object  to  is  the  cant  of  “  divine  rights  ”  :  who  told  “  our 
’Erb  ”  that  the  Deity  gave  him  authority  to  claim  exor¬ 
bitant  wages  for  miners  more  than  anybody  else?  How 
does  he  know  that  they  are  “  divinely  ”  ordered  to  hold 
up  the  whole  community,  and  bring  untold  misery-  to 
many  innocent  hard-working  people,  who  get  much  less 
pay  and  work  much  harder?  Such  people  might  be 
supposed  to  deserve  more  regard.  In  the  last  chapter 
of  ii.  Thessalonians  occur  the  following  verses  : — 

“  For  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  com¬ 
manded  you,  that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should 
he  eat. 

For  we  hear  that  there  are  some  which  walk  among 
you  disorderly,  working  not  at  all,  but  are  busybodies.” 

But  there  is  nobody,  I  believe,  who'  accuses  the  Labour 
Party  of  any  tinge  of  religious  zeal,  or  any  attention  to 
Christian  doctrines.  This  makes  religious  cant  from 
such  a  source  even  more  offensive.  I  daresay  I  am  out 
of  date  in  raising  the  question  of  such  taste  at  all ;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  a  good  many  people  share  my 
views ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  educated  should  not 
debar  them  from  a  hearing.  W.  H.  J. 

SOURCE  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED. 

SIR, — In  reply  to  M.D.’s  inquiry  in  last  Saturday’s 
issue  the  correct  lines  are  as  follows  : — 

‘  And  oftimes  cometh  our  wise  Lord  God,  master  of 
every  trade, 

And  tells  them  tales  of  His  daily  toil,  of  Edens 
newly  made ; 

And  they  rise  to  their  feet  as  He  passes  by,  gentle¬ 
men  unafraid.’ 

The  lines  are  in  the  commencement  of  ‘  Barrack 
Room  Ballads,’  and  are  dedicated  to  Wolcott  Balestier. 

LIONEL  WILLIAMS. 
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REVIEWS 

the  war  and  the  press. 

The  Press  and  the  General  Staff.  By  Neville  Lytton. 
Collins.  15s.  net. 

M  R.  NEVILLE  LYTTON,  who  has  authorship  in 
his  blood,  gives  a  witty  account  of  the  war  as  he 
saw  it,  first  as  a  combatant,  and  afterwards  as  organizer 
of  the  British  and  Allied  correspondents  at  G.H.tJ.  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  his  sense  of  humour  sometimes 
outruns  his  discretion.  He  is  too  fond  of  tilting  at  the 
officers  of  the  “  old  Army,”  and  even  their  civility  ap¬ 
pears  to  strike  him  with  surprise.  The  warmth  of 
General  Charteris’s  greeting  was  so  human  ‘  that  l 
could  hardly  believe  him  to  be  a  regular  soldier 
Mr.  Lytton  was  thirty-six  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
by  that  age  tastes  have  hardened.  Because  he  failed  to 
hit  it  off  with  G.H.Q.,  the  fault  need  not  have  been 
entirely  theirs.  His  frankness,  however,  does  but  little 
harm  on  the  whole,  and  there  are  times  when  its  revela¬ 
tions  are  refreshing.  Thus  Mr.  Lytton  met  Mr.  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Munitions,  and 
was  asked  by  him  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  not  acted 
very  courageously  in  bringing  him  back  to  power  after 
the  Gallipoli  affair.  “  I  answered  that  I  thought  he  was 
the  courageous  one  in  daring  to  show  his  face  in  pub  ic 
after  all  the  mistakes  he  had  made,”  a  devastating  retort 
which  was  met  with  good  temper.  Mr.  Lytton  s  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  is  compatible,  besides,  with  reverence, 
where  reverence  is  due.  Earl  Haig,  we  are  told,  ex¬ 
hales  such  an  atmosphere  of  honour,  virtue,  courage  and 
sympathy  that  one  feels  uplifted  like  as  when  one  enters 
the  Cathedral  of  Beauvais  for  the  first  time.”  This 
pretty  flourish  will  probably  surprise  that  modest  sol¬ 
dier,  if  he  comes  across  it. 

The  book  is  chiefly  concerned  with  war  as  influenced 
by  the  Press;  but  it  is  introspective  throughout,  and  Mr. 
Lytton  has  a  much  keener  capacity  for  interpreting  his 
feelings  when  under  fire  than  lias  been  granted  to  most 
of  the  scribes  who  have  adventured  into  print.  The 
passages  describing  his  experiences  as  a  sniper  are  un¬ 
commonly  well  done,  and  we  cannot  recollect  pages  more 
vivid  than  those  relating  the  horrors  endured  by  a 
platoon  while  heavily  shelled  in  a  small  group  of  build¬ 
ings.  The  ‘‘over  the  top”  nonsense  gets  no  countenance 
from  Mr.  Lytton.  Later,  when  he  is  placed  in  charge 
of  the  war  correspondents,  his  horizon  widens,  and  he 
sets  down  what  amounts  to  a  well-considered  narrative 
of  the  war  in  its  later  phases,  including  the  German 
offensive  of  March,  i9J8)  the  counterblow  of  the 
Allies.  His  readers  will  find  him,  for  that  matter,  an 
uncommonly  sound  critic  on  the  earlier  Somme  advance, 
and  the  reasons  for  its  failure.  “  It  seems  to  me,”  he 
writes,  “  that  history  will  for  ever  blame  Great  Britain 
for  standing  out  against  the  appointment  of  a  French 
Generalissimo.”  But  the  figment  of  an  anti-Foch  con¬ 
spiracy  gets  no  support  from  Mr.  Lytton,  and  the  Doul- 
lcns  Conference  which  placed  Marshal  Foch  in  supreme 
command  is  put  in  its  true  perspective.  General  Gough, 
too,  while  he  was  admittedly  wanting  at  Bullecourt  and 
Passchendaele— though  chiefly,  as  Mr.  Lytton  might 
have  pointed  out,  because  his  brigadier  had  not  the  cour¬ 
age  to  tell  him  the  truth — is  credited  with  fine  courage 
and  resource  during  a  retreat  brought  down  on  him  by 
the  remissness  of  the  authorities  at  home.  Lord  Haig, 
however,  is  the  hero  of  Mr.  Lytton’s  theme,  Lord  Haig, 
not  the  “  stupid  cavalry  general  ”  of  Versailles  com¬ 
mentators,  but  the  strategist  who,  studied  at  close 
quarters,  was  perceived  to  have  concentrated  under  the 
Germans’  noses  the  three  infantry  corps  and  the  cavalry 
corps  that  set  moving  the  great  series  of  victories  which 
began  on  August  8th  before  Amiens.  “  It  is  not  likely 
at  this  period,”  writes  Mr.  Lytton,  “  that  Foch’s  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  remainder  of  1918  included  more  than 
the  complete  relief  of  Paris  and  the  complete  relief  of 
Amiens,  and  therefore  what  followed  was  largely  due  to 
the  brilliant  tactics  and  determination  of  Haig.”  That 
may  be  so,  or  may  not,  but  it  is  surely  time  that  the 
dealer  of  the  “  hammer-blows  ”  should  get  his  meed  of 
praise,  and  he  gets  it  from  Mr.  Lytton. 


We  are  not  told  exactly  why  Mr.  Lytton  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  control  the  Press ;  possibly  he  does  not  know, 
possibly  nobody  knows.  Placed,  in  the  first  instance, 
over  the  French  correspondents,  with  the  consoling  in¬ 
formation  that  he  was  bound  to  fail,  because  no  one  had 
ever  succeeded  in  handling  the  French  newspapers,  and 
no  one  ever  would,  he  seems  to'  have  behaved  with 
infinite  tact.  We  get  the  inner  history  of  the  famous 
interview  which  Lord  Haig  was  induced  to  grant,  and 
which,  as  baldly  translated,  committed  that  unassuming 
man  to  sundry  vainglorious  expressions.  Mr.  Lytton 
was  summoned  before  the  War  Cabinet,  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  angry  mood,  and  he  is  firmly  convinced  that, 
if  he  had  not  invited  the  intervention  of  Lord  Northcliffe 
and  his  journals,  Lord  Haig  would  have  gone.  It  may 
be  so;  politicians  inveterately  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  printed  word.  Still,  as  Kitchener  once  remarked, 

“  the  little  Welshman  is  peppery,”  and  the  scene  need 
not  really  have  been  quite  so  vital  to  the  fate  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  as  Mr.  Lytton  thinks  it  was.  The 
general  relationship  of  the  Press  in  war-time  with  the 
military  on  the  one  hand  and  the  public  on  the  other  is 
treated,  on  the  whole,  with  discrimination  in  these 
pages.  A  censorship,  and  a  strict  one,  there  was. bound 
to&be,  and  despite  the  fuss  raised  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Northcliffe  Press  and  some  follies,  our  own  might 
have  been  worse.  At  least  our  newspapers  were  not 
used,  as  were  their  German  contemporaries,  for  the 
wholesale  manufacture  of  lies.  But  Mr.  Lytton  over¬ 
estimates  somewhat  the  influence  of  journalists,  and 
cinema-operators,  however  plucky  they  may  be,  both  on 
those  at  home  and  on  the  inhabitants  of  neutral  States. 

It  is  the  stern,  cold  facts  of  the  official  communique 
that  tell,  not  Mr.  A’s  eloquent  description  of  what  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners  look  like  in  the  cages,  or  Mr.  B’s  adroitly 
taken  film  of  shells  bursting  over  the  Hindenburg  line. 
Most  of  the  money  spent  in  propaganda  was  notoriously 
wasted,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  news  from 
the  front  was  not  equally  unremunerative,  because  the 
man  in  the  street,  who  is  wiser  than  newspaper  proprie¬ 
tors,  instinctively  perceived  that  his  attention  was  taken 
up  by  trivialities,  while  the  true  meaning  of  operations 
remained  obscure,  and  that  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

HUGO  THE  HUGOIST. 

Victor  Hugo.  By  Mary  Duclaux  (Makers  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Series).  Constable.  14s.  net. 

<<T  T  UGO  the  Hugoist  ”  :  so  Heine  with  his  keen 
Jrl  perceptions  named  Victor  Hugo  in  his  prime. 
Madame  Duclaux  in  her  new  book  on  the  French  poet 
has  not  repealed  that  verdict.  Nor  is  it  in  truth  a 
condemnation.  For  the  poet  who  also  aspires  to  be  a 
man  of  action,  at  once  dreamer  and  doer,  is  necessarily, 
temperamentally  self-conscious.  Madame  Duclaux  has 
presented  a  vibrant  and  vivid  portrait.  That  she  is  an 
idolatress  does  not  detract  from  its  life  and.  truth, 
though  her  worship  does  not  always  discriminate 
values,  and  is  sometimes  attended — as  Hugo  was  ever 
— bv  redundant  fanfaronades.  But  it  is  not  only  a  por¬ 
trait  that  she  presents.  Hugo  lived  so  long  and  bril¬ 
liantly  during  the  most  interesting  and  changeful  of 
modern  epochs  that  she  shows  us — and  most  ably 
a  whole  galaxy  of  varied  distinction.  Hugo  spans  the 
distance  between  1802  and  1885.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
Napoleon  to  the  Commune,  and  indeed  from  the  Bour¬ 
bons  to  the  Third  Empire  and  the  Republic.  Hugo 
pervades  them  all,  at  once  a  votary  of  vicissitudes,,  a 
knight  both  errant  and  erring,  and  a  king  of  Bohemia. 
He  was  a  romantic  and  a  romantic  melodramatist  in 
every  sphere.  That  he  was  an  arch-artist  we  cannot 
concede.  That  in  the  supreme  sense  he  was  creative 
we  do  not  believe.  For  he  was  much  more  an  Tiiolian 
harp  responsive  to  every  breath  of  his  period  than  a 
master  of  music.  He  exhaled  his  age  and  palpitated 
to  the  pressure  of  each  of  its  caprices.  He  did  not 
mould,  he  expressed,  and  he  had  such  a  dash  of  the 
feminine  in  his  composition  that  he  may  be  called  its 
Muse.  There  is  another  characteristic  which  our 
author  has  perhaps  missed.  His  childhood’s  uncon¬ 
scious  absorption  of  the  south,  while  it  accentuated  his 
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romance  and  sometimes  lent  it  a  mauresque  tinge, 
never  really  entered  into  his  being,  though  he  fancied 
himself  a  Ruy  Bias  or  Hernani.  At  root  he  was  a 
northerner,  and  when,  early  in  his  development,  he  at¬ 
tempted  his  ‘  Orientates,’  he  was  no  more  to  the 
manner  born  than  the  poet  of  Lalla  Rookh.  He  was  a 
pine-tree  trying  to  be  a  palm.  Heine’s  mauresques, 
on  the  other  hand,  “  have  the  passion  of  the  sun  in 
them.”  The  ample  elements  of  his  being  and  of  his 
existence  abound  in  piquant  contrasts.  He  was  alike 
puritan  and  polygamous,  grandiose  and  fastidious, 
ebullient  and  leticent,  royalist  and  republican,  religious 
and  rebellious.  Spiritual  in  his  youth,  he  became  a 
spirit-rapper  and  pseudo-mystic  in  his  age.  But  three 
things  in  him  were  permanent :  the  love  of  adventure, 
the  love  of  effect,  and  the  love  of  women,  which,  as 
in  the  greater  Goethe’s  case,  is  usually  described  as 
the  artistic  craving  for  an  “  external  impetus.”  His 
lyrics  are  often  beautiful,  but  his  romantic  melo¬ 
dramas  represent  his  greatest  power,  just  because  they 
exhibit  these  three  elements  in  acute  action.  A 
humorist  he  never  was,  though  an  ironist  he  remained, 
but  the  theatrical  side  none  the  less  associates  him 
with  Dickens. 

Victor  Hugo  may  be  said  to  have  chosen  his  parents  : 
so  exactly  were  their  opposite  temperaments  fused  in 
his.  His  father,  one  of  Napoleon’s  generals,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  Joseph  as  King  of  Naples  and, 
later,  as  King  of  Spain,  became  one  of  the  new  noblesse 
who  were  called  democratic,  because  they  were  im¬ 
perial.  He  was  generous,  careless,  free-thinking  and 
fiee-living.  His  mother  was  of  La  Vendee,  devote  to 
the  core  both  in  royalism  and  religion.  The  Spanish 
upheavals  sent  the  wife  and  young  children  to  an  old- 
world  house,  and  thereafter  the  husband,  though  he 
visited  his  wife  and  children,  rarely  remained  at  home 
and  eventually  was  estranged  from  the  mother  of  his 
children,  whom  he  loved  so  far  as  a  fickle,  though 
fiery,  heart  would  allow  him.  An  elder  son  became  a 
blighted  genius  and  eventually  insane.  The  young 
Victor  showed  both  balance  and  restraint  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  which  was  passed  among  officers  and  tended  by 
Abb4s.  Emerging  from  an  environment  at  once  tran¬ 
quil  and  tempestuous,  he  suddenly  found  that  he  was 
a  poet  both  in  reverie  and  energy.  He  was  barely 
eighteen  when  he  founded  a  literary  review,  while  in  the 
next  year  he  attracted  the  King’s  attention  by  his  ode 
on  the  Due  de  Berri’s  death.  He  was  crowned  Master 
of  the  old  Floral  Games  at  Bordeaux.  Thenceforward 
the  shy,  composed  youth  with  the  smouldering  flame  in 
his  bosom  steps  into  the  limelight.  He  was  to  witness 
at  least  four  revolutions,  two  of  which  he  abetted.  Be¬ 
fore  he  turned  of  age,  his  mother  died,  to  his  desolation, 
and  by  the  time  his  majority  was  reached  he  married 
the  beautiful  bonne  bourgeoise  Ad41e  Foucher  after  a 
long  and  forbidden  courtship.  With  the  performance 
of  *  Hernani  ’  at  the  Francais,  he  burst  into  fame — a 
double  one  since  he  had  not  long  quitted  the  Ultras  for 
the  Liberals.  He  had  taken  the  stage  by  storm,  and 
was  to  live  its  life  with  the  hero  of  his  masterpiece — 
that  Spanish  Robin  Hood — for  model.  Henceforward 
he  passed  from  strength  to  strength  (despite  censorship 
and  censure),  and,  it  may  be  added,  from  weakness  to 
weakness.  His  wife,  devoted  as  she  was,  soon  found 
his  exactions  crushing,  and  she  was  overweighted  by 
children;  ultimately  she  agreed  to  live  with  him  “  as  a 
sister,”  but  from  1835,  for  nigh  fifty  years,  the  hand¬ 
some  actress  Juliette  Drouet  became  his  equally  de¬ 
voted  mistress.  Marion  Delorme  had  come  in  sight, 
and  he  remained  a  man  with  one  life  and  two  wives. 

His  wedded  wife  found  a  monk-worshipper  in  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  the  story  of  their  association  is  one  of  the 
strangest  episodes  in  the  platonics  of  literature.  Was 
it  platonic?  We  hold  that  it  was,  though  the  cloistral 
critic’s  after-exclamation  of  “  Te  la  hais,”  repeated, 
by  the  by,  from  one  of  his  friend’s  plays — may  point  to 
suspicion.  Sainte-Beuve,  an  awkward,  but  inspired 
young  recluse,  had  early  become  Hugo’s  adorer.  He 
was  welcomed,  encouraged,  persistent.  The  two 
friends  worshipped  the  middle  ages,  and  for  a  time 
made  of  the  world  an  illuminated  missal.  Suddenly 
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Sainte-Beuve  protested  against  Hugo’s  theatre-exist¬ 
ence  as  sacrilege.  He  thought  his  young  wife  neglected, 
he  denounced  his  best  friend’s  work  and  as  a  spotless 
Abelard,  prayed  at  the  shrine  of  Hdloise.  Hugo  was 
as  Hugoist  in  jealousy  as  he  was  in  all  his  intensities; 
in  all  his  historical  plays,  some  of  his  poems,  and  more 
of  his  romances  it  burns  and  blasts.  The  two  friends 
were  eventually  half-reconciled,  as  Madame  Hugo  was 
to  become  even  to  Juliette.  But  the  sting  remained, 
and  Sainte-Beuve’s  attack  on  his  artistry  angered  Hugo 
even  more  than  the  tattle  about  his  saint. 

Among  his  fanaticisms  and  aberrations  there  was 
always  a  touch  of  the  grand  style.  There  may  be  a 
strain  of  the  charlatan  in  all  that  glows,  but  the  dram¬ 
atic  sense  is  an  enthusiast’s  talisman  and  the  com¬ 
mander’s  magnet. 

Hugo’s  death  proved  his  apotheosis,  and  his  influ¬ 
ence  will  persist.  He  forecasted  the  dream  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  he  came  to  believe  in  universal  suffrage, 
but  he  abhorred  political  license,  and  early  he  despised 
‘  ‘  the  war  of  all  those  who  own  neither  a  halfpenny,  a 
virtue,  or  an  idea,  against  all  who  possess  any  one  of 
the  three.”  Perhaps  his  best  epitaph  is  to  be  found  in  a 
passage  from  ‘  Actes  et  Paroles,’  about  the  uprising  of 
1848  : — 

“  I  am  the  thinker  who  is  the  friend  of  the  toiler. 

1  am  the  man  who  yesterday,  in  the  seat  of 
the  rich,  defended  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  who 
to-morrow,  if  needs  be,  will  defend  the  wealthy  in 
the  midst  of  the  populace.  For  so  I  comprehend  .  . 

the  word  Fraternity,  which  I  read  written  as  if  by 
the  hand  of  God  Himself,  above  the  front  of  the 
nations,  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  skies.” 

Early  in  his  career  he  had  characteristically  written  : — 
“  C’est  qu’il  faut  un  chaos  a  qui  veut  faire  un  monde.” 
So  deemed  the  man  for  whom  “  Life  is  an  ode.”  It  is 
very  French,  but  it  fits  France  to  a  hair. 

BROKEN  MELODIES. 

Unfinished  Poems.  By  Elizabeth  Paul.  Fifield.  3s. 
net. 

HE  verses  in  this  little  book  have,  says  the  brief 
Preface,  “  no  pretence  at  finish  or  completeness.” 
They  were  left  in  confusion  at  the  death  of  the  writer. 
They  are  unrhymed,  and  here  and  there  immature  in 
expression.  But  the  writer  had  a  real  feeling  for 
beauty,  especially  the  silences  of  Nature,  and  she  had 
that  distinguished  sort  of  mind  which  sees  things  for 
itself,  and  invests  its  vision  with  the  dignity  of  high 
thoughts.  ‘  Life,’  was  for  the  author,  in  one  quat¬ 
rain 

“  A  sudden  shoot  of  flame,  a  soon-spent  gust 
Of  energy  :  a  stumbling  in  the  dark, 

And  many  gleams  of  brave  and  patient  hope 
Extinguished  :  and  a  certain  ending — death.” 
But  before  her  end  she  had  found  in  her  passionate 
love  of  beauty  the  faith  of  the  mystic.  She  was  able 
to  make  common  things  uncommon,  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  gifts  either  of  poetry  or  prose;  she  rejoiced  in 
“  the  freshness  and  the  mystery  of  the  Dawn.” 
The  little  book  is  one  of  gleams  and  glooms;  but  the 
gleams  are  the  surer  and  more  frequent,  and  the 
writer’s  faith  overcame  the  difficulties  of  a  mind  which 
was  rich  in  sensations  : — 

“  ’Tis  not  with  reason  that  the  baffled  heart 

And  the  sick  soul’s  wounds  are  healed;  some  way- 
side  flower 

Will  lift  the  soul  to  beauty,  give  a  glimpse 
Of  heaven,  heaven’s  central  harmony,  and  God.” 
The  sentiment  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  best 
modern  minds  which  are  unable  to  find  permanent 
peace  in  religious  dogma,  though  they  may  be  moved 
by  the  gracious  calm,  say,  of  an  English  cathedral. 

The  verses  are  full  of  the  promise  of  greater  things, 
and,  as  they  stand,  ten  times  more  significant  than 
much  of  the  easy  sentimental  stuff  which  finds  readers 
to-day.  We  know  nothing  of  Miss  Paul,  but  we  think 
that  she  must  have  been  a  woman  of  unusual  gifts. 
There  is  more  real  thought  in  one  of  her  little  pieces 
than  in  a  ream  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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A  GUSHING  GUIDE. 


Grant 


Why  We  Should  Read.  By  S.  P.  B.  Mais 
Richards.  9s.  net. 

O  OME  time  ago  an  enterprising  publisher  undertook 
O  to  advertise  his  books  by  printing  one  page  of  each 

_ a  thrilling  one,  naturally — with  each  announcement. 

The  page  commonly  ended  more  abruptly  and  cruelly 
than  any  feuilleton,  leaving  the  public  uncertain 
whether  Julia  was  deceased,  or  only  dejected.  No 
doubt  these  “  snacks  ”  were  intended  primarily  as 
appetisers,  but  they  gave  a  fair  enough  sample  of  the 
book,  its  style,  subject,  and  general  characteristics. 

Something  like  this  appears  to  be  the  object  of  Mr. 
Mais  in  his  latest  work — and,  by  the  way,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  he  throws,  not  exactly  a  gauntlet,  but  a  little 
woollen  glove,  in  the  face  of  all  reviewers.  A  pre¬ 
face  must  be  written,  he  says,  “  to  save  the  critics  the 
trouble  of  reading  the  book  through.  .  .  •  I  have 

wasted  too  much  time  on  the  critics.  They  don’t  really 
count  for  anything  on  either  side.”  This  is  pretty 
well  for  a  man  setting  out  to  write  a  volume  of  re¬ 
views.  However,  we  are  not  careful  to  pick  up  the 
little  glove.  And  we  want  a  more  serious  subject  than 
the  likings  of  Mr.  Mais.  He  has  selected  his  favourites 
in  English  classics,  current  fiction  and  literature,  and 
“  certain  foreigners,”  and  given  his  reasons  for  liking 
them.  What  with  praising  them,  pointing  out  their 
beauties,  presenting  the  most  succulent  snacks,  and 
urging  his  guests  to  take  more,  he  occupies  quite  a  lot 
of  pages.  He  does  not  offer  a  “  course  of  reading,” 
he  makes  his  own  choice,  confessedly  arbitrary  and 
dependent  on  his  own  taste.  Equal  liberty  being 
allowed  to  the  reader,  we  may  say  that  the  foreign 
section,  which  (with  one  exception)  consists  entirely  ol 
Russian  authors,  got  little  of  our  attention,  our  own 
opinion  being  that  we  do  not  like  them,  or  to  speak 
openly,  never  could  abide  them.  Nor  do  we  see  any 
particular  reason  why  we  should  like  what  Mr.  Mais 

likes.  _  . 

It  is  singular  that  an  age  which  takes  Auction  bridge 
and  football  so  solemnly  should  treat  its  reading  so 
lightly.  Anything  will  do,  and  the  author,  not 
analysing  so  much  as  enjoying,  presents  a  succession 
of  books  for  reading  haphazard,  as  a  pleasant  relaxa¬ 
tion,  not  for  information.  The  ‘  Essays  of  Elia, 
Pepys’s  ‘  Diary,’  the  ‘  Imaginary  Conversations  ’  and 
‘  Wuthering  Heights  ’  are  among  those  brought  for¬ 
ward.  The  account  of  Landor  is  at  once  thin,  verbose, 
and  commonplace,  and  the  story  of  the  sheep  and  two 
lambs,  quoted  from  the  last-named,  should  be  attri¬ 
buted  not  to  the  shepherd,  but  to  Nelly  Dean,  Let  us 
not  forget,  however,  that  Mr.  Mais  cares  nothing  for 
what  reviewers  think.  The  contemporary  writers  in¬ 
clude  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley,  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer, 
Miss  Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  and  several  others,  and  on 
all  of  them,  whether  familiar  or  unknown,  Mr.  Mais 
writes  in  his  own  style,  which  is  largely  uncritical  gush. 
What  his  claims  are  to  pose  as  a  reader’s  guide  we  do 
not  know.  But  we  suppose  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
the  latest  views,  to  ignore  what  predecessors  have  said 
much  better,  and  to  dash  into  print  as  often  as  possible. 


SPANISH  ARTISTS  AND  MODELS. 

Woman  Triumphant.  By  V.  Blasco  Ibanez.  Con¬ 
stable.  8s.  6d.  net. 

WHATEVER  the  date  of  its  publication  in  Spain 
may  have  been,  this  novel  appears  in  England  at 
a  good  time,  when,  since  the  exhibition  at  Burlington 
House,  Spanish  painting  and  painters  are  more  promi¬ 
nent  than  they  have  been  for  years.  Goya,  Velazquez, 
Pantoja  de  la  Cruz  and  their  brethren  have  been  every¬ 
where  spoken  of,  and  in  this  novel  we  live  in  an  atmo¬ 


sphere  of  their  painting,  though  the  hero,  Renovales, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  modern  artist.  The  plot  is  of  the 
slightest,  and  the  theme  round  which  it  turns  is  not 
new ;  it  is  that  conflict  of  the  artistic  instinct  with  the 
rules  of  convention  which  was  discussed  to  death  in 
Mr.  Vachell’s  ‘  Face  of  Clay.’  The  author’s  sym¬ 
pathies  are  apparently  with  the  artist,  though  the  case 
of  the  “  figure  ”  model  is  stated  fairly  enough.  The 
irritation,  the  insupportable  annoyance  caused  by  his 
wife’s  perpetual  harping  on  the  subject  are  well 
drawn,  also  the  deleterious  effect  on  the  artist,  who 
might  otherwise  have  remained  as  sublimely  uncon¬ 
scious  as  one  we  remember  in  one  of  Miss  Cholmonde- 
ley’s  later  works.  Absent-minded  and  unhappy  with¬ 
out  his  palette  at  the  reception  to  which  he  has  been 
conveyed,  this  painter  is  suddenly  roused  to  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  the  beauty  of  his  hostess,  the  great  lady .of 
the  neighbourhood.  “  She’s  lovely,  he  said.  I 
wonder,  now,  if  she  would  sit  to  me  for  the  figure  ? 
She  looks  very  kind.” 

The  problem  might  have  been  worked  out  with  more 
sympathy  both  for  the  artist  and  his  wife.  Neither  of 
them  is  attractive.  Josephine  and  her  daughter, 
Milita,  though  of  widely  different  types,  both  have  the 
ugly  fault  of  covetousness  which  disfigures  so  many 
southern  women.  This  makes  it  more  surprising  when 
the  horrid  little  Josephine,  whose  only  appeal  to  sym¬ 
pathy  is  the  extreme  misery  of  a  body  and  mind 
diseased,  is  set  up  for  adoration  as  a  saint.  Her  hus¬ 
band  has  longed  for  her  death,  and  so  has  the  reader  , 
but  the  former  falls  distractedly  in  love  with  her 
memory,  and  this  is  the  only  vindication  of  the  English 
title.  ‘  La  Maja  Desnuda,’  as  the  book  is  called  in 
Spanish,  is  the  title  of  one  of  Goya’s  most  famous 
pictures,  and  the  keynote  of  the  theme. 

The  translation  is  not  a  pleasing  one.  Apparently 
it  is  made  by  an  American  who  endeavours  to  impart 
ease  to  his  style  by  the  free  use  of  idiom  and  slang,  and 
American  slang  at  that.  What  is  a  four-flusher.  ? 
We  cannot  believe  that  Spanish  girls  of  high  society 
habitually  ejaculate  “  Man  alive!  ”  Shucks!  ”  or 
any  Spanish  equivalent.  If  this  is  meant  to  lighten 
the  tragedy,  it  is  a  failure,  and  the  Spanish  atmosphere 
is  destroyed  for  some  pages  after  each  of  these  out¬ 
breaks.  It  would  have  been  better  to  leave  the  story 
as  in  the  original,  with  the  gloom  of  the  Escurial 
brooding  over  it.  By  the  way,  the  author  appears  to 
share  his  hero’s  disrespect  for  clothes,  for  descrip¬ 
tions  of  toilettes  are  few  indeed,  and  those  few  are  not 
impressive.  In  the  height  of  summer,  for  instance, 
the  bride  goes  away  from  an  ultra-fashionable  wedding 
clad  in  “  a  long  mackintosh  down  to  the  feet.  This 
is  the  fault  of  both  author  (whose  word  is  “  imperme¬ 
able  ”)  and  translator.  Between  them,  they  might 
have  given  the  poor  girl  at  least  a  Burberry. 

OVER  THE  WATER. 

Isabel  Stirling.  By  Evelyn  Schuyler  Schaeffer. 

Eveleigh  Nash.  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Innocent  Adventuress.  By  Mary  H.  Bradley. 

Appleton.  7s.  6d.  net. 

BOTH  these  novels  come  from  America.  Both  in 
different  ways  are  typical  of  her.  ‘  Isabel  Stir¬ 
ling-  ’  is,  we  understand,  a  first  attempt;  The  Inno¬ 
cent  Adventuress  ’  comes  from  a  more  practised  pen. 
The  former  deals  mainly  with  a  small  University  town 
in  New  England  and  begins  in  the  sixties;  the  setting 
of  ‘The  Innocent  Adventuress’  is  a  cinema-land  of 
slang,  which  we  suppose,  exists  in  parts  of  America 
to-day.  In  spite  of  their  divergences, .  the  books 
have 'in  common  a  quality  rare  in  the  minor  British 
fiction  of  the  moment— vitality.  There  is  about  them 
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both  the  vigour  and  the  freshness  of  youth;  in  both  the 
writers  are  themselves  so  keenly  interested  that  they 
compel  interest  in  others. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Miss  Schaeffer.  Her  whole¬ 
heartedness  in  the  telling  of  her  story,  the  vivid  care 
with  which  she  follows  her  characters,  makes  an  imme¬ 
diate  link  betwen  herself  and  the  reader,  and  recalls  in 
some  measure  the  spell  cast  by  Louisa  Alcott’s  ‘  Little 
Women.’  Indeed,  we  can  imagine  that  Isabel 
Stirling  might  have  been  a  friend  of  the  immortal 
Marches.  That  she  found  creeds  a  difficulty  would 
perhaps  have  puzzled  them,  but  with  Mrs.  March  to 
rescue  her  from  her  Calvinistic  father,  religion  might 
have  proved  a  simpler  affair.  Jo  would  have  rejoiced 
in  her  literary  bent;  Amy  in  her  beauty  and  her  love  of 
pretty  things,  and  the  whole  family  would  have  fitted 
admirably  into  the  little  circle  of  Ptolemy,  with  its 
kindly  society,  and  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  which, 
even  in  the  sixties,  seems  to  have  surrounded  youth  in 
New  England. 

The  influence  of  that  atmosphere  on  Isabel’s  ardent 
spirit  and  her  gradual  escape  from  the  narrow  rigidity 
of  her  father’s  household,  are  described  by  Miss 
Schaeffer  in  detail;  but  the  detail  is  never  tiresome.  She 
is,  we  think,  less  successful  with  her  young  men  than 
with  her  other  characters.  The  episodes  of  Isabel’s 
marriage  to  Dick  Malden,  and  of  Dick’s  death  are  the 
least  good  in  the  book — is  it  because  they  are  the  most 
purely  fictitious? — while  those  of  her  childhood  and 
schooldays  are  the  best.  But  all  through  Miss  Schaeffer’s 
work  there  is  the  ring  of  sincerity.  She  touches  every¬ 
day  things  with  interest,  because  she  apprehends  the 
adventure  of  the  mind,  a  gift  which  should  hold  real 
promise  for  the  future. 

In  Mrs.  Bradley’s  novel,  adventure  also  takes  the 
stage — adventure  not  of  the  mind,  but  of  the 
“  movies.”  Maria  Angelina  Santonini,  beautiful 
daughter  of  an  ancient  Italian  family,  is  sent  to  the 
Blairs,  her  mother’s  people  in  America,  to  retrieve 
fallen  fortunes  by  a  rich  marriage.  The  conventions 
of  the  old  world  are  unbelievable  to  the  scions  of  the 
new,  and  Maria  Angelina’s  rigid  notions  emrnesh  her 
in  an  agonizing  comedy  of  errors.  She  has  all  our  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  conversation  of  the  American  friends  alone 
makes  any  mistake  forgivable.  Who  can  possibly  un¬ 
derstand  young  men  who'  refer  to  all  their  acquaintance 
as  “  simps  ”  or  “  boobs,”  or  “  poor  fish  ”  or  “wops,” 
and  whose  speech  is  a  language  of  its  own?  Does  all 
America  talk  like  the  Blairs  and  their  circle?  Do  all 
the  youths  and  maidens  throw  bread  pellets  across  the 
dinner-table,  and  chaff  each  other  from  morning  till 
night?  We  do  not  believe  it,  nor  on  second  thoughts, 
we  remember,  does  Mrs.  Bradley.  For  Barry  Elder, 
journalist  and  perfect  knight,  is  of  quite  another  sort. 
His  vocabulary  could  be  understood  by  the  least 
initiated,  and  he  rescues  Maria  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Best  of  all,  he  is  rich.  The  future  of  the  Santoninis, 
we  feel,  is  assured.  Mrs.  Bradley’s  strength  lies  in 
her  situations,  which  she  never  allows  to  wander  from 
the  realm  of  light  comedy.  She  is  at  home  with  her 
theme  and  her  audience.  The  result  is  an  easy  spon¬ 
taneity  which  is  sure  to  appeal. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  ALBERT  HALL  JUBILEE  CONCERT.— This  was  a 
very  miscellaneous  affair,  obviously  arranged  with  the  view  of 
bringing  in  the  names  of  most  of  the  composers  who  have  been 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  Hall  and  its  choral  society. 
Otherwise  in  no  exalted  musical  sense  was  it  worthy  of  the 
occasion  ;  two  hours  of  such  a  programme  must  have  been  more 
than  enough  for  the  King  and  Queen,  even  allowing  for  the  tea 
interval  and  the  reception  of  the  choir  veterans.  The  choice  of 
dull  selections,  like  Parry’s  ‘  War  and  Peace,’  Mackenzie’s  ‘  Bri¬ 
tannia’  overture,  and  one  or  two  others,  was  surely  avoidable, 
while  the  vocal  solos  for  several  reasons  proved  quite  ineffective. 
Sir  Edward  Elgar  provided  (and  conducted)  the  best  pieces  d’occa- 
sion,  namely,  the  chorus  ‘  With  proved  thanksgiving,’  from  his 
cantata,  ‘  For  the  Fallen,’  and  the  choral  refrain  to  ‘Land  of 
Hope  and  Glory,’  in  which  many  of  the  audience  joined.  Next 
to  these,  the  best  items  were  the  excerpts  from  Sullivan’s  ‘  Golden 
Legend,’  and  Barnby’s  simple  but  ever-popular  part-song  *  Sweet 
and  Low.’  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  Mr.  Landon  Ronald  also 
took  part  in  the  afternoon’s  proceedings:  but  after  all  one  could 
not  help  feeling  that  somehow  a  notable  opportunity  had  been 
missed. 


RAVEL,  SCHONBERG,  AND  BUSONI.— We  shall  not  waste 
much  space  over  the  latest  novelties.  Of  the  three  Ravel’s  Imi¬ 
tation  of  ‘  La  Valse  ’  proved  by  far  the  least  disagreeable  ;  but  the 
imitation  made  no  pretence  at  conveying  the  charm  of  an  invita¬ 
tion,  as  Weber  orchestrated  by  Berlioz  has  done  for  us  in  an 
immortal  passage,  and  the  whole  of  the  lengthy  piece  sounded 
rather  laboured.  It  was  included  in  the  programme  of  Mr. 
Moiseiwitch’s  evening  concert  at  Queen’s  Hall,  when,,  by  the 
way,  the  clever  pianist  gave  a  disappointing,  because  shallow,  and 
uninspired,  rendering  of  Beethoven’s  ‘  Emperor  ’  concerto.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  attempt  “original  readings  ”  of  the  classics, 
but  a  far  better  thing  is  not  to  take  liberties  with  them  ;  and  such 
alterations  as  the  sudden  change  of  tempo  at  the  entry  of  the 
second  subjecc  of  the  opening  allegro  seem  to  us  wholly  indefen¬ 
sible.  The  ‘  Chamber  Symphony  ’  for  15  solo  instruments  by 
Schonberg  and  Busoni’s  concertino  for  clarinet  were  both  brought 
forward  at  Mr.  Edward  Clark’s  third  concert.  The  former,  com¬ 
posed  apparently  some  time  ago,  serves  to  emphasise  the  point 
recently  made  in  this  column  concerning  the  breathless  striving 
after  new  and  exaggerated  effects  of  colour  by  the  unlimited 
employment  of  wind  instruments  in  chamber  music.  If  origin¬ 
ality,  here  again,  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  ugliness  and  topsy- 
turveydom,  we  would  much  rather  be  without  it.  Besides,  the 
real  talent  in  Schonberg’s  music  is  not  quite  so  obvious  as  some 
people  would  have  us  believe.  He  is  clever,  of  course  ;  perhaps 
even  more  than  that ;  but  he  is  a  bad  example  to  our  imitators 
of  futurist  models  ;  and  so,  for  that  matter,  is  the  complex  and 
incomprehensible  Busoni,  whose  problems  in  harmonic  structure 
have  the  like  disadvantage  of  not  revealing  a  melodic  line  that 
the  ear  can  follow.  Anyhow  the  clarinet  as  a  solo  instrument 
soon  tires. 

CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS. — We  seem  to  have  read  some¬ 
where  that  Kreisler  is  back  in  London.  He  is  an  admirable 
violinist — one  of  the  best — and  we  can  appreciate  him  the  more 
because  we  have  witnessed  his  growth  and  rise  from  the  days 
when  he  was  a  promising  young  artist  in  New'  York.  His  return 
to  London  for  the  first  time  since  the  War  detained  him  elsewhere 
has  been  attended  with  unwonted  demonstrations,  but  his  present 
stay  here  will  be  short.  The  season  of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  ended  on  Monday  with  a  capital  programme,  which 
contained  at  least  one  British  item,  Mr.  J.  Holbrooke’s  ‘  The 
Raven,’  in  addition  to  a  Beethoven  symphony  and  Scriabin’s 
‘  Pofeme  de  l’Extrase.’  Mr.  Robert  Radford  sang  Wotan’s  ‘  Fare¬ 
well  ’  and  Mr.  Albert  Coates  conducted.  On  the  same  evening  the 
London  String  Quartet  performed  a  new  quartet  for  strings  by 
Fritz  Kreisler,  which  had  the  honour  (or  ill-luck)  to  be  sandwiched 
between  quartets  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

An  interesting  vocal  recital  was  given  recently  at  the  Aiolian 
Hall  by  Miss  Megan  Foster,  daughter  of  the  well-known  singer, 
Mr.  Ivor  Foster.  She  has  a  flexible,  carefully  trained  soprano 
voice  of  light  texture  and  pretty  timbre,  and  uses  her  mezza  voce 
with  considerable  skill,  though  her  manner  of  breathing  does  not 
invariably  show  the  best  quality  of  tone  in  her  head  register.  Her 
enunciation  varies  ;  in  quick  phrases  every  syllable  can  be  heard 
(her  “  patter  ”  was  excellent,  for  instance,  in  Christabel  Maril- 
lier’s  joyous  setting  of  Sir  Henry  Newbolt’s  ‘  Rilloby  Rill  ’),  but 
the  end  of  a  word  sung  slowly  is  often  lost.  Again,  her  accent, 
both  in  Italian  and  French,  needs  improvement,  while  the  tinge 
of  passionate  feeling  was  missed  in  Bizet’s  ‘  Adieux  de  l’Hdtesse 
arabe.  ’  On  the  other  hand,  we  greatly  enjoyed  some  of  Miss 
Foster’s  singing,  particularly  in  the  old  songs  by  Dowland  and 
Paradies  and  a  couple  of  Lieder  by  Brahms.  In  the  Holst  songs 
with  violin  obbligato  (played  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Reed)  one  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  earnestness  rather  than  charm  or  depth  of  expression. 
Mr.  Liddle  was  as  ever  a  faultless  accompanist.  Mr.  Frank 
Laffitte  played  very  finely  at  his  pianoforte  recital  at  Wigmore 
.  Hall  and  justified  confirmation  of  the  pleasant  things  said  about 
him  on  his  previous  appearance.  Mr.  Laffitte  has  a  splendid  tech¬ 
nique  and  he  is  an  intellectual  artist.  Miss  Lena  Kontorovitcn 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Eugene  Goossens  in  the  latter’s  new  duet 
sonata  in  D  minor  at  her  violin  recital  last  Friday.  The  work 
is  full  of  ingenious  ideas  and  subtle  touches,  and  these  were  neatly 
brought  into  relief  by  both  players.  The  young  violinist  also  gave 
a  brilliant  performance  of  Tartini’s  sonata  ‘The  Devil’s  Trill.’ 
Mr.  Georgio  Corrado’s  vocal  recital  on  the  same  evening  gave  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  He  uses  a  fine  voice  with 
commendable  taste  and  artistic  feeling. 


FIRE  and  BURGLARY 

For  the  latest  attractive  rates  of  the 
“  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  ”  Burglary  or 
Combined  Fire  and  Burglary  Insurance  for 
Private  Residences,  or  Burglary,  House¬ 
breaking  and  Larceny  Insurance  for  Business 
Premises 

WRITE  TO  THE 


B 


^--company it*1 


Head  Office:  British  Dominions  House. 

Royal  Exchange  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 3 

ASSETS  EXCEED  £19,000,000 
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SPORT 

ON  Saturday  last  at  the  Oval,  Surrey  had  more 
bowlers  than  usual,  and  we  had  a  chance  of  view¬ 
ing  the  Australian  capabilities  with  the  bat.  Mr. 
Collins,  the  high  scorer,  has  a  good  defence,  and  admir¬ 
able  powers  of  turning  the  ball  to  leg.  But  Mr.  Macart¬ 
ney  with  his  enterprising  87,  struck  us  as  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the  team.  Playing  from 
the  start  with  the  utmost  confidence,  he  made  won¬ 
derful  runs  out  of  good  balls  by  his  wrist — and  foot¬ 
work.  He  and  Hobbs  are  at  present  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
Australian  the  better  of  the  two  this  season.  Eng¬ 
land  should  rejoice  when  his  innings  is  over,  and  what¬ 
ever  he  makes,  his  batting  is  sure  to  be  exhilarating. 
No  lover  of  cricket  should  miss  a  chance  of  seeing  it. 
We  regret  to  observe  that  the  Australians  insist  on 
limiting  the  hours  of  play  in  county  matches  to  12  to  6. 
At  least  when  they  are  on  the  spot  after  the  first  day 
they  might  begin  earlier. 

A  good  deal  of  unfavourable  comment  has  been 
aroused  by  the  short  hours  which  they  demand 
for  cricket,  reduced  as  they  are  by  lunch,  a  tea 
interval,  and  a  rapid  retreat  in  rain,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  sprinkling  of  it  would  be  fatal  to  any 
player.  The  fact  is  that  the  Australians  are  steadily 
engaged  throughout  each  week  till  September,  and 
this  programme  is  enough  to  make  anyone  tired.  It 
should  never  have  been  contemplated;  some  days  off 
should  have  been  arranged;  but  we  fear  that  commer¬ 
cial  instincts  rule  everything  nowadays,  and  that  the 
money  made  out  of  a  feeble  match  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  adequate  time  given  to  one  which  demands 
serious  effort  from  all  the  players  concerned.  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  no  right,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  dictate 
terms,  and  managers  had  better  be  careful  about 
alienating  the  public  interest  in  engagements  which 
are  worth  seeing. 

Some  weeks  back  the  Selection  Committee  for  the 
English  Test  Match  teams  announced  their  scheme  for 
choosing  players,  one  proviso  of  which  was  the 
“  power  to  co-opt  the  England  captain  in  each  match.” 
This  plan  has  now  been  changed  by  the  decision  to 
choose  the  team  first  and  the  captain  afterwards,  and 
to  consult  the  team  regarding  their  wishes  in  the 
matter,  it  is  a  strange  notion,  but,  we  hope,  a  satis¬ 
factory  one.  There  can  be  nothing  lost  by  seeking  the 
opinions  of  those  most  closely  concerned,  provided  that 
their  choice  is  adopted.  But  in  the  event  of  this  not 
being  done,  or  of  the  players  themselves  disagreeing, 
we  foresee  that  dissatisfaction  will  arise.  At  all  events, 
men  with  experience  are  not  likely  to  repeat  the  error 
of  selecting  a  bowler  as  captain. 

In  cricket  at  least  there  should  be  none  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  about  adequate  coaching  for  young  players  at 
the  Public  Schools.  Well-known  professionals  are 
teaching  at  most  of  them.  Four  old  Yorkshire  players 
are  thus  employed  :  Hirst  at  Eton,  Denton  at  Hailey- 
bury,  Mounsey  at  Charterhouse,  and  Tunnicliffe  at 
Clifton.  Rugby  has  Cuttell  of  Lancashire,  and  Wel¬ 
lington  A.  E.  Relf  of  Sussex,  while  Woof  at  Chelten¬ 
ham  can  talk  of  the  great  days  when  he  played  for 
Gloucestershire  with  “  W.  G.”  There  are  also,  of 
course,  masters  with  special  cricket  talent,  like  Mr.  E. 
R.  Wilson  at  Winchester,  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Bird  at  Har¬ 
row.  We  deprecate,  however,  the  excessive  notice 
now  paid  in  the  Press  to  schoolboy  players.  Head¬ 
masters  should  keep  the  ubiquitous  reporter,  amateur 
or  professional,  out  of  their1  playing  fields,  except  for 
the  big  matches.  The  Press  may  be  wanted  to  “boost” 
sometimes;  but  we  think  the  Public  Schools  can  do 
without  it,  as  a  rule. 

American  sportsmen  are  thorough  in  their  prepara¬ 
tion  for  International  Contests.  The  latest  proof  of 


this  is  in  their  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  British- 
American  yacht  races  to  be  held  in  the  Solent  in  August. 
For  this  thev  are  building'  four  6-metre  class  boats  in 
America,  but  in  order  to  see  our  interpretation  of  the 
untried  international  Rule  and  in  order  to  test  our 
waters  and  conditions,  a  boat  was  ordered  from  Fife 
of  Fairlie,  perhaps  our  leading  designer  of  this  type. 
His  boat  wiil  be  ready  shortly  and  two  of  the  American 
challengers  will  sail  her  at  our  regattas  on  the  Clyde 
and  on  the  South  Coast,  and  thereby  get  the  hang  of 
things  before  the  arrival  of  their  own  craft.  The  Fite 
boat  will  be  ineligible  for  the  International  Races,  but 
she  will  enable  her  crew  to  judge  the  ability  of  our 
boats  and  helmsmen.  The  idea  is  a  clever  one,  and 
shows  how  seriously  and  thoroughly  American  yachts¬ 
men  embark  upon  their  sport. 


Handicap  horse  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied  some¬ 
what  slightingly  to  horses  more  or  less  below  those  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  mysterious  attribute  of  “  class.” 
This  class  was  conspicuous,  however,  in  the  Jubilee 
Handicap  at  Kempton  Park  last  week,  for  running  in 
it  were  animals  who  had  won  or  run  with  prominence 
in  the  highest  company,  a  Gold  Cup  winner,  a  winner 
of  the  Oaks,  and  a  placed  horse  in  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas,  Sir  Ernest  Paget’s  Paragon,  who  changed 
the  destination  of  much  money  by  beating  Mr.  Straker’s 
filly  Blue  Dun  by  a  short  head  on  Saturday.  A  handi¬ 
cap  horse,  if  a  definition  be  required,  is  one  whose 
efforts  are  confined  to  races  of  that  description.  Per¬ 
haps  with  a  little  of  the  luck  which  is  so  prone  to  alter 
iesults,  Blue  Dun  would  have  won  instead  of  failing 
so  narrowly.  She  would  almost  certainly  have  done 
so,  had  not  Paragon’s  jockey  realised  that  his  whip  was 
doing  much  more  harm  than  good,  and  put  down  the 
mischievous  implement  which  leads  to  the  loss  of  so 
many  laces.  But  Blue  Dun  seemed  to  be  involved  in 
something  of  a  scrimmage  at  the  bend,  and  this  must 
have  had  its  effect.  Nothing  deserved  greater  credit 
than  Mr.  Reid  Walker’s  Square  Measure.  He  carried 
his  9  st.  6  lb.  into  fifth  place  after  meeting  with  inter¬ 
ference  at  a  critical  moment.  Square  Measure  came 
out  of  it  with  much  more  credit  than  Tangiers,  about 
whom  as  an  Ascot  Cup  winner  there  is  a  species  of 
glamour.  Both  horses  had  the  same  weight,  and  Tan¬ 
giers  finished  many  lengths  behind  the  other. 


The  question  of  the  suitability  of  boys’  games  for 
girls  was  fully  debated  at  a  meeting  of  women  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  medical  and  teaching  professions,  on 
Tuesday,  and  subsequently  in  the  press.  It  was  urged 
that  in  many  cases  this  led  to  over-development,  with 
consequent  effects  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the 
population.  We  have  long  held  that  for  girls  to  try 
to  play  such  games  as  football  was  not  only  ridiculous, 
but  harmful,  and  usually  only  indulged  in  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement.  But  we  should  hardly  be  prepared  to  go 
the  length  of  one  speaker  who  said  that  the  teaching 
of  Swedish  drill  to  English  girls  was  a  piece  of  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda,  via  Sweden,  to  ruin  the  nealth  of  this 

country. 


Such  games  as  lawn  tennis,  golf  and  hockey  can 
do  no  harm  physically,  though  they  are  putting  little 
feet  out  of  fashion,  and  must  be  morally  all  to  the 
o-ood.  In  these  days  of  equal  rights  for  women  and 
men  we  must  be  careful  what  we  say,  but  we  will 
venture  so  far  as  to  remark  that  at  present  women 
have  not  the  same  notions  about  sport  as  men,  and  that 
the  difference  is  reflected  in  other  spheres  of  life  !  i  o 
train  girls  in  sport  so  far  as  possible  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  their  health  can,  therefore,  only  be  advan¬ 
tageous  in  the  same  way  as  games  are  advantageous 
to  boys.  Games,  of  course,  teach  those  who  play 
them  courage,  control,  combination  and  comradeship 
—four  useful  items  of  equipment  for  the  battle  of  hie. 
The  average  woman  has  little  idea  of  how  to  run,  as 
can  be  seen  by  watching  any  rapid  assault  on  an  »mni* 
bus.  Lacrosse  is  an  excellent  game  for  girls  and  should 
not  be  discarded  in  favour  of  less  suitable  spoits. 
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Less  Coal 


means 

Less  Money 

all  round 

In  the  Home 
In  the  Factory 
In  the  Business 

Make  the  best  use  of  the  available 

COAL 

by  using  gas  and  gas  coke 

This  saves  the  nations 
coal  and  your  cash 

On  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed 
as  below  a  special  Gas  Economy 
pamphlet  entitled  “  Thrift"  will 
be  sent  if  this  paper  is  mentioned. 


THE  BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIATION 

30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  Westminster 
S.W.l 


BOOKS,  Etc. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Belloc’s  Book  of 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  1913,  10s.  6d.  ;  Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3  vols.,  25s.  ;  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  Select  Works,  8  vols.,  £ 2  2s.  od.  ;  Debrett’s  Peerage  1915, 
as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.;  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  ‘  London,’  10  vols., 
£^2  12s.  od.  ;  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols., 
£25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  (Traill’s  Social 
England),  profusely  illus.,  6  vols.,  handsome  set,  half  morocco, 
£(>  6s.  ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus.  by  Hugh 
Thomson,  30s.  ;  Carmen,  illus.  by  Rcn6  Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe, 
30s.  ;  Rupert  Brooke’s  John  Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama, 
7s.  6d.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works,  2  vols.,  £2  10s.  ; 
Story  of  the  Nations,  655  vols.,  fine  set,  £ to  10s.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a  list  of 
books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Books  Wanted  :  Gorer  & 
Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain,  2  vols.,  1911;  Morgan  Catalogue 
of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904;  .£'15  each  offered.  Edward  Baker's 
Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OUTLINES  of  SPEECHES  for  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL, 
and  OTHER  OCCASIONS  by  Charles  Seymour,  10s.  6d. 
net  (postage  7d.).  From  Simpkin  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  4, 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C.4,  and  Booksellers.  For  syllabus  of 
Private  Lessons  in  Speaking  Without  Manuscript,  address  Mr. 
Chas.  Seymour,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  446  (West)  Strand,  London. 


Broom  hall,  private  agricultural  college, 

SHREWSBURY.  Select  :  Charming  home  :  Near  town  and 
station. — Apply  SECRETARY. 


TRAVEL. 


SMALL  PRIVATE  CONDUCTED  PARTIES  now  completing 
for  BERNESE  OBERLAND,  CHAMONIX,  FINHAUT, 
TERRITET,  ZERMATT,  ITALIAN  LAKES  and  MILAN 
in  July  and  August.  Each  party  limited  to  10  or  12  members. 
Early  booking  essential.  Full  details  from  TRAVEL,  North  Syde, 
West  Coker,  Yeovil. 


ART  EXHIBITION. 


ONDON  GROUP. 

EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  PAINTING 
May  9  to  June  4.  (All  day  Sats.).  Adm.  1/3. 
MANSARD  GALLERY. 

Heal  &  Son,  Ltd.,  195,  Tottenham  Ct.  Rd.  W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HE  AUTHORS’  ALLIANCE  are  prepared  to  consider  and 
place  MSS.  for  early  publication.  Literary  work  of  all  kinds 
dealt  with  by  experts  who  place  Authors’  interests  first. 
Twenty  years’  experience.  Please  note  new  address  :  93  and  94, 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 

<  f  ^CHARTERHOUSE”  GREY  FLANNEL  TROUSERING, 
f  J  usually  sold  42s.  pair,  offered  33s.  6d.  ;  two  pair  65s. 
Patterns.  Self-measure  forms. 

BARFOOT  &  STRANGE,  LTD.,  School  Tailors,  Godaiming. 


TENNIS  BORDERING  NETTING— Oiled  and  dressed,  can 
be  left  out  in  all  weathers ;  good  colour  and  specially  pre¬ 
pared,  with  line  attached  to  net  top  and  bottom  ;  easy  to  erect 
and  take  down  ;  25  yards  by  2  yards,  16s.  6d.  ;  25  yards  by  3 
yards,  18s.  6d.  ;  25  yards  by  4  yards,  25s.  6d.  Tennis  Regulation 
Playing  Nets,  steam  tarred,  20s.  ;  carriage  paid. — H.  J.  GASSON 
&  SONS,  Net  Works,  Rye. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 


Your  family  depends  upon 
your  income  while  you 
live.  Why  not  secure  that 
income  for  your  old  age 
and  for  your  wife  after 
your  death  by  means  of  a 


C  is 


PRUDENTIAL  CONTINUOUS  INCOME  POLICY  ? 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Macmillan  : 
By  Percy  Lubbock. 
Chapman  &  Hall  : 

Methuen  :  6s.  net. 


The  Author, 


Murray  :  7s.  6d. 


Essays  and  Belles-Lettres. 

Battle  Studies.  By  Colonel  Ardant  du  Picq. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

George  Calderon.  A  Sketch  from  Memory. 

Grant  Richards.  14s.  net. 

Thus  to  Revisit.  By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 

16s.  net. 

Verse. 

An  Anthology  of  Modern  Verse.  By  A.  M. 

Leaves  and  Other  Poems.  By  Ralph  Cleworth.  Simpkin  :  2s.  net. 

Purple  Boggarts  and  Other  Verses.  By  Jocelyn  C.  Lea.  Simp- 
kin  :  2s.  net. 

Tushery.  By  Victor  Chard.  Simpkin  :  2s.  net. 

Sociology. 

The  Passing  of  the  New  Freedom.  By  James  M.  Beck.  Hodder 
&  Stoughton  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  Scotland.  By  James 
Mackinnon.  Longmans  :  16s.  net. 

Wake  Up,  Princes.  By  Khasherao  Jadhava 
Baroda  :  6s. 

Fiction. 

A  Green  Grass  Widow.  By  Jane  H.  Findlater. 
net. 

Fortune’s  Wheel.  By  Morice  Gerard.  Odhams  :  8s.  net. 

Helen  Marsden.  By  M.  Morgan  Gibbon.  Hutchinson  :  8s.  6d. 
net. 

His  Chinese  Idol.  By  Carroll  Lunt.  Lane  :  6s.  net. 

Kimono.  By  John  Paris.  Collins  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

My  Three  Husbands.  Methuen  :  7s.  net. 

Pagan  Fire.  By  Norval  Richardson.  Nash  :  8s.  6d.  net. 

Parnassus  on  Wheels.  By  Christopher  Morley.  Heinemann  :  5s. 
net. 

Scouting  on  the  Bolder.  By  E.  T .  Tomlinson.  Appleton  :  ts.  net. 

Six  Seconds  of  Darkness.  By  Octavius  R.  Cohen.  Nash  :  7s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Azure  Lake.  By  Cecil  Adair.  Stanley  Paul :  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Orchard  of  Dreams.  By  “  Pan.”  Odhams  :  8s.  net. 

The  Poison  League.  By  Harris  Burland.  Bale  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Vagrant  Duke.  By  George  Gibbs.  Appleton  :  8s.  6d.  net. 

Ursula  Vanet.  By  Arthur  Mills.  Bale  :  6s.  net. 

Washington  Square.  By  Henry  James.  Macmillan  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  History  of  Aeronautics.  By  E.  C.  Vivian  and  W.  Lockwood 
Marsh.  Collins  :  30s.  net. 

Bergson  and  Future  Philosophy.  By  George  Rostrevor.  Macmil¬ 
lan  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

Book  of  Life  and  Death.  By  F.  W.  Grantham.  Lane  :  5s.  net. 

In  Denikin’s  Russia.  By  C.  E.  Bechhofer.  Collins  :  10s.  6d.  net. 

Remarkable  Rogues.  By  Charles  Kingston.  Lane  :  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Tower  of  London.  By  Walter  G.  Bell.  Lane  :  6s.  net. 

MUSIC. 


WIGMORE  HALL.  EGERTON 

Tidmarsh. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  MAY  18th,  at  8.15. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.I.,  Mayfair  4156. 

/EOLIAN  HALL. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  MAY  19th,  at  8.15. 

ISAAC  LOSOWSKY 

SECOND  VIOLIN  RECITAL. 

At  the  Piano  .  .  .  MAX  PIRANI. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  &  T1LLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.I.,  Mayfair  4156. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  MAY  20th,  at  8. 

Beatrice  bellini. 

ONLY  RECITAL  THIS  SEASON. 

Programme  includes  SONATA  in  F  sharp  minor,  Brahms. 
CARNEVAL,  SCHUMANN.  MODERN  FRENCH  Group  and 
Works  by  CHOPIN. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.I.,  Mayfair  4156. 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

(Sole  Lessees,  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

MOISEIWITSCH 

NEXT  APPEARANCE 
SATURDAY,  MAY  21,  at  3. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  6d.,  2s.  4d. 

At  Hall  and  Agents. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.I.,  Mayfair  4156. 


MEETINGS. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 

JEWELS. 


|  Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 


Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 

|  Telegraph:  EUCLASB,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


R-M-S-P 

NEWYORK 
SERVICE 

BY  THE  “O”  STEAMERS  OF 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

18,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INTERNATIONAL.— A  GREAT  SUM¬ 
MER  SCHOOL  of  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  “Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  World  Outlook  ”  is  to  be  held  at  THE 
HAYES,  Swanwick,  Derbyshire,  from  June  29th  to  July  7th. 

Lectures  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  Mr.  G.  H.  Stuart  Bunning, 
Dr.  A.  J.  Carlyle,  Mrs.  Creighton,  Mrs.  Lewis  Donaldson,  Mr. 
G.  P.  Gooch,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gore,  Baron  von  Hugel,  Sir 
Sydney  Olivier,  Sir  George  Paish,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Selbie,  Miss 
Constance  Smith,  Mr.  E.  F.  Wise,  Mr.  Frederick  Whelen,  the 
Rev.  E.  S.  Woods.  Board-residence  in  beautiful  country  house, 
with  opportunities  for  tennis  and  other  recreation.  Terms  : — 
11s.  9d.  per  day  ;  whole  time  £4*  12s. — Write  for  programme  to 
MISS  LUCY  GARDNER,  92,  St.  George’s  Sq.,  London,  S.W.l. 


The  Tobacco  that 
inspired  Barrie. 

CRAVEN 

has  been  the  first 
choice  of  pipe-smokers 
the  world  over  since 
the  sixties  —  it  has 
for  sixty  years  stood 
as  the  standard  of 
Tobacco  goodness. 


Sold  in  Ordi>iary  and  Broad  Cut,  2  ozs.,  2/5  ;  4  ozs.,  4/10. 


Craven 


MIXTURE 


Also  in  the  famous  Baron 
Cartridges  which  fill  a  pipe 
instantly  with  every  shred 
of  tobacco  standing  up¬ 
right  in  bowl  for  perfect 
drawing  and  burning. 


CARRERAS  LTD,,  ARCADIA  W  ORKS,  LONDON. 
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BRYANT  AND  MAY 

Presiding  on  the  11th  inst.  at  the  meeting  of  Bryant  and  May, 
Ltd.,  Mr.  Wm.  Alexr.  Smith  said  that  it  was  satisfactory  that 
notwithstanding  many  adverse  circumstances  the  profits  had  been 
well  maintained,  and  that  they  were  able  to  recommend  the  same 
return  to  the  shareholders  and  workers  as  had  been  made  in  the 
previous  year.  With  regard  to  the  accounts,  it  would  be  seen 
that  they  had  again  written  off  the  sum  of  £25,000  from  pre¬ 
mises,  plant,  machinery,  etc.,  account.  Although  during  the 
last  five  years  they  had  expended  under  that  head  £294,676,  the 
amount  standing  in  the  books  was  only  £156,523  more  than  on 
31st  March,  1916,  and  £152,252  more  than  at  31st  March,  1904, 
since  which  date  they  had  expended  on  their  new  offices  and 
works  at  Bow,  the  new  addition  at  Liverpool,  and  their  entirely 
new  establishment  at  Glasgow  no  less  than  ,£563,242. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Paton,  the  managing  director,  in  seconding  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  among  the  proposals  in  the  re¬ 
port  was  one  to  pay  an  extra  3  per  cent,  under  the  Brymay  Co¬ 
partnership,  bringing  the  ordinary  dividend  up  to  11  per  cent., 
free  of  tax.  That  3  per  cent,  absorbed  £24,000,  and  a  like 
amount  went  to  the  workers.  That  was  not  the  least  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  balance  sheet.  The  trading  throughout  the  year 
had  been  satisfactory  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties. 

The  Non-Contributory  Life  Insurance  had  brought  help  and 
comfort  in  several  cases  during  the  year,  and  in  all  17  families 
had  benefited  during  that  period  by  that  wise  and  generous  pro¬ 
vision.  Full  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  football  and  cricket 
grounds,  also  the  bowling  green  and  tennis  courts,  and  in  the 
present  year  the  Annual  Sports  Meeting  would  be  resumed,  the 
last  having  been  held  in  June,  1914.  All  those  provisions,  he 
ventured  to  think,  were  largely  responsible  for  the  report  and 
balance  sheet  now  before  them.  They  all  made  for  that  greater 
productive  efficiency  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to-day. 

Their  latest  scheme,  which  had  just  been  launched,  was  a 
supplementary  voluntary  unemployment  benefit,  designed  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  dread  of  unemployment  through  depression  of  trade.  A 
fund  was  raised  by  setting  aside  1  per  cent,  of  the  wages  bill 
each  year  until  it  reached  5  per  cent.,  at  which  it  was  main¬ 
tained.  Payments  to  those  out  of  work  through  depression  in 
their  own  industry  would  provide  50  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
wage  for  an  unmarried  man  and  75  per  cent,  for  a  married  man 
with  three  children,  the  Government  grant  and  the  payment  by 
the  Trade  Union  forming  part  of  the  total  allowance.  It  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  scheme  that  workers  must  pay  a  sufficient 
contribution  to  their  Trade  Union  to  enable  them  to  draw  6s. 
from  the  Union  before  they  were  eligible  for  the  supplementary 
benefit.  That  scheme  had  been  introduced  in  the  whole  match 
industry  through  the  Joint  (Whitley).  Industrial  Council,  and,  he 
believed,  was  the  first  in  the  country  for  a  complete  industry. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
formal  business  was  duly  transacted. 


MESSRS. 

Sothehy,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge 

will  hold  the  following  Sales  by  Auction 
at  THEIR  LARGE  GALLERIES, 
34  and  35.  NEW  BOND  STREET, 
W.  L.  each  sale  commencing  at  ONE 
o’clock  precisely : — 


EV9AY  18th-20th. 

Printed  Books  selected  from  the  library  of 
the  late  EDWARD  BOND,  Esq.,  43,  Thurloe 
Square,  S.W. 

MAY  25th- JUNE  3rd. 

The  Valuable  and  Extensive  Library 

of  the  late  Sir  JOHN  ARTHUR  BROOKE, 
Bt.,  Fenay  Hall,  Huddersfield,  including  a 
Set  of  the  First  Four  Folio  Editions  of 
Shakespeare’s  Plays. 

Illustrated,  catalogues,  with  13 plates,  10'6. 


May  be  viewed.  Plain  catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  CITY 

THE  Stock  and  Share  Markets  have  held  up  well 
in  the  face  of  general  conditions  that  are  about 
as  unpropitious  as  could  readily  be  imagined.  The 
absence  of  liquidation  continues  to  be  a  source  of  sur¬ 
prised  comment,  but  the  fact  is  that  financially  weak 
holders  have  long  since  been  frozen  out  of  practically 
all  markets,  leaving  securities  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  determined  to  see  things  through.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  shares  that  are  practically  unmarket¬ 
able,  though  still  enjoying  a  nominal  quotation,  and 
Iheir  number  is  steadily  increasing.  But  apart  from 
this  restriction,  the  statement  holds  good  that  there  is 
little  disposition  among  investors  to  realize.  The  only 
speculative  group  to  receive  much  attention  is  that  of 
Oil  Shares;  and  here  the  volume  of  operations  remains 
on  a  considerable  scale,  although  much  of  the  business 
is  of  a  professional  character. 

The  prolonged  industrial  dispute  having  delayed  the 
advent  of  really  cheap  money,  the  Conversion  loan  is 
not  proving  a  great  success.  As  already  pointed  out, 
the  chief  attraction  in  converting  National  War  Bonds 
into  the  3^%  stock  is  the  prospect  that  this  stock  will 
appreciate  under  easier  money  conditions.  As  it  is,  the 
tendency  to  “  play  for  safety  ”  is  still  pronounced,  and 
consequently  many  holders  of  the  bonds  prefer  to  keep 
them  for  redemption  and  ensure  the  safety  of  their 
capital.  The  feature  of  the  gilt-edged  group  of  late 
has  been  the  increased  demand  for  short-dated  securi¬ 
ties,  which  is  an  infallible  sign  of  political  uneasiness. 
Thus  the  3^%  War  Loan,  repayable  in  1928,  has  be¬ 
come  popular,  and  the  new  India  7  per  cents.,  City  of 
Auckland  6J%  Guaranteed  Debentures  and  Melbourne 
Harbour  Trust  6|%  ten-year  Debentures  command  sub¬ 
stantial  premiums.  Buying  of  the  4%  tax-compounded 
War  Loan  suggests  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  income-tax  next  year,  which  in  the  circumstances 
is  hardly  surprising. 

Judging  from  the  American  buying  of  Mexican  bonds, 
there  is  a  pretty  confident  feeling  on  that  side  that 
President  Harding  will  recognise  the  new  Government 
of  Mexico.  If  such  is  the  intention,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  progress  has  been  made  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  resuming  interest  payments  on  the  debt. 
This  is  very  small  in  relation  to  the  country’s  resources, 
though  the  actual  amount  of  cash  in  the  Treasury  would 
probably  not  admit  of  the  arrears  being  met,  and  a 
Funding  scheme  seems  to  be  indicated.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  to  note  that  President  Obregon’s  Government  has 
recognised  the  debt  only  to  1910 — that  is  to  say,  the 
External  Fines  of  1899  and  the  4%  gold  loans  of  1904 
and  1910  apart  from  the  City  of  Mexico  5%  loan  of 
1889  and  the  4^%  Irrigation  bonds,  both  of  which  are 
Government  guaranteed.  The  position  of  the  6% 
Treasury  bonds  of  1913  is  doubtful,  and  intending 
buyers  should  certainly  give  preference  to  the  External 
Fines. 

A  casual  glance  at  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for 
April  will  bring  home  to  anyone  the  paralysing  effect 
of  the  coal  dispute  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  country.  Both  imports  and  exports  have  suffered 
heavily  in  comparison  with  those  of  April  last  year, 
while  the  figures  for  the  present  month  are  likely  to  re¬ 
flect  in  even  more  striking  fashion  the  disastrous  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  coal  stoppage.  Our  imports  of  approxi¬ 
mately  £90,000,000  for  April  are  more  than 
£77,000,000  down  on  the  same  month  of  1920,  while 
exports  to  the  aggregate  of  £59,860,000,  show  a  re¬ 
duction  of  £46,380,000.  The  reduction  on  the  im¬ 
ports’  side  of  £4,454,000  in  respect  of  food,  drink  and 
tobacco  is  mainly  of  importance  for  the  loss  involved  in 
revenue,  but  the  fall  of  £55,000,000,  chiefly  in  raw- 
materials  and  manufactured  goods,  hits  directly  at 
home  industries.  Raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste  alone 
account  for  nearly  one-half  of  this  total.  Even  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  fall  in  values,  the  figures 
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are  sufficiently  grave;  and  when  comparison  is  made 
with  the  preceding  month  of  March,  it  is  seen  that  ex¬ 
ports  are  down  by  £7,000,000,  and  imports  by  one- 
half  that  total.  Here  is  disclosed  more  definitely  the 
effect  of  the  miners’  stoppage  of  work. 


'  — -  •  '  -T  WT  1  ■  I«  n.w 

As  regards  exports,  the  principal  falling  off  is  natur¬ 
ally  in  manufactured  goods,  which  account  for  a  de¬ 
cline  of  over  £36,670,000.  The  major  portion  of  this 
falling  off  is  sustained  by  the  cotton  trade,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  exported  cotton  yams  and  manu¬ 
factures  being  £21,276,000.  The  drop  in  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  well  over  £9,000,000  to  less  than  £3,000,000 
reflects  the  abrupt  stoppage  of  coal  exports.  A  year 
ago  we  exported  approximately  2,000,000  tons  of  coal 
valued  at  £7,838,000.  Last  month’s  shipments  fell 
to  only  606,500  tons,  valued  at  a  mere  £1,300,000. 
For  the  present  month  the  corresponding  figures  are 
likely  to  be  negligible.  Even  when  the  stoppage  comes 
to  an  end,  it  will  take  some  considerable  time  to  re¬ 
store  the  colleries  to  full  working  order. 


Holders  of  Mexican  Railway  securities  can  have  de¬ 
rived  little  comfort  from  the  Chairman’s  statement  on 
the  condition  of  their  property  as  the  result  of  his  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  Mexico.  The  outstanding  fact  is  that  the 
indemnity  from  the  Government  which  was  to  have 
amounted  to  200,000  dols.  U.S.  currency  per  month, 
beginning  in  January  last,  has  not  been  received.  No 
reason  is  given  for  this  default,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  instead  of  issuing  frequent  assurances  of 
its  good  intentions,  the  Government  would  create  a 
better  impression  by  carrying  out  its  obligations 
promptly.  The  condition  of  the  property  seems  fairly 
satisfactory,  the  fact  that  no  damage  of  importance 
has  been  done  to  the  bridges  being  a  strong  point, 
while  as  regards  locomotives  the  system  is  fairly  well 
equipped.  But  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  rolling- 
stock,  and  what  is  more  important,  the  cost  of  labour 
has  doubled.  While  the  National  Railways  have  been 
granted  permission  to  increase  their  freight  rates  by 
25%,  the  Mexican  Railway  has  had  no  increase  in  the 
last  five  years.  Mr.  Vincent  Yorke  may  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  having  placed  the  facts  fairly  before  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  but  we  fear  they  have  been  found  unpalatable. 


One  thing  in  favour  of  the  Mexican  Railway,  especi¬ 
ally  in  view  of  the  high  price  of  coal  and  the  occasional 
lapses  in  the  continuity  of  supply,  is  the  abundance  of 
local  liquid  fuel.  Mexico’s  huge  oil  deposits  are  the 
country’s  greatest  asset,  and  they  provide  the  railways 
not  only  with  fuel  at  a  low  cost,  but  with  much  revenue- 
producing  freight.  This  subject,  by  the  way,  reminds 
us  that  fully  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  railway  com¬ 
panies  in  this  country  are  now  having  locomotives  con¬ 
verted  to  consume  oil  fuel  in  place  of  coal.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  process  is  comparatively  simple  and  speedy; 
for  it  is  claimed  by  one  authority  that  the  conversion 
can  be  effected  in  a  few  days.  It  is  asserted  by  those 
who  should  know  that  one  ton  of  oil  will  do  the  work  of 
two  tons  of  coal.  In  these  days  of  uncertain  prices  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  make  any  trustworthy  comparison 
of  the  respective  costs,  but  it  is  manifest  that,  as  far  as 
handling  and  transport  are  concerned,  there  must  be 
&  great  saving  in  labour  and  bulk  storage  in  favour  of 
oil  fuel. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  Mexican  Eagle 
Company  announced  the  bringing  in  of  a  new  well  in  a 
hitherto  unexploited  field  with  a  production  estimated 
at  from  30,000  to  40,000  barrels  daily.  This  statement 
was,  however,  quickly  followed  by  a  further  cable  to 
the  effect  that,  after  testing,  the  well  was  found  to 
be  giving  20  per  cent,  of  water.  Those  on  the  spot 
take  this  as  an  indication  that  the  well  is  too  far  to  the 
east,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  begin  drilling 
further  west.  It  seems  probable  that  the  well  has  been 
sunk  on  the  edge  of  what  is  technically  known  as  the 
dome.  In  the  Mexican  fields  water  is  usually  found 
between  the  different  oil  domes,  and  also  beneath  them, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  wells  frequently 
go  to  water  when  the  oil  has  been  drawn  off. 


In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  recall 
the  fact  that,  in  an  official  statement  issued  by 
Mexican  Eagle  in  March  last,  surprise  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  importance  attached  by  the  public 
to  the  appearance  of  salt  water  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Mexican  oilfields.  The  well-known  fields 
of  Potrero  del  Llano,  Chinampa,  Juan  Casiano,  and 
Tepetate,  after  having  produced  large  quantities  of  oil, 
went  to  salt  water  in  successive  periods,  and  it  was 
never  anticipated  that  the  further  fields  would  do  other¬ 
wise  in  course  of  time.  This  is,  in  fact,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  normal  history  of  the  Mexican 
oilfields,  salt  water  invariably  underlying  the  oil 
deposits.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  recent  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  well  No.  10  with  an  estimated  capacity  of 
10,000  barrels  daily  on  the  old  Potrero  del  Llano  field. 
This  well  is  understood  to  have  been  sunk  only  100  ft. 
from  the  famous  No.  4,  which  went  to  salt  water  after 
producing  over  100,000,000  barrels  during  eight  years. 

A  proof  is  thereby  given  that  where  wells  have  been 
shut  down  over  oil  pools  which  have  run  to  water,  a 
process  of  settling  down  occurs  leaving  the  oil  once 
more  on  the  top. 

Interesting  reference  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  K. 
Barnes  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Liverpool,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Globe  Insurance  to  the  position  of  this 
and  similar  companies  in  relation  to  the  recent  out¬ 
break  of  incendiary  fires  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere 
causing  serious  damage  to  property.  It  will  probably  be 
conceded,  said  the  chairman  of  the  company,  that  it 
was  never  intended,  either  by  the  insurer  or  the  in¬ 
sured  that  such  risks  should  be  within  the  protection 
of  an  ordinary  fire  policy  which  expressly  excludes  loss 
occasioned  by  riot,  civil  commotion,  or  military  or 
usurped  power.  The  leading  Fire  offices,  after  con¬ 
sulting  high  legal  authority,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  not  liable;  but  they  decided  notwith¬ 
standing  to  deal  with  the  claims  of  their  insured  in  the 
most  generous  spirit.  As  regards  future  losses,  how¬ 
ever,  insurance  will  be  available  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  attitude  taken  up  by  insurance  companies  with 
regard  to  their  proposed  participation  in  an  international 
credit  scheme  is  rightly  enough  one  of  extreme  caution. 
The  aim  of  the  Ter  Meulen  scheme,  for  example,  is  to 
provide  impoverished  nations  with  collateral  security 
so  as  to  finance  their  importations,  the  security  in 
question  taking  the  form  of  gold  bonds  guaranteed  by 
the  purchaser’s  own  Government  and  covered  by 
specific  assets  approved  by  an  international  commis¬ 
sion.  A  contributory  scheme  provides  for  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  insurance  companies  and  other  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  with  a  view  to  furnishing  an  additional 
guarantee  to  British  exporters  accepting  the  gold 
bonds  against  possible  loss.  The  one  scheme  is  devised 
to  supplement  the  other,  the  continental  merchant 
being  provided  with  a  form  of  security,  necessarily  of 
somewhat  uncertain  value,  which  he  could  offer  to  the 
British  exporter.  The  latter,  fortified  by  the  guarantee 
of  a  British  institution,  would,  it  is  contended,  be  thus 
encouraged  to  accept  trading  risks  that  he  would  not 
otherwise  contemplate.  The  view  of  the  directors  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Globe  appears  to  be  that  the  risks 
are  as  much  political  as  commercial,  and  that  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  being  landed  with  a  number  of  foreign  bonds 
of  impoverished  Governments  of  doubtful  negotiability 
renders  the  business  too  hazardous. 

The  refusal  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  countenance 
legislation  in  Malaya  to  help  the  rubber  plantation  in¬ 
dustry  finally  disposes  of  the  prospect  of  outside  assist¬ 
ance.  Whether  the  industry  will  now  set  about 
organising  itself  to  secure  a  fair  price  for  its  produce 
from  consumers  in  other  countries  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  odds  seem  against  it.  Theoretically,  producers 
are  in  an  unassailable  position.  Their  commodity,  the 
production  of  which  is  under  their  sole  control,  is  an 
absolutely  essential  raw  material.  Probably  75  per 
cent,  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  it 
remains  available  to  all  and  sundry  at  a  price  that  is 
very  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 
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LONDON  AND  SCOTTISH 
ASSURANCE  CORPORATION 

The  Fifty-eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  London 
and  Scottish  Assurance  Corporation,  Limited,  was  held  on  May 
10th  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Sir  Vesey  Holt,  K.B.E. 
(the  chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  conditions  prevailing  during  the  year 
1920  have  been  difficult  for  the  business  of  insui  ance  generally, 
and  perhaps  even  more  so  for  a  company  such  as  our  own 
engaged  as  we  have  been  in  pursuing  on  careful  lines  the  policy 
of  developing  our  organisation  at  home  and  abroad.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  you  will  observe  from  the  list  of  branches  and  agencies  that 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction,  and  that 
we  now  have  a  well-spread  organisation. 

In  the  life  department  the  number  of  policies  issued  is,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  exactly  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  sums 
assured  thereunder  at  £1,408,930  are  only  slightly  less  than  those 
of  1919,  which  you  may  remember  was  the  record  year  for  the 
company.  The  new  premium  income  received  was  £56,604. 
These  figures  show  great  activity  and  reflect  credit  upon  the 
officials,  who  are  responsible  for  their  production.  The  total 
amount  paid  under  policies  becoming  claims  by  death  during  the 
year  amounted,  after  deducting  reassurances,  to  £197,726,  which 
figure  was  well  within  the  expectancy.  This  was  quite  the  most 
favourable  mortality  experience  of  any  year  since  1914,  and  we 
hope  may  prove  to  be  an  indication  that  we  have  got  back  to  the 
more  normal  mortality  experience.  The  life  and  annuity  funds 
were  increased  during  the  year  by  £106,483.  The  year  just 
closed  was  the  third  of  the  current  quinquennium,  and  the  results 
as  a  whole  would  appear  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

The  net  premium  income  was  ,£276,619,  being  an  increase  of 
£■135,985,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  practically  the  whole  of  this  increased  income  is 
represented  by  what  is  generally  known  as  direct  business,  and 
has  entirely  replaced  the  loss  of  the  income  from  reinsurance  busi¬ 
ness,  which  we  decided  to  relinquish,  thus  carrying  out  the 
policy  indicated  by  the  deputy  chairman  in  his  speech  last  year. 

Our  fire  reserves  now  stand  at  £110,647.  In  setting  out  the 
figures  of  this  account  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  show 
separately  the  claims  arising  in  1920  against  the  1919  and  1920 
accounts.  Referring  first  to  the  1919  account,  it  will  be  seen 
that  against  a  balance  of  £293,423  brought  into  the  account 
claims  were  paid  during  1920  amounting  to  £188,784,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £104,639  to  meet  further  claims  which  may  come  in 
after  the  second  year  of  account.  The  balance  is  over  30  per 
cent,  of  the  original  premium  income.  With  regard  to  the  1920 
account  the  net  premium  income  was  £1,334,169,  and  the  claims 
paid  during  the  year  £361,778,  being  at  the  rate  of  27.1  per  cent, 
of  the  premium  income. 

The  expenses  charged  to  the  account  amounted  to  £59,270, 
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being  at  the  rate  of  4.4  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  After 
deducting  these  claims  and  expenses  there  remains  a  balance  of 
£913,121,  being  68.5  per  cent,  of  the  1920  premium  income. 
This  sum,  together  with  the  balance  of  the  1919  account,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  marine  fund,  amounting  to  £1,017,759,  which  is  carried 
forward  in  the  account.  The  interest  on  the  fund,  amounting  to 
£25,087,  has  been  carried  to  profit  and  loss  account. 

The  accident,  employers’  liability,  and  general  insurance  account 
has  shown  on  the  whole  quite  good  results.  The  sections  in  the 
account  which  have  been  the  least  satisfactory  are  the  motor-car, 
burglary,  and  plate  glass,  and  it  was  found  necessary,  therefore, 
during  the  year  to  increase  the  rates  of  premium  for  these  classes 
of  risk.  The  premium  income  from  all  sections  of  the  accident 
department  amounted  to  £229.246,  being  an  increase  of  £83,749 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  claims  paid  and  out¬ 
standing  amount  to  £98,340,  being  at  the  rate  of  42.9  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums.  The  balance  of  the  account  amounts  to 
£45,741,  of  which  £33,500  has  been  added  to  the  reserve  for 
unexpired  risks  and  £12,241  transferred  to  profit  and  loss 
account.  With  regard  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  dividend 
is  well  covered  by  the  interest  from  proprietors’  funds  credited  to 
the  account,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  is  a  satisfactory 
feature. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

WE  have  no  doubt  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Lee  of  Fareham,  in  buying  and  endow¬ 
ing  Chequers  Court  as  a  residence  for 
the  Prime  Minister,  were  actuated  by  the  best 
intentions.  Indeed,  we  think  they  have  themselves 
stated  that  their  object  in  placing  a  country  house  free 
of  cost  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prime  Minister,  was  to 
place  him  above  the  temptations  that  beset  a  poor  man 
in  a  high  position.  We  are  afraid  that  their  generosity 
will  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect;  indeed,  we  don’t 
hesitate  to  say  that  this  gift  has  been  foolish  and  mis¬ 
chievous.  Without  any  reference  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  heaping  pecuniary  emoluments 
upon  the  office  of  Premier  is  merely  increasing  the 
temptation  for  needy  and  unscrupulous  demagogues  to 
seize  and  hold  that  post  at  all  costs.  A  splendid  resi¬ 
dence  in  Whitehall,  a  beautiful  country  house  in  Bucks, 
and  a  salary  of  £8,000  a  year  free  of  tax,  are  a  daz¬ 
zling  combination  of  inducements.  What  would  a  man 
not  do  to  possess  them?  What  would  he  not  say  to 
keep  them  ?  It  was  the  boast  of  the  old  type  of  states¬ 
men  that  they  served  their  country  for  nothing,  and  in¬ 
deed  lost  by  the  job;  but  the  days  of  Salisburys  and 
Devonshires,  of  Palmerstons  and  Russells  have  passed. 

The  highest  position  of  a  subject  in  the  British 
Empire  ought  not  to  be  a  great  pecuniary  prize.  The 
temptation  to  purchase  fixity  of  tenure  by  bribing  the 
voters  at  the  expense  of  the  small  propertied  class  is 
too  great  for  average  human  nature.  It  is  far  more 
honest,  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  has  pointed  out,  for 
a  candidate  to  give  a  man  £5  for  his  vote  than  to  pro¬ 
mise  the  constituents  to  pay  their  doctors.’  and  school 
bills  out  of  somebody  else’s  pocket.  The  same  argu¬ 
ment  applies  to  the  payment  and  the  free  passes  for 
members  of  Parliament.  If  you  make  the  position  of 
an  M.P.  too  lucrative,  you  create  a  strong  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  an  appeal  to  the  electors  on  vital  issues. 
Every  Parliament  in  future  will  last  its  full  five  years, 
and  the  Government  whips,  who  dole  out  their  cheques 
and  their  free  railway  passes  to  members,  will  have  a 


power  over  their  votes  hitherto  quite  unknown  in  our 
political  history.  We  should  like  to  know  at  whose 
instigation  or  request  the  Government  thrust  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  this  exemption  from  income-tax, 
and  the  free  railway  passes.  Judging  from  the  angry 
protests  which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  the 
suggestion  did  not  come  from  the  Tory  wing  of  the 
Ministerialists.  We  doubt  whether  it  came  from  the 
old-fashioned  Liberals  of  the  Asquith  school;  and  we 
are  driven  therefore  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  sop  to  the 
Labour  members.  If,  however,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
thinks  that  this  will  secure  him  the  Labour  vote  in  the 
next  election,  he  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  rudely  unde¬ 
ceived. 

Who  is  to  save  the  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
trade  unions?  We  indicated  a  week  ago  that  a  simple 
and  sure  method  of  recovering  our  personal  liberty 
would  be  to  repeal  or  amend  the  Trade  Disputes  Act. 
Will  any  Government  or  any  party  in  the  country  have 
the  courage  to  propose  and  carry  the  repeal  of  privi¬ 
leges  which  the  trade  unions  have  grossly  abused? 
We  are  afraid  not.  Putting  aside,  therefore,  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  what  hope  remains  of 
escaping  from  this  degrading  subjection  to  a  plebeian 
oligarchy— surely  the  greatest  humiliation  which  can 
befall  a  free  people  ?  The  only  way  seems  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  Italian  Fascisti  movement.  In  Italy, 
after  the  war,  the  Communists  proceeded  with  knives 
and  revolvers  to  seize  the  factories,  mills,  and  work¬ 
shops  throughout  the  country,  and  to  proclaim  a  Bol¬ 
shevist  regime.  But  the  Italians  are  not  so  tame  and 
meek  as  the  British  people.  The  Italian  upper-middle 
and  middle  classes  armed  themselves  with  revolvers 
and  knives  and,  organising  themselves  .as  Fascisti, 
whatever  that  may  mean,  proceeded  to  drive  the  Com¬ 
munists  out  of  the  factories,  workshops  and  mills,  of 
which  they  held  possession.  No  one  squeals  so  loudly 
as  the  Communist  when  worsted  with  his  own  weapons  ; 
and  the  Red  terrorists  made  the  welkin  ring  with  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  White  terrorists,  who  have  triumphed, 
being  better  fed  and  better  educated  than  the  Bolshies. 
Knives  and  bullets  are  not  weapons  which  come  handy 
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to  English  politicians,  and  we  trust  they  never  will ; 
but  unless  the  British  upper  and  middle-classes  will 
organise  themselves  as  seriously  as  the  trade  unionists 
have  organised  themselves,  to  put  down  with  force  if 
necessary  the  extremist  wing  of  the  trade  unionist 
party,  we  shall  have  no  domestic  peace,  and,  losing  our 
foreign  trade,  we  shall  sink  into  a  third-rate  power. 

Our  first  article  this  week  on  the  trade  unions  in 
America  shows  that  they  and  the  employers  alike  do 
not  find  it  pays  to  “  damn  the  public.”  The  railway 
unions  are  extremely  respectful  of  public  opinion,  and 
union  men  with  exceptional  wages  have  damaged  their 
cause  by  silly  extravagance  and  display.  Courage  in 
dealing  with  dangerous  unionism  has  even  made  a  man 
of  no  particular  distinction  or  popularity  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  Surely  some  leader  in  this 
country  might  take  the  hint,  and  make  a  position  for 
himself  by  protesting  against  trade  union  tyranny  over 
here.  Everyone  knows  how  it  hampers  business  :  but 
public  men  seem  afraid  to  tackle  it,  though  they  would 
have  abundant  public  support  behind  them. 

As  we  anticipated,  the  coal  strike  has  become  a  tame 
affair,  with  every  indication  of  its  coming  to  an  end 
within  the  next  few  days.  Once  more  the  leaders  of 
Labour  find  themselves  at  fault,  both  in  strategy  and 
in  tactics.  But  what  causes  them  most  uneasiness  is 
the  knowledge  that  the  men  under  them  will  not  follow 
their  leading.  So  often  have  they  abused  the  power 
bestowed  upon  them  by  mob  instinct  and  open  ballot, 
that  they  cannot  hope  for  further  indulgence.  In  six 
months  trade  unionism  has  gone  back  further  than  its 
supporters  care  to  think  of. 

The  paper  most  favourable  to  Labour  remarked  some 
while  since  that  the  Triple  Alliance  had  committed 
suicide,  when  it  refused  to  join  the  miners  at  the  start 
of  their  campaign.  Now  we  observe  that  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Railwaymen  and  Transport  Workers  pass 
only  wordy  resolutions  concerning  the  men  suspended 
for  refusing  to  handle  imported  coal.  Also  the  Glas¬ 
gow  railwaymen  and  the  Greenock  dockers  both  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  repudiate  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Cramp. 
It  looks  as  if  his  reign  would  not  last  long.  The  dis¬ 
agreements  in  the  world  of  trade  unionism  can  no 
longer  be  concealed  from  a  public  which  has  been  led 
to  consider  the  lot  as  perfect  brothers,  not  in  the  least 
like  Cain  and  Abel. 

We  do  not  anticipate  success  for  Lord  Londonderry’s 
scheme  for  coal  mine  amalgamation.  The  intention 
may  be  good,  but  details  are  lacking,  and  without  these 
we  cannot  see  where  economies  are  to  be  effected. 
Trusts,  combines,  and  rings  are  bad.  They  kill  com¬ 
petition,  and  they  are  not  in  the  public  interest.  True, 
trusts  produce  dividends,  and  occasionally,  though  very 
seldom,  high  wages ;  but  both  are  provided  by  the 
public.  We  have  already  trusts  in  too  many  indus¬ 
tries,  and  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to 
review  the  conditions  of  such  combinations.  We  want 
cheap  coal,  certainly,  but  we  want  good  coal  also. 
Where  are  the  economies — for  the  public?  Take  as 
an  instance  of  trust  economies  this.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  sent  our  clothes  to  Scotland’s  moors  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  repair.  The  hoardings  and  advertisements 
exhort  us  still  to  do  so ;  but,  alas,  the  clothing  they  get 
from  London  is  cleaned  in  London’s  suburbs,  and  the 
moors  of  Scotland  and  the  air  and  water  of  the  High¬ 
lands  know  our  dusty  garments  no  longer.  There  is 
a  trust  in  cleaning-plant,  and  while  great  economy 
results  to  those  who  dye  that  they  may  live,  no  tithe 
of  it  reaches  the  possessor  of  the  clothes.  These, 
while  they  are  supposed  to  be  travelling  North  to  the 
heather,  go  by  motor  lorry  to  the  outskirts  of  our  soot¬ 
laden  metropolis. 

Thus  would  a  coal  trust  bring  waste  in  administra¬ 
tion  and  burdens  to  the  public.  Often  we  have  empha¬ 
sised  the  need  of  simplicity  in  any  enterprise.  Masters 
and  men  may  think  themselves  ingenious  in  laying 
down  how  and  when  they  shall  work,  what  profit  they 
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shall  make,  and  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  made.  All 
such  are  dreamers.  Let  them  cast  aside  their  shibbo¬ 
leths,  and  look  fairly  and  squarely  at  the  great  world 
in  which  they  play  so  small  a  part,  and  they  will  see 
one  great  underlying  motive  power,  the  effort  and 
enterprise  of  the  individual.  To  our  mind,  a  trust  has 
all  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  nationalisation,  without 
its  safeguards  for  the  public.  But,  as  we  say,  Lord 
Londonderry  provides  no  details  for  his  scheme.  He 
must  convince  his  fellow-owners  of  the  anticipated 
economies  with  facts  and  figures.  In  such  proposals 
these  are  the  determining  factors. 

In  introducing  the  London  County  Council  budget, 
Mr.  Gatti  regretted  that  in  spite  of  increased  assess¬ 
ments  a  further  increase  in  the  rates  was  necessary.  The 
bulk  of  this  represents  education.  Notwithstanding 
the  princely  pay  of  street  sweepers  and  corporation  em¬ 
ployees,  it  is  education  which  is  breaking  the  back  of 
the  ratepayer.  How  much  can  it  do  in  the  face  of  the 
attitude  of  the  trade  unions?  Within  their  ranks 
people  become  mere  units,  irrespective  of  technical, 
physical,  or  mental  ability.  Under  their  rules  a  man 
is  without  grade  or  qualifications.  That  he  has  served 
so  long  in  any  trade  is  no  criterion  of  his  knowledge 
or  craft;  so  of  what  use  is  this  huge  expenditure?  We 
are  ready  to  admit  that  much  of  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  workers,  who  see  growing  before  them  a  mass  of 
complicated  and  marvellous  machinery,  capable  of 
working  after  a  touch  of  the  hand. 

We  learn  now  that  unemployed  women  are  to  be 
taught  domestic  economy.  This  shows  the  pass  to 
which  these  faddists  have  brought  us.  There  was  a 
time  when  every  woman  knew  how  to  cook,  to  make 
clothes,  and  make  and  keep  a  home  comfortable  and 
tidy.  It  appears  now  that  professors  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  teach  her  these  things.  If  our  education  de¬ 
partment  would  only  take  time  to  consider,  they  would 
realise  that  Oxford  Street  and  the  multiple  shops  to  be 
found  at  every  corner  will  beat  them  to  a  frazzle. 
Women  have  ceased  to  make  clothes,  because  they  can 
buy  them  so  cheaply,  and  so  showily,  if  flimsily,  made. 
Rather  than  do  as  their  grandmothers  did,  they  are 
prepared  to  find  the  millions  which  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  drapers.  Nor  will  they  cook  any  longer,  these 
women,  for  they  can  buy  from  shops  food  ready  cooked 
or  so  nearly  so,  that  a  little  warmth  from  a  gas  stove 
completes  the  operation.  Thus  they  live,  and  thus  they 
will  continue  to  live  in  spite  of  Mr.  Fisher. 

The  Anti-Dumping  Bill  raises  interesting  reflections. 
Take  the  first  industry  on  the  schedule,  optical  glass, 
which  Dr.  Murray  moved  the  omission  of.  Was  he 
not  right  in  contending  that  German  optical  glass  was 
successful,  because  it  was  well  made  and  well  adver¬ 
tised?  Without  it  our  scientists  would  be  severely 
handicapped.  They  will  be  compelled  to  buy  it  what¬ 
ever  the  price,  while  the  public  will  have  to  put  up 
with  whatever  British  manufacturers  care  to  produce. 
It  is  quite  erroneous  to  think  that  this  glass  manufac¬ 
ture  was  subsidised  by  the  German  Government.  The 
firm  of  Zeiss  began  with  Zeiss,  a  working  optician. 
He  met  a  scientist  and  mathemetician,  Professor  Abb^, 
who  introduced  predetermination  by  mathematical 
formula  in  lens  manufacture.  One  of  his  students, 
Dr.  Schott,  was  induced  to  carry  out  research  work  in 
the  preparation  of  glass,  but  their  joint  funds  not  being 
sufficient  to  complete  their  promising  experiments,  they 
borrowed  a  small  sum  in  Berlin,  completed  their  work 
and  started  what  are  now  the  largest  optical  glass 
works  in  the  world,  still  named  after  Dr.  Schott.  The 
Zeiss  business  associated  with  it  is  neither  a  private  or 
public  company,  nor  a  State-aided  industry,  the  entire 
concern  being  left  by  its  founders  to  the  workmen  em¬ 
ployed.  It  is  therefore  entirely  co-operative.  The 
management  are  elected  by  the  principal  employees, 
and  so  highly  paid  are  the  scientific  members  of  the 
executive,  that  no  firm  has  been  able  to  tempt  them 
to  leave  Jena.  This  work  was  carried  on  in  the  teeth 
of  the  strongest  competition,  both  from  France  and 
England. 
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An  Irish  correspondent  writes  : — 

“  Murder  follows  murder  here  and  the  ‘  Brave  Army 
of  the  Republic  ’  has  now  turned  assassin  guns  against 
women,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  horrible 
than  the  assassination  of  Dist.  Inspector  Biggs  and 
Miss  Barrington.  The  Sinn  Feiners  continued  to  fire 
at  Miss  Barrington  and  her  woman  companion  long 
after  the  Inspector  was  dead,  and  to  the  dying 
women’s  plea  for  assistance  they  had  nothing  more  to 
say  than,  “It  serves  you  right.’’  Next  followed  the 
murder  ol  Mrs.  Blake,  the  young  wife  of  Dist.  Inspector 
Blake,  who  with  two  young  Lancer  officers  was  done 
to  death  when  returning  from  a  tennis  party.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  this  case  again  leave  in  no  doubt  the 
charge  against  Sinn  Fein  of  calculated  murder  of  an 
innocent  woman. 

One  finds  it  hard  to  appreciate  the  attitude  of  people 
at  home  who  can  see  in  such  bloody  ruffianism-  as  this 
no  more  than  ‘  a  nation  bravely  fighting  for  freedom,' 
and  in  whom  the  only  spark  of  indignation  aroused  is 
directed  not  against  the  assassins  who  practise  it,  but 
against  Crown  servants  and  the  measures  they  take  to 
protect  themselves,  and  to  stamp  out  such  savagery. 
The  latest  to  attack  the  Crown  forces  is  Lady  Bonham 
Carter,  after  a  few  days  in  Ireland,  spent  in  collecting 
from  Sinn  Fein  sources  such  stuff  as  they  chose  to  give 
her.  The  attitude  would  be  more  gracious  in  one  who 
was  not  an  Asquith.  For  Mr.  Asquith,  by  allowing 
the  Arms  Act  to  lapse,  was  the  very  fons  et  origo  of 
Sinn  Fein’s  present  murder  campaign.  He  virtually 
put  a  gun  into  the  hands  of  every  ruffian,  whole-witted 
and  half-witted,  in  Ireland.  The  Rebellion  of  1916 
was  the  first  outcome  of  his  act,  a  rebellion  which  was 
forecasted  to  his  henchman,  Mr.  Birrell,  in  police  re¬ 
ports  from  all  over  Ireland.  Upon  one  at  least  of  these 
Mr.  Birrell  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  word  ‘  Rub¬ 
bish.’  ” 

The  dole  is  a  perpetual  source  of  fraud,  and  humbugs 
whom  everybody  knows  about  continue  to  draw  it. 
The  Ministry  of  Labour  should  really  exercise  more 
discretion,  and  secure  a  little  local  knowledge.  Re¬ 
cently  lsadore  Gluckstein,  of  the  Mile  End  Road,  ob¬ 
tained  14s.  6d.  from  the  Ministry,  but  also,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  a  little  work  in  the  shape  of  14  days  with  hard 
labour  from  the  magistrate  of  the  Thames  Police  Court. 
Of  course,  he  said  that  he  was  out  of  work,  when  he 
was  earning  £3  a  week.  The  magistrate  had  no  sym¬ 
pathy  to  offer.  We  do  not  see  why  any  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  a  mean  fraud  ;  but  the  stupid  sentimentalist 
of  to-day  is  capable  of  admiring  anything  from  a  mur¬ 
derer  to  a  prostitute. 

The  earnest  appeal  for  official  economy  issued  last 
week  by  British  bankers  comes  as  a  timely  warning  to 
people  and  politicians.  It  indicates  what  we  all  know, 
that  Government  interference  has  crippled  our  indus¬ 
tries  and  commerce,  and  demoralised  those  on  whom 
both  depend.  The  danger  is  that  political  profligates 
may  ruin  us  altogether.  We  know  all  that  too  well, 
but  are  bankers  altogether  blameless?  While  private 
financial  houses  all  sat  tight,  joint-stock  banks  paid 
over  their  deposits  with  a  liberal  hand  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  so  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  a  supply 
to  the  thriftless  by  the  thrifty.  Now  when  those  tax- 
worn  thrifty  are  in  need  of  funds  to  finance  their 
enterprises,  it  is  collateral  security  and  ^  to  1  per 
cent,  over  Bank  Rate  all  the  way. 

Haeckel  once  declared  that  the  English  character  was 
due  to  roast  beef.  If  so,  under  present  conditions, 
it  is  likely  to  change,  for  no  one  except  a  few  of  the 
obviously  rich  will  be  able  to  buy  good  meat  at  all. 
The  retail  prices  charged  to-day  are  scandalously  high, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  glut  of  meat, 
home-killed,  chilled,  and  frozen.  The  wholesale  and 
retail  people  blame  each  other,  and  the  public  has  to 
pay  absurd  sums.  We  hope  it  will  cease  to  pay  them, 
and  teach  greedy  tradesmen  a  lesson.  As  for  the 
people  of  moderate  means,  who>  have  no  union  to  back 
them  and  are  hideously  overtaxed,  they  run  a  grave 


risk  of  being  poisoned  by  inferior  meat — after  which, 
indeed,  money  is  saved,  because  you  can’t  eat  any¬ 
thing.  The  subject,  after  all,  is  as,  important  as  the 
destination  of  Sir  William  Orpen’s  ‘  Chef,’  on  which 
we  have  read  columns  of  repeated  rumours. 

We  are  all  getting  tired  of  the  various  defences  and 
criticisms  of  military  and  naval  strategy  with  which 
we  have  been  reoently  deluged,  and  we  are  not  likely 
to  welcome  a  newspaper  discussion  on  the  technique 
of  warship  design.  It  is  doubtless  interesting  to  con¬ 
trast  the  effective  value  of  bulges  as  opposed  to  beam 
in  the  case  of  torpedo-holed  battleships;  but  we  do  not 
wish  these  things  to  become  the  subjects  of  partisan 
and  political  polemics.  They  are  too  important.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Admiralty  are  carrying  out  their 
work  without  due  consideration  for  the  opinions  of  a 
few  self-appointed  critics.  Sir  John  Biles  is  of  opinion 
that  our  construction  policy  wants  talking  over.  We  do 
not  think  so.  We  hope  that  the  Admiralty  will  keep 
their  technical  departments  watertight,  that  they 
will  employ  the  best  brains  available  and  keep  them 
constantly  refreshed  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood. 
Naval  officers  and  naval  architects  who  talk  too  much 
are  suspect  by  their  fellows.  Stress  meichants 

they  are  called  at  sea,  which  means  theorists  who  fad 
to  put  their  theories  to  successful  use. 

After  reading  the  letter  from  Mr.  Max  Pemberton 
which  we  publish  to-day,  we  turned  to  the  booklet  of 
the  London  School  of  Journalism  and  the  prospectus 
of  the  Pelman  Schools,  Ltd.  The  first  is  designed, 
and  well  designed,  to  draw  exorbitant  fees  from  gull¬ 
ible  youths  and  maidens;  the  second  was  intelligently 
planned  to  coax  money  from  the  pockets  of  those  pos¬ 
sessed  of  that  commodity  rather  than  of  brains.  Can 
Mr.  Pemberton  reconcile  these  two  documents  with  his 
statements?  Since  when  has  his  friend,  Mr.  Ennever, 
turned  philanthropist?  since  he  left  the  Pelman  share¬ 
holders  with  the  weakly  Pelman  child,  already  deserted 
by  its  natural,  if  Bavarian,  parent?  We  may  ask, 
Would  our  correspondent  have  welcomed  as  a  boon 
such  fees  as  we  cited,  when,  as  a  youth,  he  started  his 
career?  We  think  not.  And  let  us  say,  in  all  fairness 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  journalism,  who-  are  honour¬ 
able,  if  unhappy  in  their  circumstances,  that  we  have 
no  need  of  Messrs.  Pemberton  &  Ennever ’s  golden 
filter  for  their  profession.  We  suspect  Mr.  Pemberton, 
like  other  heads  of  correspondence  colleges,  of  nothing 
worse  than  misguided  commercial  enterprise.  It  is  for 
his  principal  and  co-philanthropist,  Mr.  Ennever,  to 
address  himself  to  the  public  whom — at  a  price—he 
once  taught  to  remember,  and  to  the  unhappy  holders 
of  Pelman  stock,  whom  doubtless  he  would  gladly 
teach  to  forget. 

The  latest  official  joke  in  America  is  a  new  law 
against  prohibition  in  New  \  ork.  In  a  single  mont 
2,000  arrests  have  been  made  in  the  city,  but  each 
defendant  is  entitled  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  The  Court 
of  General  Sessions  is  already  crowded  up  with  un¬ 
heard  cases  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  drink,  and 
it  must  be  years  before  the  violators  of  the  liquor  law 
can  be  tried,  and  even  then  a  jury  may  refuse  to  con¬ 
vict  them.  If  arrests  go  on  at  the  present  rate,  the 
defendants  of  twelve  months  hence  may  grow  grey  and 
die  before  they  have  a  chance  to  prove  their  innocence. 
Governor  Miller,  who  is  responsible  for  the  new  legis¬ 
lation,  seems  to  have  missed  his  guess,  if  he  means 
business. 

An  average  of  some  300  divorces  are  being  tried  by 
the  Courts  weekly — rushed  through,  rather,  with  a 
haste  that  suggests  an  interminable  list  to  come. 
Actors  and  actresses,  who  are  ahvays  playing  with  fire 
by  feigning  love  on  the  stage,  are  well  represented  tn 
these  cases,  but  there  are  plenty  of  others  of  various 
classes,  enough,  indeed,  to  make  the  picture-papers 
happy.  One  result  of  this  new  freedom  in  dissolving 
marital  relations  is  that  society  no  longer  views  with 
disfavour  the  people  who  seek  it.  Indeed,  there  are 
so  many  of  them  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so. 
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THE  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

[By  an  American.] 

ASPECTS  of  the  miners’  strike  in  Great  Britain 
serve  to  accentuate  some  of  the  intellectual  differ¬ 
ences  of  British  and  American  unionised  wage- 
earners.  Unionism  in  the  United  States,  however  radi¬ 
cal  some  of  its  elements,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  con¬ 
servative  than  unionism  in  Great  Britain,  and  far  more 
respectful  of  public  opinion.  Incidentally,  for  reasons 
to  be  set  forth  later  in  this  article,  transport  workers — 
“  transportation  ”  is  our  word — or  at  least  an  im¬ 
portant  group  of  them,  if  not  more  conservative,  are 
more  regardful  of  the  public  than  mine  workers,  as  ap¬ 
parently  is  true  also  of  the  transport  workers  in  Great 
Britain.  “  The  public  be  damned,”  a  sentiment 
uttered  almost  casually  by  an  American  railway  mag¬ 
nate  about  forty  years  ago,  did  more  to  injure  the  rail¬ 
ways  in  popular  esteem  than  many  patent  anti-social 
abuses  in  railway  administration.  The  unionised  rail¬ 
way  workers  have  taken  that  lesson  to  heart,  and  when 
a  professed  spokesman  for  one  of  their  branches  uttered 
something  like  that  fatal  phrase,  now  nearly  a  year 
ago,  the  word  was  evidently  passed  round  that  the 
sentiment  should  not  be  echoed  in  chorus,  for  the 
general  tone  for  the  railway  unions  has  since  been 
extremely  respectful  of  public  opinion. 

“  Profiteering  ”  by  wage  earners  as  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  world  war  reacted 
unfavourably  upon  the  unions,  though  some  of  the 
worst  instances  of  the  offence  were  furnished  by  un¬ 
organised  workers.  Again,  the  Brindell  trial  in  New 
York,  although  it  exposed  shamefully  criminal  conduct 
upon  the  part  of  employers,  greatly  harmed  unionism 
in  public  opinion,  for  it  displayed  to  view  the  oppres¬ 
sive  power  of  a  leader  receiving  a  huge  salary  from  the 
unions,  and  conspiring  with  one  group  of  employers  to 
exclude  competitors  from  the  opportunity  to  work, 
while  vastly  increasing  the  cost  of  building  operations 
at  a  time  when  the  city  was  crowded  almost  to  suffoca¬ 
tion  from  lack  of  room  to  house  its  population.  These 
incidents,  together  with  the  silly  extravagance  and 
display  by  a  small  part  of  highly  paid  wage-earners, 
the  reduced  efficiency  of  labour,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  professional  classes  that  they  could  do  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  much  of  the  work  for  which  domestic 
servants  and  others  were  demanding  wages  beyond  the 
means  of  former  employers,  have  tended  to  injure  the 
unions  in  public  opinion.  It  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  also  that  unionism  is  far  weaker  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Great  Britain,  because  in  vast  rural 
areas  of  the  former,  and  especially  in  tidal  regions 
with  the  immensely  free  natural  opportunities  of  the 
salt  water  open  to  all,  cheap  land  establishes  a  ‘‘mini¬ 
mum  ”  wage  for  which  the  worker  owes  no  thanks 
either  to  unionism  or  to  specific  statutory  regulation. 

Union  leaders,  keenly  watchful  of  public  opinion, 
seem  likely  to  seize  the  strategic  position  plainly  open 
to  them,  to  occupy,  ahead  of  Judge  Gary,  and  the 
Steel  Trust,  let  us  say,  the  long  vacant  place  of  friends 
to  the  consuming  public.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
Steel  Trust,  which  by  the  mouth  of  its  chief,  has 
openly  challenged  unionised  wage  earners,  increased  its 
prices  during  the  world  war  in  far  greater  proportion 
than  it  increased  the  cost  of  labour  in  given  units  of  its 
product.  The  unions,  if  wisely  directed,  may  escape 
a  sudden  and  sharp  reduction  in  wages,  by  voluntarily 
abandoning  those  vexatious  rules  of  employment  that 
have  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  by  re¬ 
stricting  output.  A  single  instance  of  courage  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  dangerous  aspect  of  unionism  has  made  a 
man  of  no  very  marked  distinction,  and  of  a  person¬ 
ality  the  reverse  of  popular,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  President  who  had  had  extremely 
friendly  relations  with  the  head  of  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labour  promptly  congratulates  the  future  Vice- 
President  upon  his  act  of  courage.  These  incidents 
have  not  been  lost  upon  the  unions,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  railway  brotherhoods,  hitherto  the  most  power¬ 
ful  organisations  of  the  kind,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
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industrial  world,  American  and  European,  now  profess 
themselves  ready  to  concede  the  abolition  of  anti-social 
‘‘  shop  rules.” 

Miners  in  the  United  States  are  largely  aliens,  or  the 
sons  of  aliens,  and  besides,  the  mining  industry,  as 
almost  all  industries  with  wage-earners  recruited  from 
the  immigrants,  has  a  painful  history  of  low  pay  and 
evil  working  conditions.  Hence  the  miners’  unions 
have  been  radical,  often  violent,  sometimes  careless 
of  public  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  those  branches 
of  the  transport  unions  whose  members  come  in  close 
contact  with  the  travelling  public  have  long  enjoyed 
great  power  with  comparatively  few  violent  struggles 
for  a  living  wage,  and  favourable  working  conditions. 
Upon  local  trains  the  whole  country  over,  trainmen  are 
in  daily,  familiar,  and  friendly  relations  with  the  travel¬ 
ling  public,  so  that  between  the  two  there  exists,  from 
Florida  to  the  North-Western  border,  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  a  sort  of  democratic  fellowship.  Unionised 
workers  are  slow  to  declare  themselves  enemies  of  these 
well-earned  friends,  whose  convenience  and  comfort 
they  serve,  for  they  know  that  the  travelling  public  is 
usually  sympathetic  with  the  workers  as  against  the 
railways,  so  long  as  the  former  do  not  wantonly  injure 
the  public  in  its  relations  with  transport.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  traveller  in  the  United  States  who  wishes  really 
to  know  the  people  should  journey  many  miles  by  local 
trains.  He  would  be  astonished  at  the  relations  of  the 
public  and  the  trainmen,  and  not  a  little  surprised,  per¬ 
haps,  at  the  intelligence,  courtesy,  and  efficiency  of  the 
latter.  Though  railway  travel  in  Great  Britain  is  in 
many  respects  more  comfortable  than  in  the  United 
States,  most  Americans  who  know  both  countries  rate 
the  American  railway  employee  far  above  his  British 
brother,  not  merely  in  general  intelligence,  but  in  self¬ 
directive  efficiency,  and  especially  in  promptness,  dis¬ 
patch,  and  resourcefulness.  In  the  South  the  relations 
of  the  railway  workers  and  the  public  are  a  source  of 
constant  amusement  to  the  Northern  traveller,  for  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that  a  train  is  held  many 
minutes  beyond  its  scheduled  time  of  departure,  be¬ 
cause  some  leisurely  lady  has  telephoned  that  she  is  on 
her  way  to  the  station.  In  the  South,  too,  be  it  noted, 
many  youths  of  gentle  breeding  enter  the  transport 
service,  and  bring  to  their  contact  with  the  public  a 
suavity  hardly  found  elsewhere  in  that  relation.  On 
board  steamboats  plying  between  Baltimore  and  ports 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries,  a  man  has  the 
sense  of  having  air  cushions  solicitously  placed  between 
him  and  the  common  discomforts  of  travel,  so  anxious 
are  the  officers  and  their  negro  subordinates  to  see  that 
all  goes  well  with  the  passengers. 

The  new  administration  at  Washington  will  probably 
prove  far  less  pliant  to  the  enemies  of  “  Labour,”  than 
the  louder  spokesmen  of  the  unions  profess  to  expect. 
Mr.  Harding  is  a  child  of  the  democratic  Middle  West, 
and  several  members  of  his  Cabinet  are  far  from  thick- 
and-thin  friends  of  ‘‘big  business.”  If  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Hoover  can  manage  to  stay  with  their  chief, 
the  White  House  is  likely  to  do  all  it  can  to  avert  the 
disaster  threatened  by  the  clash  between  employer  and 
employed.  The  great  danger  is  that  the  joint  wisdom 
of  both  parties  in  Congress  may  be  insufficient  to  con¬ 
trive  legislation  such  as  shall  hasten  rather  than  delay 
a  business  revival  before  the  coming  of  another  winter. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Democratic  minority  may 
find  itself  helping  Mr.  Harding  against  the  aggressive 
majority  of  the  Senate,  when  the  administration  finds 
itself  embarrassed  in  domestic  or  foreign  policies  by 
Mr.  Lodge  and  his  friends.  The  Democrats  have 
everything  to  gain,  and  little  to  lose  by  steadily  insist¬ 
ing  upon  the  paramount  interests  of  the  public  in  all 
quarrels  between  the  great  industries  and  their  work¬ 
men.  Meanwhile,  continued  and  intensified  industrial 
war,  with  its  discontent,  mutual  hatred,  and  suspicion, 
and  stupendous  waste  of  time  and  material,  threatens 
to  reduce  for  years  to  come  the  efficiency  of  American 
production,  and  to  exclude  the  country  from  its  proper 
share  in  foreign  commerce,  and  the  remedy  of  high 
protection,  as  embodied  in  the  absurd  emergency  tariff, 
is  worse  than  the  disease. 
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THE  TRAGI-COMEDY  OF  FIUME. 

[By  a  Correspondent.] 

GREAT  many  people  had  high  hopes  last 
November  when  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Rapallo.  Now  the  world  was 
going  to  hear  no  more  of  those  interminable  arguments 
about  the  Adriatic — it  was  laid  down  what  each 
country  was  to  have — and  Fiume,  which  D’Annunzio 
loved  to  call  his  “  holocaust  city,”  was  to  be  restored, 
at  last,  to  orderly  government  and  become  a  neutral 
State.  The  swashbuckler  poet,  to  be  sure,  was  disin¬ 
clined  to  go.  He  refused  to  deal  with  Giolitti,  even 
as  he  had  rejected  the  advance  of  Nitti.  But  the  aged 
Giolitti  grasped  the  problem  with  more  firmness,  which 
was  what  one  might  expect  from:  the  statesman  who, 
after  his  return  to  power,  had  leaned  neither  on  the 
industrial  magnates  of  Milan  nor  on  their  Bolshevik 
antagonists.  Giolitti  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
nuisance  of  D’Annunzio;  in  no  constitutional  State  is 
there  room  for  a  prime  minister  and  such  a  swash¬ 
buckler.  The  ultra-Nationalists  of  Italy,  the  fascisti, 
were  furious  when  they  perceived  that  the  premier  was 
in  earnest,  and  that  force  would  be  employed  against 
their  idol.  Unhappily  it  came  to  that — a  good  many 
Italians  were  slain  by  Italians,  and  eventually,  when  the 
town  was  taken  by  the  royalist  troops,  the  poet  broke 
his  oath  that  he  would  surely  die;  he  announced  that 
Italy  was  not  worth  dying  for,  and  as  he  made  his  in¬ 
glorious  exit,  he  shouted  to  the  world  that  he  was 
still  “  alive  and  inexorable.” 

Thereupon  the  world  in  general  turned  its  attention 
away  from  Fiume.  It  was  presumed  that  those 
among  her  citizens  who  had  been  openly  in  arms 
against  the  other  party  would,  as  soon  as  possible,  re¬ 
sign.  In  a  few  months  the  elections  for  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly  would  be  held,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
there  would  have  to  be  a  Provisional  Government,  made 
up,  one  imagined,  of  the  more  moderate  elements. 
What  happened  was  that  the  notorious  Consiglio 
Nazionale  Italiano,  a  self-elected  and  partisan  body, 
which  had  been  in  existence  before  the  advent  of 
D’Annunzio,  had  welcomed  him  and  worked  with  him, 
now  stayed  in  office  after  his  departure,  under  the  self 
same  President,  Signor  Grossich,  and  with  the  title  of 
“  Provisional  Government.”  In  Paris  and  London 
this  name  made  a  good  deal  more  impression  than  upon 
the  local  Autonomists  and  Jugoslavs,  who  had  been 
expelled  in  large  numbers  by  D’Annunzio,  and  now  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  policy  pursued  towards  them — many 
of  them  had  been  born  in  the  place — was  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  A  decree  was  printed  on  January  21,  1921,  in 
the  Vedetta,  which  ordered  that  the  expulsions  made 
by  the  previous  Government  should  remain  in  force, 
but  that  appeals  might  be  addressed  to  the  Rector  of 
the  Interior.  A  deputation  was  received  by  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  was  told  that  the  procedure  would  be  so 
complicated  and  lengthy  that  it  would  not  permit  any¬ 
one  to  return  until  after  the  elections.  These  elections 
had  been  fixed  for  the  end  of  April,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  world  was  so  blinded  by  the  blessed  words  “  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  ”  that  it  could  see  nothing  else. 
That  over  2,000  legionaries,  clothed  in  mufti,  had  either 
stayed  from:  the  D’Annunzian  era,  or  been  since  intro¬ 
duced,  was  surely  gossip,  and  how  could  anyone  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  men  had  been  granted  citizenship  on 
the  simple  declaration  of  a  Fiume  shopkeeper  or  some 
such  person  that  the  applicant  was  working  under  him  ? 
These  declarations,  by  the  way,  must  have  refrained 
from  going  into  details,  for  there  was  an  almost  total 
lack  of  work — except  in  the  political  department  of  the 
police.  Fiume  was  to  all  intents  in  the  possession  of 
Italy,  but  not  particularly  pleased.  The  town  was 
like  a  dead  place;  shops  were  only  open  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  and  if  the  shopkeepers  had  not  been  compelled  by 
the  authorities  to  remove  their  shutters,  they  would 
have  strolled  down  to  the  quays  where  the  grass  was 
growing — “  but  thank  Heaven,”  cried  Grossich, 
*'  thank  Heaven,  it  is  Italian  grass  !  ”  Cut  off  from- 
the  Jugoslav  hinterland,  the  population,  which  con¬ 
sisted  more  and  more  of  legionaries  and  fascisti ,  had 


nothing  to  do  save  to  speculate  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
(but  not  in  the  local  notes,  which  no  one  wanted)  and 
to  prepare  for  the  elections.  Thus,  with  time  very 
heavy  on  their  hands,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cor¬ 
ruption  :  cocaine  could  be  obtained  at  nearly  all  the 
cates. 

What  was  likely  to  happen  if  the  place  was  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  hands  of  the  Consiglio  Nazionale  was 
seen  when  the  harbour  of  Barosh,  given  by  the  Rapallo 
Treaty  to  Jugoslavia,  was  demanded  by  the  Italian  Na¬ 
tionalists;  when  the  fascisti ,  in  Italy  and  in  Fiume,  saw 
that  everything  was  going  just  as  well  for  them  as  in 
the  brave  days  of  D’Annunzio,  they  persisted  loudly 
in  claiming  Barosh  as  an  integral  part  of  Fiume.  The 
Jugoslavs  must  be  prevented,  wherever  possible,  from 
approaching  the  Adriatic — this  being  the  policy  of  the 
Italian  capitalists.  With  Barosh,  a  port  of  limited 
possibilities,  in  the  hands  of  the  Jugoslavs,  it  would 
mean  that  the  adjacent  Fiume  through  its  Jugoslav 
commerce  would  prosper;  but  anything  that  savoured 
of  a  Jugoslav  Fiume  was  obnoxious  to  the  capitalists 
and  their  followers,  since  they  feared  that  in  the  first 
place,  it  would  raise  a  grievous  obstacle  to  their  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  Balkans,  and  secondly,  it  would  involve 
the  ruin  of  Trieste,  where  German  capital  still  plays  a 
predominant  part.  So  in  their  folly  they  strenuously 
fought  for  the  Germans.  They  refused  to  listen  to  the 
moderates,  who  pointed  out  that  the  possession  of  an 
odd  town  or  island  was  to  Italy  of  not  so  much  im¬ 
portance  as  friendship  with  her  neighbours.  When, 
ac  the  beginning  of  April,  a  large  sailing-boat,  the  Rad 
(captain  Vlaho  Grubishitch)  came  into  Barosh,  the  first 
ship  to  bring  the  Jugoslav  flag  to  that  port,  there  was 
intense  commotion  among  the  fascisti.  Forty  of  them 
with  weapons  ran  down  to  the  harbour,  but  Grubis¬ 
hitch  told  them  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  fly  the  flag  of  his  State.  A  number  of  workmen, 
Italians  and  Jugoslavs,  then  appeared  and  made  com¬ 
mon  cause  against  the  fascisti,  so  that  the  latter  with¬ 
drew.  And  the  captain  of  the  Italian  war-ship,  Carlo 
Mirabello,  sent  to  ask  Grubishitch  if  he  had  removed 
the  flag.  On  hearing  that  he  had  not  done  so,  the 
captain  said  that  he  had  acted  perfectly  correctly. 

At  last,  on  April  25,  the  elections  were  held.  There 
were  two  parties,  that  of  the  C.N.  I.,  swollen  with  legion¬ 
aries  and  fascisti,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Treaty  of  Rapallo — their  programme  consisted  of 
annexation  to  Italy — and  the  other  party,  whose  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Zanella  was  its  chief.  There  did  not  seem  to 
be  much  hope  that  it  would  be  successful,  although  it 
contained  what  was  left  of  the  Autonomists,  who  in 
1919  were  the  most  numerous  party — desiring  that 
the  town  should  be  neither  Jugoslav  nor  Italian — and 
these  Autonomists  were  now  reinforced  by  the  Jugo¬ 
slavs.  But  so  extensive  had  been  the  expulsions  that 
many  of  the  survivors  feared  it  would  be  futile  to  vote, 
and1  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  in  favour  of  annexa¬ 
tion  was  quite  confident  that  it  would  win.  During 
the  afternoon  of  the  election  day,  however,  they  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  impossible  was  happening,  and  that 
Zanella  was  marching  to  victory.  “  This  was  intoler¬ 
able  to  those  patriots,”  said  their  newspaper  La  Na- 
zione,  “  because  they  remembered  the  two  years  of 
tenacity  and  of  splendid  Italian  spirit  and  of  suffering 
which  the  town  had  lived  through.”  The  fascisti 
seized  a  number  of  urns  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them, 
being  led  to  this  enterprise  by  Signor  Gigante,  D’An¬ 
nunzio’s  obedient  mayor,  who  rushed  with  them:  into 
the  Palace  of  Justice.  But  these  steps  did  not  help 
the  cause  of  the  fascisti,  any  more  than  their  screams 
that  they  had  been  betrayed.  “  Fiume  or  Death  !  ” 
used  to  be  the  device  dear  to  D’Annunzio.  He  pla¬ 
carded  the  long-suffering  walls  with  it,  and  it  was  on 
the  lapels  of  the  coats  of  his  adherents.  Fiume  must 
belong  to  Italy,  or  be  blown  up,  cried  the  poet.  But, 
strange  to  say,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  prefer 
that  their  town  should  continue  to  exist,  and  this  it 
can  only  do,  if  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Ra¬ 
pallo  it  becomes  a  neutral  on  friendly  terms  with  both 
its  neighbours,  Italy  and  Jugoslavia.  The  Italian 
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Government  desires,  of  course,  to  execute  its  Treaty 
obligations,  and  if  it  finds  too  painful  the  task  of 
moderating-  the  ardours  of  its  own  super-patriots,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  have  this  done  by  an  Inter¬ 
national  force.  That  method,  which  was  prevented  by 
D’Annunzio’s  arrival  in  1919,  appears  to  be  the  only 
solution  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  Fiume. 

[We  publish  this  article  as  exhibiting  special  know¬ 
ledge,  without  pledging  ourselves  to  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed. — Ed.  S.R.] 

THE  ART  OF  LAZINESS. 

LAZINESS  in  its  highest  form  is  seldom  met  with. 
It  is  a  difficult  art,  the  principles  of  which  are 
little  understood;  and  though  its  forms,  as  with 
hosiery,  philanthropy,  and  parliamentary  evasion,  are 
largely  swayed  by  fashion,  the  root  of  the  matter  is 
always  the  same.  The  essential  thing  about  true  lazi¬ 
ness  is  that  there  should  be  some  work  to  be  done,  at 
any  rate  in  fancy,  which  is  avoided  or  gracefully  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  more  convenient  season.  This  is  the  feature 
of  idleness  which  gives  it  its  true  zest.  A  man  who  is 
always  idle  is  not  fitted  to  enjoy  laziness;  he  lacks  the 
background  of  serious  work  which  is  needed.  Thus, 
when  you  retire  home  with  the  dilapidated  bag  which, 
like  a  black  coat,  is  the  sign  of  a  good  reviewer,  it  is 
advisable  not  only  to  include  a  novel,  but  also  a  scienti¬ 
fic  treatise,  a  history  book,  or  a  heavy  classical  tome. 
Persuade  yourself  that  you  intend  to  read  the  heavier 
and  more  useful  work,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
pleasure  of  neglecting  it  enhances  the  charm  of  the 
novel.  This  is  true  laziness.  The  church  bells  sound 
quite  agreeable  on  Sunday,  when  you  are  not  going 
to  church,  and  the  Scot  who  went  out  with  a  gun,  not 
to  commit  suicide,  but  to  give  himself  an  “  awfu’ 
fright,”  was  doubtless  working  himself  up  to  a  proper 
state  for  dissipation.  Charles  Lamb,  when  he  retired, 
said  that,  if  he  had  a  little  son,  he  would  christen  him 
”  Nothing  to  do.”  But  the  Greeks,  who  deified  most 
things  and  had  even  a  goddess  Hadephagia,  “  Our 
Lady  of  the  Square  Meal,”  would  not  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  any  such  youth  as  the  patron  god  of  laziness. 
That  can  only  be  really  enjoyed  by  the  busiest  people, 
or  those  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  so.  Brilliant 
instances  of  this  class  were  two  men  we  knew  at  one  of 
our  universities,  the  main  population  of  which  are  only 
called  “  the  students  ”  by  our  ignorant  daily  press.  In 
order  mutually  to  encourage  their  studies,  they  made 
a  bet  with  one  another  :  the  man  who  did  the  more 
work  in  a  week  was  to  take  the  money.  They  got 
tabulated  forms  for  filling  in  hours  of  work,  and  duly 
met  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  report  progress.  It  was 
discovered  that  one  of  them  had  carried  the  day  by- 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  fact  was  that  he  had 
by  accident  entered  a  room  where  a  lecture  was  in  full 
swing,  and  had  not  had  the  courage  to  retire.  He 
thus  had  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  what  he  called 
work  to  his  credit,  while  his  friend’s  record  was  a  clear 
uninterrupted  round  of  laziness. 

The  importance  of  this  principle  for  the  advance  of 
a  nation  is  obvious,  and  there  is,  of  course,  one  pre¬ 
eminent  pattern  to  be  followed  in  this  art — the  British 
Workman.  We  propose  in  a  volume  entitled 
‘  Nature’s  Noblemen  by  One  who  Knows  Them,’  or 
‘  The  Cultivation  of  Cobwebs  by  a  Gentleman  With¬ 
out  a  Duster1,’  if  we  ever  are  lazy  enough  to  write  it, 
to  show  the  pleasing  trait  in  full  vigour.  In  former 
years  the  plumber  had — whether  from  the  nature  of 
his  mystery  or  a  splendid  tradition — a  higher  reputa¬ 
tion  than  other  labourers  for  the  procrastination  and 
press  of  duties  which  are  necessary  for  true  idleness; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  those  unintelligent  days 
laziness  had  not  been  properly  organised  and  guarded 
with  due  penalties  for  the  folly  of  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness.  “  Most  busy  least,  when  I  do  it  ”  :  that,  we 
believe,  is  the  reading  of  a  disputed  text  in  the 
‘  Tempest,’  which  editors  with  a  strange  indifference 
to  the  psychology  of  the  Working  Man  have  often  de¬ 
rided.  To-day  the  ingenious  shifts  made  by  the  world 
of  workers  to  remain  unemployed,  the  pampering  of 
able-bodied  paupers,  the  delightful  abandon  and  verve 
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of  the  would-be-labourer,  even  when  not  supported  by 
a  brass  band  and  a  collecting  box,  are  beyond  praise, 
and  as  characteristic  in  their  way  as  the  absence  of  the 
collar-stud  is  of  the  Georgian  poets  of  the  last  century. 
When  a  church  tower  was  being  repaired,  we  have 
seen  some  of  these  humorous  creatures  ascend  to  the 
top,  throw  off  their  caps,  watch  them  falling  down¬ 
wards  with  a  languid  interest,  and  descend  to  fetch 
them  up  again — the  whole  process  not  usually  occupy¬ 
ing,  with  the  delays  due  to  dignity  and  a  sense  of  noth¬ 
ing  to  do,  not  much  more  than  half  an  hour.  Could 
any  method  of  amusement,  could  an)-  pastime  be  more 
original  and  harmless?  But  these  things  are  usually 
unappreciated.  We  knew  a  man  who  was  universally 
regarded  as  an  idle  trifler;  we  always  admired  him  for 
the  reason  that  he  did  nothing,  and  did  it  very  well, 
it  is  easy  to  do  something,  but  to  do  nothing  grace¬ 
fully  with  a  potential  reserve  of  work  and  a  sublime 
disregard  for  the  vulgar  test  of  solid  output  is  a  task 
iequiring  exceptional  abilities,  and  perhaps  some  con¬ 
stitutional  talent.  Laziness  is,  unfortunately,  not  so 
general  as  it  should  be;  but  with  the  help  of  trade 
union  regulations  the  strange  spirit  of  persistent  work 
is  likely  to  be  rooted  out  of  any  men  who  have  a  dis¬ 
eased  fancy  for  it. 

Laziness  in  its  main  sphere  of  usefulness,  as  the  chief 
hope  of  our  Country’s  future,  has  been  misunderstood. 
In  literature,  of  course,  it  is  a  commonplace  that  the 
idler  is  the  winner.  Who  wrote  the  best  essays? 
Montaigne,  a  professed  idler.  Who  was  the  dunce  of 
a  school  of  hard  workers  ?  Darwin,  the  greatest  man 
of  science  in  the  nineteenth  century.  For  men  of 
letters  who  have  been  at  one  of  our  ancient  universities 
the  Importance  of  Not  Taking  a  Deg-ree  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  Thackeray  and  Tennyson  were  at 
Cambridge,  but  they  did  not  waste  their  time  over 
academic  honours.  Shelley,  one  of  the  few  poets  of 
benighted  Oxford,  was  so  anxious  to  achieve  the  same 
result  that  he  got  himself  deliberately  expelled,  and 
Burton,  one  of  the  most  learned  polyglots  of  his  time, 
drove  a  four-in-hand  over  the  flower-beds  of  his  college 
in  order  to  obviate  what  must  have  been  high  honours. 
A  man  may  succeed  who  has  taken  an  ordinary  degree, 
though  there  are  suspicions  even  attached  to  that. 

But  a  First  Class  in  honours  is  a  useless  luxury,  a 
fatal  hall-mark,  a  life’s  handicap.  There  are  two  classes 
of  men,  the  idlers  and  the  busybodies.  The  former, 
though  they  need  no  defence,  have  been  defended  once 
and  for  all  by  Stevenson,  nor  do  the  latter,  serious  and 
austere  creatures,  need  any  condemnation.  We  must 
surely  side  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Brahmins,  and 
admit  none  of  these  pragmatical  busybodies  into  our 
ideal  republic.  Potter  hates  potter,  politician  hates  ad¬ 
vertiser,  poet  hates  poet;  but  the  lazy  man  has  no 
rivals.  His  profession  is  free  from  the  tooth  of  envy; 
he  justifies  the  writers  of  moral  maxims;  he  can  be  as 
happy  as  a  drunken  Helot,  while  they  are  doting  over 
his  art. 

Let  us  then,  while  youth  and  vigour  last,  follow  the 
admirable  lead  of  the  trade  unions,  get  something  to 
do,  prevent  anybody  else  from  doing  it,  and  get  as 
little  of  it  done  as  possible.  Let  us  finally  eliminate 
all  those  humbugs  who  pretend  that  they  enjoy  work, 
and  want  to  do  it  steadily;  let  us  pave  Hell  with  the 
tiles  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Let  us  realise 
that  the  chance  of  being  supremely  lazy  in  these  days  of 
“  So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do,” 
is  unique.  Above  all,  let  us  get  ‘‘  little  done.  The 
pursuit  of  idleness  alone  is  worth  cultivating  with  a 
blushless  and  indefatigable  assiduity.  The  worker  is 
a  fraud  :  the  shirker  is  the  man  to  save  the  country. 

MR.  VACHELL  TURNS  DOWN  THE  LIGHTS. 

HE  case  of  the  London  playgoer  who  at  the 
present  moment  is  seeking  something  higher  than 
brainless  pantomimes  is  really  rather  a  hard  one. 
At  precisely  six  playhouses  north  and  south  of  the 
Thames  entertainments  are  being  presented  which  a 
self-respecting  playgoer  may  enjoy,  but—”  the  rest  is 
silence.”  And  of  these  half-dozen  theatres  one  is  a 
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playhouse  for  the  “working-class,”  while  at  another 
the"  company  are  French!  Turn  where  he  will  else¬ 
where,  the  poor  man  will  find — so  far,  at  any  rate,  as 
the  drama  is  concerned — little  more  than  the  airy  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  Barmecide.  Take  the  Garrick  Theatre, 
for  example,  where  Mr.  Horace  Annesley  Vachell’s 
new  comedy  in  three  acts,  ‘  Count  “  X,”  ’  is  now  be¬ 
ing  presented  by  Mr.  Leon  M.  Lion.  Many  of  us  know 
and  like  Mr.  Vachell’s  work,  and  owe  to  his  books — 
even  to  more  than  one  of  his  plays — many  a  pleasant 
hour.  Mr.  Lion,  too,  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  stage- 
production,  and,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  got  out  of 
a  comedy,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  will  get  it.  Yet, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  acting,  ‘  Count  “  X  would  be 
really  little  more  than  a  temporary  cure  for  insomnia. 
The  zeal  of  the  dramatist  is  considerable.  He  argues 
and  argues  with  irrepressible  vivacity.  Unfortunately, 
however,  we  find  it  impossible  to  place  the  smallest 
credence  in  the  situation  he  sets  before  us,  or  to  feel 
the  least  practical  interest  in  his  discussions.  His 
story  of  the  Russian  Count  who  haunts  Mr.  Rossiter’s 
flat  in  search  for  the  formulae  of  a  new  and  deadly 
poison  which  that  gentleman  has  invented  is  altogether 
indigestible.  Would  any  young  husband  suffer  such 
a  fellow  to  be  in  and  out  of  his  home  at  his  pleasure, 
to  convert  its  walls  into  the  forms  and  colours  of  a 
nightmare,  to  turn  his  pretty  wife’s  head  with  his  obvi¬ 
ous  blather  about  “  sideric  and  inter-stellar  influences,” 
and  to  address  that  lady  by  her  baptismal  name?  Surely 
in  real  life  such  an  intruder  would  speedily  have  met 
the  fate  of  Brother  Tadger,  and  his  drab  shorts  would 
have  “disappeared  like  a  flash  of  lightning,”  long  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  first  act.  In  the  final  scene  we  are 
offered  a  long  spiritualistic  stance,  with  the  stage  duly 
darkened  and  two  luminous  green  eyes  floating  here 
and  there.  But  even  here  the  author  does  not  let  us 
believe  in  his  processes,  for  at  least  two  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  seance  are  allowed  to  punctuate  it  with 
lemarks  that  evoke  laughter.  The  curtain  at  last  falls 
on  the  Count’s  dismissal,  and  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ros- 
siter  left  happy  together  in  their  dreadful-looking  flat, 
with  any  number  of  issues,  moral  and  material,  still 
to  be  cleared  up.  The  whole  play,  however,  has  been 
so  unreal  that  no  one  will  cavil  at  its  also  being  incom¬ 
plete. 

Yet,  as  we  have  hinted,  there  is  work  here  to  admire 
and  enjoy.  Many  a  time  and  oft  did  Henry  James 
adjure  the  present  writer,  when  dealing  with  the 
theatre,  to  leave  the  actors  alone  and  concentrate  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  intentions  and  processes  of  the  dramatist. 
“  Those  hungry  histrions,  avid  of  adulation — pass  them 
by  !  ”  he  would  exclaim;  and,  the  more  one  protested 
and  argued,  the  more  resolutely  would  he  uphold  his 
austere  standard.  Yet  what  true  playgoer  could  see 
this  play  of  Mr.  Vachell’s  and  not  pay  his  tribute  to 
acting  so  delicate  and  true  as  that  of  Miss  Moyna 
McGill  in  the  part  of  the  young  wife?  There  is  a  critic 
at  the  present  day  who  never  wearies  of  expressing  his 
anguish  over  the  “  popular  and  incompetent  flappers 
of  the  contemporary  London  stage.  Miss  McGill,  at 
any  rate,  is  not  one  of  these.  We  have  so  far  seen  her 
in  four  parts,  all  different,  and  all  exacting,  and  in  each 
her  art  has  been  perfect.  Of  all  the  young  London 
actresses  of  to-day  she  and  Miss  Saunders  of  the  Old 
Vic.  impress  us  emphatically  as  the  most  worth  watch¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall,  whom  we  gratefully  re¬ 
call  as  the  best  Jaques  we  have  ever  seen  in  ‘  As  You 
Like  It,’  also  does  all  that  is  possible  for  the  thankless 
part  of  the  husband;  and  Mr.  Lion  has,  of  course,  no 
difficulty  in  making  a  vivid  figure  of  the  equally  incredi¬ 
ble  Count.  Miss  Illington,  too,  is  in  the  cast,  though 
her  chances  only  begin  in  the  third  act,  in  which,  after 
having  figured  as  the  Count’s  most  devoted  disciple, 
she  suddenly  becomes  a  sceptic,  and  a  duly  diverting 
one,  in  the  familiar  Illingtonian  way,  all  “  nods  and 
becks  and  wreathed  smiles.”  And,  if  Miss  Wallis 
Mills  fails  to  make  much  of  the  part  of  Rossiter’s  sister, 
it  is  probably  because  more  than  once  the  young  lady 
has  to  stand  a  long  while  saying  and  doing  nothing — 
which  is  very  trying  for  an  actress,  and  shows  poor 
technique  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist.  Finally,  as 


the  piay  leaves  the  spectator  with  little  to  think  or  talk 
about  during  the  intervals,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
the  orchestra  at  this  theatre  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
the  incidental  music  well  selected. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  :  WHAT  THE  PUBLIC 

WANTS. 

HEN  the  British  Museum  was  founded  in  1759, 
with  Horace  Walpole  as  a  Sloane  Trustee, 
English  scholars  felt  that  a  new  epoch  was 
opening.  The  Sloane  MSS. ,  the  Cottonian  and  Harleian 
MSS.,  Sloane’s  Natural  History  Collections,  and  the 
Old  Royal  Library  set  the  institution  beyond  reach  of 
rivalry  as  a  storehouse  of  learning.  The  gift  of  the 
Thomason  tracts  by  George  III.  and  the  incorporation 
of  the  Edwards  bequest  of  printed  books,  in  1769,  added 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  collection  in  the  very  point 
in  which,  teste  the  distinguished  scholar  Pierre  Jean 
Grosley,  it  was  weakest.  This  was  not,  however,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public  at  large,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  a  little-known  folio.,  the  earliest  illustrated  work  on 
the  Museum,  published  by  subscription  in  1778  and 
dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  by  the  authors,  “  John  and  Andrew 
Van  Rymsdyk,  Pictors,”  of  whom  almost  nothing  be¬ 
sides  appears  to  be  known.  The  book  was  successful 
enough  to.  be  re-engraved  in  colour,  and  enlarged,  under 
a  new  editor  in  1791,  with  a  flamboyant  dedication  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  coat  of  arms  takes  the  place 
of  the  engraving  of  Montagu  House  on  the  original 
title  page.  Yet  with  all  this  stately  array  of  patronage 
the  contents  invite  one  to  pause  and  think.  Here  are 
no  reproductions  of  priceless  MSS.,  no  hints  of  the 
history  of  printing,  no  light  upon  the  history  of  ancient 
civilisations.  Instead,  we  have  for  the  most  part  a 
series  of  “curiosities”  in  the  most  literal  and  vulgar 
sense,  an  infallible  touchstone  to.  the  taste  of  the  public 
for  whose  behoof  these  illustrations  were  engraved.  A 
tailor-bird’s  nest,  a  wasp’s  nest,  a  Roman  weapon  or 
two,  a  number  of  bird’s  eggs,  rings,  armlets,  Druid 
and  otherwise,  fibulae,  shells,  some  dice  and  tesserae, 
a  few  Roman  lamps  and  paterae,  three  or  four  Egyp¬ 
tian  antiquities,  Governor  Pitt’s  brilliant  diamond  and 
some  other  historic  gems  for  comparison,  and  a  hum¬ 
ming  bird  or  so  positively  exhaust  what  we  may  call 
the  reputable  part  of  the  contents.  And  the  rest !  The 
authors’  real  enthusiasm,  given  in  its  original  spelling, 
is  reserved  for  such  things  as  a  curious  pearl  modelled 
by  nature  in  the  shape  of  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  an  incrus- 
tated  skull  and  sword  found  in  the  Tiber ;  a  monstrous 
hen’s  egg  with  a  protuberance  at  the  bottom  ;  a  hair  ball 
found  in  an  ox’s  stomach,  from  Jamaica  ;  a  flagello  used 
in  King  Charles’  time  in  the  bloody  Irish  massacre ;  a 
bastinado  used  by  the  Turks,  for  beating  the  soles  of  the 
feet  of  criminals,  or  when  they  catch  young  men  in 
their  seraglios;  and  a  pugiunculus  or  stiletto,  described 
with  Elizabethan  gusto  as  “  a  small  short  dagger,  a 
poinado  or  poinard.”  It  would  seem  to  be  labour  lost 
to  spin  spider’s  silk,  yet  we  see  it  and  its  use  upon  Plate 
XL,  where  a  piece  of  a  garter  of  the  woven  silk  from 
Mr.  Le  Bon  at  Montpelier  is  reproduced.  This  same 
Mr.  Le  Bon,  naturalists  of  to-day  with  their  absurd  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  tribe  may  be  surprised  to.  learn,  reduces 
the  silk  spider  to  two  kinds,  “  those  with  long  Leggs, 
and  those  with  short.”  A  fitting  companion  to  the  spider- 
silk  garter  is  the  asbestos  purse ;  but  we  miss  a  still 
greater  curiosity,  seen  by  the  author  “  in  the  possession 
of  a  gentleman,  a  kind  of  philosopher,  at  Amsterdam,” 
which  might  well  have  been  acquired  for  the  Museum, 
viz.,  “  a  tasty  night-cap  of  asbestos,  which  when  foul, 
he  would  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  became  better  clean 
than  if  it  had  been  washed  with  soap  and  water,  as  we 
do  linen.”  But  the  Museum  did  possess  “  a  grapho- 
lith,  on  which  bv  the  hand  of  Nature  is  depicted  a 
beautiful  landscape,”  consisting  of  trees  round  a  lake, 
and  an  Egvptian  pebble,  on  which  is  “  a  striking  like¬ 
ness  of  the  head  of  Chaucer,  father  of  the  English  poets, 
and  is  entirely  bv  the  pencil  of  Nature,  without  any 
assistance  of  art,”  still  to  be.  seen  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  There  he  is,  sure  enough,  hood,  beard  and 
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all,  though  the  present  writer  cannot  with  the  Van 
Rymsdyks  “  see  his  very  temper  on  this  Aegyptian 
pebble,  which  (the  portrait,  not  the  pebble)  is  a  com¬ 
position  of  the  gay,  the  modest  and  the  grave.”  From 
such  heights  of  eloquence  it  is  something  of  a  descent 
to  turn  to  “  a  very  curious  coral,  modled  by  Nature  in 
the  form  of  a  hand  or  glove;  a  glass  tumbler,  incrustated 
with  a  limey  or  stoney  substance,  and  an  incrustated  or 
sparry  birds’  nest,  covered  with  a  sparkling  spar  as  if 
comnted  with  fine  white  sugar.”  Even  more  instructive 
is  “  one  of  the  horns  of  Mrs.  French,  a  woman  from 
Tenterden,  who'  had  a  horny  substance  growing  out  of 
the  back  part  of  her  head ;  it  is  said  by  one  of  the 
officers  at  the  British  Museum,  that  some  people  allowed 
her  a  certain  sum  per  year  for  to  make  a  show  of  her ; 
but  the  horn  by  some  accident  broke  off,  which  she 
presented  to  Sir  H.  Sloane,  who  gave  her  generously 
four  guineas  in  return.”  But  nothing  in  this  book  can 
match  for  dignity  of  ancestry  “  the  brick  from  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  of  clay  mixed  with  bits  of  straw,  taken 
out  of  the  foundations  of  the  building,  some  of  whose 
remains  are  yet  as  lofty  as  the  Monument,”  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Trustee  to  whom  it  was  given.  Where  are 
these  treasures  now,  and  why  have  the  rich  traditions 
clustering  around  them  been  allowed  to  die?  Small 
wonder  that  with  such  attractions  the  waiting  list  for 
tickekts  of  admission  to  the  Museum,  in  the  days  when 
it  was  “shut  on  Saturdays  and  at  the  Christmas  and 
Easter  holydays,”  were  once  at  least  five  months  in 
arrears,  and  the  applications  of  April  still  unsatisfied 
in  August.  If  popularity  is  to  be  the  test  of  success, 
the  resurrection  of  some  of  these  treasures  of  the  past, 
and  an  account  of  them  with  the  relishing  details  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Rymsdyk  notes,  would  add  enormously  to 
the  public  appreciation  of  the  lectures  of  the  Museum 
guides,  for  its  writers  knew  better  than  the  scholars  of 
to-day,  What  the  Public  Wants. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

TRADE  AND  STRIKES. 

SIR, — It  is  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  people 
are  sick  and  tired  to  death  of  the  eternal  strikes  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  Industrial  world.  What  is  the  cause  of 
it  all,  and  do  the  working-classes  really  think  they  are 
going  to  have  it  all  their  own  way  ?  We  are  all  solici¬ 
tous;  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  British  work¬ 
man.  I  am  sure  I  am,  and  for  many  years  before  the 
war  I  wrote  numerous  letters  to  various  papers  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Saturday  Review)  advocating  moderate 
Protection  in  his  interest.  But  now,  when  he  is  re¬ 
ceiving  treble  wages  and  wants  to  prevent  anyone  buy¬ 
ing  anything  from  elsewhere  a  little  cheaper,  it  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  There  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Labour  world  who  do  see  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  striking  policy,  but  they  do  not  now 
appear  to  control  the  restless  spirit  of  the  young  men, 
the  young  fools,  I  call  them.  They  must  be  sure  that  the 
greater  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles,  the  less  will 
be  produced,  customers  will  decrease,  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  increase.  The  bloated  capitalist  will  pack  up 
bag,  baggage,  and  cashbox,  and  emigrate  to  a  more 
congenial  clime.  The  railway  men  have  been  the 
greatest  sinners,  because  they  thought  the  nation  could 
not  do  without  them ;  if  after  the  Armistice  they  had 
been  content  with  a  moderate  increase  in  wages  until 
the  country  had  got  into  working  order  with  imports 
of  raw  material,  machinery,  etc.,  it  would  have  been 
excusable.  As  it  was,  they  set  a  bad  example.  What 
about  the  many  thousands  who  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  Great  War?  There  was  precious  little 
patriotism  exhibited,  and  no  consideration  for  these. 

Let  us  then  probe  the  origin  of  all  this  unrest;  it  has 
at  last  been  surmised  that  there  is  a  political  motive  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  Can  Labour  govern?  After  a 
fashion,  yes ;  but  only  by  terrorism.  Let  us  divide 
them  into  sections.  First,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  a 
few  moderate  men  with  common-sense;  next  there  are 
a  large  number  who  are  seldom  anxious  for  a  strike, 
but  feel  compelled  to  obey  orders  from  the  political 
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agitators  and  strike-mongers ;  then  there  are  those  who 
are  striving  to  “  boss  the  show,”  entirely,  in  other 
words,  to  rule  the  country  according  to  their  own  com¬ 
munistic  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  dear  selves. 
I  never  yet  heard  of  their  suggesting  any  legislation 
for  the  good  of  anyone  else.  Personally  I  am  not  at 
all  ambitious  to  be  ruled  by  the  amalgamated  society 
of  dockers  and'  dustmen  with  presumably  the  Right 
Honbles.  William  Sikes,  Richard  Turpin,  and  John 
Sheppard  in  the  Cabinet.  They  have  proposed  ‘“No 
Conscription,”  “  Nationalisation,”  “  Confiscation,” 
and  “  Hands  off  Russia,  etc.” 

The  Railway  authorities  complain  that  confiscation 
has  begun  very  extensively.  What  do  they  mean  by 
Hands  off  Russia?  They  mean  that  no  assistance 
must  be  given  to  the  respectable,  honest  inhabitants  of 
that  terrorised  country,  and  they  offer  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  the  worst  gang  of  thieves  and  assassins 
that  ever  disgraced  the  earth.  My  chief  object  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  you,  Sir,  is  to  point  out  the  plain  truth  on  this 
subject.  I  am  no  pessimist,  and  I  am  no  novice. 

The  men  who  are  working  the  greatest  mischief  are 
a  section,  generally  calling  themselves  British,  who  are 
selling  their  conscience,  their  character  and  their  coun¬ 
try  for  money.  They  care  nothing  whatever  for  the 
advancement  of  the  working-classes ;  their  whole  and 
sole  object  is  loot  and  plunder  by  means  of  riots.  If 
you  think  I  am  exaggerating,  you  could  confirm  the 
truth  by  noting  the  facts  of  every  riot  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  three  years.  I  fear  I  have  made 
this  letter  too  long  already ;  otherwise  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  more  of  the  money  received  and  paid.  It  is 
scandalous.  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  pulling  together. 
It  is  a  tug  of  war. 

TRAVELLER. 


THE  EX-EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA. 

SIR, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Mr.  Craw- 
furd  Price’s  reply,  in  your  issue  of  April  30th,  to  my 
letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  I 
would  like  to  deal,  if  I  may,  with  one  or  two  of  the 
points  he  raises. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  easy  enough  to  denounce  the 
Emperor  as  a  “  tool  of  the  Hungarian  Imperialists,” 
but  such  a  description,  unsupported  by  proof,  is  not  of 
much  value. 

Secondly,  he  argues  that  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
“  sought  war  as  a  means  of  escape  from  impending 
disintegration  and  decay.”  I  would  ask  him  to  glance 
back  over  the  history  of  Austria  since  1789.  All 
through  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  in  spite  of  her  many 
defeats,  Austria  alone  of  the  continental  powers 
hurled  herself  again  and  again  at  the  armies  of  the  man 
from  whom  she  might  have  accepted  a  safe,  if  dishon¬ 
ourable,  peace,  had  she  so  chosen. 

Her  attitude  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  to¬ 
wards  Italy  is  perfectly  intelligible.  She  had  her 
Italian  possessions  to  safeguard,  and  her  rule  there 
was  endangered  by  revolutionary  conspiracies  through¬ 
out  the  peninsula.  The  measures  she  took  to  secure 
her  rule  were  not  unduly  harsh,  when  the  methods  of 
the  organizations  opposed  to  it  are  taken  into  account. 
It  is  all  very  well,  in  the  light  of  later  events,  to  wave 
the  banner  of  Nationalism  and  condemn  Austria  for  her 
conduct,  but  should  we  have  acted  very  differently, 
had  we  been  put  in  her  place?  We  are,  in  effect,  very 
much  in  heC  position  to-day,  and  yet  the  Irish  question 
remains  unsolved  ! 

In  each  of  the  other  two  outstanding  instances — 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  the  late  war — Austria  was  the 
blind  dupe  of  Germany.  In  either  case,  her  real  in¬ 
terest  should  have  dictated  an  opposite  course  to  that 
actually  taken,  whatever  the  ultimate  result.  Austria’s 
influence  has  always  lain  in  the  direction  of  peace  and 
a  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  and  her  abstention 
from<  the  Crimean  War  (for  one)  undoubtedly  saved 
Europe  from  the  horrors  of  a  general  war. 

When  Mr.  Price  states  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Habsburgs  would  entail  the  resurrection  of  Pan-Ger¬ 
manism,  he  is  again  forgetting  his  history.  The 
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events  of  the  revolution  of  1848  demonstrate  clearly 
the  fallacy  of  this  view.  There  could  be  no  soundei 
bulwark  against  Pan-Germanism  than  a  strong  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  with  a  farsighted  foreign  policy. 

To  plead  for  the  restoration  of  the  Habsburgs  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  for  so  long  constituted  a  Euro¬ 
pean  landmark  is  to  advance  an  argument  which  is  at 
a  discount  in  these  days.  But  the  fact  that  they  have 
held  the  stage  with  so  much  glory  and  so  many  great 
representatives,  since  the  first  election  of  a  member  of 
the  family  to  be  Emperor  in  the  13th  century,  surely 
adds  weight  to  the  demand  for  deep  reflection  before 
consigning  the  dynasty  to  the  scrap-heap  of  outworn 
institutions.  The  power  and  the  value  of  tradition 
still  survive  the  cheap  sneers  of  democracy. 

Lastly,  may  I  reiterate  my  claim  that  we  have  at  any 
rate  not  the  least  right  to  deny  to  independent  Hungary 
the  free  choice  of  her  future  ruler?  Unless,  indeed,  our 
cry  of  “  Self-Determination  ”  is  akin  to  Talleyrand’s 
watchword  of  “  Legitimism  an  attractive  and  re¬ 
sounding-  shibboleth  delivered  with  tongue  in  cheek. 

D.  D.  A.  LOCKHART. 

Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

THE  POLISH  “PULL.” 

SIR, — In  the  remote  pre-war  days  we  used  to  hear 
a  good  deal  about  “  peaceful  penetration,”  “  scientific 
expeditions,”  and  what  not,  under  cover  of  which 
enterprising  states,  anxious  for  a  place  in  the  sun, 
sought  to  mask  their  true  designs.  Occasionally  it 
was  convenient  to  sacrifice  a  missionary  or  even  an 
official  in  order  to  exact  territory  in  retribution  from 
the  offending  country.  The  crude  Teuton  in  his  greed 
frankly  ignored  a  “scrap  of  paper.”  The  expression 
has  stuck,  and  much  highly  moral  indignation  has  been 
poured  over  Germany’s  diminished  head  since  then  by 
her  highly  moral  and  virtuous  political  opponents. 

The  rulers  of  the  New  Poland,  that  Frankenstein 
creation  of  the  Great  Powers,  have  evidently  taken  to 
heart  the  lesson  of  the  “  scrap  of  paper.’’  With  no 
more  real  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties  than  the 
late  German  Chancellor,  they  are  too  cunning  to  offend 
the  “  moral  sense  ”  of  their  Western  patrons  by 
imitating  his  open  and  direct  infringement  of  treaty 
provisions.  Instead  they  have  hit  upon  the  simple 
expedient  of  ordering  a  subordinate  to  break  the  law 
and  then  disowning  him  and  the  consequence  of  his 
acts.  The  two  classic  examples  of  this  policy  are  the 
Zeligowski  occupation  of  Vilna  and  now  the  Korfanty 
invasion  of  Silesia.  In  both  these  filibustering  expedi¬ 
tions  the  responsibility  of  the  Polish  Government  is  not 
seriously  questioned  even  by  its  revered  patrons,  but 
so  long  as  Poland’s  fellow  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  confine  their  disapproval  to  well-turned 
phrases,  Poland  is  not  greatly  perturbed.  As  Mark 
Twain  used  to  say,  “  You  talk  about  the  weather,  but 
nothing  is  done.” 

The  Korfanty  affair  is  the  natural  sequel  to  the 
Zeligowski  affair.  Poland  “  got  away  ”  with  the 
Zeligowski  affair,  and  is  logically  justified  in  believing 
that  she  can  “  get  away  ”  with  the  Korfanty  affair. 
Why  ?  Because  she  feels  none  the  worse  for  the  feeble 
verbal  rebuke  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  limit  of  the  moral  indignation  of  the  Great 
Powers  over  the  outrage  on  Lithuania’s  territorial 
integrity. 

It  is  true  that  the  British  Premier  has  spoken  on  the 
Korfanty  affair  with  refreshing  candour,  affording  some 
ground  for  hope  that  at  last  Poland  has  overshot  the 
mark.  But  if  the  loss  of  Allied  lives  does  not  move 
the  Supreme  Council  to  tardy  action  over  the  Silesian 
business,  what  about  Zeligowski  and  Vilna?  Seeing 
that  the  two  cases  are  virtually  on  all  fours,  surely  we 
cannot  decently  expel  Korfanty  from  Silesia  and  leave 
Zeligowski  in  Vilna.  Or  are  the  Allies  under  a  greater 
moral  obligation  to  see  justice  done  to  Germany  than 

to  Lithuania?  ... 

Unless  there  is  going  to  be  a  final  liquidation  of 
both  these  intrigues,  we  cannot  say  that  equity  lies  at 
the  basis  of  Allied  recognition  of  post-bellum  States. 
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Otherwise  it  would  not  be  possible  to  see  little  Lithua¬ 
nia  still  struggling  for  her  elementary  rights  while  her 
truculent  neighbour  Poland,  despite  repeated  violations 
of  international  law,  enjoys  all  the  prestige  of  de  jure 
recognition.  Verb.  sap. 

VALENTINE  J.  O’HARA. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

SIR, — The  historic  reputation  of  the  “  Saturday 
for  hearing  both  sides,  encourages  me  to  reply  to  your 
recent  comments  upon  the  London  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

The  School  was  started  by  me  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  in  the  hope  of  founding  an  Institution  where 
those  who  had  a  flair  for  Journalism  or  Fiction  might 
get  instructed  in  such  technique  as  can  be  taught  by 
men  of  experience. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  exercised  a  close  scrutiny 
of  the  claims  of  those  who  have  sought  to  enter  it— 
refusing  a  large  number  of  would-be  students,  and 
pointing  out  to  those  it  encouraged,  that  success  in 
journalism  can  be  ensured  by  no  School ;  that  it  is  not 
wholly  a  matter  of  good  writing,  but  that  personality 
and  a  sense  of  news  have  very  much  to  do  with  it. 

The  School  teaches,  nominally,  by  correspondence, 
but  such  an  admission,  perhaps,  does  less  than  justice 
to  a  system  which  permits  frequent  interviews  between 
instructor  and  pupils,  and  is  verbal  whenever  words 
can  help  the  case. 

I  agree  with  you,  Sir,  that  few  things  can  be  taught 
by  so-called  correspondence,  and  that,  in  the  main, 
promises  of  this  kind  are  illusory.^  .  .  . 

But  surely,  when  we  come  to  journalism,  then  it  is 
only  possible  to  teach  by  the  instrument  of  a  man  s 
own  work.  If  I  lectured  to  a  student  for  a  month,  I 
might  teach  him  less  than  he  would  learn  by  the  sub- 
mission  of  one  article  which  he  was  asked  to  write  and 
to  re-write.  Indeed,  I  might  adopt  Bacon  and  say, 
“Writing  maketh  a  writing  man.” 

With  regard  to  the  support  I  have  received  in  an 
endeavour  to  found  a  School — which  I  hope  the  Profes¬ 
sion  itself  will  ultimately  adopt  and  manage— as  the 
Dramatic  Profession  has  taken  over  the  School  of 
Acting — you  are  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  facts. 

At  a  public  luncheon  last  December,  many  patrons 
and  supporters  of  this  School  heard  from  me  what,  1 
imagine,  must  have  been  quite  the  frankest  statement 
of  a  private  company’s  business  affairs  ever  put  before 
3.  meeting. 

I,  then,  told  my  friends  that  while  several  great 
newspaper  proprietors  had  made  generous  offers  o 
financial  assistance,  I  thought  it  wiser  to  see.k  * 
support  from  someone  having  no  connection  with  the 
newspaper.  In  this  difficulty,  my  friend  Mr.  W. 
Ennever,  who,  two  years  ago  was  largely  interested 
in  Pelmanism — but  is  so  no  longer— came  to  my  assist¬ 
ance,  and  with  but  one  desire— that  of  doing  something 
for  journalism — helped  me  to  found  the  Schoo  . 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Ennever  seek  neither  publicity  nor 
profit  in  this  matter,  but  stated  very  plainly  from  the 
beginning  that  he  desired  neither.  It  was  evident  to 
him,  as  it  was  to  me,  that  if  such  a  school  were  run  as 
it  should  be,  no  question  of  profit,  but  a  large  one  of 
loss,  must  surely  arise. 

With  regard'  to  the  opposition  of  the  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists,  we  had  expected  that  from  the  beginning. 
Many  who  are  great  believers  in  trade  unionism  must 
deplore  this  general  attitude  of  hostility  to  all  educa¬ 
tional  methods  which  seem  to  threaten  individual  in¬ 
terests  The  Union  of  Journalists  believes  that  I  am 
training  a  number  of  competent  young  men  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  are  incompetent,  and  this,  au  fond 
is  the  basis  of  its  opposition.  It  does  not  see  that 
Journalism  now  employs  many  thousands  of  men  and 
that  the  annual  wastage  alone  would  demand  ten  times 
the  number  of  recruits  that  I  could  possibly  train. 

The  Union,  evidently  confusing  this  school  with 
others  which  are  not  so  scrupulous,  declares  my*dver- 
tisements  to  be  “enticing.”  I  confess  that  this 
description  of  them  astonishes  me.  Nine-tenths  of 
them  are  the  baldest  statements  of  our  existence,  and 
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I  have  frequently  been  reproached  by  earnest  adver¬ 
tisement  experts,  who  have  assured  me  that  the  retic¬ 
ence  thus  displayed  is  altogether  beyond  precedence. 

This  School,  -Sir,  makes  no  guarantees  of  any  kind, 
but  it  does  stoutly  refuse  to  admit  that  the  profession 
of  journalism  is  not  most  interesting  and  honourable, 
and  that  many  young  men  make,  by  their  pens,  in¬ 
comes  which  few  other  occupations  could  secure. 

I  started  the  London  School  of  Journalism,  Sir,  be¬ 
cause,  as  a  young  man,  I  realised  what  a  very  great 
help  it  would  have  been  to  me  if  I  could  have  secured 
the  advice  and  help  of  some  experienced  writer.  Prac¬ 
tically  there  has  been  no  such  help  to  be  had  in  London 
until  the  University  opened  its  doors  to  would-be  jour¬ 
nalists.  But  its  course,  I  take  it,  differs  from  mine, 
as  it  is  largely  educational,  whereas,  at  this  School,  it 
is  purely  practical,  and  seeks  to  send  men  into  Fleet 
Street  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  technique  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  them  when  they 
enter  the  office  of  a  newspaper. 

MAX  PEMBERTON. 

WAR  MEMORIALS. 

SIR,- — I  have  just  motored  through  several  South 
and  Midland  Counties;  war  memorials.,  mostly  crosses, 
dotted  the  way.  One  was  saddened  by  the  succession 
of  dull  monuments,  depressingly  alike.  Owing  no 
doubt  to  the  ignorant  self-sufficiency  of  local  commit¬ 
tees,  the  stuff  that  the  local  monument  maker  turns 
out  has  been  generally  erected,  and  shockingly  poor 
stuff  it  is.  Even  in  the  rare  case  where  a  competent 
architect  has  been  employed,  the  result  is  disappoint¬ 
ing.  The  fact  is,  the  late  war  has  inspired  no  great 
artistry  in  stone  or  bronze. 

S.  C.  P. 

INCOME  TAX  REPAYMENTS. 

SIR,— Now  that  another  Income  Tax  year  has  expired 
(on  5th  April,  1921),  taxpayers  may  claim  repayment 
to  that  date  of  tax  which  has  been  overpaid  by  way  of 
deduction  at  source  or  by  direct  assessment  for  the 
years  1918-19,  1919-20  and  1920-21. 

The  following  constitute  some  of  the  chief  grounds 
(subject  to  conditions)  on  which  claims  may  be  formu¬ 
lated,  and  should  prove  helpful  in  enabling  a  taxpayer 
to  decide  whether  he  may  make  such  *a  claim  : — 

1.  Abatement  ^Cyo  to  £120  (to  1919-20)  on  incomes 
UP  to  £7°°- 

2.  Exemption  (to>  1919-20)  up  to  .£130. 

3.  Personal  allowance  in  all  cases  of  ^135  (single)  or 
£225  (married)  for  1920-21;  up  to  the  year  1919-20 
wife  allowance  when  income  not  over  £800. 

4.  Relief  on  earned  income. 

5.  Relief  on  unearned  income  to  1919-20. 

6.  Life  assurance  premiums. 

7.  Children  allowance,  varying  in  each  year. 

8.  Housekeeper  allowance,  varying  yearly. 

9.  Dependent  relative  allowance  of  £25. 

10.  Widowed  mother’s  allowance. 

11.  Reduced  rate  on  first  £225  of  taxable  income 
(1920-21). 

12.  Interest  on  bank  overdrafts. 

13.  Repairs,  maintenance,  etc.,  of  property. 

14.  Dominion  Income  Tax  relief. 

W.  R.  FAIRBROTHER, 

67-68,  Cheapside,  E.C.2.  Income  Tax  Specialist. 

THE  DEGRADING  PICTURE  PRESS. 

SIR,— Thanking  you  for  the  kind  remarks  you  made 
concerning  my  letter  of  16th  April  on  Pernicious  Pic¬ 
ture  Plays,  I  venture  to  submit  a  few  further  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  subject. 

The  nation  owes  much  gratitude  to  many  head  mas¬ 
ters  and  head  mistresses  of  public  and  private  boarding 
schools,  who  work  well  and  earnestly  for  the  spiritual, 
physical  and  mental  welfare  of  their  young  charges. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  rising  generation,  however, 
attend  day  schools.  Here  the  task  of  supervising 
morals  and  manners  become  more  difficult,  as  the 


teachers,  both  men  and  women,  have  too  often  little 
influence  over  their  pupils,  save  in  the  class-room  or 
play-ground.  When  our  crazed  educationalists  realize 
that  the  formation  of  a  child’s  character  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  cultivation  of  its  mental  and  physical 
powers,  things  may  improve.  Nero  and  Lucrezia 
Borgia  were,  I  understand,  well  educated  by  tbe  mental 
standards  of  their  respective  periods.  I  don’t  think 
they  contributed  much  to  the  world’s  happiness. 

The  best  and  brightest  boys  and  girls  are  very  im¬ 
pressionable  for  some  years  after  puberty — their  sense 
of  beauty  is  often  exceedingly  keen — but  they  are  easily 
deceived  when  evil  is  glorified  by  rainbow-tinted  hues, 
and  vice  made  lovely  and  noble  in  their  eyes. 

For  God’s  sake,  let  these  inexperienced  children  be 
shielded  from  evil,  which  weakens,  and  will  ultimately 
ruin,  the  nation. 

Remember  that  in  a  very  few  years  these  children 
will  be  grown  up,  and  those  who  survive  the  three  D’s 
(Debauchery,  Drink,  and  Drugs)  will  be  voters,  increas¬ 
ing  in  influence  and  power  as  the  older  generations 
die  off.  A  grim  enough  prospect  for  the  future  of  our 
race. 

FRANK  CUSHING. 

THE  CASSEL  HOSPITAL. 

SIR, — With  regard  to  the  clumsiness  of  a  certain 
Lunacy  Act,  an  eminent  physician  once  said  : — “  The 
great  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  public  feel  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  the  Act  which  they  have  demanded,  and  which 
has  been  passed  in  obedience  to  their  demand,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  sufficiently  felt  the  inconvenience  of 
this  Act,  they  will  demand  a  public  remedy.”  Did  he 
realise  that  the  chief  sufferers  entailed  would  be  inarti¬ 
culate,  and  their  relatives  so  ashamed  of  them  as  to 
seek  anything  but  publicity  for  their  condition? 

At  any  rate,  in  the  case  of  functional  nervous  dis¬ 
orders,  for  which  available  facilities  have  been  dis¬ 
gracefully  inadequate,  the  first  step  has  been  taken  by 
private  munificence. 

T.  F.  BISHOP. 

THE  “  WHITE-HEADED  ”  BOY. 

SIR, — It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  “  white 
is  used  to  describe  fair  or  flaxen  hair  by  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden  in  the  third  line  of  ‘  Beauty’s  Idea,’ 
one  of  the  pieces  in  his  ‘  Madrigals  and  Epigrams  ’  : — 
“  White  is  her  hair,  her  teeth  white,  white  her  skin.” 

,A  modem  editor  of  Drummond  boggles  at  the  first 
statement  and  prints  “  hand  ”  for  ”  hair.”  He 
was  evidently  unaware  that  the  poet  was  translating. 

‘‘Alba  cutis,  nivei  dentes,  albique  capilli.” 
Drummond’s  original  was  a  Latin  poem  enumerating 
the  thirty  points  which  go1  to  make  up  ideal  feminine 
beauty.  The  Latin  lines,  which  are  quoted  by  the 
early  sixteenth-century  writer  Nevizanus  in  his  ‘  Sylva 
Nuptialis,’  are  themselves  a  version  from  the  French. 
The  perfect  beauty  is  described  as  a  blonde  with  dark 
eyes  and  eyebrows. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 


SOME  NEW  LONDON  STATUARY. 


SIR, — In  Country  Life,  October  19,  1918,  and  the 
Studio,  January  15,  1920,  Mr.  Mackinnon  will  find  the 
expert  view  of  Cole’s  work  that  he  is  seeking.  Both 
writers  are  fully  qualified,  both  are  men  of  standing, 
and  both  place  Cole  in  his  proper  place,  in  the  fore¬ 


front  of  his  profession. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Mackinnon’s  statement  that 
London  cannot  know  too  much  of  the  ideals  of  ai  1 
cherished  by  its  County  Councillors,  may  I  point  out 
that  these  groups  do  not  set  out  to  illustrate  the  County 
Councillors’  ideal  of  art,  but  rather  to  illustrate  the 
Council’s  work  through  the  ideals  of  an  artist. 
Whether  this  difference  would  be  apparent  on  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  photographs  in  the  Mirror  is  for  Mr. 
Mackinnon  to  say;  for  myself,  I  do  not  pursue  art  in 
such  channels. 

RALPH  KNOTT. 
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REVIEWS 

A  CRICKET  VETERAN. 

A  Few  Short  Runs.  By  Lord  Harris.  Murray.  12s. 
net. 

LORD  HARRIS  tells  us  that  “  the  Old  Vine  at 
Sevenoaks  was  left  to  be  a  cricket  ground  for  ever 
by  that  distinguished  nobleman  and  County  cricketer, 
the  third  Duke  of  Dorset.”  In  earlier  days,  when 
cricket  was  the  premier  game  of  the  country,  and  mud¬ 
died  and  professional  oafs  were  not  paid  handsome 
salaries  to  kick  footballs  and  each  other,  the  nobility 
and  county  families  of  England  played  an  active  part 
between  the  wickets.  For  some  years  they  seem  to 
have  taken  to  other  sports.  Lord  Dalmeny,  who  once 
played  in  the  Surrey  eleven,  is  now  busy  with  polo,  and 
the  long  connection  of  Lord  Hawke  with  \  orkshire  and 
Lord  Hariis  with  Kent  is  in  danger  of  being  forgotten 
by  an  incurious  and  ignorant  generation.  Among  the 
Eton  Ramblers,  in  cricket  overseas  as  well  as  his  own 
county  of  Kent,  and  in  the  counsels  of  the  M.C.C., 
Lord  Harris  can  boast  a  notable  part,  and  though  a 
good  portion  of  his  book  has  appeared  before,  it  is  wed 
to  have  his  good  sense,  excellent  judgment,  and 
reminiscences  of  great  days  gathered  for  us  in  a  single 
volume.  We  say  “  good  sense,”  not  because  we  ex¬ 
pect  anything  else  from  the  author,  but  because  some 
sad  twaddle  has  been  produced  of  late  years  by 
cricketers,  and  praised  as  a  real  contribution  to  the 
game.  Lord  Harris  has  no  fondness  for  the  journalese 
which  dotes  on  trivial  details.  He  knows  that  “  the 
play’s  the  thing,”  as  befits  one  who  was  trained  in  the 
best  of  schools,  Eton  under  R.  A.  H.  Mitchell.  ‘‘Mike,’ 
the  best  amateur  bat  of  his  age  after  ”  W.  G.,”  be¬ 
came  in  time  somewhat  of  a  tyrant,  instructing  cap¬ 
tains  via  long-leg  when  bowlers  should  be  changed. 
An  intruder  who  “  arrived  at  the  wicket  with  a  glass 
of  water  and  a  message  from  Lord  Harris  to  take  off 
C.  T.  Studd,”  is,  however,  declared  by  the  author  to 
be  mythical.  Everyone  felt  that  “  Mike  ”  was  a 
tutor  who  knew  his  business  in  all  its  details,  and  had 
an  eye  for  dormant  talent.  He  did  not  like  to  see 
chances  missed.  Lord  Harris  writes: — 

“  I  have  seen  a  practically  certain  victory  lost  by 
one  hand  being  put  out  to  a  catch  which  could  have 
been  reached  with  two.  ‘  Two1  hands,’  in  a  deep 
bass  voice  was  dinned  so  often  in  our  ears  that  we 
deemed  it  criminal  to  extend  only  one.’ 

The  advice  is  still  needed.  One  hand  is  more  showy, 
and  we  saw  a  brilliant  young  field  who'  was  of  this 
opinion  making  a  fool  of  himself  last  year. 

At  present  grounds  are  very  much  better  than  they 
were,  and  are  as  carefully  fostered  as  a  sick  child.  But 
we  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  “  shooter,”  which 
was  often  fatal  on  a  fiery  Lord’s  in  the  sixties;  and  we 
have  seen  excellent  batsmen,  expecting  a  holiday  oi 
runs  with  a  second-rate  team,  dismissed  by  the  under¬ 
hand  bowling  which  has  now  gone  out.  It  could  be 
very  nasty,  as  Lord  Harris  says,  though  he  also  hints 
that  the  greater  the  height  from  which  the  ball  comes, 
the  more  apt  it  is  to  be  fatal.  Slow  bowling  of  the 
type  successfully  practised  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Townsend 
does  not  seem  to  be  dangerous  to-day,  and  fast  bowlers 
rely  on  catches  in  the  slips  for  many  of  their  wickets. 
The  “  googlie  ”  is  the  modern  invention  which  puzzles 
the  best  batsmen.  “  W.  G.”  thought  it  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  ball  he  had  ever  seen.  If  pace  could  be  added  to 
it,  it  would  work  great  havoc.  Its  exponents  have  a 
short  life  and  a  merry  one  as  cricketers;  but  it  is  well 
that  they  can  ply  their  art,  as  smooth  pitches  and  the 
frequent  hundreds  that  go  with  them  lead  too  many 
batsmen  to  over-estimate  their  own  talents,  and  despise 
the  great  men  of  old.  What  would  they  have  done 
and  suffered  before  the  time  of  “  Felix,”  who  invented 
batting-gloves  ?  Boundaries,  though  not,  Lord  Harris 
says,  unknown  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  are  now  universal,  and  several  famous  grounds 
supply  easy  threes  and  fours  without  the  trouble  of 
running.  The  encroachment  of  the  public  on  the  field, 
as  in  the  match  v.  Australia  in  1896,  is  very  unfair  to 


the  players.  Lord  Harris  suggests  the  erection  of  a 
fence  like  that  at  Old  Trafford,  and  we  certainly  think 
that  it  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  mannerless  and 
ignorant  democracy  of  to-day  in  order.  Ihe  Oval  is 
declared  to  be  about  as  full  of  stands  as  it  can  be.  This 
is,  we  suppose,  due  to  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
meagre  houses  fronting  the  ground  which  have  ‘‘  An¬ 
cient  Lights  ”  on  their  side.  The  Gas  Works,  too, 
occupy  a  commanding  position,  though  we  have  never 
seen  any  enthusiasts  on  the  top  of  them.  Lords  was 
nearly  reduced  by  the  attacks  of  covetous  railway  pro¬ 
moters,  but  the  guardians  of  the  M.C.C.  turned  the 
danger  into  an  advantage.  The  authority  on  the  game 
has,  we  think,  been  judicious  in  recognising  changes 
without  hurrying  them  into  practice.  Cricket,  as  a 
whole,  is  clear  from  the  trickery  and  base  expedients 
which  have  degraded  professional  football.  Unfair 
actions  by  bowlers  which  amount  to  throwing  have 
been  resolutely  opposed  by  Lord  Harris,  and  the  game 
owes  much  to  his  stand  in  the  matter.  Once  he  re¬ 
fused  to  captain  an  England  Eleven  v.  Australia  and 
the  Gentlemen  v.  Players  at  Lord’s,  il  certain  bowlers 
were  selected  to  play;  and  the  importance  of  his  pro¬ 
test  is  revealed  by  this  comment : — 

“  Thoms,  the  leading  umpire  of  the  day,  said  to 
me,  ‘  We  are  not  going  to  do  anything,  the  gentle¬ 
men  must  do  it  ’ ;  and  Thoms  was  a  resolute  umpire 
and  of  great  position  in  the  cricket  world  in  his  day.’ 

Lord  Harris  has  a  good  record  of  resolution,  both 
moral  and  physical.  Determined  to  get  a  good,  but 
diffident  batsmen  to  play  for  Kent,  he  searched  for  him 
in  vain,  11  till,  seeing  him  driving  out  of  Lord’s  Cricket 
Ground  one  very  crowded  day,  I  hung  on  to  the  trap 
until,  out  of  sheer  alarm,  either  for  himself  or  myself, 
he  promised  to  play.”  In  1885  for  Kent  v.  Surrey, 
he  broke  a  bone  in  his  right  hand,  while  he  was  batting, 
but  continued  at  the  wicket,  and  defied  all  the  bowling 
for  thirty-five  minutes,  playing  with  his  left  hand  only. 
A  fine  instance  of  tact  was  the  arrangement  made  to 
prevent  a  Royal  Highness  from;  missing  a  catch  in  the 
afternoon  with  half  the  county  families  looking  on.  Sure 
enough  the  catch  came,  but  a  devoted  player  had  been 
set  apart  to  rush  in  and  “  bump  him  enough  to  enable 
us,  if  he  does  miss  it,  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  you.’ 
This  was,  indeed,  a  triumph  of  subtlety,  and  may  rank 
with  the  prowess  of  the  lady  who,  when  a  Personage 
only  produced  a  silver  offering,  slipped  gold  over  it  so 
quickly  that  the  lapse  was  not  perceived.  Reminis¬ 
cences^  of  the  heroes  of  the  past  have  been  rather  over¬ 
done  of  late  years,  but  mainly  by  people  who  have  less 
right  to  produce  them  than  Lord  Harris.  “  W.  G.” 
has  been  amply  celebrated.  His  wonderful  fielding  of 
his  own  bowling  is  the  point  emphasised  here;  but  we 
think  the  time  has  come  to  recognise  that  his  character 
had  some  of  the  defects  belonging  to  a  big  boy.  We 
welcome  the  general  musings  and  advice  on  the  game 
with  which  Lord  Harris  concludes.  He  cannot  quite 
leconcile  himself  to  the  unorthodox  foot-work  of 
Hobbs.  But  its  results  are  certainly  exhilarating. 
Victor  Trumper  was  a  master  of  this  style,  and  he  has 
a  w'orthy  successor  in  Mr.  Macartney,  who  will  break 
the  heart  of  many  a  bowler  this  season.  The  luck  of 
getting  the  first  innings  is  felt  by  many,  especially  in 
view  of  the  present  method  of  county  scoring,  to  be 
more  important  that  it  should  be;  and  Lord  Harris 
writes  : — 

“  Years  ago  I  proposed  to  the  Counties  that  in 
County  cricket  the  loser  of  the  toss  in  the  first  match 
should  have  the  option  of  going  in  first  in  the  re¬ 
turn  match,  but  they  would  not  have  it;  and  some  of 
the  representatives  talked,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
nonsense,  if  nothing  worse,  about  its  presenting 
temptation  to  the  groundsman  to  prepare  a  wicket  so 
as  to  hinder  the  visitors  making  a  long  score.  ” 
Nonsense,  indeed.  We  hope  that  Lord  Harris  will  for 
many  a  year  yet  instil  in  the  coming  generation  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  11  not  cricket,  and  we  are  glad 
that  his  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  John  Murray,,  has 
oersuaded  him  to  face  “  the  benches  of  the  critics. 
They  can  learn — the  hardest  duty  of  a  critic— from  a 
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wise  veteran;  and  the  elder  of  them  can  still  feel  the 
thrill  of  battles  long  ago  : — 

“  As  the  run-stealers  flicker  to  and  fro, 

To  and  fro  : — 

O  my  Hornby  and  my  Barlow  long  ago  !  ” 

WARS  AND  ADVENTURES. 

Adventures  in  Wars  of  the  Republic  and  Consulate.  By 
A.  Moreau  de  Jonn&s.  Translated  from  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  1893  by  Brigadier-General  A.  J.  Abdy. 
John  Murray.  18s.  net. 

OREAU  DE  JONNES,  who  died  at  the  age  of  92 
on  the  eve  of  the  Franco-German  War,  was  chiefly 
conspicuous  as  a  man  of  precise  observation  and  pro¬ 
digious  memory,  indisputably  first  among  the  statisti¬ 
cians  of  France.  “  He  was  statistics  personified.  ” 

But  in  these  reminiscences  of  his  youth,  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  himself  in  1858,  and  again  in  1893,  and  now 
translated  into  English,  it  is  not  the  eminent  statisti¬ 
cian  who  speaks,  but  the  young  Breton  who  shared  in 
the  spirit  and*  the  adventures  of  the  new  Republic.  As 
soldier  and1  sailor  (for  he  was  both,  as  occasion  or  duty 
required),  he  served  in  France,  in  Ireland,  and  the 
West  Indies;  and  in  his  ingenuous — or  precocious — 
commentaries  on  himself,  his  country,  her  leaders  and 
her  enemies,  we  may  certainly  find  an  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  young  Frenchmen  did  and  dared  during 
and  after  the  Revolution,  even  if  they  do  not  add  much 
information  for  students  of  the  Napoleonic  era. 

The  account  of  the  College  at  Rennes  tells  amus¬ 
ingly  of  young  barbarians  at  play  :  but  Moreau  de 
Jonn£s  saw  in  it  all  the  spirit  of  combativeness 
which  pervaded  every  rank  of  society  at  that 
time,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  discovered  his 
own  bent  for  science  under  the  kindly  guidance 
of  a  Dominican  prior.  At  thirteen  (1791)  the 
boy  went  to  Paris,  and,  thanks  to  his  height 
and  his  black  moustache,  was  immediately  pounced 
upon  for  service  with  the  National  Guard.  There  he 
saw  Lafayette  at  his  best,  “  King  of  Paris,”  as  he  was 
for  some  two  years  :  yet,  when  he  delivered  the  Tuile- 
ries  from  troublesome  visitors,  “  the  Court  execrated 
him  for  the  services  he  had  rendered,  which  displayed 
the  power  he  was  capable  of  wielding.” 

Next  year  Jonn&s  was  back  at  Rennes  for  a  brief 
space,  and  in  the  fighting  thereabout  he  learnt  that 
civil  war  is  the  greatest  scourge  that  can  afflict  a 
people.  He  quickly  became  proficient  as  a  gunner ; 
and  he  gives  his  experience  (at  fourteen  years)  that  it 
took  only  60-80  days  to  make  a  youth  fresh  from  col¬ 
lege  into  a  competent  artilleryman.  The  levy  of  1793 
— “  such  is  the  innate  energy  in  this  brave  country  of 
France  ” — at  the  end  of  three  months  manoeuvred  as 
well  as  the  Prussians  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  and 
Jonn£s  himself,  in  his  own  opinion,  already  possessed 
the  kind  of  intelligence  that  makes  localities  known  to 
geologists  and  Staff  officers  ! 

Next  year,  in  his  first  sea  campaign,  he  saw  some  of 
the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  on  13  Prairial 
—‘‘the  glorious  first  of  June,”  1794,  he  was  present  on 
board  Le  Jemappes,  74  guns,  at  the  battle  between  the 
French  and  British  fleets.  He  criticises  thus  the 
manoeuvre  by  which  the  French  line  was  broken  : 
“  Common  as  it  is,  and  though  it  takes  little  to  make 
it  miscarry,  it  has  constantly  succeeded  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  its  success  has  gained  the  reputation  of  genius 
for  their  admirals,  brave  enough,  no  doubt,  but  with¬ 
out  especial  talent  as  tacticians  and  navigators.”  Yet 
he  allows  that  the  enemy  “  manoeuvred  with  a  superior 
cleverness  that  always  gave  him  the  advantage  of  the 
wind  ”;  and  proved  his  determination  in  the  attack, 
and  his  humanity  towards  the  sailors  of  a  sunken  ship. 
But  he  qualifies  the  British  victory  by  claiming  that  it 
did  not  intercept  the  American  convoy  of  corn  vessels 
on  its  way  to  the  relief  of  France.  Jonn&s  himself 
thought  that,  if  the  French  had  attacked  the  enemy  on 
28  May,  they  would  have  defeated  him  completely. 

The  story  of  many  adventures  in  the  West  Indies 
(1795-1805)  gives  us  incidentally  a  good  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Carib  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and 
the  long-drawn-out  struggle  for  supremacy  there  be¬ 
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tween  French  and  English.  Jonn&s  seems  always  to 
have  won  the  confidence  of  his  superior  officers,  and 
fulfilled  important  missions  with  good  success.  He 
took  part  in  the  expeditions  to  Ireland,  in  1796  and 
1798;  and  he  saw  something  of  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore 
in  1797.  The  youth  of  nineteen  picks  out  the  strong 
and  weak  points  in  the  conduct  of  the  mutiny,  advising 
Parker  what  to  do  with  all  the  assurance  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  republican. 

The  summary  of  his  experiences  which  Jonn&s  gives 
in  his  own  preface  is  almost  an  Odyssey  in  miniature. 
Altogether  he  took  part  in  fifteen  expeditions  overseas, 
and  crossed  the  Atlantic  ten  times ;  he  was  five  times 
wounded  ;  he  had  typhus,  and  witnessed  ten  outbreaks 
of  yellow  fever ;  and  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Eng¬ 
land.  One  comment  upon  his  misfortunes  is  worth 
repeating  :  “In  these  days  of  long  ago,  stigmatized 
by  Europe  as  an  epoch  of  barbaric  manners,  never  did 
I  fall  into  trouble  or  danger  without  finding  some  com¬ 
passionate  individual  ready  to  offer  me  purse,  food,  or 
clothing,  though  he  neither  knew  me,  nor  was  likely 
to  see  me  again,  or  even  to  expose  his  own  life  to  save 
mine,  the  only  motive  that  of  doing  good.  I  wish 
someone  could  persuade  me  that  it  is  so  now.” 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  well  for  the  most 
part,  but  the  proof-corrector  has  tripped  once  or  twice. 
“  A  sumptuous  tea  with  sweatmeats  ”  can  scarcely 
have  been  acceptable  :  rum  may  lead  to  ruin,  but  it  is 
odd  to  say  that  an  American  sailor  “  had  found  the 
ruin,  and  had  taken  enough  to  make  a  ship’s  company 
drunk.” 

ART  CHATTER. 

Art  and  I.  By  Lewis  Hind.  John  Lane  .  10s.  6d.  net. 

T  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  the  greater  number  of 
Art  critics  have  been  men  of  letters  rather  than  men  of 
paint,  the  only  critical  literature  which  has  survived  on 
the  Arts  is  that  written  by  artists,  while  the  similar 
productions  of  men  of  letters  have  almost  disappeared. 
To-day  we  can  hardly  read  the  pictorial  portions  of 
Wilde’s  ‘  Intentions,’  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
it  was  borrowed  from  Whistler.  Tolstoi  entangles 
himself  in  a  mass  of  literary  and  ethical  arguments 
which  have  no  real  bearing  on  the  subject  of  painting. 
Ardent  admirers  though  we  are  of  Lamb,  we  cannot 
read  with  pleasure  his  essays  on  art  criticism.  Indeed, 
we  feel  that  the  intense  hate  which  the  public  feels  for 
art  criticism,  and  to  some  extent  by  reflection  for 
works  of  genuine  art,  is  partially  due  to  the  misguided, 
but  well-meant  efforts  of  the  literary  man  to  lead  the 
uninitiated  over  paths  which  are,  in  truth,  strange  to 
him  also.  When  the  blind  leads  the  blind,  it  follows 
that  the  one  who  tumbles  willy-nilly  into  the  ditch  will 
dislike  both  the  ditch  and  the  leader. 

In  practice  Art  should  be  capable  of  appreciation  by 
everybody ;  but  when  the  question  arises  of  making  an 
analysis  of  the  means  and  the  methods  by  which  this 
appreciation  is  aroused,  the  literary  man  has  no  advan¬ 
tage  over  any  other  member  of  society,  save  that  he 
has  the  power  of  spinning  a  web  of  cunning  words 
about  the  subject.  Only  the  artist  has  sometimes  the 
advantage  of  knowing  by  what  means  a  certain  aesthe¬ 
tic  result  is  produced ;  and  too  often  the  artist’s  know¬ 
ledge  is  eclectic  and  limited.  Too  often,  indeed,  the 
artist  is  wordless;  what  he  knows  he  says  in  paint. 
Too  often  the  writer  is  furnished  with  words  in  excess. 
He  spins  his  sticky  web,  and  poor  Art  is  caught  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  middle ;  while  spider  Literature  sucks  the 
blood  out  of  her,  leaving  her  a  thing  dried  up  and  hor¬ 
rible  to  contemplate. 

To-day  much  of  this  has  been  altered.  The  art 
critics  of  many  of  our  better  weeklies  are  artists,  like 
Mr.  Walter  Sickert,  Mr.  Walter  Bayes,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  Lewis.  The  director  of  the  National  Gallery  and 
others  have  shown  what  professional  art  criticism  can 
do.  They  have  marked  an  intense  difference  between 
the  painter’s  criticism  and  that  of  the  literary  man. 
The  painter  writes — when  he  can  write— to  instruct  the 
public  as  best  he  may;  the  literary  art  critic  usually 
writes  as  if  he  would  instruct  the  artist.  But  the  artist, 
as  a  rule,  reads  this  writing  with  the  same  pleasure  that 
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section.  Indeed,  the  literary  writer  seems  to  feel  a 
delicate  feminine  element  about  the  art  of  painting. 

He  treats  it  with  something  of  the  courteous  patronage 
that  a  strong  man  gives  to  his  less  physically  compe¬ 
tent  partner.  If  we  could  psycho-analyse  him,  we 
should  probably  find  that  this  conception  had  some  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fact  that  so  many  good  artists  have 
painted  the  female  nude,  which  naturally  has  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  in  painting  a  significance  very  different. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hind  is  a  literary  art  critic  with  a  touch 
of  genius.  He  is  a  sort  of  Malvolio  of  literary  art 
criticism.  He  either  treats  the  artist  with  a  lofty 
condescension,  or  he  exudes  a  molassine  adulation. 
After  reading  ‘  Art  and  I  ’  we  had  a  dream.  We 
dreamt  that  all  the  artists,  real  or  imaginary,  in  these 
pages  came  to  life  and  took  their  revenge  upon  the 
author.  They  drowned  him  in  a  butt  of  treacle.  Mr. 
Hind  is  an  art  sensualist  in  the  same  way  that  the 
young  lady  who  writes  the  captions  for  a  famous 
feminine  paper  dotes  on  lingerie.  His  genius  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  makes  literary  art  criticism  more  nau- 
seating*  to  the  artist  than  ever  it  has  been  before.  Here 
is  a  sample  : — 

“  Contrast  Monet’s  ‘  The  Church  of  Verthuil 
with  Cezanne’s  ‘  L’Estaque,  a  Village  near  Mar¬ 
seilles.  ’  Examine  them  carefully,  and  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  fame  of  Monet  is  waning  and  the 
fame  of  Cezanne  is  waxing.  Monet’s  picture  is  the 
blare  of  a  cornet,  Cezanne’s  is  the  wail  of  a  violin. 

In  the  paragraph  before  this  he  has  said  : 

“  A  picture  of  Cezanne  moves  and  stimulates  with 
a  rugged  power  that  few  modern  pictures  possess.” 
To  hear  the  wail  of  a  violin  played  with  rugged  power 
would  be  interesting. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Mr.  Hind’s  own  characters  are 
surprisingly  frank,  and  to  the  critical  reader  s  min 
exceeding  just  in  their  judgment  of  the  author  s  wordi¬ 
ness.  In  one  piece  Mr.  Hind  has  interrupted  a 
painter  while  he  is  at  work,  and  has  begun  to  lecture 
him  on  Chinese  painting. 

“  The  imperturbable  Felix  went  on  painting. 
Presently  he  said,  ‘  I  happen  to  be  a  hundred  per 
cent.  American,  not  a  Chinese,  and  I  m  going  to 
paint  my  picture  just  in  the  way  I  choose. 

“But  you  don’t  mind  if  I  continue  the  argument?” 

“  Not  in  the  least.  To  hear  anybody  talking 
while  I’m  painting  rather  helps  me.  I  listen  to  the 
drone,  not  to  the  words.’ 

“I  proceeded  to  interest  myself  by  talking— 

‘  Since  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Eastern 
method  of  painting,  which,  I  may  remark,  attracts 
me  immensely,  we’ll  discuss,  the  Western  method 
to  which  you  are  chained.  It  seems  to  me,  te  ix, 
that  you  and  your  fellows  are  falling  between  two 
stools.  You  spurn  the  Eastern  convention— lyric¬ 
ism,  spontaneity,  setting  down  in  a  decorative  pat¬ 
tern  the  quick  suggestion  of  something  quickly,  yet 
deeply.  .  .  etc.  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  (ten  lines  more  of 

print).  . 

“  Come  off,”  said  Felix;  “  you’re  talking  through 

your  hat.” 

This  book  is  in  reality  a  collection  of  Art  articles 
written  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  the  title 
is  wSl  chosen  ;  only  it  should  be  inverted  The  figure 
of  Mr.  Hind  obtrudes  itself  everywhere;  he  is  a  high 
priest  who  almost  obliterates  the  altar  before  which 
he  worships.  Also  he  has  hidden  the  image  on  the 
altar  beneath  the  tinsel  of  phrase,  and  jewels  of  ad¬ 
miration  which  for  all  their  glitter  one  cannot  but  feel 
are  of  paste  set  in  pinchbeck. 

THE  TRIANGLE  UP  TO  DATE. 

The  Death  of  Society.  By  Romer  Wilson.  Collins. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

AMONGST  those  modern  novelists  who  possess  in 
perfection  the  pleasing  faculty  for  suggesting  to 
an  experienced  (and  mature)  reviewer  the  misgiving 
that  old  fogeydom  may  be  in  sight,  we  should  eer¬ 


ier,’  and  the  cordial  reception  awarded  it  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  were  eminently  conducive  to  this  impression.  Yet 
here  was  at  least,  even  for  Philistines,  some  possibility 
of  divining  the  object  which  Martin  Schuler’s  bio¬ 
grapher  might  be  supposed  to  have  in  view  the  de¬ 
monstration,  that  is,  of  the  fact  that  artistic  genius  is 
compatible  with  extremely  unpleasant  moral  character¬ 
istics.  We  are  wholly  at  a  loss  for  any  similar  guiding 
principle  underlying  ‘The  Death  of  Society.  Rough  y 
speaking,  it  is  simply  the  squalid  old  story  of  the 
elderly  husband,  the  beautiful  wife,  and  the  beautiful 
wife’s  admirer.  A  more  novel  touch  is  introduced  by 
the  return  of  both  lovers  to  duty  and  ( nefas  aictu ) 
respectability  after  a  single  day’s  illicit  honeymoon  : 
an  essentially  modern  compromise  which  Sainte-Beuve 
we  fancy,  first  originated  in  fiction.  An  era  of  great 
spiritual  and  ethical  advancement  is,  we  gather,  in¬ 
augurated  by  this  experience  in  at  least  one  of  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned.  The  other,  perhaps,  stands  in  no 
need  of  such  ennobling  influences,  for  she  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  kind  of  mystical  figure,  summing  up  in  her¬ 
self  the  charm  and  wisdom  of  all  ages.  These  attri¬ 
butes  we  are  obliged  to  take  chiefly  on  trust,  but  of  one 
mitigating  circumstance  concerning  the  lady  we  are 
thoroughlv  convinced,  namely,  that  she  has  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  married  to  a  bore  of  the  worst,  or  didactic, 
variety.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Norway,  and  there  are 
some  telling  descriptive  passages.  The  characters  dis¬ 
cuss  Ibsen  admiringly,  but  they  are  far  indeed  from 
attaining  to  his  terrible  clearness  of  vision. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

CO-OPERATIVE  EFFORT  IN  MUSICAL  ENTER.PRISE.— - 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  musical,  like  the  theatrical,  world 
is  beginning  to  suffer  badly  from  the  disastrous  conditions  that 
are  affecting  the  country.  The  plight  of  opera  its  total  absence 
for  the  first  time  in  living  memory  from  Covent  Garden  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  had  been  foretold  in  this  column  months  ago. 
Concert-giving*  took  longer  to  show  the  effects  of  the  abyss  of 
depression  into  which  we  have  fallen  ;  but  the  business  is  suc¬ 
cumbing  at  last.  It  will  not  collapse  entirely,  of  course— it  never 
can.  But  its  parlous  state  is  shown  by  a  universal  cry  of  bal¬ 
ances  on  the  wrong  side,  and  incidents  like  that  of  the  recent 
Melba  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall,  which  was  only  saved  from 
downright  failure  by  a  special  press  effort.  There  are,  again, 
exceptions  like  MM.  Kreisler  and  Moiseiwitsch,  who  appeal  to  a 
different  section  of  the  public-the  musical  hero-worshippers  who 
save  up  their  pocket-money  or  deprive  themselves  of  luxuries  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  their  favourites.  We  are  not  referring  to 
the  exceptions,  however;  it  is  the  main  body  of  concert  an 
recital-givers  that  has  begun  to  feel  the  pinch,  the  professional 
artists  whose  friends  have  grown  tired  of  being  asked  to  buy 
tickets  and  the  dibutants  who  have  only  a  certain  amount  o 
capital  to  invest  for  the  purpose  of  launching  themselves  on  a 
concert  career.  These  people  have  no  public  of  their  own  in  bad 
times  to  rely  on  for  support,  and  there  would  probably  be  mote 
of  them  cancelling  their  dates,  had  they  not  deposited  their  fees 
for  expenses  a  long  while  in  advance.  And  those  expenses  were 
never  so  heavy  as  they  are  to-day. 

It  is  here  that  we  touch  upon  a  difficulty  that  ought  not  to  be 
altogether  without  its  remedy.  The  custom  of  seeking  reputa¬ 
tion  single-handed  in  the  domain  of  music  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  That  modern  institution,  the  vocal  or  instrumental 
recital,  originally  started  by  celebrities  who  require  no  assistance 
to  fill  a  concert-hall,  was  only  imitated  by  the  smaller  people 
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because  of  its  cheapness  and  its  effectiveness  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  facile  advertisement  and  critical  notice.  When  it  is  no 
longer  cheap  and  there  is  a  constant  danger  of  being  lost  in  the 
crowd,  the  business  of  giving  recitals  ceases  to  be  worth  while. 
Hence  the  suggestion  of  co-operative  action,  of  recitals  or  con¬ 
certs  given  by  more  than  one  person,  in  order  that  the  cost  may 
be  lessened  by  dividing  and  sharing  it.  The  idea  certainly  com¬ 
mands  sympathy,  though  the  moment  may  be  a  bad  one  for  put¬ 
ting  to  the  test  the  willingness  of  genuine  music-lovers  to  support 
combinations  of  the  kind.  Speaking  from  individual  experience, 
we  should  prefer  to  trust  for  some  time  longer  to  the  growth  of 
decentralisation,  especially  in  those  metropolitan  outer  areas 
where  the  inhabitants  possess  something  like  a  communal  feeling, 
where  they  take  a  pride  (if  they  ever  do)  in  local  artistic  effort, 
where  they  have  their  own  theatres  and  concert-rooms,  and  do 
not  need  to  rush  off  by  train,  bus,  or  tram  to  central  London  to 
see  or  hear  the  best.  But  while  this  broader  movement  is  de¬ 
veloping — and  it  will  doubtless  take  a  considerable  period  to 
arrive  at  maturity — there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  combina¬ 
tions  like  the  newly  formed  Guild  of  Singers  and  Players.  This 
is  practically  an  artists’  union,  giving  concerts  twice  or  three 
times  a  week  at  Steinway  Hall  under  the  more  economical  con¬ 
ditions  rendered  possible  by  combined  responsibility  and  effort, 
and  observing  a  certain  artistic  standard  of  programme  and  execu¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  profess  to  work  for  debutants,  but  for  recog¬ 
nised  performers,  three  of  whom  at  least,  and  frequently  a  string 
quartet  of  established  reputations,  form  the  necessary  comple¬ 
ment  at  each  concert.  The  Guild  of  Singers  and  Players  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  and  has  done  some 
interesting  work,  but  its  ultimate  fate  has  yet  to  be  decided.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  “  spate”  of  concerts  of  this  type, 
running  more  or  less  continuously  for  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
can  rpally  create  a  public  of  its  own,  and  cover  expenses. 

PRE-WHITSUN  RECITALS.— The  art  of  Miss  Daisy  Ken¬ 
nedy  is  not  unlike  that  of  her  talented  husband,  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch, 
in  its  union  of  gentleness  and  strength,  brilliancy  and  charm, 
ease  and  concentration.  One  notes  all  these  characteristics 
in  her  admirable  violin  playing,  which  needs  only  a  little  more 
freedom  of  expression  and  abandonment  of  feeling  to  lift  her 
performances  to  a  still  higher  plane.  An  able  and  thoroughly 
conscientious  executant  is  Miss  Lily  West,  though  her  touch  is 
sometimes  heavier  than  occasion  demands,  even  in  a  big  piano 
work  like  Schumann’s  ‘  Fantasie,’  where  discretion  is  always  the 
better  part  of  valour.  Another  excellent  pianist  is  Miss  Margaret 
Tilly,  to  whose  gifts  we  have  already  drawn  attention.  Her 
programme  last  week  was  carefully  arranged  and  we  liked  the 
dignified  restraint  of  her  Beethoven  playing.  But  the  ‘  Chant  de 
la  Terre  ’  of  de  Severac  brought  us  down  to  earth  indeed  ;  what 
a  fall  was  there  !  A  new  American  soprano  (perhaps,  more 
accurately  speaking,  a  high  ’mezzo),  in  the  person  of  Miss  Rosalie 
Miller,  pleased  even  more  by  her  intelligence  and  grace  of  manner 
than  by  actual  beauty  of  voice  or  completeness  of  technique. 
Her  breathing  precludes  a  perfectly  steady  tone  and  her  singing, 
if  expressive,  shows  but  a  limited  command  of  colour.  Both 
these  deficiencies  might  easily  be  corrected,  but  we  are  not  so  sure 
about  her  accent,  which  is  American,  where  it  should  be  English, 
and  approximately  English,  where  it  should  be  Italian  or  German. 
The  Wolf-Ferrari  songs  were  prettily  sung,  but  why  address  the 
audience  at  length  about  such  trifles  when  the  translation  of  the 
words  could  so  easily  be  printed?  Miss  Nora  Delmarr  sings,  on 
the  whole,  too  loudly.  Miss  Blanche  Pyman  is  at  her  best  when 
singing  softly.  Perhaps  these  two  sopranos  could  arrange  to  meet 
and  adjust  matters. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

OUT  THERE,  by  Dick  Donovan  (Everett,  2s.  6d.  net). 
?4essrs.  Everett  are  making  the  experiment  of  issuing  new  stories 
at  a  popular  price,  and  they  could  not  make  a  better  choice  of 
an  author  than  such  a  popular  veteran  as  Dick  Donovan.  The 
story  is  of  the  adventures  of  Harold  Preston  and  his  false  friend 
Oliver  Gordon  in  the  unexplored  deserts  of  Central  Australia,  in 
search  for  gold  to  build  up  his  ruined  fortunes.  How  he  is  aban¬ 
doned  and  left  for  dead,  rescued  and  returned  to  civilisation  to 
find  his  love  married  to  his  enemy,  and  what  comes  of  it  all 
makes  up  a  first-rate  tale  of  adventure. 

JIMMY  LAMBERT,  by  T.  C.  Wignall  (Mills  &  Boon,  8s.  6d. 
net),  is  the  story  of  an  amateur  heavy-weight  champion  who  sud¬ 
denly  finds  himself  reduced  to  poverty  with  a  heavy  load  of  debt 
voluntarily  incurred.  We  follow  him  through  his  career  of  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  boxer,  and  of  failure  as  a  lover,  since  his  sweetheart 
has  the  best  of  reasons  for  detesting  the  very  name  of  pugilism, 
up  to  the  threshold  of  his  fight  for  the  championship  of  the 
world,  and  its  amazing  conclusion-  It  is  the  best  boxing  story 
since  ‘  Cashel  Byron’s  Profession.’ 

1  HE  KING  OF  LAMROCK,  by  V.  G.  Hewson  (Philip  Allan, 
8s.  6d.  net).  The  author  of  ‘  Juliet  ’  has  made  a  considerable 
advance  in  this  romance  of  a  temperament.  Rendel  Trebetherick 
is  the  heir  of  a  line  of  country  squires  of  ungovernable  temper 
and  fiery  courage.  He  quarrels  with  his  despotic  father,  goes 
up  to  London,  and  makes  a  career  and  an  enemy,  has  two  love 
stories,  and  at  last  comes  to  his  destined  harbour.  There  are 
three  charming  women  in  the  tale,  and  enough  adventure  to 
furnish  forth  half  a  dozen  modern  novels.  We  recommend  it 
heartily  to  our  readers. 

THE  GREAT  PEARL  SECRET,  by  C.  N.  &  A.  M.  William¬ 
son  (Methuen,  7s.  6d.  net),  is  the  story  of  how  the  happiness  of  a 
popular  Irish  Duke  married  to  an  American  heiress  is  jeopardised 
by  the  mysterious  substitution  of  imitations  for  the  Claremanagh 
pearls  ;  their  appearance  on  the  neck  of  the  famous  Polish  dancer, 
Pavoya  ;  her  secret  visit  to  the  Duke,  and  half-a-dozen  other 


ingeniously  contrived  worries.  The  mystery  is  not  cleared  up  till 
the  Duke  himself  has  been  in  deadly  peril,  and  the  Duchess  in 
little  less.  It  would  take  a  very  practised  clue-hunter  to  discover 
the  secret  before  the  authors  choose  to  divulge  it- 

BERRY  GOES  TO  MONTE  CARLO,  by  C.  N  .&  A.  M.  Wil¬ 
liamson  (Mills  &  Boon,  8s.  Gd.  net),  is  a  collection  of  short  stories, 
the  first  of  which  provides  something  like  a  guide  to  the  way  to 
win  money  at  Monte  Carlo.  At  least,  the  systems  are  given  at 
length  and  the  guests  of  Berry,  who  try  them,  seem  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  The  other  stories  are  more  serious,  but  not  better.  ‘  The 
Adventures  of  Jos6  ’  is  the  familiar  motor-tour,  in  New  England, 
this  time.  The  stories  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market. 

EGHOLM  AND  HIS  GOD,  by  Johannes  Buchholtz 
(Gyldendal,  8s.  Gd.  net),  translated  from  the  Danish  by  W.  W. 
Worster,  is  another  of  those  disconcerting  stories  of  humble 
northern  folk  in  small  towns.  Egholm  is  a  member  of  a  tiny 
sect  of  dissenters,  an  inventor  of  impossible  machines,  a 
domestic  tyrant,  without  realising  his  selfish  tyranny,  and  the 
story  is  that  of  his  latest  and  last  failure.  It  is  undeniably 
well  written  and  important  even,  but  no  sensitive  person,  we 
think,  can  read  it  with  pleasure. 

BOURGOYNE  OF  GOYNE,  by  C.  C.  Thomson  (Bale  & 
Danielsson,  6s.  net),  is  one  of  the  new  poor,  living  with  his 
sister  Muriel  in  a  Hampshire  house  he  cannot  keep  up. 
Melisande  de  Loigneux  is  rich  and  has  determined  to  marry 
him.  Diana  and  Toby  are  a  young  married  couple  in  a  studio, 
friends  of  Muriel,  Patricia  and  Rupert  live  near  Goyne ; 
Muriel  and  the  reader  want  her  to  marry  Bourgoyne,  but 
Melisande  jockeys  him  into  an  engagement.  It  is  a  workman¬ 
like  story  of  loyal  affection.  Patricia  is  a  fine  character,  and 
the  book  gives  us  hope  of  good  things  to  come  from  its  author. 

THE  TOUR,  by  Louis  Couperus  (Butterworth,  8s.  net),  is  a 
story  of  ancient  Egypt  in  the  times  of  Tiberius,  being  the  search 
of  a  young  Roman  noble  for  a  slave-girl  who  has  disappeared. 
On  the  whole,  we  prefer  ‘  Gallus,’  in  which  at  any  rate  the 

classic  terms  are  correctly  used,  and  the  story  is  about  as  enter¬ 

taining.  We  wish  we  could  see  in  it  the  “  freshness  of  idea, 
power  of  imagination,  and  persistent  sense  of  comedy  ”  that  the 
publisher  does,  but  we  cannot. 

THE  BRONZE  VENUS,  by  Eden  Philpotts  (Grant  Richards, 
8s.  net),  is  a  fantasy  of  an  interesting  kind.  It  is  like  a  serious 
story  in  which  all  the  situations  have  been  worked  out  in 
dreams,  so  that  the  solutions  are  impossible,  yet  plausible.  The 
rich  oollector,  who  hates  lawyers  and  lords,  yet  is  brought  to 
accept  one  of  each  as  a  husband  for  his  daughters,  and  his 

butler  might  have  strode  through  an  ordinary  novel,  but  the 

nightmare  adventures  of  the  suitors  make  the  brain  reel,  and 
the  expedient  by  which  the  lawyer  blackmails  the  father  into 
yielding  a  joyful  assent  to  his  marriage  will  stun  the  conscience 
of  every  bibliographer.  Other  people,  and  they  are  in  the 
majority,  may  be  recommended  to  buy  the  book. 


The  next  great  sale  to  be  conducted  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  extends 
from  May  25  to  June  3,  comprising  1575  lots,  the  library  of  Sir 
J.  A.  Brooke.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  collected  in  recent 
years,  and  it  includes  the  four  folio  Shakespeares,  a  fine  series 
of  incunabula  (some  printed  on  vellum)  and  long  sets  of  works  by 
Erasmus,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Milton,  with  books  relating  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Prince  Henry  and  his  brother  Charles  I, 
Martin  Marprelate,  and  others.  The  first  day’s  sale  includes  one 
Incunabula  of  the  60’s,  16  of  the  70’s,  3  of  the  80’s,  and  17  of  the 
90’s.  Three  manuscripts  are  of  interest,  the  alphabet  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy  (c.  1460)  with  fine  drawings,  an  English  14th  century 
devotional  collection,  and  a  set  of  drawings  for  tapestries  at 
Bruges.  There  are  a  number  of  bindings,  one  a  Grolier,  good 
sets  of  Browning  and  Cambridge  printing,  and  a  Caxton.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  what  the  facsimile  of  the  Mazarin  Bible 
fetches,  and  the  volume  of  Huth  broadsides.  The  second  day  in¬ 
cludes  17  incunabula,  one  of  them  from  1460  on  vellum,  but  is 
chiefly  given  up  to  a  collection  of  works  relating  to  Charles  I  and 
the  Civil  War.  The  third  day  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Erasmus,  the 
collection  containing  115  lots.  Another  interesting  item  is  an 
Egyptian  papyrus  dated  c.  1200  B.C.  An  illustrated  catalogue 
with  13  plates  may  be  obtained,  price  10s.  6d. 
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SPORT 


THE  King  has  promised  to  race  on  board 
his  yacht  Britannia  at  Southend  on  July  15th 
and  16th.  On  the  former  day  a  course 
will  be  set  in  the  Thames  Estuary,  while  on 
the  Saturday  the  race  will  be  from  Southend 
Pier  to  Harwich,  where  racing'  will  continue  undei 
the  flag  of  the  Royal  Harwich  Yacht  Club.  In  order 
to  ensure  the  presence  of  all  the  large  yachts  some  of 
the  Irish  regattas  are  being  ante-dated.  Southend 
Week,  a  new  feature  in  the  yachting  programme,  pro¬ 
mises,  well.  There  are  some  six  or  seven  clubs  be¬ 
tween  Southend  and  Leigh,  and  these  will  combine  to 
make  the  week  a  success.  There  will  be  racing  every 
day  for  all  classes  and  sizes,  from  the  12-foot  dinghies 
to  the  large  craft  of  Britannia's  size. 


against  Leighton  that  though  he  won  all  the  -races  lor 
which  he  started  last  year,  he  never  encountered  a 
good  horse.  That  is  true.  But  he  could  not  have 
done  more  than  he  did. 

The  prestige  of  the  Manton  stable  is  so  great  that 
Lord  Astor’s  Craig  an  Eran  maintains  the  position  of 
favourite.  This  was  strengthened  last  week  by  the 
success  of  his  stable  companion,  Mr.  Joseph  Watson’s 
Lemonora  in  the  Newmarket  Stakes,  which  the  colt — 
his  name  sounds  more  like  that  of  a  filly — won 
with  ease,  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  having  shown 
Craig  an  Eran  to  be  the  better.  lhat  race,  moreover, 
confirmed  the  result  of  home  trials.  Last  week  Sir  H. 
Cunliffe-Owen’s  Eaglehawk  ran  second  to  Lemonora 
and  at  Hurst  Park  on  Tuesday,  Eaglehawk  gave  a 
sorry  exhibition,  which,  however,  tells  against  the 
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The  week’s  cricket  has  provided  some  interesting 
play,  but  little  indication  of  fresh  talent  for  Test  teams. 
The  compulsory  exclusion  of  Hobbs  and  Hearne  is, 
of  course,  very  serious,  and  if  Hobbs  is  again  unable 
to  play  in  the  second  test — Hearne  is  unfortunately  out 
of  consideration  for  the  season— it  may  be  disastrous. 
What  the  Selection  Committee  have  to  attempt  to  do 
is  to  find  enough  good  batsmen  to  reduce  the  long  tail 
which  proved  so  serious  in  Australia.  Practically  all 
the  Australians  are  capable  of  big  scores,  as  their  first 
few  matches  this  season  have  proved.  If  it  is  not  one, 
it  is  another.  But  as  a  team  they  have  not  so  far  been 
quite  so  successful  as  might  have  been  expected.  Their 
absence  of  tail  ensures  a  substantial  total  in  almost  any 
innings,  but  their  bowlers  have  not  proved  anything 
like  unplayable.  Mr.  Mailey,  in  particular,  has  so  far 
been  only  "mediocre.  No  catches-  have  been  missed  up 
to  the  present;  and  the  placing  and  work  of  the  men 
in  the  field  is  admirable ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
general  standard  of  English  fielding  is  better  this  year 
than  usual. 


In  the  absence  of  fresh  talent,  or  at  all  events  in  the 
lack  of  time  necessary  for  its  discovery,  there  can  be 
few  experiments  in  the  team  to  be  chosen  to-morrow. 
Nine  of  the  eleven  are  tolerably  certain  :  Messrs. 
Douglas,  Woolley,  Hendren,  Rhodes  and  Russell  are 
sure  of  a  place,  and  Messrs.  Howell,  Strudwick,  and 
Fry  will  probably  be  included,  though  Parkin  may  take 
the  place  of  How-ell,  and  Strudwick  may  stand  down  in 
favour  of  a  younger  man.  Either  G.  T.  S.  Stevens  or 
Jupp  (probably  both)  are  certain,  and  that  only  leaves 
one  place — or  at  the  most,  two — to  fill.  Mr.  Fender 
may  be  chosen,  or  a  player  such  as  E.  Tyldesley. 
Mr.  Spooner  does  not  seem  to  have  been  mentioned, 
but  as  he  was  to  have  captained  the  team  that  went  to 
Australia,  surely  he  should  be  given  a  place,  especially 
as  batsmen  are  needed  to  shorten  the  tail.  With  Mr. 
Spooner,  the  above  team  includes  eight  batsmen  cap¬ 
able  of  making  useful  scores.  Much  as  we  deprecate 
the  choice  of  a  bowler  as  captain,  we  suppose  Colonel 
Douglas  should  be  captain  in  the  first  match-  at 
events,  as  the  experience  he  gained  in  Australia  will  be 
valuable.  There  should  not  be  a  runaway  victory  for 
the  visitors,  or  anything  like  it. 


extreme  ease.  Meanwhile  the  Newmarket  Derby  re¬ 
presentative,  Sir  J.  Buchanan’s  Alan  Breck,  is  regarded 
with  no  small  confidence  by  his  friends,  and  Mr.  J^  B. 
Joel’s  Humorist  is  creeping  up  in  the  “  market,”  it 
being  protested  that  he  did  not  show  his  true  form,  in 
the  Two  Thousand.  In  spite  of  all  this  Leighton  has 
what  is  called  an  “  upward  tendency.” 

In  golf  several  of  the  younger  professionals  seem 
likely  this  year  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Duncan 
and  Abe  Mitchell,  which  was  evident  in  1920.  At  the 
end  of  last  week  in  the  tournament  at  Formby  some 
excellent  totals  were  achieved,  but  not  by  the  best 
known  men.  A  capital  average  for  four  rounds, 
296,  was  reached  by  the  second  man,  A.  G.  Havers, 
and  A.  G.  Hallam  got  down  to  295,  one  stroke  b-ettci. 
Both  did  77  in  the  final  round,  and  so  did  Robson,  but 
Duncan’s  79  was  hopeless.  Nerves  make  this  round 
the  most  difficult  of  all.  Though  the  players  have  by 
then  a  knowledge  of  the  course  and  run  of  the  greens, 
which  should  be  worth  two  or  three  strokes,  the  special 
effort  needed  to  keep  their  position,  or  to  atone  lor 
earlier  disasters  is  generally  too  much  for  them.  We 
noticed  a  fine  70  and  several  71  ’s  in  the  -earlier  stages, 
but  without  looking  at  the  scores  felt  sure  that  the 
final  round  would  not  produce  any.  Braid’s  74  was 
-equal  to  the  best,  but  his  early  start  put  him  out  -of  the 
running,  like  Mitchell’s  82. 

The  defeat  of  the  American  Polo  team  at  Hurling- 
ham  last  Saturday  should  quieten  those  who  see  a  con¬ 
queror  in  every  American  or  Australian  sportsman 
visiting  this  country.  VV  ith  some  good  hard  practice 
the  English  four  should  prove  most  formidable  and 
quite  capable  of  holding  their  own.  Nor  do  we  fear 
much  for  our  golfers  in  the  coming  matches,  and  we 
believe  that  our  cricketers  are  going  to  cut  a  far  better 
figure  this  summer  than  they  did  recently  in  Australia. 
Mr.  Tilden  is  likely  to  be  in  a  class  by  himself  at  lawn 
tennis  for  a  few  years,  but  apart  from  him,  and  Mr. 
Johnston,  we  have  little  to  fear  from  America.  There 
has  been  too  much  irresponsible  talk  of  late  about  Brit¬ 
ish  decadence  in  sport.  Because,  at  last,  other  nations 
have  reached  a  standard  which  renders  their  efforts  in 
competition  with  this  country  no-  longer  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion,  we  see  -no  justification  for  panic.  We  can  t 
-expect  to  win  everything,  nor  would  it  b-e  very  interest¬ 
ing  if  we  did. 


Leighton’s  Derby  trial  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  his  trainer  and  to  those  who-  watched  it  and  knew 
the  weights  carried  by  the  four  horses  concerned.  On 
the  other  hand  the  gallop  is  declared  to  have  been  in¬ 
adequate  by  critics  who  were  not  present,  are  ignorant 
of  the  weights- — needless  to  say  the  all-important  ques¬ 
tion — and  who  therefore  can  have  no  sound  idea  of 
what  the  affair  really  meant.  But  the  shrewdest 
trainers  make  mistakes  in  their  estimates  and  in  this 
case  Mr.  Cottrill  may  of  course  have  misjudged.  Many 
people  not  given  to  betting  have  a  wager  on  the  Derby; 
\(  they  back  Leighton  and  he  is  beaten,  they  can  at 
least  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  there 
was  an  excellent  excuse  for  their  action.  It  is  urged 


Whatever  may  be  the  truth  concerning  the  influence 
of  sport  on  the  health  of  women,  at  all  events  it  must 
be  admitted  that  women  have  neither  the  agility  nor 
the  stamina  of  men.  The  decision  of  the  F  rench  Selec¬ 
tion  Committee  not  to  include  Mdll-e.  Lenglen  in  their 
Davis  Cup  team  was  the  one  which  all  who-  understood 
knew  they  must  take.  There  is  at  present  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  woman  being  chosen  as  a  national  represen¬ 
tative  in  any  sport  played  by  men.  The  partnership 
of  M.  Decugis  and  Mdll-e.  Lenglen,  which  has  been 
arranged  in  the  forthcoming  World  Championships, 
will  prove  formidable,  and  provide  an  interesting 
match-  against  Mr.  Tilden  and  Mrs.  Mallory. 
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TRAVEL. 


SMALL  PRIVATE  CONDUCTED  PARTIES  now  completing 
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TERRITET,  ZERMATT,  ITALIAN  LAKES  and  MILAN 
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WIGMORE  HALL. 
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MARJORIE  SOTHAM  (Pianoforte). 
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Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
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/EOLIAN  HALL. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

MIRSKY.  VOCAL  RECITAL, 
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LENA  KONTOROVITCH  .  .  .  (Violin). 

JENNY  HYMAN  ....  (Piano). 
Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.I.,  Mayfair  4156. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 
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VICTOR  BUESST. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 
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Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 
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KING’S 

HEAD 

Tobacco 

The  smoker  of 
King’s  Head  feels 
on  good  terms  with 
the  world. 

That  delectable 
flavour  of  King’s 
Head  is  a  thing  to 
capture  every  pipe- 
lover  ;  a  flavour  that 
is  full  enough  for 
most  and  not  too 
full  for  many. 


I  If  Rif  MJNS 

is  a  similar  but  milder  blend 


Both  are  sold  everywhere  in  the  following  packets  only 


Packets  :  1-oz.  1/2.  2-oz.  2/4.  Tin*:  2-oz.  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

IO’s 

20’s 

50’* 

100's 

MEDIUM  6d 

1/- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND  oj 

MADE  O0 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

Stephen  Mitchell  &  Son.  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland).  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  S«nare.  Glasttow 
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TOSOUTH 

AMERICA 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM 
PACKET  COMPANY 

18.  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON  E.C.2 

THE  PACI  FIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

GOREE.  WATER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL: 


DISTRESSED  GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID  ASSOCIATION 

(  Under  Royal  Patronage  ) 
are  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  FUNDS 

to  enable  the  Committee  to  continue  the  small 
weekly  grants  to  destitute  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
most  of  whom  are  aged  and  infirm,  and  to  meet 
further  calls  for  assistance. 

We  Earnestly  Appeal  for  Help. 

Cheques  (crossed  Cox  &  Co.)  to  Chairman, 
Admiral  Hon.  Sir  E.  R.  FREMANTLE,  G.C.B., 
or  Secretary,  Miss  C.  M.  FINN. 

75,  Brook-Green,  London,  W.6. 


The  Rdiabl.  Family  Medicine 
with  over  60  Years'  Reputation 


Alaayt  atk  for  n 

“Dr.  COLLIS  BROWNE" 

Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  COLIC,  and 
other  Bowel  Complaints. 

Of  all  Chemists.  1/3  and  3/-. 


The  Best  Remedy  known  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 

A  True  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM.  GOUT. 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


HOW  TO  ASCERTAIN 
YOUR  TAXABLE  INCOME 


Full  particulars  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 
General  Manager, 

SUN  LIFE 

OFFICE.  Est.  1810. 

63,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

(payable  1*  advance) 

Post  Free  : 

At  Home  and  Abroad 

One  Year  :  £1  to  4 

Half  Year  :  I5  2 


Your  family  depends  upon 
your  income  while  you 
live.  Why  not  secure  that 
income  for  your  old  age 
and  for  your  wife  after 
your  death  by  means  of  a 


9  KING  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C.  2. 


PRUDENTIAL  CONTINUOUS  INCOME  POLICY  P 
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GRAND  CENTRAL  (CEYLON) 
RUBBER  ESTATES,  LTD. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Grand 
Central  (Ceylon)  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  was  held  on  the 
18th  inst.  at  the  offices  of  the  Ceylon  Association  in  London,  6, 
Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon  Street,  Mr.  J.  G.  Wardrop, 
chairman  of  the  company,  presiding,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  said  : — Gentlemen, — With  the  addition  of  our  planted 
area,  we  have  now  14,588  acres  under  rubber,  of  which  13,412 
are  tappable.  We  originally  budgeted  for  a  crop  of  5,485,000  lb. 
of  rubber;  the  crop  actually  secured  was  5,217,447  lb.  The  short¬ 
fall  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December  last  we  restricted  the  crop  by  25  per  cent,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  scheme  of  the  Rubber  Growers’  Association.  We 
produced  this  rubber  at  is.  i.68d.  per  lb.  f.o.b.  Colombo,  against 
n.67d.  in  1919.  The  higher  cost  of  last  year’s  rubber  was 
brought  about  by  two  factors,  first,  the  high  ruling  rate  of 
exchange — our  rupee  having  cost  us  within  a  fraction  of  2s., 
against  a  normal  exchange  in  the  neighbourhood  of  is.  4d. — and 
secondly,  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  food  scarcity  in  India  and 
the  control  by  the  Indian  Government  of  the  export  of  rice  to 
Ceylon,  we  had  to  face  a  direct  loss  on  the  feeding  of  our  labour 
force  in  1920  of  no  less  than  £26,  558.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
price  realized  for  our  rubber  was  the  London  equivalent  of 
is.  b.izd.  per  lb.,  which,  in  view  of  the  slump  in  the  price  of 
our  product,  is  satisfactory. 

The  result  of  our  year’s  operations  is  a  net  profit  of  ,£'38,735. 
We  brought  forward  from  last  year’s  accounts,  subject  to  excess 
profits  duty,  the  sum  of  ,£,'114,101,  making  an  available  balance 
of  £152,836.  This  balance  we  propose  to  deal  with  as  follows  : — 
To  carry  to  general  reserve  account  £60,000,  to  carry  to  income- 
tax  reserve  £20,000,  to  apply  in  payment  of  a  dividend  of  2J  per 
cent,  for  the  past  year  £30,625,  and  to  carry  forward  to  the  new 
account  £42,211  (subject  to  corporation  profits  tax).  Last  year 
nothing  was  placed  to  reserve,  but  a  balance  of  £114,101  was 
carried  forward  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  on  account 
of  excess  profits  duty,  but  as  the  results  of  1920  are  so  poor,  we 
shall  have  a  claim  as  a  set  off  against  our  previous  liability.  In 
view  of  this,  the  directors  consider  it  no  longer  necessary  to  carry 
forward  such  a  large  balance,  so  they  now  propose  placing  £60,000 
to  the  general  reserve.  This  course  would  have  been  followed  in 
the  previous  year  had  it  not  been  for  the  liability  already  referred 
to.  Again,  the  inoome-tax  as  now  levied  on  the;  three  years’ 
average  is  a  heavy  drain  on  a  company  in  the  poorer  years,  and 
the  special  provision  we  have  made  for  this  is  essential.  We 
think  with  these  two  allocations  we  have  placed  the  company  in  a 
strong  financial  position,  but  in  view  of  the  present  critical  state 
of  the  rubber  industry,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  conserve 
our  resources. 

I  now  come  to  the  prospects  for  1921.  Under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  we  should  have  budgeted  for  a  crop  of  5,700,000  lb.  of 
rubber,  but  under  the  scheme  for  the  restriction  of  output  our 
crop  is  reduced  to  4,245,000  lb.  The  fact  that  we  have  sold 
forward  1,537,000  lb.  of  this  crop  at  is.  ufd.  per  lb.  ex  ware¬ 
house,  Colombo,  assures  a  moderate  profit  for  this  year’s  work¬ 
ing.  Exchange  has  fallen,  and  the  price  of  rice  is  now  normal. 
Expenditure  on  the  estates  has  been  cut  down  to  only  what  is 
essential  to  maintain  their  capital  value,  so  that  a  low  cost  of- 
production  for  1921  will  be  arrived  at. 

Now,  while  we  may  look  for  an  increased  consumption  of 
rubber,  by  reason  of  its  present  low  price  and  the  prospective 
revival  in  trade,  this  will  not  dispose  of  the  whole  of  the  very 
large  surplus  now  existing  as  between  supply  and  demand  ;  and  if 
we  cannot  obtain  a  general  adoption  of  restriction  of  output  by  all 
producing  countries,  the  price  of  rubber  must  of  necessity  remain 
at  such  a  level  that  large  areas,  in  countries  where  the  cost  of 
production  is  high,  must  very  shortly  be  allowed  to  lie  fallow  till 
the  economic  condition  rights  itself.  Happily,  in  Ceylon  our  cost 
of  production  is  low.  I  now  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
directors’  report  and  accounts  for  the  past  year.  I  shall  ask, 
Mr.  Forsythe  to  second  it.  He  has  recently  returned  from  his 
annual  inspection  of  the  company’s  estates,  and  will  be  able  to 
give  you  at  first  hand  the  latest  information  regarding  them. 

The  Managing  Director  (Mr.  W.  Forsythe)  seconded  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said  ; — Gentlemen,  you 
have  been  told  that  the  loss  on  rice  amounted  to  £26,558,  and  to 
this  may  be  added  that  on  exchange.  You  will  observe  that  our 
estate  working  expenses  came  to  £297,432,  with  exchange  at  a 
fraction  under  2s.  Now,  if  our  rupees  had  cost  at  the  rate  of 
is.  6d.,  the  estate  working  costs  would  have  represented  a  sum 
of  £223,074,  so  that  the  combined  loss  represents  over  8  per 
cent,  on  the  issued  capital  of  the  company.  The  combination  of 
these  adverse  circumstances,  together  with  the  collapse  in  the 
price  of  our  produce,  is  without  precedent  in  the  planting  in¬ 
dustry.  The  rupee  cost  of  production  for  1920  was  identical  with 
that  of  1919  ;  the  higher  exchange  explains  the  sterling  difference. 

The  agricultural  position  is  excellent,  because  for  many  years 
we  have  kept  the  estates  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  whilst 
our  methods  of  tapping  have  been  conservative,  resulting  in  well- 
grown  vigorous  trees,  with  plentiful  reserves  of  well-matured 
renewed  bark,  and  our  policy  has  been  such  that  we  have  never 
been  called  upon  to  restrict  nor  rest  overtapped  areas  ;  bark  con¬ 
sumption  on  our  estates  averages  6in.  per  annum,  which  must  be 
considered  extremely  satisfactory. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  :  “  That  a  first  and  final  dividend 
of  2J  per  cent.,  less  income-tax,  be  paid  to  shareholders  registered 
on  the  books  of  the  company  on  May  17,  1921.” 

Sir  Edward  Rosling  seconded  the  motion,  which  w7as  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to. 
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I  HE  CITY 

THE  appeal  of  the  Bankers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  national  economy  and  freedom  from  Govern¬ 
ment  control  in  any  form,  full  as  it  is  of  condensed 
wisdom,  is  chiefly  significant  tor  that  which  has  called 
it  forth.  The  gravity  of  the  financial,  commercial  and 
industrial  condition  of  the  country  is  beyond  question. 
“  A  hundred  years  ago,”  runs  the  appeal,  “  in  a  time  of 
depression  following  a  great  war,  the  merchants  of 
London  presented  to  Parliament  a  memorable  petition 
against  the  ‘  Anti-Commercial  Principles  ’  of  the  restric¬ 
tive  system  then  in  force.”  With  this  as  a  precedent, 
the  great  banking  institutions  of  to-day  issue  a  similar 
protest.  The  present  rate  of  national  expenditure,  they 
point  out,  threatens  to  cripple  the  country’s  resources 
and  to  impair  its  credit  abroad.  In  their  judgment  it  is 
more  than  the  commercial  community  can  bear,  more 
than  the  capacity  of  the  nation  can  afford,  and  with 
proper  economy,  more  than  the  nation  need  be  asked  to 
sustain.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  sentiments  of  the 
country  at  large. 

A  timely  reminder  is  contained  in  the  appeal  of  the 
crippling  effect  of  any  attempt  to  restrict  the  free  inter¬ 
change  of  goods  and  commodities,  such  restriction  being 
bound  to  react  on  those  imposing  it.  “  The  policy  of 
trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other  countries  with 
the  well-meant  design  of  encouraging  our  own,”  the 
bankers  urge,  “  cannot  increase  the  volume  of  com¬ 
merce,  or  the  total  volume  of  employment  here,  but  it 
may  well  compel  the  consumers  who  form  the  bulk  of 
our  population  to  submit  to  privations  in  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  goods  they  buy.  The  advocates  of  a 
restrictive  system  are  too'  apt  to'  lose  sight  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  fact  that  nations  buy  foreign  goods,  because  they 
need  them,  not  to  benefit  others,  but  to  benefit  them¬ 
selves,  and  pay  for  them  by  producing  goods  which  the 
foreigner  in  his  turn  requires.  We  cannot  limit  imports 
into  this  country  without  limiting  our  export  trade,  and 
striking  a  grave  blow  at  the  world-wide  commerce  on 
which  this  island  kingdom  principally  depends.  Trade 
is  exchange.  A  nation  which  lives  by  trading  with 
others  cannot  prosper  unless  other  nations  prosper  too.” 
This  last  truth  is  one  that  has  fallen  into  obscurity  owing 
to  loss  of  perspective  through  dwelling  over-much  on 
our  own  particular  problems,  without  due  regard  to  the 
great  world  problems  of  which  ours  are  but  a  part. 

Conditions  in  the  textile  trades  do'  not  improve.  Here 
as  elsewhere,  coal  is  a  big  factor,  and  labour  troubles 
are  intermittent.  But  more  disconcerting  still  is  the 
continued  closing  of  the  Eastern  markets,  due  partly  to 
the  depreciation  of  silver,  but  also,  it  is  feared,  to'  the 
growing  importance  of  Indian  and  Japanese  textile 
manufactures.  The  latter  factor  admittedly  can  be 
easily  exaggerated  ;  in  the  past  Lancashire  has  been  able 
to  dispose  of  such  competition  without  difficulty.  But 
provided  the  Eastern  mills  can  get  the  necessary 
machinery — and  shipments  from  this  side  have  recently 
been  very  heavy — it  is  mainly  a  question  of  the  efficiency 
of  Asiatic,  as  against  British  labour.  As  to  cheapness 
and  soundness  there  is  unfortunately  no  room  for  com¬ 
parison.  The  bad  report  of  Fine  Cotton  Spinners,  whose 
profit  of  £  1 22,800  was  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total 
for  the  previous  year,  knocked  the  shares  down  to  30s.  ; 
but  buyers  came  along  at  that  level,  the  changes  on  the 
Board  apparently  making  for  confidence. 

While  the  Ordinary  shares  of  Iron  and  Steel  Com¬ 
panies  are  naturally  suffering  from  neglect,  there  is  still 
a  fair  demand  for  fixed  charge  securities.  The  moment 
has  been  considered  opportune  to  offer  £2,000,000  7\% 
Debentures  in  Baldwins,  Ltd.,  slightly  below  par;  and 
judging  from  the  keen  demand  for  underwriting,  the 
issue  is  expected  to  go  well.  The  terms  are  compara¬ 
tively  favourable  to  the  company,  which  has  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  dividend  record  extending  over  a  number  of  years. 
Dealings  recently  started  in  the  8%  First  Mortgage 
Debentures  of  the  Sheffield  Steel  Products  Co.,  and  the 
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price  fell  immediately  to  a  discount,  showing  that  buyers 
are  very  discriminating.  The  outlook  gives  little  cause 
for  optimism.  At  the  present  time  Belgian  steelmakers 
are  able  to  supply  steel  rails  in  this  country  at  ^10  per 
ton,  against  an  English  cost  price  of  about  ^15.  Until 
these  conditions  are  changed,  it  is  hopeless  to  talk  about 
a  trade  revival.  Dear  coal  is,  of  course,  at  the  root  of 
the  trouble,  and  oil  fuel  is  useless  for  this  particular  pur¬ 
pose,  so  far  as  science  goes  at  present.  When  a  firm, 
like  the  Consett  Iron  Co.  closes  down  its  steelworks  and 
mills  permanently,  it  is  a  sign  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

A  rather  absurd  gamble  has  been  going  on  in  German 
Threes,  and  the  most  charitable  explanation  of  the  rapid 
rise  is  that  the  bears  were  caught  short.  Otherwise  we 
must  assume  that  the  buyers  were  deficient  in 
intelligence,  for  they  cheerfully  bought  bonds 
on  the  London  Market  at  7I  when  they 
could  have  imported  them  from  Germany  at 
a  price  which,  allowing  for  the  English  stamp, 
would  work  out  at  little  more  than  6f.  To'  put  things 
in  another  way,  they  were  paying  the  equivalent  of  84I 
in  Germany,  allowing  for  the  stamp,  whereas  the  actual 
price  there  was  about  ten  points  lower.  To  justify  such 
a  quotation  for  a  3%  bond,  when  German  Fives  are 
obtainable  in  Berlin  around  75  is  quite  impossible.  It 
can  only  be  described  as  a  wild  gamble  in  a  stock  devoid 
of  intrinsic  merit.  Those  who  talk  of  an  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  mark  ignore  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  essential  conditions  of  the  reparation  scheme  is  that 
Germany  shall  issue  paper  money  to'  the  extent  of  25% 
of  her  exports.  This  seems  bound  to  keep  the  mark  at 
a  low  level,  however  much  German  trade  may  flourish. 

In  these  days  of  financial  depression  and  industrial 
stagnation  a  report  such  as  that  just  issued  by  Babcock 
&  Wilcox,  the  well-known  boiler-makers,  is  more  than 
ordinarily  welcome.  The  net  profit  of  ^497,500  creates 
a  fresh  high  record  for  the  company,  and  is  ^'44,000  up 
on  what  was  considered  an  excellent  result  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  issued 
capital  ranking  for  dividend  has  been  increased  by  some 
^300,000,  the  dividend  is  raised  to  16%  tax  free  from 
the  15%  level  at  which  it  has  stood  for  five  years.  The 
gross  profit  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  100,000. 
Allocations  of  ^150,000  to  reserve  and  10,000  to  the 
staff  pension  fund  are  the  same  as  in  past  years.  The 
increase  in  the  value  of  stocks  and  work  in  progress 
from  ^1,716,500  to  ^2,467,800  bears  witness  to  the 
character  and  extent  of  operations  in  hand.  The  report, 
however,  states  that  the  coal  strike  has  caused  a  stopp¬ 
age  of  work  in  certain  departments,  and  adds  that,  at 
present,  new  orders  are  difficult  to  obtain.  In  the 
circumstances  the  prospects  for  the  current  year  seem 
rather  problematical. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  foregoing  is  the  report  of 
Preserve  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,  a  company  formed  during 
the  latter  part  of  1919  with  an  authorised  capital  of 
^'500,000  to  acquire  certain  jam  and  marmalade  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  accounts  cover  a  period  of  15  months  to 
December  31  last,  and  show  a  net  loss  of  approximately 
^268,000.  How  heavy  must  have  been  the  loss  during 
the  last  few  months  of  the  year  may  be  gathered  from 
the  statement  in  the  report  that  “  the  business  of  the 
company  made  satisfactory  progress  until  August  last.  ” 
The  trade  slump  which  then  set  in  appears  to1  have  been 
answerable  for  a  reduction  in  the  sales  of  the  company’s 
products  to  only  one-eighth  of  the  August  total.  Be¬ 
tween  August  and  December  the  fall  in  the  price  of  raw 
materials  amounted  to'  60%,  which  affected  proportion¬ 
ately  the  sale  value  of  the  company’s  manufactured 
stocks.  It  is  now  proposed  to-  reconstruct  the  concern 
on  a  greatly  modified  capital  basis.  To  this  end  it  is 
recommended  that  15s.  be  written  off  each  £1  share  and 
is.  off  each  deferred  share.  By  these  means  the  paid  up 
capital  will  be  reduced  from  ^385,000  to  ^105,000. 
Apparently  the  company’s  business  is  now  looking  up 
again.  The  sales  are  reported  to  have  quadrupled  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  a  statement  of  results  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1921  is  promised  in  July. 


At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  Austin 
Motor  Company,  Ltd.,  held  recently,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  compulsory 
winding  up  of  the  undertaking  would  be  disastrous,  and 
that  any  reasonable  financial  scheme  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  the  company  would  be  favourably  considered 
by  the  creditors.  Sir  Arthur  Whinney,  the  receiver  and 
manager,  pointed  out  that  the  inability  of  the  company 
to  pay  its  way  was  due  to  the  fact  that  its  financial  re¬ 
sources  had  not  kept  pace  with  its  commercial  develop¬ 
ment.  He  estimated  the  value  of  the  assets  at  approxi¬ 
mately  ^4,500,000  against  unsecured  creditors  to  an 
amount  of  ^1,158,500.  An  enormous  increase  in  the 
output  of  cars,  tractors,  etc.,  took  place  last  year,  while 
the  turnover  for  the  first  4  months  of  1921  is  but  little 
less  than  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920. 
Last  year  4,319  cars  and  chassis  were  turned  out  against 
557  in  1919,  while  the  tractors  numbered  2,026  against 
160.  The  profit  last  year  was  ^2 17,500.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  new  scheme  might  take  the  form  of 
second  debentures  issued  to  creditors  to  be  paid  off  out 
of  profits  during  the  next  five  years.  This  proposal  is, 
however,  only  tentative  and  will  presumably  be  the 
subject  of  enquiry  by  a  committee  appointed  to  formu¬ 
late  a  concrete  scheme. 

The  Anglo  Chilian  Nitrate  and  Railway  Company  has 
had  a  very  successful  year,  the  net  profit  being  ^457»°00 
against  ^70,000  in  1919.  On  the  present  occasion 
^25,000  is  transferred  to  renewals,  and  £ 150,000  to 
depreciation  and  general  reserve,  leaving,  with  the 
balance  brought  in,  a  divisible  surplus  of  ;£435>6°°; 
Not  only  does  this  admit  of  an  increase  in  the  total  divi¬ 
dends  for  the  year  from  15%  to  25%,  free  of  income  tax, 
but  also  it  leaves  a  balance  of  ^2 10,600  to  carry  for¬ 
ward,  comparing  with  ^i53>4°°  a  year  ag°-  The 
figures  of  railway  traffic  for  the  year  show  increases  of 
approximately  100%  in  passengers  and  mileage,  while 
the  goods  traffic  shows  a  still  greater  increase.  Nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  sale  of  three  of  the  nitrate  grounds  for 
^200,000  have  been  completed,  of  which  sum  £jo,ooo 
had  been  received  up  to  the  date  of  the  balance  sheet. 
In  response  to  the  expressed  wish  of  shareholders  that 
the  £5  shares  should  be  subdivided,  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  is  to'  be  held  to  give  effect  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  splitting. 

The  difficulties  of  A.  Harper  Sons  &  Bean,  the  capital 
of  which  is  owned  by  Harper  Bean,  Ltd.,  have  been 
responsible  for  the  delay  in  issuing  the  report  of  the 
latter  for  the  past  year,  according  to  a  circular  just  re¬ 
ceived.  In  the  case  of  the  former  it  will  be  recollected, 
a  receiver  was  appointed  by  the  debenture  holders,  and 
for  months  past  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  re¬ 
constructing  the  company’s  finances  and  averting  liqui¬ 
dation.  When  these  negotiations  have  been  completed, 
and  the  Board  are  able  to  place  before  the  shareholders 
the  company’s  position  in  relation  to'  its  subsidiary,  the 
annual  meeting  is  to'  be  called.  It  is  expected  that  the 
report  and  accounts  will  be  available  within  the  next  two 
months.  Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
8%  Preference  shares  of  £ 1  each  in  Harper  Bean  are 
changing  hands  at  something  under  3s.  6d. 

Recent  plantation  company  reports  have  been  any¬ 
thing  but  inspiriting,  and  some  of  the  Chairmen’s 
speeches  at  annual  meetings  have  been  refreshingly 
candid.  Although  many  realize  that  they  are  sailing 
straight  for  the  rocks,  each  appears  to  be  waiting  for  the 
other  to  shorten  sail.  All  recognise  the  folly  of  what  is 
practically  unrestricted  production,  but  all  seem  deter¬ 
mined  to  continue  their  course  until  financial  exhaustion 
calls  a  halt.  In  some  quarters  this  consummation  is 
regarded  as  the  only  hope  for  the  future  of  the  industry. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Seafield  Rubber  Company 
last  week  the  Chairman  expressed  the  view  that  only  by 
the  elimination  of  the  weak  can  the  industry  prosper, 
and  that  the  sooner  this  occurs  the  better.  Meanwhile, 
dividend  declarations  by  rubber-producing  companies  are 
becoming  every  day  more  rare. 
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EAGLE,  STAR  AND  BRITISH 
DOMINIONS  INSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held 
on  May  12,  at  32,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.2,  Sir  Edward  M.. 
Mountain,  J.P.,  chairman  and  managing  director,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  progress  made,  in  spite  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  consequent  upon  trade  depression,  reflected  the  highest 
credit  on  those  concerned.  The  balance  of  marine  account  was 
.£785,644,  or  66.8  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  The 
reserve  for  unexpired  liability  on  fire  and  general  account  was 
40  per  cent.,  and  amounted  to  £901,871.  The  directors  believed 
that  these  ratios  were  more  than  ample.  The  dividends  absorbed 
£177,762,  or  only  £2,451  more  than  the  interest  (less  income- 
tax)  received  for  the  invested  funds.  This  was  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  position.  The  directors  recommended  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  30  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tax,  on  the  ordinary  shares, 
and  had  decided  in  future  to  make  the  distribution  by  quarterly 
interim  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7^  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tax. 

Last  year  he  stated  that  a  very  considerable  reduction  must  be 
expected  in  the  premium  income  of  the  marine  department.  The 
premium  income  for  the  year  was,  in  fact,  £1,175,111,  or 
£328,717  less  than  in  1919,  and  £500,796  less  than  in  1918. 
They  had  transferred  £100,000  to  profit  and  loss  after  paying 
all  expenses  and  making  provision  for  income-tax  and  excess 
profits  duty.  Marine  underwriting  was  particularly  difficult  to-day, 
and  the  outlook  was  not  very  good,  but  they  were  underwriting 
very  conservatively,  and  they  hoped  still  to  show  a  satisfactory 
result.  He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  marine  insurance 
would  right  itself  sooner  than  he  thought  last  year. 

Substantial  progress  continued  in  fire  and  general  business. 
Last  year  he  announced  an  increase  in  premium  income  of 
£305,447.  This  year  he  recorded  an  increase  of  £1,039,989,  the 
total  being  £2,254,677.  The  loss  ratio,  41.3  per  cent.,  compared 
more  than  favourably  with  the  majority  of  the  accounts  of  other 
offices  so  far  available.  In  the  motor  department  they,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  other  offices,  had  not  had  a  good  experience.  Now 
that  premiums  had  been  raised  on  motor  insurances  they  looked 
forward  to  better  results. 
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The  result  of  the  accident  department  had  again  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  satisfactory ;  their  very  important  live  stock  department 
showed  very  profitable  results  ;  and  the  same  applied  to  burglary 
business.  It  had  been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  rates  for 
plate  glass  and  driving  accidents. 

'Ihe  life  department  showed  continued  and  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress.  In  the  year  they  issued  over  6,000  policies  for  more  than 
£3i350>000<  showing  considerable  increase.  Note  would  be  made 
of  the  steady  growth  of  the  life  funds  and  premium  income. 
They  had  again  to  deal  with  depreciation,  principally  in  respect 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  Fund  in  connection  with  the  quin¬ 
quennial  valuation  at  the  end  of  1920.  This  amounted  to 
£168,950.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  war  and 
its  aftermath,  they  declared  a  compound  reversionary  bonus  on 
all  English  and  Scottish  participating  policies  at  the  rate  of  £1 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  quinquennium.  This  was  very 
gratifying,  particularly  as  most  of  the  first-class  life  offices  had 
declared  no  bonuses  as  the  result  of  the  last  quinquennial  valua¬ 
tions.  At  the  end  of  1921  the  first  valuation  of  the  British 
Dominions  Life  Fund  would  be  made.  They  guaranteed  a  rever¬ 
sionary  bonus  of  not  less  than  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
they  had  every  expectation  that  this  guarantee  would  be  fully 
justified. 

For  the  first  time  they  issued  a  profit  and  loss  account,  which 
showed  £376,140  transferred  from  fire  and  general  account  and 
£100,000  from  marine  account.  Dividends  absorbed  £177,762  ; 
loss  on  realisation  of  securities  £41,582;  transferred  to  invest¬ 
ment  reserve  £50,000 ;  amount  written  off  acquisition  of  com¬ 
panies  and  extraordinary  expenses  account  £100,000;  carried 
forward  £106,794.  Speaking  of  his  proposal  that  a  syndicate  of 
banks  and  insurance  companies  should  be  established  to  give 
credit  assurance  to  assist  trade  with  central  Europe,  the  chairman 
said  he  maintained  that  this  plan  would  be  more  efficacious  than 
any  other  scheme  at  present  proposed,  and  at  less  cost  (if  any)  to 
the  State,  because  not  only  would  the  Government  get  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  huge  organisation  of  the  banks  and  insurance  com 
panies  for  nothing,  but  also  the  brains  best  equipped  for  dealing 
with  such  matters.  Gnless  the  syndicate  made  profit  they  gave 
their  time  and  services  for  nothing  and  lost  the  expenses.  If  they 
made  profit  the  Government  got  half. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

ONCE  more  the  Allies  have  patched  up  their 
differences;  yet  ag-ain  we  grope  our  way 
into  the  uncertain  future  with  all  the  en¬ 
tanglements  of  European  politics  round  our  feet. 
What  with  the  costly  and  ornamental  League 
of  Nations  at  Geneva,  and  the  innumerable  free 
peoples  of  Europe,  the  average  man  is  fogged  and 
indifferent.  The  plebiscite  may  be  theoretically  cor¬ 
rect,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  practice.  There  may  be  a 
great  number  of  Poles  in  Silesia,  but  they  are 
attracted,  and  kept,  there  by  German  enterprise  and 
industry.  Wipe  out  these  latter,  and  the  Poles  will 
have  to  chew  their  rnuch-prized  flag  in  lieu  of  food. 
The  Pole  was  ever  a  sentimental  fellow,  spoiling  for  a 
fight  or  a  romantic  adventure,  but  never  for  work  or 
anything  serviceable.  And  as-  we  cannot  live  on  poetry 
or  music,  Poland  must  fall  into  line  with  the  rest  of 
humanity.  France  is  angry  with  us.  Again  it  is 
“Perfidious  Albion.”  Having  annihilated  the  Ger¬ 
man  fleet  and  annexed  the  German  Mercantile  Marine, 
we  say  to  France,  rightly  in  dread  of  a  German  army, 
“  Look  after  yourself.”  One  cannot  help  sympathis¬ 
ing  with  the  people  who  have  no  bolster  between  them¬ 
selves  and  an  embittered  enemy.  France  dreads  the 
retention  of  one  Prussian  soldier  in  post-war  Germany, 
and  she  clings  to  us  in  her  distress.  We  have  every 
sympathy  with  her,  but  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to 
the  fact  that  her  feelings  may  lead  us  where  we  are 


which  they  entered  into  this  futile  campaign,  their 
leaders  have  frittered  away  vast  sums,  to  throw  back 
their  men  and  their  movement  for  more  years  than  they 
would  care  to  admit.  We  hear  a  lot  about  Labour 
leaders,  but  there  are  none. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  new  postal  policy  is 
that  of  Mr.  Kellaway  or  the  permanent  officials,  but  we 
hardly  think  it  will  commend  itself  to  business  men  who 
generally  try  to  covet  losses  by  increasing  turn-over. 
If  we  assume  that  the  overhead  charges  of  the  Post 
Office  cannot  be  reduced  materially,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  their  ratio  will  be  increased  by  a  smaller  amount 
of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  decrease  with  a 
larger  turn-over.  As  it  is,  the  Post  Office  business  will 
be  lessened  considerably,  and  consequently  the  service 
will  be  increasingly  uneconomic.  Quite  apart  ^om  the 
illogical  charges  cited  bv  us  four  weeks  ago,  the  Post 
Office  might  be  made  a  verv  profitable  undertaking  as 
a  private  concern.  Here  is  an  object  lesson  Many 
vears  ago  the  Glasgow  Corporation  were  faced  with  a 
serious  loss  in  their  tramway  undertaking.  Knowing 
the  attractions  of  the  “  bawbee,”  the  Glasgow  finan¬ 
ciers  made  a  bold  venture  of  Id.  fares  for  a  really  long 
hurl  through  the  streets.  The  result  exceeded  their 
wildest  expectations,  and  bawbees  came  to  them  in  such 
huge  quantities  that  the  tramways  became  a  most  valu¬ 
able  asset  to  the  city  instead  of  a  dead  loss.  This  Was 
achieved  by  increasing  the  turn-over  on  fixed  establish¬ 
ment  charges. 


loth  to  go. 

In  spite  of  their  leaders’  protests  to  the  contrary,  the 
miners  are  heartily  sick  of  the  strike  and  tired  of  idle¬ 
ness.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  Shropshire  some  have 
broken  adrift  and  gone  back  to  work.  The  reason  is 
obvious  :  their  money  is  finished.  If  ever  men  were 
badly  led,  it  is  the  working  men  of  England  to-day,  and 
in  this  latest  instance  they  find  themselves  in  a  cul  de  sac 
with  an  absolutely  indifferent  public  basking  in  tropical 
weather,  and  every  industry  glad  to  have  a. holiday  and 
a  rest,  even  if  it  is  caused  by  lock-out  or  strike.  Know¬ 
ing  the  conditions  and  the  probable  circumstances  in 


In  Glasgow,  by  the  bye,  action  is  contemplated  by 
the  Baillies  to  protect  the  young  from  the  harmful 
effects  of  Cinema  Exhibitions.  The  dram  shops  fared 
so  well  in  Glasgow,  because  of  the  dreary  surroundings 
and  mean  housing  accommodation,  and  now  picture  pal¬ 
aces  thrive  beyond  all  else,  and  so  popular  have  they 
become  that  the  Bailies  are  quite  concerned  about  the 
pictures  shown  to  all  and  sundry.  They  propose  a 
censorship  of  their  own.  and  if  they  manage  this,  we 
are  sure  of  edifving  results.  The  first  official  con> 
plaint  is  of  a  Garden  of  Eden  film,  wherein  the  costumes 
worn  are  of  that  period.  We  do  not  forget  that  the 
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Baillies  of  Glasgow  were  once  famous  throughout  the 
world  for  having  draped  the  casts  in  their  municipal 
galleries,  and  it  was  their  ban  on  the  exhibition  of  a 
very  mediocre  picture  that  travelled  the  country  under 
the  enticing  name  of  ‘  Nana  ’  that  made  it  notorious 
and  profitable.  In  spite  of  the  demoralisation  of  war 
profits,  the  Scot  still  retains  a  strong  puritanical 
element,  and  if  this  gets  hold  of  the  “  pictures,”  we 
shall  have  an  amusing  denouement. 

Ireland  has  done  another  foolish  thing,  destroying 
the  second  of  her  finest  buildings.  The  Post  Office 
has  gone,  and  now  the  Custom  House.  This  proves 
incapacity  to  govern  or  lead,  for  the  destruction  of  any¬ 
thing  which  costs  money  and  labour  to  produce  is  an 
act  of  folly  which  cannot  be  justified.  Nor  is  there  any 
credit  attached  to  such  a  piece  of  evil-doing,  for  a  child 
can  destroy  what  it  takes  a  wise  man  to  produce;  and 
any  good  work  which  is  removed  is  an  economic  loss 
that  can  never  be  made  good.  However  many  Cus¬ 
tom  Houses  Dublin  may  construct,  she  will  always  be 
short  of  the  work  of  James  Gandon. 

The  letter  which  the  Pope  addressed  to  Cardinal 
Logue,  and  which  was  read  in  every  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Dublin  last  Sunday,  makes  strange  reading 
in  1921 — well  might  the  9  and  2  have  been  reversed. 
But  apart  from  the  archaic  phraseology  and  the  thread¬ 
bare  sentiments  of  convention,  there  is  much  to  be 
read  between  the  lines  of  the  pontifical  epistle.  Nor  is 
the  gift  of  200,000  Italian  lire  for  the  poor  of  Ireland 
without  significance.  The  Church  of  Rome  could 
pacify  Ireland  within  twenty-four  hours;  yet  she  has 
never  done  so,  although  the  Pope  could  hardly  plead 
ignorance  of  the  movement  and  its  mainspring.  Evi¬ 
dently  Rome  now  wants  peace,  and  the  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Ireland  may  be  a  factor  of  some  influ¬ 
ence.  In  an  economic  sense,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a 
non-productive  institution.  It  must  be  kept  by  the 
workers  of  the  world,  and  its  huge  organisation  and 
establishment  demand  large  contributions.  From 
Austria,  the  great  pre-war  resource,  there  is  little  com- 
ing  in;  Spain  is  less  generous  than  she  was;  Australian 
finance  hardly  allows  of  much  assistance;  nor  does  that 
of  Quebec.  For  five  years  (1915-1920)  Erin,  her  Cin¬ 
derella  daughter,  was  for  once  Rome’s  richest  child. 
But  with  unsettled  trade  and  dwindling  exports  Ireland 
is  becoming  as  poor  as  ever,  and  in  consequence  the 
money  (sent  over  from  this  country  in  exchange  for 
butter,  eggs  and  beasts),  no  longer  finds  its  way  to  the 
coffers  of  St.  Peter’s.  So  there  may  be  more  connec¬ 
tion  than  might  be  imagined  between  the  pontifical 
letter  and  Denmark’s  decision  to  resume  the  export  of 
bacon  to  this  country. 

The  continued  annoyances  and  anomalies  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  are  a  scandalous  instance  of  slack¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  War  restrictions, 
still  retained  for  no  reason,  handicap  one  seller  of  a 
drink  against  another  in  the  same  district,  because  he 
happens  to  have  been  nearer  a  military  camp.  London 
is  still  unable  to  get  wine  after  10  p.m.,  while  other 
places  have  never  been  under  restrictions  at  all.  It  is 
all  grossly  unfair,  and  if  teetotal  advocates  think  they 
can  put  off  justice  indefinitely,  they  will  have  a  rude 
awakening.  Pressure  should  be  brought  on  M.P.s 
whose  constituencies  are  concerned  :  and  they  should 
be  turned  out  at  the  next  election,  if  they  don’t  hurry  up 
a  Government  which  seems  afraid  of  deciding  anything. 

The  Master  Printers’  Federation  have  arranged  a 
picnic  to  be  held  at  Scarborough,  whereat  they  will 
discuss  their  costing  system.  We  hope  they  will  have 
a  pleasant  outing,  but  while  they  are  jogging  along, 
cheek  by  jowl,  with  high  wages,  they  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  every  publisher  in  London  is  being 
personally  canvassed  by  representatives  of  Dutch  and 
Belgian  printing  houses  and  a  letter  lies  before  us  point¬ 
ing  out  that  England  cannot  compete  with  Holland  at 
the  present,  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of  production. 
We  agree.  While  we  are  in  favour  of  high  wages,  we 
regret  to  see  our  work  going  abroad.  Contrary  to 
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general  report,  we  are  not  getting  work  done  in  Ger¬ 
many,  nor  are  we  buying  paper  from  that  country. 
The  work  is  being  done  in  Belgium  and  Holland, 
simply  because  people  there  work  harder  than  we  do. 
We  recommend  the  Federation  of  Master  Printers  to 
consider  this  matter,  and  not  delay  till  such  time  as 
they  are  crying  out  for  anti-dumping  legislation. 

Mr.  Pemberton-Billing,  M.P.,  does  not  want  those 
two  letters  after  his  name  any  longer.  He  finds  Parlia¬ 
ment  too  “  unwholesome  and  unfair  ”  for  a  public  man 
of  independent  views.  He  is  a  clever  engineer,  but  de¬ 
cidedly  restless.  He  seems  to  us  rather  like  the  typical 
American  who  does  not  think  he  is  getting  on,  unless 
he  is  getting  out  after  a  while  into  some  other  place  or 
job.  We  cannot  pretend  to  have  followed  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Pemberton-Billing’s  career  with  the  close  attention 
which  is  due  to  the  great.  But  we  believe  that  he  has 
been  a  seaman,  a  bricklayer,  a  labourer,  an  actor,  a 
soldier,  a  mounted  policeman,  a  defendant,  a  theatre 
manager,  a  journalist,  an  editor,  a  stoker,  a  social  re¬ 
former,  a  tram  conductor,  an  aircraft  builder,  an  aviator, 
and  a  chauffeur.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  has  played 
the  fiddle,  tamed  lions,  and  cured  patients  as  well;  but 
our  notes  only  record  the  occupations  given  above. 

Mr.  Pemberton’s  letter  in  our  last  issue  concerning 
his  School  of  Journalism  appears  to  deal  in  a  technique 
which  is  largely  not  educational.  It  ranks  as  specially 
important  “  a  sense  of  news.”  That  is  all  very  well, 
but  where  is  the  “  sense  of  news  ”  going  to  carry  the 
young  aspirant  to  a  handsome  salary  ?  Mr.  Wells 
supplies  in  the  Sunday  Times  a  comment  which  seems 
relevant.  He  remarks  that  “  we  need  a  much  better 
and  more  trustworthy  Press  than  we  possess.  We 
cannot  get  on  to  a  new  and  better  world  without  it.” 
He  wants  “  a  legal  campaign  against  the  one  thing 
harmful — the  lie.”  We  agree  with  him  that  it  would 
be  an  enormous  step  forward,  ‘‘if  a  deliberate  he, 
whether  in  an  advertisement  or  in  the  news  or  other 
columns  of  the  Press,  was  punishable — punishable 
whether  it  did  or  did  not  involve  anything  that  is  now 
an  actionable  damage.”  The  suggestion,  we  fear,  be¬ 
longs  to  Utopia.  But  lies,  distortions,  suppressions, 
deliberate  mangling  of  the  truth — how  they  flourish 
to-day  !  Does  Mr.  Pemberton  teach  a  sense  of  the 
tiuth  in  his  course? 

A  correspondent  has  handed  to  us  a  letter  which 
she  has  recently  received  from  the  School.  She  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  prospectus,  and,  having  read  it,  decided 
that  the  fees  were  excessive.  Without  any  further  in¬ 
vitation,  this  second  letter  was  received.  As  a  form 
was  enclosed  for  sending  the  money  in  advance,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  proceedings  with  Mr.  Max 
Pemberton’s  statement  that  many  intending  pupils 
are  refused  because  of  their  lack  of  literary  qualifica¬ 
tions.  We  observe  that  the  notepaper  does  not  bear 
the  name  of  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Ennever,  nor  does 
it  make  any  reference  to  him,  which,  in  view  of  his 
generous  attitude,  is  hardly  fair.  His  name,  indeed, 
appears  nowhere  except  in  the  list  of  shareholders, 
where  it  looms  largely.  Instead,  we  have  the  right 
honourable  patrons  already  mentioned  by  us :  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Northcliffe,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Viscount  Burnham,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Riddell,  and  so  on. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  letter  in  full.  If 
Mr.  Pemberton  is  still  of  opinion  that  his  methods  of 
advertising  are  weak,  we  should  like  him  to  show  us 
anything  stronger  !  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  letter 
begins  “  Dear  Sir,”  which  suggests  that  it  is  stereo¬ 
typed  stuff,  sent  out  broadcast  without  regard  for  the 
sex  or  requirements  of  individual  clients. 

“  Dear  Sir, — 

Since  I  last  w'rote  to  you  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  possibly  you  may  not  be  interested  in  Journalism 
or  Short  Story  Writing  professionally,  but  that  your 
w'ish  may  be  simply  to  acquire  sufficient  technical 
knowledge  to  enable  you  to  write  occasional  articles 
or  stories. 
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This  practice  offers  many  opportunities  to  those  who 
are  mainly  engaged  in  some  other  vocation,  but  who 
have  time  to  devote  to  literary  pursuits.  A  large 
number  of  men  and  women  are  ‘  free-lancing  ’  in 
this  way,  and  the  prices  paid  nowadays  for  articles 
and  stories  by  occasional  contributors  are  very  at¬ 
tractive;  besides  which,  editors  welcome  and  en¬ 
courage  such  contributions. 

I  have  pleasure,  therefore,  in  directing  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  Course  for  Free-Lance  "Writers.  This  is 
a  short  and  inexpensive  Course  which  Mr.  Max  Pem¬ 
berton  has  arranged  specially  for  those  who  wish  to 
contribute  occasionally  to  some  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  It  does  not  include  the  technical  instruction 
which  the  professional  journalist  requires,  but  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  wholly  the  needs  of  the  occasional 
writer.  The  Course  consists  of  six  lessons  with 
various  supplements,  and  the  inclusive  fee  is  only 
twelve  guineas, — payable  either  in  one  sum  or  by 
instalments.  I  enclose  a  special  enrolment  form, 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  you  may  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

The  London  School  of  Journalism, 
Geoffrey  S.  Butler, 

Secretary.” 

The  Rev.  Conrad  Noel  has  been  using  Thaxted 
Church  for  the  propagation  of  his  own  peculiar  views. 
The  Red  Flag  and  the  Sinn  Fein  Flag  were  exhibited 
there  last  week,  until  they  were  removed  by  a  party 
from  Cambridge.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  instead  of  the  creed  of  rebels  and  mur¬ 
derers.  We  are  not  learned  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
which  in  any  case  is  pretty  futile  in  an  age  of  timorous 
bishops;  but  if  the  Church  of  England  is  a  State 
church,  and  the  King  is  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  we 
do  not  know  why  a  priest  of  that  Faith  should  be 
allowed  to  exhibit  within  the  sacred  precincts  as  worthy 
of  reverence  the  emblem  of  forces  arrayed  openly 
against  the  Crown.  We  do  not  know  that  the  people 
of  Thaxted  want  the  Rev.  Conrad  Noel  at  all,  though 
he  was  presented  to  them  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick 
in  1910. 

Studying  carefully  and  calmly,  but  without  any  pre¬ 
tence  to  art  criticism,  the  caricatures  of  Mr.  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  now  being-  exhibited  at  the  Leicester  Galleries, 
we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  they  are  witty, 
artistic,  or  amusing.  Some  years  ago  they  became  a 
vogue,  and  hard  to  create,  vogue  is  equally  hard  to 
destroy.  Frankly  we  find  little  amusement  in  the 
caricatures.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  are  below 
the  standard  of  previous  collections,  they  are  personal, 
and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  offensive.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  badly  proportioned.  To  put  it  vulgarly, 
he  is  top-heavy.  His  legs,  which  are  of  the  type  known 
as  knock-kneed, are  too  small  in  proportion  to  the 
upper  part.  Mr.  Beerbohm  fixes  on  this  point  to 
exaggerate  it  beyond  all  reason ;  similarly  distorting 
the  face,  to  give  it  an  unnecessary  slyness.  Again, 
the  obvious  depiction  of  Labour  as  a  burly,  \  big¬ 
handed,  large-footed  person  is  unworthy  of  an  artist 
possessed  of  considerable  powers  of  observation.  If 
Labour  is  to  be  viewed  through  its  leaders,  it  is  delicate 
to  the  point  of  emaciation.  The  caricature  of  “  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  peace  ”  is  cruel,  if  the  obvious  is  the 
true  interpretation.  Many  of  the  others  are  unworthy 
of  public  exhibition,  either  as  drawings,  or  cartoons. 
It  is  a  strange  fact,  and  probably  characteristic  of  us 
as  a  race,  that  we  have  no  good  cartoonist  to-day. 
Even  our  professional  humorists  are  often  boring,  and 
our  so-called  humorous  publications  are  full  of  drawn- 
out  and  laboured  jokes  accompanying  obvious  draw¬ 
ings,  neither  of  which  are  sufficiently  strong  to  stand 
alone,  but  lackadaisically  lean  against  each  other  for 
support.  There  is  only  one  artist  in  this  country  cap¬ 
able  of  drawing  a  picture  which,  without  word  or 
accessory,  can  create  laughter  or  even  a  smile,  and 
there  is  not  one  caricaturist  like  Rowlandson  and  Gil¬ 
roy,  who  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  representing  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  people. 
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The  lights  of  Southend  illuminate  once  more  the  folly 
of  municipal  trading.  There  are  two  sources  of  gas 
supply  in  this  popular  resort — a  private  company  and 
the  municipal  concern.  The  former  charges  the 
market  price  of  its  gas,  something  like  5s.  6d.  a  cubic 
foot.  The  product  of  the  Corporation,  however,  is 
sold  under  cost,  at  3s.  6d.  a  cubic  foot.  Now  the  rate¬ 
payers  of  Southend  and  Westcliff  have  to  make  good 
this  loss,  and  as  some  are  of  necessity  on  the  mains 
of  the  private  undertaking,  they  are  faced  with  their 
own  gas  bills  and  those  of  the  Corporation’s  customers 
as  well.  The  Southend  Corporation  should  realise  that 
such  mismanagement  is  not  only  a  bad  advertisement 
for  municipal  muddlers,  but  a  gross  imposition  on  those 
who  are  so  ill-advised  as  to  leave  the  town’s  affairs  in 
their  incapable  hands. 

We  warned  the  public  last  summer  against  some 
who  would  tempt  them  to  leave  their  tax-infested 
country  for  a  fairy  island  in  the  Pacific,  there  to  re¬ 
side  tax-  and  care-free,  save  for  the  nominal  compensa¬ 
tion  payable  to  the  owners  of  the  crazy  craft  chartered 
to  transport  them  and  their  goods  to  the  island  of  the 
blest.  We  are  therefore  amused  by  the  following 
belated  official  warning  from  the  Foreign  Office: — 

“  It  is  understood  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  have  left 
this  country  with  the  object  of  joining  the  colony  and  that 
others  contemplate  doing  so.  It  is,  therefore,  thought  desirable 
to  publish  the  following  extracts  from  a  Report  on  the  Mar- 
quesan  Islands,  which  have  been  received  in  the  Foreign 
Office  : — 

“  ‘  The  climate  of  these  islands  is  trying,  and  white  people 
have  difficulty  in  withstanding  it.  It  appears  from  medical 
reports  that  the  population  of  this  archipelago  is  diminishing  in 
numbers.  The  chief  causes  of  this  diminution  are  intermar¬ 
riage,  alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  laxity  of  morals.’  ” 

It  seems  worse  than  we  anticipated. 

There  is  danger  in  an  excess  of  sentimentality,  and 
we  were  reminded  of  the  fact  at  the  meeting  organised 
by  “  Our  Dumb  Friends’  League  ”  at  the  Albert  Hall 
on  May  2 1 ,  when  a  Miss  Cole  gave  somewhat  gruesome 
details  of  her  investigations  into  the  traffic  in  horses  ex¬ 
ported  for  food.  We  yield  to  none  in  our  desire  to 
have  all  animals  treated  humanely  and  kindly;  but  we 
must  be  logical  in  our  enthusiasm.  In  our  opinion  the 
horse  which  is  bought  for  human  consumption  as  food 
in  Belgium  is  better  off  than  the  horse  which  is  unsale¬ 
able  for  that  purpose.  Butchers  will  not  buy  ill-fed 
cattle,  and  while  drovers  may  drive  their  charges 
severely,  neither  sellers  nor  buyers  can  afford  to  under¬ 
feed  or  ill-treat  their  merchandise.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rejected  horse  may  be  worked  till  he  drops  in  the 
shafts. 

We  doubt  Miss  Cole’s  harrowing  picture  of  bad 
killing.  Horses  are,  and  always  should  be,  killed  in¬ 
stantaneously  and  without  pain.  They  are  not 
knifed.  Miss  Cole  talks  sentimentally  of  “old  Eng¬ 
lish  horses.”  Are  there  differences,  then,  between 
the  dumb  animals  in  the  world?  Let  the  lady  visit 
the  village  butcher  when  he  knifes  a  ewe  or  sticks  a 
pig;  let  her  see  the  abattoir  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the 
Mersey,  when  the  beasts  are  killed  which  have  withstood 
a  fortnight’s  buffeting  in  a  North  Atlantic  freighter. 
Could  she  ever  eat  a  cutlet  or  pick  a  piece  of  crack¬ 
ling  again?  If  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  kill 
that  we  may  live,  we  might  as  well  be  consistent 
about  it  all.  “  Pity  for  a  horse  o’erdriven,”  as 
Tennyson  puts  it,  is  the  more  reasonable  side  of  the 
movement.  To  flog  a  horse  with  a  heavy  load  up  a 
steep  hill  is  stupid  brutality. 

‘  Chu  Chin  Chow  ’  is  at  last  coming  off  the  stage. 
The  world  of  the  theatre  is  getting  bankrupt.  Though 
this  may  partly  be  due  to  the  weather,  which  encour¬ 
ages  “  groups  under  the  dreaming  trees  ”  instead  of 
the  hot  air  of  a  confined  space,  and  to  the  general  lack 
of  money,  theatre  managers  themselves  are  largely  to 
blame.  Having  lived  prosperously  on  twaddle  during 
the  war,  they  are  reluctant  to  take  up  plays  of  serious 
interest.  They  must  put  on  something  to  suit  a 
favourite  who  has  a  backer,  and  pay  him  or  her  absurd 
salaries  without  reflecting  whether  they  are  really 
earned. 
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THE  SOLIDARITY  OF  LABOUR. 

THE  “  Solidarity  of  Labour”  has  been  one  of  the 
hardest  worked  catch-words  in  the  present  dis¬ 
pute,  and  since  the  great  coup  manqu6  of  “  Black 
Friday  ”  it  has  been  spoken  with  a  bitterness  and  a 
heart-burning  which  may  at  least  have  the  merit  of 
attaching  some  definite  meaning  to  an  expression  which 
formerly  owed  much  of  its  power  to  a  high-sounding 
and  unanalysed  vagueness.  It  may  nevertheless  be 
useful  to  explore  a  little  farther  the  validity  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  term.  On  the  face  of  it  the  possibility  of  a 
solidarity  of  labour  seems  natural  enough.  That  good 
work  honestly  done  is  a  firm  foundation  of  fellowship 
has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  mediaeval  craft- 
guilds,  for  example,  and  by  the  professions  and  the 
societies  derived  from  them  at  the  present  day.  Though 
such  a  foundation  is  solid,  we  may  still  doubt  whether 
it  is  sufficiently  broad  to  be  the  standing-ground  of  a 
national,  let  alone  an  international  fellowship.  Yet 
even  so,  we  should  hesitate  to  brand  as  a  wild  visionary 
the  idealist  who  gave  it  a  place  in  his  dreams. 

But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  fellowship  that  the  modern 
trade  unionist  contemplates  when  he  speaks  of  the 
solidarity  of  labour.  The  Labour  Movement  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  some  idealists  under  its  banner,  but,  as 
a  whole,  it  is  frankly  and  emphatically  materialistic.  A 
society  with  any  pretensions  to  comprehensiveness 
which  is  bound  together  and  which  determines  its  com¬ 
mon  purpose  by  purely  economic  motives  cannot  hope 
to  maintain  itself.  This  may  sound  strange  doctrine  to 
the  trade  unionist,  but  it  is  no  new  discovery  to  the 
world  at  large ;  more  than  two  millenia  have  passed 
since  it  was  observed  that  friendship  based  on  utility  is 
fruitful  in  accusations. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  the  solidarity  of  labour  is 
world-wide.  It  recognises  neither  national  nor  racial 
boundaries,  for  are  not  these  capitalist  devices  for  the 
exploitation  and  oppression  of  the  workers?  Such  a 
claim  is  not  easy  to  substantiate,  and  the  most  palpable 
form  that  it  takes  in  this  country  is  the  unpatriotic 
attitude  taken  up  by  socialism.  This  must  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  meaning  that  the  British  working-man  is 
disloyal— the  part  he  played  in  the  Great  War  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  disprove  that — but  his  loyalty  is  maintained  in 
spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  the  teaching  of  his  so- 
called  leaders.  Here  again  a  reference  to  Greek  politi¬ 
cal  philosophy  may  be  permitted.  When  Plato  pro¬ 
posed  to  broaden  the  basis  of  national  fellowship  by  the 
abolition  of  the  family,  Aristotle  justly  remarked  that 
the  result  would  be  but  a  watery  friendship.  Could  so 
mild  an  epithet  as  “  watery  ”  be  applied  to  the  poison¬ 
ous  brand  of  pacifism  which  the  Socialist  offers  instead 
of  the  patriotism  which  he  seeks  to  abolish? 

The  hollowness  of  pretensions  to  international 
solidarity  is  at  once  evident  in  countries  where  organ¬ 
ised  labour  is  in  a  position  to  enforce  its  claims  against 
what  it  considers  to  be  an  inferior  race.  In  South 
Africa,  for  instance,  it  is  the  Labour  party  which  most 
strenuously  opposes  concessions  to  native  workers,  and 
in  Australia  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Labour  party 
to  Japanese  labour  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  same 
attitude. 

A  cynic  once  defined  democracy  as  being  essentially 
the  assertion  of  privilege,  and  though  the  definition 
may  be  too  hard  on  democracy  in  general,  it  does  not 
exceed  the  truth  when  applied  to  trade  union  socialism. 
It  is  when  privilege  is  seen  to  be  asserted  against  the 
whole  community,  as  at  present,  that  the  position  be¬ 
comes  impossible,  and  the  disillusionment  of  the  be¬ 
liever  in  the  solidarity  of  labour  begins. 

If  the  trade  unions  are  breaking  up,  what  honest 
worker  can  say  that  he  regrets  the  disappearance  of 
their  tyranny  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  Labour,  as 
a  whole,  is  frankly  materialistic  in  its  views,  and  full  of 
self-seeking?  The  time  has  come  when  the  excep¬ 
tional  claims  to  virtue  of  the  trade  unions  can  no  longer 
delude  the  public.  If  aristocracy  led  to  a  system  of 
jobs,  democracy  leads  to  still  more,  with  a  nauseating 
pretence  that  all  of  them  are  necessary'.  More  than 
the  Whigs  of  old,  the  democrats  of  to-day  cry  in  their 
hearts,  Blessed  are  the  place-makers. 
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AMERICA  AND  INTERNATIONALISM. 

OL.  HARVEY  is  to  sit,  if  wanted,  on  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council.  Mr.  Harding’s  qualified  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Allied  invitation  to  share  in  the  inter¬ 
national  deliberations  has  waked  to  new  life  the  fac¬ 
tions  of  both  political  parties.  Irreconcilables  such  as 
Mr.  Borah  probably  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the 
President’s  chosen  representative  is  hardly  the  man  to 
continue  the  work  of  his  one-time  friend  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson.  As  to  the  Democrats  who  were  constant  to 
Mr.  Wilson  in  his  uncompromising  insistence  upon  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  they  were  less  than  human  did  they  not  take 
joy  in  taunting  the  Republicans  with  having  suffered 
a  change  of  heart  towards  the  League  of  Nations  now 
that  they  have  won  to  power  by  a  policy  of  opposition. 
It  is  improbable  that  the  invitation  was  publicly  given 
without  a  quiet  preliminary  approach  to  ascertain  how 
it  was  likely  to  be  received,  and  it  is  equally  improba¬ 
ble  that  Mr.  Harding  acted  without  having  opened  his 
heart  to  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  in  the  Senate,  and 
possibly  in  the  House.  Mr.  Lodge  was  reported  as 
confined  to  the  house  with  a  cold,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  obtained  from  him  to  accompany  the  news  that 
the  invitation  was  accepted — doubtless  a  diplomatic 
cold.  If  the  Democratic  leaders  were  consulted,  they 
have  not  as  yet  betrayed  the  fact.  Some  of  them  are 
likely  to  be  stiffer  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Harding’s  new 
move  than  any  but  the  small  group  of  Republican  irre¬ 
concilables,  for  the  Democrats  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
faction,  as  being  in  a  hopeless  minority.  It  is  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  President  can  meet  the  expense  of  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  Allies’  Councils  out  of  funds  in  hand. 

It  seems  a  wild  guess,  perhaps,  but  the  administra¬ 
tion  may  welcome  this  new  foreign  complication  as 
taking  the  mind  of  the  country  for  a  while  off  the  many 
embarrassing  domestic  questions  that  the  Republicans 
have  been  facing,  and  must  eventually  face  again.  At 
all  ordinary  times  most  Americans,  whatever  their  de¬ 
gree  of  intelligence  or  education,  are  far  more  interested 
in  even  minor  domestic  matters  than  in  concerns  be¬ 
yond  the  Atlantic.  If  there  were  no  German-Ameri- 
cans,  and  no  Irish-Americans,  Europe  would  play  a 
small  part  in  the  politics  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  the  question  of  foreign 
policy  is  one  that  affects  every  hyphenated  American, 
and  stirs  the  interest  of  all  other  Americans  who  have 
vision  to  see  beyond  the  native  boundary.  There  are 
signs  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  had  some 
understanding  with  Mr.  Harding  as  to  delaying  action 
upon  the  Knox  joint  resolution  to  declare  peace  with 
Germany,  for  it  is  announced  that  the  House  will  be 
in  no  hurry  to  take  up  this  resolution,  sent  to  it  some 
days  since  from  the  Senate.  The  passage  of  such  a 
resolution,  which  does  not  require  the  President’s  as¬ 
sent,  might  be  embarrassing  to  the  administration  in 
its  dealings  with  the  Allies,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  postponement  of  action  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  been  determined  upon  without  some 
prompting  from  the  White  House. 

Whatever  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  to¬ 
wards  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  result  of  the 
election  in  November  last  certainly  seems  to  justify  the 
Republicans  in  assuming  that  their  mandate  is  to  keep 
the  country  out  of  the  League,  there  is  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  reducing  armament. 
There  is  no  general  wish  to  run  a  naval  race  with  Great 
Britain,  or  for  that  matter  with  anybody  else,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  insist  upon  a  disarma¬ 
ment  conference,  but  for  the  wish  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  for  delay  in  that  action.  In  all  probability  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  new  invitation  from  the  Allies  will 
prove  vastly  popular  if  it  leads  to  a  discussion  of  dis¬ 
armament.  Even  many  high  officers  in  the  United 
States  Navy  are  opposed  to  the  plan  for  the  creation  of 
the  greatest  navy  in  the  world.  Business  men  are  of 
the  same  mind.  The  exporters,  which  means  the 
great  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  exporting  houses, 
are  eager  for  such  an  international  understanding  as 
shall  leave  no  excuse  for  the  creation  of  an  over-whelm- 
ingly  strong  American  navy,  for  they  know  that  the 
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United  States  armed  to  the  teeth  will  be  regarded  as  a 
menace  by  the  Latin  American  powers,  great  and  small, 
and  manulacturers  and  exporters  are  anxious  to  main¬ 
tain  such  relations  with  Latin  America  as  shall  pro¬ 
mote  exchanges  of  goods.  Besides,  business  must  help 
t  >  pay  the  taxes  that  maintain  the  Navy,  and  build  it  up 
to  greatness. 

Latin  America  is  almost  a  unit  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  United  States  realizes  that  Latin 
America  under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the  League  will 
be  less  than  ever  a  friend  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Latin  American  solidarity  may  involve  concerted  and 
annoying  criticism  of  policies  to  which  the  Unted  States 
is  committed. 

Thus  the  participation,  even  unofficially,  of  the 
United  States  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Allies  has  far- 
reaching  significance  upon  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Furthermore,  the  conscience  of  the  nation  is  a  bit 
tender  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  reparations  in  France 
and  Belgium.  However  cautious  Americans  may  be 
as  to  “  entangling  alliances,”  they  have  a  sense  that 
a  policy  of  selfish  isolation  cannot  be  justified.  On  the 
whole,  the  qualified  acceptance  of  the  invitation  from 
the  Allies  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  possibly 
the  most  important,  step  that  the  Harding  administra¬ 
tion  has  yet  taken. 

MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 

PROFESSORS  of  music  frequently  complain  that 
in  this  country  their  art  is  despised  by  the  man 
ot  average  education.  Professor  Jaques-Dalcrose* 
echoes  that  complaint.  Music,  says  he,  “  is  held  in 
very  light  repute  not  only  by  our  educational  authori¬ 
ties,  but  even  by  painters,  sculptors  and  men  of 
letters.”  it  is  true.  But  the  explanation  of  this  un¬ 
warrantable  attitude  does  not,  as  the  Professor  appears 
to  imagine,  lie  entirely  in  the  ordinary  man’s  “  abysmal 
ignorance  of  the  art,”  for  the  ordinary  man  is  ignorant 
of  astronomy,  of  metaphysics,  and  of  what  used  to 
be  called  the  higher  criticism,  yet  he  despises  none  of 
these  things.  Yet  his  smiling  indulgence  towards,  or 
open  contempt  for,  music  does  to  a  large  extent  arise 
from  ignorance,  but  it  is  an  ignorance  of  which  he  is 
unaware.  He  “  likes  ”  certain  types  of  music:  that 
is,  melodies  provide  him  with  pleasure,  and  even 
harmony,  if  it  be  sufficiently  luscious  and  enervating, 
successfully  makes  its  sensuous  appeal  :  and,  “  liking  ” 
fifth-rate  music,  he  imagines  that  he  understands  all 
music.  Now,  when  the  ordinary,  self-complacent  man 
believes  he  understands  a  thing,  he  immediately 
despises  it.  Relativity,  conic  sections  and  organic 
chemistry  fill  him  with  a  deep  respect,  for  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  his  ignorance  of  these  subjects;  but  music, 
which  he  understands  (can  he  not  whistle  Sullivan, 
Puccini,  and  even  Wagner’s  Pilgrims’  Chorus?),  he 
despises  and  condescendingly  patronises.  But  this  is 
only  half  the  story ;  music  is  treated  lightly  for  other 
reasons  as  well — because  of  the  common  type  of  in¬ 
tellect  of  many  of  its  self-confessed  devotees,  because 
it  is  vulgarised  by  many  glibly  “  clever  ”  composers, 
and  because  of  the  methods  of  tuition  adopted  by  those 
very  professors  whose  voices  are  so  frequently  heard  in 
complaint. 

Most  musical  amateurs  and  professionals,  both  here 
and  in  France,  have  not  been  instructed  in  the  art  of 
music;  instead,  they  have  been  taught  to  play  the 
piano.  Years  are  spent  in  acquiring  as  much  digital 
dexterity  as  possible,  in  mastering  a  limited  number 
of  “  pieces,”  and  in  memorizing  half-a-dozen  excerpts 
from  the  classics.  That  is  to  say,  music  is  taught  as  a 
social  asset ;  women  regard  it  as  an  additional  lure  for 
the  capture  of  a  husband,  as  something  that  will 
heighten  the  attraction  of  sex.  To  Dr.  Pollitt,  t  the  most 
extraordinary  fact  about  musical  education  is  that 
“  until  recently  we  have  never  applied  to  it  the  methods 
which  have  been  used  with  success  in  teaching  litera¬ 


*  Rhythm,  Music  and  Education.  By  Emile-Jaques-Dalcoze. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  15s.  net. 

t  The  Enjoyment  of  Music.  By  Arthur  W.  Pollitt.  Methuen. 
5s.  net. 


ture.  ”  He  is  right.  Conceive  into  what  a  parlous 
condition  literature  would  have  sunk  if,  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  it  had  been  taught  to  students  on  the 
principles — or,  at  least  with  the  lack  of  all  principle — 
that  have  guided  the  instruction  of  music.  Imagine 
professors  of  literature  spending  years  in  compelling 
their  pupils  to  acquire  all  the  technicalities  of  elocution, 
and  to  memorise  a  few  passages  of  poetry  and  prose, 
without  troubling  to  develop  and  foster  their  taste, 
without  disclosing  to  them  the  special  beauties  of  the 
sonnet,  the  grandeur  of  the  epic,  the  swift,  penetrating 
ecstacy  of  the  lyric,  and  without  indicating  that  in 
literature  is  embodied  the  soul  of  man  with  his  dreams 
and  visions  of  the  eternal. 

But  during  the  last  couple  of  decades,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  there  have  been  signs 
of  a  revolt  against  the  general  conception  of  music  as 
a  mere  accomplishment,  as  a  frothy  art  meant  to 
decorate  the  gay  moments  and  the  solemn  ceremonials 
of  life.  This  revolt  underlay  the  criticism  of  Arthur 
Johnstone  and  J.  F.  Runciman ;  it  invigorates  all  that 
Mr.  Ernest  Newman  writes  on  music;  and  it  finds 
expression  in  the  work  of  many  professors  not  widely 
known  to  the  public.  Professor  Jaques-Dalcroze  has  a 
far-reaching  reputation,  and  though  one  may  regret 
that  so  fine  an  intellect  has  specialised  on  what  Sir 
Henry  Hadow  terms  “  rhythmic  beauty,”  yet  all  his 
great  influence  has  been  cast  on  the  side  of  those  who 
affirm  that'  there  is  the  closest  intimacy  between  music 
and  life,  and  that  the  mastery  of  a  musical  instrument 
is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  a  key  that  unlocks 
the  vast  treasure-house  of  musical  composition.  Music 
lessons,  he  declares,  “  will  never  be  really  satisfactory 
until  they  result  inevitably  in  giving  the  child  a  genuine 
taste  .  .  .  for  listening  to  good  music.”  But  it  is 
strange  that,  with  the  advance  in  general  education,  it 
should  be  necessary  to  insist  on  so  obvious  a  truth. 
Again  :  “  There  is  something  profoundly  ludicrous  in 
the  fact  that  ....  a  child  is  taught  exclusively  to 
play  and  sing,  never  to  hear  or  listen.” 

Dr.  Pollitt,  in  his  admirable  book,  also  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  listening  to  music.  We  regret  that  he, 
having  had  the  courage  to  mention  mechanical  music 
and  to  admit  that  the  “  player-pianoforte  ”  has  the 
great  advantage  of  making  the  literature  of  music 
available  to  everybody,  has  not  dealt  with  this  subject 
in  detail  and  shown  in  what  manner  the  intelligent, 
musically  unskilled  man  may  make  his  own  the  best 
music  of  the  last  three  centuries.  He  has  a  chapter 
entitled  ‘  On  Listening,’  but  that  little  might  very 
well  have  been  given  to  the  entire  book.  The  greater 
part  of  his  volume  is  technical,  but  he  writes  with  such 
clarity  and  discrimination  that  readers  with  only  a 
slight  musical  knowledge  will  be  able  to  follow  him 
in  his  exposition  of  the  relationship  between  melody 
and  harmony,  the  Suite,  the  Rondo,  the  Sonata,  the 
Symphony,  and  so  on.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
write  on  music  intelligibly  without  assuming  the  pos¬ 
session  of  some  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
reader;  for,  as  Dr.  Pollitt  points  out,  music  is  a 
language — he  might  have  added  that  it  is  a  foreign 
language-  and  as  such  requires  steady  and  persistent 
study.  Comprehension  of  music  “  can  only  be  the 
result  of  hard  thinking — of  concentration — and  of 
developed  memory  and  powers  of  listening.” 

Wide-spread  ignorance  of  music  will  continue  until 
it  is  generally  recognised  that  what  the  untrained 
listener  hears  is  only  a  tenth  part  of  what  is  heard  by 
the  cultivated  ear.  Only  the  tone-deaf  fail  to  take 
pleasure  from  melody,  and  to  the  vast  majority  of 
people  all  music  is  nothing  save  melody ;  they  have  no 
consciousness  of  the  architecture  of  any  of  the  classical 
forms,  no  comprehension  of  melodic  evolution,  rhythmic 
development,  harmonic  subtlety,  tone-colour,  counter¬ 
point,  phrasing,  and  the  hundred  and  one  devices  by 
means  of  which  beauty  and  variety  are  given  to  ordered 
sound.  The  charm  that  separates  the  man  of  musical 
culture  from  him  who  idiotically  boasts  that  he  “  knows 
what  he  likes  ”  and  is  content  to  like  the  wrong  thing, 
can  never  be  bridged. 

It  is  often  urged  on  behalf  of  educated  men  who  are 
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unable  to  perceive  the  full  beauty  of  a  Beethoven 
Symphony  that  life  is  too  short  to  acquire  a  “  work¬ 
ing  ”  knowledge  of  all  the  arts.  Such  a  plea  as 
regards  music  is  absurd.  Three  months’  study  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  art  is  enough  to  enable  an  in¬ 
telligent  man  to  begin  to  understand.  But  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  truly  musical  man  works  hardest 
when  he  is  listening  :  it  is  when  at  a  concert  that  his 
ear  is  most  alert  and  his  intellect  most  rapidly  function¬ 
ing.  To  enjoy  the  best  music  one  must  not  submit  to 
it;  if  it  is  to  yield  its  utmost,  one  must  remember, 
connect  up  one  theme  with  another,  compare,  build  up, 
and  listen  not  only  with  the  heart,  but  also  with  the 
intellect. 

THE  NAMELESS  EXHIBITION. 

T  the  Grosvenor  Galleries  in  New  Bond  Street 
is  a  novel  show  of  pictures,  though  the  idea  of  it, 
for  the  confusion  of  incompetent  critics  and 
amateurs,  was  suggested  several  years  ago.  The 
novelty  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  works  are  shown 
in  the  first  instance  without  any  signature. 

In  one  respect,  and  in  one  only,  the  Nameless  Exhi¬ 
bition  is  a  failure.  A  great  deal  of  curiosity  has 
been  aroused,  a  really  interesting  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures  has  been  got  together,  and  in  many  directions 
good  results  will  follow.  But,  as  we  foresaw,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  preserve  all  the  advantages  which 
the  organisers  appeared  to  expect  from  the- anonymity 
of  the  artists.  Three-quarters  of  the  pictures  shout 
their  authorship  at  the  spectator.  For  the  person  who 
could  in  no  circumstances  tell  a  David  Murray  from  a 
David  Muirhead,  the  charm  of  mystery  may,  of  course, 
still  be  potent;  but  the  artist,  the  critic,  or  the  intelli¬ 
gent  amateur  will  find  himself  on  familiar  ground.  With 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  we  cannot  forget  our  accumu¬ 
lated  impressions  of  former  years,  nor  are  we  likely  to 
adopt  new  and  incongruous  attitudes,  when  faced  with 
works  which  are  so  obviously  by  Mr.  Sickert,  Professor 
Tonks,  Mr.  Steer,  or  Mr.  Henry  Lamb.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  great  unknown  taient  brought  to 
light.  Mr.  Stanley  Spencer  and  Mr.  Guevara  we  have 
seen  and  admired  before.  The  painters  whom  we  as¬ 
sociate  with  the  Independent  Gallery  have  no  fresh  re¬ 
cruits.  At  their  head,  Mr.  Duncan  Grant  can  be 
singled  out  in  several  works  as  the  superior  artist  we 
have  always  thought  him  to  be — creating  his  still-life 
delicately,  with  the  enviable  felicity  of  the  born  painter; 
intensifying  the  nervous  energy  of  his  line  in  his  figure 
composition;  differing  always,  through  some  uncom¬ 
monly  subtle  reaction  to  the  spell  of  form  and  colour 
(particularly  colour)  in  nature,  from  the  hard  egoistic 
intellectualisation  of  much  modern  art.  We  are  not  so 
sure  of  Mrs.  Bell’s  identity.  When  Mr.  Grant  is  not 
at  his  highest  level,  she  is  so  very  like  him;  and  Mr. 
Baynes  is  so  apt  a  disciple  of  this  school  that,  since  he 
has  improved  his  technique,  he  runs  some  risk  of  being 
confused,  sometimes  with  Mr.  Grant,  sometimes  with 
Mr.  Fry.  Mr.  Fry’s  own  contributions  testify  to  his 
many-sided  enthusiasm,  but,  in  his  large  landscape, 
the  enthusiasm  is  directed  more  towards  scholarly  ex¬ 
periment  than  to  the  embodiment  of  any  great  emo¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Seabrooke  exhibits  one  of  his  best  land¬ 
scapes  and  a  sound  still-life.  Mr.  Adeney  is  develop¬ 
ing  his  resources  more  and  more  fully.  Among 
younger  men  of  different  tendencies,  Mr.  Carline 
shows  a  marked  advance;  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Spencer,  not 
unaffected  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Neville  Lewis,  strug¬ 
gles  for  a  more  painter-like  quality.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  pictures  which  are  difficult  to  place  are  the 
ones  we  are  least  interested  in.  Out  of  a  dozen  capable 
persons  who  paint  what  they  see  without  any  personal 
interpretation,  one  may  easily  be  confused  with  another; 
we  do  not  care  to  distinguish  between  them.  Our  in¬ 
quisitiveness  was  indeed  aroused  by  the  ‘  Victorian 
Portrait  ’;  and — momentarily — by  another  picture  of  a 
shiny  deliquescent  lady  with  a  powder-puff.  This  last 
work  recalls  the  style  affected  by  Mr.  Barribal,  whose 
productions  are  made  familiar  to  us,  against  our  in¬ 
clination,  on  half  the  hoardings  of  London.  It  is  im¬ 
probable  that  Mr.  Charles  Sims,  who  has  chosen  the 
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Academic  section  of  the  exhibition  with  great  discre¬ 
tion,  has  been  quite  so  catholic  in  his  sympathies  as  to 
include  this  popular  artist;  but  we  must  wait  for  the 
16th  of  June  for  our  suspicion  to  be  dissipated.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  easy  to  conform  to  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Burlington  Magazine — that  we 
should  not  spend  too  much  time  in  guessing,  but  should 
give  ourselves  to  the  appreciation  of  the  pictures  them¬ 
selves. 

We  forget  in  what  year  the  ‘  Strolling  Players  ’  was 
first  exhibited.  Our  impression  of  it  at  that  time  is 
not  so  easily  forgotten,  and  has  since  been  renewed  by 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  a  private  collection.  On 
its  reappearance  in  a  public  gallery,  side  by  side  with 
heterogeneous  work  by  young  and  old  painters,  two 
convictions  are  forced  upon  us.  The  first  is  that  about 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  such  pictures  as 
this  ranked  with  the  early  Orpens  and  Johns,  and  when 
Mr.  Sickert  and  Mr.  Steer  together  confronted  a  too 
indifferent  world,  the  New  English  Art  Club  must  have 
been  a  greater  power  than  we  were  aware  of.  Further 
evidence  of  that  power  may  be  found  in  the  admirable 
portrait  of  Mr.  Steer  (No.  32).  The  unimportant  little 
old  picture  by  Mr.  John  in  the  same  room  is  hardly  a 
fair  example.  The  second  conviction  is  that  the 
'  Strolling  Players  ’  may  fairly  be  described  as  a  mas¬ 
terpiece.  “  Amas  d’dpith^tes,  mauvaises  louanges.” 
As  one  of  the  culminating  points  of  an  important 
phase  of  English  art  history,  this  picture  should  be¬ 
come  national  property,  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
Chantrey  Bequest  would  be  better  employed  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  secure  it  than  in  vexing  themselves  with  the  legal 
difficulties  which  have  occurred  to  hinder  the  purchase 
of  Sir  William  Orpen’s  photographic  ‘  Chef.’  The 
‘  Strolling  Players  ’  should  appeal  to  them  because  it 
is  thoroughly  English,  though  French  Impressionist 
principles  in  the  study  of  light,  and  some  further  in¬ 
fluences  from  Degas,  have  been  sanely  absorbed.  It 
has  an  English  sentiment — if  we  may  be  forgiven  for 
alluding  to  that  unfashionable  quality  in  a  picture. 
The  complexity  and  fusion  of  colour  which  replace  the 
classic  austerity  of  French  design  are  characteristic¬ 
ally  English  too;  yet  the  design  is  adequately  main¬ 
tained.  After  the  recent  outbreak  of  painting  which 
has  aimed  at  reducing  our  landscape  to  a  Provenqal 
formula  (as  if  our  poets  were  to  use  the  language  of 
Mistral),  the  wholesome  genuineness  of  this  national 
feeling  is  as  refreshing  as  Rowlandson. 

The  portrait  group  of  ‘  The  Anrep  Family,’  in  spite 
of  its  astonishing  power  of  characterization  and 
draughtsmanship,  is  not  completely  successful.  It  is 
marred  by  unpleasant  colour,  and  by  a  want  of  tonal 
connection  between  the  various  parts.  ‘  Christ  Carry¬ 
ing  the  Cross,’  is  a  vision,  intensely  and  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  felt  and  rendered,  and  full  of  partial  beauties.  We 
should  not  be  unfavourably  affected  by  the  abnormality 
of  the  conception,  if  there  were  a  more  logical  control 
of  the  dramatic  motive,  and  a  more  consistent  plastic 
feeling  in  the  design.  As  it  is,  we  have  a  disquieting 
impression.  There  are  odd  vacuities  and  confused  pas¬ 
sages  in  this  picture  which  an  artist  like  Blake  would 
never  have  tolerated.  The  portrait  of  Miss  Iris  Tree, 
too,  for  all  its  great  and  obvious  merit,  is  really  too 
restless  and  undisciplined. 

Among  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  “Name¬ 
less  ”  venture,  there  should  be  some  stirring  of  slug¬ 
gish  sesthetic  consciousness  among  the  persons  who 
are  decoyed  into  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  by  their 
gambling  instincts  :  they  come,  and  stay,  and  discuss, 
and  may  be  led  on  to  an  interest  in  art  which  is  only 
indirectly  connected  with  their  original  motives. 
Another  possibility  is  that  the  juxtaposition  of  many 
different  kinds  of  painting  may  tend  to  diminish  the 
narrow  exclusiveness  of  artistic  coteries.  When  we 
see  the  pictures  collected  pell-mell  like  this,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  such  a  gulf  between  the  best  of  different 
schools  as  some  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing. 
We  miss  one  ardent  group  of  modernists.  Some 
further  guessing  may  be  indulged  in,  by  those  to  whom 
this  sport  appeals,  as  to  whether  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis 
and  his  friends  have  held  aloof,  or  were  not  invited. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

OUR  PRIVILEGED  CLASSES. 


SIR, — It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  we  began  to 
hear  with  increasing  insistence  and  frequency,  among 
those  of  the  population  who  now  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent  compose  the  Labour  Party  and  the  membership  of 
the  Trade  Unions,  a  cry  which  in  short  was,  “  Down 
with  privilege  ”  !  This  cry  meant  that  its  originators 
objected  to  the  existence  in  the  body  politic  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  class  which  had  acquired  in  some  way, 
or  had  inherited,  certain  rights  or  privileges,  giving 
them  power  to  do,  or  to  possess,  certain  things  which 
appeared  to  inure  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
those  who  enjoyed  them.  Many  of  these  privileges 
were  trifling  survivals  of  an  older  order,  and  many 
more  depended  upon  the  ownership  of  some  form  of 
property  or  vested  interest,  and  affected  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  general  population.  Such  property 
or  vested  interests  generally  had  foundations  in  the 
good  fortune  or  business  astuteness  of  some  individual 
one  or  more  generations  back,  and  obviously  such 
benefits  could  not  be  prevented  from  reaching  pos¬ 
terity,  unless  the  State  were  prepared  to  destroy  the 
substructure  of  organized  society  and  deny  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  hold,  that  is  to  own  property,  real 
or  personal,  accumulated  by  his  own  exertions,  and  to 
dispose  of  it  to  his  heirs,  or  in  other  ways  as  he  saw 
fit,  after,  be  it  noted,  the  State  had  taken  a  very  large 
proportion  in  the  form  of  tax.  Our  Communists  not¬ 
withstanding,  to  take  away  this  right  to  accumulate 
and  own  property  would  destroy  any  state,  in  a  very 
short  time,  first  having  reduced  it  to  the  intellectual 
level  of  an  oyster  bed.  But  the  privileges  which  go 
with  the  possession  of  accumulations  of  capital,  that  is, 
any  form  of  negotiable  property,  do  not  furnish  oppor¬ 
tunities  merely  for  the  enjoyment  of  personal  luxury. 
Many  of  these  supposititious  “  privileges  ’’  are  really 
duties  and  responsibilities!,  often  very  heavy,  and  those 
who  have  had  them  have  in  most  cases  had  sufficient 
mental  balance  to  make  good  use  of  what  fate  or  their 
own  exertions  had  brought  them. 

At  present  who  form  the  privileged  classes  and  what 
elements  in  the  population  receive  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  and  consideration  from  the  State?  Let  us  see. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  puts  the 
trade  unions  above  the  law.  These  organisations  are 
not  responsible  for  their  corporate  acts,  and  they  may 
commit  safely  deeds  which  would  bring  other  organi¬ 
sations  or  individuals  before  the  bar  of  Justice  for 
several  sort  of  indictable  offences.  The  sacrosanct 
trade  unions  cannot  be  sued  for  damages,  no  matter 
how  malicious  and  arbitrary  their  actions  may  be.  If 
this  is  not  privilege  of  a  very  malign  form,  what 
would  be?  By  all  means,  “  Down  with  privilege”  ! 
In  general  the  manual  workers  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
unemployment  insurance  and  doles,  sick  benefits,  free 
education,  the  restriction  of  rent  to  a  preposterously 
uneconomic  figure  and  to  the  ruin  of  many  small¬ 
holders  of  house  property,  until  recently  a  bread,  sub¬ 
sidy  equally  unsound  economically,  cheap  railway 
travelling  on  workmen’s  tickets,  when  the  ordinary 
taxpayer  was  paying  50  to  60  per  cent,  increase,  and  in 
many  cases  a  certain  proportion  of  the  food  required 
for  the  children  attending  the  free  schools.  All  these 
benefits  are  enjoyed  by  enormous  numbers  of  people 
who  pay  practically  nothing  towards  the  taxes  neces¬ 
sary  to  supply  them,  and  the  money  is  handed  out  by 
a  Government  generous  with  what  does  not  belong  to 
it,  after  these  huge  sums  have  been  abstracted  from 
6  per  cent,  of  the  population  who  pay  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  taxes,  and  who  get  practically  no  share  of 
these  benefits.  If  such  things  do  not  constitute  privi¬ 
lege,  again  what  does?  By  all  means,  “  Down  with 
privilege  ”  !  Let  the  millions  who  are  getting  a  great 
deal  for  nothing  be  made  to  understand  that  they  are 
the  privileged  classes,  and  that  unless  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  in  fair  proportion  the  same  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  financial  inconveniences  under  which  the 
rest  of  the  population  struggles,  and  to  come  out  of  the 
Fool’s  Parardise  where  they  have  been  lulled  to  an 


agreeable  dolce  fay  niente  by  the  supine  opportunism 
of  the  politicians,  always  proceeding  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  the  country  which  is  also  theiy  coun¬ 
try  will  be  exsanguinated,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
doles,  subsidized  industries  and  such  sops  to  Cerberus, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  there  will  be  no  real 
money  with  which  to  make  it  possible  to  indulge  in 
such  fantastic  substitutes  for  work.  By  all  means 
down  with  those  privileges  which  are  fatally  sapping 
the  material  resources  of  the  country,  and  corroding 
the  moral  fibre  and  the  independence  of  the  recipients 
of  such  illusory  benefits.  qq-^ 


THE  IRISH  AND  THE  ENGLISH. 

SIR, _ /E,  Mr.  George  Russell,  is  complaining  in  the 

Press  that  the  English  have  always  treated  the  Irish 
like  slaves.  But,  surely,  in  all  ages,  slaves  have  been 
made  to  work,  and  no  one — not  even  Mr.  Ford,  the 
o-reat  maker  of  motor-cars — has  ever  been  able  to  make 
an  Irishman  work. 

The  only  thing"  which  the  Irish  have  done  consistently 
well  throughout  their  history  is  murder;  murder  is  the 
national  pastime  of  the  Irish  :  what  cricket  is  to  the 
English,  what  bull-fighting  is  to1  the  Spaniards,  murder 
is  to  the  Irish.  And  why  Mr.  Russell  should  imagine, 
as  he  evidently  does,  that  when  Ireland  has  a  republic, 
the  Irish  will  cease  murdering,  passes  my  comprehen¬ 
sion.  A  man-eater  does  not  cease  to  be  a  tiger  be¬ 
cause  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed. 

A  slight  satisfaction  to  us  poor*Britons  is  that,  as  a 
rule,  an  Irishman  prefers  to  murder  another  Irishman. 

Once,  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  I  saw  three  men  mur¬ 
dered;  all  the  victims  and  all  the  assassins  were  Irish, 
and  the  jury  which  eventually  tried  them  was  packed 
with  Irishmen  in  order  that  the  defendants  might  be 
acquitted. 

I  suppose  if  civilized  human  beings,  with  some  small 
sense  of  justice,  had  sat  upon  that  jury  and  had.  de¬ 
creed  death,  then  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests 
would  have  celebrated  the  apotheosis  of  these  wretches, 
just  as  Archbishop  Mannix  and  other  political  agitators 
beatified  the  miscreants  who  have  recently  been  hanged 
in  Dublin. 

I 

THE  NEW  GENTRY  AND  IRELAND. 

SIR, — A  small  but  by  no  means  insignificant  section 
of  English  opinion  still  persists  in  fanning  the.  flames  of 
discord  between  English  and  Irishmen.  It  is  difficult 
to  discern  the  motives  of  these  hard-favoured  mischief 
mongers  at  the  very  moment  when  counsels  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  goodwill  are  distinctly  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt.  Is  it  merely  resentment  over  Ireland  s 
disappearance  as  the  centre  of  attraction  on  the  West¬ 
minster  football  ground?  Is  it  disappointment  over 
the  latest  crimes  results?  Or  is  it  the  realisation  of 
their  own  conspicuous  lack  of  the  sporting  spirit? 

This  new  gentry  might  observe  a  little  more  reti¬ 
cence,  a  little  more  modesty.  They  have  mistaken 
their  oroper  station.  They  certainly  are  not  the  leaders 
of  sportsmen— the  prevalent  type  of  Englishman.  I  hey 
never  think,  neither  do  they  know  what  others  are 
thinking.  They  only  know  very  definitely  what  others 

ought  to  think.  ,  ,  ,  ,. 

Twenty  years  ago  public  opinion  would  have  deal 

summarily  and  effectively  with  these  swaggering  mis¬ 
chief-makers.  Gentlemen  .were  at  the  head  of.  affairs 
then.  In  Ireland  more  particularly  methods  might  be 
rough  and  ready,  but  underlying  all  was  undoubtedly 
a  soirit  of  fair  play  that  made  for  and  fostered  mutual 
understanding,  mutual  respect  However  keen  might 
be  political  rivalries  and  acerbities,,  personal  relations 
were  charming  and  delightful.  A.  George  yn 
was  quite  at  home  in  Ireland.  His  fine  and  ^generous 
sympathies  found  a  ready  echo  in  Irishmen  s  hear  s, 
waked  many  a  responsive  chord.  Autres  temps  autres 
maters  !  Noblesse  oblige  is  not  the  device  of  the 
modern  company  promoter  who  has  taken  the  fine  o 
British  firm  of  Ireland  in  hand  under  the  elegant:  style 
and  title  of  “  Mireland  ”  (not  mine  this  word  .)  Irish¬ 
men  would  like  to  know  if  this  latest  d, scrim, na- 
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tion  ”  of  a  representative  organ  of  English  opinion  is 
a  true  measure  of  solvency  of  thought,  a  true  gauge 
of  the  English  gentleman’s  resources  in  taste  and  man¬ 
ners.  I  personally  do  not  believe  it.  This  organ’s 
loudly  proclaimed  contempt  for  the  Irishman  has  at 
least  the  virtue  of  being  consistent — and  “  true  to 
type.”  It  is  very  revealing.  In  such  bankruptcy  and 
lack  of  grace  confession  is  good  for  the  soul.  Per¬ 
haps  spiritual  pride  starving  on  negative  thought  needs 
it  more  than  others. 

But  meanwhile  the  Wyndhams  and  Leckys  are  tossed 
aside.  Windbags  and  lacqueys  now  teach  us  how  to 
play  the  game. 

VALENTINE  J.  O’HARA. 

THE  BOY  IN  INDUSTRY. 

SIR, — Your  correspondent  in  the  issue  of  May  14th 
directs  at  an  opportune  moment  attention  to  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  the  attitude  of  trade  unions  in 
regard  to  young  persons,  whether  skilled  or  semi¬ 
skilled.  At  a  recent  conference  of  Juvenile  Employ¬ 
ment  Officers  held  at  Birmingham,  it  was  contended 
that  the  fixing  of  a  standard  wage,  according  to  age, 
instead  of  ability,  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  a  serious  handicap  to  the  cause  of  continued 
education.  54,000  lads  are  out  of  work,  but  many  are 
debarred  from  accepting  employment  to  which  their 
ability  is  suited,  because  of  the  demoralising  dole  and 
the  granting  of  wages  regardless  of  the  applicants’ 
wrorth.  In  such  trades  as  dressmaking,  tailoring,  and 
millinery,  employers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  encourage 
the  entry  of  young  persons,  owing  to  the  obligation  of 
the  employer  to  pay  an  uneconomic  wage;  and  further, 
it  is  questionable  to  regard  age  rather  than  qualifica¬ 
tion  as  a  basis  for  wage,  since  a  boy  or  girl  remaining 
at  school  beyond  14  has  little  chance  of  securing  occu¬ 
pation  with  those  younger,  owing  to  the  higher  scale  of 
wages  which  he  or  she  would  be  entitled  to  receive.  The 
builders  and  plumbers  are  still  undecided  as  to  their 
apprenticeship  schemes.  One  education  authority  is 
urging  the  Board  of  Education,  supported  by  the  local 
Employment-  Committee,  to  undertake  the  placing  of 
children,  which,  after  all,  is  more  an  educational  pro¬ 
blem,  instead  of  through  our  understaffed,  expensive, 
and  sometimes  none  too  well  informed  Juvenile  Ex¬ 
changes.  In  the  illuminating  report  on  Employment 
Exchanges,  in  consequence  of  a  Government  Com¬ 
mittee,  unfortunately  the  question  of  the  adolescent  was 
not  reviewed.  Danger  in  delay  lies  in  the  fact  that  an 
alternative  scheme  may  be  formulated,  whereby 
juveniles  between  14  and  16  will  be  left  to  Education 
Committees  to  deal  with,  and  those  over  16,  would 
come  under  the  Exchange.  As  the  scheme  for  con¬ 
tinued  education  fixes  18  as  the  age  for  supervision, 
and  as  employers,  though  it  is  rejected  in  some  indus¬ 
trial  areas,  are  none  too  well  disposed  towards  employ¬ 
ing  lads  under  this  age,  one  object  of  the  Education 
Act  will  thereby  be  defeated.  In  these  days  of  tem¬ 
porary  trade  depression,  employers  may  even  be  willing 
to  take  those  not  exempt  from  the  Act,  if  they  are 
cheaper  than  those  who  are  exempt;  but  one  should  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  there  are  two  sides  of  the  Day 
Continuation  School  and  its  effect  on  employment. 
Hitherto,  one  side  of  the  case  through  the  Press  and 
on  public  bodies  has  been  given  an  hearing.  A 
scheme  costing  much  has  a  right  before  expansion  to 
receive  observations  from  others  who  are  interested 
parties,  but  are  not  officials  or  early  Victorian  mem¬ 
bers  of  local  authorities.  Young  people  might  for  the 
time  being  employ  their  time  at  a  class,  if  they  get  un¬ 
employment  donations. 

D.  HALLIDAY  MACARTNEY. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

SIR, — As  one  who  has  been  in  journalism  for  thirty 
years  or  so,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
Mr.  Pemberton’s  letter  in  your  last  issue.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  the  School  is  not  run  for  profit,  and 
that  the  Director  is  sacrificing  himself  for  the  public 
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good.  Anyone  who  will  face  losses  for  that  end  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  But  1  should  be  more  gratified, 
if  I  knew  what  exactly  Mr.  Pemberton’s  methods  and 
ideals  were.  He  speaks  of  “  such  technique  as  can  be 
taught  by  experience,”  but  later  mentions  “  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  technique  ”  which  appears  to  be  “  purely 
practical,”  and  is  differentiated  from  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity  Course  for  Journalists  which  is  ‘‘largely  educa¬ 
tional.”  Is  not  the  teaching  of  technique  educational? 
*'  Personality  and  a  sense  of  news  ”  are  put  forward 
as  the  main  things.  I  should  have  thought  that  ‘‘per¬ 
sonality  ”  meant  good  writing  in  the  sense  of  an  escape 
from  the  worn  journalese  which  infects  nine-tenths  of 
the  press.  What  again  is  a  “  sense  of  news  ”  without 
a  sense  of  decency,  a  sense  of  fairness,  a  sense  of  truth  ? 
Mr.  Pemberton  adapts  Bacon,  dismissing  his  maxim 
that  writing  maketh  “  an  exact  man.”  Writing  for 
him  “  maketh  a  writing  man.”  The  scribe  of  to-day 
flourishes  under  newspaper  proprietors  whom  for  my 
part  I  must  decline  to  consider  as  the  best  leaders  in 
English  journalism.  Papers  lucky  in  murders,  divorces, 
and  loud  but  careless  invective  may  show  a  fine  sense 
of  news;  but  they  show  also  a  pretty  poor  sense  of 
fairness,  and  no  traces  of  idealism.  If  a  young  man  is 
to  gain  success  by  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  sort  of 
stuff  the  popular  press  wants  and  neglecting  his  educa¬ 
tion,  he  will  have  lost  a  good  deal  by  the  time  he  is 
able  to  produce  the  stuff.  Also  he  will  have  succeeded 
in  still  further  degrading  the  English  language,  or 
what  is  left  of  it.  He  can  educate  himself,  if  he  wants 
to,  by  studying  the  best  models,  or  the  worst  for  that 
matter.  He  will  do  either  well  enough  by  himself,  if 
he  is  really  keen. 

There  is  much  to  be  learnt  in  any  office  from  studying 
proof-sheets,  particularly  those  in  which  you  have  been 
corrected  by  an  experienced  man.  At  present  a  host  of 
people  are  trying  to  write  who  have  no  gifts  for  writ¬ 
ing  at  all.  It  is  pleasing  to  gather  that  this  class  is 
sent  away  by  Mr.  Pemberton,  and  that  his  School 
stoutly  refuses  to  admit  that  many  young  men  make 
by  their  pens  surprising  successes.  I  have  an  uneasy 
feeling,  however,  that  he  means  exactly  the  opposite, 
and  would  contend  that  many  young  men  can  do  very 
well  with  their  pens.  This,  however,  would  be  accus¬ 
ing  a  Director  of  a  School  of  clumsiness  in  the  craft 
of  which  he  is  an  admired  model.  I  dismiss  the 
thought  as  due  to  my  own  stupidity,  and  welcome  a 
counterblast  to  the  flattering  tales  of  rapid  advance  in 
income  which  are  associated  with  the  great  Mr. 
Pelman. 

OLD  PEN. 

DISHONEST  REVIEWING. 

SIR, — The  Saturday  Review  and  other  periodicals, 
in  denouncing  the  corruption  of  present-day  reviewing, 
have  overlooked  one  flagrant  abuse  which  is  much  more 
subversive  of  literary  morals  than  the  obvious  vice 
of  log-rolling  prevalent  among  friendly  mediocrities,  and 
much  more  likely  to  delude  the  public  and  do  general 
harm  than  sheep-like  but  uninspired  repetition  of  flatter¬ 
ing  phrases.  The  following  is  a  typical  instance  of  a 
formidable  new  development.  The  public  is  not  aware 
that  Messrs.  Dash  &  Co.,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
Weekly  Blast,  are  also  Bunkum  Brothers,  the  well- 
known  book  publishers,  and  as  The  Piffle  Publishing  Co. 
own  the  Daily  Squirt,  and  have  also'  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  Flirt’s  smart  weekly  Pictures  and  Fashion,  and 
perhaps  other  newspaper  ramifications,  all  without  any 
apparent  association  or  common  ownership.  Bunkum’s 
new  books  are  announced  in  the  Squirt’s  confidential 
paragraphs  and  repeatedly  puffed  by  the  eminent  literary 
gossipers  of  the  several  weeklies  according  to  their 
calibre  and  supposed  class  of  readers,  the  one  varying 
the  other’s  trumpeting  of  “  the  greatest  first  novel  of 
the  age,”  or  Jay’s  wonderful  new  social  studies  about 
to  appear,  or  Ramrod’s  sensational  political  revelations, 
of  which  advance  samples  are  given  by  courtesy  of  Bun¬ 
kum,  whose  enterprise  is  greatly  admired.  When  the 
books  appear,  they  are  promptly  “reviewed”  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  peculiar  styles  of  the  various  papers,  fol- 
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lowed  by  bold  advertisements  in  the  same  sort  of  papers 
—and  elsewhere— quoting  the  eulogistic  phrases  of  the 
shop  “  reviewers.”  The  reading  public  is  gulled,  or  the 
whole  business  of  reviewing  and  of  the  follow-up  adver¬ 
tisement,  quoting  assumedly  disinterested  and  indepen¬ 
dent  opinion,  is  brought  into  contempt.  A  highbrow 
amateur  recently  waxed  very  indignant  at  the  dishonesty 
of  the  publishers’  foreword  or  announcements  on  their 
book-jackets,  which,  however  fulsome,  deceive  no  one, 
because  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more  than 
partizan  statements. 

This  hidden  hand  business  of  publicity  is  more  decep¬ 
tive  and  fraudulent  than  all  the  evils  the  Corrupt  Prac¬ 
tices  Act  and  the  Registration  of  Trade  Names  Act 
(which  does  not  touch  the  financial  magnate  trading  as 
half-a-dozen  limited  liability  companies)  were  intended 
to  check.  Its  social  and  financial  dangers  are  obvious. 
But  confining  oneself  to  book  boosting,  its  influence  is 
not  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  a  false  sense  of  values 
regarding  Bunkum’s  books,  but  affects  literature  gener¬ 
ally,  and  independent  publishing  houses  and  authors  in 
particular.  If  either  incur  the  enmity  of  Bunkum  &  Co. 
by  a  business  dispute,  or  by  refusing  their  terms,  or  in 
any  other  of  a  score  possible  ways,  the  allied  press  may 
institute  a  boycott,  a  policy  of  studied  neglect  of  the 
offenders,  if  nothing  worse,  while  Bunkums,  with  overt 
or  covert  use  of  their  press  resources,  are  able  to  bribe 
or  intimidate  the  authors  they  wish  to  secure  from 
other  publishers.  This  new  menace  to  honest  review¬ 
ing  and  to  open  free  trade  in  literature  is  serious  com¬ 
pared  with  such  apparent  favouritism  and  irresponsi¬ 
bility  as  your  contributors  have  castigated.  A  lengthy 
eulogy  of  the  poems  of  Z  on  the  same  page  as  a  column 
of  notes  by  the  same  Z,  and  the  frequent  references  to 
the  clever  novels  of  “  Miss  Smith,”  who  is  the  wife  of 
one  literary  editor,  and  the  colleague  of  another,  and 
other  similar  abuses  of  authority  in  small  places  are  too 
common  and  puerile  to  deceive  a  sophisticated,  if 
ignorant,  public. 

HYPOCANTOR. 

SOME  NEW  LONDON  STATUARY. 

SIR, — We  now  learn  from  Mr.  Knott,  a  gentleman 
who  “  pursues  art  ”  (whatever  that  odd  phrase  of  his 
may  mean),  that  Mr.  Cole’s  statuary  on  the  new 
Council  building  (or  the  statuary  of  “Cole”  as  Mr. 
Knott  playfully  epitomises  him)  “  illustrates  the 
Council’s  work.”  Mr.  Knott  also  mentions  two 
journals  in  which  expert  views  on  this  statuary  have 
been  published.  This  does  not  bring  us  much  nearer 
to  anything  of  value.  One  would  like  to  hear  what 
Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  or  some  other  disinterested  gentle¬ 
man  of  known  cultured  commonsense  thinks  of  it.  So 
far  as  I  can  gather,  the  general  opinion  of  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  fairly  well  summarized  in  the  remark  of  a  lady 
who,  contemplating  it  with  a  critical  air,  concluded  it 
to  be  an  effect  of  an  air-raid  !  But,  “  Cole  ”  means 
it  as  “  an  illustration  of  the  Council’s  work.”  Per¬ 
haps  “  Cole  ”  is  a  humorist,  and  there  is  more  in  it 
than  meets  the  eye. 

H.  MACKINNON. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  CLOCK. 

SIR, — So  many  members  of  Parliament  read  the 
Saturday  Review  that  I  can  think  of  no  quicker  way 
of  effectively  ventilating  what  is  really  becoming  a 
sort  of  domestic  scandal  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
than  by  a  letter  to  yourself,  as  I  know  it  will  be  read 
by  the  right  people. 

The  dial  of  the  clock  in  the  Victoria  Tower  has  now 
become  so  dirty  for  want  of  cleaning  that  on  the  south 
and  south-east  sides  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the 
time  by  it.  Only  at  night,  when  it  is  illuminated,  does 
it  do  its  duty. 

It  must  be  now  ten  years  since  the  dials  were 
cleaned ;  and  in  a  memory  of  more  than  four  decades 
I  cannot  recall  their  having  previously  been  in  such  a 
shocking  condition  as  their  present  one.  Surely  a 
question  in  Parliament  is  called  for? 

A  LONDONER. 


REVIEWS 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH. 


An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Modern  English.  By 
Ernest  Weekley.  Murray.  £2  2s.  net. 

I  <0  HAKESPEARE  one  gets  acquainted  with  with¬ 
in)  out  knowing  how.  It  is  part  of  an  Englishman^ 
constitution.  One  is  intimate  with  him  by  instinct.” 
Such  is  the  conclusion  of  a  gay  character  in  ‘  Mansfield 
Park,’  and  similar  views  seem  to  be  taken  by  a  good 
many  people  concerning  the  English  language.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  to  find  a  journalist  who  has  any  real  know¬ 
ledge  of  English.  The  better  sort,  perhaps,  are  too 
cautious  to  venture  on  long  words  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  like  the  vivid  writer  who,  describing  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  a  cemetery  during  the  war,  explained  that 
the  corpses  were  “  unhouseled.”  But  generally  the 
more  fluent  have  a  sadly  restricted  vocabulary;  they 
confine  themselves  to  outworn  phrases  which  have  lost 
most  of  their  meaning;  when  they  use  old  words,  they 
get  them  wrong*;  and  they  invent  new  monstrosities,  or 
sink  into  vague  slang,  because  they  have  no  idea  of 
the  existing  resources  of  the  English  language.  A  two 
years’  course  for  journalists  has,  we  believe,  been 
started  at  London  University,  and  we  hope  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  teachers  deal  with  the  length  of  a  sentence  and 
other  refinements  of  style,  they  will  suggest  that  would- 
be  writers  of  English  might  learn  something  about  the 
meaning  of  words.  An  examination  paper  might  be 
set  on  the  contents  of  such  a  Dictionary  as  this,  of 
Prof.  Weekley’s.  It  would  not  be  a  dull  examination; 
indeed,  it  might  be  quite  an  amusing  one,  for  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  has  a  sense  of  humour,  and  has  not  disdained 
the  aid  of  it  to  lure  readers  into  knowledge.  Also  he 
is  up-to-date,  including  such  words  as  “  stunt,”  which 
are  popular  to-day.  He  is  able,  we  think,  rightly,^  to 
be  more  definite  than  the  ‘  New  English  Dictionary,  in 
connecting  the  word  with  the  German  Stunde.  It 
is,  in  fact,  German- American,  like  “  pretzel,”  and 
other  words  which  puzzle  readers  of  O.  Henry.  But 
we  think  that  the  German  “  Stunde,”  “  lesson,”  does 
not  help  much  without  further  explanation.  We  take 
the  transference  of  the  sense  to  be  ‘  Stunde, 

“  hour  ”;  then  particular  work  done  in  an  hour;  then 
any  particular  piece  of  work  or  achievement,  the  popu¬ 
lar  meaning  being  influenced,  as  is  suggested,  by  the 
use  of  “  stump  ”  earlier  in  a  similar  sense.  “  Stunt  ” 
is  probably,  as  the  Professor  says,  late  nineteenth 
century,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  R.  H.  Thornton’s 
careful  ‘  American  Glossary.’ 

Information  throughout  is  more  accessible  for  being 
given  in  a  brief  form;  but  this  represents  no  idle  dog¬ 
matism,  since  Prof.  Weekley  is  an  old  hand  at  English, 
witness  his  delightful  books  on  ‘  Surnames  ’  and  The 
Romance  of  Words.’  Few  people  since  Trench  wrote 
his  well-known  books  have  dealt  with  the  Romance  of 
Words;  yet  it  crops  up  everywhere  in  the  most  unsus¬ 
pected  places.  The  innocent  “  arrowroot  ”  of  the  in¬ 
valid  goes  back  to  the  use  by  Indians. of  a  similar  plant 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  in  which  arrows  were 
dipped.  The  miserable  little  servant-girl  who  is  the 
Marchioness  in  ‘  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  put  orange- 
peel  into  water,  and  made  believe  it  was  wine.  She 
was  adding  “  zest  ”  to  it,  for  “  zest  ”  is.  originally  a 
piece  of  peel.  Not  all  the  romances  of  philology,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  believed  at  sight.  Skeat  calls  ha-ha, 
a  sunk  fence,  a  duplicated  interjection,  as  if  the  fence 
laughed  at  the  man’s  surprise  when  he  met  it.  .  This 
bursting  of  a  fence  into  speech  is  ridiculous,  as  is  the 
cognate  view  that  the  man  who  meets  the  fence  says, 
“  Ha  !  ha  !  ”  If  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  any¬ 
thing,  it  would  be  something  stronger  than  that.  It 
may  be  from  the  old  French  hunting-cry  hahai,  to  rally 
the  dogs,  but  the  connection  with  a  sunk  fence  does  not 
seem'  very  convincing.  We  have  long  thought  that  the 
word  is  somehow  cognate  with  several  others  for 
“  hedge,”  and  here  it  is  set  down  as  “  a  playful  ela¬ 
boration  ”  of  that  sort.  There  are  not  many  deliberate 
jokes  fossilised  in  words,  but  “tandem,”  Latin  adjec¬ 
tive  of  time,  “  at  length,”  is  one  of  them.  Latin  and 
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Greek  derivations  can  now  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  Prof.  Weekley  is  wise  in  including  a  good 
store  of  them.  “  Rosary  ”  still  remains  very  obscure, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  a  pious  legend  of  the 
rose-bush  being  applied  to  a  book  of  devotion.  It  is 
possible  that  the  rose-tree,  like  the  rosemary,  was 
credited  with  special  powers  of  strengthening  the 
memory  like  those  now  attributed  to  Mr.  Pelman’s 
course.  Prof.  Weeklev’ s  quotation  is  considerably 
earlier  than  any  in  the  ‘  New  English  dictionary.’  To 
this,  “  the  noblest  monument  ever  reared  to  a  lan¬ 
guage,”  he  pays  a  just  tribute,  while  recognising  that 
since  its  inception  nearly  forty  years  since,  and 
“  largely  as  a  result  of  its  inspiration,”  much  good 
etymological  work  has  been  done,  and  information  has 
increased.  The  trouble  is  that  work  of  this  kind  does 
not  appear  in  popular  publications,  and  journalists  and 
writers  of  books,  even  books  of  reference,  go  on  gaily 
repeating  old  guesses  long  since  corrected.  “  Bloody,” 
which  has  been  introduced  to  polite  readers  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  and  lady  novelists,  is  not  a  reduction  of 
“  By  our  Lady  !  ”  as  the  Press  continues  to  affirm.  It 
is  simply  an  intensive  of  the  same  type  as  44  thunder¬ 
ing,”  “  ripping,”  and  other  violent  words.  Here  it 
is  traced  back  to  1606,  some  way  earlier  than  the 
4  N.E.D.’  has  found  it.  As  Mesopotamia  is  explained, 
the  Dardanelles,  of  which  recently  we  saw  a  wild  de¬ 
rivation,  might  have  been  explained  as  ultimately  record¬ 
ing  the  name  of  a  mythical  founder  of  Troy.  “Syringa” 
is  not  defined.  To  botanists,  it  is  the  lilac,  not  the 
‘‘mock-orange”  which  it  commonly  indicates.  A  “dema¬ 
gogue,”  as  we  have  explained  to  some  indignant  demo¬ 
crats,  is  in  meaning  only  a  “  leader  of  the  people.”  In 
English  it  is  said  to  own  its  disparaging  sense  to 
4  Eikon  Basilike.’  But  it  was  Aristophanes,  of  course, 
who  first  showed  up  in  Greek  the  bluster  and  greedi¬ 
ness  of  “  Demos  ”  in  the  days  of  Cleon. 

Prof.  Weekley  has  paid  welcome  attention  to  the 
words  of  modern  science,  and  the  war-words  of  yester¬ 
day.  We  do  not  hear  44  Strafe  ”  now,  or  44  camou¬ 
flage,”  which  was  grossly  over-used  for  a  time,  and 
probably  most  of  these  adaptations  will  disappear,  like 
those  of  the  Boer  War,  unless  they  are  felt  to  be  speci¬ 
ally  useful.  That  claim  may  be  made  for  44  umpty  ” 
and  44  umpteen,”  of  which  44  Army  slang  to  disguise 
number  of  division,  etc.,”  is  hardly  an  adequate  ex¬ 
planation.  An  indefinite  or  unknown  amount  is  indi¬ 
cated.  Thus  the  Financier  of  May  6  declares  that 
44  the  umpteenth  ultimatum  has  been  handed  to  Ger¬ 
many.”  The  44  gramophone  ”  and  44  phonograph  ” 
were  originally,  we  believe,  varying  forms  of  the  same 
invention,  when  it  was  at  its  beginning.  The  current 
use  of  the  44  movies  ”  is,  says  the  Professor,  44  curi¬ 
ously  like  that  of  the  Tudor  motions  for  a  puppet- 
play  ”;  but  we  think  that  in  this  country  the  “  pic¬ 
tures  ”  are  superseding  other  terms.  Among  words 
of  recent  coinage  we  notice  44  Pickwickian  ”  in  the 
sense  of  abuse  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  for  which 
a  reference  is  given,  but  no  explanation;  44  Podsnap- 
pery,”  which  probably  recalls  the  manners  of  that 
44  harbitrary  gent,”  John  Forster:  44  Demi-monde,” 
due  to  Dumas  fils;  and  “  spoof.”  which  was  invented 
by  the  comedian,  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts.  We  do  not 
know  that  any  prime  minister  has  done  as  much 
for  the  language,  though  Mr.  Llovd  George  is 
the  cause  of  the  word  44  limehouse,”  which  is  a  44  re¬ 
ference  to  a  speech  made  at  Limehouse  in  his  less  wise 
days.”  Such  a  word  is  obvious  in  meaning.  What 
the  ordinarv  man  has  to  learn  is  that  generally  the 
easiest  explanation  in  philology  is  the  wrong  one,  and 
that  some  derivations,  though  certain,  are  too  odd  to 
be  believed.  44  Curiouser  and  curiouser,”  he  mav  well 
cry  with  Alice,  when  he  learns  that  the  “  story  ”  of  a 
house  comes  from  44  historv  ”  in  the  same  sense  as 
Gray’s  44  storied  urn,”  and  that  a  muscle  is  a  little 
mouse  in  derivation,  being  once  in  its  movement  con¬ 
sidered  like  one  !  English  is  further  confused  bv  the 
existence  of  two  or  more  words  exactly  similar  in  form, 
but  different  in  meaning,  such  as  the  “  soil  ”  which 
mpans  ground,  and  the  “  soil  ”  which  means  dirt. 
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Thus  when  the  King  says  in  4  2  Henry  IV.,’  iv,  4  : — 
44  For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 

With  me  into  the  earth,” 

the  statement  looks  like  a  poor  jest,  which  it  is  not. 

Straight  ”  and  44  strait  ”  have  been  mixed  up,  owing 
to  Biblical  usage.  Even  so  well-known  a  book  as  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  has  led  to  misunder¬ 
standings.  Everybody  who  cares  for  English  should 
use  a  dictionary,  and  we  should  like  to  see  this  one  of 
Prof.  Weekley’s  added  to  the  resources  of  every  school 
library. 

NEW  CHINA  AND  OLD  JAPAN. 

China,  Japan  and  Korea.  By  J.  O.  P.  Bland.  Heine- 
mann.  21s.  net. 

Japanese  Impressions.  By  Paul  Louis  Couchoud. 
John  Lane.  7s.  6d.  net. 

N  these  two  books  we  have  Mr.  Bland  writing  on 
the  new  China  and  finding  it  very  bad,  and  Mr.  Cou¬ 
choud  writing  on  the  old  Japan  and  finding  it  very 
good.  It  was  a  French  writer  of  the  present  day, 
Mr.  Hovelaque,  who  reminded  us,  only  a  year  ago,  of 
all  that  the  old  Chinese  civilization  and  constitution 
had  done  for  that  country,  giving  it  during  long  ages  a 
national  happiness,  stability,  and  harmony  unexcelled 
elsewhere.  That  constitution  has  now  for  eight  years 
been  succeeded  by  a  Republican  one,  with  almost  uni¬ 
versal  consequences  of  misery,  corruption  and  chaos. 
Mr.  Bland  justly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  this  catas¬ 
trophic  peripateia  was  largely  the  work  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  sentimentalists  and  their  44  organs 
of  opinion,”  from  the  Spectator  down  to  the 

Christian  Science  Monitor  (of  Boston,  Mass).  These 
radiant  optimists  saw  in  Young  China  all  the 
virtues  that  others  had  not  long  before  seen  in 
young  Turkey,  and  that  yet  others  saw  four 
years  back  in  M.  Kerensky  and  Young  Russia,  and 
see  to-day  in  Mr.  de  Valera  and  Young  Ireland  and 
Mr.  Gandhi  and  Young  India.  The  imaginative  quality 
is  apt  in  these  democratic  days  to  see  visions  and 
dream  dreams  of  this  sort  when  it  is  not  balanced  by 
knowledge  and  commonsense.  And  lo,  of  the  countries 
we  have  named,  Russia  is  in  ruins,  Turkey  is  rent, 
beaten  and  poverty-stricken,  India  is  only  being  saved 
from  disaster  by  the  Sahib,  and  Ireland  during  the 
past  five  years  has  been  showing  herself  the  most  de- 
giaded  land  in  Europe.  Mr.  Bland  also  has  his 
optimism,  but  it  happens  to  be  sane.  He  sees  clearly 
enough  that,  in  China,  as  elsewhere  and  in  other  times, 
the  unprofitable  and  excitable  scum  who  carry  out 
Revolutions  44  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be.”  The 
old  Dragon  Flags  do  not  fly  at  present  in  the  Chinese 
cities,  but  they  are  there,  just  as  they  were  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  towns  and  villages  of  France  between  1914  and 
rqi8,  hidden,  folded  away,  but  readv  to  be  hung  forth 
when  the  Emperor  is  restored  to  his  throne,  and  the 
political  profiteers  who  made  and  cling  to  revolution  are 
sent  packing.  We  only  give  Mr.  Bland’s  conclusions. 
For  his  evidence  we  refer  our  readers  to  his  book.  Few 
men  write  more  authoritatively  on  China,  and  this  is 
the  best  of  his  volumes  on  that  country  and  her  affairs. 
He  writes  with  passion,  but  he  also  writes  with 
prudence. 

M.  Couchoud’s  picture  of  Japan  is  a  very  different 
work.  Much  of  it  is  a  prose  poem.  He  sees  the  people 
of  the  eastern  maritime  empire  with  the  eye  of  a  bard 
on  the  look-out  for  beautv.  The  Japan  he  describes  is 
that  delicious  land  in  which  the  banks  and  shops  close 
on  the  dav  of  the  first  snow-fall,  so  that  the  workers, 
on  their  high  clogs,  mav  climb  the  hills  and  admire  the 
miracle  of  the  winter.  The  people  he  pictures  are  those 
who,  when  the  plum-trees  break  into  blossom,  gather 
round  them  44  in  a  fever  of  admiration  which  has  the 
elements  of  a  personal  piety.”  He  was  in  Japan  at 
the  time  of  the  war  with  Russia,  and,  as  a  good 
Frenchman,  he  naturallv  felt  a  little  sad  over  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  his  own  countrv’s  allv:  but  even  here  he  glows 
over  the  patriotism  of  his  neighbours,  the  dumb,  deet> 
soirit  of  sacrifice  which  possessed  them,  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  wisdom  which  postponed  all  rejoicing  until  the 
war  was  over  and  the  victory  won.  He  gives  us  a 
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learned  and  charming  chapter  on  the  Japanese  lyric 
epigrams,  those  little  poems  of  seventeen  syllables  into 
which  so  much  can  be  compressed  by  a  master  of  the 
ait — a  Basho,  or  a  Saikaku.  Here  is  one  by  a  writer 
of  two  hundred  years  ago,  Y  okoi  Y  ayu  : — 

“  A  mountain  temple  .  .  . 

The  bell,  at  daybreak, 

Scatters  afar  the  crows.” 

And  here  another  by  an  unnamed  poet: — 

“  Blind  with  memories, 

I  mounted  to  the  ruins  : 

And  all  was  eglantines  in  flower.” 

Each  of  these  tiny  poems  must,  as  Anatole  France  says 
in  the  characteristic  Introduction  which  he  contributes 
to  his  countryman’s  pages,  emanate  from  a  definite 
emotion.  M.  Couchoud  gives  us  about  thirty,  and  they 
suffer  from  being  crowded,  as  pictures  suffer  from  lack 
of  margin  in  a  crowded  gallery.  Read  and  reflected 
upon  separately,  and  at  sufficient  intervals,  they  are 
often  things  of  beauty — and  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
write  as  they  appear  !  There  are  no  illustrations  in  M. 
Couchoud’s  book,  but  none  is  wanted,  for  each  page 
is  a  picture  in  Mrs.  Frances  Rumsey’s  admirable  trans¬ 
lation,  while  the  ironical  touches  in  the  Introduction 
are  “  a  separate  ecstacy.”  Mr.  Bland’s  book,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  generously  be-photographed. 

MARITIME  LAW  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

International  Waterways.  By  Paul  Morgan  Ogilvie. 
Macmillan.  22s.  net. 

FREE  passage  along  the  great  waterways  of  the 
world  has  always  been  and  is  still  one  of  the  first 
requisites  for  the  existence  of  international  commerce. 
The  author  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  study  has 
little  difficulty  in  showing  how  maritime  enterprise 
gradually  developed  from  the  first  timid  efforts  of 
coastwise  navigators  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to 
the  fleets  of  to-day  linking  together  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  No  doubt  some  readers  will  wish  that  Mr. 
Ogilvie’s  historical  studies  had  been  co-ordinated  with 
present-day  views  of  ancient  history,  and  that  some  of 
his  dates  had  been  removed  from  the  notes  to  take 
their  place  in  the  text,  as  in  the  example  of  the  Rhodian 
Sea  Laws.  But  though  his  details  leave  something  to 
be  desired,  the  main  growth  of  international  maritime 
law  can  be  traced  in  his  napes,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  a 
disadvantage  that  the  kind  of  history  that  passes 
current  in  law-courts  should  be  preserved  as  an 

authority.  .  . 

He  passes  in  review  the  advent  of  the  Phoenician 
mariners ;  the  efforts  of  Egvpt  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  Phoenician  cities ;  the  expansion  of  Greek  trade 
and  the  dominant  position  of  Athens  as  a  maritime 
power  under  Pericles;  Rome’s  contempt  for  maritime 
commerce,  which  gradually  declined  as  the .  necessity 
for  sea-power  was  recognised ;  and  the  partial  eclipse 
of  European  maritime  enterprise  for  several  centuries 
until  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  Crusades  and  the 
discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century  revived  it. 

The  development  of  internal  waterways  under 
Charlemagne  and  the  importance  of  Venice  as  a  mari¬ 
time  power  are  also  dealt  with.  Cominp-  down  to  more 
recent  events,  we  find  that  with  Great  Britain’s 
abandonment  of  sovereignty  over  the  Four  Seas  (1806) 
maritime  freedom  became  established;  all  nations  en- 
ioyed  the  right  to  navigate  or  fish,  or  otherwise  emplov 
the  sea,  without  restraint.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1815)  instituted  the  principle  of  the  universal  naviga¬ 
tion  of  inland  waterways,  but  the  recent  war  has 
shown  the  different  interpretations  that  can  be  given 
to  the  various  clauses.  At  the  Peace  Conference  t  e 
necessity  of  establishing  free  intercourse  by  water  was 
recognised,  the  tentative  provisions  of  the  Treatv  of 
Versailles  and  Saint  Germain-en-Lave  being  sum¬ 
marized  at  the  conclusion  of  Part  IT.  of  this  volume. 

As  changing  political  frontiers  and  the  progress  of 
engineering  science  may  at  anv  time  terminate  the 
isolation  of  a  inland  state  by  affording  access  to  a 
navigable  waterway  communicating.with  the  open  sea. 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation  is  of  dominant 
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interest  to-day.  In  this  survey  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  sought 
especially  to  describe  the  evolution  of  this  principle. 

He  also  reminds  us  that  fluvial  rights  may  be  extended 
into  the  space  directly  above,  and  that  such  inland 
courses  may  serve,  collaterally,  as  routes  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Airways.  Where  air-vessels  of  an  inland  state 
might  be  denied  transit  over  the  land  of  adjacent 
nations,  there  would  be  no  restriction  to  their  following 
the  course  of  the  river,  should  it  have  been  declared 
an  international  waterway. 

The  convention  which  discussed  at  the  Barcelona 
Conference  Communications  and  Transit  introduced  an 
important  innovation,  namely,  the  general  guarantee  of 
the  upholding  of  the  convention  on  the  freedom  of 
international  transit  in  time  of  war  to  the  full  extent 
compatible  with  the  rights  or  duties  of  neutrals  or  bel¬ 
ligerents.  This  declaration  applies  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  rdgime  of  navigable  ways  and  ports  as  well  as 
railroads.  The  proposed  international  law  on  water 
communication  considerably  extends  the  definition  as 
applied  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  introduces  a 
new  principle  in  the  right  of  free  communication 
between  States  by  all  national  waterways,  artificial  as 

well  as  natural.  . 

Of  real  use  to  anyone  obliged  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  legal  status  of  any  particular  waterway  is  a 
list  of  all  the  treaties  and  conventions  which  govern 
navigation  rights.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the 
list  may  be  taken  as  complete,  though  the  author 
includes  a  number  of  references  in  which  essentia 
documents  are  only  given  in  digest.  He  has  added  an 
excellent  idex  and  a  well-chosen  bibliography. 

PIN-PRIGS. 

The  Glass  of  Fashion.  By  “  A  Gentleman  with  a 
Duster.”  Mills  &  Boon.  5s.  net. 

THERE  are  at  least  three  ways  of  setting  about  re¬ 
forming  the  world— all  of  them  ineffective.  One 
way  is  to  introduce  legislation  to  better  it,  another  is  to 
assume  the  mantle  of  Jonah  decrying  the  misdeeds^  of 
Nineveh,  and  a  third  is  to  write  a  book  about  it.  A 
Gentleman  with  a  Duster  ”  has  chosen  the  last,  and 
most  difficult,  method.  For  there  is  this  about  the 
literary  means  of  producing  reformation  which  makes 
it  harder  than  the  others,  that  it  needs  proof.  By  the 
other  means  you  may,  in  the  first  instance,  compel  the 
world  by  law  to  repent,  and,  in  the  second,  sway  it  to 
lepentance  by  the  vehemence  of  your  rhetoric;  but  m 
the  third  neither  edict  nor  eloquence  will  suffice  :  it 
needs  facts.  You  must  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
your  public  that  they  have  need  of  repentance.  You 
must,  in  a  word,  convict  them  of  sin. 

This  “  A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster  ”  fails  to  do.  He 
takes  isolated  and,  we  think,  unrepresentative  instances 
of  decadence  and  folly  in  high  places;  while  his  own  ex¬ 
amples  of  men  and  women  who,  in  his  estimation,  up¬ 
hold  the  best  traditions  of  English  life,  themselves 
destroy  his  theory  of  national  degeneration.  He  has 
not  used  his  mirror  to  reflect  Fashion  en  masse,  but 
rather,  as  a  naughty  schoolboy  might,  to  play  the  sun 
upon  the  faces  of  individuals.  This  will  not  reform 
them.  It  will  simply  encourage  them.  For  those  he 
chooses  to  practise  his  pranks  upon  are  persons  for 
whom  a  place  in  the  sun  is  paramount.  Thev  posi¬ 
tively  revel  in  the  limelight.  Every  age  has  its  freaks; 
but  because  of  that  must  we  condemn  it?  Are  we  to 
judge  a  nation  by  the  standards  of  one  or  two?  Would 
“  A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster  ”  have  the  reputation  of 
this  generation  hang  on  the  behaviour  of  a  Margot 

Asquith?  a 

The  author’s  earlier  book,  ‘  The  Mirrors  of  Down¬ 
ing  Street,’  scored  a  success  mainly  owing  to  two  facts 
of  psychology  :  the  public’s  love  of  a  mystery,  and  their 
still  greater  love  of  a  scandal.  It  intrigued  them  to 
witness  a  peep-show  of  Distinguished  Personages,  and 
it  amused  them  to  play  at  guessing  who  the  smart 
showman  might  be.  But  for  more  than  one  reason 
thev  will  find,  we  fear,  *  The  Glass  of  Fashion  less 
alluring.  Tn  the  first  place,  the  author,  for  all  his  care 
for  concealment,  contrived  to  leave  finger-prints  on  the 
mirrors  he  dusted  in  Whitehall,  and  the  game  is  robbed 
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of  half  its  zest  when  the  writing  upon  the  wall  is  recog¬ 
nised.  Secondly,  the  author  is  out  this  time  after  far 
smaller  game.  Before,  he  tilted  (anonymously)  against 
the  leaders  of  a  nation;  now,  he  has  beaten  his  spear — 
it  was  only  a  toy  one — into  a  pruning-hook,  and  is  in¬ 
tent  upon  nothing  more  attractive  than  clipping  the 
hedges  of  Mayfair  to  suit  the  tastes  of  Tooting.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  things  in  Mayfair  are  really  as  bad  as  he  would 
have  us  believe,  he  would  be  better  advised  to  let  the 
hedges  grow  as  high  as  possible.  Thirdly,  the  author 
descends  from  his  lofty  pedestal  and  mingles  with  the 
crowd  around  its  base.  Having  walked  with  kings  and 
kept  his  virtue,  he  presumably  wishes  to  talk  with 
crowds  for  fear  lest  he  should  lose  the  common  touch 
(we  apologise  to  Mr.  Kipling  for  the  inversion).  On 
one  occasion  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  reply  to  his 
critics.  Surely  it  would  have  been  nobler  to  turn  his 
other  cheek?  The  book  is  altogether  less  arresting; 
a  large  part  of  it  is  nothing  more  exciting  than  a  re¬ 
view  of  Mrs.  Asquith’s  memoirs,  and  Colonel  Reping- 
ton’s  diaries,  about  which  the  world  has  ceased  to 
bother.  There  are  times,  too,  when  we  positively 
tremble  for  the  integrity  of  the  glass,  so  vehemently 
does  the  cleaner  ply  his  trade.  This  rapid  process  of 
polishing  can  only  produce  friction,  heat,  and  dis¬ 
cordant  squeaks,  none  of  which  should  it  be  a  prophet’s 
business  to  provoke. 

Nowadays  a  window-cleaner  cannot  afford  to  be  a 
Puritan.  Polishing  the  windows  of  society  is  too 
delicate  a  job  for  the  prude  :  the  man  must  be  either 
broad-minded,  or  blind.  What  would  be  thought, 
too,  of  a  window-cleaner  who  took  advantage  of  his 
trade  to  publish  his  reminiscences?  It  is  not  so  easy 
as  might  appear  to  be  pious  without  being  vulgar,  or 
indiscreet,  or  disloyal — or  whatever  epithet  you  may 
care  to  apply  to  the  apparent  betrayal  of  confidences 
which  is  so  deprecated  bv  the  author  in  others.  It  is 
more  tedious  than  terrible,  and  reminds  us  of  a  moralis¬ 
ing  old  washerwoman  engaged  upon  washing  other 
people’s  dirty  linen  in  public.  Mr.  Duster  has  a  very 
creditable  dislike  for  those  who  scoff  at  servants,  and 
tells  us  how  he  spent  the  happiest  days  of  his  childhood 
among  people  in  this  station  of  life.  With  all  defer¬ 
ence,  we  suggest  that  he  has  imbibed  some  of  their 
genius  for  back-stair  gossip.  This  kind  of  thing  seems 
nothing  more  ennobling  than  an  injudicious  mixture  of 
priggishness  and  pin-pricks. 

CHURCH  REUNION. 

The  Free  Churches  and  Reunion.  Br.  T.  R.  Glover. 

Cambridge.  Heffer.  2s.  6d.  net. 

HEN  the  Cambridge  Public  Orator  takes  in  hand 
a  reply  to  the  Lambeth  eirenicon,  something 
solid,  scholarly,  and  argumentative  is  expected.  The 
proposals  of  the  Bishops  for  the  recovery  of  a  united 
Christendom  will  be  either  closely  examined  or  broadly 
treated.  It  is  a  disappointment  to  find  that  Dr.  Glover 
can  offer  nothing  more  than  a  random  string  of  popular 
and  conventional  statements,  interspersed  with  very  un- 
conciliatory  recriminations.  The  Bishops’  Jesus  was  a 
clergyman  with  a  clerical  mind.  The  conception  of 
the  Church  which  they  offer  has  lost  England.  Sacra- 
mentalists — but  Dr.  Glover  calls  them  sacramentarians, 
which  a  scholar  ought  to  know  means  Zwinglians — 
make  religion  a  matter  of  magic  and  sentiment.  They 
attribute  to  Christian  ministers  the  powers  of  priests 
and  wonder-workers  in  darkest  Africa;  and  in  fact, 
sacerdotal  ideas  were  brought  into  Christianity  in  early 
days  by  half-converted  pagans.  Against  “  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  some  believers  ”  Nonconformity  declares  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers.  It  and  it  alone  is  the  heir 
of  the  Reformation,  possessing  therefore  a  special  apti¬ 
tude  to  minister  to  an  age  which  is  impatient  of  au¬ 
thority,  of  creed  and  of  miracle. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Glover  pronounces  the  question — “  Since 
the  Bishops  have  come  so  far  to  meet  you,  how  far  will 
you  go  to  meet  them?  ” — to  be  vulgar  and  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  market  and  the  insurance  office.  “  It 
belongs  to  another  region  than  that  of  religion.”  If 
the  Nonconformist  theory  of  Church,  ministry  and 
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sacraments  is  truer  than  the  Anglican,  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  compromise.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  to  Dr.  Glover 
that  Christ  ever  contemplated  a  single  organized 
society.  “  Even  if  he  did  pray  the  prayer  attributed 
to  him  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  ‘  That  they  all  may  be 
one,’  it  is  susceptible  of  other  interpretations.”  Neither 
is  it  certain  that  He — Dr.  Glover  writes  “  he  ” — ever 
spoke  of  a  Church  at  all — “  the  Church  talks  a  great 
deal  more  about  itself  than  he  ever  did.”  This  seems 
to  be  rather  a  hit  at  St.  Paul  and  other  New  Testament 
writers.  To  speak  of  the  setting  apart  of  certain  men 
for  pulpits  as  “  ordination  ”  is,  he  considers,  a  careless 
traditionalism.  Laymen  and  laywomen  are  as  much 
Christ’s  ministers  and  are  as  qualified  to  administer 
sacraments  as  the  “  ordained.” 

Speaking  for  himself  and  others  who  hold  these 
views,  Dr.  Glover  regards  it  as  “  quite  plain  that  any 
ultimate  reunion  is  still  a  long  way  off.”  Any  modus 
vivendi  with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Eastern 
and  Latin  Churches,  or  with  High  Churchmen  at  home, 
he  conceives  to  be  out  of  the  question.  “  Religion  will 
never  be  Catholic  again  in  this  country  or  America,” 
for  “  canons  of  truth  once  recognized  will  not  be  lost 
in  an  age  when  everybody  can  read  and  the  printing 
press  is  fiee.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  regrets  that  the 
younger  generation  finds  Free  Churchism  “  tedious.” 

Dr.  Glover,  rather  unexpectedly,  backs  St.  Athana¬ 
sius,  and  the  diphthong  on  which  all  depended,  though 
insistence  on  it  at  Nicaea  meant  a  hopelessly  divided 
Christendom.  “  Truth  is  not  served  by  decisions 
reached  in  fatigue.”  The  Lambeth  proposals  are 
highly  ambiguous,  especially  as  regards  re-ordination. 
We  fancy  that  Dr.  Glover  is  right  here,  and  that  the 
Episcopate  ought  to  say  definitely  what  it  means.  From 
the  Church  side  the  Dean  of  Wells,  Dr.  Armitage  Rob¬ 
inson,  sharply  criticizes  the  Lambeth  idea  of  every¬ 
body  accepting  episcopacy  without  its  doctrine.  What 
do  the  Bishops  mean  by  offering  themselves  to  submit 
to  any  form*  of  commission  required  by  other  religious 
bodies?  What  commissioning  will  they  ask  the  clergy 
to  accept  from  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  ?  The 
Bishops  of  Chelmsford  and  Lichfield  frankly  say,  or¬ 
dination.  What  will  they  allow  Rome  to  impose  on 
them?  Seemingly  everything,  including  re-baptism 
and  acceptance  of  papal  infallibility.  Rome,  moreover, 
would  be  entitled  to  bring  its  entire  system  into  the  re¬ 
constituted  Catholic  Church,  for  it  already  satisfies  the 
fourfold  Lambeth  requirement  of  adhesion  to  Holy 
Scripture,  the  Gospel  Sacraments,  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  Episcopacy.  Equally  every  sect  which  accepted 
that  requirement  could  otherwise  remain  just  as  at 
present.  It  is  not  explained  how  Latin  ultramontane 
and  Greek  ceremonialist  would  be  brought  to  shake 
down  with  bodies  that  refuse  to  kneel  at  Communion, 
or  to  baptize  children;  or  who  repudiate  as  wicked  and 
superstitious  almost  all  that  they  believe  or  do.  The 
“  vision  ”  of  the  Lambeth  Fathers  is  extraordinarily 
comprehensive,  but  does  not  seem*  to  have  been  thought 
out.  The  fact  is  that  some  of  them  meant  one  thing, 
and  some  another.  The  Appeal  is  creditable  to  the 
Bishops’  amiabilitv,  but  hardly  to  their  willingness  to 
face  the  facts.  They  were  right  to  take  some  bold 
step,  for  the  present  situation  is  a  scandal  to 
Christianity.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  no 
short  cuts  to  unity. 

“  THE  FAIREST  IN  ALL  SYRIA.” 

A  Short  History  of  Antioch.  By  E.  S.  Bouchier. 
Blackwell.  12s.  6d.  net. 

T  is  surely  much  to  Mr.  Bouchier’s  credit  that  from 
the  sober  pages  of  this  scholarly  volume  we  should 
gain  the  impression  of  beholding  a  long  and  brilliant 
pageant.  Antioch,  indeed,  the  fairest  of  Syrian  cities 
according  to  Shakespeare,  has  a  history  of  no  little 
interest  and  variety.  Founded  in  300  b.c.  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  afterwards,  like  the  rest  of  Alexander’s 
heritage,  incorporated  in  the  Roman  Empire,  it  ex¬ 
perienced  three  centuries  of  Saracenic  rule,  and  was 
reorganised  under  the  Crusaders  as  a  Frankish  Princi¬ 
pality.  Yet  through  all  these  changes  of  Government 
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and  the  differing"  types  of  civilisation  accompanying 
them,  the  mass  of  the  population  retained  its  original 
Semitic  character,  in  which  violence  and  sensuality  were 
prominent  features.  As  set-offs  we  must  allow  the 
Antiochenes  a  capacity  for  enthusiasm  which  was  not 
always  ill-directed,  and  a  genuine  passion  for  beauty. 
The  unique  attractiveness  of  their  city  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  is  in  some  measure  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
illustrations  in  this  book,  and  by  descriptions  based 
upon  eyewitness  testimony.  In  Mr.  Bouchier’s 
opinion,  Antioch  with  its  “marble  colonnades  glittering 
like  glass,”  its  pillars  seemingly  of  pure  gold,  and 
“  the  life-giving  waters  of  the  Arontes  passing 
through  the  midst  of  the  streets.  .  .  overhung  on 

either  side  by  plantations  of  fruit-trees,”  may  well  have 
appeared  to  St.  John  a  fitting  model  for  his  picture 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  We  find  the  suggestion  fas¬ 
cinating,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  this:  city 
was  the  scene  of  many  transactions  which  have  left 
their  mark  on  human  history.  Here  Antony  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  flouted  the  majesty  of  Rome  by  a  formal 
marriage  with  Cleopatra.  Here  Germanicus,  the 
Empire’s  hope  and  pride,  perished  mysteriously;  a 
victim,  as  men  said,  to  magic  spells,  which  (so  much  is 
certain)  were  freely  employed  against  him.  Here  the 
Christian  faith  first  received  the  name  which  has  ever 
since  distinguished  it.  Here  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  made  his  undying  protest  against  the  attempt  to 
divert  that  faith  into  an  obscure  side-sect  of  Judaism. 
Here  Titus  set  up  the  bronze  Cherubim  which  had  once 
adorned  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Here  Julian  was 
greeted,  first  by  the  ill-omened  wailing  of  women  for 
Adonis,  and  later  with  the  more  sinister  chant  of  the 
hated  Galileans,  “  Confounded  be  all  they  that 
worship  carved  images.”  Here  John  Chrysostom 
poured  out  that  fervid  eloquence  which,  by  its  amazing 
vigour,  and  yet  more  amazing  tenderness,  can  still 
reach  us  across  the  ages,  and  Libanius  the  pagan  pro¬ 
fessor  deprecated  the  foundation  of  a  Latin  chair,  and 
the  consequent  injury  to  sound,  i.e.,  Greek,  learning. 
And  here  one  of  the  earliest  Chansons  de  Geste,  or  epic 
poems  written  in  mediaeval  French,  had  its  origin. 

Mr.  Bouchier  is  careful  in  supplying  references  to 
the  authorities  on  whom  he  mainly  relies.  Not  the 
least  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  stimulates  a  desire  for 
wider  reading  on  the  subject  than  the  space  at  his 
disposal  allows  him  to  supply.  The  Appendix  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Sydenham  on  the  Mint  of  Antioch  and  the  coins 
produced  in  it  at  different  periods  deserves  special 
mention. 

“  DOCTOR  ”  CORNWALL. 

The  Mind  Healer.  By  Ralph  Durand.  Collins. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HE  author’s  preliminary  note  suggests  that  the 
experiences  of  his  hero  may  perhaps  contain  an 
autobiographical  element.  But  whereas  Mr.  Durand 
describes  himself  as  “  a  convalescent  of  the  Great 
War,”  he  has  transferred  the  action  of  his  story  to 
an  earlier  and  happier  period.  A  bank  clerk  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  comV  le  literary  activity  with  the  daily 
routine,  suddenly  loses  his  memory,  and  is  subjected 
in  consequence  to  undeserved  suspicions  of  malversa¬ 
tion.  Under  both  these  afflictions  he  is  comforted  and 
succoured  by  a  physician  ignorant  of  his  antecedents 
and  by  no  means  convinced  of  his  innocence,  but 
true  to  the  professional  instinct  for  relieving  suffering 
in  any  circumstances.  This  good  Samaritan  takes 
his  patient  on  a  yachting  expedition  to  the  Cornish 
coast,  and  there  under  the  soothing  influences  of  the 
sea — the  “  mind  healer  ”  of  the  title — he  recovers 


mental  and  bodily  health,  and  clears  himself  triumph¬ 
antly  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him.  Further, 
he  obtains  favourable  terms  from  a  publisher,  and  a 
consequently  release  from  uncongenial  drudgery.  His 
fishing  and  sailing  adventures  are  described  with 
much  spirit,  as  likewise  the  doctor’s  various 
manoeuvres  for  outwitting  the  sleuth-hounds  of  justice. 
The  female  characters  are  slightly  but  sympathetically 
drawn. 

UNCONSCIOUS  HUMOUR. 

Carmichel’s  Bust.  By  Marie  Van  Vorst.  Mills  & 
Boon.  8s.  6d.  net. 

“T7LEANOR  TEMPEST  took  New  York  by  storm 
JR  that  season,”  is  the  sentence  with  which  this 
amusing  novel  opens;  “  Why — why — didn’t  you  come 
before?  ”  the  question  with  which  it  ends.  This 
medley  of  magic  and  melodrama  is  none  the  less 
humorous — perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  all  the  more  humor¬ 
ous — because  the  author  proceeds  from  one  riotous  im¬ 
probability  to  another,  all  unconscious  of  its  absurdity. 
The  hero— who  appears  to  be  posing  rather  uncom¬ 
fortably  for  the  “  film  ’’—has  the  misfortune,  through 
some  freakish  mistake  in  the  “transmission  of  souls 
to  acquire  the  “dreadful  past”  of  a  peculiarly  dissolute 
acquaintance,  and  is  duly  convicted  of  a  terrible  crime 
which  any  company  of  intelligent  men,  except  a  judge 
and  jury,  must  have  known  he  did  not  commit.  From 
the  American  prison  in  which,  all  unknown  to  his  fair 
Eleanor,  he  suffers  the  heroic  pangs  of  the  innocent, 
his  escape  is  hardly  less  providential  than  his  commit¬ 
ment  to  it  is  astounding;  he  is  released  by  an  old  col¬ 
lege  chum,  who,  having  spent  twelve  years  in  captivity 
in  an  African  desert,  finds,  on  his  return  to  civilisation, 
a  fitting  scope  for  his  intensified  love  of  freedom  in  the 
position  of  governor  of  the  prison  in  which  the  hero  is 
languishing.  In  the  telling  of  this  melodramatic  tale 
the  vocabulary  of  occultism  is  freely  drawn  upon.  That, 
it  is  true,  is  rather  a  severe  test  of  one’s  sense  of 
humour.  But,  let  it  be  added  by  way  of  further  com¬ 
mendation,  that  the  characters — they  include  an  Eng¬ 
lish  peer  and  a  duchess  in  holiday  mood — are  all  as 
amusingly  unreal  as  the  plot. 

“  MANNERS  MAKYTH  MAN.” 

The  Children’s  Great  Texts  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by 
James  Hastings,  D.D.  Vols.  IV. — VI.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  T.  &  T.  Clark.  7s.  6d.  each  volume. 
HE  first  three  volumes  of  this  work  were  duly  wel¬ 
comed  in  this  journal  in  October  last,  and  there 
only  remains  to  say  of  the  concluding  three  that  they 
maintain  the  high  level  of  the  others.  The  new 
volumes  carry  the  work  from  the  book  of  Jeremiah  to 
the  end  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
Bible  is  now  covered.  The  books  Cannot  be  too 
widelv  known  and  used.  It  is,  of  course,  a  platitude 
that  the  maintenance  of  discipline  is  the  basis  of  every¬ 
thing  in  a  school.  Next,  however,  in  importance  to 
that  we  would  place  such  spiritual  and  ethical  teaching 
as  Dr.  Hastings  has  attractively  embodied  in  these 
little  sermons.  We  have  already  deplored  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Church  Catech;sm  from  so  many  of 
our  schools.  Dr.  Clifford  helped  to  get  rid  of  it..  He 
was  pleased  to  denounce  the  “  slavishness  of  mind 
inculcated  in  the  Duty  to  my  Neighbour;  and  a  number 
of  foolish  parsons  and  ministers  fell  in  with  his  view. 
Already  we  are  seeing  the  fruits  of  that  folly,  and  they 
will  not  lessen  for  some  time  to  come.  “  Manners 
makyth  man  ”  is  the  fine  old  Winchester  motto,  mean¬ 
ing  not  the  “  lesser  morality  ”  of  politeness,  but  the 
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higher  one  of  decent  deeds  and  actions.  There  are 
determinists  all  around  us  in  these  days  who  think  the 
evil-doer,  like  Mr.  Blatchford’s  Bottom  Dog,  or  Mr. 
Galsworthy’s  Falder,  is  merely  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  circumstances.  Such  a  view  is  sternly  discouraged 
in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  it  is  effectively  discour¬ 
aged  in  these  addresses  to  children.  A  man  is  what 
his  deeds  have  made  him,  and  will  be  what  his  deeds 
are  making  him.  That  is  the  maxim  to  keep  before 
the  eyes  of  careless  youth;  and  it  is  because  these  books 
do  that  more  thoroughly  and  at  the  same  time  more 
attractively  than  any  other  present  day  efforts  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen,  that  we  recommend  them  cordially 
and  confidently  to  all  schoolmasters  and  schoolmis¬ 
tresses  in  whose  curricula  Christianity  and  Conduct  still 
find  a  place. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

LIBRETTOS  FOR  LIGHT  OPERAS.— -We  thoroughly  endorse 
Sir  Ernest  Palmer’s  suggestion  that  light  opera  might  profitably 
engage  the  attention  of  the  British  composer  more  than  it  does. 
The  ability  of  the  latter  to  write  the  sort  of  music  that  is  re¬ 
quired  for  it  needs  not  to  be  questioned.  What  he  has  to  do  is  to 
avoid  weak  imitations  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan — at  once  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  an  inimitable  school — and  proceed  with  confidence 
on  the  lines  of  ‘  Shamus  O’Brien  ’  and  ‘  The  Boatswain’s  Mate,’ 
the  former  for  choice.  Sir  Ernest  Palmer  is  right  when  he  says 
that  our  young  composers  take  themselves  too  seriously.  He 
might  almost  have  protested  that  most  of  them  take  life  and  art 
as  a  tragedy.  But  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  they  should 
continue  to  do  so ;  for  they  are  not  solemn  by  nature,  and, 
despite  their  poses,  are  not  lacking  in  humour.  What  they  are 
in  need  of  is  the  pen  capable  of  writing  librettos.  That  the  music, 
however  excellent,  will  not  avail  without  a  good  book  is  evident ; 
it  is  simple  waste  of  time  and  material.  But  the  fact  must  not 
be  merely  taken  for  granted  when  it  comes  to  suggesting  the 
revival  of  light  opera,  especially  of  the  sort  with  which  Boieldieu, 
Adolphe  Adam,  Auber  and  Ambroise  Thomas  enriched  the  French 
school.  The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  begin  this  crusade  at  the 
right  end,  and  encourage  the  cultivation  of  a  class  of  librettists 
that  does  not  at  the  present  moment  seem  to  exist — librettists 
capable  of  writing  amusingly,  and  intelligently,  instead  of  far¬ 
ragos  of  vapid  nonsense  uttered  by  unhuman  characters  acting  on 
no  reasonable  motive.  Above  all,  give  us  librettists  equal  to  the 
invention  of  skilful  stage  intrigue,  with  some  sense  of  the  theatre 
and  a  soul  above  the  commonplace  buffoonery  of  burlesque  or 
extravaganza.  The  necessary  touch  of  lightness  for  light  opera 
can  be  attained  by  sensible  and  legitimate  means,  without  carry¬ 
ing  Gilbertian  methods  to  the  extreme  of  exaggeration.  Perhaps 
Sir  Ernest  Palmer  may  see  his  way  to  furthering  his  suggestion 
by  offering  a  prize  for  a  libretto.  Then,  if  it  be  good  enough  to 
inspire  a  decent  musician,  let  more  than  one  try  his  hand  upon  it. 
The  public  will  furnish  an  adequate  prize  for  the  hand  that  sue- 
ceeds  best. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  MANUEL  DE  FALLA.— Among  the  few 
items  that  proved  wholly  enjoyable  at  Mr.  Edward  Clark’s  fourth 
concert,  given  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  Friday  evening,  was  the  suite 
by  Manuel  de  Falla  entitled  ‘  Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain.’  It 
lives  up  to  its  name  in  the  subtleness  of  its  suggestion,  which, 
without  taking  on  the  definite  forms  of  the  Spanish  dance,  yet 
recalls  their  various  fascinating  rhythms  as  vividly  as  if  Albeniz 
had  penned  them,  but  in  a  different  style.  There  are  three  move¬ 
ments,  each  associated  with  a  different  garden  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  and  they  should  have  been  played  without  break,  as 
the  programme  stipulated,  but  they  were  not.  Rhapsody  succeeds 
rhapsody  with  a  reiteration  of  themes  that  never  awaken  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  vulgarity  either  in  subject  or  treatment.  The  orchestra¬ 
tion  is  charming,  and  includes  more  or  less  of  a  solo  instrument 
in  the  piano,  which  plays  quite  an  interesting  part  of  its  own.  It 
was  this  that  introduced  Senor  de  Falla  both  as  a  skilful  execu¬ 
tant  and  a  clever  and  original  musician.  The  combination  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  He  seems  to  be  no  longer  a  young  man,  but 
has  all  the  energy  of  the  Spaniard  of  high  mettle,  and  he  brought 
out  all  the  colour  in  his  work.  It  came  as  an  extraordinary 
contrast  after  the  dull  horn  concerto  by  Mozart,  played  just  before 
it.  In  the  same  way  we  took  pleasure  in  the  performance  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Goossens’s  ‘  Four  Conceits,’  which  are  spontaneous  as 
well  as  clever,  after  listening  once  more  to  the  rather  laboured 
‘  Vaises  Nobles  et  Sentimentales  ’  of  Ravel,  which  do  not  improve 
on  further  acquaintance.  The  concert  began  with  the  prelude  to 
Vincent  d’Indy’s  ‘  Fervaal  ’  and  Mr.  Gustav  Holst’s  characteristic 
‘  Japanese  Suite.’ 

INSTRUMENTAL  RECITALS. — One  cannot  help  sympathis¬ 
ing  with  the  rank  and  file  of  recital-givers  when  they  read  the 
notice,  “  All  seats  sold  ”  advertised  in  the  same  columns  with 
their  own  modest  announcements.  But  there  is  only  one  Kreisler, 
and  he  has  not  been  with  us  for  many  seasons.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Moisewitsch  has  evidently  returned  with  the  resolve  to 
make  the  most  of  the  merry  month  of  May  (perhaps  of  other 
months  also),  and  if  he  can  fill  Queen’s  Hal!  on  a  fine  Saturday 
afternoon,  as  he  did  last  week,  he  has  a  good  reason  for  remain¬ 
ing  with  us.  Mr.  Egerton  Tidmarsh  has  to  his  credit  some 
admirable  pianoforte  playing  of  Bach,  Franck,  Brahms,  and 
Scriabin  ;  Mr.  Isaac  Losonesky,  at  a  second  violin  recital,  im¬ 
pressed  us  very  favourably  by  the  quality  of  his  tone  and  facility 
of  execution,  especially  in  Tartini’s  G  minor  sonata  ;  while  Miss 
Beatrice  Bellini,  a  young  pianist  of  decided  promise,  once  more 
displayed  ability  in  a  capital  programme. 
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INSPIRED  GOLF,  by  R.  B.  Townshend  (Methuen  :  2s.  6d. 
net).  There  are  those  who  count  time  by  golf-strokes  rather  than 
heart-throbs ;  and  this  class  of  enthusiasts  seems  to  be  chiefly 
considered  by  Mr.  Townshend,  who  with  the  ripe  wisdom  of  three 
score  years  and  ten  instructs  them  how  to  improve  or  reinstate 
their  game.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  intention  of  practising 
with  a  ball,  duly  impeded  with  sufficient  corks,  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  our  drive  ;  we  have  never  been  quite  carried  away  by  the 
golf-stream.  But  those  who  have  will  doubtless  find  suitable  and 
agreeable  instruction  in  Mr.  Townshend’s  pages;  and  they  have, 
after  all,  the  trimmings  which  one  expects  from  an  Ex-Treasurer 
of  the  Oxford  University  Golf  Club.  Mr.  Townshend  begins  with 
“  the  sin  of  Acedia,”  of  which  many  golfers  are  lamentably 
ignorant;  and  he  drops  into  verse  in  a  friendly  way,  like  Mr. 
Wegg.  “  Ambidexterity,”  which,  if  we  remember  right,  might 
have  kept  Duncan,  a  muff  with  the  left  hand,  in  an  important 
final  of  last  year,  is  worth  considering,  and  ‘Mere  Anecdotage,’ 
after  strenuous  attention  to  fifteen  rules  necessary  to  get  the  ball 
away,  is  agreeable.  But  where,  oh  !  where  are  the  dons  and 
professors  whom  Mr.  Townshend  has  met  on  the  links,  and  why 
did  they  not  tell  him,  before  his  little  work  appeared  in  print, 
that  the  classical  tag  about  the  reverence  to  be  shown  to  boys 
does  not  belong  to  Horace,  but  to  Juvenal?  We  expect  these 
slips  from  the  ordinary  publisher  and  author,  but  if  Oxford 
is  going  to  tolerate  them,  the  classics  are  lost. 

THE  DAUGHTER  TERRIBLE,  by  Winifred  Graham  (Hut¬ 
chinson,  8s.  6d.  net),  is  a  curious  blend  of  a  Garvice  and  a  Benson 
novel,  with  the  Garvice  predominating.  On  the  one  hand,  you 
have  a  Duchess  and  a  perfect  lover,  a  Captain  in  the  Guards  ; 
on  the  other,  a  family  in  smart  Society,  father,  mother,  and 
daughter  all  provided  with  lovers.  The  “  daughter  terrrible  ” 
has  a  lover.  Count  Vronska,  who  spares  no  wile  to  entrap  an  ob¬ 
viously  willing  victim.  When  he  abandons  the  pursuit,  one  of 
his  partners  takes  it  up,  and  though  the  girl  comes  out  technically 
virtuous  at  the  end,  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  her.  The 
whole  set  are,  to  be  quite  frank,  nauseously  dull. 

WHISPERING  WINDOWS  :  TALES  OF  THE  WATERSIDE, 
by  Thomas  Burke  (Grant  Richards,  8s.  6d.  net),  is  a  collection 
of  horrible  anecdotes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Burke  will 
some  day  soon  make  an  attempt  to  use  his  undeniable  talents 
in  a  more  worthy  manner. 

THE  LAW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  contains  the  second 
portion  of  Mr.  de  Castro’s  account  of  the  Hall-Marking  and 
Coinage  Acts,  a  most  valuable  repertory  of  information  on  the 
subject;  Sir  J.  C.  Fox’s  study  of  ‘  The  Nature  of  Contempt  of 
Court  ’  from  the  earliest  times,  in  which  the  only  weak  place 
is  the  production  of  cases  of  contempt  in  Royal  officers  for  dis¬ 
obeying  mandates  of  the  Crown  ;  a  study  of  some  new  points  in 
the  Rent  Acts  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Clerk;  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Farrer’s 
study  of  ‘  The  Forfeiture  of  Enemy  Private  Pre-war  Property.’ 
No  student  of  history  can  afford  to  neglect  this  excellent  quarterly. 

THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES  has  a  couple  of  articles 
on  Napoleon  by  MM.  Masson  and  Madelin,  and  a  continuation 
of  M.  Paleologue’s  invaluable  contributions  to  the  inner  history 
of  the  war  from  the  Russian  side.  M.  Lavedan  contributes  the 
fiction  ‘  Le  Chemin  du  Salut.’ 

THE  MERCURE  DE  FRANCE  has  an  article  on  *  Napoleon 
et  1’Adaptation  au  Malheur,’  by  M.  Brunet;  another  on  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Keynes  which  reached  us  on  the  day  when  Mr. 
Keynes  had  claimed  for  his  predictions  a  complete  success ;  a 
continuation  of  M.  Charpemtier’s  excellent  study  of  British  poetry 
and  Baudelaire  and  the  romance  of  M.  Pierre-Ouint  ‘  Simplifica¬ 
tion  Amoureuse.’  There  is,  as  always,  some  first-rate  matter 
in  the  ‘  Revue  de  la  quinzaine  ’ — the  most  useful  feature  of  the 
Mercurc  after  all. 


We  regret  that  in  our  issue  of  Mav  14  under  ‘  Books  of  the 
Week,’  ‘  Leaves  and.  Other  Poems,’  ‘  Purole  Boggarts  and 
Other  Poems,’  and  ‘  Tushery, ’  were  stated  to  be  published  bv 
Messrs.  Simpkin.  instead  of  Mr.  Perkin  Warbeck. 
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HE  match 
tralia  which 
the  legend 
visiting  team. 


between  the  M.C.C.  and  Aus- 
concluded  on  Tuesday,  dispelled 
which  had  begun  to  surround 
The  unqualified  superiority  of 


T 

the  viaiuuc  —  *  r  -t 

the  Australians  in  their  own  country  had  so  im¬ 
pressed  itself  upon  the  English  mind  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  winning  in  this  country  by  sheer 
moral  ascendancy.  The  illusion  was  shattered  on 
Monday,  when  Durston  made  just  as  short  work  of  the 
leg-endary  Australian  batsmen  as  ever  Messrs.  Mailey 
or  Gregory  made  of  Englishmen.  It  proved,  we  hope, 
to  the  confounding  of  the  pessimists,  that  English 
sport  is  not  wholly  decadent,  and  it  removed  the  moral 
depression  which  would  have  told  against  us  in  the 

Tests. 

But  the  Test  Matches  will  take  a  lot  of  winning.  One 
bowler  does  not  make  a  summer  of  success.  ihe 
M.C.C.  fielding  was  by  no  means  bad,  but  it  looked 
awful  after  watching  the  Australians.  What  a  con¬ 
trast,  too,  in  the  running,  particularly  m  the  first  in- 
nings  '  The  M.C.C.  men  seemed  disinclined  to  bother 
themselves  over  such  trifles;  perhaps  because  of  the 
heat,  but  more  probably,  we  suspect,  because  they  live 
in  unholy  dread  of  their  opponents’  fielding.  It  is  the 
question  of  moral  superiority  again.  It  was  better  in 
the  second  innings,  but  might  have  been  better  still. 
These  are  the  things  that  most  need  improvement.  e 
have  both  bowlers  and  batsmen;  if  our  men  are  to  win 
the  Tests,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  squeeze 
in  every  possible  run  when  they  are  in,  and  squeeze  out 
every  possible  run  when  they  are  out. 

The  Test  team,  as  chosen,  is  as  good  as  could  be.  I  he 
Selection  Committee  had  an  unenviable  task,  and 
criticism  would  be  captious.  Richmond,  on  his  own 
ground,  is  full  of  possibilities,  and  Howell  should  be 
able  on  a  fast  wicket  to  do  as  well  as  Durston  did  the 
other  day  at  Lords.  Strudwick  is  the  only  man  for  the 
wicket.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  Hubble  s  useful¬ 
ness  with  a  bat;  but  better  a  good  wicketkeeper  who 
is  no  batsman,  than  one  who,  although  a  batsman,  is 
even  so  slightly  unsound  at  his  own  job.  There  is  a 
slight  tail,  but  all  up  to  the  ninth  man  in  are  capable  or 
useful  scores;  in  fact,  the  team  contains  enough  good 
bowlers  and  batsmen  to  give  the  Australians  an  ex¬ 
cellent  game. 


notorious  namesake,  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunities,  and,  unlike  him,  did  not  apparently 
realise  that  “  the  play’s  the  thing.”  Before  the  semi¬ 
final  was  reached  America’s  last  hope  was  gone.  We 
go  to  press  before  the  final;  but  at  all  events  a  British 

champion  is  certain. 

What  will  win  the  Derby  on  Wednesday  afternoon  is 
a  question  which  interests  a  multitude  of  people  who  do 
not  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  racing  world.  It 
is  to  be  at  any  rate  hoped  that  “  the  best  horse  in  the 
field  ”  will  be  the  correct  answer,  for  there  have  been 
several  occasions  of  recent  years  on  which  it  is  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  best  horse  has  been  beaten  owing  to 
bad  luck  or  bad  jockeyship.  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
“  market  ”  suggests  that  three  colts  have  much  about 
equal  chances,  each  of  them  having  adherents  who  in 
many  cases  are  inclined  to  deride  the  pretensions  of 
the  other  two.  As  a  rule  the  claims  of  the  winner  of 
the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  are  strong,  and  Lord 
Astor’s  Craig  an  Eran  was  favourite  until  supplanted 
by  Mr.  Whineray’s  Leighton,  who  is  now  pressed  by 
Sir  J.  Buchanan’s  Alan  Breck;  for  though  Craig  an 
Eran  beat  him  at  Newmarket,  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact 
that  this  was  owing  to  Alan  Breck’ s  lack  of  condition. 
Several  others  are  naturally  supposed  to  have  chances, 
Irishmen  deriding  the  notion  that  Colonel  MacCabe  s 
Pucka  Sahib  can  fail.  Men  whose  opinions  carry 
weight  place  faith  in  Leighton  and  are  disposed  to 
fancy  that  the  chief  danger  to  him  may  come  from 
Alan  Breck. 

As  for  the  Oaks,  the  idea  is  that  it  might  be  won 
by  anything,  which  means  that  there  seems  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  with  a  particular  chance.  The  3-year-old  fillies 
appear  to  be  an  exceptionally  poor  lot,  and  the  race  for 
the  One  Thousand  Guineas  affords  no  guide.  Mr. 
Walter  Raphael  had  no  expectation  that  his  Bettina 
could  win,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
was  entertaining  an  equine  angel  unawares;  for  Petera, 
a  good  second  to  Bettina  at  Newmarket,  was  soundly 
beaten  at  Lingfield  last  week  by  a  4-year-old  colt  who 
was  giving  her  a  stone  more  than  weight  for  age.  bhak- 
ing  up  the  names  in  a  hat  seems  as  likely  a  method  as 
any  other  for  discovering  the  winner  of  the  Oaks.  Sir 
William  Nelson’s  Tangiers,  who  provided  her  owner 
with  the  Ascot  Cup  last  year,  may  secure  the  Coro¬ 
nation  Cup.  As  regards  the  2-year-old  races,  it  is 
probable  that  the  principal  one,  the  Woodcote  Stakes, 
of  the  others,  will  fall  to  animals  who  have 


It  is  a  pity  that  incidents  should  have  occurred  both 
in  Australia  and  in  this  country,  caused  in  each  in¬ 
stance  by  the  behaviour  of  the  visiting  cricket  teams. 
We  protested  strongly  at  the  time  against  the  behaviour 
of  certain  members  of  the  England  XI.  which  led  to 
ill-feeling  in  Australia,  and  we  feel  no  less  inclined  to 
protest  against  the  attitude  of  the  Australian  XL  in 
this  country  as  evidenced  by  their  refusal  to  conform 
with  English  cricket  custom  last  Saturday  at  Lords, 
and  in  forthcoming  fixtures  elsewhere..  We  see 
no  justification  whatever  for  their  standpoint;  if  they 
have  arranged  a  fixture-card  too  full  to  be  convenient 
or  comfortable,  it  is  their  own  fault,  and  it  is  m  the 
worst  possible  taste  to  decline  to  observe  English  rules 
in  England,  particularly  in  the  face  of  a  special  request 
from  their  opponents.  These  things  are  little  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  do  nothing  to  promote  good  feeling 
between  the  two  countries,  nor  are  they  beneficent  to 

sport. 


The  heavy  defeat  of  Britain  last  Saturday  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Golf  Tournament  with  America  made  the 
pessimists  jubilant.  But  subsequent  proceedings  on 
the  same  links  gradually  quietened  their  cries,  for  the 
third  round  of  the  Amateur  Championship  found  three 
American  stars  out  of  the  running— Messrs.  Ouimet, 
Evans  and  Guilford.  A  fourth,  Mr.  “  Bobbie  Jones, 
played  so  badly  on  his  second  round  that,  had  he  not 
had  the  luck  of  being  matched  against  a  still  more 
egregious  performer  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hamlet,  he 
must  also  have  been  defeated;  and  his  end  came,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  fourth  round.  Mr.  Hamlet,  like  his  more 


not  yet  been  seen. 

The  British  Isles  lawn  tennis  representatives  won 
their  tie  with  Spain  in  the  Davis  Cup  matches  at 
Hendon,  without  any  inspiring  play  on  either  side.  Ot 
the  Spanish  players  M.  Alonso  was  much  the  better. 
He  has  the  elegance  of  other  continental  players,  but 
his  service  lacks  force,  and  his  partner  has  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  propensity  for  double-faulting.  Mr.  Woosnam 
seemed  out  of  practise,  but  warmed  up  in  the  last  set. 
The  British  Isles  will  now  meet  Australia  unless  that 
country  should  be  defeated  in  its  preliminary  tie  with 
Canada — and  there  is  a  good  possibility  of  a  tough 
fight.  The  matches  will  take  place  in  America,  and 
the  winners  will  probably  also  be  the  challengers. 

Our  hearty  congratulations  to  the  Federation  Fran¬ 
ce  de  Rugby  on  the  stand  it  has  made  to  keep  the 
oame  of  Rugby  football  free  from  the  professional  con¬ 
tamination  which  has  degraded  the  Association  game. 
The  Northern  Rugby  Union  intended  to  send  a  team 
over  to  play  some  exhibition  matches  in  France  at  the 
end  of  next  football  season.  The  Federation  heard  of 
it  and  at  a  full  meeting  unanimously  resolved  that 
there  shall  be  “  interdition  absolue  ”  of  any  club  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Federation  to  play  on  any  French  ground 
which  has  been  used  for  a  Northern  Union  match. 
French  Rugby  clubs  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  ^dera¬ 
tion,  which  represents  all  the  Rugby  football  in  France. 
So  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  Northern  Union  will 
have  many  grounds  to  disport  on,  even  if  some  of  them 
do  not  belong  to  the  Federation. 
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BOOKS,  Etc. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Punch  Library  of 
Humour,  25  vols.,  £,3  3s.;  Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17 
vols.,  unexpugated,  £,30;  Weil’s  Outline  of  History,  2  vols.,  £2 
2s.  ;  Women  of  All  Nations,  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  ;  Belloc’s  Book  ol 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  1913,  10s.  (id.  ;  Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3  vols.,  25s.  ;  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  Select  Works,  8  vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ;  Debrett’s  Peerage  1915, 
as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  Od.,  post  free;  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  ‘London,’ 
10  vols.,  £12  12s.  Od.  ;  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition, 
39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  (Traill’s 
Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  0  vols.,  handsome  set,  halt 
morocco,  £6  Os.  ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus. 
by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Rend  Bull,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand. 
If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me. 
Send  a  list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Books 
Wanted:  Gorer  &  Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain,  2  vols.,  1911; 
Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904  ;  .£,15  each  offered. 
Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OUTLINES  of  SPEECHES  for  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL, 
and  OTHER  OCCASIONS  by  Charles  Seymour,  10s.  6d. 
net  (postage  7d.).  From  Simpkin  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  4, 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C.4,  and  Booksellers.  For  syllabus  of 
Private  Lessons  in  Speaking  Without  Manuscript,  address  Mr. 
Chas.  Seymour,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  446  (West)  Strand,  London. 


Broom  hall,  private  agricultural  college, 

SHREWSBURY.  Select:  Charming  home:  Near  town  and 
station. — Apply  SECRETARY. 


The 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

CONTENTS— JUNE,  1921. 

My  Victorian  Memories.  By  Frederic  Harrison,  D.C.L. 

History  foi  Everybody.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

Lenin’s  Zig-zags.  By  Lancelot  Lawton. 

Sanctions  or  Concordat?  By  Sisley  Huddleston. 

The  Habsburg  Easter  Egg.  By  Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney. 

The  State  and  the  Railways.  By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.P. 

British  Labour  and  the  Bolshevik  Danger.  By  Politicus. 

From  North  Sea  to  Pacific  :  The  New  Naval  Problem. 

By  Archibald  Hurd 

Napoleon  as  Operatic  Director.  By  Martial  Teneo. 

The  Centenary  of  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville.  By  Lewis  Melville. 

The  Gramophone  Budget.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 

Millerand,  Briand  and  the  French  Socialist  Party. 

By  Adolphe  Smith. 

What  is  Clairvoyance?  By  Maude  Annesley. 

The  Internal  Situation  in  Bulgaria.  By  H.  Charles  Woods. 

Life.  By  A.  E.  Lloyd  Maunsell. 

Sentimentality  in  Politics.  By  Walter  Sichel. 

Correspondence  :  Class  War  in  Spain. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  Limited. 


THE 

YACHTING 

MONTHLY 

25/-  PER  ANNUM 
POST  FREE  ANYWHERE 

ORDER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

9  KING  STREET,  COVENT 
GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 


TRAVEL. 


SMALL  PRIVATE  CONDUCTED  PARTIES  now  completing 
for  BERNESE  OBERLAND,  CHAMONIX,  FINHAUT, 
TERRITET,  ZERMATT,  ITALIAN  LAKES  and  MILAN 
in  July  and  August.  Each  party  limited  to  10  or  12  members. 
Early  booking  essential.  Full  details  from  TRAVEL,  North  Syde, 
West  Coker,  Yeovil. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS. 


London  group. 

EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  PAINTING 
May  9  to  June  4.  (All  day  Sats.).  Adm.  1/3. 
MANSARD  GALLERY. 


Heal  &  Son,  Ltd.,  195,  Tottenham  Ct.  Rd.  W. 


v 


<  <  fl  AND  5  ”  SOCIETY.  Painting  and  Sculpture.  Daily, 
/  10  till  5;  Sats.,  10  till  1;  June  1 — 30.  Gieves  Gallery, 
21  Old  Bond  Street,  W.l. 

Admission  free. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“^CHARTERHOUSE”  GREY  FLANNEL  TROUSERING, 

I  usually  sold  42s.  pair,  offered  33s.  6d.  :  two  pair  65s. 
Patterns.  Self-measure  forms. 

BARFOOT  &  STRANGE,  LTD.,  School  Tailors,  Godaiming. 


MUSIC. 


ZEOLIAN  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

XENIA  CELESTE. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL, 

Assisted  by  ANITA  VAUGHAN  (Vocalist). 
Accompanist  -  -  MARGARET  MURRAY. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 


ZEOLIAN  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Doris  barr. 

THIRD  RECITAL. 

Assisted  by  EDWARD  NICOL. 

Pianoforte  -  -  G.  O’CONNOR-MORRIS. 

Jteinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT.  19.  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

REAPPEARANCE  OF 

BRAILOWSKY. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l.  Mayfair  4156. 
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Translations. 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS,  1 

8 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  L 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 
OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 

of  every  Country. 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 

JEWELS. 


Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 


HORNTON  BUTTER 


A  new  master  in 
the  Art  of  Fiction 


Just 

Published 


Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262.  j 


|  Telegraph:  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON.  I 


WHERE  THE 
PAVEMENT  ENDS 

By  JOHN  RUSSELL 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter 
writes  in  The  Sphere  : — 

“  A  volume  of  quite  remarkable  texture.  The  author 
is  one  for  whom  it  is  safe  to  forecast  a  brilliant 
future.  Here  are  twelve  stories  which  one  reads 
with  something  of  the  thrill  which  came  to  many  of 
us  when  we  first  opened  Mr  Rudyard  Kipling  s 
‘Soldiers  Three,'  and  found  that  a  new  writer 
of  exceptional  virility  had  swept  into  our  ken.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Butte  worth  will  reap  a  very 
telling  success  by  its  publication. 

A  well-known  Provincial 
Bookseller  writes  : — 

“  A  wonderful  collection  of  stories — well  done,  strong 
and  with  grip  in  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
must  be  a  big  lot  of  people  who  would  be  positively 
grateful  were  the  book  shoved  into  their  hand 
and  they  were  ordered  to  read  it.  Please  increase 
our  order  from  12  to  50  copies.” 

A  well-known  London 
Bookseller  writes  : — 

“  Who  the  -  is  John  Russell? — you  have  found 

another  R.  L.  S.” 

Crown  8vo.  _  Cloth  8s.  net 

Just 
Published 


No  library  is  complete  without  this 
remarkable  record  of  a  remarkable  life. 


THE  LIFE 

OF 

WHITELAW  REID 


By  ROYAL  CQRTISSOZ 

The  Official  Biography  of  the  Great  Diplomat. 

“  ‘  Your  letters,’  says  President  Roosevelt,  writing 
to  his  representative,  ‘  make  a  kind  of  contemporary 
Greville’s  Memoirs,  but  with  even  more  interest  and 
charm.  It  is  high  praise,  but  there  are  passages 
which  scarcely  make  it  exaggerated.”— Observer. 

Two  Vols.  £2  12s.  6d.  net. 


“  An  Autobiography  of 
quite  exceptional  charm.’ 


Ready 
June  7 


EDWARD  BOK 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Introduction  by  LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 

Lord  Northcliffe  says  :  “  I  cannot  think  of  any 
book  which  I  should  recommend  people  to  read  tor 
so  many  and  such  different  reasons. 

“  Read  it,  if  you  read  no  other  book  this  year,”  says 
the  New  York  Times. 

Ole  NET 

Illustrated.   


The  Welcome  Return 
of  a\  Popular  Writer 


Ready 
June  7 


■  B  ■  ■  R  »J ,?  n  u . 


A  MARKET  BUNDLE 

By  A.  NEIL  LYONS 

Author  of  ‘  Kitchener’s  Chaps,’  ‘  A  Kiss  from  France,’  etc. 

This  book  is  considered  by  those  who  have  read  it 
to  be  the  best  Mr.  Lyons  has  yet  written. 

„  0  7s.  NET 

Crown  8vo. 


15  BEDFORD  ST.  LONDON  W.C.  2 
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GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  THE  CITY 


Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000 


Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Board  of  Directors. 


Alfrkd  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

C  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman 


H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer. 

Capt.  Hon.  K.  A.  Fitzroy.  M.P. 
D,  C.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  J.P. 


John  Robert  Freeman.  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse 
Bart. 

E.  J.  Holland.  Esq.  J.P. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age,  and  a  second  pay¬ 
ment  at  death  hereafter.  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 


ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Secretary. 


R  •  M  •  S  •  P 

NEW  YORK 
SERVICE 

BY  THE  “O”  STEAMERS  OF 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

18,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


— m — — m 


"  i! •  iiii  i^. .... 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 


IN  view  of  the  strangulation  of  trade  and  industry 
by  the  ruinous  and  prolonged  coal  stoppage,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  for  the  time  being 
there  is  no  investment  support  for  anything  but  gilt- 
edged  securities.  It  is  remarkable  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  ordinary  share  values  have  been  so  well 
maintained.  There  is,  however,  no  great  pressure  to 
sell,  which  is  just  as  well,  since  the  capacity  of  markets 
to  absorb  shares  is  very  strictly  limited.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Stock  Exchange  will  be  promptly  re¬ 
sponsive  to  a  clearing  of  the  air  in  respect  of  the  coal 
strike.  But  whether  an  initial  improvement  in  markets 
generally  would  be  fully  maintained  is  doubtful.  Still 
the  outlook  is  not  entirely  black.  This  country  is  not 
alone  in  having  knotty  internal  problems  to  unravel, 
and  if  an  industrial  upheaval  was  inevitable,  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  it  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  trade  and  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  was,  in  any  case,  at  an  abnormally 
low  ebb. 

The  fact  that  83  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
have  not  applied  for  re-election  for  the  current  twelve 
months  is  an  eloquent  commentary  on  the  slackness 
of  business.  This  applies  especially  to  the  speculative 
markets,  for  there  is  always  a  good  daily  turnover  in 
the  Government  loans,  into  which  the  bulk  of  the  money 
available  for  investment  continues  to  drift.  The  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  increased  next  week  bv  the  release  of  the 
half-yearly  dividend  money  (approximately  £50,000,000) 
on  the  5%  War  Loan,  much  of  which  will  doubtless 
be  reinvested  at  the  source.  Despite  the  recent  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  Bank  of  England,  hopes  of  a  further 
reduction  in  the  Bank  rate  to  6%  are  still  held,  though 
a  clearing  up  of  the  industrial  situation  is  an  essential 
preliminary.  The  fact  that  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  has  declared  himself  “  more  of  an  optimist 
to-day  in  spite  of  passing  troubles  than  he  has  been  for 
years,”  is  not  without  significance.  And  as  another 
eminent  financier  has  pointed  out,  cheaper  money  will 
tend  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  and  restore 
trade.  The  present  stagnation  of  Stock  Exchange 
business  therefore  may  be  more  ephemeral  than  some 
would  have  us  believe. 


Your  family  depends  upon 
your  income  while  you 
live.  Why  not  secure  that 
income  for  your  old  age 
and  for  your  wife  after 
your  death  by  means  of  a 

PRUDENTIAL  CONTINUOUS  INCOME  POLICY? 


The  Tobacco  that 
inspired  Barrie. 

CRAVEN 

has  been  the  first 
choice  of  pipe-smokers 
the  world  over  since 
the  sixties  —  it  has 
for  sixty  years  stood 
as  the  standard  of 
Tobacco  goodness. 


Sold  in  Ordinary  and  Broad  Cut ,  2  ozs.,  2/5  ;  4  ozs.,  4/10. 


Craven 

MIXTURE 


Also  in  the  famous  Baron 
Cartridges  which  All  a  pipe 
instantly  with  every  shred 
of  tobacco  standing  up¬ 
right  in  bowl  for  perfect 
drawing  and  burning. 


CARRERAS,  LTD..  ARCADIA  WORKS.  LONDON,  E.C. 


Even  the  Oil  Share  Market  has  shown  symptoms  of 
shrinking  under  the  withering  hand  of  neglect,  despite 
the  permanent  benefit  the  oil-producing  industry  has 
derived  from  the  enforced  adoption  of  liquid  fuel.  Share 
values  are  governed  after  all  mainly  by  the  ability  of 
investors  to  buy,  and  that  ability  has  been  very  greatly 
modified  by  the  effect  of  the  coal  dispute.  But  this 
market  is  practically  certain  to  secure  the  lion’s  share 
of  such  speculative  investment  business  as  may  be 
forthcoming,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  any¬ 
thing  but  a  back  number  for  some  considerable  time  to 
come.  Any  further  depression  will  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  average  that  should  not  be  missed  by  those 
who  hold  shares  bought  at  higher  levels. 

The  remarkable  success  of  recent  new  issues  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  in  the  financial  world.  It 
is  primarily  due  no  doubt  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  for 
the  investor  is  satisfied  with  nothing  that  is  not  of  high 
calibre,  the  risks  inherent  to  speculative  securities  being 
more  than  usually  formidable.  The  Norwegian  6% 
loan  was  oversubscribed  on  the  day  the  lists  were 
opened  and  the  bonds  rose  to  f  premium.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Electric  Supply  Company’s  7+%  Extension  De¬ 
benture  stock  issued  at  95  was  eagerly  taken  up.  So 
also  was  the  offer  by  Joseph  Nathan  &  Co.,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Glaxo,  of  300,000  8%  Cumulative  Participat¬ 
ing  Preferred  Shares.  On  the  other1  hand,  the  issue  of 
£350,000  8%  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  by  W. 
H.  Dorman  &  Co.  at  94  had  to  be  withdrawn,  public 
subscriptions  having  amounted  to  only  about  £60,000. 
The  only  reason  we  can  suggest  for  this  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  that  the  issue  was  made  by  an  engineering  firm, 
and  conditions  in  that  trade  are  more  than  usually  un¬ 
certain.  Amongst  coming  issues  that  of  £3,500,000  in 
7%  Debentures  at  93  is  awaited  with  interest. 
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The  gamble  in  German  loans  has  been  succeeded  by 
a  reaction,  but  even  now  the  Threes  are  still  over¬ 
valued,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  yield  obtainable,  but 
also  in  comparison  with  the  3!%  and  4%  loans.  Most 
of  the  buying  was  of  a  very  “  ragged  ”  character,  and 
was  based  on  an  absurd  idea  that  Germany  will  go 
ahead  uninterruptedly  now  she  has  agreed  to  the  repara¬ 
tions  plan,  and  that  the  mark  will  steadily  improve  in 
value.  It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  plan 
involves  the  constant  creation  of  fresh  paper  money 
to  the  extent  of  25%  of  the  German  exports,  which  must 
tend  to  keep  the  mark  at  a  low  level.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tangible  gain  secured  by  France  has  been  in¬ 
adequately  reflected  by  the  prices  of  the  French  loans, 
though  Italians  have  been  moving  up  a  little,  and 
Portuguese  came  into  favour  on  the  news  that  a  credit 
for  25  million  dollars  at  7%  in  favour  of  Portugal  has 
been  opened  in  the  United  States.  Similar  arrange¬ 
ments  had  previously  been  made  to  finance  Italian  and 
French  committees  in  America,  where  the  view  that 
Europe  is  “  not  a  business  proposition  ”  is  evidently 
no  longer  held. 

A  profit  of  no  more  than  that  made  in  the  previous 
year  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  would 
doubtless  have  been  considered  fully  satisfactory  for 
1920  by  the  average  shareholder  in  the  undertaking. 
The  increase  from  £774,900  to  £837,650  is  therefore 
more  gratifying  in  view  of  the  adverse  conditions  under 
which  shipping  companies  have  been  operating  for  some 
considerable  time.  Although  a  substantially  aug¬ 
mented  capital  now  ranks  for  dividend,  the  Company 
is  able  to  distribute  7%  on  the  Ordinary  shares  against 
8%  in  1919,  and  7%  for  1918;  and  to  carry  forward  a 
much  larger  balance.  The  reserve  allocation  for  the 
year  is  reduced  to  £260,000  from  £350,000  in  1919, 
and  the  net  result  is  a  balance  forward  of  £1 10,800 
against  £51,140  brought  in.  This  balance  should  help 
to  offset  the  fall  in  both  outward  and  homeward  freight 
earnings  that  has  been  experienced  since  the  latter  part 
of  1920.  Increased  foreign  competition  and  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  international  trade  are  bound  to  leave  their 
mark  on  the  earnings  of  shipping  companies  in  the 
current  year. 

Another  prominent  shipping  business  to  issue  a  toler¬ 
ably  good  report  is  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  better  known  perhaps  as  the  White  Star 
Line.  After  making  provision  for  Excess  Profits  Duty 
and  contingent  liabilities,  the  surplus  is  £1,372,158 
comparing  with  £1,746,624  a  year  ago.  The  dividend 
of  15%  contrasting  with  20%  for  1919  absorbs 
£750,000,  leaving  £30,885  to  carry  forward  against 
£104,512  brought  in.  Delivery  of  the  new  steamer  of 
16,000  tons,  named  the  Doric,  is  expected  early  in  next 
year,  while  the  order  for  the  Homeric  has  been  can¬ 
celled,  owing  to  the  present  heavy  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  directors  have,  however,  purchased  from 
the  Government,  the  steamers  Berlin,  Arabic,  and 
Bismarck,  renamed  Majestic,  now  completing  at  Ham¬ 
burg.  Referring  to  the  sharp  decline  in  freights,  the 
report  emphasises  the  lack  of  any  indication  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  improvement. 

Sir  William  Angus  Sanderson  &  Co.  having  arrived 
at  a  satisfactory  financial  readjustment,  the  production 
of  their  well-known  car  will  be  resumed  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  confidence  of  the  trade  in  the  future  of  the 
concern  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  £35,000  of  the 
amount  required  to  purchase  the  assets  of  the  old  com¬ 
pany  was  put  up  by  dealers  and  agents.  Angus  San¬ 
derson  were  originally  a  Newcastle  coach-building  firm, 
and  went  in  for  car  manufacture  on  mass  production 
lines  after  the  Armistice.  The  Angus  Sanderson  en¬ 
gine,  it  may  be  noted,  was  entirely  constructed  by  the 
firm  of  Tylers,  of  New  Southgate,  and  it  is  now  in¬ 
tended  to  adapt  the  works  at  the  latter  place  for  the 
construction  of  the  car  as  a  whole. 

The  recent  improvement  in  the  various  issues  of  the 
Underground  Electric  Railways  is  evidently  due  to 
something  more  than  a  mere  speculative  flutter.  There 


has,  in  fact,  been  a  good  deal  of  intelligent  investment 
buying  based  upon  the  justifiable  assumption  that  a 
considerable  improvement  in  revenue  will  be  seen  this 
year,  as  a  result  of  increased  fares;  and  the  fact  that 
the  Tube  Railways,  being  outside  the  scope  of  the  Rail¬ 
ways  Bill,  have  more  scope  for  unrestricted  develop¬ 
ment.  So  far  as  fares  are  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that 
tire  average  increase,  estimated  at  a  halfpenny  a  fare, 
will  mean  something  very  substantial  to  a  Company 
which  carried  nearly  fifteen  hundred  million  passengers 
during  1920.  Recent  estimates  point  to  an  approxi¬ 
mate  increase  of  a  million  in  the  net  revenue  for  the 
current  year,  based  apparently  on  the  fact  that  an  in¬ 
crease  of  £229,000  was  obtained  during  the  latter  part 
of  last  year,  as  the  result  of  little  more  than  3  months’ 
operations  with  the  revised  fares.  It  is  expected  that 
the  full  6%  on  Underground  Electric  incomes  will  be 
earned  with  something  considerable  to  spare,  and  on  the 
assumption  that  there  will  soon  be  a  fair  dividend  for 
the  Ordinary  stock,  the  £10  shares  of  this  variety  have 
been  in  request  in  the  region  of  2J  for  ultimate  capital 
appreciation. 

Nothing  whatever  appears  in  the  report  of  British 
Oil  and  Cake  Mills  to  justify  the  rumour — which  inci¬ 
dentally  caused  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  shares — that 
a  further  capital  issue  was  contemplated  by  the  Con> 
pany.  Up  to  October  last  little  or  no  diminution  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  substantial  prosperity  of  the  undertaking, 
and  it  was  fully  expected  up  to  that  period  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  dividend  of  20%  would  be  maintained.  The 
sudden  and  severe  fall  in  prices  which  then  set  in,  how¬ 
ever,  rendered  it  imperative  carefully  to  consider  the 
Company’s  resources  by  making  provision  for  further 
reduction  in  values.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  limit  the  dividend  to  15%  for  the  year. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  bad  yield  for  such  a  chaotic  trad¬ 
ing  season  as  that  of  1920,  and  speaks  well  for  the 
soundness  and  stability  of  the  Company’s  business.  We 
have  always  thought  well  of  the  investment  calibre  of 
British  Oil  and  Cake  Mills,  and  see  nothing  in  the 
latest  annual  report  to  cause  any  modification  of  that 
opinion. 

Rubber  producers  in  general  are  in  a  very  dissatisfied 
condition,  but  while  the  great  majority  are  agreed  that 
something  must  be  done  promptly  to  check  production, 
none  of  them  seems  prepared  to  give  practical  effect 
to  the  conviction.  That  all  the  Companies  are  not 
financially  in  difficulties  is  shown  by  the  report  of 
United  Sua  Betong,  which  reveals  a  surplus  of  £57,350 
at  the  end  of  1920,  equivalent  to  something  like  35% 
on  the  issued  capital.  In  addition  to  this  good  show, 
the  Company  was  able  to  redeem  all  its  outstanding 
debentures  to  the  total  of  £60,000  out  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  exercise  of  options  at  a  premium  of  35s.  per 
share.  At  the  date  of  the  balance-sheet  the  Company 
had  £60,000  in  Treasury  Bills,  in  addition  to  consider¬ 
able  sums  in  cash  and  War  Bonds.  The  current  year’s 
expenditure  is,  moreover,  amply  provided  for  by  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  delivery  of  more  than  one  half  the  esti¬ 
mated  output  of  rubber  at  the  London  equivalent  of 
2S.  5^d.  per  lb.  This  exceptionally  favourable  position 
is  naturally  reflected  in  the  price  of  the  shares,  which 
stands  at  about  42s.  6d.  despite  the  fact  that  rubber  in 
the  ordinary  way  is  selling  at  a  heavy  loss. 

There  is  much  significance  in  the  recent  adoption  of 
oil  fuel  by  some  of  the  great  power-producing  plants  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Tyneside  coal  district.  An  in¬ 
stance  is  the  Carville  power  station  at  Wallsend,  which 
supplies  many  shipyards  and  works  with  electric  power. 
In  this  case  the  Wallsend  Shipway  and  Engineering 
Company  has  been  commissioned  to  convert  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  plant  to  burn  oil  fuel.  Messrs. 
Hawthorne  Leslie  &  Co.  also  have  in  hand  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  number  of  boilers  at  the  Durston  electric 
power  station,  while  Messrs.  Sowerby  Ellison’s  Glass 
Works  at  Gateshead  have  substituted  oil  for  coal  and 
coke  in  their  furnaces.  Finally,  the  Newcastle  Cor¬ 
poration  Tramways  have  installed  the  Wallsend 
Howsden  system  for  the  utilisation  of  oil  in  place  of 
coal  for  the  generation  of  power. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

THE  proposed  remission  of  income-tax  on 
salaries  of  Members  of  Parliament  was 
purely  a  matter  of  terms.  It  would  have 
been  as  easy  to  raise  the  remuneration  as  to  re¬ 
mit  the  tax,  so  the  remission  was  a  tactical  error 
on  the  part  of  somebody.  The  proposal  aroused 
the  anger  of  the  public,  and  on  Wednesday  by 
a  free  vote  the  House  decided  against  total  exemption 
from  income-tax  and  free  railway  travel.  The  free 
travelling  vouchers  already  used  by  members  are  thus 
illegal,  and  we  presume  that  an  Indemnity  Bill  will 
have  to  be  passed  to  cover  them.  The  Government  has 
to  learn  that  it  cannot  act  against  a  consensus  of  public 
opinion.  It  has  had  one  or  two  shocks  in  spite  of  its 
boasted  unity  and  wisdom,  and  we  hope  that  they  will 
not  be  wasted. 

In  covering  a  fault  one  frequently  creates  another 
and  a  greater.  Thus  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  in  his 
endeavours  to  get  out  of  a  difficult  position  has  brought 
the  maledictions  of  his  successor  on  his  head;  for  Sir 
Robert  Horne  will  lose  millions  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
advice  of  Wednesday,  when  he  told  M.P.s  in  facing 
the  refusal  of  the  House  to  remit  income-tax  on  their 
own  salaries,  to  put  it  down  as  expenses.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously  this  is  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
taught  the  country  to  do  during  the  past  six  years,  and 
thus  we  have  seen  the  wildest  extravagance  in  public 
and  private  life.  Businesses  and  homes  have  been  run 
at  expenses  which  would  never  have  been  dreamed  of 
before  1915,  and  now  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  openly  advocates  charging  the  expenses  of 
travelling  to  and  from  one’s  business.  How  will  Sir 
Robert  Horne  reconcile  this  with  the  Inland  Revenue 
Commissioners’  refusal  to  sanction  as  a  business  charge 
the  travelling  expenses  of  the  clerk  who  has  to  reach 
Regent  Street  from  Ilford,  for  instance?  Is  it  not  quite 
as  logical  for  that  clerk  to  say,  “  It  is  necessary  for 
me  to  spend  so  much  before  I  can  earn  my  salary,”  as 
for  a  M.P.  to  say,  “  I  cannot  fulfil  my  duties  to  my 
constituents  till  I  have  travelled  between  so-and-so  and 


so-and-so?”  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  opened 
a  wide  controversy,  and  the  end  of  it  will  not  be  heard 
for  some  time.  The  whole  was  a  sop  to  the  Labour 
Party,  and  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  these  men  in 
open  antagonism  to  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  a  chieftain  of 
their  next-of-kin,  while  they  are  subservient  in  all 
things  to  the  hand  that  has  fed  them,  and  would  feed 
them  still  further. 

It  is  a  sorry  game,  this  of  party  politics,  and  as  time 
goes  on,  we  are  seeing  more  and  more  of  its  seamy 
side.  If  it  is  a  large  fare  betwixt  Westminster  and 
John  O’Groats,  there  is  evidently  something  to  be 
gained  by  representing  the  northern  boroughs;  other¬ 
wise,  no  one  would  go  to  the  expense  of  doing  so,  other 
than  a  native  of  the  constituency.  It  is  only  right  that 
those  who  do  not  represent  their  own  people  should 
pay  their  fates  to  the  district  of  those  who  pay  their 
salaries.  The  Government  has  failed,  but  it  is  too  late 
to  remove  the  stigma  attached  to  an  ill-advised  attempt 
to  extort  more  money  from  the  country  at  a  time  when 
nearly  every  M.P.  is  pledged  to  insist  on  drastic 
economy  in  every  Government  department. 

On  Saturday  the  Prime  Minister  said,  according  to 
Monday’s  newspapers,  that  the  Government  would,  if 
necessary,  introduce  legislation  to  compel  both  sides 
in  the  mining  dispute  to  accept  arbitration.  On  Tues¬ 
day  the  papers  inform  us  that  he  made  no  threat  of 
compulsory  arbitration.  Is  Mr.  Herbert  Smith’s  com¬ 
ment  about  the  miners  being  sent  to  gaol  also  apocry¬ 
phal?  We  wonder  how  a  serious  statement  like  the 
above  was  allowed  to  be  invented.  It  is  suggested 
that  it  was  the  work  of  an  enemy.  If  so,  how  did  it 
get  unnoticed  into  the  papers  which  daily  put  the  best 
possible  construction  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  tortuous 
doings?  It  looks  as  if  several  editors  on  the  Coalition 
Press  deserved  a  rating.  The  Government  should  have 
arranged  for  a  proper  report  of  the  discussion.  It  has 
a  bad  record  for  suppressing  things,  and  might  have 
learnt  by  this  time  that  such  evasion  is  both  dangerous 
and  futile.  It  was  tried  during  the  war  and  did  much 
more  harm  than  good.  Confidence  in  the  Coalition  and 
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its  leader  is  not  exactly  universal,  and  if  the  papers  it 
has  bought  are  going  to  blunder,  the  outlook  is  not 
bright. 

We  repeat,  what  we  said  long  since,  that  until  a 
fair  statement  of  the  claims  made  by  both  sides  is  im¬ 
partially  published  and  put  before  the  public,  the 
Government  is  failing  in  its  duty  to  the  ordinary  citi¬ 
zen.  Nor  should  the  Government  issue  their  opinion 
of  the  dispute  at  the  expense  of  the  public  purse.  It  is 
for  them  to  hold  the  balance,  and  if  possible,  reconcile 
the  varying  claims  of  either  side.  As  in  the  end  it 
must  be  an  amicable  and  voluntary  settlement  between 
the  owners  of  the  mines  and  the  workers,  it  is  only  by 
bringing  this  about  that  the  Government  can  assist. 

To-day  there  is  not  one  man  or  woman  in  a  thousand 
who  could  give  a  clear  statement  of  the  claims  made 
by  either  party;  yet  one  and  all  are  adapting  their 
lives  to  the  new  handicaps,  and  in  this  the  coal  strike 
may  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  So  used  have  we 
become  to  certain  conditions  that  our  native  adapta¬ 
bility  lies  dormant.  Yet  if  the  miners  never  raised  another 
ton  of  coal,  we  could  still  live  and  carry  on  our  work. 
In  a  district  of  which  we  know  the  economic  conditions 
there  is  hardly  a  ton  of  coal  to  be  found,  but  every 
household  has  managed  to  carry  on  many  weeks  now 
with  the  use  of  oil  and  wood.  Not  only  have  they 
done  so  with  comfort  and  without  inconvenience,  but 
they  have  learned  that  there  is  great  economy  in  the 
use  of  oil  fuel,  where  fires  are  not  in  demand  for  gen¬ 
eral  heating. 

The  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  have  shrewdly 
distributed  a  cleverly  devised  cooking  stove.  These 
have  been  bought  in  large  numbers  and  used  with 
great  success,  and  it  is  likely  that  their  use  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  for  they  are  more  economical,  more  cleanly, 
and  more  sure  than  the  coal  range.  Turning  to  steam 
raising,  we  find  jet  burners  being  fitted  quickly  and 
easily  to  coal-fed  boilers,  and  with  crude  petroleum  at 
its  present  price  it  is  possible  to  carry  on.  In  many 
directions  liquid  fuel  will  remain  long  after  the  coal 
strike  is  settled.  At  sea  it  has  already  got  a  firm  hold, 
owing  to  its  compact  stowage  and  ease  of  handling. 
Lying  in  the  sun,  as  one  may  on  these  hot  days,  it  is 
not  hard  to  imagine  that  scientists  will  one  day  dis¬ 
cover  a  method  of  conserving  the  lavish  supplies  of  the 
greatest  of  all  heat  suppliers,  and  harness  it  to  the 
needs  of  humanity.  So  if  the  stoppage  lasts  long 
enough,  many  a  miner  may  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
a  livelihood. 

Indeed,  their  means  of  living  to-day  is  gravely 
threatened.  While  they  still  refuse  to  come  to  terms, 
the  last  of  their  funds  are  being  exhausted.  When  they 
have  survived  the  present  crisis,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  they  are  able  to  accumulate  the  money  for 
another  stoppage.  We  wonder  if  any  of  the  “  Labour 
Leaders  ”  are  going  short  in  their  salaries.  As  a 
whole,  the  miners  are  now  said  to  be  in  debt  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  £3,000,000.  They  have  had  all  they  are  likely 
to  get  from  other  unions;  they  have  exhausted  their  bor¬ 
rowing  powers;  and  private  financiers  who  have  made 
advances  to  them  will  have  to  be  paid  interest,  as  soon 
as  union  funds  start  again.  Doubtless  Mr.  Brace  with 
his  £2,000  a  year  has  made  a  handsome  contribution 
to  the  cause.  Since  the  Government  gave  him  this 
salary,  we  hear  nothing  of  his  work.  If  he  has  been 
useful,  or  conciliatory,  or  informational,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  his  assistance  is  not  revealed  to  the  public. 

Business,  of  course,  has  long  been  disastrously  in¬ 
jured  by  the  coal  stoppage;  but  pleasure  has  been  going 
on  much  as  usual.  Now  the  London  and  suburban 
train  service  is  being  seriously  affected.  People  who 
live  in  Essex  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  adaptation  of 
engines  on  the  Great  Eastern  to  oil  fuel,  for  their  train 
service  has  become  very  meagre.  The  recent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  wot  king  hours  on  the  tubes  also  is  making  Lon¬ 
doners  realise  pretty  keenly  the  nuisance  of  the  coal 
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stoppage,  which  otherwise  in  exceptionally  fine 
weather  did  not  hit  them  very  hard.  Now  they  want 
an  early  tram  or  train  to  start  out  into  the  country, 
and  they  find  that  neither  exists.  Passing  White¬ 
chapel  recently  on  the  only  means  of  conveyance  we 
observed  that  200  beds  in  the  London  Hospital  were 
closed  for  lack  of  funds.  Here  is  a  better  scope  for 
philanthropy  than  the  miners’  collecting-box.  If,  in¬ 
deed,  there  was  a  hospital  for  swelled  head — but  there 
isn’t. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  Cave  Committee  on 
the  Hospitals  is  to  recommend  a  gift  of  £1,000,000 
this  year,  and  further  help  in  1922.  We  have  called 
attention  more  than  once  to  the  position  of  the  volun¬ 
tarily  supported  hospitals,  the  cost  of  maintaining  which 
goes  up  steadily,  while  no  contributions  arrive  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  In  later  years  manual  labourers  have  re¬ 
ceived  such  high  wages  that  they  should  be  ashamed 
to  take  what  they  are  well  able  to  provide  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  insured  against  illness  and  against 
unemployment,  yet  in  spite  of  a  State-supplied  medical 
service,  they  are  only  too  ready  to  get  all  they  can 
from  every  charitable  institution.  If  a  quarter  of  the 
population  is  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  three-quarters,  and  to  supply  their  needs  and 
wants,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  hospitals  which  de¬ 
pend  for  existence  on  voluntary  contributions  should 
find  themselves  in  debt. 

Some  months  ago  that  most  entertaining  of  lec¬ 
turers,  Sir  James  Cantlie,  mentioned  two  causes  of  na¬ 
tional  degeneracy  :  Bad  teeth  and  Indigestion; 
Strikes  and  Loitering,  and  their  effect  on  physique. 
We  agree  with  Sir  James  that  the  manual  worker’s 
output  is  now  so  slight  that  he  is  actually  damaging  his 
physique,  but  we  are  reminded  of  the  bad  teeth,  by  a 
recurrence  of  that  objectionable  practice,  the  selling  of 
flags  in  our  streets.  We  hoped  that  this  war-time  ex¬ 
pedient  was  scotched.  It  gives  young  women,  who 
naturally  do  their  best  to  dispose  of  the  flags,  a  chance 
to  be  impertinent,  while  it  annoys  the  man  in  the  street. 
As  we  write,  we  are  being  asked  to  contribute  in  this 
way  towards  dental  assistance  for  the  public.  A  good 
standard  of  teeth  is  certainly  very  desirable,  but  is  it 
not  the  duty  of  everyone  to  look  after  his  or  her  own? 
To-day  in  the  schools  public  money  is  used  for  services 
which  parents  are  supposed  to  provide  for  their 
children,  among  them,  the  care  of  the  teeth.  \  et  here 
we  have,  doubtless,  well-intentioned  people  collecting 
money  to  rectify  the  results  of  laziness  and  neglect.  As 
Sir  James  said,  we  are  born  with  good  teeth  for  the 
most  part,  and  when  there  is  any  inherent  disease  or 
weakness,  we  have  the  finest  dental  hospitals  in  the 
world  for  all,  where  no  charges  are  made,  save  for 
gold,  when  that  is  necessary  for  filling.  How  many 
more  schemes  will  be  devised  for  helping  those  who 
will  not  look  after  themselves? 

Protests  against  the  new  postal  rates  accumulate,  and 
the  claims  considerations  of  various  industries  are 
numerous  and  far-fetched.  It  is  one  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  a  Government  Department  that  claims  may 
be  put  upon  it  which  would  not  be  ventured  in  ap¬ 
proaching  private  concerns.  Thus  the  Postmaster- 
General  is  urged  to  remember  the  value  to  the  country 
of  newspapers,  catalogues,  picture  postcards  and  the 
like.  If  it  costs  twice  as  much  as  it  did  to  send  cata¬ 
logues  abroad,  catalogues  will  not  go  abroad,  and  we 
shall  not  get  orders  from  foreign  buyers;  if  he  has  to 
charge  twice  the  former  postage  on  a  newspaper, 
foreign  countries  will  not  know  what  a  magnificent 
people  we  are,  and  what  a  generous  self-denying  race 
we  belong  to.  In  other  words,  these  protesters  are  ex¬ 
pecting  a  subsidy  for  their  industry. 

At  last  the  Directors  of  the  British  Cellulose  and 
Chemical  Manufacturing  Company  have  broken  silence, 
and  a  circular  has  been  issued  to  the  shareholders,  and 
they,  and  we,  now  know  the  worst.  The  Company  is 
working  on  an  over-draft,  of  £278,000,  to  be 
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exact,  and  without  anti-dumping  legislation  it  cannot 
carry  on  any  of  the  industries  contemplated  in  its  pros¬ 
pectus  except  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk.  This 
manufacture  the  Directors  think  may  be  made  profit¬ 
able,  provided — and  this  is  a  sad  blow  to  the  share¬ 
holders— more  capital  is  available.  What  would  the 
Government  not  have  given  some  years  ago  to  any  en¬ 
terprising  person  who  would  have  taken  the  Dope 
Syndicate  and  all  that  it  concealed,  out  into  the  desert, 
and  buried  it  for  all  time  !  Unfortunately  for  everyone 
connected  with  it,  it  remains  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the 
folly  of  trusting  money  to  a  Company  whose  chief 
shareholder  is  the  British  Government. 

The  Government  is  repeatedly  told  that  it  can  never 
hope  to  coerce  the  Irish  Republican  party  into  submis¬ 
sion;  that  the  temper  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  is 
such  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  the  use  of  force 
against  it.  The  answer  to  this  has  not  been  sufficiently 
emphasised.  If  the  Republican  Party  is  in  no  wise  to 
be  coerced,  why  should  it  be  so  readily  assumed  that 
the  Government  is  of  an  exactly  opposite  nature;  why  is 
the  Government  to  yield,  and  to  allow  itself  to  be  in¬ 
timidated  by  acts  of  terrorism  and  violence?  Murder 
and  assassination  are  evil  things,  and  apt  to  bring 
disaster  upon  those  who  use  them  as  weapons.  But 
greater  disaster  still  awaits  any  Government  that  yields 
to  the  suasion  of  such  weapons.  To-day  extremist 
and  disruptive  elements  both  at  home  and  abroad  are 
attempting  to  intimidate  the  Government  by  means  of 
force.  Any  weakening  of  Governmental  authority  be¬ 
neath  these  attacks  would  eventually  imperil  the 
stability  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  For  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  admits  compulsion  from  such  forces  is 
ipso  facto  no  Government. 

Murder  by  itself  is  a  sufficiently  evil  thing,  but  when 
the  outrage  is  followed  by  wanton  insult  heaped  upon 
the  mother  of  the  victim,  then  the  crime  becomes  even 
more  revolting.  Sinn  Fein  throws  an  interesting  light 
upon  itself  and  its  agents  in  the  following  incident. 
Constable  Hugh  MacLean  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con¬ 
stabulary  was  killed  recently  at  Skibbereen  near  Cork. 
A  few  days  later  his  mother,  Mrs.  Hugh  MacLean,  of 
Elgin,  received  the  following  letter  : — 

“  Dear  Madam, 

One  might  sympathise  with  you  in  your  troubles, 
but  what  can  you  expect  when  you  have  a  brute  for  a 
husband,  who  trains  his  boys  to  be  murderers? 
Human  life  should  be  sacred.  Live  for  such. 
‘  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  another  ’ — but  not  go  prepared  to  take  others. 
Be  a  real  woman,  and  persuade  all  not  to  join  the 
Services.” 

The  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  quantity  of  Sinn  Fein 
literature,  and  a  Bolshevistic  pamphlet  on  the  coal 
strike.  The  people  who  after  assassinating  a  man, 
seek  to  convert  his  mother  to  the  cause  of  murder,  are 
some  way  outside  the  rules  of  decency.  Such  insen¬ 
sibility  is  worse  than  the  German  examples  during  the 
war,  which  most  people  regarded  as  the  limit. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  done  well  in  applying  him¬ 
self  to  the  strenuous  work  of  the  Divorce  Court,  and 
reducing  those  delays  of  the  law  which  have  been  pro¬ 
verbial  for  centuries.  He  only  repeats  what  has  been 
said  many  times  when  he  ascribes  the  immense  number 
of  petitions  for  divorce  nowadays  to  the  results  of  the 
war.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  self-discipline  all  round 
after  the  years  of  heavy  strain.  Lord  Birkenhead  sug¬ 
gests  that  domestic  relationship  may  be  affected  “per¬ 
haps  for  an  indefinite  period.”  Certainly  decent  con¬ 
trol  of  the  passions  cannot  be  expected  from  the 
children  now  growing  up,  unless  parents  make  it  their 
business  to  keep  them  in  better  order.  Freedom,  is  all 
very  well,  and  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  life;  but  when 
it  involves  the  loss  of  any  idea  of  considering  the  feel¬ 
ings  or  rights  of  others,  it  is  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a 
blessing.  We  believe  that  the  solid  English  character 
will  right  itself  in  time;  but  the  woman  and  girl  of  the 
future  may  have  to  suffer  in  restrictions  for  the  wild 
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and  uncontrolled  behaviour  of  an  earlier  generation. 
The  neglect  in  the  army  of  various  commandments  has 
also  helped  to  make  our  present  civilisation  rotten. 

We  observe  that  the  Government  are  still  putting  off 
decision  concerning  the  removal  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board,  which  has  caused  general  dissatisfaction  and 
still  tolerates  notorious  injustice.  On  Tuesday  the 
Home  Secretary-  said  that  the  Government  could  not 
undertake  legislation  on  the  subject  during  the  present 
session,  though  a  very  large  number  of  M.P.s  desire 
it.  A  day  for  discussion  was  asked  for,  but  happened 
to  coincide  with  the  election  of  the  Speaker.  That 
official,  we  observe,  refused  leave  to  move  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  House  to  discuss  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Liquor  Control  Board,  deciding  that  the  subject 
had  been  under  consideration  so  long  that  it  could  not 
be  treated  as  a  matter  of  urgent  importance.  Is  every¬ 
thing  that  the  Government  has  put  off  unimportant? 

The  kinema  is  popular  among  the  uneducated  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  picture-press;  both  obviate  the 
necessity  for  mental  effort,  and  are  therefore  widely 
patronised.  When  films  are  shown  of  books  with 
which,  but  for  this  simple  method,  people  might  never 
become  familiar,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  them. 
The  film  version  of  Mark  Twain’s  ‘  A  Yankee  at  the 
Court  of  King  Arthur,’  now  being  exhibited  at  the 
Alhambra  Theatre,  is  one  of  the  best  kind.  Though 
it  bears  only  a  distant  relation  to  the  original,  it  is 
quite  amusing,  and  has  been  brought  up  to  date  in  the 
right  spirit,  while  the  unfortunate  vulgarity  of  the 
book  has  been  entirely  eliminated.  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  films  being  shown  all  over  the 
country  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  industry.  By  its 
sanction  of  this  salacious  stuff  the  self-constituted 
Board  of  Film  Censors  is  hastening  the  appointment  of 
an  independent  and  far  stricter  censor.  That  there  is 
need  for  one  is  evident  on  all  sides.  We  received  last 
week  a  circular  concerning  the  opening  of  a  new 
“  Super-Cinema  ”  in  the  East  of  London.  It  is  an 
unconsciously  amusing  document,  but  among  a  list  of 
future  attractions  figure  the  following,  which  speak  for 
themselves.  ‘  Virtuous  Sinner,’  ‘  Sex,’  ‘  Skirts,’ 
‘  Shame,’  “  and  other  super-films  !  ”  There  is  too 
much  of  the  crime  passionnel  exhibited  for  the  multitude. 

England’s  abject  failure  in  the  first  Test  match, 
which  Australia  won  by  ten  wickets,  is  very  disap¬ 
pointing.  It  need  not,  however,  be  repeated.  It  is 
largely  due  to  the  intimidating  bowling  of  Mr.  Gregory 
and  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  in  the  field.  As  time  goes  on,  it  should  be¬ 
come  easier  to  play  the  Australian  expresses  with  con¬ 
fidence.  But  the  English  team  simply  must  reach  a 
higher  standard  of  fielding,  and  the  bowling  must  be 
better  managed.  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  in  great  form 
lately,  both  with  bat  and  ball;  and  he  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  one  of  the  first  choices  for  England;  but  we  do 
not  think  he  is  an  ideal  English  captain.  He  does  not 
appreciate  sufficiently  the  surprise  of  a  change  in  the 
bowling.  In  batting,  Mr.  Macartney,  with  Hobbs 
away,  is  in  a  class  by  himself;  otherwise  our  players 
ought  to  be  pretty  nearly  equal  to  the  Australian  talent. 

Man,  playing  with  the  schemes  of  Nature,  makes  an 
improvement  in  one  direction,  and  finds  that  he  has 
lost  through  it  in  another.  Tarred  roads  have  long 
since  been  recognised  as  inimical  to  certain  birds;  they 
do  not  like  being  tarred  and  feathered.  Now  these 
same  roads  are  accused  of  producing  an  unusual  mor¬ 
tality  among  our  fresh-water  fish,  and  the  followers  of 
Walton’s  gentle  craft  are  up  in  arms.  It  should  be 
possible  to  keep  our  streams  unpolluted,  and  yet  pre¬ 
serve  our  roads,  on  which  there  is  an  increasing  traffic 
nowadays,  in  a  good  state  with  some  tar  preparation. 
A  Joint  Committee,  representing  the  Ministry  of  Trans¬ 
port  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  is 
engaged  on  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We  hope  it 
will  work  quicker,  and  be  more  effectual,  than  the 
average  official  Committee. 
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SOPPINESS. 

THE  most  familiar  example  of  the  complete 
sentimentalist  is,  of  course,  the  youthful  lover, 
whose  geese  are  always  swans.  Strephon  not  only 
idealizes  Chloe’s  very  ordinary  figure,  but  is  tem¬ 
porarily  unconscious  of  the  defects  in  her  education 
and  even  in  her  temper.  The  world  laughs,  because  it 
knows  that  one  day  his  eyes  will  be  opened  and  that 
meanwhile  the  aberration  is  serving  a  beneficent 
purpose.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  at  length  his 
vision  becomes  normal,  Chloe  does  not  mind  in  the 
least,  having  by  that  time  acquired  other  interests  in 
life  besides  Strephon  :  still,  while  the  earlier  condition 
lasts,  Chloe  can  do  no  wrong.  The  sentimentalist  in 
politics  displays  a  similar  inability  to  see  things  as  they 
are  :  needless  to  say,  the  object  of  his  worship  is  the 
People — a  word  which,  so  written  with  a  large  P, 
denotes  only  one  and  invariably  the  same  horizontal 
section  of  the  whole  population.  But  the  blindness  of 
this  type  of  dreamer  to  the  plain  and  sometimes  ugly 
facts  of  reality  is  far  more  incurable  than  Strephon’s  : 
and  his  devotion,  so  far  from  having  any  ulterior  use¬ 
fulness — unless  we  count  as  such  the  constant  titillation 
of  his  own  emotions — chiefly  results  in  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  self-conceit  of  his  divinity.  In  his  case  Chloe  has 
come  to  resent  any  valuation  of  her  charms  that  is 
below  his.  Placed  by  him  upon  a  pinnacle  of  exagger¬ 
ated  importance,  she  begins  to  issue  her  imperious 
orders  to  detached  and  perfectly  sane  people  who  are 
not  particularly  in  love  with  her.  We  are  not  blaming 
the  jade  :  it  is  entirely  the  political  sentimentalist’s 
fault  for  failing  to  see  that  the  People — in  his  technical 
sense — must  needs  come  short  of  absolute  perfection 
both  in  intelligence  and  manners. 

The  exhibitor  of  this  peculiar  softness  is  often  a  man 
of  parts  and  superior  education.  He  has  occasionally 
written  upon  the  history  of  England,  and  then  the 
figure  and  the  fortunes  of  his  mistress  completely  fill 
his  stage.  It  is  perhaps  less  generally  known  to  what 
lengths  the  nympholept  of  the  People  will  go  even 
when  he  professes  to  pass  from  political  to  purely 
literary  subjects.  The  obsession  can  become  amaz¬ 
ing — much  funnier  than  anything  the  youthful  Strephon 
usually  does.  We  have  before  us  a  book  of  verse  in 
the  Yorkshire  dialect  written  two  or  three  years  ago  by 
a  professor  in  a  modern  university.  Apparently  the 
author  chose  to  write  in  the  dialect  of  his  district 
because,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  tract  which  he  calls 
a  preface,  “  that  which  renders  it  pre-eminently  fitted 
for  poetic  use  is  its  intimate  association  with  all  that 
lies  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  working-man.”  He 
has  already  complained  that  the  shameful  preference  of 
previous  poets  for  standard  English  has  deprived  the 
heart  of  the  working  man  of  the  poetic  pabulum  for 
which  it  hungers  :  Spenser,  Milton,  Pope,  Keats, 
Tennyson,  all,  we  are  told,  spoke  in  a  language  the 
People  could  not  understand.  There  may,  of  course, 
be  other  things  in  the  works  of  these  poets  that  would 
present  difficulties  to  the  People’s  comprehension,  but 
they  are  not  mentioned,  and  we  agree  that  language 
would  be  the  initial  obstacle.  The  single  string  is 
harped  upon  until  one  is  reminded  of  some  Strephon, 
in  an  acute  stage  of  his  sickness,  expatiating  upon  the 
more  elusive  beauties  of  Chloe’s  character.  “  Our 
great  poets  depict  a  world  which  is  only  to  a  very  small 
extent  that  of  the  working  man,”  and  on  the  next  page, 
“  our  poets  have  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  activities 
and  aims  of  the  working  man.”  Once,  it  seems,  the 
artizan  did  a  little  in  the  poetry  line  for  himself  :  that 
was  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  the 
trade  guilds  interested  themselves  in  the  production  of 
miracle  plays.  “  The  popular  character  of  their  work 
is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
material  is  handled  and  the  characters  conceived  ”  : 
and  it  is  true  enough  that  the  manner  of  those  inter¬ 
esting  specimens  of  early  drama  is  often  pure  doggerel, 
and  the  conception  of  the  characters  in  them  crudely 
materialistic.  Unfortunately,  however,  at  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  poetry  left  the  craftsman’s  bench  for  the  court : 
and  then  comes  Shakespeare,  somewhat  of  a 
stumbling-block  to  our  professor,  since  he  cannot 
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altogether  be  ignored,  yet  has  a  fairly  obvious  disdain 
for  the  qualities  alike  of  mobs  in  the  mass  and  clowns 
in  the  concrete.  The  thin  ice  is  skated  over  with  the 
remark  that  “  we  are  justly  proud  of  the  glories  of  our 
Elizabethan  literature,  but  let  us  frankly  own  that  in 
the  annals  of  poetry  there  was  loss  as  well  as  gain.” 
If  we  ourselves  dare  quote  from  poetry  speaking  the 
great  Queen’s  English — and  in  a  court  suit  too — we 
should  say  : 

“  This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love, 

Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself.” 

This  travesty  of  literary  history  is  no  more  than  an 
amusing  illustration  of  the  damage  that  the  political 
sentimentalist  does  to  his  own  judgment.  Whether  or 
not  the  aberration  is  the  consequence  of  arguing  from 
the  particular  to  the  general — from  the  pleasant 
qualities  of  an  individual  peasant  or  working  man  to 
the  characteristics  of  a  class — we  cannot  stop  to 
discuss.  We  had  imagined  that  method  of  reasoning 
to  be  discredited,  even  in  the  most  democratic 
academies.  But  the  damage  that  the  sentimentalist 
causes  is  not  always  confined  to  his  own  ratiocination. 
Sometimes  the  facts  upon  which  he  has  to  exercise  his 
judgment  are  contemporaneous,  and  not  those  of 
history.  He  has  sometimes,  for  instance,  appeared  in 
the  role  of  an  administrator  of  justice,  and  his  obses¬ 
sion  about  the  bottom  dog — never,  of  course,  in  that 
unfortunate  position  through  any  fault  of  its  own — is 
then  apt  to  produce  the  most  extraordinary  results. 
Many  years  ago  a  mutinous  seaman  was  brought 
before  a  certain  magistrate.  The  man  had  been  put  in 
irons  on  board  his  ship,  and  though  repeatedly  offered 
his  release  on  condition  of  resuming  his  work,  had  as 
often  indicated  his  preference  for  the  irons.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  sailor  who  refuses  to  do  his  share  of 
work  upon  a  voyage  is  rendering  his  ship  shorthanded, 
and  to  that  extent  jeopardising  both  her  safety  and 
that  of  her  company,  his  comrades.  Analogies  to 
other  communities  not  bounded  by  a  ship’s  rail 
suggest  themselves  here,  but  we  will  not  at  present 
pursue  them.  The  magistrate  said  he  thought  the 
man  had  “  suffered  enough,”  and  discharged  him:  at 
the  same  time  he  fined  the  captain  of  the  ship  for 
having  exercised  his  authority.  The  whole  question  of 
discipline  in  the  mercantile  marine  was  thus  raised  : 
the  Home  Secretary  intervened,  and  we  believe  the 
magistrate  was  translated  to  another  court  where  his 
sentimentalism  would  be  unlikely  to  find  opportunities 
of  impairing  it.  The  story,  however,  presents  a 
typical  instance  of  the  invariable  blindness  of  the 
“  soppy  ”  person  to  the  larger  issues.  Chloe  can  do 
no  wrong — whatever  happens  to  the  rest  of  us. 

“  GREAT.” 

THE  love  of  superlatives  is  a  sure  sign  of  decad¬ 
ence.  Supermanity  and  megalomania  attended 
the  Roman,  as  they  did  the  Prussian,  ddbdcle. 
They  are  also  inseparable  from  unbridled  democracy, 
the  breath  of  whose  nostrils  exhales  the  incense  of  un¬ 
abashed  advertisement.  Whenever  the  Baals  are  big, 
the  decline  of  the  worship  is  at  hand.  To  the  dwindling 
everything  is  great,  and  now  we  are  not  without  a  touch 
of  it  ourselves.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  English 
people  in  their  hearts  relish  this  bastard  and  grotesque 
greatness;  it  is  alien  to  the  English  nature,  and 
comes  from  America.  But  the  cliques,  and  journals 
controlled  by  them,  foster  and  foment  these  magnificats 
till  mob-ignorance  becomes  intoxicated  with  them  under 
a  microscope  of  their  own  making.  Everything  and 
everybody  can  be  proclaimed  great  and  seen  double. 
The  feeblest  paulo-post-Futurist  in  art  and  the  doubt¬ 
ful  dabbler  in  politics  and  economics  are  hystericised 
in  popular  print  as  huge.  Micromegas  is  in  the  as¬ 
cendant,  mice  are  hailed  as  mountains,  and  fleas  are 
taken  for  elephants — often,  alas,  white  elephants,  in¬ 
deed.  A  poor  and  salacious  novel  appears;  it  is  the 
gieatest  thing  out  in  the  eyes  of  the  publishers. 
“  Death  of  a  great  Pioneer  ”  usually  relates  to  some¬ 
one  who  sat  at  a  desk  during  the  war.  “  A  great 
statesman  ”  is  at  present  almost  always  a  Coalition 
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hack;  “  a  great  diplomatist  ”  is  usually  a  ditto  abroad. 

“  A  great  poet  ”  is  constantly  a  contributor  to  the 
Times.  Add  to  these  the  stock-in-trade  of  “  amazing 
scenes,”  11  grave  situation,”  “  a  great  decision,” 

“  great  speech  of  Mr.  George  Lloyd,”  with  the  like, 
and  we  reach  the  zenith  of  greatness  a  la,  mode.  We 
seem  within  measurable  distance  of  “  A  great  Divorce.” 

It  may  be  argued  that,  allowing  for  population  and 
the  terrible  communicability  of  modern  life,  this  en¬ 
slavement  to  superlatives  is  no  new  feature.  We  can¬ 
not  agree.  When  Pitt  was  called  “  great,”  it  was  not 
because  the  newspapers  said  so,  nor  did  Jacobins  ac¬ 
claim  him.  It  was  because  he  meant  Great  Britain. 
When  the  Corsican  was  hailed  as  divine,  it  was  not  on 
account  of  words,  but  of  deeds — because  he  re-es¬ 
tablished  that  France  which  is  the  religion  of  French¬ 
men.  When  Shakespeare  was  recognised  as  supreme 
—and  the  process  took  two  long  centuries — it  was 
not  owing  to  popular  opinion,  but  to  the  judgment  of 
generations;  in  the  end  wisdom  always  emerges.  Look 
at  the  minuscules  termed  great  by  contemporaries  and 
speedily  extinguished  for  all  time  :  their  name  is  legion. 
It  is  enduring  personality  that  is  gieat,  not  ephemeral 
collectivism.  Genius  needs  no  bush.  Much  modern 
fame  is  notoriety. 

Let  us  therefore  take  comfort,  though  we  are  un¬ 
likely  to  survive  the  time  when  the  cult  of  coteries  will 
have  evaporated  into  dust  without  a  name.  The 
vague,  the  involved,  the  sentimental,  the  devious  in 
duplicity  are  always  sure  of  a  spurious  renown,  while 
Fleet  and  Downing  Streets  and  Paternoster  Row  re¬ 
main  as  they  are.  It  is  the  lack  of  real  greatness  and 
the  need  of  it,  if  we  reflect,  that  prompts  and  manu¬ 
factures  all  these  tinsel  substitutes.  Not  the  least  of¬ 
fender  in  this  respect  is  the  new  style  of  “  idealist,” 
who  under  many  disguises  and  varieties,  is  always  one 
who  fancies  that  men  are  made  for  their  clothes  in¬ 
stead  of  the  clothes  being  made  for  the  man.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  trumpeted  forth  only  quite  recently 
as  “  great.”  America  does  not  think  so  now.  France 
never  thought  so.  We  never  did  in  our  hearts.  But 
the  press  and  the  politicians  beat  the  brazen  cymbals 
so  loudly  that  dunces  fell  down  and  worshipped  a 
formulator  and  fanatic.  It  was  not  our  fault.  The 
popular  press  hypnotized  the  country,  and  it  fell  into 
worship.  There  is  no  descent  so  disillusioning  as 
that  from  a  false  ideal.  When  the  Ephesian  mob 
shouted  “  Great  is  Diana,”  they  really  believed  it.  To 
them  her  image  was  a  power  of  protection,  and  natur¬ 
ally  the  goldsmiths  kept  the  conviction  alive.  But 
who — -save  a  few  cranks — ever  considered  Mr.  Wilson 
great?  He  has  stamped  no  image  on  his  time;  he  is 
not  current  coin,  and  his  superscription  already  counts 
for  nothing.  So  it  fares  with  the  “  great  ”  successes 
and  the  “  great  ”  reductions  of  our  bewildered  age. 
Triumphs  of  esteem  and  goods  reduced  from  ten 
guineas  to  five  are  still  the  fashion,  as  the  theatres  and 
the  shops  too  often  attest.  An  age  of  advertisement 
obliterates  a  sense  of  values,  and  the  auction  of  pos¬ 
terity  is  left  completely  out  of  sight.  But  it  is  in  the 
foreground  all  the  same,  and  we  wonder  how  many  of 
to-day’s  tawdry  heroes  will  be  accredited  twenty  years 
hence.  The  fame  of  fools  has  made  men  the  fools  of 
fame.  They  have  almost  forgotten  that  “  great  ”  is 
a  great  Word. 

RESTAURANTS  IN  ITALY. 

ITALIAN  restaurants  succeeded  in  Soho  by  appeal¬ 
ing  at  once  to  palates  and'  purses,  overcoming  even 
rumours  of  dirt  and  resurrected  scraps.  There  was 
also  a  mysterious  magnetism  of  slumming,  seeing  life, 
brushing  Bohemians,  almost  exploration.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  were  shrewd  business  men,  who  knew  how  to 
make  the  most  of  every  crumb;  they  boxed  and  coxed 
compasses,  reappearing  one  minute  as  waiters,  and 
disappearing  the  next  to  cook.  Then  here  they  were 
again  as  cashiers,  cab-runners  and  chuckers-out.  If 
they  were  content  to  remain  expatriated,  they  soon 
blossomed  forth  as  the  imperious  owners  of  palace 
hotels. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  about  Italians  that  they  do  things 


well  abroad,  and  things  ill  at  home.  Nothing  becomes 
them  so  well  as  the  leaving  of  their  own  country.  They 
are  born  emigrants,  poor  colonists,  execrable  citizens. 
Sweet  do-nothing  seems  imposed  by  their  blue  seas  and 
Capuan  delights.  To  bask  and  eat  macaroni  and  sing 
songs  of  Piedigrotta  is  paradise  enow.  But  let  them 
run  across  the  seas,  and  they  defy  their  own  classics 
by  changing  their  souls  as  well  as  their  skies.  They 
build  the  best  roads,  railways,  tunnels,  mining-shafts, 
factories  from  China  to  Peru.  Then  they  return  to 
their  delectable  land  in  the  prime  of  life  after  a  few 
hard  years  of  self-sweating,  buy  bits  of  land,  breed 
huge  families,  and  bask. 

There  are  probably  few  more  vivid  contrasts  imagin¬ 
able  than  that  between  the  Italian  restaurant  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  Italian  restaurant  in  Italy.  The  present 
writer  has  spent  ten  months  in  Italy  and  can  speak 
from  experience  after  some  six  hundred  restaurant 
meals.  The  charges  of  those  six  hundred  meals  did 
not  seem  heavy  with  the  English  exchange  at  ninety 
lire  to  the  pound,  but  the  caterers  seemed  to  think  their 
business  was  to  do  those  who  dined.  Any  Italian  will 
tell  you  that  he  fares  more  cheaply  and  sumptuously  in 
his  own  house. 

To  begin  with,  they  make  the  most  of  nothing. 
Neither  reason  nor  interest  nor  entreaty  will  ever  in¬ 
duce  them  to  provide  rissoles,  hashes,  minces,  stews, 
made  dishes  of  any  kind.  The  invariable  answer  is, 

“  If  we  prepared  them,  even  with  the  freshest  meat 
and  all  the  arts  of  Brillat  Savarin,  no  one  would  touch 
them.  We  should  be  suspected  of  using  up  the  leav¬ 
ings  of  past  meals.”  Deliberate  waste  is  accordingly 
universal  and  prodigious.  Even  cold  meat  is  almost 
taboo.  A  joint  is  cooked,  carved  and  consigned  to  the 
dust-bin,  though  there  may  not  be  half  enough  pro¬ 
visions  to  last  the  peninsula  half  through  the  winter. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  described  a  certain  leg  of  mutton 
as  badly  killed,  badly  hung,  badly  cooked  and  badly 
served.  What  would  have  been  his  irascibility  if  he 
had  crossed  the  Alps  and  broken  meats  in  a  trattoria  ? 
We  know  how  to  breed  and  feed  and  hang  and  cook 
the  roast  beef  of  old  England,  whereas  French  rosbif 
is  nearly  always  a  delusion,  because  the  French  breed 
for  veal,  beating  us  there  into  a  cocked  hat.  But 
Italian  veal  and  beef  are  blackguards  both.  Italians 
have  practically  no  mutton,  and  will  brazenly  tell  a 
Highlander  or  a  Welshman  that  it  is  never  fit  to  eat. 
Their  chickens  are  stringy  and  only  just  palatable  it 
cooked  immediately  after  slaughter.  Hanging,  they 
say,  is  prohibited  by  their  climate,  though  that  need 
not  necessarily  save  the  necks  of  their  cooks.  Larders 
are  unknown;  so  if  anything  is  held  over,  it  lies  on  a 
shelf  to  tempt  the  flies. 

The  French  have  taunted  us  with  having  but  one 
sauce,  and  we  have  replied  that  sauces  are  needed  only 
to  disguise  the  badness  of  their  meat.  Italians  eschew 
not  only  sorely  needed  sauces,  but  even  essential 
gravies.  Indeed,  they  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  ex¬ 
tracting  all  the  juices  for  their  soups,  and  then  daring 
to  serve  what  remains  in  desiccated  hunks. 

Except  Germany  and  Austria,  we  know  no  other 
country  with  such  a  blind  devotion  to  soup.  It  pre¬ 
cedes  every  meal  all  the  year  round;  the  very  macaroni 
is  cast  into  it,  and  oh  !  the  infinite  monotony  thereof. 
Talk  of  “  rabbits  hot  and  rabbits  cold,  rabbits  young 
and  rabbits  old”;  why,  they  offer  a  kaleidoscopic 
variety  compared  with  that  water  bewitched  which 
Italians  mistake  for  soup. 

Macaroni,  however,  does  admittedly  assume  a  whole 
Fregoli  arsenal  of  disguises,  and  made  at  home  with 
many  eggs  and  great  care,  beaten,  and  rolled,  and 
coaxed,  and  stuffed  with  rare  dainties,  is  fit  to  set  be¬ 
fore  a  pre-war  King.  But  in  the  average  restaurant 
of  Italy  it  is  mere  paste,  made  in  a  factory,  garnered 
for  months  by  a  grocer,  and  served  with  preserved 
tomato-pulp. 

Again,  there  is  probably  no  country  possessing  such 
a  wealth  of  beautiful  fruit,  but  every  restaurant  in 
Italy  offers  it  unripe,  and  at  six  or  ten  times  at  what 
it  costs  at  the  stall  round  the  corner.  Except  badly 
baked  pears,  hot  and  clammy  and  horrid1,  it  rarely  ap- 
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pears  in  a  cooked  form.  Some  is  exported  for  jam¬ 
making,  but  no  jam  was  ever  made  at  home,  even 
when  sugar  was  plentiful.  One  feeble  excuse  for  that 
is  a  scarcity  of  jars  and  tins,  though  plenty  of  glass 
seems  available  for  bottling  wine. 

Italians  have  only  one  way  of  cooking  potatoes,  even 
new  potatoes,  which  they  slice  and  fry  in  oil.  They 
spoil  all  their  other  luxuriant  vegetables — artichokes, 
egg-plant  ( aubergine ),  chillies,  French  beans,  etc. — 
by  chopping  them  up  and  soaking  them  in  oil.  There 
is  no  harm  in  good  oil.  Indeed,  it  is  infinitely  prefer¬ 
able  to  bad  butter,  but  it  must  be  used  with  a  discreet 
judgment,  whereas  Italian  cooks  have  a  heavy  hand. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  Italian 
fare,  and  the  most  shocking  to  a  stranger,  is  the 
lamentable  absence  of  good  wine  in  one  of  the  most 
generous  vine-producing  countries  of  the  world.  There 
are  exquisite  light  white  wines  at  Frascati  and  other 
Castelli  Romani,  and  various  remote  villages  in  all 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  But  you  must  make  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  drink  them,  for  they  will  scarcely  travel  a  yard. 
Most  of  the  bottled  beverages — especially  the  so-called 
Capris  and  Chiantis — are  unskilfully  doctored.  The 
red  wines  are  too  rough  for  educated  tastes,  but  used 
to  be  exported  profitably  for  blending  with  vin  ordinaire 
and  begetting  cheap  claret.  Now,  however,  newly 
enriched  Socialists  and  other  war-profiteers  drink  up 
all  they  produce,  and  Italy  actually  imports  more  wine 
than  she  sends  out.  The  favourite  restaurant  wine  is 
Barbera,  a  violently  effervescent  red  wine  that  tastes 
of  tannin  and  seidlitz  powders.  There  is  some  fun  in 
watching  a  young  waiter  open  a  bottle  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  well-dressed  people  and  speculating 
on  the  subsequent  language. 

Your  Italian  waiter  in  London  looks  as  though  he 
had  slept  in  his  tail-coat,  but  he  is  usually  civil  almost 
to  excess.  In  Italy,  next  to  a  railway-man,  he  is  the 
most  intolerant  and  aggressive  of  citizens.  Here  is  a 
typical  incident,  that  occurred  at  Ferrara.  A  diner 
complained  mildly  about  cold  soup,  long  delay,  or  some 
such  trifle,  and  was  treated  to1  violent  abuse.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  ventured  to  remonstrate,  whereupon  not  only 
did  the  rude  waiter  depart  at  once,  but  all  his  colleagues 
laid  down  their  napkins  and  followed  him.  As  they 
were  not  taken  back  at  once,  every  waiter  in  the  town 
struck  next  day  out  of  sympathy,  all  except  the  non- 
unionists  in  one  hotel,  which  had  its  windows  broken. 
That  sort  of  thing  occurs  constantly,  and  most  clients 
treat  waiters  with  respectful  awe.  You  may  even  hear 
them  call  “  Mr.  Waiter  ”  ( Signor  Cameriere)  not  alto¬ 
gether  ironically. 

The  first  inagna  charta  fought  for  was  the  abolition 
of  tips,  which  sounds  very  philanthropic,  but  means  just 
the  reverse.  Waiters  in  Greece  have  always  asserted 
their  dignity  by  refusing  tips,  but  they  are  content  with 
their  wages.  When  the  Italian  Waiters’  Union  for¬ 
bade  tips,  it  aimed  at  making  them  compulsory.  No 
free  and  independent  menial  could  endure  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  dependence  on  a  stranger’s  whims.  Bloated 
burghers  had  actually  been  known  to  meet  gross 
negligence  with  a  reduction  of  guerdon.  So  it  was 
obtained  by  strikes  and  riots  that,  instead  of  free-will 
offerings,  there  should  be  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent, 
to  every  bill.  This  has  since  been  raised  to  fifteen  and 
twenty  and  promises  to  soar.  Even  though  a  waiter 
pulled  your  nose,  you  must  still  needs  pay  him  through 
it.  The  result  is  that  most  waiters  delight  to  make 
meals  as  uncomfortable  as  possible. 

Over  d’Annunzio’s  bed,  the  restless  poet  inscribed, 
“  Per  Non  Dormire.”  On  the  portals  of  Italy’s 
restaurants,  another  poet  might  be  parodied  :  “  Leave 
all  hope  of  dining,  ye  who  enter  here.” 

LORD  DUNSANY’S  NEW  PLAY. 

THERE  is  a  prejudice  against  “  dream-plays  ”  in 
the  world  of  the  green-room,  and,  as  such  arbit¬ 
rary  reservations  are  apt  to  be  foolish,  we  are 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Harwood,  of  the  Ambassadors’  Theatre, 
defying  this  one,  and  producing  Lord  Dunsany’s 
dream-play,  ‘  If.’  Like  most  of  his  work,  the  new 
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comedy  is  an  effort  of  the  imagination  rather  than  the 
labouring  intellect.  A  fantastic  idea  has  occurred  to 
him;  he  works  it  out — more  or  less;  et  voila  tout  !  If 
John  Beal,  a  young  man  of  the  lower  middle-class,  had 
not  been  shut  out  by  a  railway-porter  from  catching  a 
certain  train  one  day,  his  career  would  have  been  very 
different  from  the  harmless,  modest,  and,  on  the  whole, 
happy  course  it  has  pursued.  That  is  the  idea — and 
the  play  shows  (with  the  instrumentality  of  a  magic 
crystal)  what  that  other  career  would  have  been.  In 
it  we  see  the  admirable  Beal  bewitched  by  a  young 
woman  to  go  to  Persia,  where  he  becomes  the  Shereef 
of  a  wild  tribe,  rules  them  for  their  moral  good  after 
the  manner  of  the  masterful  well-meaning  Englishman, 
and  finds  himself  a  sort  of  figure  in  The  Arabian 
Nights.  In  the  end  he  is  back  in  his  little  villa  in 
Suburbia,  with  his  little  wife,  his  little  servant-maid, 
and  his  little  boy  and  girl  safe  in  their  cots  upstairs — 
and,  lo,  it  has  all  been  a  dream  ! 

We  have  described  the  play  as  an  effort  of  the 
imagination  rather  than  of  the  intellect.  The  hap¬ 
hazard  way  in  which,  in  the  last  act,  the  protagonist 
finds  his  way  back  to  his  London  parlour  bears  this  out. 
A  more  carefully  composed  work  would,  also,  we  think, 
have  brought  the  all-important  railway  porter  somehow 
or  other  into  the  imbroglio  and  the  denouement.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  there  is  a  little  lameness  in  the  sudden  and 
rather  ignoble  collapse  of  the  potent  English  Shereef 
in  his  Oriental  palace.  But  all  such  objections  are 
really  out  of  place  in  discussing  a  play  of  this  kind.  The 
story  is  offered  as  pure  fantasy,  and  to  apply  cold  logic 
to  it  is  unwarrantable.  The  business  of  the  playgoer 
is  to  surrender  himself  to  the  author’s  whim.  Having 
done  that,  he  may  spend  an  exceedingly  amusing,  and 
now  and  then  rather  thrilling,  evening.  The  play  has 
none  of  the  grim  and  unforgettable  power  of  the 
author’s  ‘  The  Gods  of  the  Mountains,’  which  we  saw 
at  the  Haymarket  before  the  war;  but  it  has  colour  and 
tone,  and  the  touch  and  sound  of  the  mysterious  East, 
while  the  figure  of  the  humble  Beal,  who,  for  all  his 
inarticulateness,  lack  of  education,  ignorance  of  men 
and  women,  and  conventional  views  of  respectability, 
is  a  born  leader  of  men,  is  at  once  a  delicate  and  solid 
piece  of  characterization.  There  is  something  of  Sir 
James  Barrie’s  Crichton  in  him — something  of  the 
thousands  of  humbly-born  Englishmen  who,  in  real 
life,  have  helped  to  build  up  the  English  name.  It  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  the  most  dramatic  moment  in  the 
play  comes  at  the  end  of  the  first  act — which  is  really 
a  sort  of  prologue.  It  is  that  in  which  Mrs.  John  Beal 
warns  her  husband  that  the  magical  crystal  may  have 
been  given  to  him  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance.  The  action 
of  the  dream-play  proves,  on  the  whole,  that  the  young 
woman  knew  what  she  was  talking  about,  but  nothing 
that  happens  in  Persia  has  the  disturbing  effect  of  the 
simple  sentence  in  which  she  lets  that  warning  fall. 

The  honours  of  the  acting  are  carried  off  by  Mr. 
Michael  Sherbrooke  in  the  character  of  the  faithful 
native  servant  of  the  English-born  Shereef.  How  often 
have  we  seen  this  fine  actor  and  most  impressive 
diseur  turn  a  difficult  scene  into  a  thrillingly  effective 
one  !  Who  that  was  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  ‘  John  Glayde’s  Honour  ’  at  the  St.  James’s  years 
ago  has  forgotten  the  remarkable  power  of  his  acting 
as  the  subtle,  doglike  Shurmur?  He  repeats  that  suc¬ 
cess  in  Lord  Dunsany’s  play,  and  will,  we  suppose,  go 
on  repeating  it  in  other  minor  parts,  until  some  man¬ 
ager  and  some  dramatist  have  the  wit  to  give  him  the 
chance  he  deserves  as  one  of  the  most  capable  actors 
on  the  English  stage.  Far  more  famous  persons  than 
Mr.  Sherbrooke  are  in  the  cast,  Mr.  Ainley,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  Gladys  Cooper;  but  their  success  is  Lord 
Dunsany’s  rather  than  their  own,  and  we  could  name 
a  dozen  players  who  would  have  done  as  well  in  the 
parts  they  played  and  perhaps  better,  but  none  who 
could  have  spoken  and  acted  the  character  of  Daoud 
with  the  concentrated  passion  and  power  and  craft  of 
Mr.  Sherbrooke.  If  only  for  his  performance  we  can 
commend  the  production  to  students  and  lovers  of  good 
acting. 
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THIRLESTANE. 

The  wind  as  swift,  the  air  as  clear 
To  Dartymoor  in  Devonshire, 

As  swift  as  clear  the  wind  and  air, 

As  though  we  still  were  walking  there. 

Kingsbridge  Hill  to  Salcom'be  Bay  : 

We’ll  not  come  walking  back  that  way, 

Unless  the  years  themselves  should  come 
— Ghosts  of  our  youth — to  Thirlestane  home. 

Ghosts  of  our  youth— does  the  train  run 
Still  into  dreams  from  Paddington  ? 

And  does  the  grey  cathedral  stir 
Lovers  still  at  Exeter  ? 

Does  the  trap  from  Kingsbridge  Station 
Still  with  damned  reverberation 
Jolt  a  boy  and  girl  who  sit 
Far  too  glad  to  notice  it? 

Are  Totnes  toffees  still  for  sale, 

And  does  the  sticky  kind  prevail, 

Adding  a  sweetness  to  the  kiss 
Of  resolute  confectioneries? 

And  does  the  postman  still  presume 
To  march  into  the  sitting-room, 

Gravely  embarrassing  his  betters, 

By  observations  on  their  letters? 

Ah  surely  not !  for  all  of  this 
Long  since  invited  Nemesis, 

And  some  wild  moonlit  night  from  Devon 
Toppled  clean  over  into  heaven. 

H.  W. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SMASHING  GERMANY. 

IR, — A  certain  section  of  the  Press  is  bent  upon 
3  transferring  a  large  portion — or  even  the  whole — of 
iilesia  to  the  Poles  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  the 
ilebiscite  in  favour  of  Germany  was  largely  the  result 
f  undue  influence,  and,  second,  because  the  Silesian 
oalfields  and  ironfields  are  extremely  valuable  to  the 
lermans,  and  their  possession  might  enable  Germany 
c  become,  one  day,  a  formidable  foe. 

As  for  the  first,  terrorisation  is  a  recognised  weapon 
f  modern  democracy — as  the  action  of  Sinn  Fein  in 
reland  and  of  “  Advanced  ”  Trade  Unionists  in  Bri- 
ain  proves  to  the  hilt — so  the  charge  may  possibly 
e  true,  but  unless  it  is  proved  conclusively  to  be  true 
lermany  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  As  to 
he  second  argument,  surely  nothing  could  be  crazier 
han  a  policy  of  crippling  Germany  for  ever  and  thus 
anding  her  over,  tied  and  bound,  to  the  Bolshevists  on 
er  Eastern  border,  and  also  to  those  in  her  midst,  who 
re  eagerly  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  ensuring 
er  social  and  economic  disruption.  With  Bolshevist 
'rade  Unionists  destroying  our  trade  and  sucking  our 
fe-blood  at  home  and  a  Bolshevist  revolution  in  full 
last  in  Ireland,  with  riots  galore  in  India,  Egypt,  and 
’alestine,  while  Japan  grows;  more  and  more  bitterly 
isentful  of  the  Colour  Bar,  surely  the  world  is  in 
-ouble  enough  without  adding  to  its  unspeakable 
lisery  by  handing  over  Central  Europe  to  the  followers 
f  Trotsky  and  Lenin. 

Revenge  is  a  perfectly  natural — and  entirely  unchris- 
an  instinct  of  mankind,  and  one  which  appeals  most 
trongly  to  the  Gallic  temperament;  but  I  suggest  that 
ie  desire  of  F rench  politicians  to  destroy  Germany  as 

Great  Power  is  utterly  opposed  to  British  interests, 
seing  that  we  are  being  rapidly  reduced  financially  to 
ie  status  of  a  third-rate  power,  and  shall  only  be  able 
)  preserve  even  that  humble  position  by  being  allowed 
)  trade  with  as  many  customers;  as  possible  on  the 
ontinent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Chaos  in  Ger- 
lany  would  be  inevitably  followed  by  chaos  in  Austria 
nd  in  Hungary,  and  I  submit  that,  with  Japan  striving 
)  capture  our  markets  in  the  East  and  with  America 
agerly  capturing  our  markets  in  the  West  and  South, 


it  is  sheer  madness  to  lose  the  custom  of  Central 
Europe.  Moreover,  to  take  any  action  which  would 
help  to  make  Bolshevism  dominant  throughout  middle 
Europe,  as  it  is  already  dominant  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Northern  Asia,  would  be  to  ensure  our  own  ulti¬ 
mate  destruction,  since  a  conflagration  extending  from 
Frankfort  to  Vladivostock  and  from  Cattaro  to  Dant- 
zic  would  be  bound,  as  a  mere  matter  of  dynamics,  to 
involve  the  whole  world  in  the  flames  of  revolution. 

Unfortunately  many  sound  Conservatives  allow  their 
somewhat  super-heated  patriotism  to  overwhelm  their 
common-sense,  and  fail  to  understand  that  whatever 
the  Kaiser’s  crimes  and  misdemeanours  may  have  been, 
he  and  his  fellow  countrymen,  are  infinitely  less  dan¬ 
gerous  to  England  than  Krassin,  the  chosen  emissary  of 
the  Czar’s  assassins,  the  trusted  envoy  of  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  a  monarch  who  was  not  only  our  King’s 
cousin,  but  our  own  most  faithful  ally.  Again,  De 
Valera,  the  so-far  successful  leader  of  the  Irish  revolu¬ 
tion,  is  a  much  greater  power  for  the  disintegration  of 
the  British  Empire  than  ever  the  Kaiser  was,  and  the 
impunity  which  he  enjoys  shows  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
regards  him  with  all  the  fear  and  respect  due  in  these 
democratic  days  to  a  highly  successful  rebel.  This  is 
an  attitude  at  which  we  may  cavil,  and  one  which  most 
of  your  readers  will  bitterly  deplore ;  but  the  fact  that 
De  Valera  can  levy  war  upon  his  lawful  sovereign, 
King  George,  with  impunity,  shows  how  far  we  are  ad¬ 
vanced  o.n  the  road  to  national  disruption,  and  how 
hopelessly  unpractical  is  the  attitude  of  the  Milner- 
cum-Kipling  school  with  its  futile  talk  about  the  “  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  Empire.”  What  is  the  use  of  chatter¬ 
ing  about  “  the  Empire  upon  which  the  sun  never 
sets,”  while  all  the  time  the  rebels  are  winning  all 
along  the  line?  If  Ireland  becomes  virtually  indepen¬ 
dent,  either  as  a  whole,  or  in  two  parts,  then  the  United 
Kingdom  ceases  to  exist  and  the  Empire  loses  its  head 
and  heart. 

The  Saturday  Review  has  spoken  some  sound  words 
in  support  of  the  view  that  the  people  of  Hungary  have 
a  right  to  choose  a  Hapsburg  for  their  ruler,  if  they  so 
desire;  and  I  would  urge  that  if  the  Germans  grow 
weary  of  a  republic  and  wish  to  have  as  their  sovereign 
a  prince  of  the  old  dynasty,  they  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  in  their  choice.  The  old  order  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  changed  that  any  return  to  the  Militarism!  of 
seven  years  ago  is  impossible,  and  although  we  shall 
have  bickerings  without  end  and  plenty  of  bloodshed  in 
sectional  quarrels  and  vendettas,  the  growth  of  Femin¬ 
ism — apart  from  anything  else — will  render  impossible 
the  vast  military  machinery  and  the  haughty  military 
hierarchy  which  made  the  German  army  the  most  tre¬ 
mendous  thing  in  the  world.  If  men  are  not  superior 
to  women,  then  there  is  no  obligation  on  them  to  fight 
for  their  womenkind- — it  was  the  claim  of  superiority 
on  the  one  hand  which  entailed  the  obligation  of  de¬ 
fence  on  the  other.  It  is  the  inferiority  of  the  woman 
v/hich  gives  her  the  right  to  call  upon  the  man  to  work 
and  to  fight.  If  she  is  to  be  reckoned  as  equal,  this 
right  disappears. 

C.  F.  RYDER. 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  TRADE  UNIONS. 

SIR, — Capital  and  Labour  can  no  longer  meet  as 
they  did  in  the  open  market. 

We  have  to  face  a  vast  conspiracy  covering  the 
whole  face  of  the  country — a  conspiracy  that  effaces 
personal  liberty,  and  obliterates  the  independence  of 
Parliament,  the  Press,  and  Public  Bodies. 

In  that  conspiracy  the  extremists  of  trade-unionism, 
corrupt  and  dishonest,  rule  with  an  iron  discipline, 
providing  no  shelter  from  the  so-called  trade  union 
ballots  in  which  the  decisions  of  the  majority  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  taken.  Their  avowed  object  is  to  con¬ 
stantly  increase  wages,  so  as  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
profits,  and  render  Capital  valueless,  hold  up  the  com¬ 
munity  to  ransom  and  destroy  civilisation,  in  order  that 
they  may  control  the  factories  and  workshops  of  the 
country. 

Trade  unions  are  recruited  by  intimidation,  held  to¬ 
gether  by  terrorism,  and  supported  by  blackmail.  They 
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rely  on  the  Trades  Dispute  Act,  which  legalises  con¬ 
spiracy  and  force,  for  a  continuance  of  their  strike 
policy.  The  attitude  of  the  Government  during  the 
period  of  hostilities  brought  about  the  exclusive  em¬ 
ployment  of  trade  unionists  in  the  controlled  factories 
and  workshops  of  the  country.  The  Government  Un¬ 
employment  Exchanges  having  a  monopoly  in  labour 
supply,  boycotted  non-unionists,  whilst  trade  unionists 
were  exempted  from  military  service,  and  were  given 
extravagant  wages.  This  policy  induced  a  frenzy  of 
enthusiasm  for  trade  unionism  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  who  had  hitherto  rerjained  aloof 
were  compelled  to  take  out  a  trade  union  ticket. 

In  March,  1915,  the  National  Free  Labour  Associa¬ 
tion  had  a  complete  organisation  in  full  working  order, 
for  the  registration  and  supply  of  suitable  labour,  and 
equal  to  any  demands  that  might  be  made  in  any 
emergency.  It  then  had  25  years  of  successful  work 
and  prestige  behind  it. 

It  attracted  mechanics  who  would  not  think  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  Government  Unemployment  Exchanges,  and 
worked  smoothly  and  quickly  in  supplying  the  War 
Department  with  45,000  carpenters  and  joiners,  for  the 
erection  of  soldiers’  hutments,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  war,  after  the  War  Department  had  ap¬ 
plied  in  vain  to  the  Unemployment  Exchanges. 

This  useful  and  patriotic  work  was  brought  to  a 
standstill,  by  a  preposterous  suppression  order,  under 
D.O.R.A.,  which  absolutely  limited  the  registration 
and  supply  of  workers  during  the  war  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Unemployment  Exchanges. 

Thus  the  Government  succumbed  to  the  demands  of 
organised  labour,  and  in  order  to  bolster  up  their 
ghastly  failures  the  Labour  Exchanges,  sacrificed  the 
non-union  worker  on  the  altar  of  trade  union  hatred. 

In  August,  1900,  the  National  Free  Labour  Associa¬ 
tion  fought  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  strike,  and  by  the 
celebrated  Taff  Vale  injunction,  which  declared  both 
picketing  and  intimidation  illegal,  extracted  both  the 
claws  and  teeth  of  militant  trade  unionism,  and  the 
seven  years’  industrial  peace  which  followed  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  strikes  cannot  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  violence  and  intimidation. 

In  1906  Parliament  passed  the  Trades  Dispute  Act, 
which  gave  special  privileges  to  organised  labour  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  cummunity;  and  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  period  the  country  had  enjoyed  free 
from  strikes. 

THE  NATIONAL  FREE  LABOUR  ASSOCIATION, 

William  Collison, 
General  Secretary. 

THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES. 

SIR, — I  congratulate  you  on  printing  a  defence  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  noble  gentleman  who  did 
not  desire  the  war,  did  all  he  could  to  stop  it,  and  is 
now  the  main  hope  of  effective  resistance  to  Bolshevism 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  But  may  I  ask  why  you  join 
the  more  democratic  press  in  referring  to  him  as  “ex- 
Emperor  ”?  He  has  never  abdicated.  Only  the  other 
day  the  Hungarian  Government  requested  the  Swiss 
not  to  disturb  him  at  Prangins,  on  the  ground  that  it 
still  recognised  him  as  king;  and  when  a  military  depu¬ 
tation  invited  Horthy  to  assume  the  crown,  he  replied 
that  he  was  merely  in  power  until  he  could  hand  over 
the  reins  to  his  Sovereign.  The  temporary  failure  of 
the  recent  attempt  at  restoration  was  due  to  Jugular- 
Slav  intrigues.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  King 
of  Hungary  will  soon  enjoy  his  owrn  again.  The 
situation  in  Austria  is  more  difficult. 

HERBERT  VIVIAN. 

Innsbruck. 

‘  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  IRELAND,  1920.’ 

SIR, — Will  you  accord  us  the  hospitality  of  your 
columns  to  protest  against  a  statement  that  is  being 
widely  circulated  concerning  a  book  entitled  ‘  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Ireland,  1920,’  which  we  have  recently 
published  ? 

Ever  since  the  book’s  appearance  it  has  been  de¬ 
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nounced  in  certain  quarters  as  “  Government  Propa¬ 
ganda  ”  and  “  Official  Propaganda,”  and  the  like. 
And  now  the  Nation  and  the  Athenceum  asserts  bluntly 
that :  11  it  is  a  pure  piece  of  official  propaganda  .... 
and  taxpayers  may  complain  that  they  are  not  getting 
their  money’s  worth.” 

In  denial  of  this  malicious  assertion  we  should  like 
to  state  : — 

(1)  That  we  commissioned  the  book  “  off  our  own 

bat.” 

(2)  That  no  Department  of  the  Government  has,  or 

has  had,  any  interest  whatever,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect,  in  the  making  and  production  of  the  book. 

(3)  That  we  have  not  received,  or  have  any  intention 

of  receiving,  a  penny  towards  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  publication  (including  advertising) 
from  any  Government  Department,  or  person, 
or  any  source  whatever  outside  this  house. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  book  is  grudgingly  admitted 
by  one  of  its  most  bitter  critics  :  “A  valuable  com¬ 
pendium  of  evidence  ...  of  historical  value.” 

PHILIP  ALLAN  &  CO. 

2,  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lane. 

IRELAND  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 
SIR, — In  Notes  of  the  Week  in  your  issue  of  28th 
May  you  say  :  “  The  Church  of  Rome  could  pacify  Ire¬ 
land  within  twenty -four  hours.” 

It  is  implicitly  believed  by  most  Englishmen  that  the 
Catholic  priesthood  is  all-powerful  in  Ireland,  except 
in  the  Protestant  north-east :  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  should  encourage  a  belief  so 
flattering  to  its  self-esteem.  But  the  statement  is  far 
too  absolute,  and  needs  qualification. 

In  the  Dublin  Review  for  July,  August,  September, 
1918,  there  is  a  notice  of  George  Lane  Fox,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Primrose  League.  We  are  told  that 
Cardinal  Manning  wrote  to  him  as  follows,  in  October, 
1891,  with  reference  to  a  Primrose  Campaign  in  Ire¬ 
land  : 

“  My  dear  George.  I  implore  you  not  to  go  to 
Ireland.  The  Catholics  who  invite  you  may  be  good 
and  true.  .  .  But  behind  them  .  .  there  are, 

and  jvill  be  anti-clerical  and  Parnellite  Catholics  of 
Dublin  and  Cork — a  highly  dangerous  party,  of 

which  lately  the  Bishop  of - told  me  much,” 

page  76. 

If,  so  long  ago  as  1891,  there  was  a  “  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  ”  anti-clerical  party  in  Ireland,  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  far  more  dangerous  to-day.  If  so,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  Church  of  Rome  could  not  pacify  Ire¬ 
land  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  may  even  be  that  the 
central  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  faced 
with  a  situation  in  Ireland  which  is  of  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  :  the  gravity  of  which  is  very  imperfectly  realised 
by  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland,  and  hardly 
guessed  in  England. 

The  belief  that,  except  in  the  north-east  corner,  the 
Irish  people  are,  almost  without  exception,  practising 
Catholics,  has  been  so  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  so 
powerful  a  factor  in  enlisting  sympathy  in  America  and 
elsewhere  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  destroy  the  illusion.  Still  less  does  the 
Church  of  Rome  wish  to  force  a  quarrel  with  its  anti¬ 
clerical  enemies. 

But  the  recognition  of  this  anti-clerical  factor,  with 
an  estimate  of  its  strength,  is  certainly  one  step  to¬ 
wards  understanding  the  Irish  problem;  and  it  may 
prove  to  be  an  important  one. 

An  alliance  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  against  Irish  anti-clerical  revolution¬ 
aries  is  not  unthinkable. 

LAURENCE  W.  HODSON. 

THE  SECRET  BALLOT  FOR  LABOUR. 

SIR, — Regarding  our  industrial  crisis,  should  you 
have  space  in  your  paper,  will  you  kindly  insert  this 
letter?  I  have  recently  been  in  contact  with  both 
railwaymen,  and  miners,  who  tell  me  they  have  for- 
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varded  petitions  to  our  Government,  earnestly  entreat- 
ng  that  the  trade  union  Secret  Ballot  Bill  be  passed 
hrough  Parliament  without  delay.  Let  Labour  M.P.’s 
itate  openly  their  objections.  Besides,  are  they 
illowed  by  their  constituents  to  prove  a  stumbling- 
dock,  when  a  peaceful  means  has  been  opened  up, 
vhich  would  at  once  decide  all  trade  disputes,  and  give 
o  every  worker  a  fair  and  just  trial,  to  express  his 
nmost  feelings?  Why  should  paltry  or  party  feeling 
:xist;  is  it  to  arrest  the  progress  of  industry?  Such 
ictions  are  selfishly  detrimental  to  workers  for  the  good 
jf  the  country.  If  our  foreign  markets  are  to  be  re¬ 
gained,  work  must  at  once  be  started  in  earnest,  and 
he  wheels  of  industry  again  set  going  in  our  now 
smokeless  land. 

JESSIE  B.  KIRSOP. 

[The  Bill  should  certainly  be  passed.  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  that  it  is  opposed  by  “  Labour  Leaders,” 
hough  the  real  workers  want  it. — Ed.  S.R.] 

DISHONEST  REVIEWING. 

SIR, — I  read  “  Hypocantor’s  ”  letter  with  interest, 
because  I  sent  out  copies  of  the  enclosed  booklet  to  34 
cading  newspapers  and  magazines  for  review  a  few 
veeks  ago. 

Result — four  have  praised  it  with  enthusiasm,  and 
itrhaps  too  highly;  thirty — including  yourselves  !— 
gnored  it  entirely. 

I  ask  you,  Is  this  result  because  it  is  below  the 
standard  of  verse  which  does  get  extensive  review 
notices,  or  because  I  do  not  seek  notoriety  in  literary 
sircles? 

Incidentally,  like  my  previous  published  work,  it 
inds  its  public;  and  booksellers  who  are  once  induced 
o  stock  it,  find  that  it  sells. 

I  do  not  think  the  puffing  of  poor  work  of  which  your 
:orrespondent  complains  can  have  any  serious  result — 
t  will  find  its  level  in  the  end.  Nor  do  I  think  that  a 
vriter  of  distinction  can  be  permanently  prevented  from 
inding  his  public  by  the  fact  that  the  reviewers  syste- 
natically  ignore  his  work. 

Those  of  us,  however,  who  love  good  literature,  and 
;are  little  for  its  financial  aspects,  would  be  glad  to  see 
me  Review'  which  could  be  trusted  to  be  impartial  and 
iiscriminating. 

There  was  a  momentary  hope  that  the  London 
Mercury  would  supply  this  want,  but  that  is  now  ended. 

W. 

[A  review  that  any  person  taken  at  random  is  bound 
:o  regard  as  “  impartial  and  discriminating,”  is  an 
ichievement  somewhat  beyond  human  nature.  It  has 
never  existed,  and  never  will.  In  this  age  of  many 
aooks  an  author  handicaps  himself  by  publishing  his 
verses  in  a  paper  pamphlet  no  larger  than  the  cata- 
ogue  of  an  art  exhibition.  It  slips  out  of  notice  behind 
its  bigger  competitors. — Ed.  S.R.] 

LADY  BANCROFT. 

SIR, — Another  link  with  the  English  stage  at  its  best 
lias  passed  away  in  Lady  Bancroft.  I  only  saw  her  in 
her  Haymarket  days  in  ‘  Peg  Woffington  ’  and  ‘  The 
Vicarage  ’  (with  Arthur  Cecil  and  Mr.  Bancroft  in  the 
latter  pretty  one-act  play,  and  Charles  Brookfield  an 
jnforgcttable  Colley  Cibber  in  the  former)  :  but  a  friend 
whose  memories  are  longer  first  saw  her  in  ‘  School,’ 
fifty-three  years  ago,  with  Harry  Montague,  Hare, 
Glover,  Carlotta  Addison,  and  Bancroft,  and,  says  he, 
:an  still  see  her,  “  in  the  mind’s  eye,”  putting  up  her 
hand  to  her  chignon  on  Bancroft  asking  her  if  she  had 
lost  anything.  The  performances  given  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Theatre  of  ‘  Diplomacy  ’  and  ‘  Money  ’ 
and  ‘  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ’  must  have  been  among 
the  most  perfect  on  record,  and  in  ‘  Money  ’  the  arti¬ 
ficiality  of  the  play  seems  to  have  been  entirely  con¬ 
cealed  !  What  the  Bancrofts  did  in  and  for  the  Robert¬ 
son  comedies  is,  of  course,  known  of  all.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  did  much  for  the  English  stage  of  our  fathers’ 
time,  though  the  present  generation  are  not  profiting 
much  by  it,  thanks  to  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  com¬ 
mercialism  of  many  present-day  managements.  Per¬ 


haps  for  that  very  leason  we  owe  a  flower  for  the  grave 
of  the  accomplished  and  enchanting  artist  who  has  just 
passed  away. 

A  PLAYGOER. 

THE  CLOTHES  CLEANING  BUSINESS. 

SIR, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  paragraph 
in  your  Notes  of  the  Week  contained  in  your  issue  of 
May  21,  which  can  only  refer  to  this  firm. 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  financial  arrangements 
were  made  some  years  ago,  whereby  the  shares  in  this 
business  were  acquired  by  the  Avell-known  company  in 
London,  Messrs.  Eastman  &  Son  (Dyers  and  Cleaners), 
of  Acton  Vale. 

But  it  is  not  the  fact  that  “  the  clothing  they  get 
from  London  is  cleaned  in  London’s  suburbs,  and  the 
moors  of  Scotland  and  the  air  and  water  of  the  High¬ 
lands  know  our  dusty  garments  no  longer.” 

I  consider  that  a  journal  of  your  standing  should 
have  made  some  inquiry  before  publishing  such  a 
damaging  statement  to  any  business. 

The  most  up-to-date  factories  in  the  world  in  our 
trade,  both  in  skilled  personnel  and  in  equipment,  are 
in  Perth,  and  every  order  booked,  either  by  Messrs. 
J.  Pullar  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  or  by  the  Perth  Dye  Works, 
is  sent  to  and  treated  in  Perth,  and  not  in  the  “  out¬ 
skirts  of  our  soot-laden  Metropolis.” 

I  must  ask  you  without  delay  to  correct  your  mis¬ 
statement  and  to  make  suitable  apology. 

J.  PULLAR  &  SONS,  LTD. 

John  Lindsay,  Secretary. 

[Although  the  Secretary  of  Messrs.  Pullar  &  Sons 
adopts  the  attitude  that  there  is  no  other  cleaning 
business  in  Scotland,  we  will  assume  that  our  remarks 
applied  to  his  business.  We  did  not  write  without 
knowledge.  It  was  known  to  us  that  the  Pullars  had 
retired  some  years  ago,  also  that  the  business  belonged 
to  Messrs.  Eastman  &  Son,  of  Acton  Vale.  At  the 
time  of  acquiring  the  Perth  business  large  premises 
were  built  at  Acton  to  accommodate  increased  work, 
and  we  understood  that  dyeing  and  dry-cleaning  orders 
previously  sent  to  Scotland  from  London  were  diverted 
to  Acton  Vale.  We  naturally  assumed  that  this  was 
the  object  in  acquiring  the  Pullars’  business,  for  other¬ 
wise  there  would  be  no  economic  advantage  to  Messrs. 
Eastman  &  Son  in  taking  it  over.  We  regret  that  we 
were  misinformed  on  the  point,  and  accept  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  word,  of  course,  that  all  work  of  whatever 
nature  collected  in  London  for  Messrs.  Pullar  goes  to 
Perth  to  be  treated.  But  if  that  is  so,  is  the  only 
object  of  a  combine,  such  as  has  been  arranged  in 
the  cleaning  trade,  to  keep  up  prices? — Ed.,  S.R.] 

SOME  NEW  LONDON  STATUARY. 

SIR, — Mr.  Knott’s  theory  as  to  the  symbolic  nature 
of  Mr.  Cole’s  statuary  on  the  new  Council  building  is 
interesting,  though  whether  the  idea  that  it  ‘‘illustrates 
the  Council’s  work  ”  is  one  that  will  commend  itself 
to  the  Council  is  perhaps  doubtful. 

On  this  hypothesis  the  sculpture  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  face  would  appear  to  mean  that  three  men 
are  employed  to  do  one  man’s  work,  the  idea  being 
perhaps  emphasized  by  the  arch  above  the  group.  This 
very  massive  arch  would  seem  to  be  almost  more  than 
amply  strong  enough  to  carry  the  sole  load  that  it  sup¬ 
ports,  viz.,  a  window  opening. 

AN  ENGINEER. 

THE  TRAFFIC  IN  WORN-OUT  HORSES. 

SIR, — With  regard  to  the  correspondence  in  your 
columns  about  the  ‘  Worn-out  Horse  Traffic,’  I  find 
that  the  National  Equine  Defence  League,  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  that  they  supply,  themselves  quote  Captain  Fair- 
holme,  R.S.P.C.A.,  Secretary,  as  saying,  “  There  is 
no  cruelty.  The  old  pre-war  conditions  have  been 
completely  swept  away  ”  (29th  January,  1921).  What 
then  is  one  to  believe? 

There  is  much  evidence  to  prove  that  this  hideous 
traffic  exists  and  prospers,  and  it  appears  a  matter  of 
great  urgency  that  the  truth  should  be  made  known. 
b  •'  C.  E.  CATTON. 
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TEPID  TALK. 

Authors  and  I.  By  C.  Lewis  Hind.  Lane.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

MERICA  has  already  read  Mr.  Hind’s  rather 
tepid  little  articles  with  approval,  for  America  re¬ 
gards  knowledge  of  contemporary  writers — though  not 
necessarily  of  their  works — as  an  essential  part  of  an 
up-to-date  culture.  Yet  there  is  very  little  here  that 
thousands  of  amateur  bookmen  in  England  have  not 
known  for  some  years.  Mr.  Hind  has  come  into  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  most  of  the  authors  of  whom  he 
writes,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  drawing  a  single 
vivid  portrait  of  one  of  them ;  instead  of  describing  his 
man,  he  presents  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was 
surrounded ;  in  the  place  of  memorable  conversation 
and  illuminating  anecdotes,  he  dishes  up  the  gossip — 
accurate  enough,  we  admit — that  has  been  common 
property  these  many  moons.  He  has  seen  and  listened 
and,  maybe,  remembered;  but  he  has  communicated 
little.  The  articles,  indeed,  were  written  to  order,  and 
we  can  well  believe  that  the  readers  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  found  them  a  relief  from  the  more 
didactic  columns  of  that  journal ;  but  when  printed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  volume,  they  scarcely  seem  a  relief  from 
anything,  not  even  tedium. 

“  Nothing  has  happened  unless  it  has  happened  to 
me,”  says  Mr.  Hind,  bravely,  even  boastfully.  But 
what  has  happened  to  Mr.  Hind?  So  little,  so  very 
little.  “  I  met  John  Masefield  at  a  luncheon  party  in 

London . I  do  not  remember  anything  he 

said.”  Then  why  record  the  meeting?  Further,  why 
write  on  Mr.  Masefield  at  all,  since  not  a  word  is  said 
about  him  that  is  not  already  known?  Mr.  Hind  has 
seen  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  at  “  parties  and  First 
Nights”  and  has  beheld  him  “  in  the  act  of  composing 
one  of  those  dramatic  articles  for  the  ‘  Sunday  (sic) 
Review  ’  therefore  he  gives  us  five  pages  of  the  old 
familiar  stuff  about  Max,  and  includes  two  anecdotes 
that  even  Christian  Scientists  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  know.  With  W.  E.  Henley  he  seems  to 
have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  we  get  a  picture 
of  the  way  “  he  manoeuvred  his  big  maimed  body,  ever 
seeking  a  way  to  rest  it,  kneeling  on  a  chair,  with  his 
hands  clutching  the  rail,  crouching  this  way  and  that 
way,  and  talking,  always  talking.”  That  is  good; 
but  not  often  does  Mr.  Hind  permit  us  to  see  what  he 
has  seen.  ‘‘  I  have  met  him  (Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats)  half  a 
hundred  times.  ...  I  like  looking  at  him.”  But 
alas  !  the  reader  never  has  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
Mr.  Hind’s  enjoyment.  And,  frequently,  the  things 
that  have  happened  have  happened  when  he  was  not 
there. 

If  ‘  Authors  and  I  ’  is  not  a  guide  to  contemporary 
writers  of  eminence,  still  less  is  it  a  guide  to  literature. 
Mr.  Hind,  not  unnaturally,  is  proud  of  the  fact  that, 
when  he  was  Editor  of  the  Academy,  the  proprietors 
of  that  paper  “  crowned  ”  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips’s 
Poems  ’  with  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas,  and 
that  Henley’s  ‘  Essay  on  Burns  ’  was  similarly  re¬ 
warded.  But  his  literary  tastes  are  not  so  all-embrac¬ 
ing  as  one  might  imagine.  “  I  am  not  an  admirer  of 
Mr.  Walpole’s  books,”  “  I  cannot  count  myself  a 
Locke  man,”  “  I  was  never  a  Henry  James  man,” 
and  so  on.  He  inclines  perceptibly  towards  the  “  re¬ 
spectable  ”  in  literature,  and  appears  to  admire  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward’s  novels  because  they  are  “  consola¬ 
tory  and  stimulating.”  Americans  like  them,  as  one 
of  them  has  said,  because  they  are  a  Stately  Homes 
of  England  series.  His  appreciation  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  indeed,  is  that  of  the  journalist  rather  than  the 
man  of  letters.  Of  all  the  pronouncements  he  makes 
on  fiction  and  poetry  there  is  not  one  that  is  his  own  : 
he  sees  merely  what  tens  of  thousands  of  others  have 
seen  :  what  is  hidden  from  the  man  in  the  street  is 
hidden  also  from  him. 

But  we  readily  forgive  Mr.  Hind  for  his  very  com¬ 
monplace  book,  if  only  for  his  short  paper  on  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  “  whose  chief  friends  are,  I  opine, 
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people  of  title.  .  .  It  must  be  wonderful,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  life,  to  sit  in  one’s  library,  many  of  the  books 
autograph  copies  from  friends,  and  to  allow  the  eyes 
to  roam  from  one’s  own  bust  by  an  eminent  Royal 
Academician,  to  an  address  of  congratulation,  from 
the  best  minds  in  England,  signed  by  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Peers  ....  How  different  from  the  lives 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Francis  Thompson!  ” 

The  book  is  full  of  mistakes  of  spelling.  “  The 
authors  are  arranged  alphabetically,”  says  Mr.  Hind. 
But  even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  this  he  is  in  error. 

A  DUTCH  ADVENTURER. 

William  Bolts.  By  N.  L.  Hallward.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  15s.  net. 

'"l^HIS  vivacious  study  of  a  Dutchman  who  entered 
1-  the  East  India  Company’s  service  in  1759,  just 
after  Clive  had  become  Governor  of  Fort  William  for 
the  first  time,  illustrates  the  old  truism  that  bad 
systems  produce  unscrupulous  men.  By  paying  their 
factors  exiguous  salaries,  yet  placing  them  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth, 
the  directors  practically  invited  dishonesty.  The  re¬ 
cently-published  lives  of  Governor  Pitt  and  Annesley 
of  Surat  will  have  prepared  students  of  Anglo-Indian 
history  for  William  Bolts’s  experiments  in  surreptitious 
trade.  Stationed  at  Benares,  he  and  his  partners, 
Johnstone  and  Hay,  both  members  of  Council,  sent 
their  agents,  mostly  Armenian,  far  afield ;  they  thrust 
their  wares  on  the  unfortunate  natives  with  the  ruth¬ 
lessness  of  American  Trusts;  they  engaged  in  land 
speculations  at  enormous  profits,  while  Bolts,  through 
the  French  adventurer  Gentil,  intrigued  with  the 
Nawab  of  Oudh.  He  stuck  at  nothing,  from  employ¬ 
ing  a  writer  to  sign  his  name  for  him  to  a  covenant 
undertaking  that  he  should  not  receive  presents  from 
native  princes,  to  what  looks  like  connivance  at  his 
wife’s  elopement  with  Isaac  Sage,  an  official  with 
whom  he  had  come  to  cross  purposes.  Mr.  Hallward, 
it  is  true,  seems  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
in  this  instance,  but  Mrs.  Bolts’s  attempt  to  repre¬ 
sent  herself  as  the  victim  of  a  designing  villain  does 
not  convince,  and  in  the  end  she  returned  to  Bolts, 
and  no  censure  was  passed  on  Sage. 

Bolts  was  always  obnoxious  to  the  Government,  and 
the  discovery  of  his  correspondence  with  Gentil  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous.  Requested  to  leave 
India,  he  declined  to  budge  until  he  had  collected  his 
outstanding  balances.  And  he  had  unfortunately 
secured  a  position  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  dis¬ 
lodge  him  in  his  appointment  as  Alderman,  or  Judge, 
in  the  Mayor’s  Court  of  Calcutta.  The  intention  was 
presumably  to  keep  him  quiet;  in  effect  the  office  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  a  statutory  right  for  life.  In  their  per¬ 
plexity,  the  Government  resorted  to  illegalities.  They 
prevented  him  from  realising  his  wealth  by  seizing 
and  imprisoning  his  agents.  After  Bolts  had  posed 
as  a  public  martyr,  not  without  plausibility,  as  they 
were  all  in  the  game,  he  was  forcibly  deported  to 
England  as  a  prisoner.  The  only  person  who  kept 
his  head  was  Captain  Purvis,  of  the  Valentine,  for 
without  a  bond  of  indemnification  he  would  not  take 
Bolts  on  board.  In  London,  his  new  basis  of  opera¬ 
tions,  Bolts  set  to  work  with  the  full  force  of  his  un¬ 
disciplined  ability  to  ruin  Governor  Verelst.  The 
deadly  quarrel  between  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Warren 
Hastings  was  anticipated  in  Bolts’s  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council,  law-suits  with  Verelst  as  defendant,  and 
a  vigorous  pamphlet  warfare.  Eventually  the 
Governor  died  on  the  continent,  a  broken  man,  and 
Bolts  went  bankrupt,  as  people  of  his  sort  are  apt 
to  do. 

Bolts,  however,  by  no  means  fell  like  Lucifer. 
After  flirting  with  the  Portuguese,  he  went  to  Vienna 
and  talked  over  Maria  Theresa.  Under  her  protection 
he  fitted  out  a  ship,  the  Joseph  and  Theresa,  with  the 
object  of  carrying  on  commerce  between  Trieste  and 
India,  and  setting  up  factories  on  the  coast.  On  his 
way  out  he  audaciously  landed  in  Delagoa  Bay,  pulled 
down  the  English  colours  and  a  hut  erected  by  the 
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captain  of  the  Hawke,  a  trading  vessel,  and  left  ten 
men  and  some  guns  behind  him  as  signs  of  effective 
occupation.  The  Indian  Government  was  seriously 
alarmed,  and  ordered  its  servants  to  have  no  inter¬ 
course  whatever  with  Bolts.  He  went  up  country  to 
Poona,  all  the  same,  and  plunged  into  some  com¬ 
plicated  diplomacy  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  French 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Lubin, 
a  kindred  spirit.  But  the  stronghold  of  the  Bombay 
Government  proved  too  much  for  Bolts,  though  he 
expostulated  against  it  with  his  wonted  vigour.  He 
effected  three  settlements  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
one  on  the  Nicobar  Island,  and  Lord  Hillsborough,  the 
British  Secretary  of  State,  thought  that  he  had  his  eye 
on  Achin.  His  Antwerp  partners,  however,  thought 
his  finance  too  speculative,  and  went  to  the  length  of 
dishonouring  his  bills.  That  was  practically  the  end 
of  Bolts,  for  though  he  “  reconstructed  ”  his  com¬ 
pany,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  and  tried  his  fortune 
for  a  third  time  against  the  East  India  Company,  with 
Paris  as  his  centre,  he  died  in  a  hospital  and  “  in 
great  poverty.”  He  was  certainly  a  good  hater,  and 
a  man  of  big,  though  baseless,  ideas. 

SOME  CRIMINALS. 

Remarkable  Rogues.  By  Charles  Kingston.  Lane. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

HP  HIS  is  an  artless  and  somewhat  dateless  book 
!  written  in  the  style  of  the  novelette.  Thus, 
‘‘  Mme.  Guerin’s  eyes  glinted,  but  her  lips  parted 
with  a  smile.”  Again,  “  ‘  This  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  you,’  he  said  in  a  pleasing,  confidential 
manner  that  was  delightfully  intimate  and  brotherly.” 
Literary  embroidery  of  that  kind  is  apt  to  infuriate  the 
severe  criminologist,  who  concerns  himself,  not  with 
conversational  niceties,  but  with  the  shape  of  a  man’s 
ear-lobe  or  the  epileptic  symptoms  of  his  maternal 
grandmother.  But  then  your  criminologist  can  be  a 
bore,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  his  ponderous  treatises  have 
produced  no  one  working  method  either  of  prevention 
or  punishment.  Mr.  Kingston’s  vivacious  sketches, 
unscientific  though  they  are,  have  the  undeniable  merit 
of  interesting,  if  they  signally  fail  to  edify.  Mrs. 
Chadwick  lures  one  on  to  Catherine  Wilson,  and  the 
bogus  Sir  Richard  Douglas  gives  one  an  appetite  for 
Pierre  Voirbo.  With  the  exception  of  William  Par¬ 
sons,  a  swindler  who  flourished  awhile  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  thanks  to  the  absence  of  telegraph  and 
telephone,  Mr.  Kingston’s  characters  are  confined  to 
fairly  recent  times.  One  remembers  the  cases  of  Marie 
Tarnowska  and  Jeanne  Daniloff  as  they  were  casually 
reported  in  the  daily  papers,  but  blurred  recollections 
are  a  good  deal  clarified  by  a  perusal  of  their  stories 
connectedly  told. 

Rogues  ’  is,  perhaps,  too  narrow  a  title;  ‘Scoun¬ 
drels  ’  or  ‘  Criminals  ’  would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark.  Mr.  Kingston  has  picked  out  a  fairly  un¬ 
hackneyed  collection  of  tenants  for  his  Chamber  of 
Horrors,  though  we  question  if  Greenacre  was  worth 
including,  especially  as  Mr.  Kingston  has  missed  ‘  The 
Ingoldsby  Legends  ’  and 

God  !  ’tis  a  fearsome  thing  to  see 
That  pale  wan  man’s  mute  agony, — 

The  glare  of  that  wild  despairing  eye 

Now  bent  on  the  crowd,  now  turn’d  to  the  sky, 

As  though  it  were  scanning,  in  doubt  and  in  fear, 
The  path  of  the  Spirit’s  unknown  career.” 

Greenacre  was  a  stupid  assassin,  who  displayed  little 
ingenuity  in  disposing  of  the  body  of  his  victim,  Han¬ 
nah  Browne.  Less  clumsy,  perhaps,  than  Marie 
Goold,  the  Monte  Carlo  murderess,  who  merely  rammed 
Madame  Levin  s  corpse  into  a  trunk  and  was  promptly 
found  out  by  the  goods  clerk  at  Marseilles,  he  was  an 
amateur  compared  with  Voirbo.  That  miscreant’s  de¬ 
vices  of  filling  Bodasse’s  eyes  and  mouth  with  lead, 
and  then  dropping  the  head  into  the  Seine  showed 
originality,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  would  never 
have  been  caught  but  for  the  crafty  patience  of  the 
detective  Mac4.  But  Mr.  Kingston’s  best  story  sets 
orth  the  finding  of  the  body  of  Madame  Houet  twelve 
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years  after  she  had  been  killed  by  her  son-in-law, 
Robert,  and  an  accomplice.  While  the  detectives  were 
digging  for  their  lives  in  the  back  garden  of  the  Rue 
Vaurigard,  where  he  had  buried  the  body,  one  of  them 
suddenly  turned  on  Robert,  who  was  standing  stock 
still.  “  Get  out  of  the  way,  man  !  ”  he  cried,  “  One 
would  think  that  the  widow  Houet  had  gripped  you 
by  the  feet.”  Robert’s  collapse  revealed  the  fatal 
spot,  and  proved  the  detective  to  be  of  keen  intuition. 

Mr.  Kingston  gives  a  satisfying  account  of  Adam 
Worth,  that  remarkable  organiser  of  crime,  who,  in 
addition  to  many  ingenious  bank  and  mail  robberies, 
perpetrated  the  famous,  theft  from  Messrs.  Agnew’s 
of  Gainsborough’s  ‘  Duchess  of  Devonshire.’  He 
might  have  gathered  a  detail  or  two  from  the  files  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  since  that  journal,  under  the 
editorship  of  Henry  Cust,  devoted  some  pains  and 
money  to  the  unravelling  of  the  mystery.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  picture,  cut  from  its  frame,  remained  hidden 
for  some  weeks  in  the  thatched  roof  of  a  suburban 
summer-house,  before  it  was  smuggled  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  a  trunk  with  a  false  bottom,  and  when  Worth 
decided  on  surrendering  it,  he  communicated  with  Pin¬ 
kerton’s  Agency  through  a  knight  of  industry  named 
Pat  Sheedy.  A  master-criminal,  the  son  of  a  German 
Jew  and  an  Irishwoman,  and  always  true  to  his 
“  pals,”  Worth  defied  the  law  of  three  continents — 
America,  Europe  and  Africa — for  some  forty  years 
before  the  blunder  of  an  accomplice  in  Belgium  laid 
him  by  the  heels.  He  cannot  be  denied  a  certain  mea¬ 
sure  of  admiration,  but  within  the  compass  of  this  book 
he  stands  alone,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Belle 
Star,  who  inherited  the  command  of  her  father’s  bush¬ 
rangers  just  after  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
Some  of  that  young  lady’s  exploits  smack  of  fable 
and  it  would  be  instructive  to  know  the  precise  military 
value  of  the  “  soldiers  ”  that  her  gang  routed.  Still 
she  has  the  distinction  of  having  avoided  the  affairs 
of  love,  that  snag  on  which  so  many  female  despera¬ 
does  suffer  shipwreck. 

In  point  of  credulity  no  nation  can  afford  to  sneer  at 
another.  German  society  may  have  been  easily 
gulled  during  the  war  by  Frau  Kupfer,  who  bluffed  it 
out  of  thousands  of  pounds  by  pretending  to  have 
special  facilities  for  getting  cheap  food  from  Danish 
farmers,  while  a  Polish  Count  and  a  Prussian  Colonel 
swallowed  like  butter  the  pretensions  of  Anna  Schnei¬ 
der,  the  drayman’s  wife,  to  be  the  legitimate  daughter 
of  Wilhelm  II  by  a  lady  called  Vera  Savanoff.  But 
what  can,  be  said  of  the  American  business  men  who 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  Mrs.  Chadwick  and  her 
safe,  though  Madame  Humbert  had  been  sentenced  for 
a  much  more  artistic  exploitation  of  that  device  only  a 
year  previously  ?  Our  own  dupes  escape  somewhat 
lightly  in  these  pages,  and  we  feel  bound  to  remark 
that  the  jeweller  who  let  “  Sir  Richard  ”  Douglas 
escape  through  his  fingers  because  that  worthy’s  son 
walked  into  the  shop  and  claimed  to  arrest  him  with  a 
diamond  tiara  in  his  hands,  displayed  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  human  credulity.  It  is  all  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  manner,  and  truly  great  criminals  wear  an  air 
of  mingled  suavity  and  authority  that  would  do  credit 
to  any  bishop.  The  racecourse  “  wrong  ’un  ”  is  a 
different  class  of  person  altogether. 

JOURNALIST  AND  DIPLOMAT. 

The  Life  of  Whitelaw  Reid.  By  Royal  Cortissoz. 
Thornton  Butterworth.  £2  12s.  6d. 

HIS  able  but  rather  matter-of-fact  biography  raises 
an  interesting  question  :  Do  we  make  the  most  of 
our  journalists  and  men  of  letters?  When  Whitelaw 
Reid  paid  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  Gladstone  was 
much  struck  by  his  grasp  of  affairs,  and  told  the  re¬ 
cipient  Mr.  Smalley  that  “  here  we  should  not  leave  a 
man  like  that  in  private  life.”  A  pretty  compliment, 
but  like  many  of  Gladstone’s  oracular  utterances,  it 
seems  based  on  an  exiguous  foundation  of  truth.  Take 
the  great  journalists  of  the  last  century,  Perry,  Albany 
Fonblanque,  Delane,  Hutton,  Frederick  Greenwood, 
Sir  Edward  Cook,  and  Sir  Sidney  Low,  and  you  per¬ 
ceive  that  they  all  remained  journalists.  Yet  Delane 
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would  have  made  an  excellent  Ambassador  in  the  lec¬ 
turing  Palmerstonian  period,  and  Greenwood,  who  in 
later  years  looked  upon  himself  as  neglected,  would 
have  done  great  things  at  the  Foreign  Colonial  Office. 
The  one  notable  exception  to  our  disregard  of  political 
talent  as  expressed  in  the  Press  is  Lord  Morley,  but 
then  Randolph  Churchill  was  not  far  from  the  mark 
when  he  made  his  famous  onslaught  on  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  Lord  Morley’s 
austere  editorship.  In  the  same  way  we  can  point  to 
Macaulay,  Cornewall  Lewis  and  one  or  two  more — 
notably  Lord  Bryce — as  instances  of  authors  turned 
statesmen,  and  even  to  the  embarrassed  appearances 
of  Mill  and  Leeky  in  Parliament.  But,  as  a  general 
rule,  our  list  is  meagre  when  compared  with  the  long 
American  line  that  includes  Lowell,  Motley,  Bayard, 
Taylor,  John  Hay,  and  Whitelaw  Reid. 

The  argument  that  nothing  much  is  gained  by  trans¬ 
ferring  a  man  from  an  occupation  in  which  he  shines 
to  one  in  which  he  is  inexperienced  holds  good,  but  only 
up  to  a  point.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  “  experts  ”  have 
confessedly  been  far  from  successes  when  transplanted 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
link  connecting  journalism  with  politics  is  close,  especi¬ 
ally  when,  as  in  Reid’s  case,  the  pressman  holds  the 
position  of  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and  the  transition 
amounts  to  little  more  than  going  out  of  one  door  and 
in  at  another.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Reid 
takes  rank  among  the  highest  in  his  profession.  The 
copious  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Cortissoz  from  his  war 
correspondence  and  leading  articles,  hardly  convey 
much  feeling  for  style,  or  felicity  in  epigram.  They 
aie  vigorous,  but  flat,  and  Reid’s  own  comment  on  the 
oratory  of  Evarts  can  be  transferred  to  himself  :  “  The 
things  said  were  well  said,  but  it  took  too  long  to  say 
them.”  Still  he  had  the  gift  of  getting  at  the  heart  of 
a  political  situation  and  unfailing  tact  in  dealing  with 
men.  His  relations  with  old  Horace  Greeley  after  he 
had  come  on  to  the  Tribune  as  “  first  writing  editor,” 
will  amuse  those  scribes,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  who 
have  undergone  similar  experiences.  That  brilliant 
but  erratic  person,  during  his  frequent  absences,  used 
to  bombard  the  paper  with  articles  for  which  room 
could  not  be  found,  or  which  had  to  be  suppressed  on 
the  score  of  indiscretion.  Reid  always  smoothed  down 
his  amiable  chief,  and  made  the  best  of  a  bad  business 
when  Greeley  started  on  his  disastrous  candidature  for 
the  Presidency.  In  the  same  spirit  he  treated  the 
numerous  statesmen  who  came  to  him  for  advice,  and 
who  tried  to  win  hirm  over  to  their  way  of  thinking, 
just  as  Delane  was  wont  to  handle  his  Granvilles  and 
Cardwells.  He  was  never  familiar;  the  “  Mr.”  or 
“  General  ”  was  studiously  observed.  None  the  less, 
the  tone,  though  kept  studiously  low,  was  that  of  one 
with  more  knowledge  writing  to  one  with  less.  His 
authority  increased  as  the  years  went  on,  and  there  is 
quite  the  preceptor’s  touch  in  his  counsels  to  the  bede¬ 
villed  Garfield  on  the  process  of  forming  a  Cabinet,  and 
his  restraint  of  the  impetuous  Blaine  from  plunging 
into  a  premature  presidential  campaign. 

Yes,  Delane  is  the  only  parallel.  Whitelaw  Reid  in¬ 
herited  from  Horace  Greeley  the  tradition  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  he  proceeded  to  carry  it  on  with  greater 
influence,  because  with  more  sobriety.  The  Tribune 
was  definitely  Republican,  and  Reid  held  out  little  en¬ 
couragement  to  idealists  who  from  time  to  time  pro¬ 
posed  to  form  a  third  party  of  all  the  virtues.  Still 
he  nearly  succumbed  to  a  banquet  at  which  some  such 
project  was  to  be  hatched,  and  we  get  an  entertaining 
account  of  the  collapse  of  the  elaborately  planned  feast. 
But  his  sagacity  taught  him  that  the  game  was  far  best 
played  two-sidedly,  only  when  the  Republicans,  thanks 
to  the  shady  crew  that  clustered  round  General  Grant, 
took  to  playing  it  against  the  rules,  Reid  gave  them 
the  medicine  of  castigation.  Roscoe  Conkling,  Platt 
and  “  bosses  ”  in  general  were  antipathetic  to  him. 
When  the  Republican  party  was  in  the  depths,  Reid 
even  gave  his  support  to  a  Democrat  like  Tilden,  and 
drank  his  1862  Johannisberger,  but  he  evidently  liked 
to  catch  that  party  tripping,  and  it  was  a  fine  ‘‘scoop  ” 
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when  the  Tribune  published  the  deciphered  despatches 
whereby  the  Democrats  were  plainly  shown  to  have 
indulged  in  electoral  corruption.  His  services  to  the 
Republicans  were  recognised  by  his  nomination  to  the 
Vice-Presidency,  but  linked  with  an  unattractive  col¬ 
league  in  General  Harrison  he  failed,  and  took  the  de¬ 
feat  with  philosophy.  Mr.  Cortissoz  tells  the  story  of 
American  politics  that  fills  three-fourths  of  his  stout 
volumes  with  animation,  if  rather  too- allusively  for 
English  readers.  A  footnote  on  the  “  Mulligan  let¬ 
ters,”  for  example,  is  badly  wanted  to  explain  how' 
Blaine’s  enemies  tried  to  ruin  him  through  his  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  and  the  Union 
Pacific  Railways. 

With  his  wealth,  his  grasp  of  international  affairs 
and  capacity  for  making  well-considered  speeches, 
though  speeches  less  polished  than  Lowell’s  and  less 
finished  than  Choate’s,  Whitelaw  Reid  was  obviously 
marked  out  for  diplomatic  appointment,  whenever  he 
chose  to  take  it.  His  residence  in  Paris  was  not  over¬ 
eventful,  but  he  gained  his  point  in  the  important,  if 
utilitarian,  matter  of  American  pork.  And  then,  after 
driving  a  hard  bargain  with  the  defeated  Spaniards  as 
one  of  the  five  Peace  Commissioners,  he  came,  as  we 
well  remember,  to  London.  Mr.  Cortissoz’s  English 
readers  will  probably  vote  his  last  six  chapters  worth 
all  the  rest  put  together,  insular  though  the  view  may 
be.  Reid  was  animated  with  whole-hearted  goodwill 
towards  this  country,  and  meeting  kindred  spirits  in 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Viscount  Grey,  he  promoted  the 
best  of  relations  during  years  in  which  the  clouds  were 
beating  up  for  the  great  tempest.  He  was  much  in  the 
confidence  of  King  Edward,  and  far  from  believing  in 
the  “  encirclement  of  Germany  ”  policy,  pronounced 
him  to  President  Roosevelt  as  “  the  greatest  mainstay 
of  peace  in  Europe.”  His  revelations  of  the  German 
Emperor’s  propensity  for  making  trouble  hardly  come 
as  novelties  nowadays,  but  he  has  a  capital  story  or 
two  to  tell  of  that  disturber  of  our  domestic  peace,  Mr. 
Churchill.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  best  of  them,  on  Mr. 
Churchill’s  claims  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  India  and  Lord 
Morley’s  emphatic  rejection  of  these  claims,  appears  to 
be  apocryphal.  Throughout,  Whitelaw  Reid  sums  up 
our  politicians  with  invariable  insight,  and  at  none  of 
their  misdeeds  does  he  direct  a  more  scathing  pen  than 
at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  finance. 

THE  NEW  POLYTHEISM. 

Divine  Imagining.  By  Douglas  Fawcett.  Macmillan. 
15s.  net. 

AKING  a  country  walk  with  a  friend,  Tennyson 
lingered  behind  with  his  face  in  a  ditch,  teeming 
with  summer  life.  Rejoining  his  companion,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  What  an  imagination  Almighty  God  has  !” 
Stevenson  complains  in  ‘  Pan’s  Pipes  ’  that  science 
describes  the  wonderful  universe  as  with  the  cold 
finger  of  a  star-fish.  Rather,  says  Mr.  Fawcett,  the 
world  dances  like  a  ball  on  the  jets  of  creative  imagin¬ 
ing.  Imagining  is  the  Rosetta  stone  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  can  interpret  all  phenomena,  natural  or 
spiritual.  The  imaginal  World-Ground  finds  room 
for  innumerable  systems  hitherto  believed  to  be  in 
hopeless  conflict.  Matter  itself  is  imagined,  and  the 
materialist’s  notion  of  matter  as  a  blind  and  resistless 
force,  rolling  on  its  merciless  way,  is  a  mere  piece  of 
old-fashioned  mythology.  Nor  is  it  any  use  dragging 
in  a  supposed  ether,  which  is  “  matter  resurrected  to 
attend  its  own  funeral.”  And  “  energy  ”  is  also  sum¬ 
moned  from  the  vasty  deep  of  nowhere.  No;  the 
universal  and  eternal  activity  is — Mr.  Fawcett  in¬ 
vents  the  word — consciring.  “  Nature,”  says  Blake, 
“  is  imagination  itself.”  There  is  much  in  nature, 
in  spite  of  Hegel’s  axiom,  which  suggests  unreason. 
But  the  Imaginal  Idea  embraces  in  its  bosom  con¬ 
flicting  rationalities.  Sydney  Smith  said  of  two 
village  wives  wrangling  across  the  street  from  their 
respective  doorways  :  “  They  will  never  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion,  for  they  are  arguing  from  opposite 
premises.”  But  why  should  they  arrive  at  the  same 
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conclusion  when  the  issue  whether  it  is  Tommy  or 
Harry  deserves  the  stick  presents  only  two  aspects  of 
the  same  psychical  reality,  the  same  rational  Idea? 

The  world-principle,  “  being  infinitely  superior  to 
what  theists  adore  as  a  personal  God,  is  properly 
called  “divine.”  “Wre  Divine  consciring  to 
cease,  all  the  contents  of  all  the  world-systems  would 
dissolve  and  leave  not  a  rack  behind.  This  is  the 
active  continuum  which  sustains  and  creates  all  the 
minor  consciousness,  the  ultimate  ground  of  relations 
within  a  spiritual  universe,  of  which  it  grasps  all 
the  contents  and  sentients  together  as  members  of 
Divine  experience.  Divine  imagining  is  not  a  grey 
neutrum,  but  perfectly  satisfies  love,  delight,  and  the 
longing  for  beauty.  Unlike  the  Absolute,  it  gradu¬ 
ally  scavenges  this  and  other  worlds  of  their  foul¬ 
ness  and  misery. 

But  let  not  the  mere  Christian  begin  to  pluck  up 
heart.  Divine  Imagining,  though  conscious,  is 
assuredly  not  personal.  “  Are  you,”  Mr.  Fawcett 
demands  of  the  Theist,  “  to  adore  the  dull  gleam  in 
the  cave  and  to  dub  ‘  Atheist  ’  me  who  prefer  the 
sun?  ”  There  may  be  all  kinds  of  divinities,  in 
clouds,  air,  sea,  fire,  earth,  the  stars — “  a  return  to 
Paganism  in  an  enlightened  form  seems  inevitable.” 
Dr°  McTaggart’s  dictum  that  it  “  may  not  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  revert  to  Polytheism  ”  is  quoted.  Our  world- 
system  is  the  home  of  many  gods,  beneficent  or  the 
opposite.  Every  system  has  one.  But  they  are  all 
subjects  of  the  Great  Imaginal,  which  is  no  loving 
Father  in  Heaven  on  a  sapphire  throne,  but  an  im¬ 
personal  Hypothesis  kept  in  a  desk. 

Nor  are  these  divinities  themselves  independent 
persons.  Rather  they  are  syndicates,  committees 
rolled  into  one,  coalesced  existences  formed  out  of 
minor  sentients.  The  god  of  our  own  solar  system 
has  been  evolved  out  of  lower  levels,  and  may  be 
defined  as  the  supreme  society  of  sentients  of  our 
world-commonwealth.  Indeed,  there  are  rare  human 
souls  who  are  morally  superior  to  any  divinity 
described  in  Old  or  New  Testament.  God,  we  read 
in  ‘  Peter  Ibbetson,’  is  in  the  direct  line  of  descent 
from  us;  indeed,  He  is  not  yet  fully  evolved.  We 
must  conceive  Him,  or  It,  not  as  the  magnified  man 
of  theology,  but  as  a  supreme  love-lit  society  :  our¬ 
selves  in  our  higher  development.  A  personal  God, 
ruling  by  His  own  Divine  right  and  sovereignty, 
would  “  jar  on  modern  democratic  ideas.”  “  Recent 
political  and  social  development  makes  men  in¬ 
creasingly  impatient  of  masters,”  and  such  revolt  is 
right.  Indeed  “  ni  Dieu  ”  was  found  to  follow  “  ni 
maitre.” 

The  Whig  or  constitutionalised  deity  who  alone  is 
to  be  deferred  to  as  being  the  expression  of  the 
people’s  will,  is  naturally  not  almighty,  nor 
omniscient.  He  does  the  best  He  can  with  a  rather 
intractable  world,  which  is  not  His,  but  which  He 
tries  to  mend,  and  so  He  is  our  great  Ally.  He 
struggles  on,  but  He  is  not  always  quite  wise,  nor 
can  He  see  beyond  our  little  universe,  which  probably 
is  of  a  rather  lowly  grade.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
old  Manicheeism  of  the  Gnostics,  revived  more  recently 
by  Mill  and  popularised  by  Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Fawcett 
considers  that  the  Imaginal  Hypothesis  opens  for 
mankind  an  “  outlook  magnificent.”  The  world  how¬ 
ever  is,  we  fancy,  too  tired  to  do  anything  beyond 
grubbing  along  with  democracy  and  other  ugly 
things.  And  it  is  getting  to  associate  philosophy  with 
a  hideous  jargon.  Plato,  Bacon,  Hooker,  Berkeley, 
wedded  profound  thoughts  to  noble  and  limpid  lan¬ 
guage.  Mr.  Fawcett  himself  can  turn  a  phrase 
picturesquely.  Will  he  not  emancipate  himself  from 
the  recent  tradition  of  clothing  metaphysics  in 
laboured  obscurity  of  style? 

MAN  VERSUS  MACHINE. 

Social  Decay  and  Regeneration.  By  R.  Austin  Free¬ 
man.  With  Introduction  by  Havelock  Ellis.  Con¬ 
stable.  1 8s.  net. 

R.  FREEMAN  has  produced  a  very  thoughtful 
and  interesting  book.  It  is  possible  to  disagree 
with  most  of  his  conclusions,  and  with  almost  all  his 


suggested  remedies,  without  in  any  way  detracting 
from  the  service  he  has  done  in  drawing  attention  to 
some  of  the  diseases  of  the  modern  social  organism. 
Put  roughly  and  rather  baldly,  it  is  his  belief  that  the 
essential  revolution  which  this  industrial  age  has  caused 
is  due  to  the  excessive  power  of  the  machine;  that  man 
invented  machinery  to  be  his  servant,  but  that  it  has 
now  become  his  master,  and  that  mechanism  will  in 
the  long  run  control  man,  unless  he  takes  steps  to 
emancipate  himself. 

It  is  a  point  of  view,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  con¬ 
test  the  long  argument,  largely  biological,  with  which 
he  introduces  it.  Nor  are  there  lacking  signs  that  the 
deadening  monotony  of  mechanical  factory  life  tends 
to  reduce  the  worker  to  a  mere  watcher,  and  an  un¬ 
skilled  watcher,  of  the  machine;  that  fact  is  at  the 
bottom  of  much  of  the  social  and  industrial  unrest  of 
the  day,  and  it  is  probably  responsible  indirectly  for 
some  of  the  agitation  for  shorter  hours.  After  all,  the 
whole  ancestry  of  man  has  made  him  an  adventurer, 
and  a  life  of  routine  on  an  office  stool  or  in  a  cotton 
factory  is  not.  a  very  daring  career.  But  surely  the 
fact  that  man  is  engaged  at  the  moment  very  busily 
in  revolting  against  the  drabness  of  those  conditions  in¬ 
dicates  that,  be  the  cost  what  it  may,  he  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  be  mastered  by  the  machine  he  has  created. 
The  routine  work  must  be  done,  and  there  will  probably 
always  be  plenty  of  people  to  do  it,  for  some  men  love 
security  of  tenure.  But  even  the  tamest  and  most  re¬ 
spectable  of  bank  clerks  has  moments  when  he  would 
prefer  to  be  a  buccaneer. 

The  machine  will  hardly  subdue  the  man  who  made 
it;  and  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Freeman  is  correct  in 
ascribing  any  of  the  existing  degeneration  of  society 
to  the  employment  of  machinery.  Indeed,  he  may  be 
convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth,  for  he  objects,  quite 
correctly,  to  the  immigration  of  low-class  aliens  from 
Eastern  Europe  into  these  islands  as  lowering  the 
standard  of  life  in  England.  Yet  in  Eastern  Europe 
they  use  machinery  far  less  than  here,  and  consequently 
should  be  superior  to  us. 

At  the  close  of  his  work  Mr.  Freeman  makes  some 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  society.  They  de¬ 
serve  careful  consideration,  but  for  a  fair  judgment 
they  should  have  been  elaborated  at  greater  length. 
They  appear  to  involve  the  introduction  of  a  modified 
form  of  eugenics — a  science  which  is  still  entirely  in  an 
embryo  condition,  and  which  would  very  doubtfully 
secure  any  advantage  over  the  present  haphazard 
method  of  breeding.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  comment 
adequately  on  this  until  the  author  adumbrates  the 
scheme  which  he  no  doubt  has  in  mind  in  detail.  Eu¬ 
genics  as  expounded  by  some  of  its  advocates  would 
prove  a  grinding  tyranny  far  more  drastic  and  soul- 
destroying  than  any  possible  penalties  from  the  rule 
of  the  industrial  machine. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TONE.— As  time  goes  on,  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  stress  laid  on  interpretation  becomes  more  emphatic, 
while  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  medium  through  which  musical 
sounds  are  conveyed  to  the  ear  is  more  and  more  disregarded. 
Surely  the  two  should  go  hand-in-hand,  and  consideration  should 
first  be  given  to  the  question  of  tone.  It  is  really  tone  which 
must  be  the  first  concern  of  every  executant  at  the  outset  of  study. 
When  we  listen  to  Kreisler,  we  realise  from  the  moment  his  bow 
touches  the  strings  that  more  than  half  the  wonder  of  his  playing 
lies  in  the  tone  he  brings  from  his  instrument.  As  with  the  violin 
so  must  it  be  with  the  voice  of  a  great  singer  ;  indeed,  the  human 
instrument  is  even  more  exacting  than  the  artificial.  At  a  lecture 
given  the  other  day  the  voice  of  Patti  was  recalled  by  some  gramo¬ 
phone  records  which  she  made  late  in  life.  They  could  not  be 
expected  to  equal  the  records  of  Melba  and  Tetrazzini  made  when 
those  singers  were  in  their  prime,  and  the  methods  of  recording 
greatly  improved.  But  two  or  three  were  surprisingly  good,  and 
those,  oddly  enough,  pieces  which  the  famous  singer  only  took  up 
for  concert  work  towards  the  end  of  her  career.  But  what  struck 
one  most  in  listening  to  these  echoes  of  a  distant  past  was  the 
individuality  and  charm  of  the  voice  itself,  the  loveliness  of  the 
actual  tone.  This  is  what  the  singers  of  to-day  cannot  or  will 
not  understand,  and  what  their  teachers  for  the  most  part  do  not 
take  sufficient  pains  to  inculcate.  Half  the  fine  classical  and 
modern  songs  that  we  hear  in  the  concert-room  are  inadequately 
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rendered  through  lack  of  musical  tone ;  their  interpreters  rely 
mainly  upon  the  art  of  the  diseuse,  and  exhibit  the  converse  of 
vox  et  prceterea  nihil.  Neither  extreme  will  meet  the  case  ;  and 
the  same  rule  applies  to  the  solo  and  quartet-playing  heard  at 
chamber  concerts.  If  the  tone  is  not  beautiful,  the  performance 
is  not  worth  listening  to. 

MR.  KOUSSEV1TSK1  AT  QUEEN’S  HALL.— Earlier  in  the 
year  Mr.  Koussevitski  conducted  ably  at  some  of  the  Albert  Hall 
Sunday  concerts.  On  one  occasion  when  he  was  directing  an  all¬ 
round  programme  of  classical  and  modern  works,  we  were  struck 
by  the  individuality  and  subtle  thought  that  marked  his  readings. 
When  he  first  came  over  here  as  a  solo  player  on  the  double-bass, 
he  revealed  himself  as  a  refined  and  sensitive  musician.  His 
methods,  alike  as  a  conductor  and  an  artist,  are  not  showy.  He 
desires  to  be  appreciated  for  the  merit  of  his  work,  not  for  his 
manner,  and  it  will  take  time,  therefore,  for  his  delicacy  and 
charm  to  assert  themselves.  There  are  plenty  of  conductors, 
truly,  but  very  few  of  his  special  type.  Now,  at  an  unlucky  time 
for  putting  his  experiment  to  a  fair  test,  he  has  appeared  at 
Queen’s  Hall  with  Russian  music  and  as  an  accredited  exponent 
of  Scriabin,  who  was  his  intimate  friend.  It  is  a  brave  venture, 
for  there  are  more  concerts  to  come,  but,  whatever  its  fate,  the 
artistic  success  of  the  beginning  is  beyond  question,  notably  as 
regards  its  principal  feature,  Scriabin’s  remarkable  symphony, 
‘  The  Divine  Poem.’ 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS.— Out  of  a  crowd 
of  chamber  concerts  and  recitals  just  a  few  may  be  selected  for 
mention.  Last  week  was  especially  busy,  the  Chamber  Music 
Players,  the  Catterall  Quartet,  the  London  Classical  Quintet  (a 
new  combination),  and  the  Guild  of  Singers  Players  all  giving  per¬ 
formances.  The  Catterall  Quartet,  which  comes  from  the  North, 
found  its  opportunity  for  a  visit  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Mar¬ 
jorie  Sotham,  a  pianist  of  considerable  talent,  who  has  by  now 
doubtless  discovered  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  over-emphasise  with 
the  loud  pedal.  Otherwise  her  playing  with  Mr.  Catterall  in  a 
duet  sonata  by  Busoni  did  justice  to  a  dry  work.  Mr.  Mirsky’s 
programme,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Miss  Kontorovitch  and 
Miss  Jenny  Hyman,  contained  some  interesting  items,  but  we 
have  only  modified  praise  for  the  singer.  His  style  is  too 
affected.  Miss  Anne  Mursfield’s  singing  at  her  concert  was  enjoy¬ 
able  as  usual,  and  so  to  a  certain  extent  was  that  of  Miss  Phyllis 
Carey-Foster  at  hers.  Of  the  pianoforte  recitals  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  was  that  of  Mr.  Victor  Buesst,  who  combines 
intelligence  with  considerable  technical  resources. 


MAGAZINES 


In  the  FORTNIGHTLY  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  been 
moved  by  Mr.  Strachey  to  give  his  reminiscences  of  the  early 
Victorian  period.  We  like  his  picture  of  the  Lion-hunter  at  the 
opening  of  the  1851  Exhibition,  “  kilt  with  the  Comyn  tartan,  a 
steel  helmet  and  plume  on  his  head,  and  a  terrific  broadsword  in 
place  of  a  walking  stick.  We  understood  that  the  uniform  was 
his  own  invention.”  Mr.  Wells  gives  us  a  postscript  to  his  ‘  Out¬ 
line  of  History,’  and  tells  us  what  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the 
new  edition  and  why.  Mr.  A.  W.  Gomme  is  a  poor  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Wells  from  the  classical  point  of  view, 
and  is  an  easy  prey  ;  Dr.  Downey,  with  the  religious  controver¬ 
sialist’s  habit  of  loose  quotation,  is  almost  as  easy  a  victim  ; 
Mr.  Belloc’s  air  of  infallibility  is  treated  with  scant  respect.  But 
Mr.  Wells  has  at  any  rate  brought  a  new  idea  into  the  practical 
teaching  of  history.  M.  Martial  Teno  gives  us  some  interesting 
and  novel  facts  as  to  Napoleon’s  arrangements  for  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Paris,  and  as  to  the  performances  under  his  rule.  Mr. 
Lewis  Melville  has  a  short  appreciation  of  Whyte-Melville,  whose 
hunting  novels  are  still  readable — much  more  so  than  his  histori¬ 
cal  ones,  which  are  poor  works  of  the  Lytton  school.  Mr. 
Adolphe  Smith  describes  the  fortunes  of  MM.  Millerand  and 
Briand  as  members  of  the  French  Socialist  party,  expelled  at  the 
orders  of  their  German  “  comrades.”  Miss  Annesley,  a  clair- 
voyante  herself,  describes  her  methods  and  results. 

In  BLACKWOOD  Mr.  Alan  Graham  has  got  all  his  charac¬ 
ters  on  ‘  The  Village  Home  ’  into  the  final  tangle  which  indicates 
how  it  will  be  unravelled  ;  the  ‘  Tales  of  the  Ma’adan  ’  describe 
the  troubles  of  a  political  officer  in  Mesopotamia  ;  ‘  Our  Goats  ’ 
wifi  amuse  many  who  formed  an  acquaintance  with  these  animals 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war  ;  Mr.  Strahan  warns  us  that  the 
practice  of  murdering  our  troops  may  spread  outside  Ireland, 
when  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  condoning  it  ;  Mr.  Lamb’s 
story  of  spying  in  Belgium  has  reached  its  critical  point ;  ‘  Mus- 
mgs  without  Method  ’  is  rather  forcible-feeble  this  month. 


The  NATIONAL  REVIEW  has  a  sketch  of  Kitchener  as  a 
commander  by  the  late  Lord  Edward  Cecil  of  great  interest. 
Mtzurse  gives  us  an  account  of  the  opening  of  ‘  The  Banana- 
land  Railway,  amusing  and  satiric.  Mr.  H.  S.  Scriven  compares 
Lawn  tennis  Champions  Past  and  Present,’  using  Mr.  Brookes 
as  his  means  of  comparison,  since  he  has  met  all  or  nearly  all 
‘  m  a'rT^r'  K,'  R,Hewm  supplies  an  admirable  summary  of 
rf?e,  .  °n  Law’.  and  suggests  some  amendments  which 
would  bring  it  more  into  harmony  with  the  public  interest. 

The  ROUND  TABLE  opens  with  a  very  useful  and  accurate 
summary  of  the  conditions  of  the  Irish  question  and  the  various 
solutions  that  have  been  offered.  It  examines  the  proposals  al 
present  before  the  public,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  wav  of  settle¬ 
ment,  customs  being  the  chief,  but  the  question  of  the  debt  being 


almost  as  important.  Dominion  status  with  two  independent 
subordinate  legislatures  is  the  author’s '  proposition.  The  other 
leading  articles  deal  with  the  ‘  Meeting  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  ’ 
and  ‘The  United  States  and  the  Old  World.’  A  very  good  num¬ 
ber. 

The  REVUE  DE  GENEVE  in  its  last  number  has  an  account 
by  Count  Albert  Apponyi  of  *  la  mission  de  la  Hongrie’ — an 
apologia  and  a  prophecy.  M.  G.  H^relle  describes  ‘  Les  pastorales 
basques.’  His  little  book  published  in  1903  gave  an  account  of 
these  primitive  plays,  produced  on  trestles  with  sheets  round  three 
sides  of  an  open  air  stage ;  it  seems  that  new  ones  have  been 
produced,  but  that  they  are  dying  out  rapidly  before  the  counter- 
attractions  of  civilisation.  Mr.  Shaw’s  preface  to  *  Heartbreak 
Hall’  reads  unfamiliar  in  French.  M.  Clouzot  gives  an  account 
of  the  modern  tendencies  of  the  applied  arts  in  France,  and  there 
is  a  useful  summary  of  the  doings  of  the  Barcelona  Conference. 
The  ‘Review’  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  periodical 
literature. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

THE  TRINUMMUS  OF  PLAUTUS,  translated  into  English 
parallel  prose  by  William  Ritchie — THE  CAPTIVI  OF  PLAU¬ 
TUS,  by  the  same  (London,  Simpkin  Marshall ;  Capetown, 
Darter  Bros.).  In  these  paper-covered  pamphlets  Prof.  Ritchie 
provides  a  translation  of  two  well-known  plays  of  Plautus  in 
metres  which  follow  the  original  as  closely  as  possible,  and  with¬ 
out  rhyme,  of  course.  The  meaning  is  always  clearly  given,  and 
sometimes  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  preserved,  but  by  no  means 
always.  We  do  not  gather  that  Prof.  Ritchie  has  had  in  his  mind 
English  models  of  comic  drama.  He  allows  himself  inversions 
which  are  not  natural  English,  and  dull  phrases  which  no  charac¬ 
ter  with  any  sense  of  comedy  would  utter. 

“  I’m  surprised  if  the  Aetolians  haven’t  made  him  market  clerk  !” 
is  not  natural  English,  nor  is 

“  Nor  what  is  best  is  this  nor  what  I  think  correct.” 

Idioms  suitable  for  tragedy  are  not  fitted  for  comedy,  which  must 
above  all  have  lightness.  When  Lesbonicus  asks  Stasimus  in  the 
‘Trinummus  ’  what  has  become  of  the  money  for  the  house,  the 
latter  replies  : — 

“  Drunk  up  and  eaten  up,  used  up  in  scents  and  baths. 

The  fishman  had  his  whack,  the  butchers,  bakers,  cooks, 
Greengrocers,  perfumers  and  poulterers.  Soon  it  goes. 

Not  with  less  swiftness  does  it  scatter  all  abroad 
Than  if  you  throw  a  poppy  to  a  swarm  of  ants.” 

Here  the  first  sentence  is  all  right  ;  but  the  rest  is  not  real  Eng- 
glish  ;  it  sounds  clumsy,  because  it  ignores  English  idiom.  A 
translator  must  carry  over  from  one  language  to  another.  Even 
Milton  did  not  succeed  in  making  many  classical  idioms  into 
English.  His  lead  was  not  followed  by  the  poets  who  came  after 
him. 

Next  week  Messrs.  Sotheby  are  dispersing  the  collection  of  the 
late  Hr.  H.  W.  Bruton  of  Gloucester.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  they  are  selling  his  prints,  mainly  mezzotints  after  eighteenth- 
century  painters  by  celebrated  engravers.  Mr.  Bruton’s  collection 
of  mezzotints  after  Rembrandt  is  justly  famous,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  the  finest  possible  kind.  On  Thursday  the  sale  opens  with 
a  small  collection  of  books,  including  a  very  large  copy  of  Blake’s 
Songs  of  Innocence  ’  and  ‘Songs  of  Experience,’  elaborately 
finished  by  Blake  for  his  friend  Mr.  Arkwright.  There  are  be¬ 
sides  a  number  of  water-colour  drawings  by  John  Buckler  and 
John  Chessell  of  English  architecture,  and  by  R.  Westall  to  illus¬ 
trate  Milton.  Mr.  Bruton’s  printed  books  are  sold  on  Thursday 
and  Friday.  They  include  a  great  many  illustrations  by  G. 
Cruikshank,  autograph  letters  with  sketches,  Bewick  books  in  the 
best  states,  Dickens  books  including  the  very  rare  proof  of  the 
Cruikshank  cover  for  ‘Boz,’  and  a  set  of  ‘Pickwick’  with  all  the 
“  points,”  a  number  of  Rowlandson’s  unpublished  drawings,  a 
fourth  folio  Shakespeare  and  a  number  of  books  on  Gloucester¬ 
shire  topography.  Illustrated  catalogues  of  both  sales  (each  5s.) 
may  be  obtained. 


A  MIND  AT  EASE. 

VOUR  future  home  comforts  and  leisure  in  old  age  depend 
1  on  the  provision  you  make  to  day. 

By  ra^ans  of  the  “  British  Dominions  ”  Investment  Endow¬ 
ment  Assurance  you  can  make  absolutely  sure  of  monetary 
provision  for  later  life.  A  policy  can  be  taken  up  for  any 
amount  ;  to  each  policy  substantial  profits  are  added;  during 
payment  of  premiums  you  are  entitled  to  the  special  rebate  on 
Income  Tax  ;  the  sum  assured  cannot  depreciate  in  value:  in 
the  event  of  your  death  before  the  policy  matures  the  full 
amount  assured  will  be  paid  to  your  wife  or  dependents. 
Send  today  for  prospectus.  T  ahe  out  a  Policy  and  place  your  mind  at  ease 
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SPORT 

MR.  J.  B.  JOEL  had  the  luck  to  win  the 
Derby,  for  luck  entered  largely  into  the 
achievement.  Humorist,  the  successful  colt, 
had  finished  in  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  third 
to  the  stable  companions,  Lord  Astor’s  Craig-an- 
Eran  and  Mr.  Joseph  Watson’s  Lemonora,  after 
appearing  to  have  the  race  in  hand.  He  stopped 
with  surprising  suddenness,  and  the  belief  of  his  owner 
and  trainer  that  he  would  reverse  the  result  at  Epsom 
was  justified,  though  why  he  was  beaten  at  Newmarket 
remains  to  be  explained.  Obviously  as  the  Two 
Thousand  distance  is  a  mile  and  the  Derby  distance  a 
mile  and  a  half  it  could  not  have  been  Humorist’s 
inability  to  stay.  Mr.  Joel’s  luck  consisted  in  the  first 
place  in  securing  the  best  jockey,  Donoghue,  and  in 
the  second  place  of  the  fact  that  when  Donoghue  was 
apparently  shut  in  a  complacent  rival  obligingly  pulled 
out  and  let  him  through ;  which  is  not  the  way  in 
which  the  game  ought  to  be  played. 

With  the  riders  reversed  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  result  would  have  been  so  likewise. 
Brennan,  who  rode  Craig-an-Eran,  is  a  very  fair 
jockey,  Donoghue  is  a  very  good  one.  It  may  be 
assumed,  so  to  express  it,  that  Donoghue  is  a  neck 
better  than  Brennan,  and  Donoghue  beat  Brennan  by 
a  neck.  Mr.  Whineray’s  swan,  the  much-belauded 
Leighton,  appeared  to  have  something  of  the  goose 
about  him.  His  trainer’s  enthusiastic  confidence  was 
contagious,  and  Leighton  started  favourite;  but  on 
being  produced  to  parade  it  was  found  that  he  had 
grown  little  since  last  year  and  he  has  not  the  reach 
and  scope  of  a  typical  Derby  horse.  Mr.  Joel  was 
lucky,  furthemore,  in  finding  one  dangerous  opponent 
amiss.  This  was  Sir  James  Buchanan’s  Alan  Breck. 
Leg  trouble  had  overtaken  this  colt,  and  for  a  while  it 
was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  start 
him.  He  could  not  have  been  at  his  best  and  neverthe¬ 
less  narrowly  missed  a  place.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  three-year-olds  of  the  season  are  a  moderate  lot, 
and  the  same  remark  must  surely  apply  to  those  two- 
year-olds  who  have  been  seen  so  far. 

The  first  Test  Match,  lost  by  ten  wickets,  was  a 
dismal  affair.  England  was  simply  outplayed.  No¬ 
body  was  to  blame  particularly,  but  the  English  were 
at  fault  as  a  side.  It  was  superior  team  work  that 
beat  them.  The  Australians,  apart  from  their  indi¬ 
vidual  ability,  play  magnificently  as  a  side.  They  can 
rely  upon  one  another,  and  are,  besides,  knowingly 
captained.  The  Englishmen  do  not  play  together 
nearly  so  well,  for  the  reason  that  they  get  no  practice 
together.  You  do  not  see  the  Australians  running  each 
other  out  as  Hendren  ran  out  Mr.  Knight,  nor  do  you 
see  three  of  them  rushing  to  field  the  same  ball.  Com¬ 
bination  is  the  root  of  the  problem,  and  until  it  is 
obtained,  England  will  continue  to  be  outplayed.  The 
remedy  seems  to  be  to  have  some  sort  of  national  team 
with  definite  inter-club  fixtures. 

The  “  barracking  ”  indulged  in  by  a  section  of  the 
crowd  at  Nottingham  on  Monday,  was  unmannerly  and 
ignorant.  But  it  was  not  without  significance  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  (as  it  undoubtedly  did)  the  soreness  felt  by  very 
large  numbers  of  the  cricketing  public  at  the  high¬ 
handed  action  of  the  Australians  over  the  question  of 
hours  of  play.  This  has  so  annoyed  many  sportsmen 
that  they  are  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  to  express 
disapproval  of  the  visiting  team.  More  is  at  stake  than 
the  question  of  bad  manners  on  the  part  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralians,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  since  we  made 
our  protest  last  week,  other  papers  have  seen  fit  to  ex¬ 
postulate;  though  till  recently  all  seem  to  have  been 
afraid  of  saying  anything.  The  weak  compliance  of 
the  M.C.C.  with  the  Australian  ultimatum  in  the  first 
instance  established  a  bad  precedent  which  has  since 
been  followed  by  other  clubs.  But  even  if  no  refusal 


is  made  this  season,  at  all  events  no  nonsense  will  be 
allowed  in  future  years.  The  Australian  programme  is 
far  too  long,  and  stupidly  arranged. 

Oxford  v.  Cambridge  will  be  a  match  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest  this  year,  for  both  universities  have  plenty  of 
talent,  and  have  been  beating  the  counties.  Mr.  Dog- 
gart,  of  Oxford,  was  recently  at  the  head  of  the  bowling 
averages,  and  Mr.  H.  Ashton  has  this  week  for  Cam¬ 
bridge  scored  107,  retired  hurt,  the  first  century  of  the 
season  against  the  Australians.  We  observe  that 
subsequently  both  Mr.  Bardsley  and  Mr.  Macartney 
were  run  out  by  fine  fielding.  In  view  of  the  recon¬ 
stitution  of  the  team  for  the  next  Test  Match  the  Uni¬ 
versities  are  well  worth  watching.  Young  amateurs 
are,  we  think,  as  likely  to  score  against  the  Australians 
as  well-worn  professionals.  This  is  the  age  of  confi¬ 
dent  youth,  ready  to  take  knocks,  and  the  Australian 
fast  bowlers  have,  as  Mr.  S.  M.  J.  Woods  used  to  at 
his  best,  frightened  some  players  out  of  their  form. 
W.  G.  Grace  saw  a  ball  from  Mr.  E.  Jones,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  express  bowler  of  an  earlier  day,  go  through 
his  beard,  and  was  not  dismayed.  Men  of  his  sort — 
and  he  remained  a  big  boy  all  his  life — are  needed  and, 
we  presume,  available  to-day. 

A  mild  sensation  was  caused  among  lawn  tennis 
players  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  by  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Tilden  and  Mrs.  Mallory  by  Miss  Holman  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  Baines  in  the  mixed  doubles  at  Paris;  and 
by  the  narrow  escape  (6 — 2,  4 — 6,  6 — 8,  6 — 3,  8 — 6) 
of  Mr.  Tilden  and  Mr.  Jones  from  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  pair,  M.  Alonso  and  the  Count  de 
Gomar,  who  recently  were  beaten  by  the  British  Isles 
pair  in  the  first  Davis  Cup  round.  These  reversals 
of  form  are  interesting,  but  of  no  importance.  Mr. 
Tilden ’s  defeat  of  Mdlle.  Lenglen  by  six  games  to 
love  in  a  practice  set,  and  that  lady’s  subsequent 
remarks  on  the  subject  to  a  press  representative,  prove 
two  things  which  we  recently  asserted  :  first,  that  the 
best  woman  player  cannot  hope  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  any  first-class  male  player  (this  seems 
evident,  but  has  been  denied)  and  second,  that  Mdlle. 
Lenglen  is  a  spoilt  child  who  thoroughly  deserves 
chastisement. 

Miss  Cecil  Leitch  virtually  won  the  British  Ladies’ 
Amateur  Golf  Championship  when  she  beat  Miss 
Holmes,  the  second  American  string,  in  the  second 
round.  She  is  a  player  who  reaches  the  top  of  her 
form  on  critical  occasions,  and  her  composure  at  the 
seventeenth  hole,  when  she  was  one  down,  was  a  good 
enough  example  of  golfing  nerve.  Her  play  against 
Miss  Alexa  Stirling  was  also  good;  but  here  Miss 
Stirling  was  handicapped  by  the  heavy  rain  far  more 
than  Miss  Leitch,  who  is  inured  to  our  peculiar 
climate.  Both  Amateur  Championships  remain  in 
British  hands,  and  the  next  excitement  will  be  the 
Professional  Championship,  for  which  there  is  a  large 
American  entry. 

It  has  now  been  decided  that  the  large  yachts  will 
race  this  year  on  handicaps  based  on  form,  with  due 
regard  to  their  age,  construction,  and  the  rule  to  which 
they  were  designed.  This  amounts  to  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  old  empirical  method  of  handicapping, 
but  the  Council  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  wish 
to  do  this  handicapping  themselves,  two  members  being 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  necessary,  to  confer 
with  two  members  of  the  club  holding  the  races.  The 
question  arises,  who  will  arbitrate  if  there  is  a  dis¬ 
agreement?  It  has  not  yet  been  settled,  however, 
whether  the  clubs  will  stick  to  their  old  methods  and 
appoint  an  official  handicapper,  or  whether  they  will 
conform  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Y.R.A.  At  any  rate 
there  will  be  no  restrictions,  as  was  proposed  some  time 
ago — restrictions  which  would  have  penalised  some  of 
the  better  boats,  and  penalised  their  fitness,  which 
would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  sport. 
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CONTINUOUS  GROWTH  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

FORTHCOMING  PREFERENCE  ISSUE. 

EXTENSIVE  BUILDING  PROGRAMME. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  Harrods  (Buenos 
Aires),  Limited,  was  held  on  the  18th  ult.,  in  the  Assembly  Room 
at  Harrods,  Limited,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  to  consider  and,  if 
thought  fit,  pass  resolutions  providing  for  an  increase  in  the 
capital  of  the  company  to  £6,462,000,  by  the  creation  of 
1,750,000  new  Preference  shares  of  £1  each,  and  alterations  in 
the  articles  of  association. 

Sir  Alfred  J.  Newton,  Bt.  (chairman  of  the  company),  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  H.  Griffith)  having  read  the  notice  con¬ 
vening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  resolutions  you  have  just  heard  read, 
set  out  the  business  of  this  meeting,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
consider  the  formalities  which  must  be  complied  with  prior  to  the 
issue  of  the  proposed  new  capital.  The  proposed  issue  is  the  first 
we  have  had  since  1914  for  the  extension  of  the  company’s  own 
trading,  when  the  freehold  land  adjoining  our  main  building  was 
purchased  to  provide  for  the  developments  which  were  then  fore¬ 
seen.  Many  of  you  will  remember  the  incorporation  of  this  com¬ 
pany  in  September,  1913,  and  that  we  commenced  trading  on 
March  31,  1914.  Our  first  financial  year  only  included  five 
months’  trading,  and,  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  establishing 
an  entirely  new  business,  showed  a  loss  of  £53,000.  Next  year 
we  made  a  profit  of  £2,000;  the  third  year  £53,000,  the  fourth 
year  £83,000,  the  fifth  year  £145,000,  the  sixth  year  £194,000, 
and  last  year  a  profit  of  ,£276,000  was  made,  to  which  sum  must 
be  added  the  dividend  received  for  the  first  time  upon  the  shares 
in  the  South  American  Stores  (Gath  and  Chaves),  Limited, 
amounting  to  £301,000,  making  a  total  profit  of  £'577,000  for 
the  year.  These  figures  most  clearly  and  convincingly  demon¬ 
strate  the  steady  growth  and  progress  of  the  business. 

Terms  of  New  Issue. 

The  issue  of  the  proposed  new  Preference  shares  was  very  ex¬ 
haustively  considered  by  the  board  before  the  decision  now  sub¬ 
mitted  for  your  approval  was  arrived  at.  The  present  position 
is  that  our  bankers  have  financed  our  building  operations  up  to 
date,  but,  of  course,  a  loan  cannot  be  continued  indefinitely,  and 
the  proposed  new  capital  is  required  in  connexion  with  our  build¬ 
ing  operations,  the  repayment  of  loan  from  bankers,  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  for  fixtures,  fittings,  and  installations,  for 
payment  of  goods  purchased,  and  for  stocks  for  the  new  depart¬ 
ments.  With  the  exception  of  certain  factory  premises,  the  leases 
of  which  shortly  expire,  the  company  owns  the  freeholds  of  all 
its  premises  in  Buenos  Aires,  subject  to  outstanding  mortgages 
of  less  than  £70,000,  which  are  being  paid  off  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  thereof.  Therefore  the  issue  of  Preference  capital 
appeared  in  every  way  most  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  the  pro¬ 
posals  now  before  you  are  put  forward  as  being,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  company.  I  would  like 
to  remind  you  that  there  are  no  Debentures  or  Debenture  stock 
charging  the  undertaking  of  the  company.  The  Preference 
shares,  therefore,  rank  as  the  premier  security  of  the  company. 
The  company’s  freehold  lands,  together  with  the  buildings,  when 
completed,  and  the  fixtures  and  fittings,  will,  it  is  estimated,  stand 
at  a  cost  of  about  £1,800,000,  while,  according  to  the  certificate 
our  our  auditors,  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse,  and  Co.,  the  balance 
of  net  assets  of  the  company  over  the  liabilities,  as  at  August  31 
1920,  stood  at  £4,589,248,  and,  if  we  add  the  proceeds  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  issue,  will  exceed  £6,000,000. 

Preference  Dividend  Inncreased. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  proposals  before  you  were  very  fully 
debated,  and,  after  mature  consideration,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
best  course  to  adopt  would  be  to  issue  Preference  shares.  The 
existing  Preference  shares  amount  to  £600,000,  and  it  was  decided 
to  create  new  shares,  to  rank  pari  passu  with  them,  rather  than 
to  create  another  class  of  share.  It  would  not  be  possible  at  the 
present  time,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  see  in  the  near  future,  to 
issue  Preference  shares  at  the  existing  rate  of  6|  per  cent.,  there¬ 
fore  the  alternative  was  to  increase  the  dividend  upon  the  existing 
Preference  shares  from  6^  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent.  This  increased 
rate  will  cost  £9,000  per  annum,  and  this  is  the  consideration 
to  the  existing  holders  of  Preference  shares  for  their  consent  to 
the  creation  and  issue  of  the  new  Preference  shares.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  new  rate  shall  commence  as  from  September  1, 
i.e.,  after  the  close  of  the  current  financial  year.  It  is  naturally 
not  intended  to  raise  the  rate  on  the  old  shares  in  respect  to  the 
current  year.  The  proposed  new  shares  will  carry  interest  at  the 
late  of  8  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  issue  until  August  31,  so  that, 
ln.  resPect  t0  financial  year,  only  about  two  months’  interest 
will  be  payable  upon  the  proposed  new  capital.  Next  year,  when 
a  full  year  s  dividend  is  payable,  the  company  will  be  trading 
in  the  additional  premises.  The  board  hope  they  have  put  before 
you  a  clear  statement  of  the  position  and  requirements  of  the 
company,  but  before  putting  the  resolutions  for  your  approval  I 
will,  if  required,  endeavour  to  give  any  further  information  which 
may  be  deemed  useful. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  during  which,  in  response  to  the  chair¬ 
man  s  invitation,  several  questions  asked  by  shareholders  were 
answered,  the  resolutions  were  put  to  the  meeting  and  declared 
carried  on  a  show  of  hands. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Punch  Library  of 
Humour,  25  vols.,  £3  3s.  ;  Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17 
vols.,  unexpugated,  £30;  Well’s  Outline  of  History,  2  vols.,  £2 
2s.  ;  Women  of  All  Nations,  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  ;  Belloc’s  Book  of 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  1913,  10s.  6d.  ;  Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3  vols.,  25s.  ;  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  Select  Works,  8  vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ;  Debrett’s  Peerage  1915, 
as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d. ,  post  free;  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  ‘London,’ 
10  vols.,  £12  12s.  Od.  ;  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition, 
39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  (Traill’s 
Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6  vols.,  handsome  set,  half 
morocco,  £6  6s.  ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus. 
by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren6  Bull,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand. 
If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me. 
Send  a  list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Books 
Wanted  :  Gorer  &  Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain,  2  vols.,  1911 ; 
Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904;  £15  each  offered. 
Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Broom  hall,  private  agricultural  college, 

SHREWSBURY.  Select  :  Charming  home  :  Near  town  and 
station.— Apply  SECRETARY. 


PENSION  for  GIRLS  on  MALVERN  HILLS  (in  connexion 
with  St.  James’s).  Music,  French,  Drawing,  Painting, 
Literature,  Riding,  Dancing,  etc.  Beautiful  air. — MISS 
WEST,  St.  Mary’s,  West  Malvern. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS. 


f  AND  5  ”  SOCIETY.  Painting  and  Sculpture.  Daily, 

/  10  till  5;  Sats.,  10  till  1;  June  1 — 30.  Gieves  Gallery, 
21  Old  Bond  Street,  W.l. 

Admission  free. 


The  art  event  of  the  season. 

Max  Beerbohm’s  Caricatures 

and  FRANCIS  JAMES  MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION. 
LEICESTER  GALLERIES,  Leicester  Sq.,  10—6  daily. 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

REAPPEARANCE  OF 

Reginald  werrenrath.  recital  of  songs. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  -  PERCY  B.  KAHN. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  gd.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 
By  arrangement  with  Wolfsohn  Bureau,  New  York. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 


JUNE  7th  and  JULY  5th,  at  3.15. 

WINIFRED  BARNES.  TWO  SONG  RECITALS. 

Pianoforte  ...  NEM  COOPER. 

Steinway  Piano.  Pickets,  12s.,  5s.  gd.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Sole  Lessees :  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

UGENE  GOOSSENS.  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT  of 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC. 
Programme  includes  STRAVINSKY’S 
“  LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS.” 


First  Concert  Performance  in  England. 

Special  ORCHESTRA  OF  105. 

Tickets,  24s.,  12s.,  5s.  gd.,  3s.,  ^2S.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
REAPPEARANCE  of 

' ARCIA  VAN  DRESSER.  ONLY  RECITAL 

THIS  SEASON. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  DAISY  BUCKTROUT. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  gd.,  3s. 

! BBS  and  TILLETT.  iq.  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


M 


STEINWAY  HALL. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  10th,  at  8.15. 

Dorothy  helmrich.  song  recital. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  -  HARRY  STUBBS. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  gd.,  3s. 

[BBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  10th,  at  3. 
REAPPEARANCE  of 

US  AN  METCALFE  CASALS.  SONG  RECITAL. 

S  At  the  Piano  -  -  ANTHONY  BERNARD. 

^  Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  gd.,  and  3s. 

BBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 
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Biography. 

Edward  Bok  :  An  Ainobiography.  With  an  introduction  by  Lord 
Northclift'e.  Thornton  Butterworth  :  21s.  net. 

Sport  and  Travel. 

“All  Hands  on  the  Main-sheet!”  By  B.  Heckstall-Smith. 
Grant  Richards  :  21s.  net. 

Lawn  Tennis  Up-to-date.  By  S.  Powell  Blackmore.  Methuen  : 

12s.  6d.  net.  TI 

My  Term  Off.  By  N.  G.  Brett  James.  Allen  and  Unwin 

10s.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

Christianity  in  its  Modern  Expression.  By  George  B.  Foster. 

Macmillan  :  $3.75.  , 

Regular  Clerical  Experiences.  By  “  Clertcus.  Skeffington  :  is. 

net.  „ 

The  Vision  of  S.  Paul  and  the  Great  Atonement.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Lloyd  Williams.  Skefhngton  :  10s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 


A  Market  Bundle.  By  A.  Neil  Lyons.  Thornton  Butterworth  : 
7s.  net. 

For  Don  Carlos.  By  Pierre  Benoit.  Hutchinson  :  8s.  6d.  net. 
Ladyfingers.  By  Jackson  Gregory.  Melrose  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

Mog  Megone.  By  May  Wynne.  Jarrolds  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

Our  Little  Life.  A  Novel  of  To-day.  By  J.  G.  Sime.  Grant 
Richards  :  8s.  6d.  net. 

Scaramouche.  By  Rafael  Sabatini.  Hutchinson  :  8s.  6d.  net. 
The  Blue  Dress.  By  Violet  Ford.  Melrose  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Blue  Room.  By  Cosmo  Hamilton.  Hurst  and  Blackett  : 
8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Dragon  in  Shallow  Waters.  By  V.  Sackville-West.  Collins  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Glorious  Hope.  By  Jane  Burr.  Duckworth  :  8s.  6d.  net. 
The  Ways  of  Laughter.  By  Harold  Begbie.  Hutchinson  :  8s.  6d. 


net. 


Miscellaneous. 

Samplers  and  Stitches.  By  Mrs.  Archibald  Christie.  Batsford  : 
23s  net 

Scientific  Papers  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Cavendish.  2  vols.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press  :  £6  net. 

Solvency  or  Downfall?  Squandermania  and  its  Story.  By  Vis¬ 
count  Rothermere.  Longmans  :  2s.  net.  _ 

The  Octocentenary  of  Reading  Abbey.  By  Jamieson  B.  Hurry. 
Elliot  Stock  :  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Koran.  Translated  by  George  Sale.  New  edition.  With 
Notes  and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Edward  Denison  Ross. 
Warne  :  10s.  6d.  net. 


KING'S  * 
HEAD 


Tob 


acco 


No  dust  in  a  pound  of 
King’s  Head  Tobacco : 
the  leaf  is  cut  in  compact 
little  circles.  Don’t  rub 
or  tease  these  out :  put 
them  in  as  they  are,  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  press  down 
gently  in  the  pipe-bowl. 
You  have  then  a  well- 
filled  pipe  of  perfectly 
blended  tobacco  of  prime 
full  flavour  that  burns 
evenly,  slowly,  to  the  last 
dry  ash. 


THREE  AiUNS 


similar  but  milder 

Both  art  told  everywhere  in  the  following  pecking*  onlj 
Psckats :  l-o*.  1/2,  2-oz.  2/4.  Tina :  2-or,  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

tor* 

20's 

50's 

100’s 

MEDIUM 

6d 

1/- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND 

MADE 

8d 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

Stephen  Mitchell  &  Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland).  Limited.  36  St.  Andrew  Square.  Glasgow  ^ 


I 

! 


READ 

“l — 


Nowon 

Sale 


For  more  than  two  years  Lord 
Rothermere  has  been  waging  a 
light  against  Squandermania,  and 
this  stirring  volume  contains  a  col¬ 
lection  of  his  vigorous  writings 
upon  questions  of  national  finance 
and  expenditure,  together  with  an 
important  Foreword. 

Lord  Rothermere’s  campaign  has 
been  undertaken  with  a  single 
object.  His  purpose  is  to  rouse 
both  the  nation  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  a  perception  of  the 
economic  calamities  which  must 
ensue  if  our  public  expenditure  is 
not  brought  into  close  relation  with 
our  diminished  resources. 

The  title  of  the  book,  “  SOL¬ 
VENCY  OR  DOWNFALL?  ”  has 
not  been  chosen  at  random,  and  it 
is  not  meant  to  be  sensational.  IF 
WE  DO  NOT  RECOVER  SOL¬ 
VENCY,  OUR  SWIFT  DOWN¬ 
FALL  AS  A  NATION  IS 
CERTAIN. 


The  book  is  a  veritable  arsenal  of 
facts,  figures  and  powerful  argu¬ 
ments  for  all  taxpayers,  ratepayers, 
and  voters  and  for  everybody  in¬ 
terested  in  the  great  Anti-Waste 
campaign. 


▼ 

SOLVENCYor  DOWNFALL 


By  LORD  ROTHERMERE 


ON  SALE  O/ 

EVERYWHERE  . 


Copies  also  obtainable  from  Pub¬ 
lishers  or  from  “  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  ”  Office,  Bouverie  Street, 
E.C.4,  for  2/3  post  free. 
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ULU  RANTAU  RUBBER 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  REDUCING  COSTS. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Ulu  Rantau  Rubber  Estates  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the 
31st  ult.  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  R.  W.  Harrison 
presiding. 

The  Chairman,  after  expressing  regret  at  the  absence  through 
illness  of  the  chairman  of  the  company,  Mr.  A.  A.  Baumann,-, 
said  :  The  accounts  before  you  show  that  a  profit  of  £12,496 
8s.  1  id.  was  earned  for  the  past  year,  which,  with  the  £4,828 
is.  yd.  brought  forward  from  the  preceding  year  and  £46,  the 
balance  of  the  reserve  account — so  small  an  amount  is  not 
worth  continuing  as  a  reserve — gives  us  a  total  of  £17,370 
10s.  8d.  An  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  was  paid  in 
December  last,  which  absorbed  .£3,293  2s.,  and  leaves  us  with 
£14,077  8s.  8d.  With  the  present  critical  condition  of  the 
rubber  industry  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  we  think  it 
would  be  extremely  unwise  to  recommend  the  payment  of  any 
further  dividend  at  present. 

I  think  the  report  before  you  gives  concisely  the  chief  points 
in  connection  with  the  1920  working,  but  the  following  few 
remarks  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  you  as  shareholders. 
The  crop  of  310,390  lbs.  was  collected  from  50,139  trees,  the 
average  yield  per  acre  being  482  lbs.  But  for  the  output  for 
November  and  December  having  been  restricted  in  accordance 
with  the  proposals  of  the  Rubber  Growers’  Association,  our 
estimate  of  320,000  would  have  been  easily  exceeded.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  o.86d.  over  the  preceding  year’s  cost  of  production  was 
mainly  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  labour  and  to  the  en¬ 
hanced  prices  of  all  estate  requirements.  The  net  average  price 
per  pound  realised  is  is.  8.52d.,  which  includes  the  estimated 
value  of  the  unsold  portion.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  one  in  the 
circumstances  and  was  due  to  favourable  forward  contracts 
entered  into. 

The  estimates  as  originally  drawn  up  provided  for  a  crop  of 
320,000  lbs.  for  1921,  but  the  output  is  to  be  restricted  to 
248,000  lbs.  to  cost,  including  insurance  and  freight,  just  over 
105  per  lb.,  but  I  would  point  out  that  this  cost  includes  all 
upkeep  on  the  immature  rubber,  of  which  we  have  258  acres. 
We  have,  however,  made  it  clear  to  the  management  in  the  East 
that,  even  taking  that  into  account,  the  cost  indicated  is  much 
too  high  and  must  be  substantially  reduced.  The  position  as  it 
is  now  is  very  difficult,  but  fortunately  we  have  in  the  past 
always  recognised  the  advisability  of  not  distributing  the  whole 
of  our  profits,  with  the  result  that  we  have  cash  invested  in 
Government  Loans  upon  which  to  draw  when  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  We  have,  therefore,  this  before  us,  that  we  should  be 
able  to  pay  our  way  until  conditions  become  normal  again.  As 
soon  as  the  position  clears  and  prices  advance  sufficiently  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  the  rubber  industry  is  again  in  a  sound 
economic  state,  the  -resumption  of  the  dividends  will  be  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  considered  by  vour  directors. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted  and  the 
formal  business  was  transacted. 

KAPAR  PARA  RUBBER  ESTATES 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Kapar  Para  Rubber  Estates  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  at 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C.,  on  the  31st  ult.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Harrison-,  presiding,  said  :  Gentlemen, — My  presence  in  the 
chair  to-day  is  due  to  the  very  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Baumann. 
He  has  been  ill  for  a  considerable  time  past,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  he  is  making  a  steady  progress  towards  recovery,  and  i 
hope  that  at  no  very  distant  date  we  shall  again  have  the  benefit 
of  his  great  assistance  to  help  us  to  tide  over  the  present  very 
critical  times. 

Turning  to  the  accounts,  you  will  see  that  we  made  a  net 
profit  for  1920  of  £38,333  os.  nd.,  which  with  £19,053  12s.  7d. 
brought  forward  from  the  preceding  year,  gave  us  a  total  of 
£57,386  13s.  6d.  An  interim  dividend  of  per  cent,  was  paid 
in  December  last,  which  absorbed  £11,250  and  left  us  with 
£46,136  13s.  6d.,  out  of  which  £10,000  was  set  aside  for  pro¬ 
vision  for  taxation,  making  a  total  on  that  account  of  £16,766 
3s.  sd.  In  view  of  the  present  position  of  the  rubber  industry 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  with  the  consequent  neces¬ 
sity  of  conserving  our  cash  resources,  we  cannot  recommend  the 
payment  of  any  further  dividend  in  respect  of  1920,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  propose  carrying  forward  to  next  year  the  remaining 

£36,136  !3S-  6d. 

I  would  say,  however,  in  passing,  that  should  the  position 
of  the  Rubber  market  improve  sufficiently  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  we  have  got  over  the  present  difficulties  and  prices  advance 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  profit  is  assured,  the  payment  of  an 
interim  dividend  will  be  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered, 
but  at  present  the  net  price  obtainable  for  rubber  is  well  under 
the  cost  of  production.  The  report  before  you  gives  all  the 
essential  information  as  to  the  year’s  working,  but  you  will  no 
doubt  be  interested  in  the  following  remarks.  The  output  of 
1,022,925  lbs.  of  rubber  was  collected  from  230,054  trees,  and 
works  out  at  about  289  lbs.  per  acre.  The  cost  per  pound. 
io.24d.,  was  higher,  as  a  result  largely  of  the  high  cost  of  rice 
and  food  production,  the  loss  under  these  heads  being  equal  to 
i-32d.  per  pound  of  rubber,  and  this,  I  need  hardly  remark,  was 
beyond  the  control  of  the  management  either  here  or  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States. 

The  estate  is  reported  to  be  in  first-class  order.  Pests  and 
diseases,  which  were  not  present  in  more  than  average  degree, 
were  carefully  attended  to  during  the  year.  The  estimates  for 
the  current  year  provided  for  1,097,000  lbs.,  but  the  crop  is  to  be- 
restricted  to  round  about  823,000  lbs.,  which  we  hope  will  not 
cost  more  than  8d.  pier  pound  landed  in  London.  This  cost, 


moreover,  we  are  endeavouring  to  reduce  still  further.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  conditions  become  normal  and 
rubber  prices  show  any  substantial  advance  on  present  rates,  we 
should,  unless  anything  unforeseen  happens,  easily  pay  our  way 
and  even  make  a  profit.  In  any  case,  our  position  financially 
is  a  strong  one,  and  without  being  unduly  optimistic  I  think  1 
can  safely  say  that  our  company  will  be  among  the  first  to 
resume  paying  dividends  to  the  shareholders. 

Before  closing  I  should  like  to  mention  that  the  Rubber 
Growers’  Association  has  for  some  time  been  doing  good  work 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  extension  of  the  uses  of  rubber,  and 
in  this  connection  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  excellent 
rubber  “  linoleum  ”  which  has  just  been  placed  upon  the 
market.  I  am  informed  its  price  compares  very  favourably  with 
the  cost  of  the  best  linoleum.  It  possesses  superior  hygienic  and 
wearing  qualities  and  other  advantages,  including  comparative 
silence.  A  substantial  amount  of  rubber  per  square  yard  is 
used  in  its  production,  and  it  is  thought  that  in  time  its  manu¬ 
facture  will  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  raw  rubber.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  this  promising  development 
in  the  use  of  our  commodity,  further  particulars  of  which  can 
be  obtained,  if  desired,  from  the  Rubber  Growers’  Association. 

I  now  move  :  “  That  the  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1920,  be  and  are  hereby  adopted,  and 
that  the  balance  of  £36,136  13s.  6d.  be  and  is  hereby  carried 
forward  to  next  year.” 

Capt.  Cecil  Matthews,  M.C.,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously. 

r - 1 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  L 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 

and 

JEWELS. 

5 

* 

% 

> 

\  Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

1 

a 

|  Telephone!  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262.  j 
f  Telegraph :  BUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON.  3 


TRAVEL.  _ 

SMALL  PRIVATE  CONDUCTED  PARTIES  now  completing 
for  BERNESE  OBERLAND,  CHAMONIX,  FINHAUT, 
TERR1TET,  ZERMATT,  ITALIAN  LAKES  and  MILAN 
in  July  and  August.  Each  party  limited  to  10  or  12  member*. 
Early  booking  essential.  Full  details  from  TRAVEL,  North  Syde, 
West  Coker,  Yeovil. 


MISCELLANEOUS.- 


<  f  £~>HARTERHOUSE”  GREY  FLANNEL  TROUSERING, 
(  usually  sold  42s.  pair,  offered  33s.  6d.  ;  two  pair  66s. 
Patterns.  Self-measure  forms. 

BARFOOT  &  STRANGE,  LTD.,  School  Tailors,  Godaiming. 


RESEARCH  WORK,  of  any  description  wanted  by  Lady. 
British  Museum,  Record  Office,  or  Somerset  House  (English, 
French,  or  German).— B.,  St.  Clements  House,  20  Bolsover 
Street,  London,  W.l. 
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AUSTRALIAN 

mutual  provident 

Estbd.  SOCIETY  1849 

The  Largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  Empire. 

ASSETS  £45.000.000.  ANNUAL  INCOME  £5.400, GOO. 

MODERATE  PREMIUMS 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES 
EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR 

Whole  Life  Policies,  20  years  in  force,  show  average  increase  of 
sunt  assured  by  Bonus  exceeding  50  per  cent 

Endowment  Assurance  Results  also  unsurpassed. 

37,  THREADNEEOLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 


HOW  TO  ASCERTAIN 
YOUR  TAXABLE  INCOME 


Full  particulars  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 
General  Manager, 


INSURANCE 

VERY  motorist  is  probably  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  insuring  against  the  various  risks  incurred  in 
owning  and  running  a  car,  but  few  give  the 
subject  the  attention  it  deserves,  with  the  result  that 
many  pay  higher  premiums  than  they  need,  or  have 
policies  which  are  not  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 
What  usually  happens  on  the  purchase  of  a  car  is  that 
the  salesman  either  procures  a  policy  for  the  purchaser, 
or  reports  the  latter’s  name  and  requirements  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  which  he  is  nominally  an  agent.  Buyers  of 
cars  may  have  been  surprised  by  the  promptness  with 
which  the  acquisition  has  been  followed  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  official  of  an  insurance  company,  and  they 
are  now  enlightened. 

A  dealer  may  be  an  authority  on  motor-cars  and  an 
excellent  guide  in  the  selection  of  types  and  makes,  but 
this  knowledge  does  not  qualify  him  to  advise  upon  the 
insurance  of  the  vehicle,  even  if  he  troubles  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  beyond  the  amount  of  his  commission. 
Insurance  policies  differ  considerably  both  as  regards 
rates  of  premium,  range  of  cover,  and  liberality  of 
conditions.  Much  may  depend  upon  a  judicious  choice 
of  a  policy,  and  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  really  satis¬ 
factory  contract  at  a  reasonable  price  the  assistance 
should  be  sought  of  an  expert,  such  as  an  experienced 
insurance  broker. 


SUN  LIFE 

OFFICE.  Est.  1810. 

63,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

Your  family  depends  upon 


A  low  premium  may  not  be  in  the  end  the  cheapest ; 
consideration  has  to  be  given  to  the  quality  of  the 
service  returned,  to  the  adequate  settlement  of  claims, 
to  the  policy  conditions,  and  to  security.  Fortunately, 
British  insurance  institutions,  with  one  or  two  possible 
exceptions,  occasion  little  cause  for  concern  on  the 
score  of  security.  A  small  company  is  not  necessarily 
unsound ;  security  does  not  hinge  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  assets,  but  upon  the  ratio  between  the  assets 
and  the  liabilities,  and  perhaps  still  more  on  the  skill 
with  which  risks  are  underwritten,  for  a  cautious  under¬ 
writer  will  not  have  more  at  hazard  than  can  be  borne 
with  equanimity  in  the  event  of  loss.  But  this  personal 
element  is  invisible  in  a  balance-sheet,  and  can  only  be 
perceived  by  personal  contact. 


your  income  while  you 
live.  Why  not  secure  that 
income  for  your  old  age 
and  for  your  wife  after 
your  death  by  means  of  a 

PRUDENTIAL  CONTINUOUS  INCOME  POLICY? 


j 

I 

i 


The  Reliable  Family  Medicine 

nlth  over  60  Years'  Reputation 


The  Best  Remedy  kaown  for 


Always  ash  for  a 


“ Dr.  COLLIS  BROWNE" 


COUGHS,  COLBS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 


Acts  like  a  Cbarm  in 

OEARRHtEA,  COMC,  and  A  TrDe  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA,  j 

other  Bowoi  Complaints.  TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT,  j 


Chemists,  1/3  an,:  3/-. 


THERE  JS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


It  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  save  a  few 
shillings  in  premium,  and  find,  when  an  accident 
happens,  that  it  does  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
policy.  Naturally  one  wishes  to  be  covered  against 
every  loss  and  compensated  to  the  extent  of  the  loss. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  high  premium  dees  not  always 
guarantee  efficient  service,  while  several  low  premium 
policies  do  fulfil  all  reasonable  stipulations. 

Comprehensive  policies  in  the  competition  for  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  extended  far  beyond  their  original 
ambit,  and  now  include  many  hazards  which  are  of  a 
non-essential  character,  or  only  become  operative  in 
special  circumstances,  and  hardly  touch  the  average 
motorist  at  all.  These  extraordinary  hazards  have  to 
bear  some  portion — however  small — of  the  premium. 
This  means  that  the  average  motorist  is  paying  for 
something  from  which  he  is  never  likely  to  derive  any 
benefit,  to  the  advantage  of  a  select  group  of  car- 
owners.  It  is  in  such  directions  that  the  smart  agent 
can  often  save  his  client  something  in  premium  with¬ 
out  impairing  real  protection. 

A  main  point  that  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  the  true  function  of  insurance  is  to  protect  the 
insured  from  disaster,  that  is,  from  the  financial  con¬ 
sequences  of  any  occurrence  that  would  seriously  affect 
his  fortune  or  material  well-being.  It  is  nice  to  have 
trifling  damage  paid  for  by  an  insurance  office,  but 
trivial  claims  are  relatively  costly  to  handle,  and  an 
insurance  is  a  business  proposition,  all  these  expenses 
have  to  be  charged  for  in  the  premium,  which  but  for 
them  would  be  less.  What  the  motor  owner  should  ask 
himself  is,  Is  it  worth  while  to  pay  a  larger  premium 
to  be  reimbursed  trifling  losses  of  ^5  or  ^10? 
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NITRATB  PRODUCERS’ 
STEAMSHIP 

DIVIDEND  MAINTAINED. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Nitrate  Producers’ 
Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.  at  20, 
Billiter  Buildings,  E.C. 

Sir  John  Latta,  Bart.,  who  presided,  said  that  since  their  last 
meeting  a  calamitous  change  had  overtaken  the  shipping  trade. 
From  a  state  of  great  prosperity  it  had  suddenly  been  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  abject  collapse.  All  their  ships  were  idle,  there 
was  no  source  from  which  they  could  claim  a  standard  of  any 
kind  of  living,  there  being  no  buffer  between  them  and  economic 
laws,  and  steamers  cost  almost  as  much  laid-up  as  operating 
them  had  done  in  pre-war  days.  The  volume  of  trade  being 
much  below  that  of  pre-war  days,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
world’s  tonnage  being  something  like  10,000,000  greater,  immedi¬ 
ate  prospects  were  very  disconcerting.  The  satisfactory  results 
shown  were  due  to  their  having  made  contracts  a  long  way 
ahead  at  favourable  rates. 

The  ,£130,000  put  aside  last  year  to  meet  taxation  had  fallen 
short  of  what  was  required  by  £61,000,  the  total  being  £'191,000, 
or  over  120  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  The  directors  proposed 
to  pay  the  same  dividend  as  last  year,  relegating  the  whole  of 
the  balance  to  an  emergency  account,  as,  unless  prospects 
materially  improved,  they  were  likely  next  year  to  have  an 
adverse  balance.  In  addition  to  heavy  laying-up  charges,  they 
would  have  to  meet  excess  profits  duty,  corporation  profits  tax, 
and  a  future  liability  approximating  £150,000  for  income-tax 
under  the  three  years’  average  principle,  irrespective  of  the 
company’s  earnings. 

The  commercial  outlook  was  black,  but  not  hopeless.  The 
Government  had  practically  withdrawn  from  trading,  and  were 
gradually  being  converted  to  the  fact  that  if  they  did  not  control 
expenditure,  expenditure  would  control  them,  while  the  sheer 
weight  of  inevitable  circumstances  was  steadily  driving  labour 
unions  up  against  economic  laws.  Those  were  encouraging 
tendencies.  Senseless  strikes  and  the  defiance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  labour  unions,  as  well  as  the  latter’s  indifference  to  the 
interests  of  the  community,  had  undoubtedly  created  a  deep 
feeling  of  indignation.  The  inveterate  antagonism  of  labour 
unions  to  employers  of  labour  had  gone  too  far.  The  terror  of 
the  strike  had  been  broken.  Bullying  the  innocent  and  helpless 
had  failed.  Even  the  conduct  of  trade  union  affairs  required  an 
intelligent  and  businesslike  knowledge  of  economics.  Ships 
were  laid  up  when,  trading  was  unprofitable.  In  a  measure,  the 
same  law  applied  to  the  coal  trade.  Coal  had  recently  been 
mined  at  a  loss  of  shillings  per  ton,  and  manufacturers  could 
import  their  goods  cheaper  than  they  could  make  them.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  greatest  losers  by  the  strike  were  the  miners  them¬ 
selves. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 


THE  CITY 

THE  City  is  still  groping  in  the  darkness  of  the 
coal  gloom.  More  illumination  is  badly  needed 
There  is  plenty  of  gas,  but  no  light,  and  the  trade 
of  the  country  is  being  gradually  asphyxiated.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  there  is  little  thought  for  investments  in 
these  days — apart  from  a  keen  interest  in  their 
realisable  value.  Any  spare  cash  that  may  be  on  hand 
is  going  into  Government  securities.  A  cynic  once 
said  that  the  latter  combine  a  minimum  of  interest 
with  maximum  risk,  but  this,  though  to  some  extent 
true  before  the  war,  no  longer  applies.  A  readily 
realisable  security  is  what  is  wanted  nowadays,  for 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  “  an  investment  is  worth  only  what  it  will  fetch  ” 
was  more  acutely  appreciated.  Many  quite  good 
shares  are  at  present  practically  unsaleable,  except  at 
a  sacrifice  of  one  half  their  capital  value. 

Even  the  more  speculative  groups  are  kept  alive 
mainly  by  professional  operations.  The  public,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  usually  prefers  losing  its  money  on  the 
turf  to  backing  a  seven-eighths  certainty  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  objection  to  buying  shares  at  abnor¬ 
mally  depressed  levels  is  only  less  striking  than  the 
avidity  with  which  anything  is  absorbed  at  a  time  of 
general  inflation.  There  are  unique  opportunities  for 
investment  just  now  for  those  who  are  prepared  to 
lock  up  their  money,  and  to  increase  their  holdings  in 
the  event  of  a  further  setback. 

Dealings  will  start  in  the  Conversion  Loan  on 
Monday,  and  the  opening  price  is  expected  to  be  62 
to  62^.  The  result  of  the  conversion  announced  in 
Parliament  on  Tuesday  was  generally  regarded  as 
disappointing.  The  amount  of  National  War  Bonds 
converted  was  148  millions,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of 
the  total  eligible.  If  the  whole  had  been  exchanged  for 
conversion  stock  the  floating  debt  would  have  been 
reduced  by  645  millions,  including  premiums  on  re¬ 
demption.  As  it  is,  little  more  than  150  millions  will 
come  off — a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole.  But  for  the 
coal  trouble,  which  rendered  people  nervous  of  ex¬ 
changing  short-dated  for  long-term  securities,  a  better 
result  would  probably  have  been  witnessed.  As  it  is, 
the  larger  funding  scheme,  which  was  to  have  seen 
the  light  in  the  autumn,  is  likely  to  be  further  post¬ 
poned,  for  financial  conditions  will  not  be  improved 
so  greatly  by  then,  as  to  give  it  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success. 

The  competition  of  new  issues  is  becoming  formid¬ 
able  from  the  stockbroker’s  point  of  view,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  accounts  for  much  of  the  prevalent  stagna¬ 
tion  in  markets.  By  direct  application  the  investor 
saves  brokerage  and  other  charges,  and  as  he  is  nowa¬ 
days  offered  yields  ranging  from  7  per  cent,  upwards 
with  security  which  in  normal  times  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  fully  satisfactory,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  bulk  of  the  capital  available  for  investment  is  going 
into  these  channels.  The  distribution  of  the  half- 
yearly  dividend  on  War  Loan  5  Per  Cent.  Stock  in¬ 
creased  the  supply  in  the  past  week  by  nearly  50 
millions,  and  judging  from  the  dulness  of  the  gilt- 
edged  group  company,  little  of  this  was  reinvested  at* 
the  source.  The  investor  who  prefers  home  Indus¬ 
trials  is  likely  to  be  offered  plenty  of  opportunities  in 
the  near  future,  for  the  long  period  of  trade  stagna¬ 
tion  has  left  many  companies,  including  the  most 
prominent  in  the  Industrial  world,  in  a  very  penurious 
position  as  regards  working  capital ;  and  in  order  to 
pay  off  bankers’  loans  fresh  issues  of  Debenture  stock 
and  Preference  shares  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
At  present,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  reduction  in  the  rates 
of  interest  offered,  but  a  further  fall  in  the  Bank  Rate 
might  make  it  easier  for  borrowers  to  find  accom¬ 
modation. 

The  scheme  proposed  by  the  Committee  acting  for 
the  bondholders  in  Mexican  Utility  companies,  while 
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some  of  the  details  may  be  criticised,  will  be  found 
acceptable,  since  it  involves  substantial  cash  pay¬ 
ments  to  those  who  have  received  nothing  for  upwards 
of  six  years.  The  terms  are  identical  in  the  case  of 
the  First  Mortgage  holders  of  the  Mexican  Light  & 
Powerf,  Mexican  Electric  Light  and  Pachuca  Power 
Cos.,  who  are  to  get  ten  coupons,  or  about  75  per 
cent,  of  their  arrears  paid  forthwith.  The  whole  of 
the  arrears  are  to  be  wiped  out  by  June  30,  1923,  and 
the  next  coupon  will  be  met  at  its  due  date,  but  the 
sinking  fund  will  not  operate  until  1928,  and  the 
maturity  of  the  bonds  is  postponed  for  seven  years. 
Payment  of  interest  on  the  Second  Mortgage  bonds 
of  the  Power  Co.  will  begin  on  June  x,  1922.  In  the 
case  of  the  Tramways  Co.,  the  funds  available  have 
to  be  used  partly  to  provide  for  extensions  and 
repairs,  and  it  will  only  be  possible  to  start  interest 
payments  on  the  First  Mortgage  bonds  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  but  it  is  hoped  that,  after  1924,  the  arrears  will 
be  liquidated  more  rapidly.  The  Second  Mortgage 
bonds  cannot  expect  any  payment  for  some  time, 
unless  the  Mexican  Government  meets  the  company’s 
heavy  claim  against  it  for  loss  of  earnings  and  damages. 

We  hear  of  some  well-informed  buying  of  Swansea 
Harbour  Trust  “  A  ”  stock,  though  this  must  have 
been  effected  very  quietly,  as  no  bargains  have  been 
marked  recently,  and  the  nominal  quotation  is  28-33. 
According  to  our  information  the  receivers  are  so 
confident  of  the  big  business  they  will  get  from  the 
proximity  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company’s  re¬ 
finery  that  they  contemplate  an  expenditure  of 
^500,000  in  dredging  the  harbour.  This  outlay  is 
expected  to  be  well  repaid,  and  there  is  a  distinct  pos¬ 
sibility  that  within  a  few  years  the  stock  will  be 
receiving  4  per  cent,  interest.  At  present  the  funds  in 
hand  would  suffice  to  pay  a  modest  dividend,  but  that 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour  is  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  trustees. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  week  in 
Share  Market  circles  is  the  issue  of  a  half-yearly 
report  by  Mexican  Eagle  Oil.  In  view  of  the  corn- 
pany’s  progressive  development,  this  new  departure  is 
greatly  appreciated.  In  future  semi-annual  statements 
will  be  issued  by  the  board  of  directors,  while  the 
practice  of  publishing  cabled  reports  of  the  company’s 
exploitation  work  will  be  discontinued.  Another 
decision  of  some  interest  is  the  impending  change  in 
the  company’s  financial  year.  Hitherto  the  accounts 
have  been  made  up  annually  to  June  30.  In  future,  the 
financial  year  will  correspond  with  the  calendar,  but 
in  December  next  the  accounts  will  be  presented  for 
the  year  ended  June,  to  be  followed  by  further 
accounts  for  the  six  months  up  to  December.  There¬ 
after,  the  report  and  balance-sheet  will  coincide  with 
the  normal  year. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  further  successful  drilling  has 
resulted  in  the  completion  of  Los  Naranjos  Well 
No.  21,  Potrero  Well  No.  10,  and  Zacamixtle  Well 
No.  4,  with  an  estimated  daily  production  of  60,000, 
10,000,  and  20,000  barrels  respectively.  In  addition, 
well  No.  19  in  the  famous  Naranjos  field  has  recently, 
been  successfully  completed,  and  the  management 
express  the  opinion  that  this  well  will  probably  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  district.  As  this  additional 
production  is  in  excess  of  the  present  pipe-line 
capacity,  it  has  been  necessary  to  shut  in,  for  the  time 
being,  all  but  Zacamixtle  No.  4.  An  extensive  drilling 
programme  is  being  carried  out  in  the  latter  district, 
and  drilling  locations  are  being  prepared  in  a  new  pool 
recently  proved,  known  as  the  Central  Amatlan  field. 
It  being  the  general  policy  of  the  company  to  keep 
exploration  work  well  in  advance  of  the  requirements 
of  production,  drilling  is  being  energetically  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  not  only  on  the  company’s  large  areas  to 
the  south  of  the  Tuxpam  River,  but  also  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  in  the  State  of  Tebasco. 
Importance  is  attached  to  the  fact  that,  despite  the 


appearance  of  salt  water  in  areas  where  heavy  com¬ 
petition  exists,  the  company’s  production  has  steadily 
increased,  and  the  position  has  been  further  con¬ 
solidated  by  establishing  the  reserve  production  already 
mentioned.  Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  crude  oil  supply  is  still  largely  in  excess  of  its 
pipe-line  capacity.  The  original  capacity  aimed  ai. 
was  140,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  daily,  but  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  of  the  product  available,  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  increase  the  capacity  of  Tuxpam 
by  10,000  barrels  and  that  of  Tampico  by  5,000. 
When  the  work  is  completed,  the  company  will  have 
a  combined  delivery  to  these  two  ports  of  155,000 
barrels  daily. 

An  ominous  report  is  issued  by  Pease  &  Partners, 
Ltd.,  the  colliery  and  quarry  concern.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  financial  year  the  results  constituted  a 
record  in  the  Company’s  history,  but  during  the  later 
months  losses  were  incurred  in  nearly  all  departments. 
It  is  stated  that  since  April  1,  the  entire  business  of  the 
undertaking  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  stoppage  of  the  coal  mines.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  some  of  the  Company’s  pits  have 
already  suffered  severely.  Apparently  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that,  even  when  a  settlement  is  reached  with 
the  colliers,  the  state  of  trade  will  justify  the  restarting 
or  some  of  the  collieries  and  coke  ovens.  It  is  also 
asserted  that,  unless  higher  prices  can  be  obtained  for 
pig  iron  or  more  drastic  reductions  in  costs  can  be  af¬ 
fected,  work  will  in  all  probability  not  be  resumed  at  the 
blast  furnaces,  ironstone  mines,  or  limestone  quarries 
on  any  considerable  scale.  In  the  circumstances,  the 
near  outlook  for  the  undertaking  seems  very  far  from 
bright.  As  regards  the  season’s  results,  which  are  m 
respect  of  the  year  ended  April  30,  the  profit  of  £528,579 
compares  with  £443,633  for  the  previous  year.  The 
total  dividend,  including  the  final  distribution  of  6|% 
just  recommended,  is  14%  free  of  tax  for  the  year, 
against  18%,  apparently  less  tax,  last  time.  The  bal¬ 
ance  carried  forward  is  £20,000  more  at  £142,225. 
The  usual  £100,000  is  placed  to  reserve,  but  on  this 
occasion  is  earmarked,  not  for  equalisation  of  dividends, 
but  for  reinstatement  of  the  collieries  and  other  works 
after  the  stoppage. 

It  is  clear  from'  some  of  the  recent  rubber  company 
reports  that,  financially,  a  good  many  concerns  are 
thoroughly  well  equipped  to  face  even  a  prolonged 
period  of  depression.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  Kapar 
Para,  for  example,  it  was  shown  that,  after  deducting 
the  interim  dividend  of  7J%,  already  paid,  and  setting 
aside  £10,000  as  provision  for  taxation,  the  company 
had  a  balance  of  over  £36,000  to  carry  forward.  Last 
season  the  rubber  cost  lOJd.  per  lb.  to  produce,  and 
although  the  output  will  be  restricted  this  year,  the  cost 
is  not  expected  to  exceed  8d.  The  enforced  economy 
now  in  evidence  in  plantation  operations  is  one  of  the 
redeeming  features  of  the  acute  depression  that  has 
fallen  upon  the  industry.  Obviously,  this  company  can 
face  the  future  with  equanimity,  and,  as  the  Chairman 
intimated  at  the  meeting,  should  be  one  of  the  first  to 
resume  the  payment  of  dividends  when  the  rubber 
market  takes  a  turn  for  the  better. 

Similarly  well  placed  is  Ulu  Rantau  Rubber  Estates,  a 
oempany  that  has  always  adopted  a  conservative  policy- 
in  the  distribution  of  profits,  and  is  therefore  now  reap¬ 
ing  the  benefit.  This  company’s  costs,  however,  have 
never  compared  favourably  with  those  of  Kapar  Para, 
and  the  directors  have  impressed  upon  the  estate  staff 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  lOJd.  per  lb.  this  season  is 
too  high,  and  must  be  substantially  reduced.  As  Ulu 
Rantau  is  a  much  smaller  property  than  Kapar  Para, 
it  is  relatively  in  as  favourable  a  financial  position; 
although  the  latter  has  a  balance  to  carry  forward  of 
only  £14,000.  Its  cash  resources  are  in  readily  realiz¬ 
able  Government  Loans,  but  even  a  moderate  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  will  render  such 
liquidation  unnecessary. 
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CITY  EQUITABLE  FIRE 
INSURANCE 

The  Twelfth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  City  Equit¬ 
able  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  ist  inst.  at 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Gerard  Lee 
Bevan,  chairman  of  the  company,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  J.  Witts)  having  read  the  notice  con¬ 
vening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  will  take  the 
report  and  accounts  as  read.  (Agreed.)  During  the  year  under 
review,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  have  lost  one  of  our  most  valu¬ 
able  colleagues,  Mr.  C.  T.  Barclay,  who  died  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Bearing  a  name  held  in  universal  esteem,  his  singular 
charm  and  simplicity  of  manner,  wedded  to  his  high  integrity, 
endeared  him  to  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Enemies  he  had  none ;  of  friends  a  multitude.  We  shall  all 
miss  his  wise  counsel  and  experience,  while  for  myself  I  am 
deprived  of  a  friendship  dating  back  to  earliest  boyhood,  and 
which  had  only  grown  stronger  with  the  passing  years. 

As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  company’s  personnel,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  once  more  to 
the  efficiency  of  our  management,  and,  on  behalf  both  of  the 
directors  and  yourselves,  to  thank  Mr.  Mansell  and  all  the 
members  of  his  staff  for  their  unwearying  efforts  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  company.  (Applause.) 

Now,  to  come  to  our  accounts,  I  will  begin  with  the  marine 
section  of  the  business.  Our  premium  income  shows  little 
change.  The  year  has  been  marked  by  three  distinguishing 
features.  The  first  is  the  unusual  number  of  total  losses.  The 
great  majority  of  these  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
During  the  war,  as  you  will  remember,  mine-laying  played  an 
important  role  in  the  operations  of  the  Navy,  but  no  less  re¬ 
markable  than  the  science  with  which  those  mines  were  dotted 
about  the  world’s  trade  routes,  was  the  skill  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  sea  was  cleared  of  them  after  the  declaration  of  the 
Armistice.  They  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  completely  disap¬ 
peared.  Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  Vessel  after  vessel, 
sailing,  I  am  happy  to  say,  under  a  foreign  flag,  set  out  gaily 
in  quest  of  adventure,  and  such  was  their  genius  for  discovery 
that  within  a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  of  weighing  anchor  they 
lit  upon  one  of  these  long-lost  mines.  The  epidemic  now 
seems  to  be  on  the  wane,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  hear  much 
more  of  them. 

The  second  feature,  to  which  attention  has  frequently  been 
called,  is  the  extraordinary  increase  of  pilferage.  In  some 
places  it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  a  regular  toll 
has  been  taken  of  all  goods  leaving  or  entering  port.  When 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  this  is  not  altogether  unnatural.  In 
the  autumn  of  1914  the  reign  of  reason  made  way  for  a  reign 
of  violence,  and  possession  became  the  right  of  the  strongest. 
Habits  thus  acquired  are  not  easily  shaken  off ;  one  of  the 
after-effects  of  the  war  has  been  to  throw  up  to  the  surface  the 
more  turbulent  and  extremist  elements  of  society,  and  it  is 
only  with  time  that  these  will  sink  back  to  their  proper  level 
again.  But  in  the  long  run  public  opinion  governs,  and  the 
dominant  characteristic  which  we  possess  in  common  with  the 
greatest  of  ancient  empires — I  mean  the  respect  for  law-will 
surely  and  gradually  reassert  itself.  (Applause.) 

Lastly,  we  have  to  note  excessive  competition.  During  the 
war  period  the  intensive  movement  of  a  slowly-vanishing  mer¬ 
cantile  marine,  coupled  with  the  stupendous  rise  in  the  value 
of  hulls  and  cargoes,  created  an  altogether  exceptional  demand 
for  underwriting.  The  tide  has  now  set  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Supply  has  outrun  demand,  and  a  great  deal  of 
business  has  been  written  at  unprofitable  rates.  Could  some 
check  be  put  on  this  by  closer  co-operation?  In  fire  business  a 
committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  leading  offices 
meets  at  regular  intervals  to  discuss  tariffs  and  other  matters, 
and  I  ask  myself  whether  a  similar  body  might  not  be  con¬ 
stituted  for  the  handling  of  the  marine  side  of  their  business. 
It  is  a  complex  question,  but  it  is  worth  consideration. 

We  now  come  to  our  fire  account.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
mainstay  of  our  business,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  that  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  way  in  which 
our  premium  income  has  grown.  (Applause.)  This  year  it  has 
taken  another  big  stride  forward.  For  the  first  time  it  passed 
the  £2, 000, 000  mark — the  actual  figure  is  £2,071,000 — and  this 
has  been  achieved,  let  me  emphasise,  without  any  departure 
from  our  usual  practice,  viz.,  to  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to 
treaties  with  companies  of  the  highest  standing.  From  now  on 
declining  values  may  lessen  the  volume  of  some  of  those 
treaties,  but  as  against  this  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
was  only  last  year  that  we  embarked  on  American  business ; 
that  it  cuts  a  very  small  figure  in  this  year’s  account,  but  is 
bound  to  expand,  and  largely  expand,  in  future  years.  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  which  has  led  us  to  take  certain  steps  to 
safeguard  and  assist  us  in  the  extension  of  our  operations.  In 
recent  years  a  number  of  new  companies  have  been  created  to 
transact  reinsurance  business,  in  most  cases  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  paid-up  capital.  Acting  separately  it  will  be  very 
uphill  work  for  them  to  obtain  good  business,  but  pulling  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  conjunction-  with  a  well-established  concern  like 
our  own,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  able  to 
build  up  a  sound,  well-spread,  premium  income.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  faggots.  A  single  twig  is  easily  snapped,  but 
several  of  them  bound  together  may  become  a  really  power¬ 
ful  weapon. 

We  have  given  long  and  earnest  consideration  as  to  how  to 
carry  out  our  ideas,  and  we  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  method  of  doing  so  would  be  to  form  a  holding  com¬ 
pany.  We  have,  therefore,  registered  an  independent  com¬ 
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pany  under  the  title  of  the  City  Equitable  Associated,  Ltd.,  with 
an  authorised  capital  of  1,000,000  8  per  cent,  participating  pre¬ 
ference  shares  of  £1  each  and  100,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1 
each,  or  £1, 100,000  i-n  all.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  great 
majority  of  them  will  be  retained  by  the  City  Equitable  itself. 
The  preference  shares  will  be  entitled  in  the  first  place  to  a 
fixed  dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  which  will  be  guaranteed  by  our 
own  company,  the  City  Equitable.  After  payment  of  this  divi¬ 
dend,  the  ordinary  shares  would  rank  next  for  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  distributed  in  any  one  year  to  meet  the  fixed 
dividend  on  the  preference  shares,  while  any  surplus  that  may 
eventually  be  distributed  in  excess  of  this  figure  will  be  divided 
in  equal  moieties  between  the  preference  and  ordinary  shares. 

The  preference  shares  are  being  offered  to  the  shareholders  in 
certain  other  companies  in  lieu  of  their  existing  holdings,  and  I 
may  say  that  the  exchange  is  based  upon  the  value  of  the  free 
assets  of  the  said  companies.  These  assets,  of  course, 
are  mainly  invested  in  interest-bearing  securities,  and  the  com¬ 
panies  which  in  this  manner  fall  under  the  aegis  of  the  Citj} 
Equitable  will  be  conducted  on  lines  identical  with  those  which 
have  hitherto  guided  us,  viz.,  to  put  back  to  reserves  the  bulk 
of  any  underwriting  profits  which  the  companies  may  make, 
and  to  distribute  by  way  of  dividend  a  sum,  roughly  speaking, 
equivalent  to  the  interest  received  from  invested  funds.  This 
interest,  therefore,  will  be  paid  out  in  dividends  by  the  operat¬ 
ing  companies,  and  the  holding  company  will  receive  them  and 
will  utilise  them  in  the  first  instance  for  the  payment  of  the 
fixed  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  participating  preference 
shares.  No  surplus  is  likely  to  be  available  for  the  ordinary 
shares  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  holding  company’s 
existence,  but  you  will  readily  appreciate  that  the  City  Equit¬ 
able  possesses  in  them  a  very  valuable  reversion. 

Turning  to  the  balance-sheet,  there  are  only  two  or  three 
points  that  call  for  comment.  As  regards  the  “  reserve  for 
income  and  Corporation  Profits  Taxes,  and  Excess  Profits  Duty,” 
we  have  set  aside  fairly  liberal  amounts  in  previous  years.  We 
have,  therefore,  been  advised  that  we  need  add  only  £25,0001 
to  this  fund  for  the  past  year.  We  have  also  provided  £30,000 
for  “  Depreciation  of  funds.”  This  amount,  I  may  mention,  is 
in  addition  to  any  losses  actually  realised  on  the  sale  of  invest¬ 
ments,  which  have  been  deducted  from  our  dividend  account. 

On  the  assets  side  of  the  balance-sheet  two  new  items  appear 
under  the  heading  of  “  Investments,”  viz.,  “  U.S.A.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Municipal  and  Railway  Securities,”  and  “  Insurance 
Companies’  Shares.”  I  need  say  no  more  about  the  insurance 
companies’  shares,  because  they  have  been  acquired  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  policy  I  have  already  outlined  to  you.  As  to  our 
holdings  in  America,  these  almost,  if  not  all  of  them,  consist  of 
short-dated  Government  and  Municipal  securities,  and  they 
represent  the  beginnings  of  a  fund  deposited  as  a  reserve  against 
our  business  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  destined  to 
assume  much  larger  proportions  in  future  years. 

As  regards  “  Loans,”  they  are  for  the  most  part  terminable 
at  call.  We  like  to  utilise  a  certain  proportion  of  our  funds 
in  this  way,  but  if  the  figure  is  exceptionally  high  this  year, 
this  is  due  solely  to  the  expectation  of  having  to  make  heavy 
remittances  to  America  in  the  near  future,  and  next  year  you 
will  undoubtedly  see  a  reduction  under  the  heading  of  “  Loans  ” 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  “  American  Investments.” 
Summing  up  the  year’s  results,  we  have  transferred  to  profit 
and  loss  account  from  the  fire  account  .-£76,992,  from  the 
marine  account  .£130,079,  and  from  the  investment  accoun* 
£73,507,  making,  with  last  year’s  carry  forward  of  £6,118,  a 
grand  total  of  £286,754  to  deal  with. 

After  making  the  necessary  deductions  for  taxation  and 
allowing  for  depreciation  of  funds,  and  directors’  fees,  the 
resultant  balance  is  £228,333.  We  have  increased  our  dividend, 
by  6d.  a  share  on  the  preference  shares,  and  2s.  a  share  on 
the  ordinary  shares,  making  2s.  6d.  on  the  preference  and  10s. 
per  share  on  the  ordinary  shares  for  she  year.  These  dividends 
absorb  £52,500.  We  remain  with  a  sum  in  hand  of  £175,833, 
Practically  all  of  this  your  Directors  have  decided  to  employ 
in  strengthening  the  Fire  Reserve ;  so  they  have  transferred 
£172,000  to  this  Fund,  leaving  £3,833  to  be  carried  forward. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Gentlemen,  what  of  the  future?  Let  us  face  it  without 
vanity  and  without  fear.  It  has  been  a  year  of  storm  and 
stress  ;  of  fluctuations  and  upheavals  such  as  no  man  has  ever 
seen,  and  even  the  most  experienced  pilot  has  sometimes  lost 
his  bearings,  but  it  is  not  a  time  to  give  way  to  pessimism. 
The  old  trading  instinct  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  British 
character  still  retains  all  its  potency,  and,  if  only  those  in 
authority  will  eschew  mandates  of  adventure ;  will  cease  from 
meddling  with  industry — (hear,  hear) — and  will  recognise  the 
necessity— the  paramount,  the  imperative  necessity — of  read¬ 
justing  burdens  of  taxation,  not  to  the  demands,  not  even  to  the 
needs,  pressing  as  many  of  them  are,  but  rather  to  the  actual 
abilities  of  the  nation  to  bear  them,  then  I  feel  convinced  that 
that  same  spirit  which  carried  us  so  triumphantly  through  the 
war  will  also  enable  us  also  to  surmount  the  many  difficulties 
it  has  left  in  its  train.  (Applause.) 

Banking  and  insurance  are  the  twin  bastions  of  modern 
finance,  the  two  main  forts  that  guard  that  mysterious  citadel 
called  “  credit.”  Of  their  permanence  there  can  be  no  question, 
because  they  render  services  indispensable  to  any  civilised  com¬ 
munity,  and,  inasmuch  as  we  are  privileged  to  belong  to  one  of 
these  groups,  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  will  be  our  fixed  and  constant 
endeavour,  to  play  our  part,  relatively  small  though  it  may  be, 
in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  the  traditions  of  this  great  city. 
(Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  I  will  now  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts.  I  will  call  upon  Sir  Douglas  Dawson  to  second  the 
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resolution,  but,  before  putting  it  to  the  meeting,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  may  care  to  ask. 

Brigadier-General  Sir  Douglas  Dawson,  G.C.V.O.,  C.B., 
C.M.G.,  seconded  the  resolution,  and,  no  questions  being  asked, 
it  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  have  pleasure  in  moving  that  the 
retiring  directors,  namely,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ribblesdale,  P.C., 
J.P.,  and  Brig. -Gen.  Sir  Douglas  Dawson  be  re-elected.  1 
need'  hardly  say  that  I  have  worked  with  those  gentlemen  for 
many  years  now,  and  that  I  much  appreciate  them  as  col¬ 
leagues.  Both  of  them  take  a  great  interest  in  the  business, 
ancT  I  hope  they  will  continue  to  render  assistance  to  the  City 
Equitable  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Grenside  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  Lord  Ribblesdale  and  Sir  Douglas 
Dawson  briefly  thanked  the  shareholders  for  this  expression  of 
their  confidence. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  G.  Barnard,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Tootal,  Messrs.  Langton  and  Lepine  were  reappointed  auditors 
of  the  company  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Fisher  Rowe  said  he  would  like  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors  and  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Bevan  on  his  very  lucid  statement  of  the  position  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  also  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
Chairman  for  the  very  hard  work  which  he  had  put  into  the 
business  on  behalf  of  the  shareholders.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Alex.  J.  Monro,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  said  that 
the  excellent  progress  which  the  company  had  made  was  very 
gratifying  to  the  shareholders,  who,  he  thought  he  might  say, 
greatly  appreciated  the  action  of  the  directors  in  forming  the 
City  Equitable  Associated,  Ltd.  That  matter  had  involved  a 
great  deal  of  negotiation,  care  and  thought,  and  he  had  not 
the  least  doubt  that,  in  the  able  hands  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  dealing  with  it,  it  would  be  an  entire  success.  (Applause.) 

The  vote  was  unanimously  accorded. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  that 
the  resolution  just  passed  would  prove  a  great  encouragement 
to  his  colleagues  and  himself.  They  had  a  great  deal  of  work- 
before  them  in  connection  with  contemplated  extensions,  which 
would  require  their  close  and  unremitting  attention,  and  the\ 
intended  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  ensure  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  the  company.  (Applause.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET 

SATISFACTORY  RESULT  OF  THE  YEAR’S  OPERATIONS. 

WORLD’S  TONNAGE  AND  THE  OUTLOOK. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
E.C.,  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.  (the  chairman  of  the 
company),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  D.  I.  Conradi)  having  read  the  notice  con¬ 
vening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditor, 

The  Chairman  said :  Gentlemen, — This  is  the  82nd  annual 
meeting  of  the  proprietors,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  that  period 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  Chairman  of  this  old  chartered  com¬ 
pany.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  business  of  the  company 
has  been  not  only  maintained,  but  steadily  extended,  to  meet 
changes  and  developments  in  the  world’s  trade  and  the  ever- 
increasing  requirements  of  our  regular  supporters.  Concurrently, 
the  financial  position  of  the  company  has  been  greatly  strength¬ 
ened,  and  all  assets  have  been  well  written  down  out  of  profits. 
Our  Ordinary,  Preference  and  Debenture  capital  and  reserves  now 
amount  to  over  thirteen  and  a-half  millions  sterling.  The  com¬ 
pany  directly  owns  over  340,000  tons  gross  register  of  steamers, 
while  the  total  fleets  of  this  company  and  the  other  shipping 
companies  closely  affiliated  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com¬ 
pany  aggregate  more  than  2,000,000  tons  gross  register,  or  no  less 
than  one-ninth  of  the  entire  mercantile  marine  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  (Applause.) 

Results  of  Year’s  Working. 

The  results  of  the  past  year’s  operations  were  very  satisfactory, 
but  as  the  world  generally  is  at  present  passing  through  a  period 
of  severe  trade  depression  the  Court  of  Directors  recommend  that 
the  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  stock  for  last  year  be  at  the  rate 
of  7  per  cent.,  which  is  the  same  rate  as  was  paid  for  the  years 
1917  and  1918,  although  1  per  cent,  less  than  was  paid  last  year. 

Reserves. 

Out  of  the  profits  of  the  year  we  have  been  able  to  add 
^7260,000  to  the  reserve  fund,  which,  with  the  ^790,000  premium 
obtained  on  the  last  issue  of  Ordinary  stock,  makes  an  increase 
this  year  of  ^7350,000 — the  same  as  for  the  previous  year — thus 
bringing  our  reserve  fund  up  to  a  total  of  £1, 600, 000. ' 

Valuation  of  Steamers. 

Ever  since  I  became  Chairman  of  this  company  it  has  been 
our  invariable  practice  to  write  off  every  year  for  depreciation  not 
less  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost  of  the  steamers,  so  that 
all  our  older  vessels  stand  at  very  low  figures  in  the  company’s 
books.  The  newer  ships,  and  those  that  were  either  built  or 
acquired  during  or  since  the  war,  have  had  additional  sums 
written  off  their  book  value  as  special  depreciation.  As  a  result, 
the  fleet  of  this  company,  taken  as  a  whole,  stands  in  our  books 
at  very  moderate  figures. 


Associated  Companies. 

The  results  for  the  past  year  of  the  various  shipping  com¬ 
panies  in  which  we  are  interested  have  all  been  satisfactory. 
For  the  year  1920  the  average  dividend  received  on  our  holdings 
was  about  6  per  cent.,  but  the  associated  companies  were  also 
able  considerably  to  strengthen  their  individual  financial  position 
by  adding  to  reserves,  besides  writing  off  the  usual  full  depre¬ 
ciation  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  their  steamers,  as  well  as 
additional  special  depreciation  on  vessels  acquired  during  or 
since  the  war. 

New  York  Service. 

As  mentioned  in  the  annual  report,  the  passenger  service  which 
we  maintained  for  many  years  between  Southampton  and  New 
York  by  way  of  the  West  Indies  has  come  to  an  end,  but  we 
have  substituted  a  direct  service  between  the  Continent,  South¬ 
ampton  and  New  York.  This  is  being  conducted  in  harmony 
with  other  lines  engaged  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade.  For  this 
service  we  have  allocated  three  fine  new  passenger  ships,  each 
of  about  15,000  tons  gross  register,  namely,  Orbita,  Orduna  and 
Oropesa,  the  two  first-named  have  been  built  by  Harland  and 
Wolff  and  the  latter  by  Cammell  Laird  and  Co. 

Representation  at  New  York. 

The  company  has  been  efficiently  represented  in  New  York  for 
many  years  by  the  old-established  firm  of  Messrs.  Sanderson 
and  Son,  who  will  continue  to  act  as  our  agents  there,,  but  will 
now  be  more  closely  associated  with  us  than  in  the  past.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Lloyd  Bowen 
Sanderson,  of  Messrs.  Sanderson  and  Son,  has  joined  us  as  local 
director  in  New  York.  Our  interests  in  that  great  city  could 
not  be  in  better  hands. 

Hamburg  Berthing  Accommodation. 

We  have  entered  into  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Port  Authorities  for  a  long  lease  of  a  quay  berth  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  suitable  for  our  requirements.  When  the  necessary  sheds, 
etc.,  have  been  completed  we  shall  possess  excellent  facilities  for 
handling  our  vessels  at  that  port. 

West  Indies  Mail  Service. 

This  company  was  originally  formed  to  carry  on  a  mail  service 
with  the  British  West  Indies,  which  service  was  conducted  for 
over  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  I  believe  we  did  so  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  these  old  colonies.  Your  directors  have 
always  been  actuated  by  a  keen  desire  to  maintain  the  com¬ 
pany’s  historic  connection  with  the  West  Indies  and  to  do  their 
utmost  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  colonies  in  respect  to  steam¬ 
ship  communication  with  the  Mother  Country. 

For  many  years  past,  however,  the  volume  of  passenger  trade 
has  not  really  justified  the  maintenance  of  a  modern  mail  ser¬ 
vice,  which  is  very  expensive  to  keep  up.  For  twenty  years  we 
carried  on  this  service  at  an  annual  loss  to  the  company  of  about 
^750,000,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  were  very  reluctantly  obliged 
to  discontinue  it.  The  full  details  of  this  loss  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  an  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Government  West 
Indies  Shipping  Committee.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  this  company  have  not  only  done  their  share,  but 
more  than  their  share,  to  maintain  the  old-established  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  West  Indian  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country. 

Canada-West  Indies  Service. 

The  mail  service  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  is  being 
continued  for  the  present.  Although  the  contract  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  has  expired,  that  Government  is  still  paying 
to  the  company  the  same  subsidy  as  was  received  under  the 
last  contract. 

South  American  Mail  Service. 

Our  passenger  services  between  Southampton  and  Liverpool 
and  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate  have  been  maintained,  but  the 
volume  of  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  South  America  is  still 
much  smaller  than  it  was  prior  to  the  war.  I  hope,  however, 
that  when  the  labour  troubles  and  strikes  which  are  interfering 
so  much  with  business  in  South  American  ports — and  which  are 
as  great  as,  and  perhaps  greater  in  extent  than,  here— have 
been  settled,  the  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  South  America 
will  resume  at  least  pre-war  proportions. 

High  Cost  of  Coal. 

Shipowners  are  to-day  faced  with  great  difficulties  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  run  their  vessels  at  a  profit,  more  especially  by 
reason  of  the  high  cost  of  coal.  I  am  here  referring  to  the 
period  just  prior  to  the  strike.  I  have  recently  been  looking 
into  the  question  of  the  actual  cost  of  coal  to  this  company  at 
the  time  when  first  I  became  Chairman.  I  find  that  in  the  year 
1902  the  average  cost  of  all  coal  consumed  by  the  company’s 
steamers  in  all  the  ports  we  serve,  including  rail  carriage  and 
freight,  was  exactly  22s.  a  ton.  In  the  following  year  (1903)  the 
average  price  had  increased  to  22s.  3d.,  while  ten  years  later — 
namely,  in  the  year  1913 — the  average  cost,  including  railage 
and  freight,  had  increased  to  22s.  lid.,  which  latter  figure  in 
those  days  we  considered  a  very  high  average  price. 

Last  year  the  average  cost  per  ton  of  all  coal  consumed  by 
our  steamers,  including  railage  and  freight,  was  120s.  Id.,  as 
against  the  1913  price  of  22s.  lid.  The  average  price  of  coal, 
including  railage  and  freight  has  now  dropped  considerably,  but 
those  who  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  to  sell  coal 
at  over  £1  a  ton  will,  I  fear,  have  a  very  rude  awakening  in  the 
near  future,  and  that  applies  to  the  views  of  both  masters  and 
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men  in  the  present  dispute.  The  high  cost  of  coal  in  recent 
venrs  has  led  to  our  coal  export  trade  being  reduced  from  about 
70  000  000  tons  per  annum  to  less  than  25,000,000  tons.  If  we 
are  to  regain  our  trade  supremacy  and  secure  employment  for 
the  large  number  of  steamers  now  laid  up,  it  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  price  of  coal  should  come  down  to  its  pre-war  level, 
or  possibly  even  lower,  as  it  is  always  difficult  to  regain  markets 
that  have  once  been  lost.  (Hear,  hear.) 


Taxation. 

During  the  war  everyone  willingly  bore  the  weight  of  taxation 
that  was  necessary  to  enable  the  struggle  to  be  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  but  to-day,  over  two  and  a  half  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country 
is  languishing  owing  to  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  stiff  im¬ 
posed  upon  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  if 
much  of  the  public  attention  that  has  been  directed  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  connected  with  overseas  commerce,  such  as  the 
exchange,  trade  with  Bolshevik  Russia  and  other  matters  of  an 
international  character,  was  devoted  to  the  far  simpler  task  of 
cutting  down  unnecessary  expenditure  at  home,  we  would  be 
nearer  a  revival  of  trade.  (Hear,  hear.)  Not  only  is  high  taxa¬ 
tion  enormously  increasing  all  costs  of  production,  but  it  is  caus- 
ing  very  large  numbers  of  persons  to  be  kept  out  of  employment. 

In  order  to  encourage  trade  and  industry  to  revive,  in  my  view 
it  may  be  necessary  to  postpone  all  idea  of  reducing  the  dead- 
weight  debt  of  the  country  for,  say,  three  years.  It  is  folly  to 
pay  off  debt  and  at  the  same  time  be  obliged  to  provide  many 
millions  of  money  each  year  for  doles  to  people  who  are  out  of 
employment— (hear,  hear)— because  heavy  taxation  is  retarding 
a  revival  of  trade,  and  thus  preventing  these  people  from  obtain¬ 
ing  work.  If,  during  the  next  three  years,  this  country  is 
enabled  to  keep  all  its  people  employed  and  still  just  pay  its  way 
and  obviate  the  necessity  of  giving  doles,  the  deferment  of  the 
policy  of  reducing  the  amount  of  our  National  Debt  for  three 
years  would  have  been  proved  to  be  a  sound  and  wise  course  for 
the  country  to  adopt. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  future  that  the 
taxation  of  this  country  should  be  reduced  ;  otherwise  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  find  employment  for  the  50,000,000  of  our  popula¬ 
tion.  Unless  we  can  provide  employment  for  all  by  getting  back 
our  international  trade,  the  country  will  have  to  face  the  only 
possible  alternative,  and  that  is  for  many  millions  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  to  emigrate,  which  is  a  contingency  no  one  can  con¬ 
template  with  equanimity. 


Anyone  who  carefully  examines  a  list  of  the  vessels  that  now 
compose  the  world’s  fleets  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  fact 
that  at  present  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  old  vessels 
in  service  than  is  normally  the  case.  Many  vessels  are  still  afloat 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  duration  of  the  great  war,  would 
long  since  have  been  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap.  It  may  be 
some  consolation  to  shareholders  in  well-managed  shipping  com¬ 
panies  to  know  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  steamers  which 
now  make  up  the  tonnage  of  the  world  is  considerably  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  many  of  these  are  quite  obsolete.  It 
will  never  pay  anyone  to  keep  in  repair  and  commission  a  large 
proportion  of  these  old  obsolete  vessels,  and  therefore,  although 
they  swell  the  present  total  tonnage  of  the  world,  they  may  for 
all  practical  purposes  be  left  out  of  account.  In  the  case  of  the 
older  vessels  which  well-managed  steamship  companies  may  still 
retain  in  their  fleets,  these  are  always  written  down  to  break-up 
prices  in  their  books.  The  surplus,  or  excess,  of  effective  ship¬ 
ping  tonnage  of  the  world  is  nothing  like  so  great  as  it  would 
appear  to  be  from  the  figures  I  have  mentioned. 

Superannuation. 

We  again  recommend  that,  in  addition  to  the  company’s  ordi¬ 
nary  contributions,  the  sum  of  ^J10,000  be  allocated  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  past  year  to  the  superannuation  fund.  Although 
this  fund  is  still  in  its  infancy,  it  is  being  built  up  on  sound  lines, 
and  I  look  forward  to  its  being  of  great  benefit  to  the  company’s 
employees.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Staff. 

The  scope  of  this  company’s  business  is  continually  expanding, 
and  you  will  realise  that  this — together  with  the  fact  that  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  and  are  so  far  from  normal — involves  upon  our 
management  and  staff  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  in  connection 
with  organisation  and  administration.  On  behalf  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
appreciation  of  their  efforts  to  the  general  manager  (our  friend 
Mr.  Clark),  the  assistant  managers,  officials  and  staff,  at  home, 
abroad  and  afloat. 

Since  last  we  met  Mr.  Nash,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  company  for  56  years,  has  retired.  In  the  course  of  this 
long  period  Mr.  Nash  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  company. 
For  36  years  he  was  our  chief  accountant,  and  he  became  one 
of  the  general  managers  in  1912.  While  we  miss  his  daily  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  affairs  of  the  company,  I  am  sure  you  will  join 
with  me  in  wishing  him  many  years  of  health  and  strength  in 
which  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  leisure.  (Hear,  hear.) 


Government  Fleets. 

At  the  end  of  the  Great  War  the  British  Government  found 
themselves  owners  of  a  large  fleet  of  mercantile  steamers,  partly 
built  during  the  war  and  partly  ex-German  vessels.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  wisely  adopted  the  policy  of  selling  these  boats 
with  all  reasonable  despatch.  Other  Governments,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  adopted  a  different  policy— namely,  those  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  France  and  Australia,  who,  so  far,  have  re¬ 
tained  the  majority  of  the  vessels  either  built  or  acquired  as 
ex-enemy  tonnage.  There  is  only  one  sea  in  which  the  ships 
of  all  the  world  compete  for  cargoes,  and  shipowners  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  brought  into  direct  competition  with  State- 
owned  mercantile  vessels. 

British  shipowners  have  never  sought  for  any  Government 
assistance  or  subsidy.  They  have  only  asked  for  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour,”  and  are  prepared  to  compete  on  even  terms  in 
the  world’s  markets.  This  modern  development  of  Government- 
owned  fleets  is  a  new  factor,  and  brings  British  shipowners 
face  to  face  with  a  new  element  of  competition.  In  bad  times 
the  taxpayers  of  the  countries  concerned  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  good  losses  made  by  these  State-owned  steamers. 

Shipping  Outlook. 

Last  February,  when  addressing  the  Chamber  of  Shipping 
of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  my  appointment  as  President  for 
the  year,  I  pointed  out  that  the  total  world’s  tonnage  at  that 
time  exceeded  by  10,000,000  tons  the  amount  afloat  just  prior  to 
the  war.  The  actual  tonnage  of  the  world  in  the  water  to-day 
is  some  11,0000,000  tons  more  than  in  July,  1914,  or  an  increase 
over  pre-war  figures  of  about  24  per  cent.  The  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  of  all  nations  which  is  at  the  present  time  lying  idle  in  the 
ports  of  the  world  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  to  be  not  much 
less  than  8,000,000  tons  gross  register,  and  probably  more.  All 
over  the  world  the  ports  are  full  of  vessels  for  which  no  employ¬ 
ment  is  available. 

Owing  to  the  severe  slump  in  trade,  the  actual  volume  of  the 
world’s  overseas  commerce  at  the  moment  is  less  than  it  was 
in  July,  1914,  so  that  there  are  still  more  than  sufficient  vessels 
not  laid  up  to  carry  all  the  cargo  offering.  In  times  like  these 
it  is  necessary  to  face  facts,  and,  in  view  of  the  situation  I  have 
mentioned,  it  might,  as  first  sight,  appear  as  if  many  years 
must  elapse  before  shipping  again  resumes  its  normal  activity 
and  prosperity.  Fortunately,  however,  a  ship  has  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  life,  and  after  a  certain  date,  although  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  seaworthy,  provided  sufficient  money  is  expended 
upon  it,  it  becomes  an  uneconomic  asset  and  unable  to  compete 
in  the  world’s  markets  with  a  modern  vessel,  fitted  with  the 
latest  and  most  up-to-date  machinery  and  equipment. 


The  Future. 

As  to  the  future,  as  you  know,  I  never  prophesy.  We  are 
passing  through  difficult  and  abnormal  times.  When  the  present 
labour  troubles  are  adjusted  the  dark  clouds  will  in  due  course 
pass  away,  markets  and  prices  become  more  stable,  and  trade 
will  again  resume  its  normal  channels.  For  many  years  past 
our  business  has  been  conducted  on  sound  and  conservative 
lines.  Our  satisfactory  financial  position,  together  with  a 
modern  fleet  and  an  efficient  organisation,  enables  us  to  face  the 
future  with  confidence.  Our  ocean  services  link  together  many 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  venture  to  think  we  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  great  national  service  which,  in  the  future  development 
of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  world,  will,  I  feel  sure,  continue 
to  be  a  factor  of  great  and  ever-increasing  importance  in  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  countries  we  serve.  (Applause.) 

I  now  beg  to  move  : — “  That  the  report  of  the  directors  and 
the  accounts  and  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ended  31st  December, 
1920,  submitted  to  this  meeting,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
received  and  adopted  ;  that  the  dividends  paid  on  the  Preference 
stocks  of  the  company  as  shown  therein  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  declared  and  the  payment  thereof  approved  ;  and  that  a 
balance  dividend  of  4i  per  cent.,  less  income-tax,  making  with 
the  interim  dividend  7  per  cent,  for  the  year,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  declared  on  the  Ordinary  stock,  the  dividend  on  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  stock  issued  in  June,  1920,  to  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of  payment  of  the  instal¬ 
ments.” 

Mr.  A.  Nevile  Lubbock  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  : — “  That  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn  be  and  he  is  hereby  re-elected  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

Mr.  James  Cameron-Head  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  also  proposed  : — “  That  Mr.  H.  E.  Wright  be 
and  he  is  hereby  re-elected  a  director  of  the  company.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  Norton,  and  passed  unani¬ 
mously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Thomas,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  W. 
Allport,  the  auditor,  Mr.  Harold  John  Morland,  F.C.A.  (of 
Messrs.  Price  Waterhouse  and  Co.),  was  reapppointed. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Matthews  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  directors  and  managers,  and  also  to  the  staff  both  on 
shore  and  afloat.  In  doing  so  he  remarked  that  the  report  which 
had  been  presented  needed  no  commendation  from  him  ;  it  was  a 
wonderful  record  of  energy,  success  and  business  enterprise. 

Mr.  C.  Hickman  seconded  the  motion. 

The  vote  was  unanimously  accorded,  and  after  a  brief  acknow¬ 
ledgment  from  the  Chairman  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He  must  also  decline  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  writers  of  MSS  *«nt  and  not  acknowledged.  It  is  preferred  that  MSS. 
should  be  typewritten. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

MR.  WALTER  LONG’S  very  safe  seat  at 
St.  George’s,  Westminster,  has  not  been 
retained  by  Col.  Sir  Herbert  Jessel,  a  Coali¬ 
tion  Unionist.  Mr.  J.  M.  Erskine  (Independent 
Anti-Waste)  has  beaten  him  by  over  i,8oo  votes. 
It  is  evident  that,  applied  even  at  short  notice, 
the  Anti-Waste  stunt  is  formidable.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  for  candidates  of  not  pledging  them  to  any 
positive  policy.  The  “  Anti-Wasters  ”  so  far  have  not 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
have  we  heard  of  any  considerable  reduction  of  unneces¬ 
sary  expenditure  with  which  their  names  are  associated. 
They  lack  enterprise  and  debating  ability;  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  they  lack  the  persistence  which  is  essential 
for  serious  effort. 

In  the  Commons  Dr.  Macnamara  on  Wednesday  re¬ 
vealed  the  sorry  state  of  the  Insurance  Act  Fund.  An 
Amending  Bill  will  raise  from  Tuly  4  weekly  contribu¬ 
tions  and  reduce  benefits.  What  else  can  be  done 
when  £2,000,000  a  week  is  being  paid  out,  and  the 
income  from  contributions  is  less  than  £350,000?  Mr. 
Clynes,  in  his  objections,  talked  of  unemployment  as 
“  a  temporary  phase.”  The  Government  should  draw 
on  “  certain  future  prosperity  ”  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  moment.  Labour  is  always  ready 
to  borrow  ahead  any  amount  of  the  tax-payers’  money. 
But  under  the  by  no  means  temporary  tyranny  of  Mr. 
Clvnes’s  trade  unions,  the  good  work  which  leads  to 
prosperity  is  perpetually  hampered;  wages  and  prices 
are  forced  up  to  an  uneconomic  level;  and  the  credit  of 
the  nation  is  dailv  strained.  Mr.  Clvnes’s  talk  of  a 
“  callous  ”  House  of  Commons  is  good.  We  suppose 
that  he  and  other  Labour  leaders  have  all  along  been 
desperately  zealous  for  the  public  weal,  always  anxious 
to  consider  others  as  well  as  themselves. 

The  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Bill  is  being  passed 
through  the  House,  but  no  one  pretends  any  enthusiasm 


for  it,  not  even  its  chief  supporters.  Mr.  Fisher  com¬ 
pared  the  protection  in  the  Bill  to  strychnine  fatal  in 
large  doses,  but  a  very  valuable  tonic  when  it  is  ad¬ 
ministered  under  qualified  supervision.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  doctors  hardly  possess  the  public  confidence.  Mr. 
Fisher  confessed  that  all  his  prejudices  were  opposed  to 
such  action  as  the  Bill  proposes.  It  is  no  use  trying  to 
bolster  up  our  industries  in  this  way.  What  we  have 
got  to  do  is  to  meet  the  world’s  competition  fair  and 
square;  and  the  sooner  that  Labour  realises  that,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  it  and  the  country. 

When  the  coal  stoppage  had  reached  its  tenth  week, 
the  disputants  seemed  to  have  got  no  nearer  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  their  differences  than  thev  were  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Immense  damage  has  already  been  done  to 
national  trade,  and  it  is  clear  that  a  settlement  must 
be  reached,  if  the  country  is  not  to  be  paralvsed  bv  dis¬ 
location  of  work  and  unemployment.  Mr.  Llovd 
George  announced  at  the  end  of  last  week  that  the 
£10,000,000  offered  bv  the  Government  “  with  con¬ 
siderable  misgiving,”  will  only  be  available  for  a  fort¬ 
night  longer.  This  period  will  give  the  Miners’  Execu¬ 
tive  ample  time  to  take  a  ballot  of  their  members.  The 
workers  now  know  what  thev  will  lose  by  delay,  and 
their  officials  will  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  an  issue  which 
thev  have  for  obvious  reasons  put  off  more  than  once. 
There  are  signs  already  that  the  extremists  who  live  on 
agitation  are  being  found  out  by  the  workers. 

Mr.  Llovd  George ’s  firmness  in  appointing  a  time¬ 
limit  for  the  offer  of  assistance  will  be  generally  ap¬ 
plauded.  We  are  onlv  sorrv  that  an  announcement  of 
the  sort  was  not  made  earlier.  It  came  apparently  as 
a  surprise  to  the  Miners’  Executive,  who  are  alwavs 
expecting  to  squeeze  a  little  more  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  tax-pavers,  and  seem  to  think  that  they  can  go  on 
talking  and  dodging  and  paltering,  while  the  country 
is  being  ruined.  Labour  loves  to  stand  on  its  dignity 
and  put  off  decisions  just  to  show  its  power.  .  But  it 
cannot  flout  a  solid  consensus  of  public  opinion  anv 
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more  than  the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  the  miners  and  the  owners  will  settle  their 
differences.  They  have  already  met  without  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision. 

High  wages  and  war  bonuses  retained  in  peace-time 
are  both  pleasant  things;  but  how  can  they  continue  if 
they  ruin  the  industries  which  have  to  bear  them  ?  The 
cotton  operatives  and  the  various  engineering  workers 
throughout  the  kingdom  are  now  faced  with  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  wages.  Dr.  Macnamara  will,  we  hope,  arrange 
a  settlement  for  both  which  is  a  good  deal  more  speedy 
than  that  prevented  by  the  dissentients  in  the  mining 
industry.  The  economic  points  at  issue  are  quite 
simple;  any  intelligent  worker  ought  to  be  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  them;  and  we  hope  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  illogical  and  loud-shouting  agitator  will  be 
taken  at  what  he  is  worth.  The  retention  of  the  bonus 
provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  of  12  per  cent, 
and  7^  per  cent,  on  time-  and  piece-workers’  earnings 
seems  quite  indefensible.  We  shall  suffer  for  some 
time  from  the  frenzied  policy  of  bribing  the  British 
workman  to  do  his  best  during  the  war,  which  we  re¬ 
garded  at  the  time  as  an  unnecessary  and  injudicious 
proceeding.  It  was  a  mistake  in  psychology  worthy 
of  the  insensitive  German. 

We  have  always  held  Dr.  Addison  to  be  the  arch¬ 
spender  of  a  spendthrift  Government.  Yet  we  find  him 
to-day,  like  the  ex-Kaiser,  living  in  the  luxury  of  an 
ample  pension.  Had  Dr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Fisher  been 
stopped  four  years  ago,  we  should  have  had  less  to 
worry  us  now.  Only  this  week  we  heard  that  boys  of 
15  in  the  Ministry  of  Health  are  receiving  33s.  2d.  per 
week,  while  others  who  are  older  are  in  receipt  of  cor¬ 
respondingly  absurd  pay.  What  is  the  object  of  plead¬ 
ing  poverty  and  exhorting  people  to  economy  when  this 
goes  on  at  the  fountain-head? 

There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  now  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  forecast  of  this  year’s  Budget  coming  true. 
There  will  be  no  surplus,  but  a  huge  deficit.  The 
miners  have  plunged  the  country  into  hideous  new  ex¬ 
penses;  the  National  Insurance  scheme  will  take  fresh 
millions  from  the  taxpayer;  and  the  railways,  which 
have  to  be  paid  £60,000,000,  are  in  a  worse  condition 
than  ever.  How  is  all  this  new  money  going  to  be 
raised?  An  ordinary  person  would  say,  By  taxing  the 
wildest  extravagance  in  the  kingdom.  When  that  ex¬ 
travagance  is  so  widely  supported  as  to  make  huge 
successes  in  business,  a  luxury  tax  should  not  cause 
much  pity.  The  drapers  and  makers  of  women’s 
clothes  go  from-  strength  to  strength  with  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  which  fashion  invents,  and  which  can  be  sold  at 
any  price,  because  smart  women  must  wear  them.  We 
should  like  to  see  this  idle  luxury  severely  checked. 
Even  in  the  war  women  had  not  the  decency  to  give 
it  up,  and  the  Press  revelled  in  the  finery  of  Lady  This 
and  Mrs.  So-and-so. 

While  the  country  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
we  read  that  Ascot  next  week  is  to  be  the  most  glorious 
society  pageant  for  a  long  time;  all  society  is  going  to 
entertain.  As  much  as  60  guineas  can  be  paid  for  an 
Ascot  gown;  there  will  be  “  lunch  ”  dresses  actually 
suitable  for  morning  wear;  frothy  frocks  for  ddbutantes, 
etd.  There  is  not  much  “  Anti-Waste  ”  about  these 
proceedings,  which  will  be  celebrated  by  the  Press, 
“  Anti-Waste  ”  and  other,  as  usual,  with  delirious  en¬ 
thusiasm1.  The  mere  male  so  far  remains  dingy  and 
cautious  about  his  clothing.  This  year  he  refuses  even 
to  wear  a  straw  hat.  Perhaps  his  expenses  on  the 
feminine  side  have  frightened  him-. 

There  are  now,  we  believe,  over  160,000  temporary 
officials  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  we  learn  that  the  idea 
of  giving  pensions  to  all  of  them  has  come  before 
Treasury  officials  and  chiefs  of  departments.  We  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  advances  given  after  pretence  of  a 
Whitley  Council  to  regular  Civil  Servants,  and  we 
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protest  still  more  strongly  against  this  latest  proposal. 
It  should  be  strenuously  resisted  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Where  does  the  Treasury  propose  to  get  the 
money  for  it?  A  great  many  temporary  officials  have 
been  retained  who  ought  to  have  disappeared  long  ago. 
One  might  think  that  the  public  coffers  were  full  of 
money.  If  Sir  Robert  Horne  means  anything  by  sug¬ 
gesting  drastic  reductions  in  the  public  services,  he 
ought  to  denounce  this  grandiose  scheme. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  postal  grumblers — 
that  the  Government  is  not  justified  in  taking  over  any 
service  other  than  one  which  it  would  not  pay  a  private 
firm  to  handle,  and  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  succeeding  generations  rather  than  for  the 
making  of  profit.  This  distinction  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  if  Mr.  Kellaway  has  no  other  object  in  run¬ 
ning  the  Post  Office  except  making  a  profit,  he  would  be 
well  advised  to  sell  it  to  those  who  can  make  a  greater 
profit  than  he  can.  If  the  Post  Office  is  to  be  run  as 
a  public  service,  its  cost  must  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  whoever  gets  a  benefit 
does  so  at  the  cost  of  another.  For  instance,  why 
should  newspaper  proprietors  contend  that  newspapers 
are  a  national  asset?  They  are  not,  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  not  a  national  credit  either. 

People  are  asking  what  some  of  the  persons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Honours  List  have  done  to  deserve  promo¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  it  is  occasionally  what  they  have  not 
done.  At  least  there  is  no  name  so  ridiculously  obscure 
as  that  of  one  of  the  knights  in  the  last  list;  and  there 
are  one  or  two  worthy  representatives  of  science  and 
art,  though  the  flow  of  honours,  as  a  whole,  still  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  London  water  supply  as  being  copious, 
but  undistinguished.  It  is  hard  on  the  books  of  refer¬ 
ence  published  this  year  to  be  without  a  record  of  no 
fewer  than  eighty-two  new  knights.  And  we  wonder 
if  the  ghosts  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
are  able  to  smile  at  all  their  new  equals  in  rank.  At 
the  end  of  last  year  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  defined 
knighthood  as  “  a  misfortune  that  might  happen  to  any¬ 
body.”  But  there  may  be  heartburnings  about  omis¬ 
sions.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  make  a  knight  of 
every  mayor  of  a  borough  or  town  above  a  certain 
population. 

Sir  William-  Robertson  Nicoll  receives  an  honour,  but 
not  the  O.M.,  which,  we  learn  from  an  evening  paper, 
he  refused,  because  Thomas  Hardy  belongs  to  that 
Order,  and  Sir  William  “  sincerely  believes  that  an 
honour  adorned  by  Hardy  should  be  kept  exclusive.” 
This  attitude  is  gracious,  but  it  would  be  more  so,  if  it 
were  not  advertised  to  all  the  world  in  the  Northcliffe 
Press.  A  salon  des  refusants  would  include,  we  do  not 
doubt,  many  distinguished  persons,  but  the  mere  fact 
that  their  sacrifice  was  an  item  of  news  would  some¬ 
what  reduce  its  value — unless,  indeed,  advertisement  is 
to  overrule  every  other  consideration  to-day. 

So  accustomed  have  we  become  to  these  strange  lists 
of  honours,  that  they  are  generally  passed  without 
comment.  It  is  worth  considering,  however,  whether 
the  principle  is  a  wise  one  for  us  to  perpetuate.  Greed 
and  vanity  are  the  chief  vices  of  humanity,  and  the 
latter  is  more  easily  worked  upon.  Undeniably  there¬ 
fore,  the  honours  list  is  a  dangerous  lever  for  politicians 
to  have  in  their  power.  On  it  the  German  autocracy 
based  their  social  fabric,  and  as  there  is  more  snobbery 
in  a  democracy  than  in  any  autocracy  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  the  shameless  use  of  honours  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease. 

Will  Crooks,  who  died  in  Poplar  Hospital  last  Sun¬ 
day,  had  a  long  career  of  hard  work  for  Labour.  He 
was  elected  to  the  L.C.C.  in  1892,  and  was  the  first 
working-class  mayor  of  a  borough  in  1901.  During 
the  first  fifteen  months  of  the  war,  he  travelled  more 
than  50,000  miles  on  a  recruiting  campaign.  His 
transparent  honesty  and  excellent  gift  of  humour  won 
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him  the  general  liking.  In  his  own  style  he  was  a 
very  effective  speaker,  always  ready  with  the  irony  and 
exaggeration  which  appear  in  Sam  Weller,  and  which 
are  the  Cockney’s  traditional  method  of  dealing  with 
the  difficulties  of  life.  A  little  infusion  of  his  geniality 
into  the  average  Labour  leader  would  be  quite  useful. 

At  Cambridge  the  University  in  December  last  re¬ 
fused  by  a  majority  of  192  to  give  women  full  member¬ 
ship.  A  second  vote  had  been  fixed  for  June  16,  but  it 
was  only  passed  by  a  majority  of  4.  Those  members 
of  the  University  not  in  residence  would  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  getting  to  Cambridge  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  exiguous  train  service  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
certainly  fairer,  in  view  of  this,  and  the  narrow  ma¬ 
jority  for  the  vote,  to  put  it  off  till  October,  as  the 
Council  of  the  Senate  has  now  decided  to  do.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  in  spite  of  the  determined  resistance 
to  their  claims,  women  will  shortly  be  able  to  take  their 
degrees  at  Cambridge.  There  have  been  great  changes 
since  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
University,  according  to  Gunning,  numbered  803  males 
and  8  females. 
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tions  are  always  “  good  ”  for  the  announcements  of 
quack  medicines  and  such  like  nostrums.  One  makes 
the  natural  deduction  that  the  readers  of  religious 
publications  are,  as  a  class,  credulous  beyond  their 
fellows.  It  is  only  fair  to  one  well-known  religious 
paper  to  say  that  it  refuses  all  such  advertisements, 
and  thereby  loses  a  large  revenue,  but,  for  the  rest, 
they  are  much  used  as  a  medium  for  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  adventurers  who  find  a  fair  amount  of  faith 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

Another  feature  in  the  psychology  of  advertising 
is  the  trading  of  firms  who  sell  books  on  credit,  either 
by  personal  canvass  or  by  advertisement.  These  are 
trusting  in  their  trading,  and  will  freely  give  credit  to 
anyone  who  will  sign  their  contracts.  Every  book¬ 
seller  knows  that  their  books  are  expensive,  and  that 
similar  volumes  can  be  obtained  cheaper  elsewhere  on 
ordinary  trading  terms ;  yet  the  firms  appear  to  do  a 
very  large  business.  They  argue  that  it  is  safe  to  give 
credit  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  buy  books,  the 
assumption  being  that  lovers  of  books  and  literature 
are  honest,  although  the  compliment  is  a  purely  com¬ 
mercial  one. 
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Those  who  visit  Paris  and  Brussels,  or  the  French 
and  Belgian  coast  towns,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  en¬ 
joy  a  cheap  holiday,  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Paris  and  Brussels  are  already  more  expensive  than 
London,  while  places  like  Ostend,  Deauville  and  Trou- 
ville  will  be  more  so  during  the  season.  Undoubtedly 
English  visitors  are  surcharged,  but  it  is  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  Belgians,  for  instance,  can  pay  the 
prices  now  ruling  in  their  towns,  where  the  index 
figure  is  four  hundred  per  cent,  above  pre-war  prices. 
Certainly  they  are  great  workers,  these  Belgians.  In 
the  fields  one  sees  women  and  children  toiling  from 
dawn  till  nightfall,  and  every  inch  of  the  ground  is 
cultivated,  and  well  cultivated,  too.  In  the  big  indus¬ 
trial  centres  there  is  more  done  in  a  week  than  in  a  fort¬ 
night  with  us,  yet  the  heads  of  firms  lament  the  fact 
that  they  are  adopting  “  English  ”  hours,  for  instance, 
the  closing  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturdays.  After  the 
long  spell  of  war,  which  was  to  a  great  extent  a  spell 
of  idleness,  the  output  per  man  or  woman  is  lowered 
also,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  are  immeasurably 
ahead  of  us.  Belgium!  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  reconstruction,  the  burden  of  which  is  borne  by  the 
tax-payer,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  people 
will  weather  the  hard  times  they  are  now  experiencing. 
The  taxes  are  very  heavy  and  will  be  for  many  years 
to  come. 

But  other  war  effects  are  more  noticeable  to-day  in 
Belgium,  and  they  may  prove  more  influential.  During 
the  German  occupation  there  was  no  business  in  the 
large  cities,  and  the  people  were  compelled  to  live  by 
their  wits.  To  do  so  successfully  they  had  to  adopt 
subterfuge  and  trickery.  There  was  no  education,  no 
apprenticeship,  and  no  work  wherein  people  could  be 
interested,  and  the  result  was  that  men  and  women 
alike  resorted  to  chicanery,  some  in  order  to  obtain  a 
bare  livelihood.  After  five  years  it  is  hard  to  lose  a 
habit,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  people  in  towns 
like  Brussels  are  less  scrupulous  in  their  dealings  than 
they  were.  The  cringing  importunity  of  the  waiters, 
porters,  and  cab  drivers  is  more  noticeable  than  it  was, 
and  the  depredations  of  the  male  and  female  criminals 
who  infest  all  the  continental  cities  constitute  a  real 
danger.  The  Belgian  policeman  is  more  gorgeous  in 
his  apparel,  but  less  practical  in  the  suppression  of  vice 
than  the  level-headed  policeman  of  our  metropolis,  who 
has  a  more  direct  and  effective  way  of  handling  the 
everyday  problem  of  the  streets. 

During  the  trial  of  the  directors  of  Farrow’s  Bank 
it  was  given  in  evidence  that  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  money  expended  on  advertising  was  devoted  to 
religious  publications.  The  student  of  psychology  will 
find  some  interest  in  this  statement.  It  is  or  was,  a 
maxim  among  publicity  experts  that  religious  publica¬ 


Some  months  since  we  said  there  was  a  likelihood 
of  a  new  daily  paper  appearing  or  an  existing  one 
changing  hands.  That  nothing  of  the  kind  has  hap¬ 
pened  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  one  of  the  leading  dailies. 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  Coalition  Group  is  interested, 
but  there  is  also  another,  a  Liberal  syndicate,  equally 
active.  Among  the  former  Lord  Inverforth’s  name 
has  been  mentioned,  probably  because  his  son  took 
over  for  the  Coalition  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  now  concentrated  on  the  Times  and  the  Daily 
News.  Lord  Cowdray  and  Mr.  Runciman,  we  under¬ 
stand,  would  have  purchased  the  latter,  had  it  been 
available  at  a  reasonable  figure.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  Government,  through  their  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters,  are  anxious  to  get  as  large  a  control  of  the 
press  as  possible. 

The  Government’s  ambition  to  control  the  press, 
although  a  danger  to  the  country,  is  shrewd  business 
on  the  part  of  those  who  would  cling  to  office  and  all 
the  plums  which  office  connotes,  but  we  suggest  that 
it  might  be  better  if  they  devoted  more  time  and  study 
to  those  properties  which  they  already  own  or  control. 
We  will  say  this  for  Lord  Northcliffe,  that  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  his  publications  is  ahead  of  that  of  his  com¬ 
petitors.  He  is  evidently  surrounded  by  men  who 
study  the  production  of  newspapers.  From  the  quality 
of  the  raw  material  to  the  construction  of  the  smallest 
snappy  “  par,”  they  have  mastered  the  technique  of 
their  profession.  The  ingenious  methods  which  they 
employ  to  attract  readers,  deplorable  though  they  may 
be,  are  clever — uncannily  so.  Knowing  their  public, 
they  appeal  to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the  intellect 
of  their  readers.  Obsessed  by  the  commercial  value  of 
net  sales,  they  are  blind  to  everything  else,  and  if  the 
Government  hope  to  compete  successfully,,  they  must 
go  one  better,  and  frankly  dope  the  public  for  their 
pennies  and  their  votes. 

The  purchase  of  a  small  canvas  by  Vermeer  is  con¬ 
templated  by  the  French  Government  for  the  Louvre. 
The  size  of  the  picture  is  21  inches  by  17  inches,  and 
the  price  is  £88,000.  Such  prices  and  such  purchases 
make  one  wonder  on  what  we  base  the  law  of  values. 
What  picture  is  worth  that  money,  however  fine?  If 
only  thirty  or  forty  of  this  man’s  paintings  are  known, 
and  if  they  are  valued  according  to  their  rarity,  what 
matter?  Is  any  painting,  however  masterly  its  execu¬ 
tion  and  however  perfect  its  technique,  worth  £88,000? 
Can  one  derive  that  amount  of  pleasure  from  it  or  that 
amount  of  instruction?  We  doubt  it.  Yet  everyday 
we  hear  of  similar  pictures  fetching  enormous  sums, 
not  that  they  are  coveted  for  their  intrinsic  value,  but 
because  they  are  prized  as  possessions  unobtainable  by 
others — an  obvious  vanity. 
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EDUCATION  :  DOES  COST  MEAN  EFFICIENCY? 

T  is  possible  to  have  much  sympathy  with  the  so- 
called  Anti-Waste  Campaign,  without  finding  that 
its  methods  are  the  most  efficacious,  or  that  its  tac¬ 
tics  show  very  mature  consideration.  It  often  fails  by 
lack  of  persistence,  and  by  an  insufficient  study  of  de¬ 
tail,  without  which  the  subterfuges  of  an  extravagant 
department  cannot  be  unveiled.  Besides  this,  an  Anti- 
Waste  politician  must  be  careful  not  to  offend  an  audi¬ 
ence  which  is  not  always  logical  or  consistent.  A 
general  denunciation  of  waste  is  all  very  well,  but  the 
same  crowd  which  cheers  that  denunciation  may  not 
relish  an  attack  upon  some  one  or  other  of  its  favourite 
Socialistic  fads.  So  the  Anti-Waste  platform  orator 
may  well  find  it  expedient  to  be  vague  and  general 
rather  than  specific  or  detailed. 

Two  subjects  have  been  gluttonish  in  their  demand 
for  money,  and  in  regard  to  them  the  nation  cannot 
escape  some  part  of  the  blame,  which  mainly  and  justly 
falls  upon  the  Government.  Ambitious  social  schemes 
are  always  sure  of  considerable  popular  support,  and 
it  requires  a  strong  and  vigorous  government  to  keep 
them  under  any  sort  of  control.  The  expensive  twins 
are  Housing,  as  a  branch  of  Health  Administration, 
and  Education.  To  a  large  number  of  people,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  utter  the  words  and  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  not  only  to  condone,  but  to  urge,  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture  as  the  only  course  consistent  with  justice  and 
humanity.  It  is  a  thankless  task  to  preach  the  danger 
of  exaggeration,  and  the  certainty  of  the  economic 
laws  which  always  work  out  their  own  revenge. 
Governments  nowadays  are  not  formed  out  of  sufficiently 
sturdy  material  to  undertake  that  task.  It  is  not  until 
the  aftermath  of  taxation  comes  that  the  nation  at 
laige  begins  to  writhe  under  the  burden  and  to  turn 
upon  those  whom  it  urged  to  incur  expenditure  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  fitting  that  expenditure  to  the  means 
at  its  disposal. 

It  is  the  Ministries  responsible  for  these  two  sub¬ 
jects — Housing  and  Education — that  are  the  chief  sin¬ 
ners  in  the  way  of  extravagance;  and  the  two  chiefs 
of  the  Ministries,  Dr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Fisher,  have 
both  of  them  been  very  costly  experiments.  Both  were 
hailed  as  Heaven-sent  administrators,  because  they 
were  professionally  identified  with  their  offices  as 
doctor  and  as  educationist.  We  have  usually  found 
it  inexpedient  to  have  a  soldier  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Office,  or  a  sailor  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty;  and  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  our  recent  experience 
will  not  establish  a  similar  wholesome  tradition  in  these 
civilian  departments. 

Fortunately  we  have  got  rid  of  one  of  these  profes¬ 
sionally-minded  statesmen,  and  Dr.  Addison’s  megalo¬ 
mania  in  regard  to  expenditure  will  now  be  restricted 
to  the  comparatively  narrow  area  open  to  a  Minister 
without  portfolio.  That  result  was  not  brought  about 
by  the  noisy  denunciations  of  the  Anti-Waste  platform, 
but  by  the  resolute  efforts  of  a  small  number  of  mem¬ 
bers,  who  persistently  criticized  the  schemes  produced 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health;  and  finally  by  the  firm  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  dealt  drastically  with  Dr 
Addison’s  egregious  Bill.  The  department  has  essayed 
new  legislation,  fortunately  in  a  chastened  spirit,  and 
we  may  now  hope  for  saner  administration.  But  the 
sweeping  schemes  of  Socialistic  legislation  that  took 
no  account  of  cost,  have  left  us  a  heavy  legacy  of  bur¬ 
densome  commitments.  And  the  limpets  which  have 
once  managed  to  cling  on  to  the  rock  of  officialdom 
are  tenacious  in  their  grip.  It  will  take  time,  and 
rigid  deafness  to  the  specious  pleas  of  salaried  offi¬ 
cials,  to  dislodge  them.  But  what  of  the  twin  depart¬ 
ment,  even  more  insatiable  in  its  appetite  for  expendi¬ 
ture?  The  Education  Department  has  imbibed  to  the 
full  the  doctrine,  sedulously  preached  by  many  weak- 
minded  but  well-intentioned  faddists,  that  no  expendi¬ 
ture  on  what  any  one  may  choose  to  call  Education  can 
be  otherwise  than  good.  To  urge  any  curtailment  of 
it  is  to  revert  to  reactionary  ideas,  to  deny  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  to  plunge  the  nation  into  an  abyss  of 
mediaeval  obscurantism.  Of  course,  it  may  be  found 
expedient,  when  growlings  begin  to  be  heard,  to  make 


edifying  declarations  in  favour  of  economy,  and  even 
to  adduce  some  petty  instances  of  curtailment  of  ex¬ 
penditure.  But  all  this  is  too  late.  Unquestionably, 
amongst  a  certain  not  inconsiderable  circle,  of  which 
Mr.  Fisher  was  a  prime  apostle,  lavish  expenditure  on 
“  Education  ”  was  preached  as  the  only  gospel  of  sal¬ 
vation;  and  any  doubt  of  the  perfervid  zeal  with  which 
it  should  be  supported  was  denounced  as  part  of  the 
vile  heresy  of  crass  tyranny  which  would  debar  the 
masses  from  any  hope  of  enlightenment.  These  Illum¬ 
inati  preached  their  gospel,  and  carried  their  docile  dis¬ 
ciples  away  by  their  enthusiasm.  They  have  run  up  a 
heavy  bill  lor  us  to  pay. 

One  of  the  saddest  results  of  this  wild  extravagance 
is  that  it  has  not  only  laid  upon  us  a  crushing — and, 
to  all  appearances,  an  increasing — burden,  but  it  has 
done  very  serious  injury  to  the  cause  it  had  at  heart. 
No  one  wishes  to  depreciate  the  vast  importance  of  the 
task  which  rests  upon  each  generation,  of  training  to 
the  best  purpose,  for  themselves  and  for  the  State, 
those  who  are  to  come  after  them  and  to  take  their 
places,  and  to  do  their  work.  That  is  really  all  that 
education  means.  It  ought  surely  to  be  no  super¬ 
human  task,  after  all  these  centuries  of  experiment, 
tc  devise  some  workable  scheme,  fit  to  be  approved  by 
commonsense,  and  to  be  worked  by  honest  men  of  good 
intention,  without  intermixture  of  transcendental  fal¬ 
lacy,  and  mystifying  ideals.  It  is  these  last,  coupled 
with  an  expenditure  that  has  mounted  and  is  mount¬ 
ing,  by  prodigious  leaps  and  bounds,  that  have  exas¬ 
perated  the  nation  beyond  its  patience,  and  threaten  to 
bring  about  what  may  well  be  a  disastrous  reaction. 

It  is  some  ninety  years  since  the  nation  first  deter¬ 
mined  to  supplement  local  efforts  in  the  way  of  educa¬ 
tion,  by  allowing  a  small  Parliamentary  grant.  In 
1832  it  amounted  only  to  £32,000.  That  grew  by 
calculable  degrees,  and  step  by  step,  with  cautious  ex¬ 
periments.  Much  lee-way  had  to  be  made  up,  and  in 
1870,  rating  powers  and  elective  authorities  were  given 
to  the  localities,  and  the  instrument  of  compulsion — 
never  very  desirable,  and  very  easily  abused — was 
tentatively  introduced.  Further  legislation  followed, 
implying  always  new  burdens  and  adding  new  restric¬ 
tions  upon  individual  liberty.  But  it  was  only  in  1918 
— after  war  had  reduced  our  resources  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  and  after  the  problems  of  employment  were  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  complicated — that  Mr.  Fisher, 
amidst  the  general  apathy  of  a  nation,  panting  after 
the  dire  suffering  of  a  struggle  that  stopped  little  short 
of  annihilation,  managed  to  recast  the  whole  system 
of  our  education,  and  to  give  it  a  shape  and  tendency 
which  are  fraught  with  danger.  By  his  Teachers’ 
Superannuation  Act,  passed  in  spite  of  strong  pro¬ 
tests,  and,  we  firmly  believe,  without  the  real  cog¬ 
nizance  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  he  made  all 
teachers  in  aided  schools  eligible  for  pensions  without 
contribution,  and  thus  practically  turned  them  into 
Civil  Servants.  It  imposed  a  crushing  burden  upon 
the  nation,  and  introduced  a  system  of  State-dominated 
education  which  was  disliked  by  the  nation  and  was 
essentially  out  of  keeping  with  its  best  characteristics. 
This  device  has,  of  course,  succeeded  in  crippling  all 
schools  not  under  public  control,  which  can  establish 
no  claim  for  pension  for  their  teachers  from  public 
funds,  and  have  no  resources  to  provide  an  equivalent. 
Sooner  or  later  these  voluntary  schools  must  be  bled 
to  death,  and  the  State-paid,  State-drilled,  State- 
governed  school,  will  rule  supreme.  That  is  what  will 
be  achieved  by  a  lavish  expenditure  which  mounts  year 
by  year,  and  for  which  its  apologists  would  fain  con¬ 
sole  us  by  pointing  to  the  marvellous  blessings  which 
follow  in  its  train.  As  a  fact,  the  reign  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  faddist  is  not  only  crushing  in  its  extravagance  : 
in  its  effect  upon  the  mind  and  the  activity  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation,  it  is  an  unmitigated  curse.  It  is  breeding 
deep-rooted  disgust;  and  the  only  two  left  to  sing  its 
paeans  are  Lord  Haldane  and  Mr.  Fisher. 

No  doubt  the  Labour  Party,  which  looks  with  bitter 
jealousy  upon  any  educated  class,  but  has  an  almost 
acrimonious  zeal  for  a  sort  of  education  fetish,  will 
view  any  curtailment  of  the  rule  of  the  educational  fad- 
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dist  with  anger  and  dismay.  Any  such  proposal 
always  stirs  the  echoes  of  the  old  cry  of  class  selfish¬ 
ness  and  jealousy.  But  even  they  will  awaken  to  the 
truth  :  that  time  and  money  misspent  are  always  a  mis¬ 
fortune  :  and  that  the  misfortune  will  not  be  less  real, 
because  it  conceals  itself  under  the  specious  cloak  of 
education.  Real  education  thrives  best  upon  individual 
exertion  and  individual  enthusiasm.  An  excess  of 
State  control  kills  both. 
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GAMBLING  AND  THE  LAW. 

WITHIN  the  last  few  weeks  the  law  courts  have 
been  several  times  called  upon  to  decide  cases 
arising  out  of  betting  or  gambling  transactions. 
No  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  English  law 
on  this  subject  can  be  surprised  that  the  results  have 
been  very  far  from  satisfactory.  In  one  instance  the 
London  magistrate  who  gave  judgment  made  the 
remark  that  in  his  opinion  the  whole  law  as  to  gaming 
and  wagering  ought  to  be  “overhauled,”  and  put  upon 
a  more  reasonable  and  intelligible  basis.  One 
particulars  in  which  he  denounced  the  existing  rules 
was  that  they  gave  greater  facilities  to  rich  people  for 
risking  their  money  on  bets  than  to  the  less  wealthy. 
This  was,  perhaps,  not  the  most  felicitous  way  ot 
approaching  the  subject.  for  legislators  ha\e 
generally  supposed  that  it  was  wiser  to  afford  pro¬ 
tection  against  reckless  speculation  to  those  who  were 
least  able  to  pay  their  losses  than  to  those  who  were 
less  likely  to  be  ruined,  or  driven  into  crime  in  order 
to  recoup  themselves  and  avoid  exposure.  Members 
of  the  class  intended  to  benefit  do  not,  it  is  true,  often 
admire  restrictive  or  prohibitive  regulations.  But  that 
is  because  the  nature  of  men  in  general  is  to  think 
that  chance  is  likely  to  look  smilingly  upon  them. 
The  wives — especially  in  those  countries  where 
gambling  most  widely  prevails — tell  a  different  tale, 
and  are  profoundly  thankful  for  laws  which  keep  their 
husbands  and  sons  away  from  the  gambling  den  or 
the  race-course. 

The  old  English  common  law  always  “discouraged” 
gambling.  That  is  the  right  word  for  describing  its 
attitude.  Thus  it  would  not  either  help  a  winner  to 
recover  his  winnings,  or  a  loser  to  get  back  losses 
which  he  had  paid  over  to  the  winner.  For  centuries 
the  reasons  which  induced  people  to  pay  their  ‘  debts 
of  honour  ”  were  partly  their  innate  feelings  of 
honesty,  and  partly  the  dread  of  the  discredit  and 
odium  attached  by  society  to  a  defaulter.  But  as  years 
went  on,  the  legislature,  first  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  and  afterwards  at  intervals,  intervened 
with  well-meant  endeavours  to  abate  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  which  gambling  brings  in  its  train.  It  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  here  to  go  in  any  detail  into 
these  attempts,  which  have  sometimes  been  too  bold, 
but  generally  too  feeble,  to  succeed.  For  a  longish 
time  it  was  a  punishable  offence  for  a  person  to  pay  or 
receive  at  any  one  time  more  than  £ 100  as  a  stake 
or  wager.  This  Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  when  “  deceitful,  disorderly,  and  excessive 
gaming  ”  had  attained  unusually  great  proportions. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne  and  William  III.,  as  well  as  of 
George  II.,  strong  measures  were  taken  against  the 
gaming  houses,  where  so  many  young  men  of  fortune 
had  been  fleeced  and  ruined.  It  was  in  the  last- 
mentioned  reign  that  a  law  was  enacted  “  to  prevent 
the  nefarious  practice  of  stock-jobbing.”  This  rather 
sweeping  measure  could  not  be  expected  to  work  very 
happily.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  actually 
repealed  before  i860.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Victoria 
an  Act  was  passed  which  at  the  outset  roundly 
declared  that  “  all  contracts  made  by  way  of  gaming 
or  wagering  ”  should  be  void.  This  was  all  very  fine 
and  loud-sounding.  But  the  exceptions  were  so 
numerous  and  important  that  by  the  time  they  were 
all  specified  there  was  not  a  great  deal  to  boast  about 
as  a  grand  improvement  on  the  old  common  law 
principle  that  gambling  and  betting  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  and,  if  too  openly  and  publicly  practised, 
punished.  An  attempt  was  made,  as  it  very  often  had 
been  before,  to  draw  a  strong  distinction  between 


games  or  competitions  of  skill  or  endurance  and  of 
mere  chance.  But  when  these  two  theoretically 
separate  elements  are  practically  combined,  it  becomes 
very  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  determine  to 
which  class  a  competition  should  more  properly  be 
assigned. 

It  was  under  this  Act  that  the  pari  mutuel  was  held 
to  be  illegal  in  England — an  institution  which  has  been 
in  vogue  on  French  race-courses  since  about  1865  with 
notable  success,  and  against  which  not  one  in  a 
thousand  Frenchmen  has  a  word  of  complaint  to 
urge.  It  has  its  disadvantages,  no  doubt,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  more  free  and  elastic  system.  But  it 
has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  gets  rid  of  the 
“  welsher,  ”  professional  and  amateur,  who  adds  to 
the  blackguards  on  an  English  race-course.  As  to  the 
objections  against  our  present  methods  of  dealing  with 
this  plague-spot,  they  are  too  many  to  be  discussed  or 
even  mentioned  seriatim.  Two  or  three  of  the  most 
notable  of  them  may  perhaps  be  referred  to.  It  seems 
to  the  ordinary  intelligence  little  short  of  absurd  that, 
whereas  if  you  make  a  bet  personally  on  a  race,  and 
lose  it,  you  may  either  pay  it  or  not,  as  you  think  fit, 
yet,  if  you  should  happen  to  have  made  it  by  corre¬ 
spondence  or  by  an  agent,  you  can  generally  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  to  do  so.  It  has  become  the  fashion  in 
most  of  the  social  clubs  all  over  the  British  Empire  to 
organise  annually  lotteries  called  “  Derby  Sweep- 
stakes,”  in  which  large  numbers  of  the  members 
venture  their  guineas  or  sovereigns,  often  not  know¬ 
ing  even  the  names,  and  far  less  the  pedigrees,  per¬ 
formances,  or  merits  of  the  horses  likely  to  compete. 
To  most  of  these  betting  men,  as  they  are,  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  gain  or  lose  their  stake  is  a  matter 
of  pure  chance.  Yet  to  condemn  all  these  temptations 
to  gambling  as  vicious  and  demoralizing  would  be  a 
most  unpopular  and  rather  ridiculous  proceeding.  But 
only  lately  a  prominent  sporting  man  was  heavily 
fined  for  promoting  a  lottery  sweepstake  on  a  horse¬ 
race.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  the  exact  line  between 
a  public  place  and  a  private  one,  and  between  a  bona 
fide  social  club  and  a  betting-house  in  disguise,  is 
almost  insuperable.  In  the  “  raids  ”  which  from 
time  to  time  are  made  by  the  police  on  suspected 
places  it  must  be  just  a  matter  of  good  or  bad  luck 
whether  a  habitud  escapes  or  is  caught  in  the  net. 
The  task  of  deciding  what  constitutes  illegal  and 
punishable  gambling  is  not  light.  Nor  should  it  be 
confided  to  any  except  well  qualified  and  experienced 
persons.  But  if  the  House  of  Commons  would  under¬ 
take  and  go  through  with  it,  it  would  be  doing  a 
greater  benefit  to  the  country  than  by  most  of  the 
services  for  which  we  are  now  so  mercilessly 
mulcted.  As  things  stand,  the  law  itself  is  a  gamble. 
That  may  please  the  lawyers,  but  is  not  satisfactory  to 
the  average  sensible  person  who  wants  to  know  how 
he  stands. 
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THE  MISOGYNIST  MALGRE  LUI. 

OMPARED  with  work  so  penetrating  as  his 
‘  Strife  ’  and  ‘  Justice,’  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  new 
_  '  play,  4  A  Family  Man,’  now'  being  presented  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre,  will  impress  the  faithful  as  a 
diverting  rather  than  profound  piece  of  work.  In¬ 
deed,  its  chief  female  characters  are  so  remorselessly 
delineated  that,  were  it  not  for  the  author’s  name  on 
the  programme,  the  spectator  might  easily  conclude  it 
to  be  the  work  of  some  furious  misogynist  determined 
to  lay  bare  all  the  shallowness,  vulgarity,  and  spite  of 
which  the  “  modern  young  person  ”  can  be  capable. 
The  play  certainly  has  not  a  dull  moment,  and  the 
scene  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour  in  the  third  act  is  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  stretches  of  comedy  seen  in  London 
for  a  long  time.  With  a  memory,  however,  plentifully 
populated  by  Figures  of  the  Theatre,  pleasant  and  un¬ 
pleasant,  we  can  at  the  moment  recall  few  more  entirely 
detestable  than  the  Misses  Maud  and  Athene  Builder 
jn  this  play.  We  may  further  remark  that  if  theit 
mother,  Mrs.  John  Builder,  is  several  shades  less  ab¬ 
horrent  personally,  she  is  also  a  being  whom  any  mail 
in  real  life  would  find  it  an  extreme  pleasure  to  avoiP 
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The  Misses  Builder  in  their  common  way,  are  detest¬ 
able.  Their  mamma  is  maddening.  With  faded  beauty 
and  a  gentility  of  sorts,  she  glides  through  her  master¬ 
ful  husband’s  house  like  a  ghost,  fixing  ever  on  that 
unhappy  man  a  martyr’s  eyes  of  mute  reproach. 
Builder,  no  doubt,  has  his  faults.  After  all,  few  men 
are  perfect.  His  chief  fault  is  that  he  wants  to  be 
master  in  his  own  home.  His  misfortune  is  that,  being 
a  quite  well-meaning,  but  entirely  uncultured  person 
of  the  middle  class,  his  methods  of  securing  the  mastery 
are  of  the  crudest  possible  description.  His  tragedy — 
and  that  of  the  whole  wretched  quartet — is  that  they 
have  not  an  ounce  of  brain  or  a  pennyweight  of  ima¬ 
gination  among  them.  And  the  final  effect  of  it  all  is 
a  vast  wave  of  sympathy  with  poor  Builder.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  act  his  wife  has  left  him,  and  forth¬ 
with  we  all  rejoice.  But  the  author  is  not  yet  done 
either  with  him,  or  the  audience.  Mr.  Galsworthy  has 
a  “  happy  ending  ”  in  store.  He  has  not  become  a 
misogynist  after  all.  He  brings  Mrs.  Builder  back  to 
her  husband,  and,  when  the  curtain  falls,  she  is  seated 
facing  him,  dumbly  staring  at  him,  while  he  as  dumbly 
returns  her  g-lare.  This  denouement  strikes  us  as  the 
most  lugubrious  “  happy  ending  ”  we  have  ever  seen. 
A  shiver  ran  through  us  as  we  saw  this  woman  come 
glimmering  back  in  the  lamp-light.  The  sound  of  her 
creeping  footsteps  was  as  the  noiseless  cracking  of  the 
snow-field  which  precedes  an  avalanche  and  death. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  would  no  doubt,  reply  to  all  this : 
“  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Builder  are  what  a  brutal  hus¬ 
band  and  father  has  made  them.”  All  we  can  retort 
is  that,  if  this  be  so,  the  “  brutality  ”  of  the  man  is  not 
brought  out  in  the  play.  He  is  as  common  as  you 
please,  masterful  too,  but  genial,  and  generous,  and  of 
a  clean  life — save  in  the  unpleasant  imagination  of  his 
wife  and  daughters.  In  the  second  act  one  of  the 
daughters  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  herself  and  her  sister 
in  their  very  early  years.  In  this  reminiscence  of  her¬ 
self  at  the  age  of  six'she  recalls,  with  a  leer,  her  father’s 
“  frequent  visits  to  the  nursery — to  see  the  pretty 
nursery  maid,”  and  chuckles  over  the  entertainment 
which  she  and  the  other  child  used  to  derive  from  their 
observation  of  these  visits.  This  passage  seems  to 
reveal  pretty  clearly  the  kind  of  children  which  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  had  borne  to  John  Builder.  We  are  else¬ 
where  informed  by  Mrs.  Builder  that  on  one  occasion 
the  father  had  caned  his  two  young  hopefuls  for  not 
going  to  church,  with  the  deplorable  consequence  (how 
large  and  melancholy  Mrs.  Builder’s  eyes  became  at 
this  moment  !)  that  they  had  “  hated  church  ”  ever 
since.  Alas  !  All  we  said  to  ourselves  with  a  sigh  on 
hearing  this  revelation  was  “  Poor  Builder!  ”  We 
found  ourselves  transported  in  a  flash,  on  imagination’s 
airy  wing,  back  to  the  actual  incident — the  angry 
father,  the  lying  and  prevaricating  children,  the 
pathetic,  feeble,  stupid  mother,  and  then  the  blow, 
followed  a  moment  later  by  the  wretched  man’s  sorrow 
and  shame,  which  had  not  (we  learn)  prevented  his 
wife  and  daughters  from  reminding  him  of  the  whole 
sorry  incident  at  regular  intervals  ever  since. 

Now  that  they  are  of  age,  and  that  the  era  of  feminine 
emancipation  has  at  last  dawned  upon  the  world,  the 
Misses  Maud  and  Athene  have  struck  out  for  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  womanhood.  Athene  has  run  away 
from  home  and  is  living  in  concubinage  with  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  while  Maud  is  preparing  to 
leave  home  and  become  a  kinema  actress.  We  are 
given  a  glimpse  of  Athene  and  her  Guy  Herringhame 
in  their  “  studio.”  He,  a  seemingly  decent  young 
fellow  enough,  wants  her  to  marry  him,  but  she  will 
have  none  of  it.  She  has  seen  enough  of  married  life 
at  home,  she  remarks,  and  “  I  don’t  want  to  see  you 
smother  your  animal  nature,”  she  bewilderingly  adds. 
One  thing,  however,  is  sufficiently  clear.  Miss  Athene 
evidently  agrees  with  the  gentleman  in  Balzac  who 
blandly  remarked,  “  Le  mariage  est  gros  de  crimes.” 
In  the  end,  having  helped  to  bring  her  father  to  public 
shame,  this  young  woman  so  far  relents  as  to  become 
Mrs.  Herringhame.  We  can  only  wish  her  husband 
good  luck. 

There  is  a  mass  of  material  in  the  play  to  which  we 
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have  not  made  the  faintest  reference.  It  is  as  full  of 
meat  as  an  egg,  and  pages  would  be  needed  to  do  it 
anything  like  justice.  We  have  confined  ourselves 
chiefly  to  the  issue  between  Builder  and  his  daughters, 
because  it  impresses  us  as  the  leading  theme,  and  the 
falsest.  We  venture  to  say  with  some  positiveness 
that  far  more  daughters  of  the  Maud  and  Athene  type 
are  the  result  of  parental  spoiling  and  over-indulgence 
than  of  parental  tyranny.  It  is  not  brutal,  but 
lazy  fathers  who  have  unloaded  the  “  modern  girl  ” 
upon  the  country  with  all  her  vanity,  impudence,  and 
inefficiency;  and  when  Mr.  Galsworthy  depicts  her  as 
the  result  of  “  masterful  ”  fathers,  he  simply  darkens 
the  issues  and  poisons  the  wells.  However,  we  forgive 
him.  For,  after  all,  he  has  written  an  exciting  play, 
full  of  dramatic  craft  and  rich  in  observed  character. 
Needless  to  say,  too,  it  is  admirably  acted  by  Mr. 
Norman  McKinnell  and  the  company  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre.  Of  the  work  of  the  players,  indeed,  much 
might  be  said,  but  the  author  has  crowded  them  out  of 
our  notice.  They  get  their  cheers  and  deserve  them. 

BYRON  AND  COLONEL  ROOKE. 

ALREADY  in  his  own  time  the  personality  of  Byron 
provided  an  ideal  peg  for  mysteries  and  apocry¬ 
pha.  Passionately  discussed  in  literary  circles, 
he  interested  a  much  wider  audience  by  his  scandalous 
escapades,  while  his  absences  abroad  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  vagueness  to  enshroud  his  actual  doings.  A 
Byron  mystery  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  is  his  quite  apocryphal  residence  in  the  island 
of  Mitylene. 

On  March  27,  1819,  appeared  ‘  The  Vampyre,  a 
Tale,’  an  anonymous  work  actually  written  by  Dr. 
Polidori,  a  whilom  dependent  of  Byron’s,  but  puffed 
as  Byron’s  own.  Appended  to  ‘  The  Vampyre  ’  (pp. 
75  ff.)  is  an  ‘  Extract  of  a  Letter,  containing  an  account 
of  Lord  Byron’s  Residence  in  the  Island  of  Mytilene.’ 
The  author  of  this  letter,  according  to  a  MS.  note  of 
George  Finlay  the  historian  in  his  own  copy  of  ‘  The 
Vampyre,’  was  “  Mr.  Mitford,”  presumably  John  Mit- 
ford,  the  sailor-journalist  who  died  in  1831.  Mitford 
relates  that  in  1812  the  king’s  ship  on  which  he  was 
serving  put  in  to  the  harbour  of  Mitylene  to  secure  pro¬ 
visions.  He  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  an  eccentric  Englishman,  a  “  lord,”  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  cruising  among  the  islands  in  a  private 
yacht,  had  a  residence  there.  This  account  piqued 
Mitford’s  curiosity  and  he  visited  the  house.  Finding 
its  master  absent  on  a  cruise,  he  explored  the  premises 
and1  listened  attentively  to  numerous  anecdotes  of  the 
“  English  lord’s  ”  generosity  to  the  islanders  and  his 
eccentricity,  including  a  hint  of  an  intrigue  with  a 
beautiful  peasant  girl;  but  he  was  unable  to  discover 
the  “  lord’s  ”  name.  Byron  did  not  occur  to  him,  as 
he  had  been  long  from  home,  and  the  poet’s  fame  was 
still  young,  nor  to  this  day  need  an  “  English  lord  ”  in 
Levantine  parlance  imply  more  than  a  person  rich 
enough  and  foolish  enough  to  travel  for  pleasure. 

At  Palermo  Mitford  fell  in  with  Foster,  the  architect 
who  had  been  C.  R.  Cockerell’s  companion  in  Greece. 

“  The  individual,”  said  Foster,  “  about  whom  you  are 
so  anxious,  is  Lord  Byron  :  I  met  him  on  my  travels 
on  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  I  also  visited  him  in 
Mitylene.” 

Mitford,  as  we  shall  see,  described  and  reported 
honestly.  Foster,  who  was,  from  the  account  given 
of  him  in  Cockerell’s  published  ‘  Journals,’  a  young 
and  lively  person,  was,  if  correctly  reported  by  Mit¬ 
ford,  probably  “  pulling  the  latter’s  leg.”  For  we 
have  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  Byron  never  was 
in  Mitylene. 

He  himself  in  a  letter  dated  from  Venice,  April  27, 
1819,  to  Galignani’s  Messenger,  begs  the  editor  to  dis¬ 
sociate  his  name  from  the  advertisements  of  ‘  The 
Vampyre,’  and  the  Residence  in  Mitylene,  ‘‘  an  Island 
T  have  occasionally  sailed  by  and  where  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  reside — but  where  I  have  never  vet  re¬ 
sided.”  Moreover,  he  left  the  Levant,  according  to 
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Cockerell,  on  April  4,  1811,  and  Mitford  was  at  Mity- 
lene  in  1812. 

But  the  legend  was  too  picturesque  to  be  .neglected, 
in  one  ol  the  parodies  or  forged  cantos  of  ‘  Don  Juan,’ 
Canto  ill.,  published  in  1819,  but  after  the  appearance 
of  ‘  The  Vampyre,’  the  supposed  residence  in  Mitylene 
appears  embellished  by  the  addition  of  much  wholly  fic¬ 
titious  matter  “  furnished  by  one  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  follow  his  lordship’s  footsteps  through  many 
01  the  Grecian  islands.” 

This  person  professes  to  describe  Byron’s  route  be¬ 
tween  lenedos  and  Athens  by  way  of  Chios,  Mitylene, 
“  a  lavourite  ol  Lord  Byron  from  his  early  travelling 
days,”  and  Cos;  it  includes  inter  alia  topographical  de¬ 
tails  unknown  to  our  cartographers,  descriptions  of 
classical  ruins  wholly  unrecorded  elsewhere  (e.g.,  a 
temple  of  Apollo  with  twelve  massy  pillars  forty  feet 
high  in  Chios),  and  a  full  account  of  the  amours  of 
Byron  with  a  certain  Berinthia  who  sailed  with  him  on 
his  apocryphal  voyage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  Aegean  islands  Byron 
ever  visited  were  Tenedos  and  Ceos,  at  which  he 
touched  on  his  way  from  Constantinople  to  Athens. 
The  latter,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  is  probably  the 
“  Lamoro’s  isle  ”  of  ‘  Don  Juan,’  Canto  11.,  being  the 
home  of  an  eighteenth  century  pirate  of  some  note, 
Lambros  Katsonis,  who  served  with  Russian  letters  ol 
marque  in  Orloff’s  Aegean  campaign  against  the  Turks. 
In  Byron’s  time,  the  Peiraeus  being  little  frequented 
and  off  the  main  lines  of  traffic,  Ceos  was  a  regular 
point  of  transhipment  for  Athens;  passengers  were 
dropped  here  by  sea-going  ships,  and  continued  their 
journey  in  local  sailing  craft.  From  Ceos  Byron  came 
direct  to  Athens,  where  he  met  his  old  friend,  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Sligo,  and  left  shortly  afterwards  in  his  com¬ 
pany  for  the  Morea.  He  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  re¬ 
visited  the  Aegean  islands. 

The  apocryphal  route  takes  as  its  basis  two  points 
of  this  journey,  Tenedos  and  Athens;  its  author  would 
seem  to  have  heard  of  Tenedos,  but  not  of  Ceos,  in¬ 
stead  of  which  he  gives  us  the  choice  between  the 
better-known  Chios  and  Cos,  Mitylene  being  introduced 
ex  hypothesi.  Byron’s  spectacular  generosity  and  the 
romantic  episode  of  the  fair  Berinthia  are  suggested  by 
the  details  of  Mitford’ s  letter. 

The  “  fortunate  follower  of  his  lordship’s  footsteps” 
thus  appears  to  be  no  more  than  an  impudent  forger, 
drawing  ultimately  on  Mitford’s  misapprehension  and 
Byron’s  actual  journey  to  Athens,  and  adding  embel¬ 
lishments  from  his  own  imagination.  But  the  legend 
of  Byron’s  residence  on  Mitylene  is  henceforward  firmly 
established.  So  late  as  July,  1821,  he  writes  to  Mur¬ 
ray  :  “  What  is  all  this  about  Mitylene?  (where  I  never 
was  in  my  life)?  .  .  .  Are  the  people  mad  or  merely 
drunken?  ” 

The  honest  testimony  of  Mitford,  on  the  other  hand, 
relates  to  a  real  person,  though  not  to  Byron.  A  copy 
of  ‘  The  Vampyre  ’  formerly  belonging  to  George 
Finlay,  the  historian  of  modern  Greece,  now  preserved 
with  the  rest  of  his  library  at  the  British  School  of 
Archaeology  at  Athens,  contains  the  solution  of  the 
Mitylene  mystery  in  the  curt  note,  “  The  person  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  B.  was  Col.  Rooke.” 

Of  this  Colonel  Rooke,  who  does  not  figure  in  the 
‘  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,’  scattered  notices 
in  the  travel-literature  of  the  period  give  us  some  de¬ 
tails,  though  none  referring  to  Mitylene. 

William  Turner,  author  of  an  unusually  interesting 
‘  Tour  in  the  Levant,’  published  in  1820,  prints  as  an 
appendix  to  his  first  volume  certain  ‘  Observations  on 
the  Plague  ’  copied  at  Zante  in  1814,  which  he  says 
deserve  special  attention  as  set  down  by  one  Colonel 
Rourke,  who  had  a  long  experience  of  the  Levant. 

Colonel  Henry  Rourke  (or,  more  correctly,  Rooke) 
was  an  eccentric  Irishman  who,  according  to  Turner, 
“  had  a  residence  in  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  in  some  a  room  at  a  friend’s  house,  and  in  some 
a  house  of  his  own;  but  he  lived  generally  in  his  boat, 
of  which  he  had  furnished  the  interior  with  every  luxury 
both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  which  he  always  made 
it  a  fixed  rule  to  sail  before  the  wind,  for  as  he  was 


equally  at  home  in  all  the  islands,  it  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  him1  to  which  of  them  he  steered 
his  course.  He  had  a  good  library  on  board,  and  was 
a  very  clever,  well-informed  man.  He  died  at  Cyprus, 
in  1814,  and  left  to  two  maiden  sisters  in  England  all 
his  property,  his  curiosities,  and  the  best  collection  of 
medals  of  the  Greek  islands  that  ever  was  formed,  I 
was  told,  by  a  single  individual.” 

Further  information  on  Colonel  Rooke  is  given  by 
other  travellers  in  the  Levant.  In  ‘  Karamania  ’  (p. 
50),  Captain  Beaufort  acknowledges  his  own  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Colonel  Rooke  on  a  point  of  Samian  topo¬ 
graphy.  Badia-y-Leyblich  (Ali  Bey)  met  him  in  Cyprus 
in  1806*;  Captain  Light  occupied  his  rooms  in  the 
consulate  at  Lamaka  a  few  days  after  his  death,  and 
(in  ‘  Excerpta  Cypria,’  420)  gives  the  following  appre¬ 
ciation  of  him : — “  His  memory  seemed  to  be  held  in 
great  respect  at  Cyprus  and  his  inclination  for  travel 
had  kept  him  for  a  long  time  in  the  East,  where  he 
lavished  large  sums  in  objects  of  research  and  in  acts  of 
generosity,  endearing  him  to  the  natives  of  the  countries 
he  visited.” 

Finally,  an  accomplished  scholar  who  has  deserved 
well  of  Cyprus,  the  late  Claude  Delaval  Cobham, 
formerly  Commissioner  at  Larnaka,  has  retrieved  from 
obscurity  the  following  inscription,  copied  in  a  village 
some  twenty-five  miles  N.W.  of  Limassol,  whither  it 
had  been  removed  from  the  Greek  monastery  of  Santa 
Croce  : — 

“  Under  This  Marble  are  Deposited 

the  Remains  of  Henry  Rooke  Esqr  formerly  Major  in  the 
hundredth  Regiment  of  Foot  with  Brevet  rank  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  in  the  Service  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
King  George  the  Third.  After  Quiting  the  Army  he  tra¬ 
velled  thro’  various  parts  of  Europe  and  being  in  Italy 
in  the  year  1799  joined  the  Russian  Army  before  An¬ 
cona  as  a  volunteer  officer  and  for  his  services  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  reducing  that  fortress  his  late  Imperial 
Majesty  of  All  the  Russias  Paul  conferred  upon  him  the 
Order  of  S*  Anne  of  Holstein  2d  class.  He  died  in  this 
Convent  the  71  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Savi¬ 
our  1814  and  was  interred  by  the  Holy  Fathers  under¬ 
neath  this  Stone  with  their  consent  and  that  of 
the  Most  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  only  surviving  brother  W® 
Rooke  as  a  last  tribute  of  fraternal  regard  and  affec¬ 
tion  hath  caused  this  Memorial  to  be  conveyed  and 
placed  over  his  grave.” 

PARLOUR  CHESS. 

(By  Anglo-Indian.) 

CHESS  is  no  longer  seen  in  the  parlour,  where  in 
the  days  of  my  childhood  it  was  part  of  a  cultured 
education,  and  became  a  family  heirloom.  One 
of  my  early  remembrances  is  the  chess  I  played  with 
the  governess.  I  taught  her  the  game;  but  her  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority  soon  endangered  our  relations,  and  I 
was  driven  to  desperate  methods  to  maintain  my 
dominion.  After  I  had  played  the  fool’s-mate  on  her 
two  or  three  times,  and  had  escaped  twice  by  stale¬ 
mate,  I  found  it  necessary  to  invent  restrictions  and 
unorthodox  regulations  to  impair  her  attacks.  Even¬ 
tually  these  recoiled  upon  myself,  and  I  was  reduced 
to  a  sudden  raising  of  the  knee,  or  a  well-timed  twitch 
of  the  tablecloth  to  maintain  an  undefeated  record.  The 
third  accident  of  this  kind  involved  a  painful  result — 
for  my  governess  owned  vigour  of  body  as  well  as 

mind.  • 

How  well  I  remember,  too,  the  long  winter  evenings 
in  the  country  when  my  father  and  mother  played 
games  of  chess  together  out  of  Staunton  s  Hand 
book’  !  I  still  possess  the  faded  red  volume  with  mar¬ 
ginal  comments  in  my  mother’s  delicate,  spidery  hand¬ 
writing.  Late  in  that  bulky  volume  Howard  Staunton 
suffered  his  single  recorded  defeat,  I  think,  at  the  hands 
of  the  persevering  Horwitz — or,  maybe,  it  was  Harr- 
witz  !  At  that  page  I  found  only  last  week  this  apt 
comment  of  childish  sympathy  with  his  many  victims— 
“  Hurrah, !  old  Staunton  licked  at  last !  ” 

Some  years  later  I  gave  my  nephew  ‘  Social  Chess  ’ 
by  James  Mason,  an  inspiring  introduction  to  the  bril¬ 
liancies  and  romanoe  of  chess;  but  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  took  no  heed ;  and  to-day  the  old  ivory  chessmen 
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lie  silent  in  their  dust,  and  the  chess-table  has  been 
banished  from  the  parlour  to  make  room  for  a  bigger 
brother  and  the  charms  of  Auction. 

The  decline  of  parlour  chess  is  to  be  regretted, 
though  it  is  true  that  ambition  soon  tends  to  make  it 
too  long  a  game.  When  1  went  out  to  India,  chess 
was  a  great  solace  in  the  loneliness  of  camp-life ;  but 
one  or  two  evening  contests  in  our  station  bungalow 
lasted  till  3  a.m.,  and  my  wife  soon  hated  chess  even 
more  than  that  last  rubber  of  bridge.  Last  month  I 
encountered  an  opponent  who  mistook  a  bishop  for  a 
pawn  owing  to  the  diminutive  size  of  our  pieces ;  but 
that  excuse  is  rare,  and  I  know  no  other.  The  light¬ 
ning  game  with  not  more  than  one  minute  for  a  move 
has  its  attractiveness;  but  there  are  few  indeed 
who  will  risk  a  sacrifice  for  a  brilliant  victory.  I  find 
plenty  such  in  Mason’s  book;  but  for  my  part  they  are, 
as  he  justly  observes,  easier  to  admire  than  to  imitate  ! 
In  fact,  no  one  likes  to  risk  losing,  unless  he  is  playing 
with  a  friend  who  knows  his  strength.  I  have  heard 
a  novelist  who  will  not  play  because  he  feels  intellec¬ 
tually  inferior,  when  he  is  beaten.  Such  are  the  vani¬ 
ties  of  authors ! 

As  a  pastime  chess  tends  to  be  too  exhausting ;  for 
the  real  players  soon  pass  beyond  the  region  of  ro¬ 
mance,  and  enter  the  dead  levels  of  professional  attain¬ 
ment  :  in  chess,  like  lawn-tennis,  there  are  really  no 
professionals  except  the  amateurs  !  At  the  University, 
in  my  day,  representative  chess-players  were  not  given 
their  due.  It  was  supposed  that  they  met  in  an 
obscure  back-room,  and  played  with  their  coats  turned 
inside  out  to  reveal  the  “  blue  ”  lining  :  I  think  it  was 
the  Granta  which  condoled  with  the  University  upon 
the  worst  record  of  its  existence  when  it  lost  both  foot¬ 
ball  matches,  the  cricket  match,  and  the  boat-race — 
and  won  the  chess !  I  suppose  we  were  impatient 
young  Philistines  who  loved  no  game  without  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  danger  or  pure  athleticism,  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  few  chess-players  have  excelled  at  outdoor 
games.  Sir  George  Thomas  is  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule. 

Modern  chess  has  little  of  the  romance  and  brilliancy 
with  which  Morphy’s  genius  is  associated.  There  is 
just  that  dead  level  of  capacity  which  is  seen  in  modern 
art  and  literature,  and  the  theory  of  the  game  has 
been  so  developed  that  even  the  recent  contest  for  the 
world  championship  was  dull  and  depressing.  There 
were  no  surprises,  no  feats  of  arms  :  it  was  just  un¬ 
eventful  trench-fighting  with  familiar  weapons  and  a 
test  of  endurance,  with  an  eye  on  the  bread  and  butter 
of  championship  records.  Latter-day  treatises  with 
their  annotated  openings  and  dozens  of  variations  have 
driven  chess  out  of  the  parlour ;  they  may  drive  bridge 
out  too  if  the  experts  continue  to  teach  us  so  many 
rules  for  winning  the  other  fellow’s  money  !  In  chess 
openings  the  latest  prescription  runs  to  the  13th  move 

or  is  it  the  15th?  Out  of  18  games  less  than  six  can 
make  a  champion;  and  whilst  amour  propre  has  to  be 
respected,  the  players  are  well  advertised,  and  the 
world  is  profoundly  bored  !  The  total  result  will 
probably  be  a  new  16th  move  in  the  Q.  P.D.  Gambit, 
which  will  not  be  generally  adopted  until  it  has  been 
scrutinized  in  a  host  of  Handbooks,  from'  Germany  to 
Cuba.  Well,  I  must  look  up  my  Handbook,  29th  edi¬ 
tion,  and  get  the  other  15  moves  correct,  or  the  charm 
will  not  work,  and  I  shall  fail  to  attain  the  felicity  of  a 
draw  on  the  77th  move. 

Alas  for  parlour  chess  and  all  its  delights!  Perhaps 
they  are  too  slow  for  a  generation  whose  chief  amuse¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  preparing  for  the  Divorce  Court. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

“  DULCE  ET  DECORUM.” 

SIR, — It  is  seldom  nowadays  that  our  Senators  lend 
an  attentive  ear  to  true  poetry.  The  appeal  of  that 
gallant  young  Englishman,  Major  Compton-Smith, 
whose  pathetic  letter  to  his  wife  on  the  eve  of  his  execu¬ 
tion,  was  recently  read  out  in  extract  by  Sir  Hamar 
Greenwood  in  Parliament,  rings  high  and  clear  above 
the  sordid  strife  and  contention  of  parties,  pleads 
trumpet  tongued  against  the  “  deep  damnation  of  his 
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taking  off.”  All  the  flattening  unctions  of  conscious 
rectitude  and  righteous  indignation  will  not  avail  to 
“  clear  us  of  this  deed.” 

In  words  that  burn  and  brand  and  sear,  Major 
Compton-Smith  has  pointed  a  moral.  To  die  at  the 
hands  of  your  “  enemy  ” — a  gentleman  whom  you 
esteem  and  honour — is  not  a  vain  sacrifice.  Major 
Compton-Smith ’s  great  surrender  is  indeed  a  noble,  an 
enviable  achievement.  It  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
heart  and  truth  of  things.  It  raises  the  mind  to  more 
edifying  considerations  than  those  of  mere  advantage 
and  expediency.  Here  in  England'  we  must  realise 
that  this  same  spirit  of  a  high-minded  and  generous 
English  lad,  only  more  intense,  animates  thousands  of 
young  Irishmen  to-day  in  Ireland.  To  seek  to  discredit 
them  deliberately  and  consistently  on  this  score,  like 
poisoning  the  wells,  is  un-English,  unfair — and  un¬ 
profitable. 

The  Irishman  dearly  loves  a  gentleman — even  when 
compelled  to  execute  him.  Among  Irishmen  the 
Saturday  Review,  prejudice  apart,  is  an  old  favourite 
for  its  many  redeeming  graces.  Play  the  game  there, 
Sir  !  You  are  assured  of  a  good  innings,  winning  or 
losing. 

“  Neve  te  nostris  vitiis  iniquum 
Ocior  aura 
Tollat,” 

— may  no  untimely  blight  cut  short  your  efforts. 

V.  J.  O’HARA. 

THE  LIQUOR  CONTROL  BOARD. 

SIR, — Your  note  on  May  28  of  the  continued  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  is 
most  opportune. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  proposed  the  establishment 
of  that  body,  he  said,  “  What  I  propose,  I  propose  as 
an  act  of  discipline  during  the  war,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  war  efficiently.  We  propose  to  take 
powers  limited  to  the  period  of  the  war.” 

This  was  a  distinct  assurance  that  the  Board  was  to 
operate  for  the  period  of  the  war  only,  and  to  terminate 
its  existence  thereafter,  so  that  its  present  existence  is 
not  merely  an  anomaly,  but  a  direct  violation  of  a  pledge 
given  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  country  ought  to  be,  and  indeed  must  be,  ruled, 
not  by  irresponsible  Boards  of  Control,  whether  of 
Liquor  or  otherwise,  but  through  the  representatives 
of  democratically  elected  constitutional  authorities. 

The  Board  is  bureaucracy  personified,  and  entireh 
foreign  to  the  traditions  and  wishes  of  a  free  people. 

ERNEST  A.  DANBURY. 

THE  TRAFFIC  IN  WORN-OUT  HORSES. 

SIR, — I  have  read'  with  interest  the  notes,  in  your 
issue  of  the  28th  ult.,  with  regard  to  the  big  Meeting  of 
Protest  (organised  by  the  Animal  Protection  Societies 
and  held  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  on  May  21)  against 
the  Exportation  of  Butchery  Horses  to  the  Continent. 

I  note  that  you  hold  the  opinion  that  a  horse  ‘‘bought 
for  human  consumption  as  food  in  Belgium  is  better 
off  than  the  horse  which  is  unsaleable  for  that  purpose.” 
You  also  suggest  that  “  neither  sellers  nor  buyers  can 
afford  to  under-feed  or  ill-treat  their  merchandise.'1 
Further,  you  “  doubt  Miss  Cole’s  horrible  picture  of 
bad1  killing.  Horses  are  always  killed  instantly  and 
without  pain.  They  are  not  knifed.” 

The  statements  made  by  you  show  such  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  that  I  can  only  wonder  at  your  doubting  Miss 
Cole,  who,  seeing  that  she  has  watched  the  trade 
abroad  at  the  ports  for  a  long  time  most  closely,  and 
has  also  witnessed  the  killing  of  these  old  horses,  should 
be  able  to  give  accurate  information.  Moreover,  the 
Society  has  a  film  actually  taken  on  the  spot,  showing 
the  conditions  of  the  traffic  before  the  passing  of  the 
Exportation  of  Horses  Act  (1914),  and  this,  film  in¬ 
cludes  the  killing  of  a  horse  with  the  knife,  which  prac¬ 
tice  still  goes  on  in  many  slaughter-houses.  This  part 
of  the  film  is  so  gruesome  that  few,  if  any,  cinemas 
would  exhibit  it.  I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  show 
your  correspondent  this  film,  if  he  would  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment  for  that  purpose. 
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We  have  not  exhibited  the  film  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  because,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  condition  of  the 
majority  of  the  horses  sent  from  this  country  has  im¬ 
proved  on  account  of  the  Act;  but  the  system  of  killing 
is  the  same  as  when  the  film  was  prepared. 

You  refer  to  the  village  butcher  sticking  a  pig  or 
killing  an  ewe  with  the  knife.  Surely  it  is  somewhat 
unnecessary  to  remind  you  that  two  wrongs  do  not 
make  one  right.  My  Society  has  for  many  years — 
and  I  am  glad  to  say,  with  growing  success — worked 
for  the  humane  killing  of  all  animals;  but  because  we 
have  not  yet,  as  a  country,  adopted  humane  methods 
in  their  entirety,  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
encourage  cruelties  which  can  be  easily  stopped.  In 
this  case  the  horses  can  be  humanely  destroyed  on  this 
side,  and  their  carcases  exported  for  butchery  pur¬ 
poses. 

E.  G.  FAIRHOLME  (Captain), 

Chief  Secretary  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

105,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.i. 

THE  DOCKING  OF  HORSES. 

SIR, — The  indomitable  efforts  of  the  National 
Equine  Defence  League  to  obtain  legislative  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  thg  barbarous  and  mistaken  practice  of  docking 
horses’  tails  should  have  the  co-operation  of  all  humane 
and  thoughtful  people. 

That  widely  known  friend  of  the  horse,  your  erstwhile 
frequent  contributor,  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Winans, 
knew  something  of  horses,  for  sympathy  quickens  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  abolition 
of  docking.  Apart  from  the  initial  cruelty  of  the 
operation — the  chopping  off,  and  then  searing  the 
stump  with  a  hot  iron,  he  pointed  out  in  the  press  the 
permanent  cruelty  and  injury  resulting  from  depriva¬ 
tion  of  the  tail,  which  the  horse  uses  as  a  switch  to 
drive  away  flies.  He  cited  in  proof  of  this  a  notice  he 
had  seen  near  a  meadow  at  Dieppe,  “  Grazing  for 
horses  with  docked  tails,  6d.  a  day;  with  long  tails  is. 
a  day.”  This,  he  said,  was  because  those  with  long 
tails  could  go  on  grazing  in  spite  of  the  flies,  while  the 
docked  were  glad  to  stand  in  any  possible  shade  to 
escape  the  tormentors  from  which,  through  man’s  mu¬ 
tilation,  they  had  no  power  to  protect  themselves.  As 
the  N.E.D.  League  points  out  on  a  card  with  diagrams, 
which  can  be  had  free  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec., 
27,  Beaconsfield  Road,  New  Southgate,  London,  N.n, 
without  his  tail  the  horse  becomes  restive,  because  de¬ 
fenceless  against  flies  and  insects  that  sting  him.  He 
is  made  ugly;  his  nerve  balance  and  power  are  injured; 
also  his  feet  by  stamping  and  kicking. 

It  is  impossible  to  refute  any  of  these  facts.  For 
instance,  curtailment  of  volitional  function  in  such  an 
important  direction  must  act  prejudicially,  not  only 
as  we  see  it  does  to  the  nutrition  and  objective  liberty 
and  comfort  of  the  horse,  but  in  a  proportionate  degree 
subjectively  in  every  functional  direction,  undoubtedly 
impairing  the  perfection  of  the  co-ordinative  power  of 
voluntary  motion  in  some  degree. 

“  How  would  this  horse  look  docked?”  Mr.  Winans 
asked  me  on  a  postcard  photograph  of  a  beautiful 
nearly  white  horse,  which  looks  agile  enough  almost  to 
annihilate  time  and  space,  and  has  its  tail  in  that  fan¬ 
like  position  to  which  horses  can  at  will  adjust  it,  when 
they  need  to  use  it  as  a  switch. 

A  docked  horse  is  said  to  be  rarely  seen  in  New 
York;  and  in  California  the  penalty  for  docking,  ex¬ 
cept  by  veterinary  surgeons,  is  two  years. 

On  the  the  high  ground  of  both  humanity  and  ideality 
docking  must  be  abolished.  Who  could  imagine  an 
Arab  docking  his  horse?  He  is  trained  from  infancy 
to  manage  it  as  if  it  were  part  of  himself,  and  the  tiny 
Arab  children  play  around  the  horses’  feet  without  the 
slightest  risk;  so  great  is  their  gentleness  and  sensibility. 

M.  L.  JOHNSON. 

THE  UNAPPRECIATED  DRAMATIST. 

SIR, — I  have  five  full-length  comedies  of  ideas 
with  a  well-known  West  End  agent,  who  tells 
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me  that  each  of  the  five  will  be  a  big  artistic  and 
financial  success,  when  produced  in  London.  Three 
of  these  plays  are  now  being  translated  by  one  of  the 
leading  German  dramatists;  but  I  have  no  influence  with 
the  London  play-producing  societies,  and  the  West  End 
theatre-managers  are  fighting  shy  of  my  work  because 
it  deals  with  ideas  new  to  the  commercial  stage. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  I  have,  as  an  unknown  Eng¬ 
lish  writer,  in  securing  a  footing  on  our  stage,  I  must 
begin  as  Bernard  Shaw  apparently  did,  by  asking  the 
help  of  some  little  group  of  lovers  of  dramatic  art,  so 
that  one  of  the  comedies  may  be  produced  and  the  value 
of  my  work  as  a  dramatist  recognised;  and  I  should  es¬ 
teem  it  a  great  favour  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  for  this 
purpose  through  the  columns  of  your  widely-read 
paper. 

P.  SLAYTON. 

Silverdale,  The  Vale  of  Health,  N.W.3. 

“  THOU  SHALT  NOT  STEAL.” 

SIR, — Everywhere,  wherever  I  go,  I  find  a  growing 
indifference  to  the  Eighth  Commandment.  1  suppose  it 
is  the  result  partly  of  the  war — in  which  stealing  was 
recognised  as  quite  a  commonplace,  if  not  honourable 
practice — and  of  a  shortness  of  money  and  other  com¬ 
modities,  which  induces  people  to  gain  a  little  more  of 
them  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul.  Recently  I  have  had 
a  fountain  pen  stolen  from  my  office  by  someone  who 
knows  the  best  makes;  and  more  than  once  I  have  been 
charged  a  different  fare  on  the  Underground  for  the 
same  journey.  Hitherto  I  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  memorise  such  details;  but  now  I  shall  do  so. 
The  Underground  in  one  of  those  numerous  announce¬ 
ments  which  adorn  its  stations,  tells  the  public  that 
amongst  other  things,  it  is  more  polite  to  take  a  ticket 
than  to  attempt  to  travel  without  one.  I  understand 
that  it  teaches  its  staff  politeness,  and  suggest  that  at 
the  same  time  it  might  teach  them  honesty.  The 
average  citizen  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  com¬ 
plain  to  the  authorities,  if  he  is  overcharged  by  a  half¬ 
penny  or  a  penny.  He  simply 'recovers  his  copper, 
gives  a  sharp  word  to  the  offender,  and  departs.  But 
one  of  these  fine  days  I  shall  take  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  has  swindled  me,  report  it  to  the  ‘  ‘  higher- 
ups,”  and  make  it  my  business  to  see  if  anything 
happens. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  I  believe,  said  that  1  Honesty 
is  the  best  Policy,”  but  even  when  this  maxim  might 
be  supposed  to  be  worth  something,  it  is  not  followed. 

I  find  waiters  in  a  restaurant  which  I  have  frequented 
for  some  years  trying  to  swindle  me  in  the  bill  by  put¬ 
ting  down  wrong  amounts  for  edibles,  or  charging  me 
for  what  I  have  not  consumed.  Yet  they  always  re¬ 
ceive  a  reasonable  tip,  though  it  does  not  by  any  means 
always  assure  me  prompt  service. 

Lastly,  everybody  nowadays  must  keep  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  on  the  half-crown  and  the  two-shilling  piece.  It 
is  a  positive  incitement  to  swindling.  Many  people  do 
not  know  which  they  have  given  in  payment,  and  their 
half-crown  can  be  easily  regarded  by  a  blustering 
tradesman  as  the  lesser  coin. 

Morals  have  so  degraded  of  late  that  we  can  hardly 
even  regard  a  man  of  decent  education  as  above  thiev¬ 
ing,  when  there  is  little  chance  of  being  found  out.  It 
seems  advisable  that  the  law,  or  the  magistrate  who  ad¬ 
ministers  it,  should  increase  the  usual  penalties  for 
people  who  are  found  out.  Of  course,  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  elaborate  form  of  thieving  which  goes  on  in  the 
City.  That  is  generally  recognised  as  decent  and  en¬ 
terprising,  but  perhaps  it  comes  under  a  different  head¬ 
ing.  I  recall  Clough’s  verses  on  ‘  The  Latest  Deca¬ 
logue  ’  : — 

“  Thou  shalt  not  steal;  an  empty  feat, 

When  it’s  so  lucrative  to  cheat.” 

P.  M. 

THE  THEATRE  SLUMP. 

SIR, — I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  speak  freely  about 
the  present  condition  of  the  English  theatre.  It  IS 
v,  hat  managers  have  made  it  rather  than  the  puolic. 
There  is  now,  I  gather,  a  huge  gamble  in  theatres  with 
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frequent  interposition  of  the  middleman.  I  read  the 
other  day  that  a  theatre  was  let  and  sublet  till  it  had 
passed  through  half-a-dozen  hands,  each  of  which,  of 
course,  made  something  out  of  it.  How  can  the  drama 
be  expected  to  pay  with  such  handicaps  to  overcome? 
It  is  true,  as  you  hint,  that  there  are  several  ladies  of 
good  appearance  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  act, 
even  if  they  could,  and  are  conceited  and  spoilt  enough 
to  suppose  that  the  sight  of  their  legs  suffices  for  a  run 
of  a  hundred  nights.  But  the  sensible  public  wants 
plays,  not  a  star  or  two.  And  nowadays  it  does  not 
know  where  to  find  the  plays  it  wants,  since  houses 
change  frequently  from  one  sort  of  play  to  another,  and 
have  no  fixed  reputation  for  any  special  line.  In  earlier 
days  the  public  knew  what  to  expect  at  certain  theatres 
and  went  to  them  with  confidence  to  get  it.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  ‘  Beggars’  Opera  ’  shows  that  a  good  thing, 
even  if  it  is  old,  will  pay.  Messrs.  Vedrenne  and 
Barker  ran  a  season,  if  I  remember  right,  which  was 
moderate  in  cost,  gave  us  plays  worth  seeing,  and  led 
nobody  to  the  bankruptcy  court.  There  was  more  of 
the  stuff  of  life  in  ‘The  Voysey  Inheritance  ’  than  in  a 
dozen  of  the  pieces  now  put  on — apparently  with  high 
hopes.  I  suppose  theatre-managers  keep  the  serious 
plays  unread,  because  they  are  too  busy  to  look  after 
their  own  affairs  properly.  This  affectation  of  intense 
preoccupation  always  amuses  me,  especially  as  it  takes 
about  six  people — all  mentioned  on  the  programme — 
to  manage  a  theatre  ! 

When  we  get  a  theatre  run  by  its  owner,  who  plays 
in  it  himself,  or  at  least  looks  after  the  people  who  do, 
it  will  not  pay  at  once.  That  cannot  be  predicted  of 
any  enterprise  in  these  days  of  tight  money  and  Labour 
domination.  But  it  will  surely  pay  in  time,  if  it  pro¬ 
duces  decent  stuff.  The  reign  of  twaddle  has  been 
long  enough.  For  my  part  I  would  sooner  see 
deodorised  French  farce  than  most  of  the  concoctions 
devised  to  show  off  a  few  favourite  comedians  of  the 
music-halls,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  a  few  much- 
photographed  females. 

There  is  at  present  a  slight  infusion  of  plays  of 
serious  interest  to  be  seen,  and  the  short  runs  of  those 
foolish  ones  put  on  with  very  optimistic  ideas  of 
success  should  increase  the  number.  The  public  is 
really  not  so  easily  pleased  as  it  was,  or  seemed  to 
be,  during  the  war.  Also,  I  am  glad  to  notice,  critics 
are  not  so  easily  pleased  and  venture  occasionally  to 
speak  out. 

W.  H.  J. 

UNCONSCIOUS  MEMORY.” 

SIR, — The  following  remarkable  examples  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  “  Unconscious  Memory  ”  would, 
I  think,  interest  your  readers  : — 

1.  “  Looking  before  and  after  ” — Shakespeare 

(‘  Hamlet.’) 

“  We  look  before  and  after  ” — Shelley  (‘  To  a 
Skylark.’) 

2.  “  Here’s  a  heart  for  every  fate  ” — Byron  (‘  To 

Thomas  Moore.’) 

“  With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ” — Longfellow  (‘  A 
Psalm  of  Life.’) 

3.  “  Still  glides  the  stream” — Wordsworth  (Sonnet). 

“  Still  glides  the  stream  ” — Matthew  Arnold 

(‘  The  River.’) 

4.  ‘‘Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene  ” — 

Keats  (Sonnet). 

“  Beneath  that  opening  spot  of  blue  serene  ” — 
Shelley  (‘  Revolt  of  Islam.’) 

5.  “  Jess.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet 

music. 

Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive  ” 
Shakespeare  (‘  Merchant  of  Venice.’) 

“  Some  noises  help  sleep,  as  .  .  .  soft  singing. 
The  cause  is,  that  they  move  in  the  spirits  a 
gentle  attention  ” — Bacon  ‘  Nat.  Hist.’) 

The  last  of  these  examples  may  be  open  to  a  different 
interpretation.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  numer¬ 
ous  correspondents  can  furnish  us  with  further  note¬ 
worthy  instances  of  a  similar  character. 

SAMUEL  WADDINGTON. 
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REVIEWS 

A  WISE  YORKSHIREMAN. 

I  he  Master  Spinner:  A  Life  of  Sir  Swire  Smith, 
LL.D.,  M.P.  By  Keighley  Snowden.  Allen  and 
Unwin.  16s.  net. 

E  know  Mr.  Snowden  chiefly  as  a  writer  of 
romance,  and  in  the  life  of  his  fellow-townsman 
of  Keighley,  Swire  Smith,  he  has  written  romance 
again — the  romance  of  a  man  who  worked  hard,  met 
failure  and  success  alike  with  humour,  and  by  the  mov¬ 
ing  power  of  his  personality  made  his  native  place  a 
model  for  education  as  well  as  a  centre  of  getters  of 
brass.”  Swire  Smith  rose  from  small  beginnings  to 
great  influence  by  dint  of  his  courage  and  gaiety,  and 
his  eye  for  outside  knowledge.  Yorkshire  people  re¬ 
present  about  the  strongest  physical  type  in  England; 
they  work  like  fiends  (if  fiends  do  work);  they  enjoy 
themselves  with  equal  energy;  they  are  full  of  that  inde¬ 
pendent  stuff  which  is  called  character.  One  of  several 
amusing  stories  with  which  this  excellent  memoir  is  en¬ 
livened  gives  a  poor  man’s  account  of  a  brother  who 
had  £200  left  to  him  : — 

“  ‘  Joe,’  said  this  reviler.  ‘  Our  Joe’s  leadin’  t’ 
life  of  a  hangel ! — he’s  eytin’  an’  drinkin’  an’  damnin’ 
an’  swearin’  fro’  morn  till  neeght.’  ” 

That  was  not  Swire  Smith’s  way  of  being  angelic. 
The  paradoxes  of  his  career  are  that  he  was  a  teeto¬ 
taller  and  remained  a  bachelor.  It  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  so  attractive  a  man  failed  in  more  than 
one  attempt  to  secure  a  wife.  Once  at  least  he  was 
too  chivalrous  to  push  matters  to  a  definite  decision, 
being  at  the  time  dubious  of  his  business  standing.  Of 
another  woman,  who  kept  him  dangling  at  her  feet  for 
a  long  time,  he  was  certainly  well  quit;  and  the  long 
letter  he  wrote  to  her  printed  here  is  an  admirable  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  good  sense  and  feeling.  He  kept  an  amaz¬ 
ing  amount  of  personal  as  well  as  business  letters;  he 
even  kept  a  diary  for  a  long  range  of  years;  and  these 
aids  have  enabled  Mr.  Snowden  to  write  an  unusually 
full  biography.  His  subject  deserved  it,  though  we 
should  have  somewhat  reduced  some  of  the  letters  of 
travel.  Beginning  at  a  period  when  washing  and  edu¬ 
cation  alike  were  scorned,  Swire  Smith  might,  if  an 
ordinary  man,  have  lived  as  narrow  and  contracted  a 
life  as  that  of  the  famous  sisters  a  few  miles  away  at 
Haworth,  who  had  to  find  romance  on  the  barren  moors, 
or  in  the  unattractive  career  of  feminine  teaching. 
Keighley,  we  learn,  in  early  days  was  known  for  “  K- 
legs,”  twisted  by  sedentary  work  at  the  mills.  Com¬ 
petition  was  keen,  and  an  enterprising  man  had  to  look 
ahead  and  take  risks  in  his  spinning.  Swire  Smith,  at 
two  years  under  30,  had  an  overdraft  of  more  than 
£9,000.  He  faced  the  gentlemen  of  the  bank  with 
courage,  and  their  confidence  was  justified,  for  the 
Franco-German  war  brought  a  boom  for  the  mills. 

One  special  point  is  to  be  noticed.  Always,  even  at 
a  stress  of  his  fortunes,  Swire  Smith  was  wise  enough 
to  take  holidays,  and  from  these  holidays  he  learnt  a 
great  deal.  He  discovered  what  Germany  was  doing 
in  the  way  of  technical  education;  and  he  saw  clearly 
that  Protection  was  wrong,  and  free  trade  with  fair 
competition  the  way  to  a  bracing  success.  He  knew 
that  “  no  good  can  come  of  burking  competition, 
which  must  be  fairly  met  and  beaten.”  The  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  appointed  by  Mun- 
della  early  in  the  eighties  “  saved,”  says  Mr.  Snow¬ 
den,  “  the  manufacturing  supremacy  of  Britain  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Great  War.”  Swire  Smith,  though  tne 
least  known  and  youngest  of  its  members,  was  one  of 
the  most  effective.  He  found  time  to  take  notes  on 
everything;  he  did  not  get  his  travelling  expenses  out 
of  the  nation;  and  he  left  his  own  business  at  home  in 
a  crisis.  Yet  he  never  faltered.  His  energy  and  initia¬ 
tive  were  as  indefatigable  as  his  gaiety.  He  rejoiced 
over  a  fellow-commissioner  who  on  a  sudden  attack  of 
illness  was  fed  with  abundant  tooth-powder  supposed 
to  be  bicarbonate  of  soda  by  that  brilliant  chemist 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe  !  A  second  dose  followed,  as  the 
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patient  was  no  better,  and  proved  effectual.  Swire 
Smith  saw  four  of  his  colleagues  receive  honours  which 
he  himself  equally  deserved,  and  his  own  turn  did  not 
come  till  later.  But  he  never  showed  any  bitterness 
on  the  subject.  A  hard-working  man  all  his  life,  he 
seems  to  have  been  free  from  that  hardness  of  tem¬ 
perament  which  often  goes  with  success  in  business. 
He  had  a  larger  vision  of  his  own  town  and  his  own 
country  than  of  his  own  personal  success  and  capabili¬ 
ties.  He  had  that  strong  sense  of  humour  which  re¬ 
duces  a  man’s  view  of  his  own  importance.  Through¬ 
out  the  book  he  figures  as  a  collector  and  producer  of 
good  stories.  One  of  them  concerned  a  courting 
couple  in  which  the  lovelorn  swain  was,  as  a  Scotch  girl 
once  remarked,  “  senselessly  civil.”  He  at  last  ven¬ 
tured,  led  on  by  a  shining  moon,  to  put  an  arm  round 
her,  and  she  made  no  objection  : — 

“  So  in  a  while  he  said,  ‘  Mary?  ’  ‘  Yes,  John.' 

‘  Do  yo’  think  I’m  makkin’  progress?  ’  The  coy, 
drawling  reply,  being  mimicked  shamelessly,  brought 
down  the  house.  She  looked  up  into  his  eyes — just 
for  a  moment,  you  know — and  she  said,  ‘  Ay  :  yo’re 
holdin’  your  own.’  ” 

With  the  aid  of  such  stories  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
North  West  Riding  did  very  well.  Swire  Smith  seems 
to  have  created  a  sense  of  confidence  everywhere,  among 
politicians  as  well  as  men  of  business,  though  he  never 
said  soft  things  for  the  sake  of  getting  his  way.  He 
could  have  got  into  Parliament  earlier  than  he  did,  but 
he  preferred  to  put  others  forward.  Lord  Morley, 
though  he  wanted  his  wide  knowledge  and  judgment  at 
Westminster,  evidently  did  not  consider  the  House  the 
best  club  in  Europe,  and  ended  a  letter  with  this  dis¬ 
couraging  comment  : — 

“  That  life  in  the  House  of  Commons  makes  for 
the  comfort  or  happiness  of  the  individual  members, 
nobody  who  knows  it  will  for  a  moment  pretend.” 

Swire  Smith  was  always  busy,  and  went  singing 
through  life,  though  he  never  read  more  than  half  a 
dozen  novels  and  did  not  know  a  knave  from  a  king  at 
cards.  At  seventy  he  needed  no  nap  after  lunch,  felled 
tiees,  and  played  four  rounds  of  golf  in  one  day.  At 
seventy-three,  as  M.P.,  he  was  much  younger  than  his 
age,  and  we  find  him  characteristically  supplying  both 
to  the  War  Office  and  the  French  Army  the  best  cloth¬ 
ing  experts  he  knew.  All  his  time  he  worked  hard 
both  for  himself  and  others.  All  his  time  he  enjoyed; 
and  the  wonder  returns  to  us  why  he  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  a  woman  to  share  it.  For  this  careful  and 
candid  biography  shows  that  he  would  have  made  an 
ideal  husband. 

THE  RELATIVITY  OF  LORD  HALDANE. 

The  Reign  of  Relativity.  By  Viscount  Haldane. 
Murray.  21s.  net. 

NE  opened  this  book  with  a  certain  amount  of 
trepidation.  The  traditional  distraction  of  the  re¬ 
tired  or  unemployed  statesman  is  an  excursion  into 
letters,  but  the  transformation  of  the  professional 
speaker  into  the  amateur  writer  is  not  always  success¬ 
ful.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Morley  will  probably  be  re¬ 
membered  as  an  author  long  after  his  fame  as  a  politi¬ 
cian  has  grown  dim — but,  then  he  was  an  author  by 
nature,  and  a  politician  only  as  a  second  preference — 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  technical  language  of  the 
Proportional  Representation  Society.  And  one  thinks 
of  Gladstone’s  unhappy  excursions  into  religious  con¬ 
troversy  with  Huxley,  and  shudders. 

Lord  Haldane,  however,  escapes  both  the  distinction 


of  Lord  Morley  and  the  disaster  of  Gladstone.  A 
previous  publication  has  shown  him  a  competent 
student  of  philosophy,  and  his  range  has  obviously 
expanded  since  he  wrote  ‘  The  Pathway  of  Reality.’ 
But  we  confess  that  his  style  is  tedious  and  lifeless; 
taken  in  large  doses,  as  we  get  it  here,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  say  that  it  becomes  wearisome.  It  is  true 
that  one  does  not  read  philosophy  for  literary  style;  the 
thinker  seems  to  cherish  a  prescriptive  right  to  write 
badly.  But  apart  from  the  lifelessness,  a  further 
doubt  obtrudes  itself  quite  early  in  these  pages,  and 
grows  more  and  more  obstinately  to  conviction  after 
the  middle  of  the  book.  Lord  Haldane  is  an  adequate 
exponent  of  other  men’s  systems.  He  shows  himself  a 
capable  critic  of  their  inconsistencies  or  omissions.  But 
he  is  not  himself  an  original  thinker.  His  book  will 
rank  finally  as  a  commentary  on  the  present  position 
o**  philosophical  speculation,  and  as  such  it  will  possess 
permanent  value;  it  will  not  be  included  among  the 
books  that  have  advanced  thought. 

Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  so.  Lord 
Haldane  has  given  his  best  years  to  politics,  and  no 
man  can  serve  two  masters  with  impunity.  Even 
since  he  left  office  in  1915,  he  has  accepted  certain 
political  or  semi-political  engagements,  and  cheek 
by  jowl  with  this  large  volume  in  a  bookseller’s 
window  may  be  seen  a  slim;  pamphlet  of  his  on  Na¬ 
tionalisation — a  curious  mixture.  It  would  have  been 
better,  we  think,  had  he  practised  a  little  more  economy 
of  interest. 

It  was  said,  very  unfairly,  of  a  greater  predecessor  in 
his  office  that  Bacon  wrote  of  science  like  a  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor.  The  sneer  cannot  be  applied  to  Lord  Haldane, 
who  is  perhaps  at  his  best  in  the  purely  scientific  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  work;  and  by  an  extraordinary  paradox 
at  a  good  deal  less  than  his  best  in  his  political  and 
ethical  chapters.  It  is  not  so  much  that  we  miss  here 
the  exquisite  clarity  with  which  Mr.  Balfour  argues  the 
case  for  Authority  in  ‘  The  Foundations  of  Belief. 
What  Mr.  Balfour  calls  Authority  is  very  much  the 
same  thing  in  practice  that  Lord  Haldane  defines  by 
sovereignty;  but  whereas  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to 
what  the  one  means  by  Authority,  we  are  frankly  puz¬ 
zled  as  to  where  the  other  finally  places  Sovereignty. 

Admittedly  that  is  a  weak  point  in  many  political 
philosophies.  It  is  a  complex  question  to  which  very 
different  answers  have  been  given  in  good  faith;  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Hobbes,  Hegel,  and  Rousseau  and  many 
others  present  hopeless  contradictions.  But  these  were 
all  in  the  main  academic  thinkers;  one  expects  somehow 
more  precision  from  a  man  who  has  sat  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  To  our  astonishment,  Lord  Haldane’s 
God  is  more  comprehensible  than  Lord  Haldane  s  State. 
The  theological  chapter  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
clearly  argued  in  the  book;  not  for  nothing  does  he  come 
from  Scotland.  The  political  chapter  is  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  most  obscure. 

We  hope  that  Lord  Haldane  will  not  think  it  a  mere 
partisan  criticism  when  we  suggest  that  the  war  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  unsatisfactory  conclusion.  Before 
1914  his  Liberalism  was  pretty  much  of  the  orthodox 
official  brand,  plus  a  dash  of  German  orderliness.  It 
was  not  our  mixture,  but  it  looked  a  tolerably  practical 
blend  for  those  who  liked  that  kind  of  thing.  In  the 
last  seven  years,  however,  both  ingredients  have  fallen 
on  evil  days;  the  German  concept  of  the  State  has 
failed,  and  is  admitted  by  their  own  leaders  (such  as 
Professor  Delbriick)  to  have  failed.  The  plight  of 
official  Liberalism  is  even  worse.  It  is  neither  alive 
nor  dead;  it  is  like  that  strange  American  insect  which 
attracts  and  puzzles  entomologists  because  it  hibernates 
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for  seventeen  years  underground  before  it  resumes  its 
“  place  in  the  sun  ”  for  a  brief  season.  At  the 
moment  Liberalism  is  undergoing  a  long  period  of 
hibernation.  It  is  comprehensible  that  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  Lord  Haldane  should  be  a  little  confused. 

He  remarks  towards  the  close  of  his  work  that  the 
main  lesson  one  learns  from  life  is  toleration — a  sane 
and  helpful  comment,  for  toleration  is  a  commodity 
with  which  the  world  is  not  overstocked  at  the  moment. 
We  hope,  therefore,  he  will  not  be  needlessly  offended, 
if  we  suggest  that  there  is  altogether  too  much  rela¬ 
tivity  in  his  politics. 

The  more  strictly  philosophical  part  of  the  book  de¬ 
serves  higher  praise.  We  have  already  said  that  Lord 
Haldane  is  a  commentator  rather  than  original  thinker; 
but  he  is  a  commentator  of  rare  acumen  and  real  in¬ 
sight  into  the  problems  of  metaphysics.  We  could 
wish  at  a  pinch  that  his  treatment  of  Space-Time  had 
been  more  comprehensive;  and  his  discussion  of  the 
question  of  finity  of  the  universe  strikes  us  as  inade¬ 
quate.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Prof.  Einstein 
himself  is  rather  hesitating  on  that  point.  Perhaps  the 
whole  problem  must  remain  conjectural  for  the  present. 

In  the  discussion  of  idealist  philosophy  Lord  Haldane 
shows,  as  one  would  expect,  his  real  mastery,  and 
many  will  return  to  these  pages,  in  which  the  nobility 
of  the  thought  is  rather  cramped  by  the  pedestrian 
style,  with  increasing  pleasure.  As  a  statement,  they 
are  logical  although  diffuse.  It  is  sometimes  a  little 
difficult  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  But  the  wood 
is  there,  and  for  those  who  are  not  daunted  by  the 
toughness  of  the  exterior  bark,  the  sap  of  life  is  in  it. 

NEGROES,  YACHTS,  AND  FREUDIANS. 

Richard  Richard.  By  Hughes  Mearne.  Constable. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

IKE  much  modern  American  fiction,  this  novel 
has  an  agreeably  romantic  atmosphere  and  some 
striking  traits  of  characterisation,  but  it  is  not,  as  a 
whole,  effective.  Its  most  arresting  feature  is  the 
description  of  a  Virginian  planter’s  establishment, 
transferred  a  hundred  years  ago  to  New  York  State, 
and  distinguished  even  now  by  the  happiest  relations 
between  employers  and  employed.  The  owner  of  the 
estate  has  a  passion  for  beauty  amounting  to  a  disease, 
and  harasses  the  soul  of  her  prudent  old  negro  over¬ 
seer  by  neglecting  fruit  cultivation  for  flower  gardens, 
laid  out  on  a  grand  scale  and  glowingly  described. 
Financial  ruin  stares  her  consequently  in  the  face, 
but  she  is  rescued  by  a  disguised  millionaire,  in  love 
with  her  daughter.  This  gentleman  has  already 
achieved  a  yet  more  laudable  enterprise  on  behalf  of 
the  lady’s  half-baked  and  inebriate  son.  The  youth’s 
restoration  to  sobriety  and  some  measure  of  intelli¬ 
gence  is  effected  upon  Freudian  lines,  through  the 
development  of  a  repressed  enthusiasm  for  yacht¬ 
racing.  The  humorous  Irish  element  does  not  seem 
to  us  particularly  convincing. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET  SEASON.— In  the  ordinary  way 
ballet  is  the  partner  of  opera,  not  the  substitute  for  it.  If  we 
have  to  do  without  the  one,  however,  we  may  at  least  find  some 
compensation  in  the  other,  especially  if  it  be  as  well  done  as  it 
is  at  the  present  moment  at  the  Princes  Theatre.  This  will 
probably  be  known  as  the  Russo-Spanish  season,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  so  far  is  that  a  mixture  which  might  at  first  appear 
incongruous  is  far  from  being  anything  of  the  kind.  The  two 
exhibitions  of  the  same  art  stand  very  well  side  by  side  so  long 
as  they  do  not  actually  overlap.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  fairly 
assert  that  a  purely  Spanish  dancer,  Maria  Dalbaicin,  who  made 
her  d6but  in  ‘  The  Three-Cornered  Hat,’  is  so  completely  in 
the  picture  as  Karsavina  was  in  the  part  of  the  Miller’s  Wife. 
The  two  were  trained  in  different  schools,  and  although  the 
music  of  Manuel  de  Falla,  modern  as  it  may  be,  is  Spanish  to 
the  core,  it  is  interpreted  here,  as  it  was  at  Covent  Garden  and 
the  Alhambra,  by  Russian  dancers  who  embody  Spanish  types 
and  Spanish  agility,  but  compared  with  whom  Senorita  Dal¬ 
baicin  somehow  seems  to  be  representing  a  more  subdued  and 
self-conscious  tribe  of  the  same  people.  Her  dancing  never 
creates  enthusiasm  like  that  of  her  Russian  companion,  M. 
Woizikovsky,  in  the  part  of  the  Miller  ;  she  strikes  one  as  being 
the  more  truly  Spanish  of  the  two.  The  newcomer  was  more 
completely  in  her  element  in  the  ‘  Cuadro  Flamenco.’  It  is  a 
highly  amusing  representation  of  a  cabaret  stage,  such  as  may 


be  seen  anywhere  in  Barcelona  or  Seville,  the  dancers  being 
seated  in  a  semi-circle  and  rising  only  when  it  comes  to  his  or 
her  turn  to  dance.  One  of  them,  a  highly  authetic  Andalusian 
damsel,  omits  the  dancing  and  instead  goes  through  a  series  of 
acrobatic  vocal  feats  of  a  laryngeal  and  clavicular  order  more 
astounding  than  pleasant,  but  unquestionably  and  character¬ 
istically  Spanish.  The  dance  of  the  footless  toreador,  who  hops 
and  stamps  with  his  knees,  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  the 
men  all  dance  splendidly  and  Senorita  Dalbaicin  gathers  her 
tribute  of  honours  with  the  rest.  In  both  ballets  the  conductor, 
M.  Ansermet,  shows  fine  sympathy  with  the  music,  as  he  does 
with  all  the  scores,  including  those  of  the  interludes. 

PIANISTS  OF  A  WEEK. — One  after  another,  day  after  day, 
the  pianists  have  been  hard  at  it.  Never  before  was  such  a 
combined  attack  experienced,  even  at  the  height  of  a  London 
season.  Two  of  them  were  old  friends  who  have  not  been  here 
for  years,  both  matured  and  greater  artists  now — Mr.  Joseph 
Slivinski  and  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  to  each  of  whom  in  turn  it 
was  a  rare  pleasure  to  listen.  The  latter  has  been  conducting  the 
Detroit  Orchestra,  but  his  fingers  have  not  lost  their  cunning 
because  of  that.  His  Beethoven  is  beyond  reproach,  and  we 
thought  his  playing  of  the  twelve  Chopin  preludes  altogether 
superb.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  gives  his  second  recital  at  Wigmore 
Hall  next  Monday  evening,  his  third  on  Tuesday  week,  and  the 
programme  for  each  is  an  object-lesson.  Mr.  Harold  Samuel’s 
series  of  Bach  recitals  was  a  distinct  triumph  for  the  artist  and 
the  enterprise.  During  the  entire  week  the  attendance  grew 
with  the  interest  which  the  pianist  aroused  by  reverential  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Bach  “  as  it  is  written  ” — not  as  it  is  arranged. 
Here,  again,  was  an  object-lesson,  and  a  most  useful  one, 
which  has  redounded  to  Mr.  Samuel’s  credit  and  added  to  his 
reputation.  We  consider  him  the  best  English  Bach  player  of 
the  day.  A  powerful  technique  is  not  everything,  or  Mr. 
Montoriol-Tarr^s  might  perhaps  claim  a  place  among  the 
Olympians.  Moreover,  he  is  liable  to  make  slips,  as  he  did  in 
the  first  movement  of  the  ‘  Waldstein  ’  sonata,  and  to  over-use 
the  sustaining  pedal  in  Chopin.  But  he  does  know  how  to 
render  the  music  of  his  native  Spain,  and  he  is  essentially  the 
right  sort  of  player  for  Liszt  and  Tausig.  Mr.  Ponishnoff  has 
departed  after  many  recitals.  He  also  is  a  master  of  the  modern 
technique,  but  when  he  comes  again  he  may  with  advantage 
leave  behind  him  the  Busoni  arrangement  of  Bach’s  ‘  Chaconne.’ 

MR.  WERRENRATH’S  SONG  RECITAL.— The  first  of 
two  recitals  announced  by  Mr.  Reinald  Werrenrath  took  place  at 
Wigmore  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon.  It  was  better  to  sing 
here  in  close  touch  with  a  numerous  gathering  than  fight  up-hill 
through  a  long  programme  in  a  dusky  Queen’s  Hall  less  than 
half  full.  The  American  baritone  consequently  made  a  much 
deeper  effect  now  with  his  rich  tones  and  artistic  phrasing  than 
he  could  on  the  occasion  of  his  previous  visit.  His  repertory, 
which  is  a  large  one,  includes  several  old  English  songs,  and 
he  sings  them  with  simplicity  as  well  as  taste. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

THE  LONDON  MERCURY,  in  addition  to  its  monthly 
budget  of  verse,  leads  off  with  some  reminiscences  of  the  years 
1887-1891  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  recalling  Henley,  York  Powell, 
Wilde,  and  others  less  well  remembered.  Mr.  Blunden  continues 
his  work  on  Clare  by  publishing  letters  to  him  relating  to  Keats, 
Lamb,  and  others.  Charles  Reade  is  studied  and  appreciated  in 
a  very  well-written  paper  by  the  late  E.  W.  Hornung,  who, 
however,  does  not  mention  that  superb  Odyssey,  the  voyage 
home  of  the  ship  in  ‘  Hard  Cash.’  Mr.  Arthur  McDowall 
writes  on  ‘  Three  Philosophers  ’  without  bringing  any  added 
interest  to  his  theme,  and  Mr.  Shanks  reflects  on  ‘  The  Recent 
English  Novel.’  The  critical  reviews  are  not  up  to  their  usual 
level  of  interest,  the  best  being  Mr.  Hewlett  on  Queen  Victoria 
and  Mr.  Marett  on  Anthropology.  The  editorial  notes  refer  to  Prof. 
Pollard’s  criticism  on  the  Barbellion  Diaries,  and  are  really 
quite  cross.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  admit  nearly  all  of  the 
Professor’s  deductions,  and  remind  one  of  the  famous  brief — 
“  No  case.  ...”  But  why  bother  about  the  two  books?  They 
have  served  their  purpose  by  raising  a  little  money  for  the  dead 
man’s  family,  we  hope,  and  may  now  be  allowed  to  sink  into 
forgetfulness. 
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AND  ENLARGED. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PERSIA 

By  Brigadier-General  Sir  PERCY  SYKES,  K.C.I.E., 
C  B  C  M  G  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  With  7  Maps  and  193  Illustrations. 
Two  Vols.  8vo.  £3  10s.  net. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  much  has 
happened  in  Persia,  and  the  stirring  events  of  the  Great  War  are  now 
recorded .  The  history  is  thereby  brought  up  to  date,  but  the  entire 
text  of  the  original  book  has  also  been  thoroughly  revised  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  knowledge.  _ _ 

THE  WORKS  OF 
WILLIAM  ERNEST  HENLEY 

New  Edition.  Vol.  I  :  POEMS.  Vol.  II  :  ESSAYS. 
Vol  HI  PLAYS.  Vol.  IV  :  VIEWS  AND 
REVIEWS.  Vol.  V:  LYRA  HEROICA.  Crown 
8vo.  12s.  net  each. 
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Uniform  Edition.  22  Vols.  7s.  6d.  net  per  Vol. 
Pocket  Edition.  23  Vols.  Limp  leather,  7s.  6d.  net; 
blue  cloth,  6s.  net  per  Vol. 

The  Service  Kipling.  26  Vols.  Blue  cloth.  3s.  net 
each. 


GLIMPSES  OF  BENGAL  : 

Selected  from  the  Letters  of  Sir  Rabindranath 
Tagore  (1885  to  1895)  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

••  The  great  events  of  this  book  are  the  sunrises  and  the  sunsets, 
golden  days  and  moonlit  nights  that  mark  a  dreamlike  passage,  along 
ouiet  rivers  .  .  For  the  reader  of  leisure  they  will  furnish  an 

afternoon  of  charming  idling,  and  he  who  has  no  leisure  would .do 
well  to  leave  his  task  awhile  and  learn  from  the  Indian  poet  how 
little  cause  there  is  for  haste  or  worry.  —The  Daily  Telegraph. 
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THE  FRUITS  OF  VICTORY : 

A  Sequel  to  “The  Great  Illusion.” 

NORMAN  ANGELL,  Author  of  “  The  Great 
Illusion,”  &c.,  &c.  Large  Cr.  8vo.  Price  8s.  6d. 

“  To-day,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  Mr.  Angell  is  a 
prophet  whose  prophecies  have  come  true.”  Daily  News. 
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discontents. 
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Provision 
for  the  CHILDREN 


PARENTS  and  Guar- 
*  dians  anxious  as  to 
the  future  welfare  of 
Children  under  their 
care,  should  consider 
the  advantages  of  the 
Children’s  Policies 
issued  by  the  Scottish 
Widows  Fund. 


Write  for  special  pamphlets  “How  to  Pro¬ 
vide  for  the  Children’s  Future”and  “Edu¬ 
cational  Endowments  for  Children.” 

Head  Office  :  9,  St.  Andrew  Sq.,  Edinburgh 
(G.  ].  Lidstone,  Manager  and  Actuary). 
London  Offices  :  28,  Cornhill,  E.C. 3 ,  and  17, 
Waterloo  Place,  S.  IV .1. 


ScollishWidowsFund 


DEATH  DUTIES. 


Insure  your  life  for  the 
probable  amount  of 
your  death  duties  and 
so  leave  your  estate 
intact  for  your  heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD., 

142  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  1. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

OUTLINES  of  SPEECHES  for  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL, 
and  OTHER  OCCASIONS  by  Charles  Seymour,  ios.  6d. 
net  (postage  7d.).  From  Simpkin  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  4, 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 4,  and  Booksellers.  For  syllabus  of 
Private  Lessons  in  Speaking  Without  Manuscript,  address  Mr. 
Chas.  Seymour,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  446  (West)  Strand,  London. 

FOUR  PUBLIC  LECTURES  by 

Mrs.  ANNIE  BESANT  on 

“  BRITAIN’S  PLACE  IN  THE  GREAT  PLAN 
In  LARGE  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

(Sole  Lessees,  Messrs.  Chappell  &  Co.) 

SUNDAYS,  at  7  p.m., 

JUNE  26th,  JULY  3rd,  10th,  17th. 

Reserved  :  Stalls,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  ;  Grand  Circle,  5s. 
Unreserved  :  2s.  6d.  ;  Gallery,  2s.  and  Is.  3d.  ;  Area,  Is.  6d.  ; 
Orchestra,  Is.  A  few  free  seats. 

Tickets  from  Theosophical  Society,  23,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.l, 
and  153,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.3.  Or  from  the  Queen’s  Hall 
Box  Office. 


_ _ TRAVEL. 

SMALL  PRIVATE  CONDUCTED  PARTIES  now  completing 
for  BERNESE  OBERLAND,  CHAMONIX,  FINHAUT, 
TERRITET,  ZERMATT,  ITALIAN  LAKES  and  MILAN 
in  July  and  August.  Each  party  limited  to  10  or  12  members. 
Early  booking  essential.  Full  details  from  TRAVEL,  North  Syde, 
West  Coker,  Yeovil. 


_ _ ART  EXHIBITIONS. _ 

7  AND  5  ”  SOCIETY.  Painting  and  Sculpture.  Daily, 
10  till  5;  Sats.,  10  till  1;  June  1 — 30.  Gieve*  Gallery, 
21  Old  Bond  Street,  W.l. 

Admission  free. 
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BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Punch  Library  of 
Humour,  25  vols.,  £3  3s.  ;  Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17 
vols.,  unexpugated,  ^,'30;  Well’s  Outline  of  History,  2  vols.,  £2 
2s.  ;  Women  of  All  Nations,  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  ;  Belloc’s  Book  ol 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  1913,  10s.  6d. ;  Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3  vols.,  25s.  ;  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  Select  Works,  8  vols.,  £2  2s.  Od. ;  Debrett’s  Peerage  1915, 
as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  ‘London,’ 
10  vols.,  ^12  12s.  Od.  ;  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition, 
39  vols.,  £2b.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  (Traill’s 
Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6  vols.,  handsome  set,  half 
morocco,  £6  6s.  ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus. 
by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren6  Bull,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand. 
If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me. 
Send  a  list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Books 
Wanted  :  Gorer  &  Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain,  2  vols.,  1911 ; 
Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904  ;  ^J16  each  offered. 
Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IF  downhearted,  don’t  say  NO,  but  read  the  “  Cheer  Up 
Budget  of  Friendly  Chat.”  Address  Editor,  26,  College  Road, 
Isleworth,  London,  W.  (Stamp.) 

STAMMERING  CURED  :  Nature’s  own  method  coupled  with 
free  mountain  life  in  Shropshire  Highlands.  Clergyman’s 
family.  Address,  “  Chatsworth,”  Church  Stretton,  Salop. 
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HAND-COPYING.  Documents  and  MSS.  quickly  and  carefully  copied  in 
the  above  or  in  black-letter.  Paper  or  parchment.  Permanent  ink.  Box  55, 
c/o  Saturday  Review,  9,  King  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 

'  "  "  ~  musicT 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

RAILOWSKY. 

SECOND  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d-,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 

/EOLIAN  HALL. 

Alison  dalrymple. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
VIOLONCELLO  RECITAL, 

Assisted  by  HILDA  DEDERICH  (Pianoforte). 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. _ 

WIGMORE  HALL.  ~ 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Harriet  cohen. 

ONLY  RECITAL  THIS  SEASON. 

NO  FREE  LIST. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Sole  Lessees  :  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  ENGLAND  OF  THE  GREAT 
RUSSIAN  VIOLINIST. 

TOSCHA  SEIDAL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  PERCY  B.  KAHN. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 

By  arrangement  with  Wolfsohn  Bureau,  New  York. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

George  roth. 

VIOLONCELLO  RECITAL. 

Assisted  by  DOROTHY  ROBSON. 

At  the  Piano  -  ELLA  IVEMY,  CHARLTON  KEITH. 
Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 

/EOLIAN  HALL. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Rosa  sieveking. 

VIOLIN  RECITAL. 

Assisted  by  JESSIE  BOWATER  (Violin). 
FRANCIS  GRIGGS  (Pianoforte). 
Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

(Sole  Lessees — Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

LAST  RECITAL  THIS  SEASON. 

MOISEIWITSCH. 

CHOPIN  RECITAL, 

SATURDAY  NEXT,  JUNE  18,  at  3. 
Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  6d.,  2s.  4d. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 
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SPORT 

THE  latest  Test  match  team  is  more  promising,  on 
the  whole,  than  its  predecessor.  We  do  not  approve 
of  the  retention  of  Mr.  Douglas  as  captain,  for 
reasons  we  have  already  expressed;  and  the  continued 
absence  of  Hobbs  is  a  great  handicap,  as  he  is  the  only 
batsman  in  the  same  class  as  Mr.  Macartney.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Evans,  who  did  very  well  in  the  M.C.C.  match  against 
the  Australians  at  Lord’s,  is  a  welcome  addition;  but  we 
do  not  know  if  he  retains  his  bowling  powers.  Parkin 
deserved  to  reappear,  for  he  has  more  variety  than  the 
usual  fast  bowler.  Of  Durston  we  have  hopes,  but  he 
seems  to  us  rather  mechanical  in  his  attack.  Rhodes 
has  played  enough,  and  we  do  not  regret  his  absence. 
Mr.  Fry  has  a  good  press,  and  we  hope,  will  justify  it 
b)  a  good  innings.  Mr.  Nigel  Haig  has  done  well  this 
year,  both  as  batsman  and  bowler,  and  we  wish  that 
he  had  been  selected  for  the  team  instead  of  one  of  the 
reserves.  We  do  not  see  why  alterations  should  not  be 
made  on  the  morning  of  the  match  according  to  the 
state  of  the  wicket,  and  a  choice  of  more  players  than 
eleven  being  available,  as  in  the  Australian  team. 

People  have  been  saying  that  a  combined  team  made 
up  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  be  as  likely  to 
beat  the  Australians  as  a  selected  Test  match  side.  The 
Universities  at  least  provide  youth,  confidence,  and  ad¬ 
mirable  keenness.  It  seems  an  incredible  folly  to 
choose  a  date  for  the  Test  match  at  Leeds  which  co¬ 
incides  with  the  ’Varsity  match  at  Lord’s.  Who  set¬ 
tles  these  fixtures?  The  authorities  responsible  should 
exercise  more  foresight,  and  should  also  have  the 
moral  courage  to  insist  on  a  proper  consideration  of 
times  and  seasons  for  any  visiting  team.  The  public, 
after  all,  pay  for  cricket,  and  are  entitled  to  get  a  fair 
sight  of  it  for  their  money. 

Ascot  approaches,  an  Ascot  which  presents  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  reaching  the  course  over  congested  roads, 
though  it  may  be  solved  with  smaller  difficulty  than 
seems  probable — like  the  Epsom  congestion.  As  in¬ 
variably  happens,  the  names  of  all  the  best  horses  in 
training  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ascot  programmes,  many 
of  them  being  nominated  for  more  than  one  event, 
some  for  more  than  two,  and  a  few  for  more  than  three. 
Frequently  the  winners  of  the  Derby  and  Oaks  have 
gone  on  to  run,  and  the  first  three  in  the  Derby  have 
choice  of  engagements,  if  their  owners  care  to  send 
them.  There  is  no  horse  in  the  Cup  whose  name  will 
compare  favourably  with  the  best,  or  perhaps  with  the 
average,  of  previous  winners.  On  several  occasions 
the  Cup  has  been  won  twice  by  the  same  horse,  and 
Tangiers  may  not  improbably  supply  another  instance. 
The  two-year-old  racing  should  be  of  special  interest 
for  the  reason  that  an  unusual  number  of  the  runners 
will  be  making  their  first  appearances;  indeed,  many 
owners  have  always  made  it  a  practice  to  keep  their 
good  young  horses  for  Ascot,  particularly  for  the  New 
Stakes.  Of  late  years  the  majority  of  winners  were  out 
for  the  first  time. 

• 

If  the  class  of  the  three-year-old  colts  is  undeter¬ 
mined,  it  seems  evident  that  the  fillies  of  that  age  are 
a  very  poor  lot.  For  the  Oaks,  Lady  Sleipner  ran 
second  to  Love  in  Idleness,  belonging  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Watson,  who  thus  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  an 
ownei  has  won  two  classic  races,  his  Craig  an  Eran 
having  carried  off  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  and,  as 
many  spectators  were  of  opinion,  having  been  unfor¬ 
tunate  to  be  beaten  in  the  Derby.  But  Lady 
Sleipner  has  always  shown  herself  to  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate  mare,  “  moderate  ”  in  Turf 
phraseology  signifying  of  small  capacity.  She  lately 
proved  considerably  inferior  to  Volunteer,  whose 
inferiority  to  the  defeated  Derby  favourite  Leigh¬ 
ton  is  described  as  immeasurable.  Possibly  Lord 
Durham,  who  has  been  vainly  endeavouring  to 


win  a  classic  race  for  something  like  the  third  part 
of  a  century,  was  out  of  luck’s  way;  for  his  Barrulet  for 
some  undiscoverable  reason  did  not  show  her  form  in 
the  One  Thousand  Guineas,  was  not  entered  for  the 
Oaks,  and  has  no  engagement  at  Ascot. 

The  golf  at  the  Gleneagles  professional  tournament 
included  113  players.  The  qualifying  competition 
brought  Ockenden  and  A.  G.  Havers,  who  have  already 
distinguished  themselves  this  year,  to  the  front,  and 
they  are  likely,  as  we  have  said  before,  to  dispute  the 
supremacy  of  last  year’s  star  duet,  Duncan  and 
Mitchell.  E.  Ray,  the  present  champion  of  the  U.S., 
is  also  in  good  form.  Duncan  is  at  present  clearly 
below  himself;  even  a  champion  has  days  when,  like 
the  ordinary  player,  shots  do  not  come  off  for  him  and 
he  cannot  hit  the  ball  straight.  Hutchison  so  far  has 
been  the  best  of  the  American  players,  and  he  should  do 
well  in  the  open  championship,  as,  though  he  has  been 
for  several  years  in  the  United  States,  his  native  course 
is  St.  Andrews.  Altogether  the  American  contingent 
has  not  so  far  justified  that  pessimism  concerning 
British  standards  of  sport  which  is  the  easy  pose  of 
the  writer  on  games. 

The  English  Lawn  Tennis  season  is  approaching  its 
most  interesting  stage.  Beckenham  is  always  regarded 
as  a  testing  ground  for  Wimbledon  and  most  of  the 
championship  players  are  competing  there  this  week. 
Some  interesting  reversals  of  form  have  been  seen 
lately.  Apart  from  Mr.  Tilden’s  defeat  by  the 
Spaniard  in  Paris,  M.  Schimidzu  and  Mr.  E.  M.  B. 
Fisher  were  both  beaten  by  players  below  their  class. 
The  seventeen-year-old  prodigy  from  America,  Mr. 
Jones — the  American  golfer  of  the  same  name  is  also 
seventeen — went  down  in  the  first  round,  but  we  shall 
see  him  again  at  Wimbledon.  He  has  plenty  of  time. 
The  partnership  of  the  young  and  forceful  Mr.  Norton 
and  the  elderly  and  wily  Mr.  Barrett  should  prove 
effective  in  the  Gentlemen’s  Doubles. 

Concerning  his  defeat  by  M.  Alonso,  Mr.  Tilden  has 
said  that  the  Spaniard  is  the  quickest  on  his  feet  of 
any  player  he  has  seen.  Agility  is  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  in  lawn  tennis,  which  some  people  persist  in 
legarding  as  a  soft  game.  A  case  in  point  is  Mr.  J. 
C.  Parke,  who  has  represented  England  so  well  in  past 
Davis  Cup  matches.  He  is  a  player  with  a  decidedly 
weak  service,  and  he  owes  half  his  success  to  his  great 
speed  in  the  court.  It  is  necessary  to  be  a  sprinter  to 
compete  in  modern  play,  and  to  maintain  the  strict 
training  of  a  sprinter.  The  leisurely  base-line  game 
is  out  of  date,  and  English  players  must  realise  that  the 
elegant  style  is  no  longer  of  itself  sufficient  in  lawn 
tennis  any  more  than  in  cricket  and  other  games. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians’ 
race  for  large  sailing  yachts  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Ostend  had  to  be  postponed  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
entries.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  will  have  to  be 
cancelled.  When  the  last  trans-Atlantic  race  was  held 
for  the  ex-Kaiser’s  cup,  it  cost  about  one-third  of  the 
present  price  to  run  a  large  sailing  yacht.  In  America 
prices  are  even  higher  than  with  us,  and  there  are  only 
a  few  men  rich  enough  to  keep  the  great  schooners 
which  alone  can  make  a  trans-Atlantic  race.  Two,  we 
believe,  were  willing  to  start,  but  that  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  sufficient,  although  one  of  the  finest  trans-Atlantic 
races  was  between  two  schooners,  between  Cambria 
and  Dauntless  in  1890.  Again  in  1887  there  were  two 
yachts,  The  Coronet  and  Dauntless.  The  former  race 
was  from  Ireland  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  the  latter  from 
Bay  Ridge  to  Queenstown.  In  the  1887  race  the  time 
was,  roughly,  fifteen  days;  in  1890  twenty-three  days; 
but  in  the  race  for  the  ex-Kaiser’s  cup  in  1905,  the 
three-masted  schooner  Atlantic  II.  averaged  10^  knots 
all  the  way,  covering  the  distance  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
the  Lizard  in  12  days  4  hours. 
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BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
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SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL .  £300,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  .  £34,500 


The  Company  transacts  the  following  classes  of  business : 

LIFE,  FIRE,  ACCIDENT,  BURGLARY,  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY,  MBTOR  CAR,  THIRD  PARTY,  AND 
PLATE  GLASS. 

Write  for  particulars  of  the  NEW  MONTHLY  PREMIUM  POLICY 
WITHOUT  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION. 
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GROSSES  AND  WINKWORTH’S 
CONSOLIDATED  MILLS,  LTD. 

THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

A  SOUND  POSITION. 

GOOD  OMENS  FOR  THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE. 

Sir  Edward  Mackay  Edgar,  Bart.,  presiding  at  the  First 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  company,  held  in  Manchester  on 
the  3rd  instant,  said  : — It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  find  myself 
in  Lancashire  again  and  addressing  the  shareholders  of  the  very 
important  amalgamation  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the 
chairman.  During  the  past  year  1  have  naturally  kept  in  the 
closest  touch  with  its  affairs,  I  have  frequently  visited  and  ex¬ 
amined  its  mills  and  other  properties,  and  1  have  had  repeated 
conferences  with  my  fellow-directors.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say 
that  1  am  prouder  than  ever  to  be  associated  not  only  with  the 
cotton  industry — an  industry  which  commands  both  my  admira¬ 
tion  and  my  implicit  business  confidence — but  also  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  that  well  organised  and  efficiently  administered  part 
of  it  which  is  known  as  Grosses  and  Winkworth's  Consolidated 
Mills,  Limited? 

Share  Premiums  Intact. 

This  is  our  first  annual  meeting.  You  have  the  report  and 
balance-sheet  before  you,  and  I  should  just  like  before  passing 
on  to  a  more  general  review  of  the  cotton  industry  to  draw 
your  attention  to  one  or  two  significant  items.  First,  1  would 
ask  you  to  note  that,  after  writing  down  all  stocks  to  the  market 
price  or  below,  the  whole  of  the  premiums  on  the  issue  of  the 
shares  is  intact.  This  also  is  after  making  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  in  the  purchase  price  of  the  mills  there  is  included  that 
of  the  Nile  Spinning  Company  (a  transaction  to  which  I  shall 
refer  later  on,  and  which  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  cordial  con¬ 
gratulation  to  all  concerned),  and  also  a  large  amount  of  taxa¬ 
tion  due  by  the  old  companies.  Secondly,  1  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  sums  representing  debtors  and  creditors  include 
inter-companies’  transactions,  such  as  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
stock  between  one  subsidiary  company  and  another.  Thirdly,  1 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  considering  the  size  of  the 
company  and  the  amount  of  stock  carried  at  a  very  low  price, 
the  loans  from  our  bankers  and  others  are  remarkably  small. 

A  Period  of  Unprecedented  Difficulty. 

Now,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  past  twelve  months  have 
been  a  period  of  unprecedented  difficulty  throughout  the  indus¬ 
trial  world.  The  cotton  trade  has  had  its  full  share  of  tribula¬ 
tion.  In  the  past  fifteen  months  the  rupee  has  fallen  from 
2s.  iod.  to  about  is.  4d.  Silver  has  slumped  from  9od.  to  a 
little  over  3od.,  and  the  effects  upon  the  purchasing  power  of 
India  and  China,  two  of  Lancashire’s  best  customers,  have 
inevitably  been  severe.  Yarn  and  cloth  prices,  again,  have 
declined  from  50  to  70  per  cent.,  with  the  result  that  merchants 
and  retailers  have  found  themselves  loaded  with  heavy  stocks  of 
dear  goods,  far  above  their  replacement  value.  This,  of  course, 
has  militated  against  liquidation  and  hindered  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  money  and  credit.  Spinners,  moreover,  hhve  had  great 
difficulty  in  inducing  their  customers  to  accept  deliveries,  and 
in  some  cases  foreign  buyers  have  shown  a  tendency  to  disre¬ 
gard  contracts.  But  to  all  this  there  is  a  more  reassuring  side. 
It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago  that  in  the  long 
run  the  market  for  any  commodity  must  be  governed  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  shortage  of  cotton  goods  caused  bv 
the  war  has  not  lessened.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  Not  only  are  the  gaps  in  the  general  con¬ 
sumption  as  obvious  to-day  as  they  were  a  year  ago,  but  the 
world  at  this  moment  is  even  more  denuded  of  cotton  goods 
than  it  was  then. 

Prospects  of  a  Stimulated  Demand. 

The  effects  of  a  seven  years’  restriction  of  supplies  are  every¬ 
where  visible,  and  sooner  or  later — sooner  I  believe,  rather  than 
later — they  will  produce  their  counter-effects  of  a  stimulated 
demand.  The  world  must  be  clothed,  and  so  long  as  that  is  so, 
we  can  afford  to  wait  until  the  universal  demand,  at  present 
frustrated  by  a  variety  of  adverse  but  temporary  conditions, 
becomes  again  effective.  I  feel,  therefore,  no  misgivings  as  to 
the  future  of  the  cotton  industry  in  this  country,  and  still  fewer 
as  to  the  future  of  Crosses  and  Winkworth.  They  are  both  in  a 
perfectly  sound  position.  We  have  been  passing  through  a  bad 
a  very  bad — time,  but  we  have  successfully  come  through  the 
worst  of  it.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  and  encouraging  fact  that 
after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past  year  or  two  there  should  be 
practically  no  mills  on  the  market  at  knock-out  prices?  But 
that  is  not  the  only  good  omen  for  the  immediate  future  before 
us.  In  the  old  days  any  marked  improvement  in  the  cotton 
trade  used  to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  erection  of  new 
mills,  all  of  which  fought  so  fiercely  for  their  share  of  what¬ 
ever  trade  was  to  be  had  that  they  ended  by  making  the 
business  unprofitable  for  all  concerned.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
is  likely  to  happen  when  the  next  revival  takes  place.  There 
can  be  no  deluge  of  new  mills,  because  the  manufacturers  of 
mill  machinery  will  have  all  the  business  they  can  handle  in 
making  repairs  and  renewals  in  existing  mills.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  our  mills  when  purchased  were  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition,  both  as  regards  buildings  and  machinery,  we  are  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  not  requiring  to  make  any  considerable 
calls  on  the  machinery  manufacturers  at  the  existing  high  prices. 

Competition  with  Lancashire. 

Another  point  which  is,  I  think,  worth  dwelling  upon,  is  that 
working  hours  have  been  very  considerably  reduced  throughout 
the  world,  and  that  India  and  Japan.  so  far  as  the  cotton 
industry  is  concerned,  are  now  moving  in  the  same  dnection  as 
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Lancashire,  without  having  gone  quite  so  far.  The  competition 
with  these  two  countries  will  be  increasingly  one  of  efficiency 
the  kind  of  competition  which  Lancashire  has  never  feared— and 
the  odds  will  no  longer  be  so  heavily  weighted  against  us  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past  by  the  play  of  dissimilar  industrial 
conditions.  Germany,  moreover,  which  used  before  the  war  to 
be  a  large  exporter,  now  has  'to  import  cotton  goods  for  her  own 
consumption,  and  cannot  for  some  time  to  come  resume  her 
pre-war  activities  in  foreign  markets. 

At  home  there  have  been  some  developments  of  a  quite  satis¬ 
factory  character.  The  E.P.D.  has  gone.  It  has  gone,  leaving 
behind  it,  no  doubt,  a  trail  of  crippled  concerns  ;  but  it  has 
gone.  We  have  broken  its  strangle-hold  ;  and  that  is  so  much 
to  the  good.  Again,  the  Treasury  is  really  showing  a  desire  to 
economise.  A  compulsion  has  been  put  upon  it,  which  is  the 
only  sort  of  compulsion  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  ever 
effective — the  compulsion  that  lies  in  the  fact  of  empty  pockets 
and  non-existent  revenue.  Not  being  able  to  get  the  money, 
the  Treasury  has  at  last  made  up  its  mind  to  refrain  from 
spending  it. 

Stability  of  British  Industry. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  wonderful  how  British  industry  has 
stood  the  upheavals  and  dislocations  of  the  past  year  or  two. 
The  great  firms  in  our  great  industries  have  emerged,  or  are 
emerging,  from  a  terrible  ordeal,  scarred  and  battered,  but  still 
standing.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  forward  movement— 
the  tightness  of  money — is  being  gradually  removed.  The  coal 
strike,  by  depressing  industry  and  lowering  its.  financial  demands, 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  something  towards  making  money 
cheaper.  When  the  Bank  Rate  is  again  reduced,  as  it  soon  must 
be  in  my  judgment,  that  restriction  of  credit  from  which  all 
business  has  suffered  in  the  past  eighteen  months  ought  to  be 
sensibly  eased.  Personally,  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that 
the  terrible  lesson  of  the  coal  strike  will  not  be  wholly  lost,  and 
that  industry  before  very  long  may  be  able  to  settle  down  to 
steady  production  without  this  eternal  bogy  of  industrial  disputes 
lurking  round  every  corner  and  paralysing  all  initiative.  Have 
not  we  all  learned  in  the  past  ten  weeks  that  you  cannot  take 
more  out  of  an  industry  than  it  contains,  and  that  wages  must 
inevitably  be  governed  by  the  price  at  which  it  is  possible  to 
sell  the  finished  products?  The  period  of  hopelessly  inflated 
prices  is  coming  to  an  end.  Looking  back  to-day,  it  is  obvious 
to  us  all  that  conditions  of  a  year  or  eighteen  months  ago  were 
unreal  and  unhealthy  to  a  degree.  The  process  of  coming 
down  to  earth  has  been  unpleasant,  but  it  has  been  salutary. 

Prepared  for  Better  Times. 

The  country  is  now  on  very  much  firmer  ground,  and  we  have 
all  to  a  great  extent  set  our  houses  in  order,  so  that  when 
better  times  come,  as  come  they  must,  we  shall  be  able  to  reap 
the  benefit.  That  is  certainly  what  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  Crosses  and  Winkworth.  As  you  know,  we  are  specialists  in 
certain  classes  of  high-grade  yarn,  the  raw  material  for  which 
is  limited.  We  buy  at  a  competitive  price  in  the  world  s 

market,  and  that  price  is  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  During  the  past  twelve  months  there  has  been  a 
huge  drop  in  the  value  of  Egyptian  cotton  from  99d-  >n 
February,  1920,  to  2od.  to-day.  That,  of  course,  has  gieatly 
helped  us  in  solving  the  cardinal  problem  of  cheapening  produc¬ 
tion  Then,  again,  it  has  been  made  clear  that  a  very  great 
saving  in  overhead  charges  has  been  effected  by  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  our  various  constituent  companies,  and  that  our  larger 
corporation  benefits  appreciably  by  its  ability  to  nego  .ate  on 
better  terms  in  purchasing  its  raw  material  and  in  selling  its 
manufactured  product.  During  the  past  two  months  we  in¬ 
stalled  oil  plants  at  very  small  cost  for  driving  the  m^h.nery 
at  once  of  the  large  mills.  This  has  enabled  us  to' keep *  thl*  "Jill 
going  that  otherwise  would  have  been  compelled  to  close  down 
I  will  not  say  more  of  this  experiment  until  we  have  teste 
by  longer  ex^rience,  but  I  believe  it  promises  greater  security 
and  some  not  inconsiderable  economies. 

Tiie  Wages  Question. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  and  a  very  important  item  in  the 
cost  of  production— namely,  the  wages  of  labour  I  am  cle 
in  my  own  mind  that,  with  conditions  as  they  are,  wages- 
cannot  be  maintained  at  their  present  high  level  and  I  hope, 
that  labour  itself  will  recognise  that  just  as  it  Par’'Clpa.  f ’  { 
rightly,  in  the  benefits  of  good  times,  so  it  must  bear  its  share 
of  the  bad  So  far  as  the  cotton  industry  is  concerned,  wages 
to-day  are  three  times  as  high  as  in  1914.  Negotiations  on 
this  subject,  as  you  are  aware,  have  already  been  opened.  The 
Lancashire  cotton  operatives  are  a  hard-headed  matter^i  '  ^  > 

of  men,  well  led,  and  capable  beyond  the  ordinary  of  recog 

concrete  essentials.  The  cotton  trade  moreover  has  its  own 
way  of  settling  differences  of  opinion  «J“‘0Ut5!j“teJjetW0 
and  with  little  or  no  aftermath  of  bitterness.  1  hese  are  two 
factorT  that  make  one  hopeful  that  a  satisfactory  agreement  will 
be  reached  in  the  light  of  those  economic  realities  which  ulti- 
™,?l“  whete  we  ?ik.  ..  O,  no,,  are  paramount  and  decarve. 

Purchase  of  the  Nile  Spinning  Company’s  Capital. 

awAare!  we^Sve^bougif th^en^ire^hare^capUal11  of"  AcjSSe 

Spinning  Company,  jh^e  the4  purehMe."8  I  rtiink 

raise  any  further  c  P  ‘  1  extremely  satisfactory  achieve- 

In  the  pas,  this  purchase  is  to 

tion  foi  its  products.  m;jis  pe,-  spindle  very  con- 
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siderably.  During  the  current  year  there  has  been  another 
development  of  equal  or  even  greater  moment  to  the  fortunes  o 
your  company— 1  mean  the  addition  to  its  board  of  directors  ol 
Mr  J  Barber  Lomax  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Williams.  As  everybody 
in  Lancashire  is  well  aware,  both  these  gentlemen  are  intim¬ 
ately  connected  with  the  cotton  trade  and  have  had  unrivalled: 
experience  in  the  practical  management  of  cotton  mills  ;  and  1 
need  not  say  that  your  board  has  already  benefited  to  a  marked 
degree  by  their  counsels  and  by  that  quality  of  commercial 
statesmanship  which  both  possess,  and  which  is  so  peculiarly 
necessary  in  a  concern  like  ours.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
undertaking  in  or  out  of  Lancashire  is  better  served  by  a  more 
efficient  and  devoted  staff  in  its  offices  and  its  mills ;  and  if 
you  as  shareholders  knew  as  much  as  we  do  as  directors  ol 
the  splendid  services  rendered  during  a  very  troubled  year  by 
the  managing  directors,  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Harold  Kearton, 
and  by  the  general  manager,  Mr.  Frank  Wright,  you  would  be 
as  grateful  to  them  as  we  are.  With  such  a  personnel  and  such 
a  property  we  can  face  the  future  with  perfect  confidence.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  premium  subscribed 
on  the  shares  is  still  intact. 

The  Accounts. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  some  comment  on  other  items  in 
the  balance-sheet.  Dealing  first  with  the  liabilities  side— the 
item  “  Loans  ”  represents  loaned  capital  from  employees  and 
others.  We  consider  this  a  satisfactory  item  and  would  like  to 
see  it  increased,  especially  in  regard  to  the  loans  from  em¬ 
ployees,  as  we  wish  our  employees  to  be  as  largely  interested 
as  possible  in  the  business.  “  Creditors  and  bills  payable  an 
loans  from  bankers  ”  represent  ordinary  trade  debt  including 
inter-company  transactions.  “  Reserve  for  excess  profits  duty 
is  the  estimated  amount  of  excess  profits  duty  payable  in  respect 
of  the  old  companies  which  we  purchased,  and  which  was  a 
liability  forming  part  of  the  purchase  price. 

With  regard  to  the  items  in  profit  and  loss  account,  you  will 
note  that  all  the  profits  earned  between  September,  1919,  and 
the  end  of  March,  1920,  have  been  reserved  against  depreciation 
of  plant  and  liabilities  for  taxation.  Turning  now  to  the  assets 
side  of  the  balance-sheet,  the  amount  .£5,251,835  ys.  2d.  against 
“  Land,  buildings,  machinery,  &c.,”  represents  the  purchase 
price  of  the  properties,  including  additions  during  the  year  and 
the  cost  of  the  Nile  Spinning  Company.  From  this  there  has 
been  deducted  an  amount  of  about  £i55>°°°  depreciation. 

The  item  “Debtors,  less  discounts,”  is  an  ordinary  trading 
amount  for  debts  due  to  yarn  sold,  etc.  With  regard  to  the 
stocks,  you  will  note  from  the  auditors  certificate  that  these 
have  been  written  down  to  the  market  price  on  March  31  or 
below  it;  £5,000  War  Loan  has  since  been  sold  and  the  amount 
carried  forward  against  formation  expenses  is  just  under  ,£,52,000, 
which  we  think  is  a  reasonable  amount  for  preliminary  expenses 
for  an  amalgamation  of  this  magnitude. 

Explanation  of  the  Dividend  Payments. 

Before  putting  the  first  resolution  as  to  the  passing  of  the 
accounts,  PI  should  like  to  refer  to  the  final  dividend  on  the 
Preference  shares.  1  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  Press  that  we  are 
paving  no  final  dividend  on  the  Ordinary,  and  I  think  that  this 
statement  is  somewhat  misleading.  As  you  know,  the  prospectus 
stated  that  the  Preference  shares  were  entitled  to  prior  dividend 
up  to  10  per  cent.,  and  after  10  per  cent,  had  been  paid  on  the 
Ordinary  capital  any  extra  amount  distributed  was  to  be 
divided  between  the  Preference  and  Ordinary  shares  in  certain 
proportions.  Now,  in  point  of  fa,ct,  for  the  last  year  we  have 
paid  3  per  cent,  on  the  Preference  shares  and  10  per  cent  on 
the  Ordinary  shares,  and  are  now  asking  you  to  sanction  making 
up  the  Preference  dividend  to  the  full  10  per  cent,  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  The  position,  therefore,  is  not  that  we  are  paying 
no  final  dividend  on  the  Ordinary,  but  that  we  are  not  declar¬ 
ing  any  extra  dividend  over  and  above  10  per  cent,  on  either 
Ordinary  or  Preference  capital.  Before  putting  the  resolu¬ 
tion  I  shall  be  glad  to  reply  to  any  questions  the  shareholders 
may  wish  to  put  in  regard  to  the  figures  before  you. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted.  , 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  officials  and  staff 
of  the  company  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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THE  beginnings  of  dealings  in  the  Conversion  loan, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  brought  in  more 
sellers  than  buyers.  The  opening  price  of  62%  to 
63,  was  fixed  too  high  and  very  quickly  came  down  to 
62,  though  subsequently  recovering.  At  the  current 
level  the  stock  is  dear  in  comparison  with  War  Loan 
Fives,  the  quotation  of  which  forms  the  standard  of 
gilt-edged  investments.  Many  people  converted  their 
National  War  Bonds  only  in  the  hope  of  snatching  a 
premium  on  the  Conversion  stock,  but  these  have  been 
disappointed,  and  are  cutting  their  losses.  Otherwise 
the  chief  feature  of  the  gilt-edged  group  has  been  the 
weakness  of  India  new  7  per  cents,  on  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  issue  in  India  of  a  loan  for  an  unlimited 
amount  in  6%  five  and  ten  year  bonds  at  par,  free  of 
Indian  income-tax.  This  corresponds  to  the  6%  Na¬ 
tional  Defence  bonds  now  on  sale  in  France,  with  dis¬ 
agreeable  consequences  to  the  quotations  of  other 
French  loans.  Needy  borrowers  in  these  times  cannot 
be  choosers,  but  the  piling  up  of  unlimited  indebted¬ 
ness  must  be  followed  by  a  rude  awakening.  Some 
think  it  must  take  the  form  of  a  world-wide  reduction 
of  interest  rates — which  is  another  way  of  expressing 
default. 

A  good  business  has  been  passing  in  the  bonds  of 
the  Mexican  Utility  Companies,  on  the  scheme  for  the 
resumption  of  bond  interest  on  which  we  commented 
last  week.  Although  the  Mexico  Tramways  bond¬ 
holders  did  not  get  such  good  terms  as  the  others,  the 
bonds  have  been  in  demand  in  the  belief  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  heavy  claim  against  the  Government  will  be  set¬ 
tled,  when  it  should  be  possible  to  pay  off  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  arrears.  Following  the  example  of  the 
larger  Companies,  the  Monterey  Railway  Light  and 
Power  Company  contemplates  the  production  of  a 
scheme  for  reorganising  the  capital  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two.  Recent  earnings  are  regarded  as  en¬ 
couraging,  though  they  do  not  justify  the  bond-holders’ 
committee  in  recommending  a  distribution  at  present, 
but  when  the  capital  is  reorganised,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  an  immediate  small  distribution  to  the 
First  Mortgage  Debenture-holders,  with  the  prospect 
of  regular  payments  on  the  new  stock.  The  quotation 
of  about  22  for  the  existing  stock  appears  moderate  in 
view  of  the  possibilities. 

.  It  is  reassuring  to  note  the  reasoned  optimism  with 
which  the  chairman  spoke  of  the  future  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  this  country  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  Crosses  &  Winkworth.  The  shortage  of  cotton 
goods  caused  by  the  war,  he  said,  has  not  lessened. 
The  effects  of  a  seven  years’  restriction  of  supplies  are 
everywhere  visible,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  produce 
their  counter-effects  of  a  stimulated  demand.  The 
world  must  be  clothed,  and  we  can  afford  to  wait  until 
the  universal  demand,  at  present  frustrated  by  a  variety 
of  adverse  but  temporary  conditions,  becomes  again 
effective.  As  regards  the  future  of  the  industry,  the 
speaker  had  no  misgivings.  We  have  been  passing 
through  a  bad  time,  he  remarked,  but  have  successfully 
survived  the  worst  of  it.  He  regards  it  as  a  remark¬ 
able  and  encouraging  fact  that,  after  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  past  year  or  two,  there  should  be  no  mills  on  the 
market  at  knockout  prices.  In  the  old  days  any  marked 
improvement  in  the  cotton  trade  used  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  the  erection  of  new  mills,  all  of  which 
fought  so  fiercely  for  their  share  of  whatever  trade  was 
to  be  had  that  they  ended  by  making  the  business  un¬ 
profitable  for  all  concerned.  Nothing  of  that  kind  is 
likely  to  happen  when  the  next  revival  takes  place. 
There  can  be  no  deluge  of  new  mills,  because  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  mill  machinery  will  have  all  the  business 
they  can  handle  in  making  repairs  and  renewals  in 
existing  mills. 

Although  makers  of  textile  machinery  are  supposed 
to  have  had  an  unusually  good  year,  Howard  &  Bul- 
lough  merely  managed  to  maintain  the  dividend  for 
the  year  ended  May  31,  at  the  10%  rate  paid  for  1919- 
20.  The  result  was  considered  disappointing  in  the 
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market,  and  the  shares  came  down  from  45s.  to  40s. 
At  this  level  the  yield  is  distinctly  moderate,  having 
regard  to  the  dubious  outlook  for  engineering  firms  gen¬ 
erally.  For  the  year  ended  May,  1920,  the  net  profit 
was  £128,218,  after  making  allowance  for  deprecia¬ 
tion,  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  income-tax,  etc.  After 
payment  of  the  10%  dividend,  £57,207,  of  which 
£53,989  was  brought  in  from  the  previous  year,  was 
carried  forward.  In  respect  of  the  past  year  the  carry 
forward  is  reduced  to  £50,956. 

The  Argentine  Railway  market  has  been  attempting 
to  obtain  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  at  last  taken  some  steps  against  the  extrem¬ 
ists  responsible  for  the  recent  labour  troubles,  which 
led  to  the  total  closing  for  a  time  of  the  principal  port 
of  the  Republic.  A  prominent  extremist  leader  has 
been  arrested  and  protection  is  being  given  to  non-union 
labourers,  of  whom  there  are  now  about  2,000  at  work 
in  the  port.  By  this  action,  it  appears,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  staved  off  a  general  strike,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  if 
the  authorities  continue  to  maintain  their  present  atti¬ 
tude,  the  general  labour  situation  will  rapidly  improve. 
Hitherto  the  Government  has  handled  the  labour 
troubles  very  weakly,  and  on  some  occasions  in  the  past 
has  appeared  to  encourage  agitations  directed  against 
foreign  concessionaries.  Last  year’s  visits  of  the 
Railway  chairmen  helped  to  clear  the  air,  though  only 
for  a  time.  With  a  not  very  hopeful  dividend  outlook 
the  rally  in  Argentine  Railways,  largely  due  to  the 
shortage  of  stock,  hardly  seems  worth  following  up. 

Dividend  declarations  by  Shell  Transport  and  Royal 
Dutch  have  not  infused  any  additional  life  into  the  Oil 
Share  Market,  although,  it  is  true,  this,  group  is  the 
least  apathetic  of  all.  The  Shell  dividend  of  25%,  free 
of  tax,  making  35%  for  the  year,  is  the  same  as  for 
several  years  past,  although  it  is  paid  on  a  larger 
amount  of  capital.  Royal  Dutch,  however,  has  re¬ 
duced  its  total  distribution  for  the  year  from  45  to  40 
per  cent.  Here,  also,  more  capital  now  ranks  for  divi¬ 
dend.  A  big  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Oil  Company  is  projected,  the  intention  being 
subject  to  confirmation  at  a  special  meeting  convened 
for  June  29,  to  create  500,000  new  £1  Preference 
shares,  entitled  to  a  preferential  dividend  of  8%,  to¬ 
gether  with  2,000,000  additional  ordinary  shares, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  those  at  present  issued. 

The  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company’s  incursion  into  the 
domain  of  Newfoundland  will  be  w’atched  with  great 
interest.  But  there  is  a  big  difference  between  the 
mere  existence  of  oil  in  Newfoundland  and  actual  pro¬ 
duction.  In  point  of  fact,'  developments  have  not  yet 
reached  even  the  drilling  stage.  The  actual  position  is 
that  some  ten  days  ago,  the  Company  despatched  three 
of  its  staff  geologists  to  institute  a  survey  and  make  a 
report  on  the  oil  possibilities  of  the  country.  On  the 
nature  of  this  report  future  operations  will  depend. 
The  Companv  has  secured  certain  rights  from  the 
Newfoundland  Government  for  a  period  of  years,  and 
is  evidently  sanguine  as  to  oil  prospects  in  that  region. 

A  revival  of  speculative  interest  in  Russo-Asiatics  has 
been  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  Mining  Market, 
where  the  £  1  shares  have  been  changing  hands  in  many 
thousands  in  the  region  of  11s.  At  this  juncture,  the 
shares  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  gamble.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  talk  about  Russo-Asiatics  when  the 
properties  are  once  again  in  the  possession  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  when  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  working  operations.  Having  got  back 
the  properties,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  solve  such 
little  problems  as  will  be  presented  by  labour  and 
finance.  Russo-Asiatics  may  be  a  great  proposition,  but 
it  is  just  a  proposition  and  nothing  more  at  present. 
Even  as  “  a  gamble  for  the  long  shot,”  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  shares  is  not  very  apparent. 

The  report  of  Brunner  Mond  &  Co.,  chemical  manu¬ 
facturers,  whose  issued  capital  of  over  £11,000,000  was 
increased  by  £2,500,000  in  y\%  preference  shares  early 
in  May  last,  shows  a  profit  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
last  ten  years’  average,  although  below  that  of  1919. 
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The  total  is  £938,500  against  £1,129,150.  But  as 
the  former  amount  is  arrived  at  after  writing  off  stocks 
to  the  extent  of  £264,725,  the  comparison  with  the 
previous  year  is  not  unsatisfactory.  The  net  result  is 
a  reduction  in  the  ordinary  share  dividend  from  11^  to 
8%,  and  after  £50,000  is  placed  to  suspense  account, 
there  remains  £141,300  to  carry  forward,  comparing 
with  £123,700  brought  in.  The  balance-sheet  shows 
investments  in  associated  and  other  companies  to  the 
total  of  over  £7,000,000.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  01- 
dinary  shares  at  the  present  price  yield  less  than  the 
new  7^%  preference  shares  at  par. 

Stability  seems  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  catering  business.  Companies  of  this 
kind  not  only  did  well  during  the  war,  but  have  gener¬ 
ally  done  even  better  since,  despite  acute  trade  depres¬ 
sion,  unemployment,  and  other  factors  commonly 
deemed  adverse.  J.  Lyons  &  Co.,  which,  by  the  way, 
has  just  acquired  the  Angel  at  Islington  with  a  view 
to  its  conversion  into  a  fully  licensed  “  Corner  House,” 
continue  to  break  their  previous  records  in  profit-mak¬ 
ing.  For  the  financial  year  ended  March  last,  the 
profit  was  £538,832,  contrasting  with  £396,684  for 
the  previous  period,  which  was  in  turn  £38,000  in 
advance  of  the  1918-19  surplus.  There  is  now  a  much 
larger  preference  share  capital  ranking  for  dividend, 
an  issue  of  £1,000,000  in  8%  preference  shares  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  in  June  last  year.  These  dividends  have 
however,  been  earned  with  a  large  margin  to  spare. 
The  Ordinary  and  “  A  ”  Ordinary  shares  get  42^%, 
as  in  the  previous  year,  and  £100,000  is  carried  to  re¬ 
serve,  against  £60,000  last  time,  bringing  this  account 
up  to  the  round  million.  These  dividends,  together 
with  the  various  allocations,  result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
balance  carried  forward  from  £35,000  to  £12,500. 

Plantation  rubber  producers  appear  to  have  been 
let  down  rather  badly  by  the  failure  of  their  representa¬ 
tive  organisation  to  utilize  the  International  Rubber 
Exhibition  to  push  forward  their  “  new  uses  ”  cam¬ 
paign.  Nearly  six  months  ago  it  was  stated  that  more 
than  2,000  applications  had  been  received  by  the  Rub¬ 
ber  Growers’  Association  in  connection  with  their  prize 
scheme  for  practical  suggestions  for  extending  the  use 
of  rubber.  An  exhibition  of  the  models  and  samples 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall  this  week  would  have  created 
an  immense  amount  of  interest,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  acted  as  a  further  stimulant  to  the  inventive  facul¬ 
ties  of  all  and  sundry.  Increased  consumption  of  rub¬ 
ber  is  even  more  desirable  at  this  juncture  than  de¬ 
creased  production. 

A  committee  of  the  Rubber  Growers’  Association  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  “  the  only  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  present  situation  is  a  combination  for  sell¬ 
ing  coupled  with  drastic  restriction  of  crops  by  the 
whole,  or  a  sufficient  proportion  to  exercise  a  control 
of  the  whole  of  the  plantation  interests  of  the  world.” 
The  council  of  the  same  body  endorses  this  somewhat 
belated  conclusion,  and  has  requested  the  committee 
to  consider  certain  further  suggestions  and  criticisms, 
and  report  to  a  future  meeting.  There  the  matter 
rests  for  the  time  being. 

Elder  Dempster,  controlled  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  issues  a  report  and  balance-sheet  that 
is  of  an  exceptional  nature  in  these  times.  The  profit 
of  £671,490  for  the  past  year  compares  with  £523,000 
in  1919.  The  dividend,  however,  is  unchanged  at  10% 
for  the  year,  the  level  maintained  since  1916.  By  the 
allocation  of  £100,000  to  general  reserve,  this  fund 
now  amounts  to  £1,250,000.  The  balance  carried 
forward  is  increased  by  some  £50,000  to  £212,350. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Company’s  shipping  and  in¬ 
vestments  were  valued,  less  depreciation,  at  over 
£10,100,000,  and  freehold  and  leasehold  property  at 
£705,290.  Beyond  the  statement  that  the  trade  de¬ 
pression,  accentuated  by  the  coal  dispute,  has  had  the 
effect  of  restricting  some  of  the  Company’s  activities, 
no  reference  to  this  year’s  prospects  is  made  in  the  an¬ 
nual  report. 


CENTRAL  MINING 
&  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

SIR  LIONEL  PHILLIPS  ON  RAND  MINING  PROSPECTS. 

The  Sixteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Central 
Mining  and  Investment  Corporation,  Limited,  was  held  on  the 
8th  inst.,  at  No.  1,  London-wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  Bt.,  presided,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  said  :  It  appears  to  me  that  reform  in  Labour  organisa¬ 
tion  presents  the  most  hopeful  field.  The  nineteenth  century  saw 
the  great  rise  of  the  trade  union  movement,  which  received  a 
very  considerable  stimulus  from  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
the  spread  of  piecework,  and  the  want  of  foresight  and  generosity 
on  the  part  of  employers.  Trade  unions  rendered  unquestionable 
service  to  the  working-classes  in  those  days,  but  the  movement 
has  now  assumed  mammoth  proportions,  and  is  becoming  a 
veritable  tyranny  to  those  who  serve  under  its  banner,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  do  not.  The  fact  is  that  trade  unionism,  like  most 
other  organisations,  has  grown  out  of  all  recognition,  and  now 
usurps  (by  various  methods)  functions  outside  its  proper  sphere. 
If  national  ruin  is  to  be  averted  the  reform  of  organisations  origi¬ 
nally  created  to  secure  justice  for  wage-earners  is  vitally  neces¬ 
sary. 

Last  year,  in  reviewing  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  I  felt 
impelled  to  indicate  the  probability  of  less  profitable  normal 
results.  I  am  glad  I  did  so,  though  the  operations  of  the  past 
year  have  been  satisfactory,  and  signally  so  in  the  circumstances. 
The  actual  difference  in  gross  earnings  was  less  than  would 
appear  from  the  accounts,  but  we  have  adopted,  in  accordance 
with  past  practice,  a  conservative  policy  in  valuing  assets,  and 
thereby,  made  an  inroad  on  profits  carried  to  profit  and  loss 
account.  As  a  result,  in  the  balance-sheet,  as  well  as  at  to-day’s 
prices,  there  is  a  very  substantial  margin  on  the  amount  at  which 
they  stand  in  the  books.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  can,  therefore,  I 
think,  look  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence.  After  again 
adding  £100,000  to  the  reserve  fund  (making  it  up  to  £750,000) 
and  providing  for  a  number  of  serious  extra  items  of  taxation, 
some  new  (absorbing  about  £150,000),  we  are  able  to  recommend 
you  to  sanction  a  final  dividend  of  6s.  for  the  year.  The  direc¬ 
tors  do  not  consider  it  prudent  to  recommend  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  for  the  past  year.  We  carry  forward  £100,396  9s.  5d. 
Turning  to  the  balance-sheet,  you  will  see  on  the  debit  side  that 
the  amount  owing  has  fallen  by  about  £180,000.  On  the  credit 
side,  in  loans  and  cash,  there  is  an  increase  of  £90,000.  The 
total  investments  are  shown  as  £45,000  less.  Our  holding  in 
Government  securities,  railway  stocks,  etc.,  figures  at  £1,210,000 
less  than  last  year,  but  is  made  up  for  by  greatly  increased 
investments  in  what  are  best  described  as  trading  undertakings. 
We  have  £690,000  more  in  the  gold  and  diamond  industries.  The 
chief  item  in  this  connection  is  an  increased  holding  in  diamonds, 
due  to  the  slackness  in  that  trade.  A  similar  falling  off  in  the 
demand  has  occurred  many  times  in  the  past.  It  has  been  in¬ 
variably  followed  by  an  active  revival,  and  we  are  confident, 
therefore,  that  with  the  return  of  profit-earning  times,  our  stocks 
will  speediiy  melt  away. 

In  gold  mines  our  holding  has  increased  principally  in  those 
of  the  Eastern  Rand.  Comparing  the  results  obtained  by  mines 
with  which  we  are  associated  with  those  obtained  during  1919,  an 
additional  740,000  tons  were  passed  through  the  mills,  the  value 
of  which,  based  on  the  standard  price  of  gold,  fell  by  1.79  shil¬ 
lings.  The  working  costs,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  by  2.14 
shillings.  Our  working  profit  for  the  year,  however,  rose  by 
1.68  shillings.  It  is  naturally  a  very  disquieting  point  for  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Rand  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Union,  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  capital  invested,  that  the  question  of  the 
ability  to  pay  dividends  should  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  a 
fluctuating  rate  of  exchange,  such  as  we  have  witnessed  since 
the  middle  of  1919.  Though  it  is  possible  that  the  disparity  in 
the  exchange  value  of  currencies  may  continue  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  probably  on  the  scale  to  which  we  have  now  become 
accustomed,  it  is,  of  course,  an  abnormal  feature  in  the  finances 
of  the  world,  and  some  day  is  bound  to  disappear.  While  the 
profits,  on  the  whole,  permitted  the  distribution  of  higher  divi¬ 
dends  than  in  the  previous  year,  actual  operations  were  so  far 
less  successful  in  that  lower  grade  was  treated  and  the  working 
costs  were  higher. 

Everyone,  not  only  upon  grounds  of  sentiment  but  as  sound 
economic  practice  as  well,  must  be  in  favour  of  mining  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  protection  of  life  and 
limb,  but  some  of  the  regulations  in  the  Transvaal,  which  have 
been  passed  more  for  political  reasons  than  to  achieve  the 
objects  just  referred  to,  seriously  interfere  with  good  work,  and 
are  the  direct  cause  of  wasting  a  respectable  portion  of  the  work¬ 
ing  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  Holding  in  view  the  enormous  disparity 
in  numbers  between  the  white  and  coloured  population  of  the 
country,  it  is  easy  for  everyone  to  recognise  the  anxiety  of  the 
authorities  to  stimulate  the  employment  of  white  persons  and  to 
attract  as  many  as  possible  to  the  country,  with  the  object  of 
lessening  that  disparity.  But  while  we  may  applaud  the  object, 
we  are  also  obliged  to  consider  how  how  far  its  attainment  can 
best  be  promoted,  and  I  say,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that 
the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry,  so  far  from  ultimately  increasing  the  number  of  white 
persons  directly  or  indirectly  sustained  by  it,  has  had  the  reverse 
effect.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  regulations  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  passed  in  the  Transvaal,  and  which  are  continually 
being  piled  up  (to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
mine  managers  to  keep  track  of  them)  are  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union,  and  are  entirely  at  variance  with 
common  practice  in  the  Cape  and  Natal  Provinces.  They  are, 
moreover,  extremely  unjust  to  the  natives,  because  they  stand 
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in  the  path  of  their  performing  work  of  a  semi-skilled  character, 
for  which  a  number  of  them  have  been  entirely  fitted  by  their 
training  in  the  mines.  The  argument  used,  of  course,  is  that  by 
insisting  upon  the  employment  of  a  superfluous  number  of  white 
men  in  the  mines  a  greater  amount  of  money  is  distributed  in 
wages,  to  the  benefit  of  the  trading  community  as  a  whole. 
There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture,  which  is  entirely 
ignored.  Several  mines  have  already  had  to  cease  working  be¬ 
cause  the  operating  costs  are  higher  than  the  yield  of  gold,  and 
millions  of  tons  of  ore  have  had  to  be  left  in  the  mines,  and  will 
probably  now  never  be  worked,  because  they  could  not  be  ex¬ 
tracted  at  a  profit.  It  is,  naturally,  impossible  to  present  an  arith¬ 
metical  calculation  upon  such  a  subject,  because  too  many 
factors  would  have  to  be  assumed,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  prevailing  system  is  economically  unsound,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  the  long  run,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  South 
Africa. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  gold  mining  on  the  Witwatersrand, 
let  me  say  that  I  believe  there  is  solid  ground  for  confidence  in  a 
comparatively  long  and  prosperous  future,  given  a  just  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  true  conditions  by  the  Government,  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  industry,  and  by  the 
people  who  are  in  its  direct  employ.  Our  artisans,  white 
miners  and  supervisors  should  always  remember  that  they  occupy 
a  special  position  in  South  Africa,  because  practically  the  whole 
of  the  unskilled  labour  is  done  by  the  native  population.  That 
population  is,  to  no  small  extent,  dependent  for  its  education  in 
industrial  matters  upon  the  attitude  of  the  white  men,  who  work 
with  them  and  direct  their  efforts.  If  the  natives  gradually 
absorb  extreme  Labour  doctrines  in  their  relations  with  us  and 
in  limiting  their  energy,  nothing  but  disaster  can  ensue.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  believe,  in  South  Africa,  the  gravity  of  this  matter  is 
gradually  becoming  appreciated,  but  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
upon  our  white  workmen  its  extreme  importance  to  themselves. 
The  principal  mines  with  which  we  are  associated,  such  as  the 
City  Deep,  Crown  Mines,  and  the  New  Modderfontein  Company, 
are  entirely  fulfilling  expectations.  The  area  of  unpayable  ground 
in  the  middle  of  the  Modder  B  Company,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  known  and  referred  to  by  us  in  the  past,  has  not  so  far 
shown  any  sign  of  improvement,  but  this  area  has  not  by  any 
means  been  fully  exploited.  The  highly  payable  ground  on  the 
western  side  and  the  indications  in  the  drive  put  in  from  Geduld 
on  the  south-eastern  section  justify  our  confidence  in  this  pro¬ 
perty. 

With  regard  to  the  Modderfontein  East  Mine,  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  during  my  recent  visit  to  South  Africa  of  studying  the 
situation  very  carefully  on  the  spot,  and  I  consider  the  outlook 
at  the  mine  generally  justifies  the  opinion  we  have  always  had 
that  this  venture  is  a  fair  mining  risk.  The  development  of  the 
mine  is  being  pushed  on  as  fast  as  circumstances  permit,  and  T 
hope  by  the  time  I  address  you  next  year  the  position  in  regard 
to  development  may  have  been  so  advanced  and  the  money 
market  conditions  so  eased  that  we  shall  feel  able  to  sanction  the 
raising  of  the  sum  required  for  working  upon  the  contemplated 
larger  scale.  Our  technical  staff  in  the  Transvaal  has  made  a 
very  full  investigation  into  the  value  of  the  coal  deposits  there. 
The  calorific  value  of  the  beds  in  different  areas  varies  very  con¬ 
siderably  indeed.  We  have  secured  for  the  corporation  properties 
containing  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal  of  the  best  class. 
The  Transvaal  Consolidated  Land  and  Exploration  Company, 
Limited,  which  we  administer,  also  had  good  fortune  in  striking 
a  valuable  deposit  of  coal  upon  one  of  its  farms.  Its  financial 
position  is  strong,  and  I  think  the  company  can  look  forward  to 
a  successful  career.  Having  referred  to  other  individual  interests 
of  the  corporation,  including  the  Pretoria  Cement  Company, 
Trinidad  Leaseholds,  and  the  Cape  Explosives  Company,  the 
fhairman,  in  conclusion,  said  :  We  can  look  back  upon  what  has 
been  done  during  the  past  vear  with  satisfaction,  particularly  as 
we  have  been  exceedingly  careful  in  our  disposition  of  the  profits 
of  last  vear,  and,  speaking  with  the  reservation  which  is  only 
prudent  in  the  present  situation,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  our 
continued  prosperity.  fHear,  bear.) 

Sir  R.  Southern  Holland,  Bart.,  said  :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  rising  to  second  the  resolu¬ 
tion  before  you,  but  before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  say  iust  a 
few  words.  All  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  table,  and  I  feel  sure 
the  feeling  is  shared  by  vou  all,  have  learned  to  look  forward 
with  considerable  interest  to  the  able  addresses  delivered  bv  our 
chairman  at  these  annual  meetings.  In  his  introductory  remarks 
Sir  Lionel  has  given  us  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  debate 
which  is  being  carried  on  throughout  this  country  at  the  present 
time  dealing  with  our  domestic  and  economic  difficulties.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  such  a  subject  at  this  stage  it  is  difficult  to  throw  any 
new  light  upon  it,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  omission  on  the 
part  of  anyone  holding  the  position  of  chairman  of  so  important 
a  corporation  as  ours  to  pass  this  extremely  important  matter  by 
without  comment,  and  one  can  only  hope  that,  by  the  repetition  of 
them,  economic  truths  will  in  course  of  time  be  brought  home 
to  those  responsible  for  shaping  the  misguided,  and,  if  I  might 
use  a  stronger  word,  in  some  cases  unpatriotic  policy  of  labour 
at  the  present  time.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Our  chairman  has  dealt  at  considerable  length  with  our  own 
affairs,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  position  in  South 
Africa.  In  comments  on  the  report  of  our  consulting  engineer 
undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  gold  mines  are  to-day  dependent  almost  wholly  for  their 
profits  on  the  so-called  premium,  and  false  conclusions  are 
liable  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  point.  The 
position  is  not  at  all  what  it  has  been  represented  to  be.  In 
this'  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  one  talks 
of  a  premium  one  must  remember  that  gold  cannot  vary  in  the 
terms  of  gold  but  only  in  terms  of  currency  and  commodities. 
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When  the  difference  In  exchange  disappears  the  buying  value  of 
currency  will  be  correspondingly  increased,  and  in  all  probability 
increased  in  greater  ratio  than  the  difference  in  exchange,  due 
to  various  economic  causes,  such  as  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  commodities,  etc.  In  other  words,  currency  will  gradually 
increase  in  purchasing  power.  We  will  step  by  step  work  to¬ 
wards  the  standard  value  of  gold,  but  when  that  time  arrives 
and  the  price  of  commodities  has  fallen,  the  cost  of  working 
our  mines  will  automatically  have  decreased.  The  position,  there¬ 
fore,  will  then  not  be  materially  altered.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
look  with  equanimity  to  the  time  when  the  premium  disappears, 
though  I  believe  that  that  time  is  still  far  distant. 

I  am  far  mor$  attracted  by  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  an 
adjustment  of  the  Government  regulations  under  which  the  native 
works  in  the  industry  to-day.  To  use  an  old  South  African 
phrase,  these  regulations  act  as  a  perfect  “  Reim  Schoon  ”  on 
the  mining  industry.  They  are  not  suited  to  present  conditions, 
and  having  in  view  the  existing  financial  and  economic  position 
of  South  Africa,  one  would  expect  the  Government  to  become 
our  active  ally  in  bringing  about  the  necessary  adjustment. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Indeed,  they  should  take  the  initiative  in  the 
matter.  Imagine  a  Government  regulation  which  results  in 
willing  workers  being  restricted  in  their  operations  to  a  five-hour 
day,  whereas  an  eight-hour  day  may  be  generally  taken  as  the 
recognised  standard  for  a  working  day.-  It  is  a  monstrous  posi¬ 
tion  for  any  industry  to  be  placed  in.  The  native,  by  reason  of 
his  long  association  with  the  mines,  has  become  more  and  more 
skilled,  and  is  able  today  to  do  work  which  he  may  not  have 
been  competent  to  do  at  the  time  the  regulations  were  framed. 
A  large  number  of  these  men  are  on  piece-work,  and  by  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  regulations  they  would  be  enabled  to  earn  con¬ 
siderably  higher  wages  both  in  this  and  in  other  directions.  The 
Government  and  the  industry  would  be  well  advised  to  provide 
such  opportunities  for  the  native  workers.  It  Is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  native  himself,  as  well  as  of  the  gold-mining  industry 
and  the  country  generally,  that  these  regulations  should  be  modi¬ 
fied.  If  one  takes  the  native  strength  of  the  industry  as  a  whole 
at,  say,  190,000  boys,  and  assumes  roughly  that  of  these  130,000 
are  underground  workers,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  addition 
of  two  hours  a  day  would  result  in  an  increase  of  260,000  work¬ 
ing  hours  a  day.  In  other  words,  a  40  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  underground  mining  strength  without  any  addition 
to  the  standing  charges.  Think  what  that  would  mean  for  the 
industry.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  directors  of  this  corporation 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  modification  of  the 
existing  regulations  at  as  earlv  a  date  as  possible.  If  it  can 
be  brought  about  T  look  to  the  future  with  great  confidence.  We 
have  a  commodity  which  is  always  realisable.  The  demand  for 
it  is  unlimited,  and  even  under  present  conditions  it  can  be 
won  at  a  considerable  profit — a  profit  which,  as  I  have  said,  will 
not  be  materially  affected  bv  a  rise  in  the  value  of  our  currency. 

What  other  industry  to-dav  occupies  the  same  position  of  solid 
strength?  Look  at  the  deplorable  state  of  almost  all  other 
industries  to-day  in  this  country.  Works  have  been  shut  for 
weeks  past  as  a  result  of  the  stoppage  in  the  coal  trade,  others 
are  working  part  time  owing  to  the  lack  of  orders,  and  our 
general  oversea  trade  is  threatened  bv  efficient  and  determined 
competitors.  Contrast  such  a  position  with  the  gold  mining 
industry  to-dav.  It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  realise  its 
pre-eminent  strength.  In  mv  judgment  many  of  the  mines  of 
the  Witwatersrand  offer  attractive  investments  at  to-dav’s  prices. 
Tt  may  be  that  the  apathy  shown  to  South  African  gold  mining 
shares  of  recent  times  is  due  to  the  enemy  holding  which  is 
overhanging  the  market.  In  this  connection  vou  may  rest  assured 
that  the  position  will  be  properly  nursed  when  the  time  comes, 
not  onlv  in  the  interests  of  the  Government  of  South  Africa,  who 
would  feel  the  repercussion  of  the  effect  of  mishandling  this 
bolding,  but  also  in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  in  the  various 
companies,  who  are,  of  course,  greatly  affected,  and  who,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  largely  South  African  as  well  as  European. 
Tt  is  inconceivable  that  the  Government  of  South  Africa,  which 
has  itself  a  great  stake  in  the  mines,  both  financial  and  other¬ 
wise,  would  throw  this  large  block  of  enemv  shares  on  the  market 
regardless  of  the  consequences  to  the  credit  of  the  country.  In¬ 
deed,  all  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  gather  on  the 
subject  to  date  indicates  that  the  Government  is  fully  alive  to 
the  situation.  As  regards  our  own  corporation,  you  have  been 
told  by  our  chairman  that  we  have  again  pursued  a  very  con¬ 
servative  policy  in  the  valuation  of  our  assets,  and  our  book 
values  show  a  fair  margin  of  profit  at  to-day’s  prices,  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  fall  that  has  overtaken  all  forms  of  securities. 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  we  can  face  the  future  with  great  confidence. 
With  these  few  remarks  I  beg  to  second  the  resolution  before 
you.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  then  invited  questions,  but  none  were  asked, 
and  he  thereupon  put  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  dividend  warrants  would  be 
posted  on  June  14  and  payable  on  the  15th. 

Sir  Sothern  Holland  next  proposed  the  re-election  of  Sir  Lionel 
Phillips  and  M.  Maurice  de  Verneuil,  the  retiring  directors. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Dormer  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  and  the  Chairman  briefly  thanked  the  share¬ 
holders  for  the  re-election  of  M.  de  Verneuil  and  himself. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Caesar  Cohen,  seconded  by  Mr.  Max 
Francke,  Messrs.  Cooper  Brothers  and  Co.  were  reappointed 
auditors  of  the  company. 

Sir  Otto  Beit  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Caesar  Cohen,  and  passed  unanimously, 
and  Sir  Lionel  Phillips  having  briefly  acknowledged  the  compli¬ 
ment,  and  thanked  the  shareholders  for  their  attendance,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  terminated. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

AT  last  and  just  in  time,  the  true  word  has  been 
spoken.  It  was  inevitable  that  it  should 
come  eventually,  but  it  has  taken  two  and 
a  half  years  for  Mr.  Churchill  to  voice  as  the 
view  of  the  Government  a  foreign  policy  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  upon  which  that  Government 
was  elected  to  power.  Speaking  last  week  at 
Manchester,  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  the  one  hope 
for  Europe  was  co-operation  between  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany.  The  chief  plank  in  the 
Coalition  platform  at  the  last  election  was  one  of  im¬ 
possible  revenge.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  futile  promises 
have  cost  him  dear  since  then,  and  after  thirty  months 
without  a  settled  foreign  policy,  he  has  at  length 
realised  their  futility.  Modern  war  does  not  pay. 
Even  the  victor  is  left  immeasurably  poorer;  and  the 
late  struggle  has  so  impoverished  the  world  that  unless 
friends  and  enemies  join  hands  and  pull  together,  noth¬ 
ing  can  save  them  all  from  ruin. 

To  pursue  a  policy  of  revenge  was  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  suicide.  We  have  no  sentimental  concern  for  our 
late  enemies,  nor  is  our  desire  for  a  rapprochement 
based  on  any  Christian  motive  of  forgiveness.  It  is 
just  plain  common-sense,  blindness  to  which,  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  brought  this  country,  and  all 
Europe,  to  the  very  verge  of  a  precipice  overlooking 
the  bare  and  jagged  rocks  of  bankruptcy  and  disaster. 
We  are  profoundly  thankful  that  the  Government  have 
pulled  up  short,  and  that  in  future  their  foreign  policy 
will  be  more  enlightened.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  losing  the  peace  :  both  sides  lost  by  the  war,  and 
neither  can  win  by  the  peace  without  the  other’s  as¬ 
sistance. 

There  is  strong  opposition  among  a  group  of 
Unionists  in  the  House  to  Dr.  Addison’s  salary  of 
£5,000  a  year,  as  Minister  without  Portfolio.  This  is 
said  to  be  due  to  motives  of  economy,  but  we  fear  this 
dipping  of  a  pail  into  the  ocean  is  of  small  avail.  Never¬ 


theless,  we  are  glad  to  see  it,  for  Dr.  Addison’s  reten¬ 
tion  as  a  Minister,  after  his  ghastly  failure  in  the  Health 
Department,  has  always  been  to  us  inexplicable  and  in¬ 
excusable.  Of  what  possible  use  he  is  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn,  and,  failing  our 
enlightenment,  we  shall  be  glad  to  bid  him  a  long  and 
lasting  farewell. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted  the  presence 
of  6,000  excess  clerks  at  the  Admiralty,  as  compared 
with  the  1913  establishment.  He  agreed  that  it  was 
essential  to  reduce  the  work  and  the  staff  at  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  and  in  all  Government  departments,  and  said 
that  “  this  was  now  being  done.”  Sir  John  Butcher 
asked  if  the  review  and  reduction  would  take  place  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year;  but  we  do  not  notice  that 
any  of  the  “  Anti-Waste  ”  party  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  Government’s  idea  of  ‘‘as  rapidly  as 
possible  ”  may  be  improved  now.  “  Autumnal  prom¬ 
ises  and  vernal  excuses,”  as  Shaftesbury  put  it,  have 
served  very  well  for  some  time.  But  they  won’t  do 
much  longer.  Everybody  is  getting  tired  of  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  war  burdens  for  which  there  is  no  justification. 
If  the  Government  does  not  hurry  up,  it  may  be  forced 
to  hurry  out. 

Whether  it  is  owing  to  his  early  predilection  for  a 
journalistic  career,  we  cannot  say,  but  certainly  the 
schemes  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  are  never  lacking 
in  that  touch  of  romance  which  appeals  to  the  public, 
but  which  eventually  relies  on  the  public  purse.  The 
Minister  for  the  Colonies  has  expounded  his  giandiose 
scheme  for  the  Middle  East,  and  it  is  unfortunate  for 
him — and  the  fact  outweighs  even  his  romantic  pictures 
of  great  empires — that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  somewhat 
short  of  the  necessary  cash  to  carry  on  our  normal  life. 
Irak  may  be  a  wonderful  bulwark  for  the  protection  of 
India,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  India  is  more  in  need  of 
protection  from  within  than  from  without;  and  as  Irak 
is  rich  in  oil,  asphalt  and  many  valuable  productions, 
might  it  not  be  good  business  to  cut  the  chatter  of 
romance  and  sub-let  the  territory  on  charter?  The 
British  Government  is  interested  in  the  oil  products  of 
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the  Middle  East,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  control 
them.  Yet  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  British  taxpayer  that 
he  should  have  to  find  enormous  sums  of  money  to  hold 
the  oil-producing  lands  of  Mesopotamia,  unless  the 
benefit  derived  from  these,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  to 
be  his. 

As  for  the  twaddle  about  popular  government  among 
such  people  as  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine,  the  thing  is  impracticable.  The  Arab,  like 
the  Turk,  looks  upon  such  pretensions  as  weak¬ 
ness.  It  would  be  better  for  the  Empire’s  reputation, 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  if  we  dealt  frankly  with 
the  situation  disclosed  by  Mr.  Churchill.  If  we  are  to 
hand  over  Palestine  to  the  Jews,  and  protect  them  in 
their  occupation  of  it,  it  might  be  as  well  to  explain 
why  the  British  taxpayer  is  paying  for  the  unique  con¬ 
cession.  No  other  conquest  has  been  ear-marked  so 
definitely  as  Palestine,  but  if  we  are  to  thrust  the  South 
European  Jew  on  the  Arab  population,  it  will  entail  an 
enormous  annual  outlay  for  military  and  naval  occu¬ 
pation.  We  cannot  see  that  the  Jews  did  more  to 
further  British  interests  in  the  war  than  anyone  else — 
there  are  some  who  hold  that  they  did  less,  but  no 
matter.  The  point  is,  Are  we  to  be  committed  to  an 
expensive  military  occupation  in  order  that  the  Jews 
of  Russia  and  middle  Europe  may,  with  our  assistance, 
oust  the  Arab  from  his  own?  In  such  matters  we  have 
to  take  a  broad  view,  not  only  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
of  our  prestige  in  the  East,  where  we  already  have  a 
reputation  for  justice  to  all  which  is  worth  preserving. 

Although  Mr.  Kellaway’s  concessions  to  the  press 
and  to  the  purveyors  of  picture  postcards  were  hailed 
with  cheers  in  the  House,  there  can  have  been  no  con¬ 
gratulations  from  the  conscience  of  the  Postmaster- 
General.  The  press  gang  roped  him  in,  or  his  courage 
failed  him,  and  so  he  fell.  An  old  pressman  himself, 
he  surely  knows  that  ninety  per  cent,  at  least  of  news- 
paperdom  is  a  copper-catching  invention,  quite  un¬ 
necessary  for  our  welfare,  and  by  no  means  edifying 
to  the  stranger.  Few  would  like  to  think  that  we  are 
judged,  as  a  people,  by  the  “  missionaries  of  Empire  ” 
produced  by  those  who  waited  upon  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  succeeded  in  making  that  potentate  change 
his  mind  and  rates — and  incidentally,  scrap  the 
White  Papers  and  official  notices  with  which  he  had 
just  succeeded  in  deluging  the  countryside.  Would  .t 
not  be  better  if  rates  were  agreed  before  their  an¬ 
nouncement  ?  So  now  the  poor  widow  who  pays  two¬ 
pence  for  the  letter  to  her  son  in  a  neighbouring  town 
will  contribute  to  the  newspaper  proprietor’s  budget  of 
rumour  and  advertisements.  If  we  are  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  useful  to  the  country  and  what  is  not, 
let  us  be  consistent.  Newspapers  are  pressing  for 
economy  in  every  direction — save  one.  As  for  picture 
postcards,  why  charge  more  for  the  plain  white  card 
capable  of  conveying  news  and  information  than  for 
the  five  words  on  one  of  the  inartistic  and  vulgar  abom¬ 
inations  one  sees  in  the  shop-windows?  If  they  are 
to  be  encouraged,  they  should  be  improved  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country. 

As  for  the  Advisory  Committee  of  business  men,  their 
existence  seems  to  us  a  paradox.  If  our  vast  Empire 
cannot  have  a  Postmaster-General  who  knows  his  job, 
there  is  something  wrong.  The  something  is  not  hard 
to  discover,  we  fear,  and  so  long  as  this  important  post 
remains  a  politician’s  perquisite,  so  long  shall  we  have 
an  inefficient  service.  As  Mr.  Kellaway  may  be  at  the 
Admiralty  or  the  War  Office  in  a  month  or  two,  he  is 
hardly  likely  to  waste  time  on  the  study  of  postal  prac¬ 
tice  or  technique.  The  man  of  average  intelligence 
would  seek  and  appoint  to  so  important  an  office  one 
who  knew  something  of  the  business  of  posts  and  tele¬ 
graphs,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  learn  more.  Such 
a  man  would  price  his  work  according  to  its  cost,  and 
if  the  public  agreed  that  the  charges  on  newspapers  and 
picturq  postcards  should  be  subsidised  in  order  that 
journalists  and  artists  might  get  higher  payment  for 
their  labours,  it  would  be  done,  and  the  excellent  reason 
set  forth  clearly.  Then  the  public  would  be  under  no 
illusion  as  to  whom  they  were  helping. 
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At  last  it  seems  probable  that  the  coal  deadlock  will 
end,  and  the  men  return  to  work  on  Monday.  The 
struggle  was  prolonged  by  the  indifference  of  the 
public,  to  which  the  summer  weather  conduced,  and 
all  appear  to  have  lost  interest  in  the  matter  except  the 
two  parties  directly  concerned.  Under  the  proposed 
new  rates  the  estimated  weekly  earnings  of  coal-getters 
will  range  between  £6  10s.  and  £4,  according  to  the 
district  in  which  they  work.  These  are  piece-rates  for 
a  week  of  five  and  a  half  days,  and,  considering  the 
state  of  the  industry,  handsome  wages.  If  he  cares 
to  work  overtime,  a  miner  can  earn  still  more,  and 
as,  unlike  thousands  of  middle-class  workers  who  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  this,  he  has  no  position  to  keep  up,  and 
no  children  to  educate,  he  should  manage  to  live  with¬ 
out  much  hardship. 

In  two  White  Papers  issued  on  Saturday  last  sup¬ 
plementary  estimates  are  beginning  to  show  some  of 
the  expenses  of  the  stoppage.  For  the  deficiency  in 
net  receipts,  etc.,  on  the  railways  due  to  that  cause 
and  trade  depression,  £9,000,000  is  put  down.  The 
additional  provision  for  Emergency  Service  accounts 
for  £6,260,700.  This,  of  course,  takes  no  account  01 
the  loss  and  annoyance  of  business  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  calling  up  of  men  who  were  just  getting 
down  to  work  after  the  war.  We  hope  taxpayers  will 
not  forget  these  pretty  little  bills  at  the  next  General 
Election,  when  Labour  declares,  as  usual,  that  it  is  the 
only  sensible  and  businesslike  party  in  the  country. 
The  coal-owners  must  bear,  too,  some  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  delay  in  coming  to  terms.  There  has 
been  vagueness  all  round,  and  la  vraie  v6rit£  on  the 
points  at  issue  has  been  obscured  by  partisan  state¬ 
ments. 

The  results  of  the  first  Leipsic  trials  are  as  might 
have  been  expected.  It  is  very  easy  to  take  and  try 
subordinate  officials,  and  even  to  condemn  them — the 
process  is  not  unknown  in  other  spheres — but  on  whom 
can  one  saddle  the  burden  of  responsibility?  War  is 
essentially  immoral  and  unjust  to  the  individual,  and 
we  fear  that  so  long  as  it  remains,  we  must  put  up 
with  barbarities.  To  be  thorough  in  this  matter,  we 
must  adopt  a  broader  view  of  the  circumstances.  But 
the  courts  of  Leipsic  would  never  be  sufficient  for  the 
housing  of  the  criminals,  nor  could  Europe  provide  a 
worthy  judge.  If  there  must  be  a  show  of  such 
hypocrisy,  let  it  be  as  brief  as  possible.  A  sergeant  or 
sub-lieutenant  can  hardly  be  arraigned  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  orders  given  to  him,  however  harshly  he 
may  have  interpreted  them.  And  his  superiors  may 
have  urged  the  policy  of  “  frightfulness.” 

The  great  army  which  was  raised  to  fight  the  Ger¬ 
mans  found  itself  at  a  disadvantage  in  civil  life,  when 
it  returned  home,  having  lost  its  livelihood,  or  being 
otherwise  impeded  from  making  a  start  again.  The 
Civil  Liabilities  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
established  in  Cornwall  House,  a  convenient  building 
near  Waterloo,  has  looked  after  the  interests  of  these 
soldiers  with  conspicuous  success  since  1916.  Grants 
in  aid  are  carefully  scrutinised,  and  have  to  pass 
through  several  hands  before  they  reach  the  bene¬ 
ficiary.  A  very  creditable  percentage  of  successes  has 
been  secured  by  the  department  in  putting  ex-soldiers 
in  the  way  to  earn  a  living  again.  The  staff,  now 
largely  reduced,  is  composed  of  ex-service,  profes¬ 
sional,  and  business  men  who  understand  the  work. 

Further,  it  is  not  extravagantly  run.  We  shall  not, 
we  imagine,  be  readily  accused  of  supporting  Govern¬ 
ment  waste  in  urging  that  a  competent  body  should  be 
retained  where  it  is,  and  continue  to  do  its  work,  as 
long  as  it  is  needed.  The  idea  is  abroad  that  the  staff 
should  be  dispersed  and  its  activities  taken  over  by 
various  Labour  Exchanges.  That  seems  to  us  a  very 
dubious  proposition,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  Ex¬ 
changes  are  not  considered  a  success  by  any  impartial 
witness  we  have  met,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
futures  of  our  soldiers  committed  to  their  care.  It  is 
much  better  that  the  work  should  remain  centralized 
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as  it  is,  and  continue  to  be  done  by  people  who  have 
done  it  well.  We  regard  an  ex-soldier’s  claim  to  a  fair 
chance  in  civil  life  as  no  less  a  right  than  his  pay  when 
he  was  in  the  army.  To  cast  him  to  the  Labour  Ex¬ 
changes,  in  order  to  make  a  small  saving  (if  any)  is  a 
proceeding  which  seems  to  us  more  likely  to  produce 
incompetence  and  muddle  than  anything  else. 

..•W« 

The  second  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Sugar  Supply  regrets  the  failure  of  its  hopes  to  carry 
out  its  work  free  of  cost  to  the  Exchequer.  A  deficit 
of  at  least  £24,500,000  is  estimated.  While  the  Com¬ 
missioners  recognise  that  State  management  in  the 
special  circumstances  was  a  necessity,  their  “  experi¬ 
ence  does  not  lead  them  to  think  that  State  control  is 
a  desirable  thing  in  itself  in  the  region  of  trade  com¬ 
modities.”  They  add  that  “enterprise,  constant  vigil¬ 
ance,  quickness  of  decision,  the  ability  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  a  certain  measure  of  secrecy,”  are 

apt  to  be  quickly  lost  in  a  public  department.”  We 
should  as  soon  expect  promptitude  from  such  a  body 
as  decent  manners  from  Mr.  Jack  Jones,  M.P.  Every¬ 
body,  except  a  few  cranks,  knows  these  State  failures, 
but  official  recognition  of  them  is  novel.  There  is 
another  point  which  many  business  men  have  realised 
long  since.  State  control  is  far  too  tender  to  big 
financial  interests.  Public  money  is  poured  out  to 
make  profits  which  free  competition  would  soon  reduce. 

After  the  case  of  Commander  Burney,  who  received 
£260,000  from  Messrs.  Vickers  for  patent  rights  in 
paravanes,  one  looks  rather  inquisitively  at  the  claims 
of  inventors  who  are  or  were  servants  of  the  Crown. 
This  week  we  notice  a  claim  by  Major  F.  W.  Scarff, 
of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  heard  before  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Awards  to  Inventors.  His  counsel  ad¬ 
mitted  that  in  1917  Major  Scarff  was  awarded  £1,500, 
but  he  claimed  that  that  was  on  account  of  twelve 
years’  meritorious  service.  We  should  like  to  know 
exactly  why  that  should  be.  Major  Scarff’s  principal 
claim  was  for  the  “  Scarff  ”  ring,  an  invention  for  en¬ 
abling  the  Lewis  gun  to  be  fired  effectively  from  an 
aeroplane.  39,000  of  these  were  ordered,  at  a  total 
cost  of  three-quarters  of  a  million.  We  should  like 
to  know  with  whom  this  order  was  placed,  and  why 
such  large  numbers  were  ordered.  We  ask  this  as 
there  was  a  later,  and,  we  understand,  an  improved 
ring  invented  and  highly  commended  by  the  officers 
who  tried  it  at  the  experimental  stations.  We  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Justice  Sargant  heard  of  this  later 
invention,  or  whether  the  Commission  knew  even  of  its 
existence.  Certainly  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  it  considered,  and  so  long  did  it  take  to  get 
the  few  experimental  rings  manufactured  in  the  Royal 
Aircraft  Factory  that  one  can  only  imagine  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  officials  for  anything  new 
and  likely  to  depose  the  “  Scarff  ”  mounting.  In  any 
case  we  consider  that  Major  Scarff’s  claim  to  more 
than  £1,500  demands  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances. 

Five  years  after  everyone  in  the  clothing  trade  knew 
it,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trusts  discovered  for 
the  public  that  there  was  a  controlling  group  regulating 
the  prices  paid  for  uniforms.  Why  this  waste  of  time 
and  money  in  locking  innumerable  stable  doors  when 
the  horses  are  both  free  and  flourishing?  There  were 
rings,  and  there  still  are  rings,  so  where  were  the 
Government’s  expert  business  men  that  they  did  not 
discover  and  check  the  evil  six  years  ago?  It  is 
already  hinted  that  this  Committee  on  Trusts  will  stop 
their  labours,  although  they  will  do  so,  we  hear,  under 
protest.  But  if  their  efforts  in  the  future  meet  with 
the  results  which  they  have  achieved  in  the  past,  they 
might  well  save  their  time  and  the  country’s  money  by 
finding  other  occupations.  Everyone  knows  of  the 
trusts  and  combines  which  have  become  established 
during  and  since  the  war,  and  it  is  idle  to  appoint  com¬ 
mittees  to  investigate  their  operations,  which  are 
known  to  every  office  boy  in  the  various  businesses  con¬ 
cerned. 
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We  are  accepting  Captain  Fairholme’s  invitation  to 
see  his  film  of  the  slaughtering  of  horses  in  Belgium, 
but  naturally  we  should  like  to  know  who  took  these 
photographs,  and  in  what  circumstances.  We  agree 
that  it  is  preferable  that  the  horses  should  be  killed  be¬ 
fore  exportation,  and  we  cannot  see  that  there  can  be 
any  objection  to  this  in  winter,  although  in  summer  it 
is  obviously  necessary  to  have  a  refrigerated  space  in 
which  to  carry  the  carcases.  Our  main  contention  was 
that  it  is  better  to  sell  horses  for  food  than  for  work; 
for  a  badly  nourished  animal  will  not  sell  well,  whereas 
a  horse  well  cared  for  will  fetch  a  good  price.  Only 
last  week  the  Bermondsey  Borough  Council  found  this 
to  be  so.  They  had  three  horses  to  dispose  of;  two  to 
be  killed  for  food  fetched  from  £40  to  £49,  while  one 
to  be  sent  into  the  country  drew  an  offer  of  only  £15. 
As  there  was  no  certainty  that  this  horse  would  not  be 
disposed  of  for  slaughtering  after  a  short  spell  of  work 
in  the  fields,  the  Council  decided  to  have  it  killed  also. 
We  should  not  like  anyone  to  think  that  we  approve  of 
the  exportation  of  horses  for  slaughtering;  we  would 
rather  see  them  killed  before  shipment.  But  our  argu¬ 
ment  cannot  be  refuted,  that  it  is  better  to  kill  a  horse 
in  eatable  condition  than  to  work  it  in  old  age  to  the 
bone.  Further,  we  cannot  see  why  it  is  necessary  to 
knife  a  horse  when  it  can  be  killed  instantaneously  by- 
shooting,  although  sheep  and  pigs  are  knifed  because 
the  resultant  carcase  is  better  bled. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  a  letter  concerning  the 
parodying  of  a  parable  from  the  New  Testament  in  the 
popular  press.  Of  course,  it  takes  all  sorts  of  tastes 
to  make  a  world;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  sayings  of 
Christ  should  not  be  butchered  to  make  a  cartoonist’s 
holiday,  or  distorted  into  the  jests  of  a  journalist.  Even 
those  who  are  not  Christians  may  well  resent  the  mis¬ 
use  of  passages  which  are  universally  regarded  as 
sacred.  If  nothing  is  to  be  sacred,  if  all  the  noblest 
things  in  letters  and  art  are  to  be 

“  Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 

And  soil’d  with  all  ignoble  use,” 

then  we  may  well  believe  that  this  country  is  hastening 
to  a  downfall  which  it  deserves. 

A  lady  who  has  derived  particular  pleasure  from 
Miss  Ethel  Dell’s  books  has  bequeathed  to  her  a 
pendant  with  diamonds  and  a  platinum  chain.  Authors 
are  a  down-trodden  race  for  the  most  part,  and  such 
tributes  from  admirers,  either  alive  or  dead,  are,  we 
fear,  rare.  More  frequently,  perhaps,  they  have  sums 
of  money  borrowed  by  admirers  of  their  genius.  Lamb 
was  presented  with  a  pig  by  Hazlitt  and  some  Stilton 
cheese  by  Allsop.  Scott  once  had  two  emus  sent  to 
him  by  a  settler  in  Botany  Bay,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them  until  he  conceived  the  idea  of  passing 
them  on  as  a  feudal  gift  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 
Another  great  writer,  after  receiving  from-  an 
anonymous  admirer  half-a-dozen  bottles  of  brandy,  ex¬ 
claimed  with  complacency,  “  This  is  true  fame.” 
Authors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expected  by  an  unre¬ 
flecting  world  to  give  their  books  to  admirers,  and  to 
relatives,  who  are  full  of  advice  as  to  how  the  thing 
could  have  been  better  done. 

In  1914  a  scheme  was  started  to  form'  a  society  for 
research  into  the  history  of  the  Army,  dress  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  past,  custom  and  tradition,  prints,  medals, 
etc.  The  idea  was  cut  short  by  the  war,  but  has  been 
revived  in  the  Society  of  Army  Historical  Research. 
Provisional  membership  is  offered  at  10s.,  which  will 
include  copies  of  the  Society’s  two  first  publications. 
These  are  under  the  care  of  a  committee  including 
Lieut-Col.  Sir  Arthur  Leetham,  Prof.  Sir  Charles 
Oman,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  H.  Leslie,  and  Major1  H.  G. 
Parkyn.  The  last-named  is  acting  as  Honorary  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer,  and  can  be  addressed  at  the 
United  Services  Institution,  Whitehall.  We  welcome 
the  formation  of  the  Society,  for  in  spite  of  the  glorious 
past  of  our  Army,  very  little  is  known  about  it,  and 
many  errors  are  current. 
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THE  PERIL  OF  INDIFFERENCE. 

ONE  of  the  most  fatal  things  about  the  position 
of  Ireland  is  the  position  of  England.  That  is 
an  Irishism  which  nevertheless  takes  us  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  For  the  position  of  England 
concerning  the  Irish  question,  a  question  at  once  as 
obstinate  and  as  dangerous  as  any  this  country  has  had 
to  face,  is  one  of  marked  indifference.  This  apathy  is 
evident  to-day  in  other  political  spheres.  The  average 
Englishman— if  such  a  person  exists — seems  to  be  los¬ 
ing  his  old  interest  in  politics.  The  coal  deadlock,  for 
all  he  cared,  could  have  gone  on  at  least  until  the 
cold  weather  began  again;  on  the  situation  in  Poland, 
or  the  jeopardy  of  the  Entente,  he  has  no  opinion;  and 
he  is  inclined  to  regard  Ireland  as  a  nuisance.  The 
weekly  toll  of  lives  lost  in  reprisals  and  counter-re¬ 
prisals  he  finds  a  little  monotonous.  Whether  it  be 
that  the  war  has  dulled  his  capacity  for  pain  and  in¬ 
dignation  and  even  apprehension,  or  whether  his  con¬ 
cern  for  the  chances  of  his  country  in  the  Test  Matches 
leaves  him  little  leisure  for  affairs  of  second-rate  im¬ 
portance,  it  is  at  all  events  evident  that  the  English¬ 
man,  who  once  prided  himself  upon  his  interest  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  state,  is  becoming  politically  indolent.  Sinn 
Fein  has  a  good  press  in  this  country  :  apart  from  the- 
Coalition  group  there  are  few  journals  actively  hos¬ 
tile  to  it,  and  many  that  are  positively  friendly.  Yet 
England  seems,  as  a  whole,  incapable  of  showing  any 
enthusiasm  for  either  side  in  the  quarrel.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  asserted  by  those  in  sympathy  with  Sinn  Fein 
that  “  if  only  England  knew  "  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Ireland,  she  would  never  allow  them  to  continue. 
The  answer  is  that  England  must  know  by  this  time, 
but  that  she  does  not  care.  It  is  not  that  she  is  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  sufferings  or  the  claims  of  one  particular 
side;  that  would  be  well,  for  taking  sides  at  least  in>- 
plies  taking  interest;  but  the  peril  lies  in  her  indiffer¬ 
ence  alike  to-  both  parties. 

Yet  apathy  in  this  matter  can  mean  in  the  long 
run  nothing  less  than  disaster.  Between  partner¬ 
ship  and  passivity  is  the  difference  of  life  from 
death,  and  it  is  supremely  necessary  for  the  country 
to  awaken  to  the  importance  of  the  issue  and 
its  urgency.  The  present  anarchy  must  not  continue  : 
not  only  is  it  ruining  Ireland,  but  England  as  well. 
For  while  the  Government  are  attempting  the  impossi¬ 
ble  in  Ireland,  and  the  public  are  complacently  looking 
on,  the  prestige  of  the  country  is  falling  to  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  level,  and  her  good  name  suffering  unknown  harm. 
It  is  fashionable  among  a  certain  class  of  persons  who 
pride  themselves  upon  their  “  international  ”  outlook 
to  defame  their  own  country — broad-minded  people  are 
generally  bigoted — and  our  Irish  policy  is  giving  them 
a  chance  that  they  are  not  slow  to  take.  Only  last 
week  we  noticed  a  weekly  paper  indicating  to  any  pos¬ 
sible  future  enemies  of  this  country  what  items  of 
British  government  in  Ireland  they  should  utilise  for 
propaganda  in  the  event  of  war.  The  world  is  scorn¬ 
ful  of  our  treatment  of  Ireland.  In  our  own  Colonies 
there  is  more  than  a  murmur  of  disapproval,  which  can 
only  swell  in  volume  as  we  persist,  and  may  well  lead — 
though  it  sounds  extravagant  to  say  so  now — to  definite 
misunderstandings,  even  to  ruptures.  England  is 
losing  her  friends,  and  a  position  of  isolation  is  likely 
to  prove  less  splendid  to-day  than  formerly.  Not  only 
is  she  losing  friends,  she  is  losing  money  :  throwing 
away  millions  upon  a  fruitless  endeavour,  heading  for 
bankruptcy  through  insistence  on  a  bankrupt  policy. 
That  in  itself  is  an  urgent  enough  reason  to-day  for 
finding  a  sensible  and  rapid  way  out. 

To  those,  therefore,  to  whom  the  remedy  we  favour 
appears  pro-Irish,  we  say  definitely  that  we  adopt  it 
not  out  of  sympathy  for'  Ireland,  but  rather  out  of  re¬ 
gard  for  England,  her  supposed  antagonist.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  a  settlement  is  essential  to-  the  Empire,  and  be¬ 
cause  no  other  settlement  is  possible,  that  we  stand  for 
some  form;  or  other  of  generously  conceived  self-govern¬ 
ment  for  Ireland,  which  may  be  roughly  and  conveni¬ 
ently  described  as  Dominion  Home  Rule.  It  is  the  only- 
possible  solution.  Those  who  still  imagine — in  face  of  an 
open  failure — that  Sinn  Fein  and  all  that  it  means  can 
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be  crushed  by  the  application  of  military  force  are 
lamentably  ignorant  of  Irish  character.  That  very 
active  instinct,  national  consciousness,  is  more  asser¬ 
tive  in  Ireland  to-day  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  To  attempt  to  obliterate  it  will  only  stiffen 
hatred  and  resolve,  as  the  history  of  other  nations  has 
frequently  proved.  To  take  but  one  instance,  a  mere 
rabble  of  Frenchmen,  impelled  by  the  fervour  of  na¬ 
tional  feeling,  defeated  at  Wattignies  the  picked  troops 
of  Europe.  No  one  is  more  stubborn  than  the  Irish¬ 
man,  and  none  excels  him  in  nursing  a  grudge.  To 
attempt  to  cow  him  by  a  threat  of  frightfulness  is  an 
insult  alike  to  Irish  courage  and  English  intelligence. 
Indeed,  it  is  as  great  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Sinn 
Fein  can  be  out-rooted  and  a  return  effected  to  the 
status  quo  ante  helium  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  Britain 
can  agree  to  grant  Ireland  the  full  measure  of  inde¬ 
pendence  that  she  claims.  The  only  solution,  there¬ 
fore,  is  compromise  ,  which  is  alternatively  regarded, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  those  concerned,  as 
the  death  of  the  soul  or  the  making  of  the  Empire,  but 
which  is  in  this  case  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  un¬ 
fortunate  necessity. 

Towards  it  there  are  numerous  feelers  and  half-ad¬ 
vances,  some  of  which,  we  trust,  may  develop;  but  we 
must  be  excused  if,  after  so  many  agile  displays  of 
opportunism  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  past,  we  are 
unable  to  regard  the  present  without  some  measure  of 
misgiving.  The  existing  situation  affords  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  good,  one  altogether  too  serious  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  any  political  dodging  and  paltering,  one  in  which 
running  with  the  hare  and  hunting  with  the  hounds 
would  be  nothing  short  of  criminal.  The  withdrawal 
of  Lord  Carson  from  the  battleground,  the  ac¬ 
commodating  hints  of  Mr.  De  Valera,  the  letter  from 
the  Pope,  all  these  are  factors  making  for  a  settlement. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  offer  to  a  representative  of  the 
New  York  Tribune — why  cannot  he  make  his  proposals 
openly  to  a  British  journal? — is  full  of  promise,  and 
would  almost  certainly  be  accepted  by  the  heads  of  Sinn 
Fein,  if  they  felt  they  could  induce  their  followers, 
whom  they  have  led  to  expect  too  much,  to  agree  to 
it.  The  proposal  embodies  full  fiscal  autonomy,  in¬ 
cluding  control  of  customs,  excise  and  income-taxes, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  annual  tribute  of 
£18,000,000;  a  completely  independent  judiciary;  full 
control  of  the  police,  and  the  essential  local  rights 
granted  to  any  other  self-governing  member  of  the 
Empire.  The  naval  and  military  question  is  left  open, 
but  it  is  suggested  by  the  Gaelic  American  (which  is 
disposed  to  accept  the  proposals)  that  the  retention  of 
British  troops  in  Ireland  as  a  protection  against  inva¬ 
sion,  but  without  power  to  operate  in  any  circumstances 
except  by  request  of  the  Irish  Government,  should  be 
adopted  as  a  basis  of  discussion. 

This  plan  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declares  himself 
willing  to  accept,  on  the  two  conditions  that  the 
settlement  is  final,  and  that  Ulster  consents.  The 
second  condition  may  well  wreck  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  Indeed,  it  may  be  meant  to  do  so.  For  while 
we  hear,  on  the  one  hand,  rumours  of  a  desire  for  set¬ 
tlement,  there  come  to  us,  on  the  other,  disquieting- 
tales  of  broken  pledges  to  the  new  Viceroy.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  George  announces,  contemporaneously  with 
his  terms  in  the  Tribune,  the  Government’s  decision  to 
reinforce  the  troops  in  Ireland.  What  does  he  really 
mean?  History  will  probably  decide  whether  he  is  a 
great  statesman,  or  merely  a  great  politician,  by  his 
ability  to  bring  the  eternal  Irish  problem  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue;  but  in  the  embarrassment  of  choosing  between 
his  supporters  of  opposing  creeds  he  is  in  danger  of 
temporising  once  again,  unless  the  people  of  the  Empire 
tell  him  in  no  uncertain  voice  what  they  want.  Were  he 
to  appeal  to  them  on  the  terms  of  his  Tribune  pro¬ 
posals,  we  are  convinced  that  he  would  obtain  their 
overwhelming  support.  There  is  yet  time  for  accord 
to  be  reached  between  the  extremes  of  Irish  and  British 
opinion.  In  the  words  of  Archbishop  Mannix  in 
his  farewell  speech — the  utterance  is  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  as  coming  from  one  so  notoriously  Anglophobe 
it  is  still  possible  for  Ireland  to  live  in  friendship  with 
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Eng-land,  Scotland,  and  even  Wales,  if  peace  be 
honestly  sought.  Let  us  at  all  events  make  no  mistake 
about  the  alternative.  It  is  chaos  complete. 

POST-WAR  OXFORD. 

THE  present  term  at  Oxford  marks  the  close  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  eras  in  the  history  of 
the  University.  There  have  been  but  two 
academic  years  since  the  Armistice,  and  yet  they  have 
been  years  of  greater  change  than  centuries  usually 
bring.  Not  only  were  the  colleges  crowded  to  over¬ 
flowing,  not  only  were  pre-war  men,  seasoned  war¬ 
riors,  mixed  in  hopeless  confusion  with  callow  youths 
fresh  from  the  public  schools,  but  the  very  character  of 
the  ’Varsity  seemed  to  have  changed.  New  standards, 
new  values,  appeared  day  by  day.  Compulsory  Greek 
was  swept  away  with  a  gesture,  and  the  first  step  in  the 
commercialization  of  the  University  was  taken.  A 
new  sex  was  admitted,  and  a  monstrous  regiment  of 
women  paraded  the  High,  clad  in  the  cap  and  gown 
which  had  once  been  sacred  to  men,  to  some  a  play¬ 
thing,  to  others  an  honour,  but  garments  in  any  case 
essentially  masculine. 

The  iron  had  entered  into  our  soul.  The  old  Oxford 
life  which  some  of  us  had  regarded  as  so  precious,  the 
life  of  conversation,  of  cloistered  dreams,  seemed  no 
longer  possible  in  this  place  of  the  harshest  realities. 
The  aesthete  was  gone,  to  linger  only  as  a  faint  ghost  in 
the  primrose  pages  of  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie’s  ‘  Sinis¬ 
ter1  Street  ’,  and  in  his  place  we  saw  a  horde  of  sharp¬ 
faced  young  men  decorating  their  rooms  with  Nevinson 
and  Gaudier-Breszka — and  Cubist  curtains  from  the 
Omega  workshop.  The  sonneteer  was  overshadowed  by 
the  writer  of  free  verse,  and  we  almost  expected  to  see 
Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell  win  the  Newdigate  with  a  poem 
like  those  which  appear  in  ‘  Wheels.’ 

This  spirit  was  evident  in  the  political  activities 
which  have  formed  so  great  a  part  of  our  life  since  the 
war.  Before  the  war  Oxford  politics  were  unreal.  It 
is  true  that  we  had  political  clubs — the  Canning,  the 
Chatham,  the  Russell,  the  Palmerston,  while  a  few 
Socialists  endeavoured  to  give  life  to  the  already  flag¬ 
ging  corpse  of  academic  Fabianism.  But  nothing 
which  then  existed  can  compare  with  the  fierce  storm 
of  political  energy  by  which  Oxford  has  since  been 
shaken.  These  last  two  years  have  witnessed  the 
foundation  of  our  great  political  clubs,  each  with  a 
crowded  list  of  members.  We  have  the  Oxford  Carl¬ 
ton  Club,  which  publishes  the  Oxford  Review,  takes 
its  principles  from  Disraeli,  and  contains  more  blue- 
blooded  Tories  than  you  will  find  in  any  other  institu¬ 
tion  in  England.  We  have  the  Oxford  New  Reform 
Club,  whose  President  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  which 
manages  to  combine  a  sincere  veneration  for  the  Prime 
Minister  with  a  good  deal  of  independent  thinking.  We 
have  the  Liberal  Club,  whdse  leader  is  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  whose  political  abilities  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  furnished  six  out  of  the  eight  Presidents  of 
the  Union  who  have  held  office  since  the  war.  Finally 
there  is  the  Labour  Club,  where  capitalism,  is  more 
freely  cursed,  and  dreams  are  more  splendid,  than  in 
any  revolutionary  organization  in  the  country. 

At  first,  immediately  after  the  war,  Labour  seemed 
to  carry  everything  before  it  at  Oxford.  We  wore  red 
ties  in  the  lecture  rooms,  we  studied  assiduously  the 
Daily  Herald,  and  journals  such  as  the  Worker’s  Dread¬ 
nought  made  their  appearance  on  the  tables  of  the  Junior 
Common  Rooms,  side  by  side  with  the  Morning  Post. 
The  reason  was  at  once  simple  and  significant.  We 
were,  all  of  us,  “  fed  up.”  We  had  all  seen  the  ap¬ 
palling  catastrophe  of  war,  and  in  the  reaction  that 
followed  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  society 
in  which  such  a  catastrophe  was  possible  must  be 
radically  wrong,  and  that  only  by  an  abolition,  root 
and  branch,  of  existing  institutions  could  we  effect  any 
change  that  would  be  permanent  or  good. 

But  that  phase  was  only  temporary.  The  millen¬ 
nium  still  gleamed  through  the  misted  towers  and 
gables  of  the  city,  but  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  there  were  more  ways  than  one  of  reaching  it. 
And  so  we  settled  down,  founded  our  clubs  and  our 
papers,  and  began  to  talk. 


The  result  of  some  of  that  talk,  as  heard  at  the  Union 
debates,  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  believe  that 
the  opinions  of  the  young  men  of  to-day  furnish  the 
actions  of  the  statesmen  of  to-morrow.  On  the  whole, 
it  verges  towards  the  left,  but  not  towards  the  extreme 
left.  Thus,  though  we  refuse  to  support  the  scheme 
of  a  levy  on  capital,  we  express  our  belief  in  “  the  sub¬ 
stantial  justice  of  the  miners’  opinions  in  the  present 
dispute.”  And  though  on  the  visit  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  we  state  our  desire  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Coalition,  when  he  is  gone,  we  “  condemn  the  coercive 
policy  pursued  by  H.M.  Government  in  Ireland  as  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  first  principles  of  democracy,”  and  we 
register  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  Anglo-French 
entente  as  a  guiding  principle  in  British  foreign  policy. 

The  advanced  nature  of  some  of  the  principles  we 
have  supported  has  led  certain  misguided  persons  to 
charge  Oxford  with  being  “  riddled  with  Bolshevism.” 
No  accusation  could  be  more  unjust.  The  Labour  Club  at 
Oxford  is  very  active,  and  you  will  find  revolutionaries 
in  any  society  of  young  men  which  is  healthy  and  alive. 
But  Oxford  is  very  far  from'  being  Bolshevik.  At  a 
recent  dinner  of  the  Labour  Club,  the  toast  which  was 
proposed  was  “  The  King  and  the  People.”  It  was 
an  admirable  toast,  and  may  be  taken  to  summarize 
very  well  the  attitude  of  the  Oxford  left. 

For  the  rest— what  can  we  say?  What  of  the  new 
generation  which  will  come  next  term,  freed  for  the 
first  time  from  the  shackles  (if  shackles  they  were),  of 
Greek,  tasting  for  the  first  time  the  wine  of  a  culture 
which  has  been  so  strangely  transmuted  by  the  fire  of 
war? 

We  need  have  no  fear.  Oxford  will  stand  the  test. 
Napoleon  once  said  that  “  there  is  one  who  is  wiser 
than  any  of  us,  and  that  is  tout  le  monde.”  Similarly 
we  might  say  of  Oxford  that  there  is  one  who  is  wiser 
than  any  don,  even  than  any  undergrauduate,  and  that 
is  Oxford.  For  Oxford  has  this  in  common  with  the 
world,  that  she  is  remarkably  like  an  oyster.  Not 
only  because  she  can  be  opened  by  any  young  man  with 
a  sword  that  is  sharp,  but  because  she  can  transmute 
raw  material  into  something  rich  and  precious,  she  can 
produce  pearls  from  waste.  During  the  war  Oxford 
was  filled  with  a  swarm  of  Cadets — uneducated  men, 
who,  but  for  accident,  would  never  have  trodden  her 
streets.  What  did  she  do?  She  gave  them  shelter, 
trained  them,  and  invested  even  the  most  sordid  with 
some  of  the  romance  of  a  crusader.  Since  the  war 
she  has  been  doing  the  same  thing.  She  has  seen 
many  of  her  traditions  broken,  she  has  come  perilously 
near  bankruptcy.  But  it  has  been  a  financial  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  not  a  bankruptcy  of  the  spirit.  Visit  Oxford, 
and  talk  to  her  young  men.  Listen  to  their  debates. 
Study  their  journalism.  Then  you  will  realize  that 
Oxford  to-day  is  richer  in  the  spirit  by  the  very  measure 
of  those  things  which  she  has  so  splendidly  sacrificed. 

FORGOTTEN  PIT-HEAPS. 

HERE  and  there  about  the  country  you  will  see 
little  mounds  and  hillocks  that  do  not  seem 
quite  to  belong  to  the  natural  configuration  of 
the  land.  Nature  has  overgrown  them  with  grass  or 
perhaps  even  with  bushes,  but  hardly  given  them  the 
lines  of  the  real  and  larger  hills.  You  will  hear  them 
called  tumps  and  barrows,  and  no  one  seems  to  know 
how  they  came.  But  legend  invests  them  with  great 
antiquity.  The  Druids,  the  Romans,  or,  at  the  latest, 
the  Saxons  made  them'.  The  lowest  estimate  makes 
them  at  least  a  thousand  years  old. 

In  a  field  near  an  east  country  village  there  is  a  little 
range  of  these  artificial  hillocks.  Local  folk  declare 
the  field  to  have  been  a  Roman  camp.  But  near  by  the 
field  is  a  railway  in  a  cutting,  and  probably  these 
earthworks  are  simply  soil  thrown  up  from  the  cut¬ 
ting  not  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

It  is  astonishing  how  short  man’s  memory  is  when 
it  is  concerned  with  a  change  in  the  landscape.  A  heap 
which  the  older  folk  may  have  seen  made  when  they 
were  children  is  even  to  them  something  wrapped  in 
the  mystery  of  history.  “Oh,  they  do  say  the  Romans 
or  some  of  them  old  blokes  did  make  un,”  says 
grandfather,  preferring  that  tale  to  the  one  that 
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memory  could  give  him,  if  he  would  let  it.  And  there 
are  workings  for  tin  and  copper  in  Devon  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  which,  though  abandoned  perhaps  within  the 
past  hundred  years,  are  now  popularly  regarded  as 
having  been  made  by  the  Pixies. 

Legend  and  mounds,  indeed,  run  hand  in  hand.  A 
tump  of  quite  commonplace  origin  has  but  to  stand  for 
about  fifty  years  to  gain  a  history  stretching  back 
through  the  centuries.  And  Britain,  which  has  ever 
been  a  land  worked  and  worried  for  minerals,  is  a  land 
of  many  artificial  hills  and  hollows  and,  therefore,  of 
legend. 

Who  can  say  what  will  be  the  stories  told  of  the 
great  heaps  of  stuff  now  being  scratched  for1  fuel 
around  our  idle  mines,  when,  two  or  three  hundred 
years  hence,  we  have  given  up  the  worries  of  coal  for 
power  from  the  tide  or  the  atoms.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  we  shall  know  what  these  heaps  are,  though  we 
have  ceased  to  win  coal  and  the  pit-head  gear  is  gone. 
True  enough,  we  shall  know,  but  our  knowledge  will 
not  rob  us  of  our  fancy,  and  the  heaps  will  become  to 
us  the  work  of  the  Britons,  Romans,  the  Fairies,  of 
the  Devil  himself,  or  anybody  but  the  19th  or  20th 
century  miner.  We  shall  tell  the  best  tale  we  can  to 
the  stranger  who  asks  what  those  strangely  shaped 
fir-clad  hills  over  there  are. 

It  will  help  us  that  nature,  when  she  has  her  way, 
will  make  those  hills  look  as  old  in  fifty  years  as  in  a 
thousand.  The  little  heap  that  you  see  by  the  air- 
shaft  of  the  railway  tunnel  that  was  driven  under  the 
hill  in  about  1850  has  the  same  air  of  antiquity  as  has 
the  genuine  barrow  of,  maybe,  pre-Roman  days.  And 
the  same  story  will  do  for  both,  in  spite  of  that  tell¬ 
tale  smoking  air-shaft  tower  by  the  one. 

Some  day  all  the  coal  that  is  in  the  earth  will  have 
been  dug  from  it.  Or,  probably,  long  before  that,  we 
shall  be  using  another  source  of  power.  At  any 
rate,  at  some  time,  no  more  stuff  will  be  added  to  the 
pit-heaps,  and  nature  will  clothe  their  nakedness.  A 
thousand  little  hills  and  more  will  begin  to  look  as  if 
they  had  always  been,  and  we  shall  scout  the  idea  that 
they  are  of  modern  origin. 

In  methodical,  practical  France  the  miners  of  the  Pas 
de  Calais  heap  their  spoil  in  symmetrical  pyramids. 
The  steepness  of  these  will  prevent  nature  from  beauti¬ 
fying  them,  and  they  will  stand  neat  and  ugly  for  all 
time.  They  give  an  air  of  Egypt  to  the  dry  flat-topped 
French  hills.  And,  no  doubt,  in  time,  when  the  mines 
are  no  more,  the  French  peasants  will  say  that  the 
Egyptians  raised  these  seemingly  insane  monuments. 

Impossible?  Well,  go  to  any  abandoned  workings 
of  mine,  quarry  or  pit,  and  see  if  any  two  people  living 
near  by  will  give  you  the  same  story  about  them.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  they  will. 

DRAWING  AND  SYMBOLISM. 

PURE  draughtsmanship,  that  is  the  control  of  ex¬ 
pressive  line  and  form  on  a  flat  surface,  without 
those  heightening  advantages  of  colour  and  tone 
which  the  painter  has  at  his  disposal,  is  near  sculpture 
in  its  limitations.  Like  sculpture,  it  is  not  readily  un¬ 
derstood  without  some  culture  or  unusual  instinctive 
appreciation.  The  artist  who  is  obsessed  by  form, 
whether  he  is  a  draughtsman  or  a  sculptor,  abstracts 
from  nature  only  those  materials  which  have  the  least 
place  in  popular  esteem.  His  work,  though  it  may  be 
of  a  high  spiritual  quality,  will  seem  cold  to  the  specta¬ 
tor  whose  perception  of  form  is  weak,  and,  among  per¬ 
sons  who  are  not  artists,  an  interest  in  form  is  rarer 
than  an  interest  in  colour.  Most  people  will  give  some 
thought  to  the  colour  of  their  clothes,  or  of  the  rooms 
they  live  in  :  comparatively  few  are  perturbed  about 
the  shape  of  a  house,  a  mantelpiece,  a  chair,  or  any 
of  the  hundreds  of  objects  with  which  they  surround 
themselves.  Similarly  a  pretty  face  is  commonly  dis¬ 
tinguished  on  account  of  its  colour.  Given  blue  eyes 
and  pink  cheeks,  a  thoroughly  commonplace  type  will 
be  more  generally  admired  than  another  which  depends 
on  distinction  of  features  or  of  modelling.  A  poor 
sense  of  form;  is  probably  a  marked  characteristic  of 
our  own  age  and  of  northern  countries.  It  cannot 
have  been  so  in  ancient  Greece.  We  imagine,  at 
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least,  that  the  principles  of  selection  jn  a  Spartan 
beauty  competition  were  different  from  those  which 
govern  such  contests  among  the  readers  of  the  Daily 
Mail.  However  this  may  be,  neither  good  sculpture 
nor  good  draughtsmanship  is  ever  really  popular  among 
us,  and  at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  where  a  collection  of 
drawings  is  being  exhibited,  we  have  been  reminded, 
by  observing  the  conduct  of  honest  but  aesthetically  un¬ 
awakened  individuals,  of  Colonel  Newcome’s  pathetic 
struggle  to  admire  the  Elgin  marbles. 

When  the  bait  of  illustrative  content  is  added,  a 
good  drawing  may  receive  the  quantity,  if  not  the 
quality,  of  appreciation  it  deserves;  but  unfortunately 
the  effort  to  add  these  illustrative  allurements  too  often 
results  (as  with  much  of  the  work  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood)  in  a  weakening  of  the  original  hold  on 
form  and  expressive  design.  Rossetti’s  ‘  Found  ’  is  a 
typical  instance.  A  fine  drawing  exists  which  gives 
his  early  conception  of  the  two  dramatically  grouped 
figures.  In  the  painting,  with  its  elaboration  of  colour 
and  detail,  and  its  insistence  on  the  story-telling  func¬ 
tion  of  every  little  addition,  the  strong  first  motive  has 
been  frittered  away.  Even  as  illustration,  its  appeal 
has  become  indirect.  Later  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  an  interest  in  drawing  grew  up,  assisted  by  the 
influence  of  Legros,  Alfred  Stevens  and  the  Slade 
School,  we  find  more  and  more  that  artists  have  had 
the  strength  of  mind  to  concentrate  on  what  really  con¬ 
cerns  them,  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  defunct  “  Society 
of  Twelve,”  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century, 
invariably  contained  examples  of  draughtsmanship 
which  had  gone  far  beyond  the  dull  pseudo-classicism 
of  Leighton  and  Poynter.  Leighton  is  represented  in 
the  present  exhibition;  and  opposite  to  his  mediocre 
work  we  have  an  opportunity  of  measuring  the  more 
vital  quality  of  the  late  William  Strang,  of  Professor 
Rothenstein,  Mr.  John,  and  Mr.  Charles  Shannon.  Mr. 
Shannon’s  drawings  and  lithographs  often  display  a 
freshness  of  invention  and  observation  which  may  sur¬ 
prise  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  his  paintings; 
and  yet,  however  we  may  yield  to  their  charm,  it 
seems  almost  cruel  to  hang  even  the  best  of  them  side 
by  side  with  the  two  nudes  by  Mr.  John,  which  accom¬ 
pany  them  here,  like  a  lusty  orchestra  drowning  the 
voice  of  a  singer.  We  may  sometimes  deceive  our¬ 
selves  by  reading  into  Mr.  John’s  most  casual  work 
the  qualities  which  we  have  admired  in  him,  with  good 
reason,  at  other  times — in  the  same  way  that  our 
,  reverence  for  Rembrandt  may  make  us  willing  to  dis¬ 
cern  in  the  formless  blots  and  scratches  of  his  occasion¬ 
ally  abortive  shorthand  the  signs  of  that  mastery  of 
tone  and  form  which  his  drawings  more  generally  pos¬ 
sess;  but  when  all  reservations  are  made,  there  is  no 
one  among  us  who  can  excel  Mr.  John  on  his  own 
ground  of  draughtsmanship.  There  is  no  one  whose 
pencil  has  the  same  fluent,  expressive  energy — who  can 
construct  a  figure  as  a  whole  with  the  same  instinctive 
grasp,  so  that  we  are  not  made  conscious  of  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  attention  having  travelled  from  point  to  point 
in  the  space  at  his  disposal.  A  more  “  modern  ”  type 
of  drawing — more  rigorously  selected,  more  intel¬ 
lectual  and  self-conscious,  makes  a  different  claim  upon 
us,  but  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  at  the  Goupil  Gal¬ 
lery  which  can  effectually  divide  our  interest.  Mr. 
Meninsky  comes  nearest  to  the  essential  quality  of  Mr. 
John.  The  drawings  by  Henri  Gaudier-Breszka  do 
not  represent  his  highest  achievement.  For  the  rest, 
a  ruck  of  diverse  talent,  usually  segregated  into  groups, 
has  filled  the  catalogue  with  more  or  less  well-known 
names,  and  has  covered  the  walls  with  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  work.  Some  landscape  drawings  by  Rous¬ 
seau  and  Daubigny  attract  us  because  their  method  of 
approach  to  nature  has  become  unfamiliar,  though  they 
have  no  greater  merit  than  the  best  of  the  succeeding 
schools  which  are  hung  with  them. 

At  the  Burlington  Gallery  an  exhibition  of  “  Sym¬ 
bolic  Art,”  by  Mr.  Paul  Phillipps,  may  whet  the 
curiosity  of  the  jaded  amateur  of  contemporary  pic¬ 
tures.  Mr.  Phillipps  has  exhibited  often  at  the  Friday 
Club.  We  doubt  whether  any  other  society  of  artists 
will  ever  accept  his  oddities;  yet,  with  any  luck,  his 
genuine  naivet^ — that  peculiar  quality  which  has  been 
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so  enthusiastically  sought  for  and  encouraged,  till  we 
are  sated  with  the  products  of  childhood  and  second 
childhood — might  have  made  him  a  fashion.  As  it  is, 
he  remains  unknown,  a  sort  of  second-rate  suburban 
Douanier  Rousseau,  embodying  with  a  fine  seriousness, 
in  careful  water-colours,  his  little  obvious  sentiments 
and  moralities.  ‘  Night  !  The  Cenotaph  ’  :  ‘  The  In¬ 
come  Tax  ’  :  ‘  The  Awakening  of  the  Profiteer  ’  (with 
devils  in  attendance)  :  ‘  The  Retreat  from  Mons  ’  (with 
hosts  of  angels)  :  these  are  the  material  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lipps’s  “  symbolism.”  We  are  reminded  of  the  old- 
fashioned  German  chromo-lithographs  of  religious  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  country  cottages. 
But  Mr.  Phillipps  has  something  more  than  the  merit 
of  inefficient  sincerity.  In  his  London  street  scenes, 
his  crowds  and  his  interiors,  we  may  find  an  occa¬ 
sional  happy  piece  of  design,  an  active  vision,  and  a 
special  suggestive  use  of  colour,  which  are  far  from 
the  common.  There  is  at  least  as  much  virtue  mingled 
with  his  absurdity  as  there  is  in  the  Bavarian  popular 
art  which  used  to  be  reproduced  in  Der  Blaue 
Reiter. 

NANCY’S  GARDEN. 

IT  is  very  English,  deep-bosomed,  and  green,  and 
there  is  not  a  Latin  word  in  its  mouth.  Long  ago 
it  was  an  orchard  valley,  and  a  stream  meandered 
down  the  chine.  Passing  generations  have  altered  the 
face  of  one  slope,  but  the  little  runnel  and  water 
meadows  are  still  there,  spangled  with  ragged  robin 
and  Lady-smock,  horsetails,  and  willow  herbs.  When 
Nancy  walks  round  the  slope  thither  to  see  how  the 
apples  are  nippling  against  their  leaves,  she  steps 
warily  and  pretends  not  to  know  that  the  tiny  willow 
wren  is  nesting  in  the  tussocky  grass. 

The  nearer  slope  of  the  valley  does  not  share  the 
other’s  simplicity.  It  has  an  air  of  having  been  brought 
up  elsewhere  to  be  a  child’s  playground,  a  hide-and- 
seek  place  of  fantastic  chambers  and  terraces,  and  then 
carried  away,  and  made  to  grow  up  all  over  again  as 
Nancy’s  garden.  There  are  two  lawns  secret  from  each 
other,  with  a  brier-rose  hedge  between  them,  and  apple 
and  plum  trees  standing  sentinel  at  the  comers.  Where 
another  lawn  might  be  foreseen,  the  asparagus  bed 
hides;  and  the  path  round  it  is  bordered  with  rocket, 
columbine,  sweet  William,  tigers-bane  and  snap¬ 
dragon.  Another  twist  in  the  path,  and  the  rose 
garden  opens  its  green  doors.  Shelving  down  to  the 
water  meadows  are  currant-bushes,  rows  of  seakail  in, 
pyramid  bloom,  seeding  turnips  waist-high  in  yellow — 
a  foolish  carnival  that  surely  knows  how  quickly  its 
hour  must  strike  and  the  lights  go  out. 

Passing  the  length  of  the  vegetable  beds  and  turning 
upwards  again,  the  eye  finds  and  rests  in  the  darkness 
of  a  deep  hedge  spiked  with  Irish  yew.  A  few  yards 
further  on,  the  dimness  suddenly  gives  way  to  the 
heavenlike  blue  of  a  mass  of  borage  that  stands  heav¬ 
ing"  up  its  either  hand  in  thankfulness,  and  is  so  radiant 
in  that  dusky  place  that  one  must  needs  go  round  the 
garden  alleys  again  in  order  to  recapture  its  delight. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it — Nancy  has  green  fingers; 
all  that  she  touches,  grows.  Moreover,  her  plants  have 
a  way  of  seeding  themselves  in  the  gravel  walks.  A 
scientific  flower-grower  would  have  garden  and  gar¬ 
dener  in  derision.  But  Nancy  and  the  flowers  are 
happy,  and  there  is  still  a  ribbon  of  path  to  walk  in. 

The  fruit  grower  would  join  with  the  seedsman  in 
scorning  Nancy  and  her  doings,  for  she  is  so  unwise 
as  to  love  her  enemy  as  herself.  She  not  only  talks  to 
her  little  brothers  the  birds,  but  she  spreads  a  table 
continually  in  their  sight.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in 
some  cases  Nancy’s  love  is  entirely  selfless.  When, 
in  the  spring  drought,  she  sees  the  blackbird  and  his 
mate— two  incarnate  pick-axes — hurling  themselves 
frenziedly  into  the  beds  of  her  standard  roses  and  scat¬ 
tering  the  grass  with  dry  clods,  she  not  only  feels  for 
their  hunger,  but  she  hopes  that  the  extra  scraps  of 
cheese  and  bread  and  bacon  rinds  laid  on  the  sun-dial 
will  divert  their  purpose  and  make  for  peace  in  her 
rosery. 

The  blackbirds  share  her  bounty  with  the  thrushes, 
robins,  chaffinches,  wrens,  and  sparrows.  She  be¬ 
stows  on  them  an  impartial  care.  But  her  secret  joy 
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are  the  swallows  who  yearly  honour  the  ruined  pig- 
stye  with  their  lodgement,  and  the  swinging  chimney 
cowl  with  their  absurd  recreations.  There  is  no  day  in 
the  year  like  that  spring  morning,  when — such  a  to-do  ! 
— the  swallows  are  back  again;  and  Nancy  hears 
another  song  in  their  twitter,  and  knows  that  “  soon 
will  the  high  midsummer  pomps  come  on.” 

Thus  to  her  happy  birds  Nancy  is  father  and  mother 
and  native  land.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  her 
parenthood  costs  her  dear.  Just  when  the  father-and- 
mother  is  busy  in  her  studio,  rearing  other  children  of 
her  desire,  there  comes  a  cry  from  without,  “  Nancy  ! 
the  blackbirds  are  in  the  strawberry  cage.”  “  Nancy  ! 
The  chaffinches  are  eating  the  plums.” 

Out  goes  Nancy,  certain  that  she  is  a  whirlwind  of 
frightfulness,  cuts  a  terrifying  caper  at  the  door  of  the 
strawberry  cage,  and  brandishes  a  rod.  But  for  the 
rod,  the  blackbirds  would  simply  cock  an  affectionate 
eye  and  wonder  what  was  the  matter  with  the  old  dear 
now,  and  try  in  a  casual  way  to  get  out  of  the  net  in 
the  way  they  came  in. 

The  plum-tree  is  the  paradise  of  the  chaffinches.  The 
feast  of  feasts,  about  which  they  dream  o’  nights,  is  to 
walk  down  the  branch  in  early  spring,  eating  one  by 
one  the  tiny  buds  of  blossom!.  Those  they  do  not  eat 
become  plums;  and  then  their  only  desire  is  to  walk 
down  the  branch  again.  Nancy  storming  below  in  no 
wise  disturbs  them,  but  her  blank  shot  gun  strikes 
terror  into  their  hearts. 

Thus  and  thus  does  Nancy  pay  for  her  bounty.  Even 
the  robin  turns  thief  in  his  mistress’s  larder.  And 
when  she  takes  a  basket  to  pick  the  currants,  he  perches 
in  a  friendly  way  at  her  elbow  and  picks  too. 

She  lays  all  her  malice  aside  with  her  shot  gun  and 
stick.  Morning  by  morning  she  greets  the  “  sneezing- 
bird  ”  and  mimics  his  cry.  Sometimes  he  is  so  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  bites  his  top  lip  and  represses  the  final 

tichoo.”  But  as  soon  as  he  settles  on  the  plum  tree, 
he  becomes  that  wicked  chaffinch  again. 

It  is  in  this  morning  hour  that  to  be  regent  of  Nancy’s 
kingdom  seems  of  all  fortunes  most  desirable.  When 
other  people  are  sitting  wedged  in  trains  and  ’buses, 
she  is  going  round  her  garden  to  see  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  night.  Instead  of  office-odour  within, 
and  without  the  numerous  smells  that  make  London 
air,  touched,  it  is  true,  in  the  riverward  parishes  by  the 
salt  of  the  sea,  the  lady  of  the  garden  is  breathing  the 
tang  of  sweet  air  and  saluting  her  roses  and  brier- 
hedge. 

The  townsfolk’s  triumphs  do  not  rouse  her  envy, 
and  their  hours  of  trial  are  her  joy.  When  they  are 
struggling  with  umbrellas  above  and  puddles  below, 
their  temper  as  grey  as  the  clouds,  Nancy  is  standing 
in  her  porch  watching  her  flowers  curtseying  to  the 
wind  and  the  shower,  coming  out  again  and  again  for 
just  one  more  sniff  of  the  sweet-briar.  Almost  as  rain- 
bespangled  as  her  blossoms,  she  presently  goes  in¬ 
doors,  sets  a  match  to  the  wood-fire,  and  sits  like  a 
gipsy  over  its  fragrant  warmth  for  a  spell.  Then  back 
she  turns  to  work,  to  hurry  and  finish  an  allotted  task 
so  that  she  may  have  a  full  hour  for  the  garden  when 
the  sun  shines  after  the  rain. 

MESSRS.  PULLAR  AND  THE  CLOTHES- 
CLEANING  BUSINESS. 

E  have  received  a  communication  from 
Messrs.  Winter  &  Plowman,  Solicitors  for  J. 
Pullar  &  Sons,  Limited,  the  Dyers  and 
Cleaners,  of  Perth,  in  which  they  take  exception  to  our 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  letter  from'  the  Secretary  of  the 
Company,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  June  4. 

We  are  now  satisfied  that  the  inference  we  drew  from 
the  known  facts  is  without  foundation,  and  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  better  if  we  had  taken  some  steps 
to  verify  it. 

We  desire,  therefore,  to  record  that  we  accept  with¬ 
out  qualification  the  statement  by  the  Secretary  that 
every  order  booked  either  by  J.  Pullar  &  Sons,  Limited, 
or  by  the  “  Perth  Dye  Works  ”  is  sent  to,  and  treated 
in,  Perth,  and  further  to  express  unreservedly  to  the 
Company  our  regret  that  the  incorrect  statements  of 
which  they  complained  found  their  way  into  our 
columns. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

EXPENDITURE  AND  EMPIRE. 

SIR, — Speaking-  of  the  election  of  the  Independent 
Anti-Waste  candidate  for  St.  Georg-e’s,  Westminster, 
you  say  :  “  The  ‘  Anti-Wasters  ’  so  far  have  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
have  we  heard  of  any  considerable  reduction  of  un¬ 
necessary  expediture  with  which  their  names  are  asso¬ 
ciated.  They  lack  enterprise  and  debating  ability;  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  they  lack  the  persistence  wdiich  is 
essential  for  serious  effort.” 

This  is  a  strong  indictment,  and,  I  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest,  scarcely  a  fair  one,  since  private  enterprise  is  a 
thing  very  easily  throttled  under  present  conditions  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  all  independence  of 
action  is  immediately  denounced  as  treason  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  Whether  the  stricture  be  true  or  not 
does  not,  however,  really  matter  much — the  capability 
of  the  Anti-Waste  M.P.s  is  of  little  moment  compared 
with  the  fact  that  the  St.  George’s  election  proves  the 
existence  of  a  Conservative  revolt  which  is  undoubtedly 
alarming  the  Government  into  a  serious  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  expenditure.  The  taxpayer  who,  in  three  cases 
out  of  four,  is  a  Conservative,  though  not  always  a 
Coalitionist,  feels  that  he  is  being  bled  to  the  point  of 
death,  and  after  six  years  of  silent  and  patriotic  suffer¬ 
ing  he  now  recognises  that  he  is  being  shamefully  ex¬ 
ploited  for  the  benefit  of  professional  politicians  cling¬ 
ing  to  office,  and  is  determined  to  make  himself 
heard.  This  is  a  great  gain,  firstly,  because  the 
Government  can,  if  it  wills,  largely  reduce  expenditure 
— whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary — and  secondly, 
because,  if  we  wish  to  check  the  Socialistic  onslaught, 
our  first  act  should  be  to  reconstitute  a  Conservative 
party  based,  in  the  main,  on  Individualistic  principles. 
“  You  cannot,”  as  an  old  friend  used  to  say  to  me, 
“  fight  Socialism  by  bits  of  itself,”  meaning,  of  course, 
that  a  policy  of  “  Social  Reform  ”  and  “  Ameliora¬ 
tion  ”  will  never  serve  as  effective  weapons  against  the 
Socialist  attack.  Absolute  Individualism,  just  like  ab¬ 
stract  Dynamics,  is,  of  course,  impracticable — the  social 
atmosphere  of  the  20th  century  forbids  the  one,  just  as 
the  world’s  material  atmosphere  forbids  the  other — but 
the  gain  resulting  from  the  will  to  choose,  whensoever 
possible,  an  Individualist  solution  of  every  problem, 
would  enable  us  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  constantly  striving  by 
strategic  retreats  to  avoid  defeat.  For  years  past  we 
have  been  systematically  bribing  the  Socialists — or  try¬ 
ing  to — into  some  sort  of  moderation,  until  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  fund  is  so  nearly  exhausted  that  we  now  have 
to  go  under  completely,  or  adopt  a  positive  and  ag¬ 
gressive  policy  and  fight  for  our  very  existence. 

Of  the  private  extravagance  which  you  condemn  so 
strongly  there  is,  I  admit,  far  too  much,  but  I  submit 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  limit  Government 
expenditure.  So  long  as  the  State  spends  money  on  a 
colossal  scale  in  a  time  of  grave  national  distress — for 
the  financial  strain  at  the  present  moment  means  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  national  disaster — it  is  useless  to 
expect  to  convert  the  private  spendthrift,  however 
strong  our  objurgations  may  be.  Criticism,  indeed,  is 
wasted  so  long  as  the  latter  can  retort  that  if  he  does 
not  spend  his  money  on  his  own  amusements,  the  State 
will  seize  it,  sooner  or  later,  and  spend  it  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  idleness — by  means  of  doles  with  a  view  to 
votes — or  in  placating  the  vast  army  of  Government 
officials  who  claim,  with  ever  increasing  insistence,  the 
right  to  live  in  ease  and  comfort  at  the  taxpayers’  ex¬ 
pense.  The  truth  is  that,  in  a  crisis  such  as  the  one 
through  which  we  are  passing,  the  existing  system  of 
taxation  is  altogether  wrong — instead  of  taxing  private 
thrift  up  to  the  hilt,  as  at  present,  we  ought  to  tax 
private  extravagance.  Private  lavishness  may  not  be 
a  serious  matter  in  ordinary  times,  but  in  times  of 
emergency  like  the  present  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  everybody,  from  the  King  to  the  errand  boy,  shout'd 
work  as  hard,  spend  as  wisely,  and  save  as  much,  as 
possible. 

The  taxation  of  luxuries  is  not  an  easy  matter  nor, 
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in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  it  always  desirable,  but  it 
could  certainly  be  done  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is 
now  the  case.  Advertisements,  for  instance,  might  be 
heavily  taxed,  since,  however  desirable  they  may  be 
from  the  middleman’s  standpoint,  nobody  pretends  that 
they  are  really  essential,  and  that  people  would  cease 
to  buy  dresses,  or  jewels,  or  whisky,  or  cigarettes, 
or  toffee  or  soap,  simply  because  these  things  were  not 
expensively  advertised  on  the  hoardings,  or  in  the 
newspapers.  Most  of  your  readers  receive  elaborate 
and  costly  catalogues  of  jewellery  and  knick-knacks  of 
all  sorts  at  Christmas,  and  these,  with  other  forms  of 
advertisement,  might  well  be  taxed,  especially  now  that 
wc  are  to  pay  three-halfpence  for  sending  a  postcard, 
weighing  a  mere  fraction  of  an  ounce,  into  the  next 
street.  It  is  true  that,  although  advertising  does  not 
produce  goods,  it  helps  in  their  distribution,  but  in  these 
days  of  easy  locomotion  and  transport,  people  will 
always  be  able  to  get  what  they  want.  Indeed,  now 
that  all  large  traders  advertise,  and  advertise  largely, 
a  tax  which  reduced  the  volume  of  advertising  by  a 
third  could  do  nobody  much  harm,  since  it  would  affect 
all  equally.  Of  course  the  “  popular  ”  press — and 
especially  the  Northcliffe  section  of  it — the  society 
journals,  and  the  producers  of  posters  would  object, 
but,  after  all,  it  is  the  consumer  and  the  producer  who 
have  the  first  claims  to  consideration,  and  the  middle¬ 
man  may  well  be  content  to  come  third. 

Everybody  who  has  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
any  Government  department,  knows  that  we  are  on  the 
very  edge  of  bankruptcy,  and  I  appeal  to  Lord  Milner 
and  other  Imperialists  to  do  their  utmost  to  secure 
peace,  retrenchment  and,  so  far  as  possible,  a  return 
to  the  system  of  Laissez  Faire,  unless  they  are  willing 
to  see  the  imposing  fabric  of  the  Empire— or,  more 
strictly,  the  Imperial  Federation — shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  Unless  we  have  peace,  retrenchment 
and  individual  enterprise,  New  York  will  wholly  dis¬ 
place  London  as  the  money  market  of  the  world,  and 
when  the  Canadian  Dominion,  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  South  African  Union  transact  their 
financial  business  in  Wall  Street  instead  of  in  Lom¬ 
bard  Street,  we  may  make  up  our  minds  that  the  days 
of  our  prosperity  are  numbered,  and  that  all  we  can 
hope  for  is  to  be  allowed  to  play  the  role  of  a  third-rate 
power  with  a  population  reduced  by  one  half.  Money 
is  not  everything,  but  money  means  capital,  while 
capital  means  equipment,  and  without  adequate  equip¬ 
ment  no  important  nation  in  these  days  has  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  of  success. 

C.  F.  RYDER. 

[We  see  no  reason  to  withdraw  our  criticism.  Does 
Mr.  Ryder  write  with  inside  knowledge  of  the  House  of 
Commons? — Ed.  S.R.] 

THE  REPARATIONS  DEMANDED  FROM 
GERMANY. 

SIR, — I  am  one  of  those  old-fashioned  people  who 
still  believe  that  it  is  unmanly  and  cowardly  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  strike  a  fallen  and  defenceless  enemy. 

The  reparations,  demanded  by  the  Allies  from  a 
defeated  and  disarmed  Germany,  seem  to  be  designed 
to  crush  that  nation  almost  entirely  out  of  existence. 
They  appear  to  be  intended,  not  only  to  break  the 
power  of  military  Germany  (for  which  there  may  be 
some  present  and  pressing  necessity),  but  also  to  bank¬ 
rupt  and  shackle  commercial  and  manufacturing  Ger¬ 
many,  as  a  rival  competitor  for  the  trade  of  the  world. 
No  manufacturing  and  exporting  nation,  such  as  Ger¬ 
many,  can  continue  to  produce  goods  for  sale  in 
foreign  markets,  with  any  hope  of  success,  with  a  tax 
of  26  per  cent,  upon  its  exports.  Long  before  the  end 
of  the  42  years,  which  are  spoken  of,  Germany  will 
probably  have  been  compelled  to  cease  to  manufacture 
goods  for  foreign  export  altogether.  Now,  I  am  of 
the  old-fashioned  English  type  in  another  respect.  I 
believe  in  playing  fair.  That  an  industrious  people, 
like  the  Germans,  should  thus  be  deprived  of  their 
right  to  work,  that  a  whole  nation  should  be  forced 
into  inertia  and  idleness,  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of 
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their  commercial  rivals  is,  quite  obviously,  a  violation 
of  the  commonest  principles  of  justice. 

Moreover,  the  sum  of  money  demanded  from  Ger¬ 
many  by  the  Allies  is  clearly  excessive,  being,  as  you 
know,  more  than  thirty-three  times  greater  than  the 
indemnity  which  France  paid  to  Germany  after  the 
war  of  1870.  I  have  notioed  that  this  opinion  is  gain- 
ing  ground  both  in  England  and  in  America. 

The  Saturday  Review — your  own  excellent  publica¬ 
tion — said,  in  its  Notes  of  the  Week  on  February  5th, 
“  The  Allies  have  ‘  fixed  ’  too  much,  and  therefore  may 
get  less  than  otherwise  they  could  have  obtained.”  In 
the  same  article,  the  Saturday  Review  said  :  “  We 
think  £3,000,000,000  might  be  secured  without  injury 
to  our  trade  within  the  42  years.” 

To  conclude  :  While  the  war  continued,  I  was  the 
enemy  of  Germany.  With  Germany’s  unconditional 
surrender,  my  enmity  ceased ;  and  I  am  now  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  Germans  are  entitled*  to  the  same 
just  and  humane  treatment  which  we  grant  to  other 
members  of  the  human  race. 

To  avoid  all  possible  misconstruction,  I  must  state 
that  I  am  not  an  American,  but  an  Englishman,  living, 
at  present,  in  the  United  States. 

BERTRAND  SHADWELL. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A., 

May  30. 

THE  POPE’S  LETTER  TO  IRELAND. 

SIR, — 'Members  of  the  Westminster  Catholic  Feder¬ 
ation  have  drawn  my  attention  to  the  note  on  page  432 
of  your  issue  of  May  28  on  the  Pope’s  recent  letter  to 
Cardinal  Logue  dealing  with  the  present  position  in 
Ireland.  You  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  including 
within  the  compass  of  a  brief  note  a  number  of  inac¬ 
curate  statements  about  His  Holiness,  whose  only 
interest  in  the  subject  is  a  sincere  desire  for  an  endur¬ 
ing  peaoe  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Pope  has  made  generous  contributions  to  the 
Chinese  Famine  Fund  and  to  the  various  funds  raised 
for  the  relief  of  starving  women  and  children  in  Poland, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  other  parts  of 
Central  Europe,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  he  should  also  have  sent  a  sum  of  money  to  relieve 
the  distress  in  Ireland.  Your  insinuation  that  he  has 
done  this  with  an  ulterior  and  selfish  motive  is  a  most 
unworthy  reflection  upon  His  Holiness,  and  is 
strongly  resented  by  Catholics. 

The  assertion  that  the  Church  of  Rome  could  pacify 
Ireland  within  24  hours  is  a  mere  expression  of  opinion 
for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation.  You 
may  remember  that  some  time  ago  the  Bishop  of  Cork 
applied  the  threat  of  excommunication,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  greater  disorder  than  ever  in  that  part 
of  Ireland.  There  are  limits — well  defined  limits— to 
the  power  of  the  Church,  but  apparently  you  seem  to 
be  unaware  of  them.  However,  I  desire  to  enter  a 
strong  and  energetic  protest  against  your  misleading 
note. 

W.  P.  MARA, 

Hon.  Secretary. 

Westminster  Catholic  Federation. 

[We  have  no  personal  animus  against  the  Pope  or 
the  faith  of  which  he  is  the  head.  But  we  feel  that  re¬ 
garding  Ireland,  as  regarding  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  war,  he  has  shown  a  cautious  and  dilatory  judgment 
which  is  not  worthy  of  a  religious  potentate.  In  his 
letter  announcing  the  gift  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  he  did 
not  lay  stress  on  the  outrages  which  contradict  not  only 
religion,  but  modern  ideas  of  civilisation.  An  effective 
leader  of  any  Church  should  have  denounced  these  out¬ 
rages  earlier.  It  is  not  much  use  to  ingeminate  peace, 
when  murder  and  assassination  have  become  common¬ 
place. — Ed.  S.R. ] 

AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND. 

SIR, — Readers  of  the  letter  signed  “  Ubique,”  in 
your  issue  of  May  7,  must  have  been  surprised  by  its 
citation  of  a  total  vote  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City 
in  1917  of  only  244,882,  and  by  its  classification  of 
Mayor  Hylan  as  pro-German. 

The  actual  vote  was  as  follows,  not  including  29,000 
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voting  soldiers,  whose  ballots,  received  and  counted 
later,  were  in  similar  proportion  : — 


Hylan  (Democrat  ...  ...  298,149 

Hillquit  (Socialist)  ...  141,739 

Mitchel  (Fusion)  ...  ...  149,260 

Bennett  (Republican)  ...  53,163 


It  is,  of  course,  correct  for  “  Ubique  ”  to  cite  the 
Mitchel  and  Bennett  vote  as  “  anti-German.”  Much 
of  the  Hylan  vote  was  also.  The  issues  were  almost 
entirely  local,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  and 
the  only  candidate  who  could  be  called  pro-German  was 
the  Socialist  Hillquit,  described  by  “  Ubique  ”  as  “  at 
least  a  pacifist.” 

Mayor  Hylan  may  have  had  sympathy  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  cause  earlier,  but  his  attitude  during  and  since  the 
war  has  been  fairly  correct.  The  City  was  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  patriotic;  even  the  Socialist  Party  was  split  by 
the  war,  losing  much  of  its  relative  strength,  as  last 
November’s  election  showed. 

The  active  and  ardent  Sinn  Fein  minority  has  much 
more  political  influence  in  New  York  City  than  the  Ger¬ 
man  sympathisers,  most  of  whom*  are  still  somewhat 
cautious  in  expressing  themselves.  But  the  two 
elements  work  together  in  perfect  understanding. 

J.  L.  H. 

New  York,  May  30. 

A  SECRET  STRIKE  BALLOT. 

SIR, — Will  you  allow  me  also  to  urge  as  strongly  as 
possible  the  importance  of  providing  that  trade  union 
ballots  should  be  taken  before  strikes  are  called,  and 
further,  that  such  ballots  should  be  secret?  The 
present  ballots  are  often  a  farce.  The  voting  is  not 
secret ;  the  counting  is  not  independent ;  there  is  no 
real  cl^eck  on  the  issue  of  ballot  papers,  and  nothing  to 
prevent  some  workers  obtaining  several,  while  others 
are  overlooked,  accidentally  or  intentionally. 

At  meetings  where  an  open  vote  is  taken,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  men  are  often  most  reluctant — for  good 
reasons — to  object  to  the  policy  of  the  union  officials. 
A  “  unanimous  ”  vote  means  simply  that  there  is  no 
open  opposition.  As  to  “  Lodge  ”  decisions,  the 
method  adopted  is  grotesque.  At  a  Midland  miners’ 
lodge  numbering  3,000  miners,  40  attended  to  discuss 
the  mine-owners’  offer,  which  was  rejected  by  24  to  16. 
It  was  then  announced  that  the  whole  3,000  were  in 
favour  of  the  stoppage. 

A  miner  recently  declared  that  it  was  the  union 
officials  who  were  standing  in  the  way  of  peace,  not 
the  men.  If  the  leaders  are,  however,  as  assured  of 
the  support  of  the  men  as  they  declare,  they  should 
welcome  a  ballot. 

REGINALD  WILSON, 

General  Secretary. 

British  Empire  Union,  9-10  Agar  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.2. 

THE  IVORY  CROSS. 

SIR, — The  attention  of  the  Council  and  Committee 
has  been  called  to  the  paragraph  in  your  issue  of  June  4, 
dealing  with  the  lecture  given  by  Sir  James  Cantlie 
when  he  mentioned  that  dental  treatment  was  so  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  health  of  the  nation. 

The  above  Council  and  Committee  feel  your  corres¬ 
pondent  has  been  rather  misinformed  in  regard  to  the 
Ivory  Cross,  National  Dental  Aid  Fund,  and  its  work 
for  the  health  of  our  country.  The  Ivory  Cross  in  car¬ 
ing  for  the  teeth  of  people  who  are  unable  to  pay  for 
their  treatment  is  doing  something  else,  i.e.,  helping 
to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
the  need  for  dental  treatment. 

Treatment  in  Dental  Hospitals  is  carried  out  by- 
students  under  the  supervision  of  Registered  Surgeon 
Dentists  and  payment,  we  think  we  are  correct  in  stat¬ 
ing,  must  be  made  for  everything  therein,  even  for 
dental  letters.  The  work  of  the  Ivory  Cross  is  per¬ 
formed  by  Registered  Surgeon  Dentists  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom*,  and  is  the  greatest  possible  boon  to 
patients,  inasmuch  as  they  are  able  by  the  Ivory  Cross 
methods  to  make  appointments  with  the  dentist  in  their 
own  locality  to  suit  their  own  convenience  and  his. 
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I  am  sure,  Sir,  with  these  facts  before  you,  you  will 
understand  that  the  work  of  the  Ivory  Cross  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  for  the  future  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  we  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  kindly 
oublish  this  letter. 

ADA  ELIZABETH  FLETCHER. 

Hon.  Secretary,  Ivory  Cross. 

[Our  point  was  that  the  care  of  the  teeth  should 
begin  in  the  home,  and  that  sensible  people  should 
realise  their  dutv  towards  their  children  in  this  matter. 
—Ed.  S.R.] 

EDUCATION. 

SIR, — Your  article  on  the  extravagances  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  timely  at  the  present  moment.  While  it  is 
clear  that  the  creation  of  better  taste  in  the  rising 
generation  is  to  be  prayed  for,  and  a  consequent  im¬ 
provement  in  our  Press,  our  drama,  our  Parliament, 
and  our  popular  books,  the  earlier  stages  of  education 
seem  to  me  pretty  important.  The  small  boys  and 
girls  of  to-day,  worried  perhaps  by  an  attempt  at  a 
multiplicity  of  subjects,  have  not  grasped  “  the  three 
R’s.”  They  cannot  write  decently;  they  cannot  add 
up  properly;  and  most  of  their  reading,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed  it,  is  third-rate  excitement  leading  to  irregu¬ 
larities  rather  than  honest  work.  They  have  ideas 
above  themselves  :  that  is  what  modern  education  has 
done  for  them. 

The  gratis  State-compulsion  system'  has  had,  as 
your  article  says,  disastrous  effects;  but  I  wish  I  could 
believe  that  the  ordinary  British  citizen  ever  thought 
about  them,  or  did  anything  but  grumble,  when  he  is  ill 
served.  For  myself,  I  should  welcome  a  return  to  the 
voluntary  system,  which  would  leave  parents  to  dis¬ 
cover  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  education,  and 
pay  a  little  for  it,  as  being  worth  while.  Why  should 
not  the  labouring  class,  who  have  so  many  privileges 
and  exemptions  to-day,  pay  id.  a  week  for  the  training 
of  their  children?  Some  boys  are  not  fit  to  be  dragged 
through  the  various  standards.  As  Quintilian  says, 
“  some  perhaps  had  better  be  packed  off  to  the 
country,”  for  they  will  do  no  good  in  school,  only 
waste  their  own  time  and  the  teacher’s. 

In  an  early  work  by  Mark  Twain,  *  The  Curious  Re¬ 
public  of  Gondour,’  there  are  ideas  which  seem'  to  be 
worth  considering.  Every  citizen  in  that  republic  had 
one  vote,  but  by  reaching  various  standards  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  property,  he  got  more  votes.  Voting  powers 
became  more  valued  than  anything  else,  and  a  whole¬ 
some  check  upon  wealthy  men.  Brains  and  property- 
managed  the  State.  “  A  candidate  for  office  must  have 
marked  ability,  education,  and  high  character,  or  he 
stood  no  sort  of  chance  of  election.  If  a  hod-carrier 
possessed  these,  he  could  succeed;  but  the  mere  fact 
that  he  was  a  hod-carrier  could  not  elect  him,  as  in 
previous  times.” 

The  result  of  this  system  in  commending  education 
was  notable  : — 

“  I  inquired  about  the  public  schools.  There  were 
plenty  of  them,  and  of  free  colleges  too.  I  inquired 
about  compulsory  education.  This  was  received 
with  a  smile  and  the  remark — 

“  4  When  a  man’s  child  is  able  to  make  himsell 
powerful  and  honoured  according  to  the  amount  of 
education  he  acquires,  don’t  you  suppose  that  that 
parent  will  apply  the  compulsion  himself?  Our  free 
schools  and  free  colleges  require  no  law  to  fill 
them.’  ” 

I  wish  such  an  incentive  with  a  like  result  could  pre¬ 
vail  in  this  country.  Even  the  Labour  Party  must  per¬ 
ceive  by  this  time  that  a  decent  command  of  poly¬ 
syllables  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  make-up  of  any 
leading  talker.  And  in  time,  when  education  has  pro¬ 
gressed,  a  little  thought  beyond  the  commonplace  and 
a  little  idealism  might  be  added  as  well.  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  the  cant  of  Mr.  Clynes  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  though  he  can  manage  the  long  words  tolerably. 

CANTAB. 

Corrigendum. — Page  482,  col.  2.  For  44  H.  J. 
44  O’Hara  ”  read  44  Valentine  J.  O’Hara.” 


REVIEWS 

BRITISH  SOCIALISM. 

William  Morris  and  the  Early  Days  of  the  Socialist 
Movement.  By  J.  Bruce  Glasier.  Longmans. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

HERE  are  two  main  currents  in  British  Socialism, 
one  native,  one  imported  from  abroad  and  finding 
its  chief  support  in  those  elements  of  our  population 
which  are  not  of  English  origin.  It  is  this  latter  party 
which  attracts  the  larger  portion  of  public  attention; 
the  blatant  ignorance  of  its  minor  spokesmen,  the 
ferocious  and  doctrinaire  tone  of  its  leaders,  serve  to 
mask  its  real  weakness  in  numbers  and  permanent  in¬ 
fluence,  and  to  distract  attention  from  the  real  evils 
which  are  at  the  root  of  much  working-class  discontent. 
This  fundamental  division,  which  passes  almost  un¬ 
noticed  here,  is  well-known  to  the  leaders  of  the  war 
on  society  throughout  the  world,  and  men  who  are  re¬ 
garded  by  the  majority  of  the  well-to-do  classes  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  leaders  of  rebellion  are  bitterly  reviled  by  Lenin 
and  his  followers  as  the  main  supporters  of  the  society 
they  are  engaged  in  destroying. 

It  was  much  to  be  desired  that  the  history  of 
British  Socialism  should  be  written  by  someone  ot 
English  blood  and  English  sympathies.  There  are 
some  painstaking  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  accurate 
works  by  writers  of  alien  blood  and  education  who  get 
every  fact  and  figure  right  and  omit  the  spirit  that 
makes  it  English.  We  can  hardly  blame  them  :  the 
study  of  Karl  Marx  in  some  countries  provided  for  its 
youthful  students  the  attractions  of  the  forbidden,  and 
of  the  only  criticism  of  the  standard  doctrines  forced 
on  them  by  the  State  as  schoolmaster;  but  in  England 
for  every  one  person  who  had  glanced  at  4  Capital  ’  o1' 
had  attempted  to  understand  the  meaning  of  44  value,” 
hundreds  had  been  reached  by  the  idealistic  criticism 
of  modern  society — a  criticism  on  its  main  lines  con¬ 
structive  rather  than  destructive.  For,  curiously 
enough  to  the  casual  observer,  there  has  always  been  a 
certain  sympathy  between  the  high  Tory  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Socialist.  Royal  princes,  nobility  and  gentry  were 
the  main  supporters  of  Robert  Owen,  the  founder  of 
modern  Socialism.  Disraeli,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  were 
the  teachers  of  those  who  led  its  revival  in  the  eighties; 
their  stress  on  the  sordid  misery  induced  by  Liberal  in¬ 
dustrialism  was  the  foundation  of  its  criticism  of  life. 

Of  all  these  critics  William  Morris  has  still  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  best  part  of  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment  of  to-day.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the 
older  and  more  responsible  leaders  have  been  to  some 
extent  under  his  personal  influence,  or  that  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  followers.  His  criticism  of  modern  conditions 
has  never  been  answered,  and  is  the  ethical  basis  for 
all  schemes  which  would  alter  them  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  No  one  of  his  time  w-as  better  fitted  for  his 
self-imposed  task.  A  romantic  poet,  of  the  authentic 
English  tradition,  an  artist  filled  with  the  love  of  beauty 
and  the  eye  to  discern  it,  a  manufacturer  inspired  by 
the  desire  to  do  good  work  and  to  sell  it  at  a  fair  price, 
he  found  himself  driven  to  revolt  in  a  world  in  which 
success  was  obtained  by  producing  bad  work,  the  sole 
quality  of  which  w'as  a  surface  cheapness,  which  had 
neither  comeliness  nor  durability.  The  revival  of 
Socialism  began  about  the  time  when  Morris  became 
convinced  that  no  individual  efforts  of  artists  could 
effect  any  reform  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  people  at 
large,  and,  like  the  Apostle  at  Antioch,  he  said,  44  Lo, 
we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.” 

For  years  and  years  afterward  William  Morris  de¬ 
voted  a  large  part  of  his  time  and  energies  to  going 
around  the  country  addressing  meetings  of  people  of  all 
classes  and  open-air  gatherings  of  working  people.  Es¬ 
sentially  aristocratic  in  thought,  he  was  intolerant  of 
anything  that  could  be  good  and  beautiful,  and  was  not. 
Essentially  English,  he  craved  for  fellowship,  for  the 
free  intercourse  of  equals  in  work  and  play  which  mani¬ 
fests  itself  everywhere  in  our  life.  Essentially  an  artist, 
he  claimed  for  all  craftsmen,  as  for  himself,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  joy  in  creative  work  which  is  the  artist’s 
highest  reward.  And  if  to-day  Labour  leaders  are, 
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some  of  them,  speaking-  in  terms  of  life  and  leisure 
rather  than  of  money,  it  is  because  this  criticism,  sea- 
changed  perhaps  in  its  travels,  has  reached  the  classes 
Morris  appealed  to. 

The  world  is  fairly  familiar  with  the  way  in  which 
William  Morris  impressed  his  friends  and  the  social 
circles  among  which  he  moved,  but  Bruce  Glasier  gives 
us  another  view  of  him,  as  seen  by  the  classes  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself.  People  have  often  lamented, 
though  Morris  himself  never  did,  the  waste  of  such  a 
brilliant  intellect  on  such  a  task.  In  this  little  book  of 
reminiscences  they  will  find  a  masterly  account  of  the 
feelings  of  worship  he  evoked  everywhere,  as  he  moved 
among  his  followers.  For  this  it  is  invaluable,  it  gives 
the  abiding  impression  he  made.  In  details,  among 
unfamiliar  surroundings,  it  is  perhaps  inaccurate;  where 
everything  was  new,  the  relative  importance  of  things 
is  lost;  it  is  the  defect  of  the  way  in  which  the  author 
reconstructed  his  memory,  amply  compensated  for  by 
the  picture  of  Morris  at  his  best  which  he  presents. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few1  words  about  the  writer. 
Bruce  Glasier  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Labour  Party,  and  editor  of  one  of  its  journals. 
He  wrote  this  book  on  his  death-bed,  and  died  before 
it  was  printed.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter 
which  should  be  valuable,  not  only  to  the  admirers  of 
William  Morris,  but  to  all  those  interested  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  modern  British  Socialism. 

TWO  PLAYS. 

The  Death  of  Orpheus.  By  Laurence  Housman.  Sidg- 
wick  &  Jackson.  5s.  net. 

Mary  Stuart.  By  John  Drinkwater.  Sidgwick  & 
Jackson.  3s.  6d.  net. 

R.  HOUSMAN  should  be  thanked  (and  is)  for 
adhering  strictly  to  the  old  and  severe  path  of 
poetic  rectitude  when  in  this  matter,  to  vary  the  nursery 
rhyme,  a  little  John  Bull  is  jumping  over  the  moon,  and 
the  dish  is  running  away  with  the  Spoon  River  Antho¬ 
logy.  It  is  something  at  least  to  find  a  poet  who  will 
stand  on  his  own  feet,  at  a  time  when  all  his  competitors 
prefer  to  tread  on  ours.  But  we  must  not  let  our 
gratitude  for  this  carry  us  too<  far.  By  treading  the 
broad  road  in  daylight,  Mr.  Housman  exposes  his  wares 
to  exact  observation.  While  it  is  courageous  of  him 
to  give  us  such  opportunity,  we  cannot,  unhappily,  ex¬ 
claim  that  his  courage  has  its  reward.  For  this  Or¬ 
pheus  of  his  is  a  poor  watery  god.  Mr.  Housman 
puts  a  strange  gloss  upon  the  old  and  moving  tale  of 
song  and  love  at  war  with  death.  He  converts  Orpheus 
into  a  defender  of  water  against  the  encroachments  of 
Iacchus — the  new  god  of  wine.  But  love  and  song 
have  little  use  for  water;  either  it  drips,  or  it  dilutes. 
Just  when  the  wings  are  spread  for  flight,  the  rain 
comes  tumbling  down  and  a  drenched  singer  is,  if  not 
ridiculous,  at  least  in  danger  of  cold. 

And,  alas  !  that  it  must  be  said,  ‘  The  Death  of  Or¬ 
pheus  ’  has  not  escaped  the  danger.  From  first  to  last 
there  is  no  heat  in  the  play.  Considerable  events  are 
treated — the  contest  of  the  old  religion  and  the  new, 
water  against  wine.  Eurydice  is  wooed  and  won  by 
the  lute  and  is  slain  by  Bacchanals  in  frenzy  before  her 
lover’s  eye.  To  Hades  Orpheus  descends  singing  for 
her  love,  and  returning — unaccompanied — is  torn  by 
frenzied  women.  Here  are  scenes  to  fire,  even  to  alarm, 
the  blood.  Mr.  Housman,  however,  deals  neither  in 
fire,  nor  alarm.  He  chooses  the  Hellenic  model,  hides 
passion  with  the  old  mask,  and  makes  it  go  stiffly  on 
the  high  buskin.  Are  we  then  to  complain  of  the 
original?  The  answer  must  be  that  Sophocles,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  cool,  because  he  had  strained  off  the  scum 
of  passion  and  kept  only  behind  the  untroubled  essence. 
He  justified  this  coolness  with  beauty  and  g r»ve  per¬ 
fection,  or  so  at  least  those  who  can  read  tfie  Greek 
tongue  assure  us.  But  Mr.  Housman’ s  figures  are  not 
beyond  passion  :  they  have  not  reached  it.  Nor  does 
the  beauty  of  the  verse  excuse  this  want.  Never  once 
does  Orpheus  with  his  lute  make  us  bow  ourselves  when 
he  does  sing.  Indeed,  all  the  time  one  is  obsessed 
with  the  feeling  that  this  is  an  exercise  in  the  Greek 
manner,  if  not  an  actual  translation.  But  if,  in  our 
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view,  Mr.  Housman  has  not  achieved  either  a  great 
poem  or  a  great  play,  that  is  not  to  say  that  his  work 
wants  either  music,  skill,  or  effect.  His  choruses 
move  on  sustained  rhythms,  the  dialogue  has  strength 
and  simplicity,  and  the  play,  as  a  whole,  possesses  a 
steady  dramatic  movement.  Perhaps  Mr.  Housman 
fails  because  these  “  old,  unhappy,  far  off  things  ”  are 
too  old  to  be  renewed,  too  unhappy  to  be  endured  to¬ 
day,  or  too  far  off  to  be  understood.  But  his  failure 
at  least  has  dignity  and  makes  no  pretence  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  by  a  trick. 

Mr.  Drinkwater’s  play  is  in  prose,  which  was  no 
doubt  prudent  in  the  dramatist,  but  weak  in  the  poet. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  has  become  a  figure  almost  as 
mythical  as,  Eurydice.  When  Mary  is  in  question, 
all  men  are  (or  should  be)  impatient  of  history.  She  is 
not  Queen  of  Scotland,  Daughter  of  France,  but  Queen 
of  Olympus,  and  Daughter  of  the  Foam. 

“  More  bright  than  stars  in  morns  that  vary, 

Sun  kindling  heaven  and  hell, 

Here,  after  all  these  years,  Queen  Mary, 
Farewell.” 

This  is  her  own  royal  language;  it  is  her  meed. 

Mr.  Drinkwater  shrinks  from  the  legendary  Queen, 
and  gives  us  instead  a  woman  in  prose.  But  in  his 
own  despite,  Mary  shines  through — the  star  of  romance. 
At  the  chief  moments  of  the  play  you  can  hear  through 
the  prose  the  beating  of  the  wings  of  poetry. 

Mr.  Drinkwater  has  a  prelude  to  his  play.  A  young 
man  in  Edinburgh  is  complaining  to  his  old  friend  of  his 
wife’s  infidelity.  His  old  friend  preaches  him.  a  strange 
doctrine  that  his  wife’s  love  is  too  great  for  any  one 
man.  “  Boy,”  cries  he,  “  Will  you  not  share  the  sun 
of  heaven,  the  beauty  of  the  world  ?  What  arrogance 
is  this?  ”  And  to  the  boy  protesting  the  old  man  tells 
the  tale  of  Mary,  and  presently  Mary  herself  slips  from 
the  picture  on  the  wall  saying, 

“  Boy,  I  can  tell  you  everything.” 

But  she  does  not  do  quite  that.  She  enacts  only  the 
pitiful  scene  of  Riccio’s  murder  at  the  hands  of  Darnley 
and  his  accomplices,  teaching  him  that  a  great  lover 
needs  more  than  “  a  scented  pimp,  a  callow  fool  and  a 
bully.” 

“  Not  Riccio  nor  Darnley  knew, 

Nor  Bothwell,  how  to  find 
This  Mary’s  best  magnificence 
Of  the  great  lover’s  mind.” 

There  are  two  ways  of  treating  Mary — one  is  the  way 
of  John  Knox,  the  other  that  of  Swinburne.  Mr.  Drink¬ 
water  falls  between  the  two,  and  finds  the  truth  of 
neither.  Darnley  calls  her  in  this  play  a  harlot,  a  name 
that  Knox  would  have  accepted.  Mr.  Drinkwater 
makes  Mary  cry  in  answer  : 

“  All  should  be  resolved  and  clear  in  me,  with  a  king 
to  match  my  kingdom.  My  love  is  crazed,  a  turbul¬ 
ence,  without  direction.  I  who  should  be  love,  may 
but  burn  and  burn  with  the  love  that  I  am  not.” 

That  is  a  defence,  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  More  is 
needed  to  convince  us  of  that  Queen’s  wonder  who  fell 
from  one  lover  to  another — and  always  lower.  There 
is,  as  we  said,  the  hint  of  poetry  struggling  up,  but  it 
has  not  room  for  wings.  And  a  doubt  remains  in  the 
mind  whether  after  all  Darnley  may  not  be  right.  For 
within  a  moment  of  her  quarrel  with  Darnley  and  her 
dismissal  of  Riccio,  she  is  in  Bothwell’ s  arms  only  to 
tear  herself  free,  saying,  “  It  is  magnificent.  But  I 
told  you.  I  am  wiser  than  my  blood.”  This  is  in  the 
climate  of  poetry.  Here  we  have  a  queen  of  romance 
finding  her  words.  But  it  is  only  a  flash.  For  a  second 
Swinburne’s  Mary  is  with  us,  but  in  a  moment  the 
other  Mary  is  crying, 

“  He  took  me  in  his  arms — a  moment’s  fury — fire 

to  slake  fire  and  that  is  all.” 

What  manner  of  a  queen  is  she,  who  is  so  much 
wiser  than  her  blood,  that  she  can  analyze  her  passion 
with  her  lover’s  footsteps  hardly  silent  on  the  stair? 
Is  she  the  woman  of  John  Knox?  Hardly,  for  she  has 
a  stir  of  wings.  Of  Swinburne?  No,  for  the  wings 
are  all  bedraggled.  Perhaps  a  third  then  and  truer 
than  either?  No,  in  our  view,  neither  a  queen,  nor  a 
woman,  but  half  a  wanton,  and  half  an  excuse. 
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THE  AEROPLANE. 

A  History  of  Aeronautics.  By  E.  C.  Vivian  and  Lieut. 
Col.  W.  Lockwood  Marsh.  Collins.  30s.  net. 

T  is  a  strange  and  terrifying  thing  to  look  back  down 
the  decades  and  see  the  amazing  progress  of  science. 
We  observe  in  a  period  of  time  so  short  as  to  be  all 
within  living  memory,  hundreds  of  things  come  true  that 
to  our  grandfathers  were  not  considered  reasonable 
subjects  for  their  most  ambitious  dreams.  Coal  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  oil,  and,  most  of  all,  electricity,  have 
wrought  a  new  world  in  the  foundries,  a  world  wherein 
continents  are  no  longer  wide  apart,  but  linked  by  the 
devices  of  man,  which  make  it  possible  for  deep  to 
call  to  deep  and  get  an  answer  without  putting-  down 
the  receiver.  It  is  fit  matter  for  an  epic.  The  whole 
vast  subject  at  once  inspires  and  appals.  Dream  follows 
dream  into  the  realm  of  actual  achievement  until  man 
at  last  competes  successfully  with  the  fowls  of  the  air 
and  the  fishes  under  the  sea,  and  there  seem  no  new 
worlds  left  to  conquer.  But  these  dreams  that  have 
become  realities  are  not  all  beautiful.  Some  of  them 
are  nightmares.  We  watch  the  hand  of  man  perfect¬ 
ing  weapons  for  his  own  destruction;  we  witness  his 
best  brains  calculating  further  and  nicer  refinements  of 
torture  for  his  fellow-creatures,  until  we  pause  in  horror 
at  the  perversity  of  civilisation.  What  must  be  tne 
end  of  it  all?  To  what  cataclysm  of  destruction  are  we 
being  rushed  by  this  frantic  conquest  of  nature? 

No  item  of  invention  has  been  at  once  so  startling 
in  its  development  and  so  romantic  in  its  associations 
as  that  of  the  flying  machine.  What  really  decided  its 
pi  acticability  was  the  discovery  and  perfection  of  the 
petrol  engine;  but  long  before  that  was  evolved,  at¬ 
tempts  had  been  made,  all  with  the  same  disastrous 
end,  to  imitate  the  action  of  the  birds.  Earlier  still, 
back  among  the  first  records  of  human  activity,  we 
come  upon  numerous  legends  of  flight.  Mr.  Vivian, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  first  half  of  this  ‘  History  of 
Aeronautics,’  has  written  an  attractive  first  chapter 
dealing  with  the  period  of  legend,  in  which  he  points 
out  that  the  only  two  civilisations  which  did  not  lay 
claims  to  aerial  achievement  were  the  Chinese  and  the 
Aztec.  Mr.  Vivian — easy-going  fellow — assumes  that 
these  claims  are  entirely  unfounded;  but  in  these  days 
when  we  are  told  it  is  no  mere  fable  that  the  Chinese 
used  trinitrotoluene  and  the  Egyptians  employed 
electric  cranes  to  erect  their  pyramids — not  to  mention 
the  fact,  soon  no  doubt  to  be  asserted,  that  the  ancient 
Esquimaux  invented  the  submarine  as  a  weapon  for 
whal  e-strafing — we  feel  we  ought  to  believe  that 
Krishna  and  his  merry  men  were  in  truth  overwhelmed 
by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  twin-engined  Indian  Devil, 
which  rained  down  prehistoric  bombs  upon  them. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  development 
o’"  the  science  of  aviation  has  occupied  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  some  idea  of  its  amazing  growth 
is  obtained.  But  this  impression  of  rapidity,  enhanced 
by  the  still  speedier  progress  occasioned  by  the 
demands  of  war,  too1  often  blinds  us  to  the  fact  that 
flying  is,  for  all  its  strides,  still  only  in  its  infancy.  It 
is  the  internal  combustion  engine  that  has  been  deve¬ 
loped,  not  the  aeroplane  itself,  and  it  is  natural  that 
with  the  improvement  of  motive  power  record  should 
follow  record.  The  authors  of  ‘  A  History  of  Aero¬ 
nautics  ’  trace  the  work  of  the  pioneers  with  com¬ 
petence,  but  the  book  is  attractive  rather  than 
academic,  and  will  never  attain  the  position  of  a 
standard  authority.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  haphazard  : 
there  are  too  many  repetitions  and  inaccuracies,  which 
give  an  impression  of  lack  of  thoroughness  in  revision. 
On  p.  241  we  are  told  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
French  military  aeroplane  service  was  the  best  in  the 
world,  yet  on  page  246  it  is  asserted  that  Germany  was 
aerially  the  best  prepared  of  the  combatants.  We  are 
informed  that  in  1912  the  British  Royal  Aircraft  Fac¬ 
tory  brought  out  the  “  F.E.”  type  of  biplane  :  if  that 
be  so,  the  War  Office  was  surely  grossly  culpable  for 
not  equipping  the  Flying  Corps  with  this  machine  until 
the  war  had  been  in  progress  eighteen  months  !  The 
fact  is  that  the  “  F.E.”  was  evolved  to  counter  the 
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German  Fokker  in  1916,  and  the  authors  are  again  at 
fault  in  attributing  the  conquest  of  the  Fokker  to  the 
British  “  B.E.  2  C.”  type.  They  would  never  have 
made  this  error,  if  they  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
fighting  a  Fokker  in  a  “  B.E.  2  C.  ”  On  pages  232 
and  233  appear  sentences  almost  identically  worded, 
and  further  proof  of  inadequate  revision  is  given  by 
the  triple  repetition  of  the  story  of  C.  S.  Rolls’s  death. 

The  illustrations  are  equally  erroneous.  The 
machines  described  in  the  photograph  facing  page  310 
as  “  Bristol  Fighters  ”  are  in  reality  some  kind  of 
single-seater  scout,  and  we  should  have  thought  that 
even  an  unpractised  eye  could  have  detected  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  design  between  these  machines  and  the  one  on 
p.  295,  also  characterised  by  the  authors  as  a  ‘‘Bristol 
Fighter.”  ‘‘Tilt”  is  hardly  a  scientific  term  to  apply  to 
the  ‘‘bank”  of  the  machine  seen  on  p.  208,  and  it  is  in¬ 
accurate  to  describe  the  view  of  the  crashed  Tarrant 
machine  on  p.  274  as  “  front  ”;  it  is  rather  a  rear  view, 
taken  when  the  machine  had  turned  upside  down,  the 
landing  wheels  being  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  picture.  Facing  p.  302  appears  a  photograph  of  a 
“  R.A.F.  Aeroplane.”  What  is  that?  We  suspect 
that  by  these  initials  the  authors  (this  joint  authorship 
is  very  convenient  for  them  when  they  err  !)  intend  to 
indicate  Royal  Aircraft  Factory,  but  they  should  re¬ 
member,  first,  that  to  most  people  R.A.F.  means  only 
Royal  Air  Force,  and  second,  that  it  is  slovenly  to  call 
a  machine  just  R.A.F.  when  that  much-abused  but 
well-intentioned  factory  produced  fully  a  dozen  different 
types.  Exactitude  is  essential  when  one  is  writing  of 
a  science. 

An  amusing  side  of  aeronautics  is  its  nomenclature. 
The  war  produced  strange  names,  and  none  stranger 
than  those  applied  to  aeroplanes.  Who  would  think 
that  “  Pup,”  “  Camel,”  “  Wasp,”  “  Dolphin,”  were 
official  titles  of  aeroplanes,  not  to  mention  the  unoffi¬ 
cial  ones  of  “  Jumbo,”  “  Tinside  ”  and  “  Flying 
Ford  ”?  Perhaps  the  palm  for  whimsicality  should  be 
awarded  to  a  pre-war  creation,  ‘‘The  Infuriated  Grass¬ 
hopper,”  a  photograph  of  which  diminutive  machine  is 
included.  A  close  second  was  the  “  Felixstowe  Fury,” 
a  name  bestowed  upon  a  truly  portentous  leviathan 
which  carried  out  its  trials  on  the  East  Coast. 

MOHAMMEDAN  MYSTICISM. 

Studies  in  Islamic  Mysticism.  By  R.  A.  Nicholson, 

Litt.D.,  LL.D.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

24s.  net. 

OHAMMEDAN  mystical  literature  is  mainly  of 
three  sorts  :  meditations,  for  which  the  authors 
are  apt  to  claim  personal  inspiration;  odes,  not  easily 
distinguished  from  love-songs  and  wine-lays;  and  bio¬ 
graphies  of  saints,  which  show  that  the  Greek  bio¬ 
graphers  are  not,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  menda- 
cissimum  genus  hominum.  In  his  new  volume  of 
studies  Dr.  Nicholson,  who  by  a  long  series  of  editions, 
translations  and  essays  has  acquired  a  European  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  master  of  this  subject,  gives  examples  of  all 
three  styles.  They  are  almost  all  taken  from  works 
which  are  accessible  in  printed  editions,  two  of  them 
being  the  famous  diwan  of  Ibn  al-Farid,  and  the  famous 
(or  notorious)  ‘  Fusus  al-Hikam  ’  of  Iban  Arabi,  while 
two  others  are  less  celebrated. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Nicholson  did  not  give 
a  complete  translation  of  the  second  of  these  works, 
which  he  appears  to  have  at  one  time  prepared;  for  a 
work  of  the  year  1230  A.D.  which  formulates  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  mercy  to  the  creature  takes  precedence  of 
piety  to  the  Creator  is  clearly  in  advance  of  its  time. 
His  notes  will,  however,  be  of  use  to  students  of  the 
‘  Fusus,’  which  in  its  numerous  editions  in  the  Islamic 
languages  is  overladen  and  mixed  up  with  commentaries 
not  always  in  harmony  with  the  author’s  mind.  Owing 
to  the  astounding  nature  of  its  contents,  possession  of 
a  copy  was  at  times  sufficient  to  convict  a  Moslem  of 
heresy;  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  its  being  ostensibly 
a  collection  of  comments  on  Koranic  texts,  it  was 
equally  heretical  to  propose  that  it  should  be  burned. 

The  Sufic  treatise  which  the  author  has  excerpted  at 
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greater  length  is  one  called  ‘  The  Perfect  Man,’  by  an 
author  who  wrote  about  1400  A.D.  Many  a  reader 
would  dismiss  it  as  the  ravings  of  delirium,  whence  Dr. 
Nicholson  deserves  credit  for  having  perused  it, 
analysed  it,  and  illustrated  its  theories  from  other 
monuments  of  mysticism.  Whether  he  is  quite  felicit¬ 
ous  in  his  rendering  of  the  philosophical  terms  may 
perhaps  be  doubted;  khayal  seems  inadequately  repre¬ 
sented  by  “thought”;  “phantasy”  or  “  fancy  ”  seems 
more  accurate.  “A  fancy  within  a  fancy  within  a  fancy,” 
which,  the  author  says,  existence  is,  is  somewhat 
more  intelligible  than  “  a  thought  within  a  thought,” 
etc.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  his  speculations, 
his  work  certainly  contains  some  startling  matter.  The 
*  Perfect  Man,’  of  whom  others  are  more  or  less  blurred 
copies,  turns  out  to  be  the  Prophet  Mahommed,  whom 
the  writer  once  met  in  the  form  of  his  own  instructor. 
This  theory  is  evidently  connected  with  the  Platonic 
Idea;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  he  also  on  one 
occasion  had  an  interview  with  Plato,  who'  had  attained 
in  the  Unseen  World  to  rank  such  as  few  of  the  Saints 
possess.  Of  this  the  philosopher  made  no  conceal¬ 
ment;  asked  by  the  writer  who  he  was,  he  replied,  “The 
pole  of  the  time  and  the  unique  figure  of  the  age.” 
This  story  is  followed  by  a  curious  passage  on  the  de¬ 
lights  of  Hell,  some  of  whose  denizens  are  superior  to 
those  of  heaven. 

The  biography  excerpted  is  that  of  one  Abu  Sa’id  Ibn 
Abi’l-Khair,  967-1049  A.D.,  published  in  Persian  by  a 
Russian  scholar  in  1899.  Whether  any  of  the  narra¬ 
tives  which  it  contains  are  to  be  believed  or  not,  Dr. 
Nicholson  is  right  in  holding  that  it  gives  a  vivid  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  career  which  a  Persian  mystic  might  be 
expected  to  follow,  and  which  after  a  preparatory  period 
of  discipline  is  far  removed  from,  asceticism.  The 
efficacy  of  the  saint’s  homiletic  and  other  powers  is 
largely  displayed  in  procuring  vast  sums  of  money, 
wherewith  he  can  maintain  himself  and  his  disciples  in 
luxury.  The  gift  which  he  most  frequently  utilizes  is 
firasah,  rendered  by  Dr.  Nicholson  “  clairvoyance  ”; 
probably  this  rendering  is  right,  but  the  more  usual 
sense  “  thought-reading  ”  is  applicable  in  some  cases, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  saint’s  powers  went  beyond 
this.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  up  a 
table  of  rules  of  conduct  for  dervishes,  though  the 
foundation  of  Orders  belongs  to'  a  later  period. 

Of  the  Odes  of  Ibn  al-Farid  the  author  gives  some 
tasteful  renderings  in  verse,  and  a  prose  version  of  the 
lengthy  ode  known  as  the  Ta’iyyah,  which  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  Sufi  doctrine.  It  is  surprising  that  no  one 
has  attempted  this  latter  task  in  English  before,  as  the 
verses  are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Arabic 
language,  and  the  difficulties  are  not  very  consider¬ 
able.  The  amount  translated  is  about  three-quarters 
of  the  whole.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  even  the  keenest 
European  student  of  these  works  finds  them  tedious. 

Dr.  Nicholson’s  work  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
from  the  point  of  view  of  either  learning  or  taste,  and 
though  chiefly  interesting  to  specialists  in  Islamic 
matters,  should  serve  to  enlighten  a  far  wider  public 
on  what  William  James  called  “  the  varieties  of  reli¬ 
gious  experience.” 

SCOTLAND  SINCE  THE  UNION. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  Scotland  from 
the  Union  to  the  Present  Time.  By  James  Mac- 
kinnon.  Longmans.  16s.  net. 

MONG  contemporary  authorities  on  Scottish  his¬ 
tory,  Professor  Mackinnon  has  gained  a  secure 
place.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  supplement  to  his 
earlier  book  dealing  with  the  same  branch  of  history 
“  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Union.”  There  can  be 
no  quarrel  with  this  line  of  division,  inasmuch  as  Scot¬ 
land  before  and  Scotland  after  the  Legislative  Union 
have  been  in  many  salient  features  contrasted  coun¬ 
tries.  Except  among  the  Jacobites,  there  was  little 
real  hostility  to  the  Union  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Burns  was  merely  expressing  one  of  his  transient  moods 
when  he  sang  his  ‘  Farewell  to  a’  our  Scottish  fame  ! 
and  pictured  the  Union  as  a  case  of  Scotland  “  bought 


and  sold  for  English  gold.”  So  conspicuous  now  are 
the  cumulative  advantages  of  the  Union  to  the  Scots 
that  it  is  natural  to  speculate  on  the  gains  to  British 
civilization  which  might  have  resulted  from  annexation 
of  Scotland  by  Edward  I.  Hero-worship  could  ill  have 
afforded  the  loss  of  Bruce  of  Bannockburn,  but  the 
people  abiding  on  those  barren  moors  and  by  those 
rock-bound  coasts  might  have  been  assisted  by  mutual 
commerce  with  England  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
widely  diffused,  and  comfort  superseding  penury,  sev¬ 
eral  centuries  before  the  publication  of  ‘  Waverley,’  and 
the  arrival  of  Victoria  the  Good  at  Balmoral.  Harsh 
and  grating  was  the  music  of  the  “  auld  song  ”  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  the  end  of  which  moved  to  poet¬ 
ical  regret  and  murmuring  the  soft  heart  of  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun.  It  was  a  Parliament  of  landed  gentry  and 
lawyers,  making  for  succession  to  estates,  who,  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  kept  the  people  in  a  contented,  but 
despondent,  serfdom,  solaced  by  Covenanting  dreams 
and  hopes.  The  latest  evidence  furnished  by  commerce 
of  the  far-flung  wisdom  behind  the  policy  of  the  Union 
as  carried  through  by  Stair  and  his  Whig  colleagues,  is 
the  agitation  among  railway  stockholders  North  of  the 
Tweed  to  have  their  insular  lines  linked  in  the  scheme 
of  grouping  upon  the  stronger  English  companies,  and 
nowise  isolated  between  the  geographical  outposts  of 
Wick  and  Berwick.  The  Union  of  1707,  indeed,  was 
in  its  true  inwardness  the  political  sanction  of  a  natural 
and  inevitable  drawing  together  of  two  peoples  speak¬ 
ing  different  dialects  of  the  same  language,  mutually 
attracted  by  the  magnetism  of  a  common  interest, 
dwelling  in  the  same  island,  and  related  inextricably  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  education,  religion,  literature, 
and  art.  The  Union  was  an  instance  of  mutual  aid  on 
an  international  scale;  and  many  Englishmen  now  find 
the  high  road  to  Scotland  not  less  alluring  to  them 
than  the  high  road  to  England  was  to  the  Scots  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  gibe. 

The  success  of  the  Union  occasions  a  certain  difficulty 
to  the  historian  who,  like  Professor  Mackinnon,  under¬ 
takes  to  make  specifically  Scottish  history  out  of  the 
two  centuries  after  it.  In  some  political  aspects  pro¬ 
gress  in  Scotland  has  made  the  pace  for  England.  The 
Temperance  Act  of  1912,  now  in  force,  and  the  matur¬ 
ing  Union  of  the  Established  Church  and  Presbyterian 
Dissent  may  be  cited  as  examples  in  point.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  the  history  of  Scotland  since  the  Union  has 
been  an  inseparable  chapter  of  the  general  history  of 
Britain.  Industrial  changes  have  been  much  the  same 
in  both  countries.  The  coal  stoppage  extended  from 
Fifeshire  and  the  Lothians  to  Yorkshire,  Kent,  and 
South  Wales.  Experiments  in  small-holdings  have 
been  hardly  less  unpromising  across  the  Border  than 
in  the  south.  Few  joint-stock  companies  in  mining 
and  engineering,  in  shipping  and  shipbuilding,  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  wares  or  textiles,  of  Scottish 
origin  and  nativity,  are  now  without  establishments  in 
London  also,  including  the  distillers. 

Professor  Mackinnon  pays  a  compliment  to  “  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  Press  ”  as  having  “  played  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  their  distinctive  part  in  moulding  that 
large  domain  of  the  spirit — the  culture  of  the  people.” 
But  here  again  the  difficulty  arises  of  claiming  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Scotland  since  the  Union  names  that,  although 
of  Scottish  nationality,  belong  to  English  literature. 
From  Adam  Smith  forward,  the  literature  of  the  Scots 
has  been  gradually  ceasing  to  be  insular,  and  becoming 
increasingly  identified  with  England,  even  as  in  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  Edinburgh  has  lost  its  earlier 
separate  identity  in  the  larger  literary  life  of  London. 
The  author  correctly  claims  Scott,  after  Burns,  as  the 
most  distinctively  insular  of  modern  Scottish  geniuses. 
He  devotes  much  space  to1  such  cosmopolitans  as  Car- 
lvle  and  Stevenson,  but  fails  to  note  the  provocative  in¬ 
fluence  upon  both  men,  and  upon  Sir  James  Barrie  as 
well,  of  the  embargo  laid  upon  their  thinking  in  youth 
by  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  WTiat  those 
humorists,  whose  genius  no  insular  limitations  could 
contain,  achieved  away  from  home,  enables  our  ob¬ 
servant  Professor  now  to  tell  his  readers  that  “  heresy- 
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hunting,  long  an  almost  regularly  recurring  feature  of 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  life,  seems  to  be  becoming  a 
relic  of  the  past.”  Art  also  is  no  longer  insular,  and 
Sir  John  Lavery  and  Mr.  George  Henry,  “  pioneers 
of  the  Glasgow  School,”  are  to-day  Academicians  in  an 
imposing  and  united  succession  from  Orchardson 
to  Peter  Graham.  For  since  the  Union,  the  Scots  and 
the  English  have  merged  in  history  as  one  people. 

A  CHRISTIAN  INDIAN  MYSTIC. 

The  Sadhu.  By  B.  H.  Streeter  and  A.  J.  Appassamy. 
Macmillan.  8s.  6d.  net. 

HIS  book  gives  some  account  of  the  life  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Sundar  Singh,  an  Indian  mystic  who 
seems  to  be  becoming  widely  known  not  in  India  only, 
but  also  in  England  and  America  as  “  The  Sadhu.”  As 
yet  not  thirty-two,  he  is  an  eminent  preacher  and 
speaker,  and  apparently  he  is  also  a  person  of  saintly 
life.  Oxford,  Canterbury,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  have  all  done  him,  reverence,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  has  been  told  that  a  half-crown  book  on  him 
and  his  precepts  is  at  present  much  in  evidence  in 
suburban  book-shops.  There  is  nothing  new  in  his 
teaching,  and  the  finest  saying  in  the  volume  under 
notice  was  not  spoken  by  the  Sadhu  at  all  but  by  an 
English  lady,  Evelyn  Underhill,  at  last  year’s  Church 
Congress  :  “  Without  being  philosophers  or  theolo¬ 
gians,  we  can  enter  into  Heaven,  if  we  start  in  the  right 
direction,  for  Heaven  is  a  Temper,  most  simply  under¬ 
stood  as  awareness  of  the  indwelling  Christ.”  At 
present,  The  Sadhu  (whose  portrait  shows  an  indubit¬ 
ably  attractive  Oriental  face)  is  working  for  the 
Christianization  of  his  own  country,  where  he  hopes  to 
establish  a  mighty  Church  of  India,  which  shall  not  be 
Anglican,  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  anything  but  Christian 
and  Indian.  How  big  it  may  become,  and  whether 
such  a  Church  will  be  able  to  hold  together  without  the 
discipline  and  organizing  power  of  a  central  authority, 
are  questions  which  remain  to  be  proved. 

SUBSTANCE  AND  SHADOW. 

A  Green  Grass-Widow  and  other  Stories.  By  Jane  H. 

Findlater.  Murray.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Pagan  Fire.  By  Norval  Richardson.  Nash.  8s.  6d.  net. 

ISS  JANE  and  Miss  Mary  Findlater  belong  to  the 
small  circle  of  novelists  whose  work  is  always 
good  to  read  because  it  offers  more  than  clever  super¬ 
ficiality  or  introspection.  It  is  such  stuff  as  life  is 
made  of,  and  its  authors  have  that  “  strong  Scotch 
accent  of  the  mind  ”  which  is  as  refreshing  as  the  scent 
of  bog-myrtle.  Minds  with  such  an  accent  are  sure 
to  give  us  speech  worth  hearing.  They  do  not  mistake 
jokes  for  humour,  or  habit  for  thought.  Both  humour 
and  thought  are  elements  of  their  native  air.  Their 
roots  are  in  the  earth,  but  their  eyes  are  lifted  to  the 
hills.  That  life  has  a  spirit  as  well  as  a  body,  and  that 
the  one  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  other,  is  part  of 
their  instinctive  knowledge.  They  have  the  gift  of  en¬ 
riching  what  they  touch,  because  they  have  depths  of 
human  experience  on  which  to  draw. 

This  last  characteristic  specially  marks  the  stories 
of  Miss  Jane  Findlater  in  ‘  A  Green  Grass-Widow.’ 
They  describe  for  the  most  part  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  odds  and  ends  of  Scots  humanity;  an  Edinburgh  rag- 
and-bone  woman;  the  family  of  a  drunken  farm-labourer, 
the  wandering  gypsy  tribes — peculiar  to  Scotland — of 
the  tinkers.  With  all  these  people  Miss  Findlater  is 
convincingly  and  familiarly  at  home.  She  knows  them,, 
and  she  loves  them  and  puts  them  on  her  canvas  with 
an  unerring  touch.  Yet  these  tales,  filled  as  they  are 
with  good  things,  do  not,  we  think,  quite  reach  the 
level  of  her  other  work.  Most  of  them — certainly  the 
first  two1 — do  not  altogether  succeed  artistically.  They 
lack  concentration  and  form.  We  feel  that  they  are 
rough  notes  from  life  rather  than  finished  literature. 
The  ‘  Green  Grass  Widow  ’  is  full  of  charm  and  pene¬ 
tration,  but  it  is  too  rambling  a  chronicle.  ‘  The  Hand 
That  Rocked  the  Cradle,’  admirable  in  every  other  way, 
is  marred  by  the  over-obvious  ending.  Yet  when  we 


have  said  this,  we  have  said  little.  For  it  is  the  things 
by  the  way  that  count  in  these  stories — the  touches  of 
tenderness,  of  keen  insight,  of  wise  humour,  which 
make  them  delightful  not  only  to  read,  but  to  remember. 

To  turn  from  them  to  Miss  Norval  Richardson’s 
novel  4  Pagan  Fire,’  is  like  coming  from  the  open  air 
into  an  over-heated  room.  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in 
the  political  world  in  Washington,  partly  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  at  Rome.  In  the  magic  atmosphere  of 
Italy,  Anne  Rennell,  the  charming  wife  of  a  rising 
American  politician,  discovers  that  instead  of  being 
a  child  of  the  new  world,  she  belongs  heart  and  soul  to 
the  old.  The  illusion  is  intensified  by  her  friendship 
with  the  Italian  nobleman  touched  with  the  glamour  of 
the  past. 

With  such  a  setting  and  with  the  cast  strengthened 
by  Margaret  Neilson,  a  high-souled  American  girl  in 
love  with  Anne’s  husband,  what  may  not  be  expected? 
And  it  all  happens— even  to  the  rescue  from  the  noble¬ 
man’s  castle  of  the  unwilling  Anne  by  the  heroic  Mar¬ 
garet.  But  the  book  is  not  wholly  as  bad  as  it  sounds. 

Miss  Richardson  knows  Washington  and  knows 
Italy.  A  cultivated  mind  and  a  love  of  Rome  and  the 
Campagna  save  her  story  from  melodrama.  She 
marshals  her  characters  well  and  writes  with  certainty. 
But  the  diplomatic  worlds  of  lesser  fiction  are  apt  to  be 
unreal,  and  somehow  we  cannot  get  ourselves  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  this  one. 

AN  AMERICAN  IN  LOVE. 

Mr.  Dimock.  By  Mrs.  Denis  O’Sullivan.  John  Lane. 

8s.  6d.  net. 

OBODY,  we  hope,  will  think  us  ungrateful  for 
whatever  services  the  LTnited  States  have  rendered 
humanity  or  literature,  if  we  confess  we  are  growing 
weary  of  the  modern  American  in  fiction.  The  aver¬ 
age  man  is  too  offensively  assertive  or  arrogantly 
heroic;  the  average  woman  too  ostentatiously  clever  or 
stupidly  sentimental;  and  both  are  apt  to  talk  in  a 
language  which,  while  it  may  sometimes  be  rather  more 
than  American,  is  certainly  less  than  English.  Mrs. 
O’Sullivan  has  written  an  agreeable  story  which  has 
done  something  to  diminish  this  sense  of  weariness. 
Her  sharply-drawn  characters  have,  for  the  most  part, 
the  supreme  quality  of  life,  and  her  dialogue  has  wit 
and  ease.  Mr.  Dimock,  who  comes  to  England  to  save 
an  attractive  ward  from  getting  to  a  nunnery,  is  a 
man  of  feeling  as  well  as  a  man  of  business,  whose 
persistent  search  for  feminine  perfection,  though  it  im¬ 
parts  an  unpleasant  appearance  of  instability  to  his 
character,  is  agreeably  and  skilfully  drawn.  A  sprightly 
woman  of  the  world,  in  whom  sentiment  has  not  been 
wholly  destroyed  by  cynicism,  is  a  vivid  piece  of 
portraiture,  and  so  is  the  vivacious  girl  who  abandons 
her  contemplated  withdrawal  from  the  earthly  things 
she  is  so  well  qualified  to  enjoy.  The  latter  part  of  the 
book  is  dull  compared  with  the  earlier.  Once  again 
the  war — which  is  becoming  even  more  wearisome  in 
fiction  than  the  conventional  Yankee — is  put  to  arti¬ 
ficial  use,  and  the  introduction  of  some  Serbs,  though 
one  of  them  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  attractiveness, 
adds  nothing  of  real  interest  to  the  story. 

AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

The  Old  Home  House.  By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
Appleton.  7s.  6d.  net. 

HE  publisher  informs  us  that  every  one  of  the 
eleven  stories  in  this  book  “  is  full  up  with  Lincoln 
laughs.”  That  depends  partly  on  understanding  the 
language,  which  is  not  familiar  to  all  English  readers. 
How  many  people  can  see  the  point  of  “  a  cow  in  a 
dory,”  or  know  what  a  “  dory  ”  is?  Mr.  Lincoln 
appears  to  have  made  a  name  for  stories  of  Cape 
Cod,  the  sandy  windswept  spit  of  land  which  stretches 
out  on  the  Massachusetts  coast  like  a  human  hand. 
Here  he  places  two  old  sea-dogs  who  run  a  summer 
hotel,  the  “  Old  Home  House.”  It  is  guaranteed  to 
produce  all  the  simplicities  and  discomforts  which  the 
tired  exponents  of  luxury  desire.  Its  motto  is, 
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“  There’s  a  new  victim  born  every  minute,  and  there’s 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  day.”  The  victims  and  the 
clever  ones  supply  between  them  some  amusing-  farce, 
and  some  amazing  language.  A  “  count  ”  turns  up, 
and  his  get-up  is  thus  described  :  “  His  clothes  was 
new,  and  about  a  week  ahead  of  up-to-date,  his  shoes 
shined  till  they  lit  up  the  lower  half  of  his  legs,  and 
his  pants  was  creased  so’s  you  could  mow  with  them.” 
This  kind  of  exaggerated  language  is  one  of  the  main 
attractions  of  the  book,  and  is  better  done,  we  think, 
in  the  stories  of  Ma  Pettingill.  We  daresay  that  Mr. 
Lincoln,  like  one  of  his  characters,  “  could  talk  a 
Hyannis  fisherman  into  a  missionary,”  but  we  lack  a 
dictionary  to  understand  all  his  effects.  At  any  rate, 
they  seem  typically  American,  as  revealing  a  good 
store  both  of  cuteness  and  sentimentality. 

THE  CRUEL  TOUCH  IN  HENRY  JAMES. 
Washington  Square.  By  Henry  James.  Macmillan. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

IN  ‘  Washington  Square  ’  Henry  James  is  at  his 
best.  The  drama  is  what  is  called  a  triangular  duel 
between  the  superficially  agreeable  Morris  Townsend 
(who  is  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  wealthy  young  Miss 
Catherine  Sloper),  Dr.  Sloper,  her  father,  who  means 
to  save  her  from,  the  clutches  of  an  adventurer,  and  the 
young  lady  herself,  who,  torn  between  love  and  duty, 
is  from  beginning  to  end,  a  figure  of  deep  charm  and 
of  still  deeper  pathos.  Many  readers  of  ‘  Washington 
Square  ’  will  perceive  the  streak  of  cruelty  which  is  an 
inevitable  part  of  the  temperamental  equipment  of  a 
great  writer.  It  is  not  only  poor  Catherine  who 
winces  under  some  of  the  thrusts  and  taunts  of  her 
highly-polished  parent.  Indeed,  we  can  easily  imagine 
a  sentimental  reader  casting  the  book  aside,  just  as  we 
once  knew  a  man  who'  refused  to  have  ‘  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel  ’  in  his  house — it  was  “  so  cruel.” 
Dr.  Sloper  is  a  consistent  figure  throughout.  As  he 
begins,  so  he  continues  and  ends,  for  he  too  is  a  man 
of  genius,  and  the  cruel  touch  in  him  is  part  of  it. 
Henry  James  lavishes  his  wit  on  this  brilliantly  “done” 
figure,  just  as  on  that  of  the  daughter  he  lavishes  his 
tenderness  and  insight.  In  all  her  physical  plainness 
and  moral  beauty,  her  lack  of  every  sort  of  sparkle  and 
richness  in  ever}'  kind  of  loyalty  and  faith,  she  becomes 
one  of  the  most  haunting  figures  in  what  Stevenson 
described  as  his  friend’s  gallery  of  “  immaculate 
women.” 


A  COMEDY  OF  MANNERS. 

The  Circle.  By  W.  S.  Maugham.  Heinemann. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  comedy  here  offered  in  book  form  was  well 
worth  printing,  if  only  as  a  monument  of  some  of 
the  taste  of  its  time.  A  group  of  supposedly  well-bred 
people  in  which  a  young  and  ardent  lover  warns  his 
inamorata  (who  is  the  wife  of  a  young  Member  of 
Parliament),  that  if  ever  she  should  give  him  cause  for 
jealousy,  he  will  black  both  her  pretty  blue  eyes,  and 
who  is  thereupon  smilingly  informed  by  that  lady  in  re¬ 
ply  that  he  is  ‘‘a  damned  brute,”  obviously  belongs  to 
the  present  year  of  grace.  Later  in  the  same  scene,  the 
young  gentleman  jocosely  expresses  his  regret  at  his 
inability  to  carry  her  all  the  way  to  London,  she  being 
“  so  damned  plump,”  and  her  radiant  answer  to  that 
is  a  playful,  “  You  dirty  dog  !  ”  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
book  does  not  also  contain  extracts  from  some  of  the 
enthusiastic  articles  in  which  this  scene  was  lauded 
in  the  London  press  as  a  profound  and  beautiful  piece 
of  writing.  Mr.  Maugham  has,  of  course,  long  been 
known  as  a  dramatist  of  parts.  The  indefinable  thing 
called  charm,  however,  has  never  been  one  of  his  more 
conspicuous  qualities.  In  ‘  The  Circle  ’  we  find  all  his 
good  qualities — his  smartness  of  dialogue,  sense  of  a 
situation,  and  skill  at  indicating  character.  But  as  we 
have  suggested,  it  also  contains  that  touch  of  the  crude 
and  the  common  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  germ 
of  corruption  and  death  in  any  work  of  art.  The  date 
“  1921  ”  on  the  cover  is  of  exceptional  importance. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

‘  LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS  ’  AND  ‘  CHOUT.’— When 
*  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  ’  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  during 
Sir  Joseph  Beecham’s  first  season  in  1913,  only  a  few  advanced 
futurists  professed  their  ability  to  understand  Stravinsky’s  music; 
still  fewer  really  liked  it.  The  audience,  as  a  whole,  were  con¬ 
tent  to  ignore  it  and  enjoy  the  ballet.  Since  then  we  have  gone 
ahead.  We  know  a  good  deal  more  about  Stravinsky  and  his 
methods,  as  well  as  about  up-to-date  Russian  music  generally. 
Growing  familiarity  with  the  new  idiom  enables  us  to  listen  with 
a  more  definite  comprehension  of  what  the  composer  means. 
Whether  we  actually  like  it  more  for  being  able  to  understand  it 
better  is  another  question.  The  familiarity  may  not  precisely  be 
of  the  kind  that  breeds  contempt,  but  certainly  it  does  not  make 
us  want  to  hear  works  like  1  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  ’  performed 
in  the  concert-room  in  the  belief  that  they  are  as  much  sym¬ 
phonies  as  ballets.  They  are,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 
the  fact  must  have  been  obvious  to  all  but  the  most  prejudiced 
partisan  who  listened  to  the  music  of  ‘  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  ’ 
under  Mr.  Eugene  Goossens’s  direction  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  week. 
Heard  in  the  theatre  in  conjunction  with  the  ballet,  it  fulfils 
an  illustrative  purpose  that  may  possibly  justify  the  titanic  blows, 
the  reiterated  strokes  of  its  deafening  chords.  But  to  talk  of 
this  as  “  absolute  ”  or  “  abstract  music,”  or  to  argue  that  it 
belongs  to  the  concert-room  as  much  as  to  the  theatre  is,  in  our 
estimation,  absurd.  The  programme  the  other  night  interested 
us  exceedingly,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  preferred  listening  to  the 
‘Spanish  Fantasy  ’  of  Lord  Berners  (which  sounded  remarkably 
sane  by  comparison)  and  Mr.  John  Ireland’s  ‘  Forgotten  Rite.’ 
Plainly,  Mr.  Gossens  is  a  conductor  henceforth  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

The  lively  representation  of  M.  Serge  Prokovieff’s  ‘  Chout  ’  at 
the  Princes  Theatre  was  at  least  amusing  as  a  picture,  no  matter 
what  it  may  have  been  musically.  Hence  the  advantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  presented  amid  the  surroundings  that  saw  its  birth  ;  one 
was  not  compelled  to  concentrate  exclusively  upon  the  orgy  of 
dissonances  that  accompanied  it  in  the  orchestra.  This  clever 
composer  is  still  under  thirty,  so  he  has  time  to  live  and  learn  ; 
but,  like  some  of  our  own  musical  young  men,  he  is  at  present 
immature.  His  lucubrations  are  assuredly  not  unsuited  to  the 
wildly  grotesque  incidents  enacted  by  the  Russian  dancers  in 
course  of  the  nightmare  described  as  ‘  Chout.’  Thus  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  entry  and  exit  of  buffoons  masquerading  as  murderers,  the 
mechanical  precision  of  the  pantomime  that  depicts  this  infantile 
Eastern  farce,  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  whole  combination, 
serve  to  divert  the  eye  and  reconcile  it  to  sounds  that  the  sensitive 
ear  abhors.  In  the  same  way  the  stage  revival  of  ‘  Le  Sacre  du 
Printemps,’  promised  later  in  the  month,  may  reconcile  us  to  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  Stravinsky’s  music  which  at  Queen’s  Hall  seemed 
to  be  merely  so  many  experiments  in  dynamic  energy. 

The  Russians  have  been  adding  unusual  life  to  the  fast-waning 
season,  and  a  word  must  be  said  about  M.  Koussewitsky’s  final 
concert.  If  M.  Rachmaninoff  could  be  induced  to  shorten  his 
symphonic  poem  ‘  The  Isle  of  the  Dead  ’  by  exactly  one-half,  it 
might  be  accepted  as  a  worthy  musical  replica  of  Boecklin’s 
weirdly  beautiful  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apparently 
innocent  title,  ‘  Symphony  of  Wind  Instruments,’  afforded  no  clue 
to  the  unsuspected  horrors  of  the  latest  Stravinsky  caricature, 
and  it  grated  so  severely  that,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  com¬ 
poser,  the  jeers  and  hisses  of  the  audience  would  probably  have 
been  strong  enough  to  silence  those  who  started  with  faint 
applause.  As  it  was,  the  demonstration  was  significant.  The 
performance  of  Scriabin’s  ‘  Prometheus  ’  was  too  detached,  too 
fragmentary  in  conception  and  execution  to  be  really  great,  al¬ 
though  the  climaxes  were  piled  up  with  wonderful  skill  and  force. 
As  the  man  who  first  conducted  it  at  Moscow  in  1911,  M.  Kous- 
sewitsky  could  not  do  the  work  less  than  justice. 

SOME  SINGERS  AND  PLAYERS.— Apart  from  the  newly 
formed  Guild,  which  is  continuing  to  perform  useful  work  every 
week  at  Steinway  Hall,  some  notable  artists  have  again 
added  to  the  long  train  of  recitalists.  Welcome  among  them  was 
Miss  Marcia  van  Dresser,  an  American  mezzo-soprano.  She 
sings  with  equal  purity  of  diction  in  French,  Italian  and  German, 
while  her  reading  of  a  song  is  thoughtful  and  vocally  finished. 
She  was  heard  in  pieces  by  Richard  Strauss  and  Mr.  John  Car- 
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penter  of  Chicago.  Another  Transatlantic  visitor,  Miss  Susan 
Metcalfe-Casals,  has  not  quite  the  voice  of  earlier  days,  but 
her  singing  remains  a  pleasure  to  listen  to.  We  wonder  why 
Miss  Winifred  Barnes  does  not  limit  her  efforts  to  musical 
comedy,  where  she  is  far  more  at  home  than  on  the  concert  plat¬ 
form.  Her  friends  seems  to  be  misleading  her  in  the  matter. 
We  heard  only  a  small  part  of  Miss  Dorothy  Helmrich’s  recital, 
but  that  was  sufficient  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  she  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  singer  of  light  songs.  Her  ennunciation,  however,  still  needs 
improvement.  At  his  second  recital  on  Monday  Mr.  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch  included  in  his  programme  Mendelssohn’s  ‘  Varia¬ 
tions  S^rieuses  ’  (which  he  always  plays  magnificently),  and 
sonatas  by  Beethoven  and  Schumann. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

Perhaps  the  most  important  sale  of  this  month  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby’s  is  that  on  June  22,  when  sixteen  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts  and  fifteen  early  printed  books  from  Mr.  Yates  Thomp¬ 
son’s  famous  collection  are  to  be  sold.  The  first  three  MSS.  are 
fine  examples  of  thirteenth-century  work  in  its  various  styles, 
the  second  of  them  being  one  volume  of  a  French  Bible,  of  which 
the  other  part  is  in  the  Harleian  collection  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  next  three  are  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  include  a  mag¬ 
nificent  French  Apocalypse,  the  finest  copy  of  the  romance  of 
Lancelot  known,  and  an  Epistolar  from  the  Sainte  Chapelle  of 
Paris  and  the  workshop  of  Jean  Pucelle.  The  fifteenth-century 
MSS.  contain  the  Armagnac  Breviary  in  two  volumes,  reunited 
after  centuries  of  separation  by  Mr.  Thompson’s  good  fortune, 
and  a  Boccaccio  in  French  from  a  Burgundian  family.  The 
printed  books  consist  of  nine  magnificent  incunabula  from  1461 
to  1500,  one  of  them  a  very  fine  example  of  a  chained  book  in 
its  original  binding,  a  beautiful  brown  morocco  Nicholas  Eve, 
and  five  Pigouchet  Horae.  The  sale  concludes  with  a  fine  early 
German  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Ottenbeuren  Collec- 
tarius,  remarkable  for  its  use  of  silver  in  the  ornament ;  an 
illuminated  Gratian,  probably  French  work;  a  Dutch  Horae  with 
very  fine  monochrome  drawings,  three  other  exquisitely  finished 
Hours,  and  lastly,  a  large  illumination,  almost  certainly  the  work 
of  Jean  Foucquet  of  Tours,  a  work  of  art  of  the  first  order.  An 
illustrated  catalogue,  with  44  plates,  may  be  obtained,  price  one 
guinea. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Essays  and  Belles-Lettres. 

Happy  Days  and  Other  Essays.  By  Marcus  Southwell  Dimsdale. 
Cambridge,  Heffer  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

Rupert  Brooke  and  Skyros.  By  Stanley  Casson.  Elkin 
Matthews  :  6s.  net. 

History  and  Travel. 

Morocco  That  Was.  By  Walter  B.  Harris.  Blackwood  :  25s. 
net. 

The  History  of  the  Yorubas.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Johnson.  Rout- 
ledge  :  21s.  net. 

Psychology  and  Science. 

Greek  Medicine  in  Rome.  By  Sir  Clifford  Allbutt.  Macmillan  : 
30s.  net. 

Hyperacoustics.  Div.  III.  Successive  Tonality.  By  J.  L.  Dunk. 
Dent :  5s.  net. 

Manual  of  Seismology,  A.  By  Charles  Davison.  Cambridge 
University  Press  :  21s.  net. 

The  Evolution  of  Mind.  By  Joseph  McCabe.  Watts  :  10s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Psychology  of  Industry.  By  James  Drever.  Methuen  :  5s. 
net. 

Verse. 

In  Arcady  and  Other  Poems.  By  W.  J.  Cameron.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  St.  Catherine  Press  :  3s.  6d.  net. 

Ireland  Unfreed.  By  Sir  William  Watson.  Lane  :  3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Golden  Book  of  Verse.  Book  I.  Arranged  by  Frank  Jones. 
Blackie  :  2s.  3d.  net. 

The  Odes  of  Horace.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  John 
Finlayson.  Routledge. 
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BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Way’s  Memories 
of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ;  Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17 
vols.,  unexpurgated,  ,£30;  Wells’  Outline  of  History,  2  vols.,  £ 2 
2s.  ;  Women  of  All  Nations,  2  vols.,  £ 2  2s.  ;  Belloc’s  Book  of 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  1913,  10s.  6d.  ;  Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3  vols.,  25s.  ;  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  Select  Works,  8  vols.,  £2  2s.  Od. ;  Debrett’s  Peerage  1915, 
as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  ‘London,’ 
10  vols.,  £  12  12s.  Od.  ;  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition, 
39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  (Traill’s 
Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6  vols.,  handsome  set,  half 
morocco,  £6  6s.  ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus. 
by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren4  Bull,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand. 
If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me. 
Send  a  list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Books 
Wanted  :  Gorer  &  Slacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain,  2  vols.,  1911 ; 
Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904 ;  £15  each  offered. 
Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 


MUSIC. 


PIANOFORTE  and 
SONG  RECITAL. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.30. 

VICTOR  BUESST. 

SECOND  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

1BBS  &  TILLETT. ,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 

/EOLIAN  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

VALENTINA  CRESPI. 

VIOLIN  RECITAL. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  PERCY  B.  KAHN. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

I  BBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.  L 

/EOLIAN  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Ella  child 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Chapjpell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 

AEOLIAN  HALL. 

Lucy  pierce 

and 

HAMILTON  HARRIS. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  FREDK.  B.  KIDDLE. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

_ IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. _ 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Sole  Lessees :  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Eugene  goossens.  orchestral  concert  of 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC. 
Programme  includes 

STRAVINSKY’S  “  LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS.” 
Second  Concert  Performance  in  England. 

Special  ORCHESTRA  of  105. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

TWO  PIANOFORTE  RECITALS. 

WALTER  RUMMEL.  FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

BACH  and  THE  IMPRESSIONISTS. 
JUNE  30th,  at  5.30. 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALS. 

Pleyel  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

SATURDAY  NEXT,  June  25,  at  3. 

Daisy  Kennedy  sonata 

and  BENNO  RECITAL. 

MOISEI  W1TSCH. 

LAST  APPEARANCE  THIS  SEASON. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. _ 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Sole  Lessees  :  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

SECOND  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  GREAT  RUSSIAN 
VIOLINIST. 

TOSCHA  SEIDEL. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  25,  at  3. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  PERCY  B.  KAHN. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 

IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 

By  arrangement  with  Wolfsohn  Bureau,  New  York. 

'  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Sole  Lessees — Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

London  symphony  orchestra. 

ENDOWMENT  FUND  CONCERT,  MONDAY  Next,  at  8. 
Conductor  -  -  ALBERT  COATES. 

Overture,  “Cockaigne,”  Elgar;  Piano  Concerto  D  minor,  Mozart. 
MYRA  HESS. 

Poem  of  Fire,  Scriabin;  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Brahms. 
Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 

L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.  Gerrard  5564. 
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SPORT 

THE  second  Test  Match  was  little  better  than  the 
first  in  its  actual  result,  but  it  gave  hope  for  some 
improvement  next  time.  On  Monday  morning  the 
English  bowlers  had  the  supremacy,  just  as  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  Col.  Douglas  and  Woolley  had  the 
measure  of  the  Australian  bowling.  Dipper  too-— and 
Mr.  Tennyson  in  his  own  way — did  something  to  dispel 
the  myth '  surrounding  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Gregory 
and  Macdonald.  But  until  the  English  fielding  has 
vastly  improved,  we  shall  remain  severely  handicapped. 
It  was  bad  fielding  that  allowed  Mr.  Bardsley  to  make 
66  not  out,  and  Mr.  Gregory  52,  and  which  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  last  wicket-stand  of  over  fifty  runs.  It  is  said 
that  the  Australians  watch  a  batsman’s  play  and  make 
a  chart  of  his  strokes,  so  that  they  may  place  their  field 
to  advantage  next  time  they  play  against  him.  That 
displays  a  thoroughness  which,  if  true,  accounts  for  a 
good  deal.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  of  an 
English  captain,  but  it  is  the  way  to  win  matches. 

We  appreciate  the  work  of  Mr.  Douglas  as  an  all- 
rounder,  sound  with  the  bat  and  always  a  tryer  with  the 
ball.  But  we  really  must  repeat  our  objections  to  him 
as  a  captain.  He  does  not  manage  either  other 
people’s  bowling  or  his  own  properly;  and,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  he  fails  to  give  a  trial  for  a  few  overs  before  lunch, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  day,  to  fresh  bowlers  who  may  dis¬ 
turb  a  batsman  accustomed  to  the  attack  he  has  learnt 
to  meet.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  a  master  in  this  way  :  we 
doubt  if  this  country  has  his  equal,  but  at  least  it  can 
produce  a  more  judicious  head  than  that  of  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  nonsense  about  his  objections  to  serve 
under  anybody  else  as  captain  is  only  a  specimen  of 
sentimental  press  twaddle;  if  there  was  any  truth  in  it, 
Mr.  Douglas  would  not  deserve  the  name  of  sports¬ 
man,  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  does. 

The  arrangements  for  entry  to  Lord’s  on  Saturday 
last  were  a  perfect  scandal.  Members  with  tickets  for 
their  own  ground  were  unable  to  get  in;  others  with 
special  tickets  only  got  in  by  the  exercise  of  unusual 
perseverance;  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  which  of  the 
totally  inadequate  number  of  entrances  he  was  entitled 
to  get  near,  if  not  through.  In  fact,  the  proceedings 
outside  were  as  futile  as  the  English  efforts  on  the 
ground.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  arrangements 
at  Leeds  are  to  be  very  different.  There  will  be  25 
entrances  to  the  ground,  6  turnstiles  to  the  enclosure, 
and,  if  necessary,  another  7,  which  are  used  for  foot¬ 
ball  mobs.  Some  of  the  M.C.C.  authorities  should  go 
to  Leeds  and  take  a  lesson.  We  hope  also  that  English 
cricket  may  make  a  better  show  against  the  Kangaroo, 
even  if  he  defies  natural  history  by  having  no  tail.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  Australians  are  not  so  hopelessly 
superior  as  English  nerves  have  made  them  hitherto. 

Middlesex  are  playing  capital  cricket  and  are  at 
the  head  of  the  counties.  They  have  free  hitters  and 
varied  bowling.  Hendren  appears  to  be  stale  at  the 
moment,  but  Durston  has  come  on,  and  Mr.  Haig  is 
one  of  the  most  improved  players  of  the  day,  an  enter¬ 
prising  bat  and  a  bowler  with  more  command  of  length 
than  most  we  have  seen  to-day.  Surrey  will  probably 
give  Middlesex  a  stiff  match  later,  when  Hobbs  re¬ 
turns.  Ducat  is  the  first  to  reach  1,000  runs  this 
season.  If  he  keeps  up  his  wonderful  recent  form,  he 
cannot  be  missed  out  of  the  next  Test  team.  Hitherto 
he  has  struck  us  as  sound  rather  than  brilliant,  but  he 
ought  to  have  no  nerves,  as  he  has  a  wide  experience 
of  representative  football. 

While  Australia  was  making  short  work  of  England 
at  Lord’s,  Abe  Mitchell  was  overwhelming  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  champion,  J.  H.  Kirkwood,  in  the  final  of  the 
golf  tournament  at  Gleneagles.  He  was  4  up  in  the  first 
round,  and  all  the  time  Kirkwood  was  struggling  to 
keep  level  against  terrific  driving — Mitchell  is  credited 


with  driving  several  times  over  300  yards  with  a  favour¬ 
ing  wind — and  safe  putting.  If  he  retains  his  best 
form,  he  should  be  equal  to  any  of  the  foreign  contin¬ 
gent  in  the  open  championship  at  St.  Andrews.  Dun¬ 
can,  last  year’s  winner,  does  not  seem,  likely  at  present 
to  do  his  best.  But  golf  is  a  curious  game;  one  never 
knows  who  will  win,  though  a  5°  1  chance,  as  on  the 

Turf,  is  not  likely  to  come  off.  The  competition  is  so 
severe  that  only  the  very  best  players  get  far  through 
it. 

To-day  the  first  of  the  Polo  Test  Matches  is  played 
at  Hurlingham.  The  English  team  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  during  the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and 
is  now  right  on  its  form.  The  Americans,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  said  to  be  stale;  but  we  place  little 
reliance  on  the  rumour,  especially  as  they  have  given 
no  support  to  it  in  their  latest  practice  games.  Indeed, 
their  victory  over  Ranelagh  on  Wednesday — though 
the  latter  were  anything  but  a  strong  team — was  easy 
and  conclusive.  The  pessimists,  who  are  rampant 
nowadays,  have  little  real  cause  for  jubilation;  for  what¬ 
ever  the  result,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two 
sides.  They  are,  in  fact,  being  gradually  forced  to  con¬ 
fine  their  attention  to  cricket,  though  no  doubt  they 
will  parade  in  force  when  the  Wimbledon  meeting 
begins. 

At  Ascot  the  racing  prophets  have  not  come  off 
well,  perhaps  because  the  hardness  of  the  ground  has 
spoilt  some  horses.  Before  the  Hunt  Cup  Dugald 
Dalgetty  was  made  favourite  for  the  Chesham  Stakes 
and  failed  utterly.  In  the  Cup  itself  Glanmerin,  second 
last  year,  was  favourite,  and,  ridden  by  Donoghue, 
looked  like  winning  this  time,  but  was  overhauled  by 
Illuminator,  a  horse  who  was  never  seriously  regarded, 
and  stood  at  50  to  1.  In  the  Ascot  Derby  the  King 
was  supposed  to  have  a  good  chance  with  Will  Somers, 
which  only  scored  a  second,  being  successfully  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Nippon.  The  Gold  Cup  on  Thursday  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  very  open  event.  People  have  apparently 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  Derby  Winner,  Spion  Kop.  Good 
judges  favoured  the  chances  of  Happy  Man  and 
Comrade;  but  the  former  could  only  reach  second  place, 
and  the  latter  was  nowhere. 

Miss  Ryan  seems  likely  to  be  the  challenger .  of 
Mdlle.  Lenglen  at  Wimbledon  this  year,  for  she  is  a 
forceful  volleyer,  and  very  effective  with  her  chop 
stroke  at  present.  The  contest  for  the  Men  s  Singles 
should  be  particularly  interesting.  Mr.  Tilden  seems 
lather  a  tired  man,  is  out  of  practice  from  his  sojourn 
in  hospital,  and  has,  besides,  the  handicap  of  all  cham¬ 
pions,  that  of  not  playing  through  the  tournament. 
Moreover,  he  has  been  beaten  lately  by  M.  Alonso,  who 
in  turn  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Lycett.  However,  we 
expect  to  find  Major  Kingscote  his  challenger,  but  we 
have  little  doubt  that  America  will  retain  the  title. 
Major  Kingscote  is  at  the  moment  playing  better  than 
ever.  Mr.  Shimidzu,  when  he  regains  his  form:,  is 
likely  to  prove  his  most  serious  rival. 

The  Press  is  exhausting  itself  in  conjectures  as  to 
the  wonderful  new  “  wheezes  ”  of  Carpentier.  No 
wall,  we  gather,  is  too  high  to  keep  out  the  sleuth- 
hounds  in  search  of  special  information,  and  we  should 
think  that  the  consequent  anxiety  is  endangering  the 
health  of  Mr.  Tex  Richards.  Dempsey  got  his  eye  cut 
open,  but  his  stem  and  relentless  trainers  have  allowed 
him  to  play  chess— the  gambit  is  not  stated.  By  the 
law  of  New  Jersey,  the  referee  cannot  award  the  victory 
to  either  side,  unless  there  is  a  knock-out.  We  hope 
that  after  all  there  will  be  some  boxing;  but  we  cannot 
conceive  what  special,  new,  and  unheard  of  expedient 
can  be  invented  which  will  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day 
to  Carpentier’ s  side.  The  film  rights  are  so  lucrative 
nowadays,  that  we  shall  not,  we  presume,  see  a  rapid 
collapse  like  that  of  the  Terrible  Turk  at  Olympia,  or 
of  the  crude  Beckett,  whom  Carpentier  defeated  in  75 
seconds  or  so. 
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R*M*S*P 

NEW  YORK 
SERVICE 

BY  THE  “O”  STEAMERS  OF 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

18,  MOORGATE  STRBET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


HOW  TO  ASCERTAIN 
YOUR  TAXABLE  INCOME 


Full  particulars  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 
General  Manager, 

SUN  LIFE 

OFFICE.  Est.  1810. 

63,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


KING'S 
HEAD 

Tobacco 

Open  a  packet  of  King** 
Head  Tobacco.  No 
sign  of  dust.  The  leaf 
instead  of  being  in 
loose  mixed  shreds  is  in 
compact  little  circles— 
every  circle  a  complete 
and  perfect  blend  of 
the  mixture.  Pack  the 
pipe-bowl  gently  with 
the  tobacco  just  as  it  is. 
The  mixture  is  even 
right  through,  will  burn 
evenly,  slowly,  cool  to 
the  last  ash. 


THREE  MUMS 

similar  but  milder 


Both  are  told  everywhere  in  the  following  packings  only 
Packet* :  1-oz.  1/2,  2-oz.  2/4.  Tin* :  2-oz.  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

10'* 

20*. 

50'. 

100's 

MEDIUM  6d 

1/- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND  QJ 

MADE  OQ 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 
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THE  CITY 

THE  expected  revival  of  trade  and  industry  in  the 
late  spring  having  been  ruled  out  by  the  coal 
stoppage,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  defer 
hope  to  the  later  months  of  the  year.  The  City, 
although  resigned,  has  not  lost  faith  in  the  future. 
There  are  not  lacking  encouraging  signs  for  those 
whose  perspective  has  not  been  warped  by  the  pes¬ 
simism  preached  in  some  quarters.  The  coal  stoppage 
is  evidently  nearing  its  end.  It  may  be  prolonged  for 
another  week  or  possibly  two,  but  the  indications  are 
that  a  majority  of  the  miners  are  anxious  to  resume 
work.  There  are  hopeful  signs  in  the  textile  industry, 
the  further  development  of  which  is  only  retarded  by  the 
lack  of  fuel.  Economic  conditions  are  gradually  forc¬ 
ing  lower  costs  of  production  all  round.  Labour 
costs,  burdensome  taxation,  and  latterly  the  coal  stop¬ 
page,  have  paralysed  the  industry  of  the  country,  and 
since  the  causes  are  now  receiving  wider  recognition, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  remedy  will  be  ap¬ 
plied. 

The  condition  of  the  Stock  Exchange  business  is 
steadily  drifting  from  bad  to  worse.  A  few  dealers  in 
investment  securities  are  earning  a  living,  but  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  majority  of  members,  brokers 
and  jobbers,  are  not  paying  expenses.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  further  drastic  reduction  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  House  at  the  end  of  the  current  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  year  seems  to  be  indicated,  unless  conditions 
improve.  Consequently  many  are  sighing  for  a  return 
to  the  system  of  carrying  over  speculative  transactions 
which  prevailed  before  the  war.  But  there  is  not  the 
least  likelihood  that,  even  if  the  Committee  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  recommend  such  a  change,  the  Treasury  would 
give  its  consent  at  the  present  time.  The  position  is 
too  dangerous  for  indiscriminate  speculation.  If  there 
had  been  a  weak  bull  account  open  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  bears  would  have  exploited  the  labour 
troubles.  As  it  is,  the  dry  rot  which  pervades  most 
markets  may  develop  into  something  far  worse,  unless 
there  is  such  an  improvement  in  the  industrial  situa¬ 
tion  as  would  justify  the  Bank  of  England  in  further 
reducing  its  rate.  With  the  holiday  season  coming 
on,  a  continuance  of  the  existing  stagnation  during  the 
summer  months  is  indicated.  The  real  test  of  the 
financial  position  will  come  in  the  late  autumn,  when  in 
the  ordinary  course  more  stringent  conditions  develop 
in  the  money  market. 

Mr.  McKenna’s  address  to  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  on  the  subject  of  International  Debts,  was 
chiefly  of  interest  owing  to  his  exposition  of  the  im¬ 
portant  but  little  understood  subject  of  German  repara¬ 
tion  payments.  He  took  the  view  that  if  Germany  is 
able  to  meet  her  obligations,  she  will  in  doing  so  gravely 
impair  our  own  international  trade.  Her  highly 
developed  manufacturing-  and  commercial  power  brings 
her  into  direct  competition  with  us  more  than  any  other 
nation,  and  whether  she  pays  through  visible  or  invisi¬ 
ble  exports,  it  is  our  trade  that  will  be  mainly  affected. 
Consequently  Mr.  McKenna  considers  that  Germany 
should  be  required  to  send  to  the  Allied  countries 
mainly  raw  materials  such  as  coal,  timber,  potash  and 
sugar.  While  these  products  could  not  reach  such  a 
figure  as  the  ultimate  payment  of  £400  millions  a  year 
required  from  Germany,  there  would  be  no  disturbance 
of  British  trade,  such  as  would  result  from  payments  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  goods. 

Now  that  Mexico  has  decided  to  resume  interest  pay¬ 
ments  on  July  1st,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  re¬ 
cognition  of  President  Obregon’s  Government  by  the 
United  States  and  by  Great  Britain  will  not  be  long  de¬ 
layed.  The  sum  of  20  million  pesos  (or  £2,500,000 
taking  the  exchange  at  3od.)  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  increase  the  National  Budget,  will  barely  suffice 
to  take  care  of  the  interest  obligations  on  the  External 
Debt;  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  heavy  arrears  will  be 
funded  in  a  new  loan.  Up  to  January  last  the  accumu¬ 
lated  arrears  totalled  £17,359,400,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  due  on  the  Debt  was  £72,315,600.  But  it  is 
not  yet  clear  whether  the  Government  intends  to  recog- 
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nise  the  loans  issued  under  the  Huerta  regime,  and  in¬ 
tending  buyers  of  Mexicans  would  still  do  well  to  con¬ 
fine  their  attentions  to  the  loans  issued  before,  and  in, 
1910.  Of  these,  City  of  Mexico  Fives  of  1889  look 
cheap  in  comparison  with  the  External  Fives.  They 
bear  the  Government’s  guarantee,  which  will  presum¬ 
ably  now  be  honoured. 

The  Oil  Share  Market  for  once  in  a  way  has  been  in 
the  dumps,  professional  operators  taking  advantage 
of  certain  adverse  factors  to  indulge  in  bear  selling. 
Shell  Transports  have  held  up  well  in  view  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  dividend  at  35%,  but  in  most  cases  prices 
have  weakened.  The  Shell  report  is  expected  towards 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  that  of  Zobitos  is  due.  An 
adverse  factor  has  been  supplied  by  the  statement  that 
the  Mexican  Government  is  about  to  advance  the  ex¬ 
port  tax  on  oil  by  25%,  while  the  announcement  of  a 
pending  increase  of  capital  by  the  Anglo  American  Oil 
Company  has  not  helped  share  market  sentiment.  A 
good  deal  has  also  been  said  about  over-production, 
but,  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  consumption  of 
oil,  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 
The  fact  that  all  the  large  oil  producers  are  busily  pros¬ 
pecting  and  exploiting  new  fields,  is  further  evidence 
that  existing  sources  of  supply  are  not  regarded  as 
any  too  prolific  in  relation  to  the  world’s  future  require¬ 
ments. 

Despite  the  slump  in  the  diamond  industry  and  the 
virtual  stoppage  of  production,  the  famous  De  Beers 
Consolidated  Mine  has  just  declared  the  final  instalment 
of  preference  dividend  for  the  year  ending  30th  June. 
The  absence  of  any  reference  to  a  dividend  on  the 
Deferred  Shares,  usually  made  simultaneously  with  the 
preference  dividend  declaration,  confirms  the  conviction 
that  nothing  will  be  forthcoming  in  this  connection. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  financial  year,  the  Deferred 
got  1  os.  per  share,  comparing  with  30s.  for  each  half 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  net  amount  of  the  prefer¬ 
ence  dividend  of  10s.  per  share  that  will  remain  for 
shareholders  after  tax  demands  have  been  satisfied,  is 
not  quite  clear.  The  distribution  is  subject,  not  only 
to  the  South  African  dividend  tax,  but  also  to  taxation 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  “  at  a  rate  to  be  agreed  with 
the  Inland  Revenue  authorities.”  It  may  be  hoped 
that  something  at  least  will  be  left  for  the  shareholders. 

The  report  of  the  Bleachers’  Association  for  the 
financial  year  ended  31st  March,  shows  a  net  profit  that 
is  about  up  to  the  average  of  the  last  6  years,  although 
considerably  below  that  of  the  year  1919-20.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  results  of  the 
first  six  months’  working  eclipsed  those  of  any  cor¬ 
responding  period,  the  net  profit  being  £448,900. 
As  the  total  net  profit  for  the  full  year  was  only  some 
£40,600  more,  it  will  be  seen  how  sudden  and  sub¬ 
stantial  was  the  subsequent  decline  in  earnings.  The 
ordinary  dividend  of  10%  compares  with  20%  in  the 
previous  year,  but  is  still  well  above  the  average  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  last  decade.  On  the  present  occasion 
£180,000  is  set  aside  for  depreciation,  against 
£130,000  last  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reserve 
allocation  of  £100,000  is  less  by  £50,000. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Pease  &  Partners,  quarry 
and  mine  owners,  Lord  Gainsford  drew  a  dismal  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  poverty,  misery  and  unemployment  likely  to 
exist  for  many  months  as  a  result  of  the  cessation  of 
work  in  the  mines.  Trade  was  very  sensitive,  he  told 
the  shareholders,  and  it  was  much  easier  to  lose 
markets  than  to  create  them.  If  the  exports  of  coal 
during  1920  were  compared  with  those  of  1913,  it 
would  be  found  that  we  had  lost  15  million  tons  of  the 
European  market,  about  5  millions  having  disappeared 
in  the  destruction  of  European  countries,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance,  over  10  millions,  having  been  captured  by  the 
United  States.  The  lesson  that  the  miners  and  others 
had  to  learn  was  that,  in  the  scheme  now  before  them, 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  co-operating  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  recovering  the  markets  they  had  lost. 
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The  White  Paper  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  coal  output,  affords  striking  evidence  of 
post-war  labour  psychology  in  this  particular  industry. 
The  statistics  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  considerably  more  men  in  coal  getting,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1913,  the  aggregate  output  as  well  as  the 
production  per  man  has  undergone  substantial  shrink¬ 
age.  The  decrease  in  the  output  of  coal  in  the  British 
Isles  last  year  as  compared  with  1913  was  nearly 
58,000,000  tons,  although  120,000  more  persons  were 
employed.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  average  out¬ 
put  per  man  in  the  different  districts  was  71  tons  less 
in  1920  than  in  1913,  Scotland  heading  the  list  with  a 
decrease  of  84  tons,  and  South  Wales  next  with  a  de¬ 
cline  of  74  tons  per  man.  The  strike  of  last  year  natur¬ 
ally  had  some  effect  on  production,  but  was  by  no 
means  solely  responsible  for  the  decline. 

Such  is  the  apathy  and  depression  in  rubber  produc¬ 
ing  circles  at  the  present  time,  that  nothing  seems  to 
quicken  interest  either  in  the  share  market  or  that  of  the 
raw  material.  The  Rubber  Exhibition,  just  concluded 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  was  one  of  exceptional  in¬ 
terest,  yet  it  has  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation.  More  important  still  is  the  recent  im¬ 
provement  in  the  statistical  position  of  the  commodity, 
but  this  also  seems  to  have  passed  almost  unheeded. 
For  twelve  months  the  weekly  balance  of  imports  and 
deliveries  has  been  on  the  wrong  side,  resulting  in  a 
continual  mounting  up  of  stocks.  Recently,  however, 
a  change  for  the  better  has  been  witnessed.  Last 
week’s  landings  amounted  to  929  tons,  and  the  trade 
deliveries  to  1,770  tons,  thereby  reducing  the  stocks  by 
841  tons.  Considering  the  influence  of  the  coal  stop¬ 
page  in  restricting  the  demand  for  raw  rubber,  these 
figures  are  distinctly  encouraging. 

The  slump  has  no  doubt  caused  a  very  considerable 
shrinkage  in  the  world’s  production  of  rubber.  Some 
of  the  restriction  is  voluntary,  but  much  of  it  is  in¬ 
voluntary.  In  Brazil  it  is  understood  that  production 
has  entirely  ceased.  But  most  of  the  plantations  of 
the  Mid-East  continue  to  produce  at  a  heavy  loss.  Cash 
resources  are  being  rapidly  exhausted  and  for  this 
reason  investors  who  retain  their  faith  in  the  future  re¬ 
frain  from  buying  shares,  even  at  the  present  heavily 
depressed  levels.  There  is  no  confidence  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  stability  of  any  company.  Consolidated  Malay, 
normally  a  substantial  dividend  payer,  finished  the 
year  with  a  net  profit  of  £74  15s.  Yet  it  distributed  a 
dividend  absorbing  over  £9,000  only  a  month  before 
the  year  ended.  Although  its  rubber  last  season  cost 
more  than  is.  2d.  per  lb.  to  produce,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  best  grade  is  now  selling  at  only  8£d., 
the  Company  intends  to  produce  more  than  1,000,000 
lbs.  this  season.  In  view  of  the  abnormally  heavy 
stocks  of  the  commodity,  and  the  very  low  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption,  the  present  policy  of  producers  is  simply 
suicidal. 

The  announcement  has  just  been  made  that  Malay- 
alam  Rubber  and  Produce,  an  important  Company  in 
the  Harrisons  and  Crosfield  group,  is  obliged  to  recon¬ 
struct.  The  balance-sheet  shows  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  capital  and  reserves  were  overspent  to  the 
extent  of  £106,000,  while  further  capital  expenditure 
this  year  will  amount  to  about  £50,000.  The  Com¬ 
pany  has  borrowed  £50,000  on  mortgage,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  its  financial  requirements  has  hitherto  been 
found  by  loans,  which  now  have  to  be  provided  for.  In 
order  to  bring  the  share  capital  into  line  with  the  actual 
capital  expenditure,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  work¬ 
ing  capital,  a  sum  of  approximately  £250,000  is  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  reconstruct  on  a 
basis  that  will  provide  three  £  1  shares,  13s.  4d.  paid  up, 
for  every  two  shares  fully  paid  up  in  the  old  company. 
This  is  tantamount  to  an  issue  of  shares  at  par  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  in  two,  except  that  those  who  do  not  sub- 
sciibe  must  either  forfeit  their  holdings,  or  sell  them- 
for  what  they  will  fetch.  On  the  announcement,  the 
£1  shares  fell  to  10s. 
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ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  COMPANY 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  WEST  AFRICAN  TRADE. 
SERVICES  WELL  MAINTAINED. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  SHIPPING. 

The  Eleventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Elder  Dempster 
&  Co.,  Ltd..,  was  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  23,  Billiter  Street, 
E.C.,  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  M.P.,  the  chairman  of  the  Company, 
presiding. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Picton  H.  Jones)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen — This  old-established  business 
was  founded  fifty-two  years  ago.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Alfred 
Jones,  the  late  senior  partner  of  Elder  Dempster  and  Company, 
the  business  was  incorporated  as  a  limited  company,  and  this  is 
our  eleventh  annual  meeting.  The  company’s  paid-up  share 
capital,  Debenture  capital,  and  reserves  now  amount  to  con¬ 
siderably  over  nine  millions  sterling,  compared  with  less  than 
three  millions  in  1910,  when  the  company  was  incorporated.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  eleven  years  the  assets  have  been  well  written  down. 
Your  directors  have  always  been  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
shipping  trade  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuations,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  our  consistent  policy  to  take  advantage  of  good 
times  to  set  aside  ample  reserves.  This  action  of  your  board  in 
past  years  places  the  company  in  a  strong  position.  The  results 
of  the  year’s  operations  were  satisfactory,  and  call  for  no  special 
comment  from  me  on  this  occasion. 

The  principal  interest  of  this  company  has  always  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  the  development  of  trade  to  and  from  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  exceptional 
difficulties.  Strikes  and  labour  troubles  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  West  Africa,  had  to  be  contended  with.  In  addition,  the 
general  trade  depression  throughout  the  world  which  set  in  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  has  been  keenly  felt  in  the  West  African 
Colonies.  The  prices  obtained  for  West  African  produce  in  this 
country  have  fallen  considerably,  and  in  consequence  the  mer¬ 
chants  were  unable  to  offer  the  natives  terms  sufficiently  attractive 
to  induce  them  to  send  their  goods  to  the  markets.  As  a  result, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year  things  were  almost  at  a  standstill. 
Another  factor  which  has  hindered  trade  revival  in  West  Africa 
is  the  imposition,  for  revenue  purposes,  of  export  duties  on  pro¬ 
duce.  Whilst  we  recognise  the  difficulties  respecting  finance  for 
new  schemes  which  the  Colonial  Governments  have  now  to  face 
through  the  loss  of  revenue  occasioned,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
prohibition  of  the  trade  in  spirits  and  otherwise,  it  is  evident  that 
duties  on  produce  exported  must  seriously  handicap  the  trade  of 
any  country  and  react  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 
The  result  is  that  not  only  are  exports  of  produce  curtailed  but 
less  goods  are  purchased  oversea.  In  order  to  help  in  meeting 
the  existing  conditions,  the  steamship  companies  reduced  their 
homeward  freights  by  approximately  40  per  cent,  as  from  Jan.  1, 
1921.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  year  under  review  has  been 
the  amalgamation  of  many  of  the  older  West  African  merchant 
firms  whose  names  have  so  long  been  household  words  both  on 
the  coast  and  in  this  country.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that 
this  new  development  will  affect  the  good  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  shipping  companies  and  the  trading  community  of  West 
Africa  as  a  whole.  The  reputation  which  the  products  of  West 
Africa  have,  deservedly  secured  in  the  world’s  markets  cannot  but 
ensure  a  prosperous  future  for  these  countries. 

Lagos  Harbour  Scheme. — The  Nigerian  Government  have  re¬ 
cently  placed  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Whitworth,  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  building  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  Apapa 
Wharf  and  Docks  scheme  at  Lagos.  This,  project  is  intended 
ultimately  to  provide  about  2,300  feet  of  wharfage,  with  double- 
storey  sheds,  electric  cranes,  etc.  These  facilities  are  much 
needed,  and  will  greatly  assist  the  development  of  the  trade  of 
Nigeria. 

Gold  Coast  Harbour  Scheme. — The  survey  party,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Stewart  and  McDonnell,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  most  suitable  site  for  a  deep-water  harbour  on  the 
Gold  Coast  is  at  Takoradi,  which  confirms  earlier  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

In  an  address  to  the  Legislative  Council  in  April  last,  the 
Governor,  General  Guggisberg,  stated  that  “  not  only  is  Takoradi 
the  best  place,  but  it  is  the  only  place  for  such  a  harbour,  and  it 
can  be  built  more  cheaply  there  than  at  any  other  place  on  the 
Gold  Coast.”  The  plans  drawn  up  provide  for  the  work  being 
carried  out  by  stages,  the  first  instalment  to  comprise  six  berths, 
with  railway  connections,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  about  three  and  a  half 
millions.  Some  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  this  country 
hold  the  view  that  the  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast  does  not  yet  justify 
the  expenditure  contemplated.  In  my  opinion,  facilities  should  be 
in  advance  of  trade,  and  in  a  country  so  rich  in  resources  as  the 
Gold  Coast,  the  provision  of  a  deep-water  harbour,  with  all  it 
means  in  the  expeditious  handling  of  ships  and  merchandise, 
should  help  to  promote  and  augment  both  export  and  import 
trade.  If  the  Gold  Coast  Government  see  their  way  to  arrange 
for  an  early  commencement  of  this  scheme,  any  criticism  will,  I 
trust,  be  directed  towards  possible  improvements,  or  perhaps  to¬ 
wards  a  modification  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  scheme.  Rail¬ 
way  development  in  Africa  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  advancement  of  these  great  tropical  and  sub-tropical  terri¬ 
tories.  The  Governments,  both  of  Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast, 
have,  I  believe,  extensive  plans  of  further  railway  and  road 
development,  though  the  present  depression  in  trade  may  retard 
progress  for  a  time.  Considerable  attention  has  been  directed  in 
recent  years  to  the  question  of  increasing  the  production  of  cotton 
within  the  British  Empire,  and  extensive  investigations  continue 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Committee. 
At  the  instigation  of  this  committee,  Sir  Hector  Duff  has  under¬ 
taken  a  mission  to  Nigeria,  where  he  arrived  in  February  last, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to  the  possibility 
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of  growing  cotton  on  a  large  scale  in  Nigeria,  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Government  are  devoting  £1,000,000  of  the  profit 
they  have  made  from  handling  cotton  to  the  further  development 
of  the  cotton  industry  is  one  that  everyone  received  with  pleasure. 

New  Warehouses  in  Liverpool. — For  the  convenience  of  our 
shippers  the  company  has  erected  in  Liverpool  new  warehouses 
for  the  handling  and  storage  of  cocoa  and  other  bagged  produce 
from  West  Africa.  These  warehouses,  which  were  opened  this 
month  and  have  been  inspected  by  merchants  and  traders,  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  electrically-driven  appliances  for 
the  expeditious  handling  of  goods  and  produce. 

Slipway  and  Engine  Works  at  Sierra  Leone. — In  order  to  con¬ 
struct  in  West  Africa  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  small  craft 
we  need  at  the  various  ports,  we  have  enlarged  our  works  at 
Sierra  Leone. 

Fleet.— Six  new  cargo  steamers  were  delivered  by  the  builders 
during  the  year.  There  has  been  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  first 
of  our  new  West  African  express  passenger  steamers,  but  the 
vessel  will  be  completed  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Services.— Our  services  between  this  country  and  West  Africa 
have,  under  the  difficult  circumstances  prevailing,  been  well  main¬ 
tained,  and  we  have  resumed  our  services  to  and  from  Continen¬ 
tal  ports  and  the  West  African  Coast.  We  were  able  also  to 
resume  our  calls  at  the  Canary  Islands,  but,  owing  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  passenger  accommodation  for  West  Africa,  are  not 
yet  able  to  cater  for  island  passengers.  The  Hotel  Metropole,  at 
Las  Palmas,  which  belongs  to  us,  have  been  let  on  lease  and  re¬ 
opened.  As  regards  the  fruit  traffic  from  the  islands,  keen  com¬ 
petition  has  been  experienced,  more  particularly  from  foreign 
lines,  who  were  desirous  of  participating  in  the  carriage  of  fruit 
from  the  Canary  Islands  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  has  been  our  regular  practice  since  the  formation  of  the 
company  to  write  off  every  year  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  on  the 
first  cost  of  each  of  the  steamers  of  the  fleet  until  they  are  written 
down  practically  to  break-up  prices ;  and  in  addition  to  write 
off  special  depreciation  from  the  book  value  of  vessels  acquired 
during  periods  when  for  any  reason,  prices  are  abnormal.  In 
accordance  with  this  policy  we  have  written  special  depreciation 
off  all  the  steamers  acquired  during  or  since  the  war. 

Insurance. — We  keep  the  ships  of  the  fleet  covered  with 
Lloyd’s  and  the  marine  insurance  companies,  but  for  many  years 
past  we  have  had  an  insurance  department  which  took  certain 
underwriting  risks.  Our  insurance  business  has  now  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  separate  company  called  Elders  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  with  a  capital  of  .£500,000,  of  which  .£200,000  is  paid 
up.  The  new  company  started  business  on  January  1  last,  and 
Mr.  S.  Grundy,  who  has  been  with  us  for  many  years,  has  been 
appointed  underwriter.  I  look  forward  to  Elders  Insurance  Co., 
Ltd.,  having  a  prosperous  future. 

Properties. — As  you  know,  we  take  a  great  interest  in  provid¬ 
ing  suitable  and  comfortable  quarters,  both  office  and  residential, 
for  our  staffs  in  West  Africa.  Good  progress  has  been  made 
with  our  new  offices  and  staff  quarters  at  Port  Harcourt,  and 
with  our  offices  at  Calabar.  The  agent’s  house  at  Winnebah  has 
been  completed.  At  Wilberforce,  Sierra  Leone,  we  have  obtained 
a  site  where  we  propose  to  build  several  bungalows.  A  similar 
scheme  for  housing  the  staff  at  Accra  is  under  consideration. 

This  association  continues  to  grow  in  numbers  and  strength. 
We  propose  this  year  to  allocate  to  it  the  sum  of  £10,000  as  a 
special  donation,  in  addition  to  the  company’s  regular  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  association  is  well  supported,  and  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular.  We  have  secured  a  fine  recreation  ground 
for  the  use  of  the  Liverpool  staff  through  the  purchase  of  the 
residence  and  grounds  of  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Jones  and  of  the 
adjoining  estate. 

Staff. — The  times  through  which  we  have  been  passing  are  very 
difficult  for  everyone  engaged  in  business.  I  would  like,  on  behalf 
of  the  board  of  directors,  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  care 
and  attention  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
pany  by  our  Liverpool  managing  directors,  our  officials  and  staffs, 
at  home,  abroad,  and  at  sea.  The  success  of  a  company  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  its  personnel,  and  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  an  efficient  and  loyal  staff. 

Future. — As  regards  the  future,  this  company  has  large  in¬ 
terests  in  the  shipping  trade  of  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
when  the  present  depression  has  passed  away  our  business  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  expand.  British  shipping  in  future  may  be 
faced  with  keener  competition  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  than 
ever  experienced  in  the  past,  but  personally  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  continue  to  hold  its  own.  I  now  have  much  pleasure  in 
moving  :  “  That  the  report  of  the  directors  and  the  statement  of 
accounts  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1920,  be  and  are  hereby 
approved  and  adopted,  and  that  out  of  the  profits  of  the  year 
there  be  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares  a  final  dividend  of  6  per 
cent.,  making,  with  the  interim  dividend  paid  in  September,  1920, 
10  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  on  the  Management  shares  a  divi¬ 
dend  in  accordance  with  the  company’s  articles  of  association, 
both  dividends  to  be  paid  free  of  income-tax.” 

Lord  Pirrie  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  :  “  That  an  amount  of  £10,000 
out  of  the  profits  for  the  year  be  allocated  to  the  Elder  Dempster 
Superannuation  Fund  Association.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Craig,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

The  Chairman  also  moved  :  “That  Mr.  John  Craig  be  re¬ 
elected  a  director  of  the  company.” 

Lord  Pirrie  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  passed  unani¬ 
mously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  David  Jones,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Bicker- 
Caarten,  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse,  and  Co.  were  reappointed 
auditors  of  the  company  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

With  its  next  issue  (on  July  2nd) 
THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  begins  a 
new  series  under  new  management. 
As  has  already  been  announced  in 
the  daily  Press,  Mr.  A.  A.  Baumann, 
owing  to  ill-health,  has  felt  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  Editorship,  and  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Journal 
has  been  acquired  by  Sir  E.  Mackay 
Edgar.  The  incoming  Editor  is  Mr. 
Sydney  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Hartley 
Withers  will  be  associated  with  him 
as  Financial  Editor. 

Certain  changes  in  size,  form,  and 
type,  but  not  in  price,  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  issue  for  July  2nd,  and 
it  is  hoped  they  will  prove  accept¬ 
able  to  old  SATURDAY  readers.  In 
these  and  other  matters,  however, 
the  new  directors  are  content  that 
the  enlarged  journal  should  speak 
for  itself. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

ON  Monday  a  new  era  in  politics  was  begun 
by  the  first  sitting  in  Downing  Street  of 
the  Imperial  Conference,  the  premiers  whom 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  addressed  representing  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  India 
had  two  native  representatives  and  Mr.  Montagu. 
Foreign  policy,  defence,  constitutional  relations 
and  the  Anglo  Japanese  Treaty  are  among  the 
subjects  for  discussion.  We  have  noticed  a  foolish 
tendency  since  the  war  to  overlook  or  disparage 
the  Overseas  Dominions.  The  visit  of  the  Premiers 
should  do  something  to  remove  this  pose.  We 
have  always  wondered  that  there  was  not  a  definite 
group  in  Parliament  pledged,  apart  from  party  conflict, 
to  support  Dominion  interests.  “  What  should  they 
know  of  England  who  only  England  know?  ”  asked 
Mr.  Kipling,  and  the  question  still  has  its  point. 

What  has  democracy  left  to  kingship  that  it  should 
be  prized?  Never  before  has  the  public  realised  the 
sacrifice  entailed  by  the  possession  of  a  crown.  The 
noble  and  dignified  service  of  His  Majesty  calls  forth 
admiration  from  everyone.  Embued  with  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility,  he  has  a  keen  desire  to  serve  his 
country.  One  might  say,  indeed,  that  he  is  a  servant 
rather  than  a  ruler  of  his  people.  Wherever  a  king  can 
encourage  or  help,  there  one  finds  King  Georg'e  and 
his  Queen,  and  even  in  positions  of  imminent  danger. 
All  this  goes  with  the  usurpation  of  royal  prerogatives. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  .  .  ”  has  become  a 
meaningless  phrase  too  often.  The  friends  and  backers 
of  political  wire-pullers  receive  honours  which  a 
sovereign  would  bestow  only  on  those  who  by  personal 
sacrifice  or  ability  have  earned  them.  Yet,  shorn  of 
rights  which  have  been  misused,  King  George  fulfils  the 
functions  of  his  high  office  with  a  devotion  which  was 
never  more  admired  than  it  is  to-day. 
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The  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  over  Lord 
Donoughmore’s  plea  for  fiscal  autonomy  for  Ireland, 
was  the  sort  of  thing  to  bring  the  downfall  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  had  either  to  justify  its  position  before  the 
world  by  offering  Ireland  the  fullest  possible  measure 
of  self-government,  or  to  take  arms  against  a  tea  of 
troubles  without  more  ado.  Judging  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  speech  in  the  Lords  on  Tuesday 
night,  it  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter 
course.  Of  one  thing,  at  all  events,  it  can  be 
certain.  Taking  arms — that  is,  setting  up  Crown 
Colony  rule  in  Ireland — will  not  end  the  trouble  : 
it  will  only  aggravate  it.  If  a  policy  of  increased  force 
— without  a  last  effort  at  compromise — is  adopted,  all 
the  steel  in  all  the  munition  works  in  Britain  will  not 
suffice  to  rivet  effectually  the  cracks  in  the  Govern¬ 
mental  machine.  Indeed,  the  cracks  will  widen  with 
each  extra  bayonet  transported  across  St.  George’s 
Channel.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Lords  debate, 
the  King’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Ulster  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  hardly  convincing. 

Attacks  on  signal-boxes,  the  cutting  of  telegraph 
wires,  and  violence  or  intimidation  directed  against  any 
person  likely  to  interfere,  are  the  latest  move  of  Sinn 
Fein  in  England.  To  intimidate  the  English  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  business;  but  Sinn  Fein  clearly  remains  resolute, 
and  so  far  as  we  understand  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  to  carry  through  the  present  Act,  though  its 
working  in  Southern  Ireland  is  regarded  by  everybody 
who  knows  as  frankly  impossible.  Rumours  of  peace 
moves  are  in  turn  supported  and  denied;  and  nothing 
substantial,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  done  towards  a  set¬ 
tlement,  while  the  toll  of  human  lives  mounts  daily. 

Working  in  the  dark  seems  to  make  the  miners  blind 
to  economic  facts,  and  even  three  months’  leisure  above 
ground  has  not  opened  their  eyes.  But  the  fault  lies 
chiefly  with  the  men’s  leaders,  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  who  are — if  they  knew  it — working  for  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  their  Federation.  It  may  not  be  next  week, 
or  next  month,  but  sooner  or  later  the  men  will  realise 
that  they  are  fighting  a  losing  game,  and  will  accept 
the  inevitable.  Meanwhile,  the  attempt  to  call  a  general 
strike  will  fail  now  as  it  failed  before.  It  would  be 
better  if  these  leaders  gave  up  trying  to  save  their  faces 
and  turned  their  attention  to  saving  the  industry. 

We  note  that  the  men  have  started  work  again  in 
some  of  the  pits,  though  not  so  many  as  was  expected. 
But  the  movement  will  grow,  and  the  Federation,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  will  be  shorn  of  much  of  its  power, 
if  it  does  not  actually  break  up.  One  thing  that  as¬ 
tonishes  us  is  the  miners’  ignorance  of  their  own  wel¬ 
fare,  or — shall  we  say  ? — indifference  to  rotten  leader¬ 
ship.  They  are  curiously  insensitive  to  public  opinion, 
and  many  of  them  failed  to  vote  at  a  crisis  which  was 
obviously  of  supreme  importance  for  their  livelihood. 
There  are  not  many  trades — bankrupt  or  solvent — which 
are  ready  to  throw  away  a  donation  of  £10,000,000. 
The  hope  that  the  Premier  would  steadily  put  off  the 
positively  last  chance  of  the  money  was,  perhaps, 
dominant  in  a  party  which  has  done  plenty  of  dictation 
of  late. 

The  industrial  position  has  materially  improved 
within  the  past  few  days.  Whether  or  not  the  miners 
return  to  work,  there  are  no  more  complaints  of  over¬ 
production,  the  idle  miners  having  unconsciously  ad¬ 
justed  the  markets.  In  both  cotton  and  engineering 
the  situation  has  been  eased,  while  in  other  directions 
there  is  evidence  of  increased  activity.  But  by  their 
long-drawn-out  abstention  from  work — nearly  eight 
months  it  must  be  now — the  shipyard  joiners  have 
penalised  the  nation  and  their  confreres  in  other  ship¬ 
yard  trades,  till  now  there  is  no  work  left  for  anyone. 
Re-conditioning  and  new  tonnage  have  both  been 
placed  abroad,  and  with  serviceable  vessels  changing 
hands  at  30s.  to  £2  per  ton,  there  is  little  hope  for 
shipbuilders.  Not  till  Cardiff  mortgagees  have  been 
relieved  from  their  burdens  by  Glasgow  shipowners 
can  we  hope  for  an  increase  in  new  tonnage.  Except 
in  one  or  two  directions,  notably  tankers  and  refriger- 
ated-space  boats,  the  shipping  market  is  glutted. 
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Anti-waste  has  scored  again  in  the  seat  vacated  by 
Mr.  Pemberton-Billing  in  East  Hertfordshire.  The 
Coalition  Unionist  was  nowhere,  scoring  only  5,553 
votes  against  12,329.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  must  now 
perceive  that  his  formidable  body  of  supporters  is 
likely  to  be  considerably  reduced  in  the  near  future. 
No  Government  could  be  popular  which  has — apart 
from  Ireland  and  foreign  distractions — the  difficulties 
of  to-day  at  home  to  deal  with.  But  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  if  the  economic  problems  which 
now  crush  us  had  been  taken  in  hand  earlier  and 
seriously  considered,  the  crisis  would  be  less  severe. 

The  luncheon  parties  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Liberal 
Party  are  a  sign  of  the  political  times,  which  are 
becoming  out  of  joint.  Both  Coalitionists  and  Inde¬ 
pendents  fear  for  their  chances  in  the  General  Election, 
which  cannot  be  long  delayed,  and  an  accommodation 
of  some  kind  is  sought — purely  unofficial,  of  course; 
they  always  are  until  they  succeed.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  Coalition  of  Liberals  and  Tories  cannot  long  continue 
— though  a  coalition  of  some  description  seems  inevit¬ 
able  in  the  present  state  of  parties — and  the  hatchet 
must  be  suitably  interred  sooner  or  later,  if  Liberalism 
is  to  endure.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  leader,  for  no 
one  fancies  Mr.  Asquith  in  that  r61e  again.  Mean¬ 
while  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  manage  his  turbulent  Tories,  and  perhaps 
views  with  discreet  favour  these  Liberal  luncheons. 
One  never  knows. 

The  Borough  of  Poplar  cannot  pay  the  sums  it  owes 
to  the  L.C.C.  for  public  services,  and  to  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Asylums  Board,  because  it  has  no  money.  A  Divi¬ 
sional  Court  in  the  King’s  Bench  has  ordered  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  made,  but  the  Borough  Council  is  going  to 
appeal.  There  is  a  difficulty  about  levying  distress  on 
such  a  body.  Poplar  has  had  to  pay  a  good  deal  for 
unemployment  and  Poor  Law  relief,  and  if  it  met  all 
its  liabilities,  would,  it  is  stated,  have  to  impose  rates 
at  £1  18s.  6d.  in  the  £.  We  observe  that  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  £3,000  from  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Fund,  the 
application  of  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
discover  for  some  time.  The  whole  business  is  a  lurid 
comment  on  the  results  of  unemployment.  Dislocation 
of  trade  is,  of  course,  inevitable;  but  everyone  knows 
that  the  system  of  doles  is  scandalously  misused  by 
people  who  can  quite  well  get  work  and  give  false  ac¬ 
counts  of  themselves. 

The  Bank  Rate  on  Thursday  was  reduced  from  pei 
cent,  at  which  it  has  stood  for  eight  weeks,  to  6.  This 
was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  in  view  of  the  continued 
refusal  of  the  miners  to  make  a  settlement.  This 
cheapening  of  money  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  City 
and  serve,  perhaps,  to  reduce  the  prevailing  pessimism. 
But  so  long  as  Labour  goes  in  for  perpetual  strikes,  or, 
when  it  works,  does  much  less  than  other  countries, 
such  as  Germany  and  Belgium,  the  outlook  for  this 
country  cannot  be  a  bright  one.  The  trade  unions 
have  established  a  tyranny  which  is  disastrous  to  in¬ 
dustry.  They  are  not  going  to  help  the  miners  to  the 
general  strike  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hodges.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  expect  it;  for  he  must  know  pretty  well  by 
this  time  that  universal  brotherhood  is  a  dream  beyond 
the  achievement  of  human  society  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted.  Labour  has  at  least  had  the  sense,  we  notice, 
this  week  to  repudiate  the  Communists. 

On  Tuesday  the  case  of  Farrow’s  Bank  ended  at  the 
Old  Bailey  with  four  years’  penal  servitude  for  Mr. 
Farrow,  founder,  and  Mr.  Walter  Crotch,  director.  The 
jury  found  them  guilty  of  publishing  fraudulent  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  bank.  No  other  verdict  was  pos¬ 
sible,  though  Farrow  declared  himself  innocent,  and 
Crotch  said  he  never  intended  to  inflict  any  injury  on 
the  public.  The  latter  has  exhibited  himself  in  his 
books  on  Dickens  as  an  arrant  and  pretentious  senti¬ 
mentalist.  The  “  spiritual  arming  of  the  people  for 
Democracy  ”  of  which  he  wrote  in  1919,  would  be 
better  done  by  persons  who  do  not  share  Crotch’s  ideas 
of  honesty  and  business.  A  well-deserved  seclusior 
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will  not  repay  the  unfortunate  depositors  in  Farrow’s 
Bank.  The  difficulties  of  proving  fraud  are  well-known 
to  lawyers  and  litigants,  and  we  wish  that  the  law  was 
more  frequently  applied  to  correct  unsound  finance, 
which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  to-day. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Ivory  Cross  (National 
Dental  Aid)  Fund  makes  a  remarkable  statement  in  the 
letter  addressed  to  us  and  published  last  week.  “Treat¬ 
ment  in  Dental  Hospitals  is  carried  out  by  students 
under  the  supervision  of  Registered  Surgeon-Dentists 
and  payment,  we  think  are  correct  in  stating,  must  be 
made  for  everything  therein,  even  for  dental  letters.” 
This  is  a  sweeping  assertion,  and  one  naturally  turns 
to  the  figures  of  the  hospitals  concerned.  If  it  is  sub¬ 
stantiated,  the  public  have  contributed  a  vast  sum  of 
money  which  has  been  diverted  into  wrong  channels. 
Certainly  the  cost  of  treatment  per  head  at  the  Royal 
Dental  Hospital  in  Leicester  Square  is  greater  than 
would  be  charged  by  a  highly  qualified  and  skilled 
dental  surgeon,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  hos¬ 
pitals  are  in  urgent  need  of  funds,  it  might  be  well  if 
this  matter  were  cleared  up.  To  the  casual  investiga¬ 
tor  this  particular  hospital  appears  to  be  a  school, 
although  the  money  supplied  by  the  public  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  As  for  the  National  Dental  Aid 
Fund — what  with  the  revision  of  the  National  Insur¬ 
ance  scheme  now  before  Parliament,  and  a  probable 
increase  in  the  contribution  for  employers,  and  other 
insurance,  Medical  State  Aid,  and  doles,  it  is  really 
too  much  to  expect  the  public  to  contribute  funds  for 
those  who  will  not  clean  their  own  teeth.  Surely  there 
are  enough  hardships  and  unavoidable  calamities  in 
our  daily  lives  without  going  so  far  afield  to  help  others. 
We  presume  the  money  goes  to  dentists;  so  from  a 
business  point  of  view  the  letter  published  last  week  is 
somewhat  contradictory. 

The  degree  of  public  interest  in  the  “  No  longer 
Nameless  Exhibition,”  as  it  is  now  called,  has  been 
reduced  by  the  rivalry  of  other  recently  opened  picture 
shows — the  New  English  Art  Club,  the  Allied  Artists, 
the  Salon  des  Refuses  at  the  Guildhall,  and  the  re- 
organised  section  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  where  some 
valuable  additions  to  the  permanent  collection  are 
supplemented  by  many  modern  English  pictures  lent 
by  private  owners.  But  some  surprises,  agreeable  or 
otherwise,  await  everyone  who  revisits  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  after  the  publication  of  the  artists’  names. 
We  have  had  the  rare  and  pleasant  experience  of 
finding  that  we  admire  and  like,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
a  picture  by  Mr.  Henry  Tuke — the  ‘  Victorian  Por¬ 
trait.’  The  author  of  that  puzzling  work,  ‘  Preparing 
for  the  Ball,’  is  not  Mr.  Barribal  of  the  soap  adver¬ 
tisements,  but  Mr.  David  Jagger,  whose  name  we 
have  hitherto  associated  only  with  another  vulgar 
picture  called  4  The  Bolshevik.  ’  On  the  strength  of 
two  such  works  we  prophesy  a  successful  future  for 
Mr.  Jagger. 

We  confess  to  two  positive  errors  of  judgment — 
first,  in  ascribing  a  portrait  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Spencer, 
working  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Neville  Lewis, 
whereas  it  appears  to  be  by  Mr.  Neville  Lewis,  work¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Spencer.  The 
second  is  that  we  declined  to  believe  that  Mr.  John 
painted  ‘  The  Ballad  Seller,’  and  we  should  prefer,  if 
we  could,  to  continue  in  this  unbelief.  It  is  an  in¬ 
different  work,  a  mere  dbauche,  conceived  haphazard, 
and  painted  in  idle  moments.  We  are  confident  that 
Mr.  John  has  destroyed  or  painted  over  some  dozens 
of  infinitely  better  pictures  than  this. 

Dr.  Warde  Fowler,  whose  death  we  notice  with 
regret,  had  of  late  paid  special  attention  to  Virgil, 
and  maintained  his  lively  interest  in  Latin  Literature 
to  the  end.  He  did  a  great  deal  for  the  study  of 
Roman  ritual  and  religion,  and  was  a  scholar  of  wide 
knowledge,  though,  perhaps,  as  was  the  custom  of  his 
time,  he  paid  exaggerated  attention  to  German 
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speculations.  The  point  to  be  noticed  about  him, 
however,  is  that  he  was  not  a  mere  classical  scholar ; 
he  was  a  naturalist  as  well ;  and  his  first  two  books 
were  4  A  Year  with  the  Birds  ’  and  4  Tales  of  the 
Birds.’  Thus  he  gained  that  interest  in  actual  life 
which  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  seclusion  of  a  library. 
His  writing  was  always  good,  being  clear  and  free 
from  the  pedantry  which  makes  some  classical  scholar¬ 
ship  unreadable.  It  is  advisable  to  know  English  as 
well  as  Latin,  if  you  wish  to  be  persuasive. 

Summer  suns  have  finally  dispelled  any  mild  interest 
the  public  might  have  taken  in  a  coal  strike  which  is 
rapidly  ruining  their  country.  Indeed,  many  regard 
it  as  a  minor  blessing,  for  the  clarity  of  the  air, 
through  the  absence  of  smoke,  is  making  London  a 
different  place.  The  trees  are  retaining  their  early 
freshness  far  longer  than  usual,  and  the  sky  is  as  blue 
and  clear  as  in  the  country  :  standing  by  the  Morning 
Post  building,  one  can  see  plainly  the  Crystal  Palace. 
If  the  deadlock  lasts  until  the  autumn — as  pessimists 
predict — France  will  be  affected,  for  her  artists  who 
come  annually  over  to  paint  our  fine  fog  effects  will  have 
to  go  empty  away. 

The  extraordinary  weather,  recalling  the  long  dry 
spell  of  1911,  continues  with  at  most  a  sprinkling  of 
rain,  and  the  shortage  of  water  is  becoming  very  serious 
in  several  districts.  Some  rivers  have  dried  up,  and 
those  who  rely  on  wells  are  very  unhappy.  Hay  is 
thin  this  year,  and  the  roots  will  be  insignificant.  The 
latest  trial  was  a  heavy  frost  last  Sunday,  which  did 
serious  harm  to  many  garden  crops.  Fields  of  potatoes 
were  blackened,  and  this  universal  crop  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  many  cottagers  and  small  holders.  A 
frost  so  late  is  very  unusual,  and  is  not  expected  after 
the  middle  of  May.  But  we  are  never  surprised  at  any 
of  the  vagaries  of  our  climate,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
best  for  working  in  the  world.  Its  very  variety  has 
been  shown  to  suit  the  human  animal  better  than  a  long 
spell  of  settled  weather.  A  prolonged  summer  leads 
to  slackness  and  a  crop  of  mistakes  which  would  be 
impossible  without  its  relaxing  influences.  If  this 
country  were  capable  of  the  open  air  caf6,  now  would 
be  the  time  for  it.  But  it  is  too  conservative,  and  goes 
on  in  the  old,  uncomfortable  way.  Though  the  straw 
hat  is  being  reduced  to  tempt  unwilling  buyers,  the 
top  hat  is  rapidly  assuming  its  old  pride  of  place. 

The  voting  at  Brighton  justifies  the  hope  that  there 
are  many  in  the  ranks  of  Labour  who  are  sane  enough 
to  look  at  the  future  with  open  eyes.  No  thinking 
man  can  desire  to  see  the  miners  broken  as  a  result  of 
their  misguided  struggle.  Rather,  as  we  have  main¬ 
tained,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  helped  and 
educated.  We  agree  with  Sir  Arthur  Duckman  that 
the  whole  position  of  the  labour  world  requires  re¬ 
organising.  The  consumer,  no  less  than  the  worker, 
needs  it.  There  is  no  longer  room  for  the  parasite  in 
industry,  and  until  some  broad-minded  genius  arises  to 
draw  every  factor  which  goes  towards  industrial 
efficiency  into  one  solid  phalanx,  we  canjiot  hope  for 
success. 

The  Chairman  of  Messrs.  Richardson  Westgarth 
&  Co.  explained  last  week  that  a  careful  analysis  of  his 
Company’s  cost  sheets  showed  that  the  labour  cost  of 
a  marine  engine  is  four  times  what  it  was  in  1914,  this 
being  largely  accounted  for  by  decreased  output.  To 
continue  on  these  lines  is  futile.  As  Mr.  44  Monty 
Gluckstein,  who  is  largely  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  greatest  catering  firm  in  the  world,  told  the 
shareholders  of  Lyons,  Limited,  last  week,  we  cannot 
exchange  dear  exports  for  cheap  food.  In  other 
words,  the  worker  pays  for  his  costliness.  It  becomes 
increasingly  urgent,  therefore,  that  Labour  should 
realise  that  it  is  not  independent,  but  must  rely  for  its 
profits  on  the  economic  position  of  the  world,  just  as 
everyone  else  does. 
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BAD  EXCUSES. 

FTER  an  interval  of  some  discredit  and  dis¬ 
favour,  the  bad  excuse  has,  during-  the  last 
fifteen  years,  regained  more  than  all  its  vogue 
and  vitality.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  persons 
who  have  crept  up  from  obscure  beginnings  to  high 
positions,  the  whole  posse  of  shifters  and  wrigglers  and 
other  opportunists  who  hope  to  follow  in  their  steps 
now  shelters  its  selfish  aims  under  pretences  which 
only  a  very  short  time  ago  would  have  afforded  them 
no  protection.  The  rising  tide  of  subversive  and 
revolutionary  ideas  seems  to  have  almost  washed  away 
the  solid  fabric  of  sound  principles  and  long-estab¬ 
lished  institutions.  As  the  work  of  dilapidation  has 
proceeded,  and  plank  after  plank  has  been  knocked 
away  from  the  bulwarks  which  safeguard  our  liberties 
and  our  pockets,  the  mischief  done  is  justified,  and 
even  boasted  of,  as  either  necessary,  or  significant  of 
“  progress.”  The  general  disposition  to  regard  the 
old-established  maxims  of  wisdom  as  out  of  date  has 
led  whole  masses  of  people  to  accept  fallacies  and 
sophisms  exploded  ages  ago  as  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  and,  if  plausibly  advocated,  of  credence.  Thus 
the  linguistic  camouflage  is  achieving  more  world¬ 
wide  triumphs  than  its  more  practical  prototype  did 
during  the  late  war.  Take  the  excuse  most  commonly 
used  by  the  stump  orator  for  pillaging  the  capitalist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  idle  and  unthrifty.  Does  any 
hearer  dare  to  venture  an  objection?  “  Is  it  not 
rather  high-handed  and  unjust  to  forfeit  all  rights  of 
a  man  to  get  any  compensation  for  the  outlay  which 
has  made  workable  a  mine  or  factory  or  piece  of  land 
by  which  his  fellow-creatures  are  enabled  to  find 
lucrative  employment?”  Answer,  ‘‘Oh,  no,  he  can  well 
afford  it.”  But  if  this  principle  was  admissible,  would 
the  outlay  ever  have  been  made?  The  storied  goose 
which  laid  the  golden  eggs  was  nurtured  upon  a  diet 
of  which  we  have  now  lost  the  secret.  But  it  was 
undoubtedly  of  a  rich  and  plenteous  kind.  The 

preacher  of  equality  and  the  “  natural  rights  of  men 
(and  geese),”  if  he  had  been  living  then,  would  have 
found  abundant  excuse  for  reducing  this  lordly  fowl’s 
menu  and  her  pleasant  surroundings  to  more  modest 
dimensions.  But  what  would  have  become  of  the 
golden  eggs? 

A  bad  excuse  is  proverbially  better  than  none.  If 
used  with  adroitness,  it  may  at  times  serve  its  purpose 
even  better  than  a  good  one.  Schoolboys  and 
domestic  servants  and  shop-men,  as  well  as  Cabinet 
Ministers,  generally  keep  a  good  supply  of  them  ready 
for  emergencies.  Few  people  who  are  really  busy  can 
dispense  altogether  with  the  need  for  them.  The  lady 
who  has  been  seen  through  the  window  by  the  too 
sharp  eyes  of  a  visitor,  who  is  told  by  her  footman  that 
she  is  “  not  at  home,”  is  thought,  even  by  that  in¬ 
dividual,  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  very  venial  sin.  A 
“  white  lie  ”  is  hardly  considered — except  by  a 
Quaker — a  sin  at  all.  If  used  with  good  humour,  and 
dramatically,  the  bad  excuse  may  disarm  the  wrath  of 
the  aggrieved  expostulator.  So  the  Irish  car-driver, 
who  was  ordered  to  drive  to  a  specified  place  in  the 
town,  pulled  up  at  the  first  inn  on  the  way,  and, 
when  the  traveller  protested  and  declared  that  he  was 
in  no  want  of  refreshment,  replied,  “  Shure,  and 
wouldn’t  the  baste  be  thirsty?”  There  have  been  in¬ 
stances  where  a  very  bad  excuse  has  been  so  carefully 
prepared  that  it  could  be  advanced,  not  only  for  the 
complete  exculpation  of  the  offender,  but  also  to  the 
confusion  and  defeat  of  the  accuser.  An  under¬ 
graduate  having,  in  his  turn,  to  read  in  chapel  the 
lesson  of  the  day,  began  it  by  saying,  after  a  pause 
of  hesitation  and  a  show  of  great  surprise,  “  What  is 
this  they  say?  The  fathers  have  eaten  four  grapes, 
etc.”  Immediately  after  chapel  the  culprit  was  sum¬ 
moned  with  urgency  to  the  private  room  of  the 
Provost,  who  happened  to  be  a  verv  punctilious 
Churchman.  There,  after  being  severely  rated,  he 
affected  the  most  sincere  and  innocent  astonishment, 
and  offered  to  accompany  the  furious  Provost  to  the 
chapel,  and  show  him  the  word  “  four  ”  in  type  in 
the  college  Bible.  The  latter,  knowing  that  in  this 
venerable  volume,  the  letter  “  f  ”  was  practically  in¬ 
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distinguishable  from  the  “  s,”  was  fain  to  refuse  the 
invitation,  and  dismiss  the  offender  with  no  more 
grievous  punishment  than  a  reprimand.  Occasionally 
the  plea  of  justification  is  based  upon  a  ground  so 
ridiculous  that  the  fault-finder  is  more  induced  to 
laugh  than  to  be  offended.  So  a  rather  elderly  pass¬ 
man  in  the  “  Schools  ”  at  Oxford,  being  asked  how 
it  was  that  he  had  not  read  up  his  books,  answered, 
Well,  Sir,  you  see  I  am  a  schoolmaster,  and  was 
so  busy  teaching  my  boys  that  I  had  no  time  to  learn 
much  myself.” 

A  sort  of  Grand  Show  of  Bad  Excuses  is,  of  course, 
made  at  Question  Time  when  the  House  of  Commons 
is  sitting.  In  preparation  for  this  ordeal  the  most 
trusty  of  the  understrappers  in  the  Department  specially 
put  on  its  defence  must  often  be  set  an  anxious  task 
is  devising  some  colourable  explanation  which  may 
be  expected  to  silence  or  delude  inquirers.  If  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  best  problem-solvers  in  the 
Government  service  fail  to  cook  up  a  dish  fit  to  set; 
before  even  such  lenient  critics  as  compose  the 
present  Chamber,  there  remains  always  the  expedient 
of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  by  declaring  roundly  that 
it  is  “  not  for  the  public  advantage  that  the  question 
should  be  answered  more  fully.”  But  this  rather  bold 
hacking  of  a  way  out  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  too 
frequently  used.  When  a  really  awkward  question  is 
on  the  paper,  the  artificers  in  the  chief  laboratory  for 
hoodwinking  the  public  are  occasionally  so  pestered 
with  political  or  administrative  conundrums  that  they 
must  feel  for  once  for  some  hours  that  they  are 
really  earning  their  pay.  The  cleverest  of  them  and 
of  their  chiefs  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
maxim,  “  Qui  s’excuse,  s’accuse.”  Accordingly, 
when  an  apologist  for  the  Government  appears  before 
any  audience,  after  an  unusually  gross  blunder  or 
injustice  has  been  exposed,  he  habitually  masks  his 
exculpatory  arguments  under  the  cloak  of  boasts  over 
the  success  assumed  to  have  been  already  scored  over 
detractors,  who  are  denounced  as  traitors  to  the 
national  cause.  He  will  bring  forward  strong 
evidence  to  disprove  charges  which  have  never  been 
made,  and  in  support  of  conduct  which  no  one  has 
blamed.  By  the  time  his  long  speech  has  been  heard 
or  read,  the  hearer  or  reader  is  expected  to  feel  that 
the  Government  has  been  whitewashed,  though  he 
doesn’t  exactly  know  how,  and  a  captious  critic  has 
been  proved  to  be  wrong,  though  he  doesn’t  clearly 
see  why.  From  the  days  of  Adam — historically  the 
inventor  of  the  bad  excuse — to  now,  there  has 
probably  never  been  a  time  when,  by  reason  of  the 
advent  to  power  of  the  more  ignorant  part  of  the 
population,  there  has  been  so  apparently  insuperable  a 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  good  excuse 
and  the  bad. 

A  GREAT  ELIZABETHAN. 

THE  sea  is  a  specialist  service  nowadays,  and  you 
might  look  from  end  to  end  of  the  Navy  List 
without  finding  a  single  officer  who  combined,  like 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  now  inconsistent  professions 
of  statesman,  buccaneer,  and  man  of  letters.  In  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  day,  however,  no  one  saw  anything  incongruous 
in  such  a  combination,  and  there  is  no  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  example  of  this  many-sidedness  than  the  Cumber¬ 
land*  to  whom,  with  other  noblemen,  Spenser  dedicated 
the  *  Faerie  Queen,’  the  hero  of  twelve  voyages  to 
America  and  the  Spanish  Main,  the  knight  who  wore 
his  Queen’s  glove  in  his  hat  and  claimed  the  title  of  her 
champion,  the  sailor  who,  by  his  attacks  on  the  Spanish 
Fleet,  helped  to  singe  the  King  of  Spain’s  beard,  the 
officer  who  was  the  first,  among  English  seamen  of  his 
time,  to  give  special  attention  to  the  commissariat,  and 
refused  to  deal  with  the  Government  contractors  found 
guiltv  of  supplying  bad  food.  To  realise  what  his 
naval  achievements  meant  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  the 
conditions  of  the  navy  of  the  time.  The  Victory,  the 
ship  on  which  Cumberland  made  his  third  voyage,  was 
the  sixth  largest  in  Elizabeth’s  navy;  she  was  95  feet 
in  length  and  of  800  tons  burthen.  In  this  cockleshell, 
with  its  attendant  smaller  vessels,  he  captured  £4,500 
'George,  Third  Earl  of  Cumberland  :  His  Life  and  Voyages. 
By  G.  C.  Williamson.  Cambridge  University  Press.  25s.  net. 
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worth  of  pepper  and  cinnamon  and  quantities  of  hides, 
ivory,  cocoanut  and  ginger;  attacked  Fayal  and  put  it 
to  ransom;  carried  off  58  pieces  of  ordnance;  obtained 
the  submission  of  Graciosa  by  the  simple  process  of 
sending  a  letter  to  the  Governor  and  asking  for  it;  cap¬ 
tured  two  more  ships  laden  with  sugar,  and  a  third  with 
hides,  plate  and  silver;  all  but  died  for  the  want  of 
water  on  “  the  Bishop  and  his  clearkes  (rocks  that  lye 
to  the  West  wards  from  Sylly)  ”;  was  saved  from  death 
by  a  storm  of  rain,  and  finally  put  into  Bantry  Bay. 
All  this  between  June  and  December,  1589,  and  in  one 
of  the  least  important  of  the  twelve  voyages.  What 
manner  of  man  was  he  who  at  the  age  of  29  was  thus 
waging  war  on  the  great  world-power  of  the  time?  To 
this  question  Dr.  Williamson  furnishes  us  with  the  first 
complete  answer,  since  to  his  researches  we  owe  the 
very  attractive  letters  of  Clifford  and  his  wife,  the  three 
MS.  volumes  of  the  Clifford  papers,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  voyages  written  down  at  the  direction  of  his 
daughter  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  from  the  narratives  of 
survivors,  for  the  greater  glory  of  her  gallant  father. 
George  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  was  born 
at  Brougham  Castle  on  August  8,  1558.  His  father’s 
death  in  1570  left  him  a  Ward  of  the  Crown  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  sent  him  to 
Cambridge  in  1571.  University  expenses  then,  be  it 
noted  in  passing,  included  not  only  books  and  paper, 
hour-glasses  and  ink  horns,  but  cupboards,  doors  and 
coal  holes,  not  to  speak  of  coals  at  15s.  a  load,  laundry, 
clothes,  dancing  and  music  lessons,  and  pocket  money. 
Bows  and  arrows,  hawks  and  does  are  no  longer  sources 
of  expense,  but  doctors’  and  “  apotigaries’  ”  bills  are 
still  familiar,  and  the  whole  cost  of  his  University 
career  amounted  in  3  years  to  nearly  £200,  a  considera¬ 
ble  sum  considering  that  the  matriculation  fee  was  only 
2s.  Cumberland  early  gave  proof  of  his  tastes  in  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  geography,  which  led  him  to  go  to  Oxford  after 
he  had  taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge  to  work  at 
“  antient  maps  and  divers  papers  ”  not  attainable  at 
his  own  University;  and  Oxford  rewarded  his  devotion 
in  1592  by  giving  him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  a 
couple  of  months  after  Queen  Elizabeth  had  made  him 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  surely  a  unique  combination  of 
honours.  At  the  age  of  19  he  married  his  guardian’s 
daughter,  Lady  Margaret  Russell,  and  if  his  record  of 
loyalty  towards  her  is  far  from  perfect,  his  better  self 
at  least  was  hers.  “  Sweet  Meg,”  “  my  very  loving 
wife  ” — these  are  his  constant  phrases;  and  no  one  can 
read  unmoved  that  last  letter  of  his,  here  first  printed. 
Its  close  must  be  quoted  in  full  : — 

“  Thus,  out  of  the  bitter  and  greedy  desire  of  a 
repentant  heart  begging  thy  pardon  for  any  wrong 
that  ever  in  my  life  I  did  thee,  I  commend  my  re¬ 
quests  to  thy  wonted  and  undeserved  kind  wifely  and 
lovely  consideration,  my  body  to  God’s  disposing, 
and  my  love  to  His  merciful  commiseration. 

Thine  as  wholly  as  ever  man  was  woman’s, 
George  Cumberland. 

To  my  dear  wife,  the  Countess  of  Cumberland,  give 
this,  of  whom  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  I  ask  forgiveness  for  all  the  wrongs 
I  have  done  her.” 

“  Was  not  this  a  man?  ”  And  her  letters  to  “  my 
own  dear  Lord  ”  are  worthy  of  his. 

Cumberland,  as  his  daughter  tells  us,  “  had  an  ex- 
tream  love  for  Horse  races,  Tiltings,  Bowling  matches 
and  shooting,  in  which  he  did  excell  all  the  Nobility  of 
his  time,”  but  his  success  at  Court  roused  the  jealousy 
of  others,  who  rejoiced  at  his  desire  to  go  to  sea  on  the 
ground  that,  in  the  then  state  of  the  world,  it  was  im¬ 
probable  he  would  ever  return. 

After  contributing  a  poem  to  the  ‘  Musicall  Ban¬ 
quet  ’  of  Robert  Dowland,  he  went  out  with  a  squadron 
of  vessels  fitted  up  at  his  own  expense  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  returning  after  various  adventures  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots — a  remarkable  office 
to  be  bestowed  on  a  man  under  thirty,  but  Elizabeth 
was  always  susceptible  to  gallantry,  in  every  sense  of 
which  Cumberland  excelled.  We  cannot  here  go  into 
the  details  of  all  the  voyages,  but  must  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  noting  a  few  general  impressions  of  the  sea 
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warfare  of  the  period.  For  all  that  the  English  cap¬ 
tains  looked  on  the  Spaniards  as  “  bloody,  cruel  and 
dishonest,”  Cumberland  and  his  captains,  as  reported 
by  one  Linschoten,  a  Dutch  passenger  in  the  enemy 
fleet  pursued  by  Cumberland  on  his  third  voyage,  were 
“  courageous  and  victorious,  stout  and  valiant,”  and 
withal  both  courteous  and  humane,  notably  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  small  remaining  share  of  water  to 
prisoners  and  crew  alike — an  instance  of  sufferings 
which  were  then  common,  and  are  now  easily  over¬ 
looked.  Again,  “  for  want  of  a  man  that  knew  the 
coast  of  Ireland  and  its  harbours,”  the  vessels  were 
unable  to  land  for  supplies,  and  within  sight  of  home 
were  forced  to  undergo  desperate  privations  at  a  time 
when,  as  Cumberland’s  letter  to  his  wife  shows,  the 
Spaniards  were  landing  in  Ireland  unhindered.  History 
indeed  repeats  itself.  Again,  as  in  this  same  voyage, 
a  valuable  prize  might  be  lost  with  all  hands  when  “  a 
light  from  the  Lizard,”  as  Monson  says,  “  might  have 
saved  a  hundred  mens’  lives  and  £  100,000  worth  of 
wealth.”  No  lighthouses,  no  Admiralty  charts  to  show 
the  vessel  she  was  not  off  Plymouth,  as  she  thought, 
but  off  Mount’s  Bay — and  yet  these  little  English 
boats  of  260  tons  took  prize  after  prize,  and  returned 
to  the  charge  undaunted  by  suffering  and  failure.  The 
cupidity  of  both  Queen  and  country  was  excited  by  the 
news  of  a  heavily  laden  Spanish  carrack,  the  Madre  de 
Dios,  whose  capture  produced  an  incredible  number  of 
jewels.  Many  of  them  were  stolen  and  sold  by  the 
sailors,  not  to  speak  of  silks,  spices,  Turkey  carpets, 
musk  and  ambergris,  to  such  value  that  all  the  London 
jewellers  had  agents  to  meet  the  great  carrack  on  her 
arrival  in  port.  Ballads  were  made  on  the  capture  of 
the  vessel  which  survived  into  modern  times,  but  the 
Queen  got  the  bulk  of  the  wealth,  and  proceeded  to  give 
Cumberland  perhaps  the  most  outspoken  commission 
ever  entrusted  by  monarch  to  subject,  viz.,  “  to  annoy 
the  King  of  Spain  and  his  subjects,  and  to  bum,  kill, 
and  slay  as  just  and  needful  cause  shall  require.”  Be¬ 
fore  he  set  out  on  his  fifth  voyage,  Cumberland,  along 
with  Drake,  Frobisher,  Hawkins,  and  Raleigh,  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  to  enquire  into  the  position 
of  “  those  disabled  in  the  war.”  The  Commission 
urged  that  the  disabled  soldier  was  “  to  have  priority 
over  the  rest  ”  in  the  distribution  of  work,  a  practical 
result  of  the  Queen’s  complaint  that  she  was  “troubled 
whenever  she  takes  the  air  by  these  miserable 
creatures,”  though  the  other  order  made  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  that  the  soldiers  were  to  be  pensioned  by 
the  counties  to  which  they  belonged,  was  almost  a  dead 
letter.  Again  and  again,  in  the  words  of  a  contenv- 
porary  (‘  Narrative  of  the  Eighth  Voyage,’  p.  130). 
“  Three  good  English  Mastiffs  were  upon  the  Spanish 
Wilde  Bull,”  and  as  this  life  of  Cumberland  shows, 
much  of  the  service  done  to  England  was  done  at  the 
expense  of  patriots  like  himself.  Now  the  Earl  is 
lamenting  to  Cecil  that  “  he  finds  such  scarcity  of  com 
that  he  can  hardly  get  his  biscuits  made  in  time  ”;  now 
he  is  destroying  the  Spanish  Fleet  in  Cadiz;  now  his 
ship  loses  her  mainmast  by  “  fowle  weather  ”;  now  he 
is  “  beatting  up  and  downe,  and  wayting  for  the 
Spanish  Kinges  Carakes  to  come  from  Lishbone  now 
he  is  capturing  Porto  Rico,  which  Drake  himself  had 
failed  to  take;  now  holding  a  court-martial  on  an  Eng¬ 
lish  soldier  who  had  done  violence  to  a  Spanish  woman, 
and  hanging  him  for  all  his  good  record  as  a  warning 
to  the  fleet;  now  writing  to  his  sister-in-law  of  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  diverting  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  trade 
with  the  East  to  England,  and  of  not  “  letting  slipp 
this  gracious-given  opportunytie  of  drawinge  a  per- 
petuall  trade  that  will  not  onlie  enrich  our  countrie  but 
breed  numbers  of  men  to  strengthen  the  walles  of  our 
realme.”  After  touching  on  Cumberland  as  sailor  and 
statesman,  patriot  and  husband,  we  have  only  space  for 
the  briefest  allusion  to  his  masques  and  courtly 
speeches.  To  appreciate  this  aspect  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  we  can  do  no  better  than  read  his  address  to  the 
Queen  on  a  painting  or  facsimile  of  his  ancestral  Castle 
of  Pendragon,  “  in  one  night  removed  from  Westmore¬ 
land  to  Westminster,”  with  its  tactful  prophecy  of 
Merlin  on  a  Virgin  Queen  and  its  presentment  of  “  Ex¬ 
calibers  Sword,  ye  sleeve  yt  Sr.  Lancelot  bare  for  his 
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Ladie,”  and  its  other  tokens  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
Round  Table.  But  to  understand  the  character  of 
Cumberland  himself  we  must  leave  his  adventures  and 
his  romantic  speeches  and  turn  again  to  his  letters  to 
his  wife,  to  his  reproaches  to  the  young  gallant  who 
read  the  ‘  Orlando  Furioso  ’  while  the  ship’s  crew  were 
at  prayers,  and  to  the  praises  of  those  who  knew  him, 
especially  his  daughter  and  his  wife,  in  that  letter  to 
Dr.  Layfield  in  which  she  sets  out  her  life  and  sorrows, 
and  alludes  to  that  happy  “  turn  of  My  Lords  affections 
known  to  all  and  most  comfortable  found  to  mee.”  That 
the  erring  husband  returned  to  her  he  had  always  loved, 
and  comforted  her  even  for  the  loss  of  the  “  two 
sweete  sons  ”  on  whom  the  hearts  of  both  were  set,  is 
some  justification  of  George,  Third  Earl  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  at  the  bar  of  posterity,  to  which  in  this  volume 
he  makes  his  final  appeal. 

AN  EXOTIC  EVENING. 

IT  is  amusing,  in  a  rather  melancholy  way,  to  note 
that  while,  in  spite  of  coal  and  other  strikes  and 
untoward  climatic  conditions  for  theatre-going,  the 
performances  of  the  Russian  ballet  have  been  crowding 
the  Princes  Theatre  to  the  doors,  our  West  End 
managers  have  been  conferring  together  as  to  the 
remedy  for  the  “  slump  ”  which  has  affected  some  of 
their  box  offices.  They  have  also,  we  hear,  agreed 
upon  the  only  hope  for  the  situation.  It  does  not  lie 
in  better  plays,  cheaper  seats,  or  programmes  void  of 
drivel  in  the  shape  of  “  Toilet  Advice  ”  or  “  Theatrical 
Confessions,”  or  better  dancing.  By  no  means.  The 
one  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of 
London’s  Theatres  lies  in — the  immediate  and  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the  present  limitation  of  the  sale  in 
theatres  of  chocolates  !  Our  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
make  their  own  comments  on  this  illuminating  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Lords  of  the  Box-Office.  Meanwhile, 
we  will  only  remark  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  get 
chocolates  at  the  Princes  Theatre  after  a  certain  hour 
as  it  is  in  any  other  theatre — and  far  more  difficult  to 
get  seats. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  the  entertainment 
offered  at  this  large  and  ornate  temple  is  highly 
“  alive.”  On  the  evening  of  our  visit  the  programme 
opened  with  ‘  La  Boutique  Fantasque,’  an  old  favourite 
with  a  pretty  story  in  the  true  fantastic  vein,  set  to 
the  agreeable  music  of  Rossini.  In  it  the  nimble  and 
comely  Sokolava  performs  some  of  her  most  daring 
leaps  into  the  air  “  h  la  Pavlova,  only  more  so,”  as  a 
bald  gentleman  in  our  vicinity  rapturously  murmured 
to  the  partner  of  his  relaxations;  and  the  Englishman 
of  the  original  with  his  pipe  and  straw  hat,  spats  and 
haughty  scowl,  is  politely,  but  absurdly  indicated  on 
the  programme  as  an  American  !  After  this  came  a 
symphonic  poem  by  Rimsky-Korsakof  which  tested 
the  dynamic  forces  of  the  orchestra  to  the  full,  and 
w’as  received  by  the  audience  with  roars  of  applause ; 
and  then  a  group  of  Andalusians  played  the  guitar, 
sang,  and  danced  after  the  manner  of  Andalusia,  or, 
in  other  words,  with  something  of  the  Vandal,  a  touch 
of  the  Moor,  and  the  smallest  soupgon  of  the 
Christian.  The  singing  was  a  kind  of  howling,  the 
dancing  was  a  sort  of  glorified  clog-dancing.  One  of 
the  ladies  of  the  party,  Maria  Dalbaicin,  is  a  tall 
brunette  of  stately  beauty,  and  when  she  rose  in  all 
her  splendour  to  dance  *  La  Farruca,’  we  rather 
wondered  what  was  going  to  happen.  Her  undula¬ 
tions,  however,  proved  to  be  highly  sedate.  They 
even  impressed  us  as  slightly  elementary.  But  her 
personal  grandeur — to  say  nothing  of  a  large  and  all- 
embracing  smile — enthralled  the  house,  and  once  more 
the  walls  trembled. 

“  Finally,  lastly,  and  to  conclude,”  as  the  peri¬ 
phrastic  minister  remarked,  came  1  Petrouchka,’ 
another  ballet  which  we  seem  to  remember  from  the 
days  before  the  war,  and  in  which  the  unpleasant 
story  and  picture  of  a  hideously  deformed  Moor’s 
passion  for  a  beautiful  dancer  are  set  to  music  by  the 
exceedingly  modern  Stravinsky.  The  appreciation  of 
this,  as  of  the  Andalusian  exhibition,  is  a  matter  of 
individual  taste.  Those  who  like  this  sort  of  thing 
will  find  it  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  they  like. 


But  the  real  point  of  the  whole  exotic  entertainment 
is  that  it  fills  the  house  with  rapturous  people  at  a  time 
when  many  of  our  theatres  are  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  audience  looked  as  exotic  as  the  fare 
set  before  them.  Never  before  in  a  London  playhouse 
have  we  sat  amid  so  manifestly  cosmopolitan  a  com¬ 
munity.  But  then,  never  was  this  old  London  of  ours 
so  disguised  as  she  is  in  these  days. 

THE  FIRST  SAIL. 

UP  through  the  Western  Channel  a  steady  wind 
was  blowing  towards  the  Hampshire  coast, 
rocking  our  little  boats  as  they  lay  at  moorings 
beyond  the  lattice-girdered  pier.  There  were  fourteen 
once,  but  that  was  seven  years  ago,  on  that  memorable 
August  holiday  when  all  sails  turned  towards  Cowes, 
where  the  clanking  anchor  cables  returned  so  quickly 
to  the  lockers  whence  they  came.  All  the  more 
pleasant  is  the  sight  of  our  trim  half-dozen  now,  and  we 
watch  them  through  the  open  window  as  we  snatch  a 
hasty  lunch,  gossiping  of  their  owners,  their  form  seven 
years  ago,  and  their  chances  in  the  coming  race.  But 
we  fidget  as  we  sit  and  talk.  The  puzzling  Solent  tides 
have  been  studied  to  refresh  the  unaccustomed  mind, 
and  our  boatman  waits  at  the  club-house  jetty  to  put 
us  aboard.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  first  gun  will  go.  A 
gun  !  after  five  years  of  them,  but  a  gun  to  bring  joy  to 
our  war-worn  hearts. 

We  bundle  on  board  and  set  the  gear  to  rights.  As 
we  carry  no  “  paid  hands,”  the  work  is  ours  to  do  and 
do  well;  so  it  is  “  Heave  O  !  ”  and  again  “  Heave 
O  !  ”  Up  goes  the  high  sail,  taut  as  three  pairs  of 
arms  can  make  it.  With  five  minutes  to  spare  we  slip 
our  mooring,  break  out  the  headsail,  and  slowly  gather 
way  towards  the  starting  line.  There,  like  moths 
lound  a  candle,  we  twist  and  turn.  Bang!  The  five 
minutes  gun  warns  us.  Stop-watches  are  started. 

“  One  minute  gone.”  We  creep  up  to  the  line,  but 
on  the  wrong  side  of  it. 

“  Two  minutes  gone.”  Over  the  line  we  sail 
slowly — not  too  far  but  far  enough,  edging  to  wind¬ 
ward  the  while. 

“  Three  minutes  gone.”  We  watch  our  rivals  seek¬ 
ing  a  vantage-point  on  the  line. 

“  One  minute  to  go.”  The  sheets  are  handled,  the 
helmsman  picks  his  course,  and  at  “  thirty  seconds  to 
go,”  makes  for  it  at  full  speed,  the  pierhead  gun  boom¬ 
ing  the  start  as  w'e  shoot  past  the  flag  boat,  well  placed 
and  to  windward. 

The  boats  which  were  sailing  at  random  this  way  and 
that  but  some  seconds  before,  set  out  on  the  long 
reach,  as  if  controlled  by  a  single  hand.  All  are  alike 
in  hull  and  sail;  only  the  helmsman’s  skill  and  the 
crew’s  good  handling  will  count.  We  crouch  low  up 
to  windward. 

“  A  little  less  centreboard.” 

“  Right.” 

*'■  Check  the  foresheet  a  bit.” 

“  Aye,  aye  !  ” 

Peering  beneath  the  boom'  to  leeward,  we  see  the 
little  fleet  tell  of  the  skill  on  board.  M’s  drawing 
ahead.  Y  looks  to  have  his  plate  full  down;  he’s  tail¬ 
ing  behind.  And  so  we  reach  in  the  rattling  breeze  to 
our  first  mark,  there  to  make  a  close  nip  round,  and, 
with  flattened  sheets,  enter  on  the  long  turn  to  wind¬ 
ward.  Close-hauled  sailing  is  the  great  test  in  eight 
out  of  every  ten  races.  Before  the  second  mark  is 
reached  we  shall  be  minutes  apart.  It  will  be  a  run 
home  to  the  finish,  and  as  the  breeze  may  fall  with  the 
sun,  we  shall  have  but  one  round  in  which  to  fight  it 
out.  So  we  pinch  and  squeeze  every  inch  out  of  wind 
and  tide,  going  far  enough  each  tack  to  get  the  best 
advantage  on  the  length.  The  helmsmen  choose  the 
course  which  seems  the  best.  We  know  that  some  are 
falling  behind,  but  not  till  the  crucial  meeting  at  the 
windward  mark  can  we  read  the  profit  and  loss  of  our 
strenuous  labour. 

“  L’s  round  !  ”  She  fetched  the  buoy  to  a  nicety, 
sailing  hard. 

“  There  goes  M  only  five  seconds  behind. 

Before  we  realize  it,  we  too  are  up  to  the  mark,  send- 
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ing  it  rolling  as  we  swirl  round  for  the  run  down  wind. 
We  raise  the  plate,  ease  off  the  sheet,  “  trim  ship,” 
and  breathe  freely.  Tacking  to  windward  is  hard, 
wet  work,  as  our  salt-crusted  cheeks  and  sodden 
flannels  proclaim.  We  run  fast  for  the  line,  but  on 
even  keel.  We  cannot  overhaul  the  leading  boats,  but 
we  can  hold  the  others  in  our  wake.  The  winning  gun 
comes  faintly  to  us  over  the  adverse  wind.  A  second 
follows,  and  before  many  more  have  passed,  ours 
comes  more  clearly  to  our  ears. 

It  was  our  first  sail,  a  great  race,  after  seven  long 
years  of  waiting  and  watching  of  the  sinister  great 
ships  of  war  and  transport  moving  stealthily  to  and 
from  our  Hampshire  ports.  It  was  indeed  a  great  day. 

POSTS  AND  PAYMENTS  OF  EARLIER  DAYS. 

E  have  shown  what  ecclesiastics  could  do  and 
receive  in  the  way  of  nice  lucrative  jobs  (26 
March).  Let  us  reveal  a  few  more  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements,  bribes,  and  sinecures  tolerated  in  the 
spacious  days  before  reformers  were  able  to  raise  an 
effective  voice.  We  must  remind  readers,  however, 
that  democracy  can  manage  its  jobs  too,  and  that  it  is 
more  shameless  than  the  typical  aristocrat,  because  it 
pretends  to  regard  them  as  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Brace  in  1921  has  a  fine  salary;  what 
does  he  do  to  earn  it? 

Chesterfield  wrote  to  his  son,  when  he  was  looking 
out  for  some  venal  borough,  “  I  spoke  to  a  borough- 
jobber,  and  offered  five  and  twenty  hundred  pounds  for 
a  secure  seat  in  Parliament;  but  he  laughed  at  my  offer, 
and  said  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  borough  to 
be  had  now,  for  the  rich  East  and  West  Indians  had 
secured  them  all,  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  pounds 
at  least;  but  many  had  four  thousand  pounds,  and  two 
or  three  that  he  knew  of  five  thousand.” 

Sir  James  Lowther  was  one  of  the  leading  borough 
owners,  and  sometimes  he  returned  nine  members,  who 
were  called  his  “  ninepins.”  In  the  squibs  of  his  day 
he  was  known  as  “  the  bad  Earl,”  and  as  “  Jimmy 
Graspall,  Earl  of  Toadstool.”  One  of  his  transactions 
related  to  the  charity  of  St.  Bees,  a  very  rich  founda¬ 
tion.  Here  he  obtained,  or  granted  to  himself,  a  lease 
of  the  coal  and  other  valuable  minerals  for  867  years, 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  £3  14s.  a  year.  So  great  was 
his  influence  in  Whitehaven  that  the  inhabitants  were 
said  to  depend  on  him  for  three  of  the  elements.  Horace 
Walpole  in  his  letters  states  that  his  fortune  would  have 
enabled  him  to  hire  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Marl¬ 
borough  as  led  captains.  Lowther  introduced  the 
younger  Pitt  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  nominat¬ 
ing  him  for  Appleby.  Eventually  he  received  a  shower 
of  peerages,  six  in  number,  including  the  Earldom  of 
Lonsdale.  In  the  ‘  Rolliad  ’  his  political  influence  is 
recorded  : — 

“  E’en  by  the  elements  his  power  confessed, 

Of  mines  and  boroughs  Lonsdale  stands  possessed, 
And  one  sad  servitude  alike  denotes 
The  slave  that  labours,  and  the  slave  that  votes.” 
The  best-known  of  the  venal  boroughs  were  Old 
Sarum,  where  there  were  no  houses;  Gatton,  where 
there  was  one  voter;  Appleby,  where  the  right  of  vot¬ 
ing  was  vested  in  some  pigsties;  and  Midhurst,  where 
Lord  Egremont’s  attorney  returned  two  members.  The 
Marquis  of  Hertford  returned  about  eight  members, 
and  about  eight  Seymours,  his  relations,  held  various 
offices  with  salaries  varying  from  £1,000  to  £7,000  a 
year. 

The  importance  of  the  borough  owner  may  be  traced 
in  the  posts  held  by  George  Selwyn.  Ludgershall, 
which  returned  two  members,  was  represented  by  his 
father.  So  the  son,  before  he  was  of  age,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  sinecure  of  Clerk  of  the  Irons  and  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  the  Meltings  of  the  Mint;  the  work  was  per¬ 
formed  by  deputy,  and  his  sole  labour  consisted  in  din¬ 
ing  weekly  at  the  public  expense.  Later,  Selwyn  was 
returned  for  Gloucester,  and  nominated  the  two  mem¬ 
bers  for  Ludgershall;  he  then  received  a  further  sine¬ 
cure  of  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Barba  - 
does,  and  Paymaster  of  the  Works,  with  a  large  salary. 
On  the  abolition  of  the  latter  office,  he  received  the 
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equally  lucrative  position  of  Surveyor-General  of  the 
Works. 

In  1762,  Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland, 
tackled  the  question  of  corrupting  M.P.s  openly  and 
effectively.  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  Grooms  of  the 
Bedchamber,  Clerks  of  the  Green  Cloth,  and  officers  of 
the  Household  grew  apace.  Horace  Walpole  writes 
that  buyer  and  seller  dealt  in  votes  without  fear  or 
decorum.  A  shop  was  opened  in  the  Pay  Office  and 
members  received  bank  bills,  sometimes  in  sums  as  low 
as  £200.  Martin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after¬ 
wards  owned  that  £25,000  were  issued  in  one  morning; 
in  a  single  fortnight  a  vast  majority  was  purchased  to 
approve  the  peace. 

Between  1757  and  1780,  nearly  forty-six  millions 
were  paid  to  Holland  or  his  executors.  As  Paymaster- 
General,  his  accounts  were  rendered  seven  years  after 
he  left  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pay  Office  and 
the  Auditor  of  the  Impress  were  both  dilatory,  and  the 
system  was  to  blame  rather  than  the  individual.  Lord 
Chatham  refused  to  turn  public  money  to  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage,  although  other  paymasters  had  done  so. 
Large  balances  were  kept  in  the  hands  of  Holland,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  acquired  from  this  source  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  He  also  obtained  the  Writership  of  the 
Tallies  and  Counter  Tallies,  and  the  Clerkship  of  the 
Pells  in  Ireland  for  the  lives  of  himself  and  two  sons. 
The  sinecure  was  worth  £2,500  a  year  ! 

Besides  places  there  were  pensions.  Lord  Northing- 
ton  did  not  leave  the  Woolsack  till  he  had  acquired 
an  immediate  pension  of  £2,000  a  year,  and  a  pros¬ 
pective  one  of  £4,000  a  year;  also  the  reversion  for 
two  lives  of  the  Clerkship  of  the  Hanaper.  He  had 
already  provided  for  his  daughters  by  a  rich  sinecure, 
vested  in  a  trustee. 

M.P.s  were  bribed  by  bank  bills  placed  in  their 
hands;  also  tickets  for  State  lotteries  which  were  sold 
at  a  premium.  Government  loans  were  subscribed 
for  at  par  by  members,  and  sold  at  a  premium,  which 
sometimes  was  eleven  per  cent.  Posts  in  the  Colonies 
and  Ireland  were  occupied  by  gentlemen  who  never 
moved  from  England.  In  ‘  The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James  Fox  ’  we  are  told  : — “  The  best  things  in  the 
Colonies  generally  fell  to  bankrupt  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who  were  as  poor  in  political  principles  as  in 
worldly  goods;  and  the  smaller  posts  were  regarded  as 
their  special  inheritance  by  the  riff-raff  of  the  Election 
Committee  room;  and  the  bad  bargains  of  the  servants’ 
hall.”  Pitt  rewarded  Sayer  for  a  caricature,  which 
dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  India  Bill,  by  giving  him  the 
office  of  Marshal  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  Sixpenny  Duties. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  and  Lieutenant-General  in  the  Army,  filled  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  for  which  he  was  paid  £968 
per  annum.  He  was  connected  with  the  department  of 
the  Exchequer  which  drew  up  the  “  pipes,”  or  enrolled 
accounts  of  sheriffs  and  others.  The  Duke  of  York,  a 
Field  Marshal,  and  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  received  £40 
a  year  for  holding  Swanimote  Courts  at  Windsor,  and 
dealing  with  the  royal  swans;  he  also  received  £591 
10s.  7d.  as  Keeper  of  the  King’s  Warren  at  Windsor. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1831  received  a  hereditary  pen¬ 
sion  out  of  the  excise  revenue  of  £7,200,  also  a  here¬ 
ditary  pension,  £4,700,  from  the  Post  Office,  and,  as 
Sealer  of  the  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas, 
£2,880.  Charles  Greville,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  author  of  the  ‘  Greville  Memoirs,’  was  Secretary 
of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  Commissionary  and  Steward- 
General,  and  Clerk  of  the  Enrolments,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Council  of  Jamaica. 

Chaffwax  was  an  officer  attending  on  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  the  wax  for  seal¬ 
ing  documents.  In  1833  he  was  paid  £1,273  15s.  5d. 
The  son  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Kenyon,  as  Filacer, 
Exigenter,  and  Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  received  the 
sum  of  £5,496  5s.  4d.  The  Exigenter  made  out  the 
proclamations  relating  to  outlawry.  The  Filacer  was 
an  officer  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  filed  original 
writs. 

When  Lord  Chatham'  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
his  salary  was  made  up  of  the  following  items.  The 
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actual  pay  of  such  office  was  £365,  but  the  sixteen 
dishes  of  food  daily  had  been  commuted  for  a  sum  of 
£4  a  day;  and  the  yearly  grant  of  £1,175  was  voted 
to  him  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  office;  in  addition  to  this,  there  were 
perquisites.  In  1820  the  Senior  Puisne  Judge  of  the 
King’s  Bench  received,  in  common  with  the  other 
puisne  judges,  a  small  silver  plate,  and  eighteen  loaves 
of  sugar  annually.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  received 
at  Christmas  four  yards  of  broad-cloth  and  thirty-six 
loaves  of  sugar.  In  1831  a  clergyman  received  £1,100 
as  compensation  allowance  for  loss  of  the  office  of 
Searcher  in  the  Customs.  Among  other  nice  little  jobs 
there  was  the  Clerk  of  the  Jurat,  which  is  a  memoran¬ 
dum  as  to  when,  where,  and  before  whom  an  affidavit 
is  sworn;  the  Clerk  of  the  Essoigns,  who  dealt  with  ex¬ 
cuses  for  non-appearance  in  court;  the  Vendue-master 
at  Bernice  in  Bernice  in  America,  who  conducted  public 
sales;  the  Seneschal  or  Steward  of  the  King’s  Manors; 
the  Packer,  the  Searcher  and  Gauger  of  Wexford;  the 
Customer  of  Youghall;  and  the  Chamberlain  of  Etterick 
F  orest. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

WITHOUT  PORTFOLIO— WITH  SALARY. 

SIR, — Apparently  our  somewhat  touchy  Government 
intends  to  make  the  acceptance  by  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Addison  as 
Minister  without  Portfolio  at  the  trifling  salary  of 
£5,000,  a  test  of  the  confidence  of  the  House. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  ordinary  taxpayer 
to  express  in  some  emphatic  manner  his  disapproval 
of  the  whole  episode,  for  example,  by  writing  to  his 
Member  of  Parliament.  Dr.  Addison’s  excursions  into 
administrative  activities  have  not  been  so  successful 
that  practical  people  would  be  anxious  to  see  him  in 
any  official  position  in  which  he  might  exercise,  un¬ 
checked,  his  grandiose  ineptitude  and  his  unbridled  ex¬ 
travagance.  There  is  also  strong  opposition,  among 
taxpayers  who  think,  to  the  habit  of  the  Coalition  Cab¬ 
inet  of  deciding  on  some  course  of  action  which  in¬ 
volves  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  then  asking  the 
House  to  vote  the  funds,  the  spending  of  which  they 
have  in  an  unconstitutional  manner  already  authorized. 
This  method  is  a  legacy  of  war  conditions,  and  when 
it  appeared  to  be  necessary,  it  was  accepted;  but  it  is 
surely  time  that  the  politicians  gave  up  their  war  habit 
of  mind,  and  faced  realities  in  finance  and  so-called 
social  legislation.  Finance  is  by  far  the  most  por¬ 
tentous  question  before  the  country,  and  bland  and 
sonorous  platitudes  from  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  dis¬ 
ingenuous  explanations  from  their  juniors,  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  ameliorate  conditions  brought  about  by  heedless 
spendthrifts  like  Dr.  Addison.  We  shall  see  what 
the  debate  brings  forth.  Perhaps  a  docile  House 
after  listening  to  a  few  solemn  periods  from  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  or  a  little  of  the  meretricious  sparkle  and  nimble 
rhetoric  which  we  always  expect  when  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  is  trying  to  carry  through  some  project  dear  to 
his  heart,  will  with  due  reverence  accept  Dr.  Addison 
almost  as  a  Heaven-sent  gift,  and  will  launch  him  upon 
the  community  with  the  Jolly  Roger  of  insane  finance 
nailed  to  his  mast-head.  If  so,  Vae  Victis  !  The 
Government  may  be  able  to  call  more  money  from  the 
vasty  deep  of  the  collapsed  pocket  of  the  exhausted  tax¬ 
payer,  but  will  it  come,  and  if  it  does,  will  it  be  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  pale  paper  phantasm  of  the  real 
thing,  actually  more  of  a  liability  than  §in  asset? 

E.  M.  COX. 

[Since  this  letter  was  written,  the  Government  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  bowed  to  the  storm.  Dr.  Addison  is  not 
to  keep  his  place  for  long. — Ed.  S.R.] 

THE  POPE  AND  IRELAND. 

SIR, — A  note  of  yours,  in  the  Correspondence  page 
of  the  last  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review,  seems  to  me 
so  strange  that  I  beg  leave  to  contribute  a  letter  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  it.  You  say  you  have  no  ill-feeling  to  the 
Pope  or  to  Catholicism;  and  of  course  this  assurance  is 
accepted  with  cordial  appreciation.  What  surprises 
me,  however,  is  your  complaint  that,  in  regard  to  Ire- 
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land,  the  Pope  has,  so  to  speak,  been  too  non-com¬ 
mittal,  not  sufficiently  denouncing  the  Sinn  Feiners. 
Surely  you  are  not  quite  reasonable  here  !  What  does 
the  complaint  amount  to  but  that  the  Pope  has  not 
adopted  one  side  in  a  bitter  political  quarrel? 

There  are  two  “  extreme  ”  views  in  Ireland:  i.e., 
views  which,  whether  or  not  either  of  them  is  right  (and 
as  to  that  I  express  here,  no  view),  at  any  rate  “  go  the 
whole  hog.” 

One  of  these  views  is  that  the  British  Government  is 
trying  to  crush  a  nation’s  right  to  govern  itself;  that 
such  an  attempt  leads  inevitably  to  rebellion  against 
it;  and  therefore  that  the  guilt  of  the  bloodshed  in  Ire¬ 
land  lies  on  the  British  Government. 

The  other  of  these  “  whole  hog  ”  views  is  that  the 
Sinn  Fein  movement  is  one  of  criminal  rebellion,  to  be 
suppressed  by  force,  all  the  armed  acts  of  its  adherents 
being  crimes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  complaint  against  the  Pope 
amounts  simply  to  a  complaint  that  he  has  not  form¬ 
ally  proclaimed  the  second  of  these  two  views  to  be  the 
light  one.  But  a  Sinn  Feiner,  from  the  opposite  point 
of  view,  might  as  plausibly  say  that  the  Pope  ought  to 
proclaim  the  correctness  of  the  other  of  the  above  two 
views  ! 

The  fact  is,  the  Pope  has  denounced  violence  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  and,  while  remaining  neutral  as  to  disputed 
questions,  has  proclaimed  the  true  path  to  be  that  of 
peace.  I  might  ask  whether  this  is  not  more  logical 
than  that  attitude  which,  I  have  seen  with  regret,  is 
often  taken  up  by  your  correspondents  :  i.e.,  to  hold 
up  hands  of  horror  at  violence  by  Sinn  Feiners,  and  to 
admire  that  of  their  opponents.  However,  I  content 
myself  with  saying  I  cannot  imagine  any  attitude  more 
proper  for  the  Pope  to  adopt  than  the  one  he  is 
adopting. 

J.  W.  POYNTER. 

THE  POPE  AND  ENGLAND. 

SIR, — I  wonder  if  Irish  Roman  Catholics  who  are 
now  so  bitter  against  England  and  her  past  rule 
know  who  offered  aid  and  a  refuge  to  the  Holy  Father 
in  his  year  of  disaster,  1870?  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser, 
herself  a  Catholic,  says  in  her  book,  ‘  A  Diplomatist’s 
Wife  in  Many  Lands,’  published  1911,  p.  363:  “  In 
all  this  heart-breaking  story  of  betrayal  and  forsaking 
there  is  one  fact,  known  only  to  the  privileged  few, 
which  stands  out  brilliantly  in  contrast  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  darkness.  The  great  Queen  of  Protestant 
England  added  one  more  glory  to  those  which  will 
cover  her  name  for  all  time.  To  her  everlasting 
honour  she  offered  Pius  IX.  her  island  of  Malta  not 
only  as  a  refuge  from  his  persecutors,  but  as  a  per¬ 
manent  home  and  an  impregnable  seat  of  spiritual 
government  whence  he  could  rule  Catholic  Christen¬ 
dom  in  honour  and  safety.”  Mrs.  Fraser  adds  that 
the  Pope  was  “  touched  to  the  heart.”  He  had 
represented  Gregory  XVI.  at  her  marriage,  and  he 
had  prayed  for  her  all  his  life  and  for  “  dear 
England.”  He  declined  the  Queen’s  offer  for  reasons 
of  duty,  but  he  instituted  from  then  onwards  a  special 
prayer  for  England,  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  nightly  by  his  successors.  What  would  he 
think  of  Sinn  Fein  conduct  to-day? 

J.  BRIAN  WILSON. 

AN  IRISH  SPORTSMAN. 

“  There  is  too  little  value  put  on  the  Shotgun,  and 
yet  a  shotgun  loaded  with  buckshot  is  a  first  rate 
weapon;  the  confidence  afforded  by  a  Right  and 
Left  is  of  the  greatest  value  ”  {An  t’Oglac, 
6/5/21). 

SIR, — The  Irishman  has  always  had  the  leputation 
of  being  a  sportsman.  The  novel-reading  public  in 
England  are  familiar  with  the  old  family  retainer  whose 
life  is  bounded  by  horse  and  hound,  with  the  typical 
Irish  countryman  who  is  always  as  ready  to  poach  his 
neighbour’s  game  as  he  is  eager  to  tickle  his  land¬ 
lord’s  trout. 

This  novel-reading  public  will  be  glad  to  find  that 
this  pleasing  trait  has  not  been  eradicated  even  from 
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the  Sinn  Fein  Irishman  by  the  brutalities  of  war.  He 
remains  just  as  keen  on  “  sport  ”  :  he  has  only  changed 
his  game.  The  forces  of  the  Crown  will  not  allow  him 
to  shoot  ’cock;  the  twisting  snipe  is  a  thing  of  the 
past;  he  now  goes  for  big  game — his  fellow-men. 

The  sentence  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  taken  word 
by  word,  from  An  t’Oglac,  the  “  official  organ  of  the 
hish  Republican  Army,”  and  should  reassure  those 
English  men  and  women  who  must  have  regretted  that 
the  sporting  “  Pat  ”  of  fiction  is  no  more.  This 
kindly  child  of  nature  still  remains  unspoilt,  and,  in  his 
own  inimitable  way,  satisfies  his  zest  for  the  chase,  by 
the  use  of  slugs,  shot  and  soft  nosed  bullets  which  he 
looses  off — “left  and  right” — with  unerring  aim  at 
unarmed  men  and  women. 

What  matter  if  this  particular  hobby  is  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  Hague  Convention? 

PLAIN  SOLDIER. 

THE  REPARATIONS  DEMANDED  FROM 
GERMANY. 

SIR, — Mr.  Bertrand  Shadwell,  in  your  issue  of  the 
1 8th  inst.,  suggests  that  it  is  unmanly  and  cowardly 
to  continue  to  strike  at  a  fallen  and  defenceless  foe. 

I  quite  agree.  But  in  this  effete  old  continent  of 
Europe  we  have  learned  by  some  centuries  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  does  not  pay  to  treat  a  captured  thief 
as  a  fallen  foe.  I  believe  that  when  a  man  has  been 
captured  and  convicted  of  robbery  with  violence,  it  is 
our  custom  (no  doubt  a  barbarous  one)  to  make  him 
hand  back  as  much  as  possible  of  the  stolen  goods, 
and  then  to  take  measures  to  protect  society  from 
his  further  depredations.  To  look  upon  him  as  a 
fallen  foe  no  doubt  answers  admirably  when  you  are 
4,000  miles  away  from  him  :  but  the  robbed  ones 
have  a  different  point  of  view. 

C.  F.  ABDY  WILLIAMS. 

EDUCATION. 

SIR, — I  note  with  pleasure  what  you  say,  and  have 
said,  about  the  expense  of  elementary  education,  be¬ 
cause  I  hope  that  it  may  do  something  towards  check¬ 
ing  this  mad  extravagance.  May  I  add  a  word,  as  one 
who  has  visited  and  seen  the  working  of  these  schools 
for  the  past  thirty  years  (an  experience  which  I  can 
hardly  think  some  of  those  who  would  legislate  for  them 
have  enjoyed)  ? 

It  is  proposed  to  have  Continuation  Schools  and 
Evening  Classes,  conducted,  I  presume,  by  an  additional 
staff,  or  by  the  present  staff  with  extra  payment — in 
any  case,  at  an  enormous  expense.  I  say  the  whole 
of  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  if  they  used  the  existing 
schools  for  a  reasonable  number  of  hours. 

Roughly,  an  elementary  school  is  open  for  about  5 
hours  daily— there  is  about  half-an-hour’s  play-time 
and  occasional  breaks  for  Nature  Study — at  the  most, 
it  cannot  be  25  hours  a  week.  The  school  does  not 
open  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  about  9  weeks’  holiday 
in  the  year. 

At  a  Preparatory  or  Public  School— such  as  I  went  to 
— we  had  a  little  more  than  this,  but  mark  the  differ¬ 
ence.  In  the  evening  we  had  about  three  hours’  pre¬ 
paration.  It  was  then  that  I,  and,  I  imagine,  many 
other  so  constituted  lads  who  do  not  learn  readily  in 
class,  made  the  most  progress,  and  learned  to  educate 
ourselves.  It  was  then  that  1  looked  out  many 
thousands  of  Latin,  Greek  and  French  words,  that  I 
learned  to  draw  and  colour  maps  which  taught  me 
geography,  and  a  facility  with  pen  and  brush;  it  was 
then  that  I  obtained  insight  and  information  that  I 
rarely  acquired  in  class. 

I  was  a  moderate  fool,  and  immoderately  lazy,  or 
rather,  given  to  other  occupations,  and  it  says  some¬ 
thing  for  the  system  that  it  enabled  me  to  pass  all  ex¬ 
aminations  at  school  and  Oxford  without  failure. 

I  contend,  then,  that,  if  the  children  in  our  elementary 
schools  worked  anything  like  the  same  hours  and  with 
the  same  system  of  preparation  that  we  did,  or,  I  may 
say,  that  my  children  have  and  are  doing,  there  would 
be  little  need  of  anything  more. 

There  was  an  excellent  letter  from  some  schoolmaster 


in  France  which  appeared  in  our  columns  some  time 
since.  I  think  he  said  his  pupils  worked  from  8  a.m. 
till  6  p.m.  I  know  it  was  nearly  double  the  hours  of 
our  elementary  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  teachers,  it  should 
make  no  increase  whatever.  Our  masters  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  anything  for  correcting  the  Latin  verses  which  we 
wrote  in  the  evening,  although  some  of  them  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  set  up  an  internal  malady.  That  we  knew 
a  little  of  the  authors  whose  works  we  had  to  translate, 
made  it  easier  for  them. 

The  teachers,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  now 
receiving  about  three  times  their  pre-war  salaries.  If 
we  make  more  use  of  existing  facilities,  they  would 
suffice  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  A  very  little  additional  teaching  or  evening 
classes  would  be  sufficient,  when  some  of  the  time  be¬ 
tween  4  p.m.  and  9.0  a.m.  is  made  use  of  and,  if  the 
teachers  are  paid  extra  for  this,  it  should  not  be  a  great 
matter. 

F.  H.  POWELL. 

Downs  House,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

THE  WORN-OUT  HORSE  TRAFFIC. 

SIR, — The  movement  against  this  painful  and 
nefarious  traffic  has  now  assumed  considerable  magni¬ 
tude,  and  the  “  National  Equine  Defence  League  ” 
is  supplying  a  form  for  voters  to  fill  in  their  name  and 
address,  and  the  name  of  their  M.P.,  and  send  to 
him.  It  has  the  names  of  their  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee,  viz.,  Lord  Henry  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Col. 
C.  R.  Burn,  J.  F.  Green,  and  Sir  Wm.  Bull,  with  an 
earnest  appeal  to  their  member  to  promote  and 
support  such  legislation  as  shall  abolish  the  trade 
between  this  country  and  the  Continent  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions  : — 

(1)  An  export  tax  of  not  less  than  yQ 20  per  head  on 
all  horses,  mules  and  asses  exported  from  the  British 
Isles. 

(2)  All  port  authorities  to  be  liable  for  evasion  of 
the  law. 

(3)  All  horses  purchased  for  food  purposes  to  be 
humanely  slaughtered  in  this  country. 

Copies  of  this  form  will  be  gladly  sent  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Matthew,  27,  Beaconsfield 
Road,  London,  N.n.  All  other  means  of  checking 
the  evil,  such  as  appointment  of  inspectors,  have 
long  been  tried  and  found  futile.  Now  is  the  time  for 
those  who  love  horses  to  lend  all  possible  help  and 
co-operation  to  secure  the  abolition  of  this  national 
disgrace,  as  Sir  E.  Marshall  Hall  rightly  described  it 
at  the  large  meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall,  at  which  all 
the  Humanitarian  Societies  were  represented  on 
May  21. 

M.  L.  JOHNSON. 

SIR, — By  request  of  several  of  your  readers,  we  ask 
your  kind  help  to  give  wide  circulation  to  the  following 
points  : — 

1.  The  Bill  before  Parliament  is  merely  an  extension 

of  the  1914  Act  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands.  Under  this  Act  all  the  atrocious 
cruelty  has  been  and  is  committed;  moreover,  it 
has  been  Law  in  the  Channel  Islands  since  last 
March  through  legislation  of  the  States^Govem- 
ment. 

2.  Owing  to  cruelty,  callousness  and  extensive 

bribery,  nothing  short  of  a  £20  tax  can  be 
effectual — to  avoid  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
system  of  useless  inspection,  this  tax  must  be 
levied  on  all  animals  exported  alive  and  port- 
authorities  made  responsible  for  evasion. 

3.  Malformed  foals  are  exported  for  “  veal.” 

M.  K.  MATTHEW, 

Hon.  Sec.,  The  National  Equine  Defence  League. 

PARODYING  A  PARABLE. 

SIR, — No  doubt  many  of  your  readers  also  read  the 
Daily  Mail,  and  a  large  majority  of  these  must  have 
been  pained  to  see  the  cartoon  on  the  9th  June  by 
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“  Poy,”  in  which  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was 
shamefully  used  to  make  a  point  for  his  daily  satire. 
There  is  a  slender  hope  that  “  Poy  ”  does  not  know 
who  spoke  this  parable,  or  what  it  teaches,  but  the 
Editor  assuredly  does.  One  can  picture  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  “  wigging  ”  administered  to  the  latter  by 
Viscount  Northcliffe,  but  a  more  public  rebuke  is 
needed;  and  you,  Sir,  or  readers  of  the  Saturday 
Review  can  well  take  up  that  duty.  This  parable  is 
not  only  the  greatest  in  all  human  literature,  but  is 
dear  now,  and  has  been  dear  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years,  to  a  vast  host  of  men  and  women. 

NEMO. 

THE  HOSPITALS  AND  LORD  CAVE’S  REPORT. 

SIR, — The  report  of  the  Voluntary  Hospitals  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  been 
published. 

The  report  mentions  that  the  great  London  Hos¬ 
pitals  do  not  confine  their  ministrations  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  their  neighbourhood,  “  because  the  need  for 
providing  clinical  material  for  the  students  compels 
them  to  select  their  cases  over  a  wide  area.” 

Here  Lord  Cave  and  his  colleagues  seem  to  fall 
easily  into  phrases  that  are  not  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  humane.  Hospitals  that  are  places  for  collecting 
”  clinical  material  for  the  students  ”  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  supported  by  benevolent  people  as  are  Hospitals 
which  are  places  for  tending  the  sick  poor  and  nothing 
else. 

If  I  were  one  of  the  poor  people  sent  to  a  London 
Hospital  to  be  treated  for  a  malady,  I  should  not  en¬ 
joy  finding  myself  regarded  as  clinical  material  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  students. 

Lord  Cave’s  report  expresses  regret  that  the  poor 
patients  in  infirmaries  escape  being  regarded  in  the 
same  rather  cynical  way  as  are  the  patients  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  with  medical  schools  attached  to  them. 

It  seems  unfortunate,”  says  the  report,  “  that 

the  abundant  and  varied  clinical  material  in  these 

institutions  should  be  hardly  used  at  all  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  medical  students.” 

Probably  the  poor  patients  in  the  infirmaries  do  not 
enthusiastically  endorse  this  regret  that  so  troubles  the 
Commissioners. 

It  is  this  spirit  and  attitude  which  considers  hospitals 
as  places  for  collecting  the  prone  bodies  of  the  helpless 
poor  for  the  education  of  students,  that  is  calculated 
to  inflict  untold  injury  to  the  voluntary  system. 

If  the  voluntary  system  is  to  continue  and  survive, 
and  if  the  great  hospitals  are  to  be  preserved  from 
ruin,  reports  that  talk  of  them  as  places  for  “  provid¬ 
ing  clinical  material  for  the  students,”  had  better  not 
be  published.  Rather  should  everyone  concerned  speak 
of  them,  and  insist  upon  their  being,  places  whose  sole 
true  object  is  the  Christlike  one  of  healing  the  sick 
poor.  And  if  it  be  necessary,  as  perhaps  it  is,  that 
students  should  be  permitted  to  watch  operations  and 
generally  receive  teaching  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patients,  then  let  their  intrusion  be  treated  as  an  un¬ 
fortunate  necessity,  let  it  be  recognised  as  an  added 
trial  to  the  miserable  occupants  of  the  beds,  and  do 
not  let  us  hear  any  more  allusions  to  the  pain-racked 
bodies  of  the  poor  collected  in  the  hospitals  as 
‘‘  clinical  material  for  the  students.” 

STEPHEN  COLERIDGE. 

LAWN  TENNIS  CHAMPIONS. 

SIR, — Almost  exactly  two  years  ago,  after 
witnessing  the  1919  Wimbledon  Lawn  Tennis  Tourna¬ 
ment,  I  pointed  out  in  the  Saturday  Review  that 
Mr.  Patterson  was  not  the  super-champion  he  was 
claimed  to  be  by  all  our  “  experts.”  It  was  only 
twelve  months  later  when  he  had  been  beaten  hollow 
by  Mr.  Tilden  (the  American)  that  our  wonderful 
“  experts  ”  of  the  Press  suddenly  discovered  his 
“  failings.”  Many  of  these  “  experts  ”  put  down  this 
failure  of  Mr.  Patterson — at  Wimbledon  in  1920,  and 
later  in  the  Davis  Cup  matches  “  down  under  ” — to 
his  badly-executed  back-hand  stroke.  This  is  scarcely 
convincing  when  one  realises  that  Mr.  G.  L.  Jessop 
and  Mr.  Graham  (the  recent  runner-up  in  the  Golf 
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Championship) — to  mention  only  two  famous  players — 
achieved  great  distinction  in  their  respective  games 
despite  unorthodox  styles. 

In  contradiction  to  this  idea  that  one  habitually 
badly  executed  stroke  is  sufficient  to  condemn  a 
player,  may  I  point  to  the  case  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Smith 
of  glorious  memory — one  of  the  greatest  lawn-tennis 
players  of  all  time.  He  had  only  one  real  aggressive 
stroke  in  his  repertoire — his  magnificent  fore-arm 
“  sweep.”  Despite,  however,  the  fact  that  this  was 
his  “  one-and-only  ”  stroke,  his  record  in  Davis  Cup 
matches  against  the  most  formidable  Americans  has 
never  been  equalled,  not  even  by  the  great  H.  L. 
Doherty. 

In  regard  to  this  year’s  Wimbledon  Tournament 
our  hopes  are  centred  on  Major  Kingscote.  Now 
Major  Kingscote  is  a  very  good  “  heady  ”  player, 
but  I  cannot  readily  see  his  getting  so  near  to  Mr. 
Tilden  again  as  he  did  last  year,  provided  that  Mr. 
Tilden  is  fit  and  well,  and  in  anything  like  form. 

TOURNEBROCHE. 

TALMA  AND  NAPOLEON. 

SIR, — A  French  correspondent  has  kindly  sent  me 
some  particulars  concerning  Talma,  the  actor,  whose 
name  is  mentioned  in  a  recent  reference  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  as  having  accompanied  Napoleon,  when  both 
young  men,  on  his  supposed  visit  to  London,  to  seek 
an  appointment  abroad  in  the  employment  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

Talma,  who  was  six  years  older  than  Napoleon,  was, 
according  to  my  friend’s  expression,  a  supernumerary 
of  the  Imperial  Epoch.  His  father  was  a  dentist  who 
practised  in  London  before  the  Revolution,  and  very 
likely  under  his  own  name.  He  sent  his  son  to  Paris, 
to  improve  himself  in  dentistry,  but  the  young  man  was 
more  apt  for  the  theatre,  and  entered  the  Theatre  Fran- 
qais  in  1787.  He  acted  first  in  a  tragedy  by  Joseph 
Chenier,  whose  brother  Andr6  was  guillotined  in 
1794. 

A  legend  says  that  Talma  and  David  (the  painter) 
who  was  then  member  of  the  “  Comit6  du  Salut  Pub¬ 
lic,”  helped  Napoleon,  who  was  in  disgrace  before 
the  affair  of  St.  Roch.  Napoleon  did  not  forget  what 
the  tragedian  had  done  for  him,  but  favoured  him,  and 
realised  the  promise  made  to  give  him  a  “  parterre  de 
Rois,”  and  it  was  after  Jena  that  Talma  had  this  satis¬ 
faction.  The  play  chosen,  however,  ‘  La  Mort  de 
C6sar,’  was  not  approved,  owing  to  its  attack  on 
monarchy. 

Talma,  who  was  born  in  Paris  in  1763,  spoke  very 
good  English,  and  gave  several  performances  in 
London.  He  died  in  1826. 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

WOMEN’S  DRESS. 

SIR, — You  are  quite  right  in  your  forecasts  of  the 
Press.  Journals,  ‘‘  Anti-waste  ”  or  other,  are  full 
of  rapture  and  enthusiasm  concerning  the  Ascot 
dresses.  One  damsel,  I  notice,  gets  a  front-page 
notice  for  a  tattoo  she  shows  on  her  arm  in  an  ex¬ 
cessively  short  sleeve.  Another  exhibits  the  outline 
of  a  snake  on  her  frock;  a  third  shows  a  ”  creation  ” 
which  resembles  the  shield  of  a  Zulu.  Feminine 
fashion  seems  to  be  tending  towards  the  barbaric,  and 
I  fully  expect  to  see  smart  women  wearing  rings  in 
their  noses,  or  ceremonial  ornaments  of  wood  in  place 
of  extracted  front  teeth.  All  these  fashions  in  due 
course  will  be  celebrated  by  female  (and  possibly 
male)  writers  in  the  Press  as  most  hygienic  and  most 
beautiful.  Sometimes  fashion  realises  the  merit  of 
Horace’s  remark,  “  Simplex  munditiis  ”;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  it  has  no  sense  of  beauty  or  convenience. 
It  simply  has  to  be  something  different  from  the  thing 
that  went  before.  I  notice  with  some  amusement  that 
most  of  the  obvious  extravagances  have  been  exhausted, 
so  that  repetitions  of  past  fashions  are  fain  to  occur — 
unless,  indeed,  savage  dress — from  the  Sandwich 
Isles  or  elsewhere — is  to  become  the  standard.  In 
that  case  several  new  freaks  may  be  expected. 

W.  H.  J. 
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REVIEWS 

HOW  TO  GET  THERE. 

Edward  Bok  :  An  Autobiography.  Thornton  Butter- 
worth.  2 is.  net. 

N  a  laudatory  Introduction,  Lord  Northcliffe  pre¬ 
sents — that  is  the  mot  juste — the  views  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  man  on  himself,  as  “  an  autobiography 
of  quite  exceptional  charm,”  and  from  the  publisher’s 
wrapper  we  learn  that  he  has  gone  even  further  and 
called  it,  “  the  autobiography  of  our  time.”  The 
praise  is  generous;  a  trifle  over-lavish  perhaps.  In 
point  of  charm  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare  Mr. 
Bok’s  reminiscences,  which  he  sets  down  in  the  third 
person  after  the  manner  of  Julius  Caesar,  with  another 
American  book,  ‘  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,’ 
who,  by  the  way,  also  adopted  that  literary  convention. 
But  Lord  Northcliffe  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate 
the  sensitive  introspection  of  Henry  Adams,  since  that 
philosopher  was  destitute  of  the  smallest  capacity  for 
commercial  success.  In  Mr.  Bok  we  get  the  American 
hustler  personified.  The  little  Dutch  immigrant  begins 
by  cleaning  a  baker’s  windows  at  fifty  cents  per  week; 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  is  the  office  boy  in  the  elec¬ 
tricians’  department  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  at  six  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week; 
he  plunges  into  Wall  Street  five  years  later  and,  thanks 
to  wrinkles  picked  up  through  taking  down  Jay  Gould’s 
instructions  in  shorthand,  he  emerges  with  his  capital 
multiplied.  Finally  he  becomes  editor  of  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  circulation  of 
a  million  and  three-quarters  net.  This  is  a  “  brainy  ” 
book,  if  ever  there  was  one.  Out  of  sympathy  with 
Lord  Northcliffe,  Mr.  Bok  ought  to  wear  a  Daily 
Mail  hat  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  period — a  long 
one  we  trust — which  is  to  be  devoted  to  “  play,”  but 
of  the  “  brainy  ”  kind. 

This  is  a  stimulating  record,  but  there  is  little  charm 
about  it.  The  astonishing  assurance  of  young  Bok 
wears  too  vain-glorious  an  air  to  be  excused  on  the 
score  of  boyhood.  Thus  he  made  a  collection  of  auto¬ 
graph  letters,  by  the  process  of  finding  out  obscure 
passages  in  the  lives  of  famous  Americans  through 
‘  Appleton’s  Encyclopoedia,’  and  then  putting  them 
posers.  The  papers  got  to  know  all  about  this 
collection,  and  he  used  it  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  General  Grant,  who  asked  him  to  dinner, 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  Jefferson  Davis.  Then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  there  was  money  in  the  letters,  and  he 
edited  some  three  hundred  biographies  for  the  backs 
of  cigarette  pictures  at  ten  dollars  a  piece,  farming 
them  out  to  his  brother  and  some  friends  at  five 
dollars.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world;  they  laboured, 
and  he  entered  into  their  labours.  At  the  ripe  age  of 
sixteen  he  invaded  Boston,  and  was  received  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  kindness  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and 
Longfellow,  but  the  description  of  Emerson  in  his  de¬ 
cline  is  crude.  However,  the  boy  came  away  with  an 
autograph,  and  ”  was  grateful  that  his  last  impression 
was  of  a  moment  when  the  eye  kindled  and  the  hand 
pulsated.”  Mr.  Bok  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
of  a  respecter  of  persons,  for  he  decided  that  Steven¬ 
son,  with  his  sallow  skin  and  fingers  discoloured  by 
tobacco,  was  “  an  author  whom  it  is  better  to  read  than 
to  see.”  But  once  they  had  come  within  his  orbit,  he 
never  parted  company  with  those  calculated  to  help  him 
on.  Thus  he  gained  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  confidence 
by  pointing  out  an  indiscretion  in  one  of  his  speeches 
at  the  expense  of  ex-President  Hayes.  There  came  a 
proud  moment  when  the  innocent  boy  was  privileged 
to  turn  over  the  papers  on  the  Tilton  v.  Beecher 
divorce  case.  The  inevitable  question  had  to  be  asked, 
but  with  what  delicacy  !  “  And  Mr.  Beecher  ” — the 

lad  began.  “  And  the  decision  of  the  nine  [out  of 
twelve  jurors]  was  in  exact  accord  with  the  facts,”  the 
preacher  solemnly  answered.  Mr.  Bok  was  dismissed 
with,  “  God  bless  you,  my  boy.”  Such  tactfulness, 
the  foot  once  on  the  doormat,  can  clearly  rise  superior 
to  the  most  peremptory  of  “  not -at-homes.”  Even  in 
this  exclusive  country,  Mr.  Bok  penetrated  to  Hawar- 
den,  and  failing  to  secure  Gladstone,  persuaded  Mrs. 


Gladstone  to  adventure  on  a  series  of  reminiscent  arti¬ 
cles,  ‘  From  a  Mother’s  Life.’  But  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
Dodgson  grimly  informed  him  that  he  was  not  speak¬ 
ing  to  Lewis  Carroll,  and  when  he  left  first  a  card,  and 
then  a  letter  at  Miss  Florence  Nightingale’s  house,  he 
received  a  message  that  there  was  no  answer.  These 
experiences  were  new,  but,  Mr.  Bok  reflected,  salutary 
for  him.  “  At  thirty  years  of  age  it  is  not  good  for 
anyone,  no  matter  how  well  balanced,  to  have  things 
come  his  way  too  fast  or  too  consistently.” 

Things  certainly  came  fast.  On  one  page  we  find 
the  enterprising  Mr.  Bok  selling  illustrated  Bibles  pur¬ 
chased  at  8  cents  apiece  for  8  dollars  to  the  negroes 
in  the  Southern  States,  through  the  device  of  having 
the  white  faces  of  the  angels  in  the  pictures  painted 
chocolate.  A  few  pages  further  on  we  discover  him 
throwing  up  a  good  appointment  in  the  advertisement 
department  of  Messrs.  Scribners,  with  the  fierce  de¬ 
lights  of  a  “  baseball  fan  ”  as  a  relaxation,  to  go  and 
conquer  Philadelphia.  He  had,  in  the  meantime, 
mastered  the  secret  of  display.  “  Use  plenty  of  white 
space,”  said  Andrew  Carnegie,  when  ‘  Triumphant 
Democracy  ’  was  published,  and  the  hint  went  home. 
Having  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Bok  proceeded  to  “  boost  ”  his  magazine  by  vari¬ 
ous  arts  which  he  sets  forth  with  an  ingenuousness 
almost  past  belief.  As  the  readers  of  The  Ladies 
Home  Journal  required  enlightenment  on  the  relations 
between  mothers  and  daughters,  he  supplied  the  ear¬ 
lier  articles,  ‘  Side  Talks  with  Girls,’  by  “  Ruth  Ash¬ 
more,”  and  then  handed  on  the  task  to  Mrs.  Isabel  A. 
Mallon,  the  popular  “  Bab  ”  of  a  newspaper  syndicate 
that  was  one  of  his  activities.  The  spiritual  needs  of 
mature  women  were  placed  in  the  safe  hands  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Bottome,  and  her  title  was — do  you  guess  it  ? 

Heart  to  Heart  Talks.’  A  plan  for  offering  free 
scholarships  to  girls  who  secured  subscriptions  to  the 
magazine  appears  to  be  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
meant  some  waste  of  time  to  the  disappointed,  but  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  troubled  Mr.  Bok.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  him,  even  the  practical  jokes  of  Eugene 
Field,  a  somewhat  emphatic  humorist,  who  announced 
that  Mr.  Bok  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mrs.  Frank 
Leslie.  Was  he  not,  as  Field  declared  he  would  be, 
the  most  widely  paragraphed  man  in  America?  Mr. 
Bok’s  simple  motto  was,  always  to  keep  “  a  huckle¬ 
berry  ”  or  two  ahead  of  his  readers.  To  attain  that 
end  he  commissioned  the  best  known  writers  of  his 
time,  and  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Kipling  and  many 
more  were  altogether  honourable.  He  also  took  up 
sound  causes,  such  as  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
small  homes,  and  Roosevelt  contributed  anonymously 
to  The  Home  Journal  on  race-suicide,  Mr.  Bok  labori¬ 
ously  copying  his  articles  to  keep  the  secret.  Quack 
advertisements  were  excluded,  and  the  sacred  circula¬ 
tion  imperilled  by  a  crusade  against  venereal  disease. 
It  is  all  quite  creditable,  but  we  seem  somehow  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  meant  when  he 
sent  an  introduction  “  which,  with  the  book,  never 
reached  publication,”  to  a  volume  descriptive  of  the 
autograph  letter  collection.  “  We  forgive  him,” 
wrote  the  Doctor,  “  almost  admire  his  pertinacity; 
only  let  him  have  no  imitators.” 

THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 

Translations  into  English  Verse  mainly  from  the  Greek 
Anthology.  By  Sir  Robert  Allison.  Humphreys. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

N  the  Italian  proverb  translators  are  denounced  as 
traitors,  and  we  fear  that  they  often  deserve  the  im¬ 
peachment.  To  translate  well  it  is  necessary  to  know 
thoroughly  the  idioms  of  two  languages.  It  is  true 
that  Greek  and  Latin  lie  at  the  back  of  a  good  deal  of 
current  English;  but  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  many  Greek  and  Latin  idioms  have  become  natural 
English.  The  so-called  ‘‘vivid  ”  present  for  the  past 
is  seldom,  for  instance,  brought  off  effectively  in  Eng- 
lish,  and  many  accomplished  foreigners,  when  writing 
English,  use  forms  and  constructions  which  are  gram¬ 
matically  correct,  but  are  not  really  attractive  English, 
because  they  are  unnatural.  Leighton,  the  painter, 
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spoke  French  with  remarkable  ease  and  fluency,  but 
there  was,  a  Frenchman  remarked,  too  much  sub¬ 
junctive  in  it.  Every  translator  who  is  putting-  a 
foreign  language  into  English  should,  after  rendering 
his  text,  put  his  work  aside  for  a  while  until  he  can  con¬ 
sider  it  apart  from  that  text,  and  ask  himself  if,  as  an 
original  composition,  it  reads  naturally.  Prose,  trans¬ 
lation  is  difficult  enough;  but  when  one  has  to  find 
rhymes  as  well  in  a  language  ill  provided  with  them, 
the  task  becomes  almost  hopeless.  We  have  in  Eng¬ 
lish  very  few  translations  in  verse  which  are  at  once 
adequate  renderings  of  the  original  and  fair  representa¬ 
tives  of  English  idiom.  The  better  course  usually  rs  to 
make  a  paraphrase,  or  at  least  to  allow  oneself  such 
bberties  as  FitzGerald  took  in  his  version  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  Part  of  the  success  of  FitzGerald  was  due 
to  his  extraordinary  gift  of  pungent  brevity,  for  Eng¬ 
lish  is  a  verbose  language,  and  tends  to  obscurity  when 
it  is  tied  down  to  brevity. 

The  Greek  Anthology  has  been,  and  will  be,  the  des¬ 
pair  of  many  a  translator.  Here  and  there  only  out  of 
hundreds  of  efforts  one  has  been  recognised  as  worthy 
of  a  place  in  English  verse,  and  of  late  years  the 
epigram,  whether  epitaph  or  satire,  has  not  been  popu¬ 
lar  in  English,  though  the  war  produced  one  or  two 
short  pieces  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  most  memor¬ 
able  was  by  Prof.  Housman,  a  classical  scholar.  Cory’s 
version  of  a  famous  piece  of  Callimachus,  beginning  : 

“  They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you  were 

dead,” 

has  won  its  way  to  non-classical  hearts;  but  it  has  been 
criticised  by  another  master  of  classical  translation, 
Walter  Headlam.  The  mannered  grace  of  Callimachus 
is  difficult  to  reproduce.  We  observe  that  Sir  Robert 
Allison  has  not  kept  the  bold  idiom  “  We  sank  the 
sun  in  talk,”  though  it  might  be  supported  by  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “  We  drank  the  Libyan  sun  to  sleep  ”  in  ‘  A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women.’  Callimachus  uses  “  night¬ 
ingales  ”  in  the  sense  of  songs.  This  Sir  Robert 
makes  into  a  whole  line, 

“  Thy  strains  as  sweet  as  songs  of  nightingale.  ” 
His  version  reads  well  as  a  whole,  but  it  seems  to  us 
to  have  lost  the  colour  of  Callimachus.  The  epigram 
on  the  Looking-Glass  of  Lais,  attributed  to  Plato  and 
paraphrased  by  Prior,  reads  here  : — 

“  Lais,  once  the  pride  of  Greece, 

With  swarms  of  lovers  round, 

To  Venus  hands  her  looking-glass, 

No  use  for  it  is  found. 

‘  What  now  I  am  I  do  not  care  to  see, 

And  what  I  was,  ah,  that’s  no  more  to  me.’  ” 

The  Greek  says,  “  Lais  who  laughed  at  Greece,” 
and  the  weak  fourth  line  is  not  in  the  original  at  all, 
having  been  invented  for  the  rhyme.  It  contains  a 
clumsy  inversion,  and  does  not  even  state  the  facts,  as 
the  mirror  was  dedicated  to  the  Paphian.  Sir  Robert 
Allison  can  do  better  than  this,  as  in  the  famous 
epigram  of  Plato  : — 

Of  old  among  the  living  thou  didst  shine,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star, 

Now,  Star  of  Eve,  among  the  dead  thou  shedst  thy 
light  afar.” 

Shelley’s  well-known  enlargement  of  this  couplet  is 
printed  in  a  foot-note,  but  not  correctly.  For  “  an 
Hesper  giving  ”  read  “  as  Hesperus  giving.  ”  The 
rhyme  “  graces  ”  and  “  embrace  ”  is  doubtless  a  mis¬ 
print.  The  splendid  simplicity  of  Simonides  was  re¬ 
called  by  scholars  during  the  war,  and  no  epitaph  could 
be  finer  than  this,  which,  we  learn,  was  a  favourite 
with  Jebb : — 

By  these  men’s  valour  Tegea  never  saw 

The  smoke  of  her  broad  streets  ascend  on  high  : 

Their  will  to  leave  the  city  to  their  sons, 

While  fighting  in  the  van  themselves  to  die.” 

That  has  the  effective  directness  of  the  original,  but  it 
does  not  give  all  of  it.  Simonides  says  that  “  they 
willed  to  leave  their  city  blossoming  in  freedom  to  their 
sons.”  The  Greek  desire  for  freedom  was  our  own  in 
the  war.  As  Mr.  Kipling  wrote  in  1914  : 
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“  Who  stands  if  freedom  fall? 

Who  dies,  if  England  live?” 

We  knew  the  taskmaster  that  awaited  us  if  we  went 
under.  Where  the  Greek  is  direct,  as  in  ‘  The  Rule 
of  the  Game  ’  (p.  21),  “  Either  learn  to  play,  or  .  .  ”, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  make  it  less  so.  Modern  English,  no 
doubt,  is  fonder  of  the  third  person  than  the  second, 
and  of  making  statements  general  rather  than  per¬ 
sonal.  The  vocative  is  almost  felt  to  be  crude  in  these 
sophisticated  days. 

One  of  the  best  renderings  is  this  from  Catullus  : — 

“  If,  Calvus,  aught  consoling  from  our  grief, 

Can  reach  the  dwellers  in  the  silent  grave, 

When  we  recall  old  loves  and  friendships  sunk 
For  evermore  beneath  the  Stygian  wave, 
Quinctilia  does  not  mourn  her  early  death 
So  much  as  glories  in  the  love  you  gave.” 

A  strange  forgetfulness  handicaps  the  last  three  trans¬ 
lators  of  the  Anthology  we  have  seen,  including  Sir 
Robert  Allison.  All  have  forgotten  to  provide  an  index 
of  first  lines.  Sir  Robert  translates  over  a  hundred 
pieces,  and  skips  to  and  fro,  mostly  using  Mr. 
Mackail’s  selection,  without  any  discernible  arrange¬ 
ment.  He  does  not  even  put  together  all  the  pieces 
from  one  author.  How  are  we  to  find  one  we  wish  to 
re-read  ? 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Mediaeval  Contributions  to  Modern  Civilisation.  Edited 
by  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw.  Harrap.  10s.  6d.  net. 

OOKING  back  over  the  mental  achievements  of  the 
last  half-century,  none  is  greater  than  the  progress 
in  the  study  of  history.  Aided  by  the  kindred  sciences 
of  archaeology  and  anthropology,  we  have  pushed  back 
the  story  of  mankind  with  nearly  absolute  certainty  to 
eight  thousand  years  ago,  and,  with  less  precision,  to 
ten  thousand  years  before  that.  We  know  more  about 
the  lives  of  our  ancestors  and  predecessors  in  these 
isles  than  has  ever  been  known  before.  We  are  trac¬ 
ing  laboriously  the  history  of  human  thought  and 
human  knowledge  from  its  earliest  teachers.  And  now 
a  new  generation  stops  the  way,  and  asks  the  question, 
“  What  good  is  it?  ”  The  book  before  us  is  the  ‘‘pro 
domo  sua  ”  of  the  teachers  of  mediaeval  history  in  the 
University  of  London;  it  shows  that  in  all  the  varied 
aspects  of  modern  life — religion,  philosophy,  science, 
art,  poetry,  education,  economics,  and  politics — a  study 
of  the  Middle  Ages  amply  satisfies  Lord  Morley’s 
criterion  :  “  I  do  not  in  the  least  want  to  know  what 
happened  in  the  past,  except  as  it  enables  me  to  see  my 
way  more  clearly  through  that  which  is  happening  to¬ 
day.” 

Many  are  the  definitions  of  the  Middle  Age.  An 
architect  would  define  it  as  the  thousand  years  between 
the  building  of  St.  Sophia  at  Byzance  and  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome,  a  bookish  man  as  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  classical  Latin  poetry  and  the  coming  of  Ronsard, 
an  economist  as  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  chattel 
slavery  and  the  rise  of  modern  industry,  while  a  his¬ 
torian  would  assign  for  its  limits  the  death  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  Prof.  Hearn¬ 
shaw  breaks  it  up  into  three  parts — transition  from  the 
ancient  civilisation,  from  Diocletian  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  roughly  A.D.  300 — 600;  from  Gregory  the  Great 
to  Boniface  VIII.,  A.D.  600 — 1300;  and  the  transition 
to  modern  times,  A.D.  1300 — 1500 — and  gives  us  a 
general  survey  of  the  period,  largely  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  and  the  reasons  for 
its  loss  of  authority  in  the  final  transition.  It  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  a  valuable  series  of  mono¬ 
graphs. 

Remembering  that  the  object  of  these  lectures  was  to 
elucidate  the  contribution  of  the  Middle  Age  to  the 
culture  and  humanities  of  the  present  day,  we  are  especi¬ 
ally  pleased  to  observe  the  absence  of  any  idealistic 
picture  of  the  past.  Over  and  over  again  we  are 
warned  that  the  world  of  the  past,  like  the  present,  was 
inhabited  by  people  of  all  sorts,  good,  bad,  and  indif¬ 
ferent,  that  the  views  which  attract  our  attention  from 
their  likeness — or  their  unlikeness — to  our  own,  may 
be,  as  likely  as  not,  altogether  exceptional.  Yet  the 
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best  of  these  papers  bring-  out  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
definitely  mediaeval  mode  of  thought,  different  from 
our  own,  and  from  that  of  Greece  or  Rome.  Prof. 
Jenkins,  who  acknowledges  his  indebtedness,  which  all 
of  us  share,  to  Dr.  Poole  and  Dr.  Figgis,  shows  this  in 
several  ways.  But  when  he  suggests  that  a  complete 
Aristotle  in  the  tenth  century  might  have  altered  the 
whole  trend  of  Western  history,  we  think  he  forgets 
that  Western  civilisation  was  confined  to  a  thin  strip 
of  country  compressed  between  the  savagery  of  the 
Northmen  on  the  West,  and  that  of  the  scarcely  less 
savage  Germanic  tribes  on  the  East,  and  that  it  was 
far  below  the  level  at  which  it  could  have  profited  from 
such  teaching. 

Necessarily  in  such  a  course  as  this  some  contribu¬ 
tions  stand  out  more  prominently  than  others.  That 
on  science  by  Dr.  Singer,  though  it  shows  the  lament¬ 
able  gaps  still  to  be  filled  up  in  our  knowledge,  is  by 
far  the  best  general  account  of  the  subject  we  have. 
Prof.  Gollancz  is  excellent  on  his  subject  of  English 
poetry,  and  Prof.  Dearmer  makes  large  claims  for  the 
mediaeval  heritage  in  art.  Miss  Johnstone  had  a  very 
difficult  task  set  her  in  ‘  Society,’  and  has  come  out  of 
it  on  the  whole  pretty  well.  She  might,  however,  just 
as  well  have  criticised  a  poet  for  being  unhistorical  in 
discovering  a  Greek  colony  in  America  as  for  writing  of 
“  London  small  and  neat  and  clean  ” — both  statements 
appear  in  the  same  work  of  imagination.  Mr.  Adair 
has  some  just  criticisms  on  mediaevalism  seen  through 
a  haze  by  modern  economists,  and  commits  himself  to 
the  astounding  statement  that  “  William-  Morris  did 
not  really  know  the  true  Middle  Ages  at  all.”  We 
wonder  on  what  passage  of  Morris’s  non-imaginative 
work  this  idea  is  based.  Morris’s  fiction  was  an  escape 
from  reality;  it  was  one  of  his  principles  to  avoid  the 
delineation  of  the  ugly;  but  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  think  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  scoundrels, 
cheats,  idlers,  and  simpletons  did  not  exist.  The  mere 
existence  of  rules  for  enforcing  good  workmanship 
implies  the  prevalence  of  a  tendency  to  bad  workman¬ 
ship;  what  distinguished  the  mediaeval  gild  was  that  it 
had  a  high  standard  which  neither  manufacturer  nor 
trade  union  pretends  to  to-day.  It  is  an  undoubted 
tribute  to  the  life-work  of  William  Morris  that  his  in¬ 
fluence  is  acknowledged  everywhere  in  this  book  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last. 

TRAVELLING  AND  “  TROTTING.” 

The  Basque  Country.  By  Katherine  and  Romilly 
Fedden.  A.  &  C.  Black.  20s.  net. 

My  Term  Off.  By  Capt.  N.  G.  Brett  James.  Allen 
and  Unwin.  10s.  6d.  net. 

HESE  two  books  illustrate  fairly  well  (i.)  how 
travel  should  be  undertaken  and  described  and  (ii.) 
how  it  should  not.  In  the  former  vein  Mrs.  Fedden 
gives  her  account  of  a  tour  of  the  Basque  country  north 
and  south  of  the  Pyrenees  and  her  husband  illustrates 
the  narrative  with  drawings  in  colour  which  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  general  scene.  She  skims  lightly 
in  her  first  few  pages  over  the  numerous  racial  and 
linguistic  problems  of  this  fascinating  scrap  of  Europe. 
To  other  authorities  she  sends  her  readers  for  illumina¬ 
tion  on  those  points,  though  she  surprisingly  omits  the 
late  Mr.  Wentworth  Webster’s  very  informative 
4  Loisirs  d’un  Etranger  au  Pays  Basque.’  Her  own 
book,  however,  will  certainly  take  its  place  among  the 
“  authorities  ”  on  this  charming  subject.  Her 
description  of  what  she  saw  and  heard  in  such  places  as 
Sare  and  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Ascain,  Fon- 
tarabia  and  Pau,  shows  a  highly  acceptable  level  of 
observation,  imagination  and  literary  craft,  while  her 
frequent  dips  into  the  past  bring  some  thrilling  stories 


of  old-world  pageantry,  cruelty  and  chivalry  back  into 
the  light.  Her  account  of  an  hour  in  a  cabaret  at  St. 
Jean  Pied-de-Port  with  a  local  schoolmaster  and  a 
sinister  old  woman  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
witch,  while  the  storm  raged  and  howled  outside  and 
the  church  bell  rang  in  the  wind  as  though  screaming 
to  the  devils  of  the  air  to  fly  away  and  leave  the  place  at 
rest,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  writing.  The  figure  of 
the  schoolmaster,  with  his  wisdom  and  culture  in  con¬ 
flict  with  his  inborn  fears  and  superstitions,  is  one  which 
George  Borrow  would  have  loved,  while  the  evil-look¬ 
ing  old  woman  is  no  less  vividly  rendered.  At  Pau 
Mrs.  Fedden  leaves  the  renowned  view  from  the  Ter¬ 
race  undescribed.  The  ever-charming  figure  of  Henri 
Quatre  has  naturally  taken  possession  of  her  in  this 
ancient  city,  and,  woman-like,  she  devotes  herself  far 
more  to  him-  than  to  the  view,  with  the  result  that  here 
also  we  have  some  of  her  most  attractive  pages.  She 
is  not  always  so  precise  as  she  might  be.  On  one  page 
the  date  on  the  famous  inscription  at  Sare  is  incorrectly 
given,  and  on  another  the  date  of  Charles  IX.’s  coro¬ 
nation  is  at  fault.  Her  husband’s  pictures  of  old 
churches,  inns,  and  villages  are  generally  faithful  and 
without  reaching  the  level  of  the  literary  part  of  the 
book,  undoubtedly  add  to  its  value.  On  the  whole,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  of  the  many  handsome 
books  of  this  kind  Messrs.  Black  have  given  us. 

The  other  volume  contains  an  English  schoolmaster’s 
amiable  and  conscientious  account  of  a  wild  rush 
through  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
Constantinople,  Palestine,  Cairo,  Cyprus,  and  other 
places.  It  is  given  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to 
one  Arthur,  and  the  writer’s  desire  to  inform  and  im¬ 
prove  is  everywhere  so  manifest  that  we  concluded  the 
recipient  of  the  communications  to  be  one  of  his  young 
pupils  at  home,  until  on  the  last  page  of  the  book  we 
discovered  him  to  be  a  married  man.  Our  author  has 
something  to  say  of  every  place  he  visits.  He  even 
enlarges  on  places  of  which  he  has  only  caught  a 
glimpse  from  the  train.  One  of  his  compagnons  de 
voyage  was  a  young  man  called  George,  who  kicked 
a  postcard-vendor  in  Florence  for  having  offered  his 
wares  in  a  tiresome  way.  Another  appears  to  have 
been  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Bourchier  of  “  Thy  servant, 
Alfred  ”  fame.  From  time  to  time,  Captain  James  in¬ 
dulges  in  interesting  literary  reflections,  though  his 
allusion  to  “  Agnes  Strong  ”  as  one  of  the  characters 
in  ‘  David  Copperfield,  ’  falls  short  of  perfect  felicity. 
At  Venice  he  finds  “  the  entire  lack  of  horse-traffic  quite 
a  new  sensation.”  The  Duke  of  Plaza  Toro  we  recall 
as  having  been  similarly  impressed.  In  spite,  how¬ 
ever  of  his  naivetd,  the  author  gives  us  the  impression 
that,  had  he  confined  himself  to  one  country,  or  prefer¬ 
ably  to  one  city,  he  might  have  written  a  useful  book. 
As  it  is,  he  has  merely  commemorated  an  achievement 
in  “  globe-trotting,  ”  upon  which  most  cultured  persons 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  look  with  admiration 
rather  than  envy. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  BRITISH  MUSIC  SOCIETY’S  CONGRESS.— The 
time  of  year  for  the  annual  Congress  of  the  B.M.S.  is  not  happily 
chosen  ;  and  therein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  disappointing 
attendance  at  its  concerts  last  week.  If  the  choice  of  June  is 
made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  provincial  musicians,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  too  busy  to  spend  a  week  in  London  at  Christmas 
or  Easter,  then  it  would  be  better  that  concerts — especially  expen¬ 
sive  orchestral  concerts — should  not  form  a  part  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  scheme.  Another  reason  for  discontinuing  these  is  that 
they  are  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  decentralization. 
Whilst  the  outlying  metropolitan  centres  affiliated  to  the  Society 
are  fighting  to  attract  the  public  to  high-class  local  concerts, 
no  good  end  can  be  served  by  emphasizing  the  superior  work  done 
by  the  same  artists  in  the  West  End  of  London.  Besides,  the 
orchestral  programmes  achieve  nothing  of  value  to  British  music, 
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beyond  the  repetition  of  works  which  have  already  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  other  sources  and  “  sat  upon  ”  by  the  various  autho¬ 
rities.  They  cannot  possibly  be  representative  in  the  fullest 
sense,  even  when  one  of  the  selections  is  made  by  plebiscite,  while 
the  performances,  for  lack  of  adequate  rehearsal,  are  bound  to 
be  second  or  third-rate.  No  one  could  be  foolish  enough  to 
imagine  that  American  music  of  to-day  was  worthily  represented 
by  the  trifles  of  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Damrosch,  any  more 
than  that  Richard  Strauss’s  ‘  Don  Quixote  ’  embodied  the  pick 
of  the  modern  German  output.  The  London  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  has  ample  opportunity  for  doing  this  sort  of  thing  at  Queen’s 
Hall  on  its  own  account. 

The  All-British  concert  was  “guaranteed  ”  by  the  Society’s 
generous  President,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  and  offered  on 
the  whole  a  creditable  show  of  native  creative  talent — Vaughan 
Williams,  Holst,  Holbrooke,.  Eugene  Goossens,  Cyril  Scott.  We 
wonder  (though  we  think  we  can  guess)  which  of  these  Mr. 
Damrosch  meant  to  include  in  the  warning  he  uttered  at  the 
banquet  on  Friday,  when  he  advised  our  young  composers  “  to 
seek  more  after  beauty  and  indulge  in  less  ugliness.”  The 
warning  was  just  as  well  grounded  in  its  way  as  the  President’s 
timely  appeal  to  the  critics  to  state  their  opinions  in  plainer 
English  and  to  trouble  themselves  less  with  questions  of  “  per¬ 
sonality.”  If  this  wise  counsel  is  at  all  effective,  the 
B.M.S.  Congress  will  have  achieved  something  worth  while. 
The  chamber  and  other  concerts  yielded  practically  nothing  that 
had  not  been  put  forward  during  the  past  winter  either  at 
Hampstead  or  the  important  provincial  centres.  In  reality  this 
Society  is  doing  splendid  work  everywhere,  and  under  trying 
financial  difficulties.  After  two  years’  labour  only  two-thirds  of 
the  “  Foundation  Fund  ”  of  ^JlO.OOO  has  been  subscribed.  Surely 
the  balance  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

SOME  RECENT  RECITALS. — Many  of  the  recitals  during 
the  current  month  have  been  what  the  sonata-player  calls 
“repeats,”  without  being  literal  repetitions  of  the  same  pro¬ 
gramme,  like,  for  instance,  Mr.  Goosens’s  combination  scheme 
on  Tuesday  and  Mr.  Harold  Samuel’s  popular  plebiscite  of  Bach 
on  the  same  day.  These  things  were  not  mere  ventures,  but 
largely  justified  by  the  genuine  success  of  previous  attempts.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  growing  custom  of  the  moment  is  to  give 
two  or  three  recitals  in  succession,  in  order,  apparently,  to  allow 
time  for  first  impressions  to  sink  in,  or  perhaps  to  put  the  value 
of  press  criticisms  to  a  practical  test.  Thus  while  Miss  Harriet 
Cohen  conspicuously  announces  “her  only  recital  this  season,” 
and  that  with  “  no  free  list,”  the  latest  new-comer,  Mr.  Toscha 
Seidel,  who  no  doubt  justly  describes  himself  as  “The  Great 
Russian  Violinist,”  is  promptly  set  down  for  a  couple  of  recitals, 
so  as  to  allow  himself  a  double  chance  of  proving  that  he  is  at 
least  the  equal  of  his  friend  Heifetz,  who  studied  with  him  under 
Leopold  Auer.  From  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  no  amount  of  repetition 
ever  seems  to  grow  wearisome.  The  charm  of  his  playing  is 
beyond  dispute  when  his  Chopin  programmes  can  attract  large 
audiences  at  Queen’s  Hall  on  a  hot  Saturday  afternoon,  as  one 
did  last  week. 

LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.— It  is  not  easy  to 
find  excuses  for  the  apathy  of  the  public  on  Monday,  when  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  made  a  special  appeal  on  behalf  of 
its  Endowment  Fund.  The  programme  was  unusually  interest¬ 
ing)  yet  Queen’s  Hall  was  barely  half  full,  and  that  only  in  the 
cheaper  parts.  (Truly,  as  Mr.  Damrosch  says,  we  are  in  great 
need  of  “  subsidized  orchestras”  such  as  they  have  in  America.) 
The  performance  of  the  ‘  Prometheus  ’  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
comparison  recently  made  in  this  column.  Mr.  Albert  Coates 
insists  less  upon  points  of  detail  than  Mr.  Koussevitsky,  but  takes 
the  longer  view  and  makes  a  more  symmetrical  thing  of  Scria¬ 
bin’s  clever  work.  His  climaxes  are  none  the  less  magnificent. 
The  applause  for  a  fine  rendering  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  ‘  Cock¬ 
aigne’  overture  was  well  deserved,  and  so  was  the  tribute  paid 
to  Miss  Myra  Hess  for  her  beautiful  playing  in  Mozart’s  D  minor 
pianoforte  concerto. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

This  week  Messrs.  Sotheby’s  sale  contains  no  less  than  57 
manuscripts,  many  of  them  illuminated,  besides  a  number  of 
detached  fragments,  as  many  as  40  books  printed  on  vellum, 
including  half  a  dozen  incunabula  of  importance  otherwise,  and 
about  50  other  incunabula,  including  the  Caxton  ‘  Polychronicon  ’ 
by  Higden.  Among  the  other  books  are  a  number  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  Canada,  some  Cornish  topography,  a  first  edition 
of  the  ‘  Arcadia,’  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Folios  of  Shakespeare,  a 
number  of  very  early  Kiplings,  including  a  set  of  the  United 
Services  College  Magazine  edited  by  him,  and  preserved  by  one  of 
his  school  friends,  a  first  edition  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’ 
“  Association  ”  books  connected  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Tom  Moore, 
Queen  Victoria  and  Robert  Browning,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
Bradshaw  Society  publications.  There  are  many  books  of 
liturgical  interest  from  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  N.  Poyntz 
of  Dorchester  (on  Thames),  one  being  an  English  MS.  of  Bede 
of  the  early  11th  century,  at  a  time  when  our  convents  were  just 
recovering  from  the  Danish  destruction.  Mr.  Poyntz  had  several 
other  early  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century.  An 
interesting  antiphonary  of  the  end  of  the  13th  century  is  also 
catalogued  as  English  (lot  434),  and  there  are  several  12th  century 
MSS.  catalogued  generally  as  German.  An  Irish  MS.  copied  in 
the  18th  century  once  belonged  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  sale 
also  includes  some  fine  bindings. 

LADY  BOUNTIFUL,  by  George  A.  Birmingham  (Christo¬ 
phers,  6s.  net)  is  a  collection  of  fifteen  short  stories,  grave  and 
gay ;  some  of  them  deserting  the  author’s  favourite  West  of 
Ireland  for  London  and  exiled  royalty — with  no  great  advantage 


to  his  admirers.  The  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  title  is  an  ex-cook 
promoted  to  be  wife  of  an  Irish  baronet,  who  makes  her  village 
contented  and  happy  by  getting  Unemployment  Benefit  for  every¬ 
one  in  it.  There  are  two  good  stories  of  the  railway  troubles, 
and  an  excellent  one  of  two  opposing  factions  who  have  to  borrow 
each  other’s  band  instruments.  This  book  is  not  one  of  the 
author’s  best,  but  still  a  thing  to  be  grateful  for. 

A  MARKET  BUNDLE,  by  A.  Neil  Lyons  (Butterworth,  7s. 
net).  Forty-four  stories  here  occupy  three  hundred  odd  pages— 
all  of  them  first  rate,  with  the  merit  of  a  rapid  sketch  by  a 
great  artist,  and  some  of  them  quite  the  best  things  Mr.  Lyons 
has  yet  written.  They  relate  various  doings  on  the  Sussex 
Downs,  with  a  few  interludes  based  on  the  writer’s  war-time 
experiences.  Mr.  Lyons  needs  no  commendation  to  those  who 
already  know  his  work  ;  others  will  acknowledge  their  gratitude 
to  us  for  an  introduction  to  him. 

THROUGH  JOHN’S  EYES,  by  Huntly  Robertson  (Richards, 
8s.  6d.  net),  is  the  story  of  a  boy’s  life  from  his  earliest  con¬ 
sciousness  to  the  verge  of  manhood.  Naturally  it  cannot  fairly 
be  compared  to  Tolstoi’s  ‘  Childhood,  Boyhood,  and  Youth,’  and 
its  style  bears  the  same  resemblance  to  good  prose  that  the  bark¬ 
ing  of  a  German  Wagner  singer  does  to  good  singing.  The  mat¬ 
er  of  the  story  is  geod,  and  the  psychology  is  consistent  through¬ 
out. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Biography  and  History. 

Frank  Maxwell,  Brigadier-General,  V.C.,  C.S.I.,  D.S.O.  A 
Memoir  and  Some  Letters.  Edited  by  His  Wife.  Murray  : 
12s.  net. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Grafton.  1663—1690.  By  Sir  Almeric  Fltzroy. 
Christophers  :  12s.  6d.  net. 

Prehistory.  By  M.  C.  Burkitt.  Cambridge  University  Press: 
35s.  net. 

The  Fifth  Division  in  the  Great  War.  By  General  Hussey  and 
Major  Inman.  Nisbet  :  15s.  net. 

The  Story  of  a  Poet.  Madison  Cawein.  By  Otto  A.  Rothart. 
U.S.A.  Morton.  $6. 

The  United  States  and  Canada.  By  George  M.  Wrong.  New 
York,  The  Abingdon  Press. 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres. 

Letters  to  Nobody.  1908 — 1913.  By  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson. 
Murray  :  12s.  net. 

Rebuilding  a  Lost  Faith.  By  an  American  Agnostic.  Burns  & 
Oates  :  10s.  net. 

The  Souls  of  Poor  Folk.  By  Dr.  Alexander  Irvine.  Collins  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Drama. 

Back  to  Methuselah.  A  Metabiological  Pentateuch.  By  Bernard 
Shaw.  Constable  :  10s.  net. 

Fiction. 

By  Olive  and  Fir.  By  Anna  de  Bary.  O’Connor.  8s.  6d.  net. 
Educating  Ernestine.  By  Florence  A.  Kilpatrick.  Thornton 
Butterworth  :  3s.  6d.  net. 

Eudocia.  A  Comedy  Royal.  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  Heinemann  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Princess  Salome.  By  Burris  Jenkins.  Lippincott  :  $2. 

Rupert  and  Mary  of  Helsworthy.  By  R.  Atkinson.  Daniel  :  7s. 
net. 

Signs  and  Wonders.  By  J.  D.  Beresford.  Golden  Cockerel 
Press  :  5s.  net. 

The  Holidays.  A  Book  of  Gay  Stories.  By  Henri  Duvernois. 

Fleurs  de  France  Series.  Philpotts  :  6s.  net. 

The  Lady  with  the  Hands.  By  C.  Nepean  Longridge.  O’Con¬ 
nor  :  8s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous, 

Down  under  with  the  Prince.  By  Everard  Cotes.  Methuen  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Experiences  of  an  Officer’s  Wife  in  Ireland.  Blackwood  :  2s.  net. 
Twenty-one  Bridge  Fallacies.  By  Walter  Bluet.  Jarrolds  :  2s.  6d. 
net. 


Luggage  Thieves! 

Before  you  depart  for  your  holidays,  insure  your  luggage 
against  theft. 

The  holiday  season  is  the  harvest  for  luggage  thieves.  A 
momentary  relaxation  of  your  vigilance  and  your  luggage  may 
be  stolen.  „  .  .  .  ,, 

For  a  very  small  premium,  The  British  Dominions 
Luggage  Insurance  provides  complete  cover  in  respect  of 
theft  fire.  loss,  pilferage,  damage. 

The  “  British  Dominions”  also  issue  a  series  of  Insurances 
covering  holiday  accidents.  The  rates  are  attractive,  and  the 
monetary  compensation  generous. 

Full  particulars  of  both  classes  of  insurance  sent  tree  on 
uest. 

E  STAR  & . 

^fNSUWANCE^^OOMIlW  ltd 

Head  Office  :  Britieh  Dominion  House, 

Royal  Exchange  Avenue.  London.  E.C.J 

ASSET'S  EXCEED  £19,000.000 
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SPORT 

THE  Polo  Cup  goes  back  to  America,  and 
we  congratulate  Mr.  Milburn  on  the  magni- 
cent  play  of  his  team.  The  British  side 
were  off  colour  on  Saturday;  but  in  the  second 
match,  on  Wednesday,  they  played  excellent  polo, 
apart  from  their  fatal  facility  for  missing  goals. 
The  pace  was  hot  throughout,  and  the  issue  in 
doubt  up  to  the  last  period,  when  Major  Lockett’s 
team  might  might  have  equalised  or  drawn  ahead, 
but  had  instead  two  more  goals  scored  against  them. 
We  must  look  forward  to  the  time  when  next  a  British 
team  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  bring  the  Cup  back  again. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  the  Australians  made  the 
highest  total  of  the  season,  declaring  their  innings 
against  Hampshire  at  8  wickets  for  708.  Hundreds, 
of  course,  are  plentiful  on  the  present  abnormally 
dry  wickets,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  one  of  them 
(170)  was  scored  by  J.  W.  Hearne,  whose  reappear¬ 
ance  in  the  next  Test  team  will  be  welcome.  No  less 
than  nineteen  centuries  were  made  in  two  days  of 
last  week  by  first-class  cricketers.  Mead  scored  113 
against  the  Australians,  and  Commander  Fry,  who 
doubted  his  own  form,  made  52.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting — though,  we  do  not  doubt,  useless — to  play 
an  English  team  whose  batsmen  were  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  have  made  centuries  against  the 
Australians  !  So  far,  only  two  have  qualified  for  their 
places ;  but  it  might  be  considered  permissible  to 
include  Woolley,  whose  twice  so  nearly  succeeded, 
and  Mr.  Jardine,  who  made  96  at  Oxford.  But 
we  fear  we  might  have  to  wait  in  vain  to  the  end  of 
the  season  without  getting  enough  players  to  fulfil 
the  conditions. 


The  Australians  against  Surrey  had  a  weakened  bat¬ 
ting  side,  lacking  Mr.  Bardsley  and  Mr.  Macartney, 
and  it  looked  as  if  they  might  suffer  their  first  defeat. 
Hitch  was  in  form,  and  without  Mr.  Gregory’s  century 
in  the  first  innings,  the  Australian  score  would  have 
been  small  indeed.  But  the  side  never  fail  as  a  whole, 
and  when  on  the  last  day  Surrey  had  nine  wickets  to 
fall,  they  could  not  get  162.  Mr.  Crawford  and  Ducat 
might  have  achieved  a  victory,  for  they  did  not  mistime 
the  fast  bowling,  like  many  of  our  admired  cricketers. 
Ducat,  however,  was  hit  on  the  hand  so  hard  that  he 
let  a  ball  trickle  on  to  his  wicket,  and  Mr.  Crawford 
was  foolishly  run  out.  The  English  understanding 
between  the  wickets  is  shocking  this  year,  and  seems 
to  be  paralysed  by  the  Australian  fielding. 

Middlesex  still  maintain  an  unbeaten  record,  though 
Lancashire  gave  them  a  fright.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  Hendren  has  begun  to  score  again.  He  and  Mr. 
Bruce,  both  fine  forcing  bats,  kept  up  their  wickets  and 
scored  splendidly.  We  hope  that  Hendren  is  not  to  be 
dismissed  from  Test  match  cricket.  To  cut  out  a  man 
for  one  failure  is  ridiculous,  especially  if  he  is  a  bowler. 
If  Richmond  was  worth  playing  for  England,  he  is 
worth  a  further  trial.  Mr.  Mailey  has  so  far  had  no 
startling  success;  but  he  is  very  useful  as  a  change, 
when  Mr.  Armstrong  and  one  of  the  fast  bowlers  is  not 
successful.  Also  he  has  a  way  of  getting  the  end  of  a 
team  out  quickly.  Part  of  the  Australian  success  is 
due  to  their  zeal  for  detail.  We  are  told  that  they 
have  a  chart  prepared  of  every  batsman’s  strokes,  to 
meet  which  the  wily  Mr.  Armstrong  disposes  his  fields¬ 
men.  The  next  English  captain  really  must  use  his 
brains  a  little  more,  vary  the  bowling  that  he  has  got, 
and  set  his  field  better.  As  the  advertisers  of  popular 
medicines  put  it,  there  is  no  case  too  chronic  to  be 
cured. 

Wimbledon  is  not  so  attractive  this  year  as  last,  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  Australian  representatives, 


and  three  out  of  four  of  last  season’s  American 
“  stars.”  But  Senor  Alonso  does  much  by  way  of  com¬ 
pensation,  and  there  is  always  Mr.  Shimidzu  to  en¬ 
liven  the  proceedings.  Sr.  Alonso  has  taken  to  grass 
quickly,  and  is  well  in  the  running  for  the  champion¬ 
ship,  and  Mr.  Shimidzu  is  better  than  last  year,  and 
has  seriously  to  be  considered.  English  hopes  are 
centred  in  Major  Kingscote,  who  is  playing  on  the  top 
of  his  form,  and  Mr.  Lycett.  On  the  whole,  we  fancy 
the  former  as  Mr.  Tilden’s  challenger,  with  a  distinct 
possibility,  though  no  more,  of  beating  him. 

Major  Kingscote  easily  disposed  of  Major  Gordon 
Lowe — his  third  consecutive  victory  in  straight  sets. 
But  he  was  weak  overhead,  and  still  has  a  fatal  tend¬ 
ency  to  return  easy  balls  into  the  net.  He  is  neverthe¬ 
less  very  mobile.  England’s  hope  of  providing  a  chal¬ 
lenger  of  Mdlle.  Lenglen  disappeared  when  Miss  Ryan 
beat  Miss  K.  McKane.  The  latter  is  still  improving, 
and  will  one  day  make  a  British  lady  champion,  but  in 
this  match  she  had  her  confidence  shaken  by  missing 
lobs,  a  weakness  Miss  Ryan  quickly  seized  upon  and 
pressed  to  full  advantage.  The  boom  in  lawn  tennis  is 
tremendous  and  still  swells;  but  even  a  boom  can  be 
overdone,  as  we  ruminated  when  we  found  the  charge 
was  five  shillings  for  entrance  to  the  Queen’s  Club 
tournament  last  week  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
writh  no  guarantee,  or  even  mention,  of  a  seat  for  the 
money. 

In  the  open  championship  at  St.  Andrews  the  quali¬ 
fying  competition  did  not  exclude  any  professional 
considered  at  all  likely  to  win.  The  survival  of  sixteen 
amateurs  was  all  that  could  be  expected;  but  they  did 
not  include  Mr.  Tolley,  and  Mr.  “  Chick  ”  Evans,  who 
was  hampered  by  a  swollen  hand.  Fourteen  Ameri¬ 
cans  got  through,  including  Hutchison,  a  Scot  by 
birth,  who  has  been  brilliant  so  far,  and  went  round  the 
Eden  course  in  69,  and  Barnes,  who  beat  the  record  on 
the  old  course.  Vardon,  the  model  of  style  for  a  former 
generation,  and  the  Australian  Kirkwood,  also  did  very 
well.  Duncan,  Mitchell,  and  J.  H.  Taylor  were 
not  far  behind,  and  any  of  the  three  might  provide  the 
winner.  Braid  seems  in  these  days  not  equal  to  the 
best  performers,  and  his  place  in  the  old  triumvirate 
is  likely  to  be  taken  by  a  younger  man.  No  amateur 
is  at  all  likely  to  win.  We  write  before  the  Champion¬ 
ship  proper  is  over,  when  anything,  of  course,  may 
happen. 


After  to-day,  this  page  of  Sport  will  be  discontinued 
in  the  Saturday  Review,  but  there  will  be  occa¬ 
sional  articles  on  the  various  important  sporting  events 
as  they  occur.  We  have  aimed,  during  the  past  year, 
at  raising  the  standard  of  sporting  journalism  and 
speaking  the  truth,  whether  agreeable  or  not.  Games 
played  in  any  way  for  “  sport  and  profit  ”  degenerate 
from  the  standard  of  English  sport — which  is,  or  used 
to  be,  a  model  for  the  whole  world — and  tend  towards 
a  corrupt  press.  Many  of  the  proceedings  tolerated  by 
the  Football  Association  are  unworthy  of  the  amateur, 
that  is,  the  true  lover  of  the  game,  and  ought  to  have 
been  tabooed  long  since  by  the  resolute  action  of  news¬ 
papers  . 


We  should  like,  finally,  to  express  our  conviction 
that,  apart  from-  these  things,  British  sport  is  in  quite 
a  healthy  state.  The  excessive  specialisation  of  to¬ 
day  is  unhealthy,  not  the  least  when  it  fills  the  pocket 
of  the  profiteer,  and  makes  a  business  of  pleasure. 
Absurdly  high  prices  will  kill  the  best  entertainment, 
whether  paid  to  the  performers  or  by  the  audience. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is  Britain  that 
has  taught  the  world  to  play,  and  the  present  keen  com¬ 
petition  of  her  former  pupils  is  alike  a  tribute  to  her 
past  tutoring  and  a  spur  to  her  future  enterprise. 
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No  Beds  Need 
Remain  Closed  if 

an  adequate  response  is  received  to  this  appeal  ;  on 
the  contrary,  additional  beds  would  be  available 
immediately,  and  waiting  lists,  the  cause  of  so  much 
suffering,  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

HOSPITAL  SUNDAY 

26th  JUNE,  1921, 

offers  you  the  great  annual  opportunity  of  doing  your 
part  to  relieve  the  great  burden  of  the  London  hospitals. 

Many  of  the  Hospitals  have  long  Waiting  Lists, 

which  mean  much  suffering,  You  have  the  power,  if 
you  will  only  exercise  it.  to  stop  this  suffering.  Will 
you  do  so  by  sending  a  CONTRIBUTION  TO  YOUR 
VICAR  OR  MINISTER,  or  to  the  LORD  MAYOR, 
Mansion  House,  Lowdon,  E.C.4.  ? 

Bankers:  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


THE  character  of  craven  mixture 

HAS  NOT  CHANGED  SINCE  1867. 


It  is  still  cured  in  the  natural  way — the  patient 
way,  the  old  expensive 
way  that  is  the  RIGHT 
way. 

OF  JILL  TOBACCONISTS 


Buy  a  Tin  of 

Craven 

MIXTURE 

TO-DA  Y 

2  ozs,  -  2/5 

4  ozs.  -  4/10 

Madebv  Carreras,  Lid 

Eet.  1858. 


R  •  M  *  S 6  P 

NEWYORK 

SERVICE 


BY  THE  “O”  STEAMERS  OF 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 


18,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


FOUR  PUBLIC  LECTURES  BY 

Mrs.  ANNIE  BESANT  on 

“  BRITAIN’S  PLACE  IN  THE  GREAT  PLAN,” 

In  LARGE  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

(Sole  Lessees,  Messrs.  Chappell  &  Co.) 

SUNDAYS,  at  7  p.m., 

JUNE  26th,  JULY  3rd,  10th,  17th. 

Reserved  :  Stalls,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  ;  Grand  Circle,  5s. 

Unreserved  :  2s.  6d.  ;  Gallery,  2s.  and  Is.  3d.  ;  Area,  Is.  6d.  ; 
Orchestra,  Is.  A  few  free  seats. 

Tickets  from  Theosophical  Society,  23,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.l, 
and  153,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.3.  Or  from  the  Queen’s  Hall 
Box  Office. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Way’s  Memories 
of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ;  Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17 
vols.,  unexpurgated,  j£J30  ;  Wells’  Outline  of  History,  2  vols.,  £2 
2s.  ;  Women  of  All  Nations,  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  ;  Belloc’s  Book  of 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  1913,  10s.  6d.  :  Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3  vols.,  26s.  ;  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  Select  Works,  8  vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ;  Debrett’s  Peerage  1916, 
as  new,  32s.,  for  6s.  6d.,  poet  free;  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  ‘London,’ 
10  vols.,  £12  12s.  Od.  ;  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library  Edition, 
39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  (Traill’s 
Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6  vols.,  handsome  set,  half 
morocco,  £6  6s.  ;  Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  illus. 
by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren4  Bull,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand. 
If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me. 
Send  a  list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Books 
Wanted  :  Gorer  &  Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain,  2  vols.,  1911 ; 
Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904  ;  j£16  each  offered. 
Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OUTLINES  of  SPEECHES  for  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL, 
and  OTHER  OCCASIONS  by  Charles  Seymour,  10s.  6d. 
net  (postage  7d.).  From  Simpkin  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  4, 
Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C.4,  and  Booksellers.  For  syllabus  of 
Private  Lessons  in  Speaking  Without  Manuscript,  address  Mr. 
Chas.  Seymour,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  446  (West)  Strand,  London. 


HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL.  —  ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  EXAMINATION  (six  or  seven  from  ^90 
downward)  July  5th. — For  further  information  or  prospectus 
apply  to  Dr.  CREES,  the  HEAD-MASTER.  Vacancies  next  term. 


ART  GALLERIES. 


Allied  artists’  exhibition. 

11  June  to  9  July  (All  day  Sats.).  Adm.  1/3. 
MANSARD  GALLERY.  Heal  &  Son,  Ltd., 
196,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


N 


EW  ENGLISH  ART 
64th  EXHIBITION. 

D  \\J  C  CTAT  T  CRIP'S  Ka  Pali  Mall  East 


CLUB 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.30. 

Rosalie  miller. 

SECOND  SONG  RECITAL. 

At  the  Piano  -  -  BRYCESON  TREHARNE. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
TRRS  ft  TII.LETT.  19.  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 
PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  5-30. 


WALTER  RUMMEL. 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALS. 

Pleyel  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 


M 


ONICA  SCOTT. 

VOCAL  AND  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
KATHLEEN  COOPER. 

Accompanist — ETHEL  ATTWOOD. 
Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

TRRS  ft  TII.LETT.  19.  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


DEATH  DUTIES. 

Insure  your  life  for  the 
probable  amount  of 
your  death  duties  and 
so  leave  your  estate 
intact  for  your  heirs. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD., 

142  HOLBORN  BARS.  E.C.  1. 
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SPRING  MINES,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 

DIVIDEND  No.  5. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  DIVIDEND  of  7$  per 
cent.  (Is.  6d.  per  share)  has  been  declared,  payable  to  share¬ 
holders  registered  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  30th  June,  1921 
and  to  holders  of  COUPON  No.  5  attached  to  Share  Warrants 
to  Bearer. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  Company  will  be  closed  from 
the  1st  to  the  7th  July,  1921,  both  days  inclusive. 

Dividend  Warrants  will  be  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  final  London  Transfer  Returns  have  been  received  and  veri¬ 
fied  at  the  Head  Office  in  Johannesburg. 

Coupon  No.  5  attached  to  Share  Warrants  will  be  payable  at 
the  Head  Office  and  London  Office  of  the  Company  on  and  after 
the  4th  August,  1921.  Further  intimation  will  be  given  by  adver¬ 
tisement  as  to  when  Coupons  may  be  presented. 

By  Order, 

J.  H.  JEFFERYS, 

Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 


London  Transfer  Office  : 

5,  London  Wall  Buildings, 
Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.2. 
20th  June,  1921. 


BRAKPAN  MINES,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 

DIVIDEND  No.  19. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  DIVIDEND  of  16  per 
cent  (3s.  Od.  per  share)  has  been  declared  payable  to  shareholders 
registered  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  30th  June,  1921,  and  to 
holders  of  COUPON  No.  19,  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  Company  will  be  closed  from 
the  1st  to  the  7th  July,  1921,  both  days  inclusive. 

Dividend  Warrants  will  be  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  final  London  Transfer  Returns  have  been  received  and  veri¬ 
fied  at  the  Head  Office  in  Johannesburg. 

Coupon  No.  19  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  will  be 
payable  at  the  Head  Office,  London  Office,  and  Credit  Mobiller 
Frangais,  Paris,  on  and  after  the  4th  August,  1921.  Further 
intimation  will  be  given  by  advertisement  as  to  when  Coupons 
may  be  presented. 

Coupons  and  Dividend  Warrants  paid  by  the  London  Office  to 
Shareholders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to 
deduction  of  English  Income  Tax. 

Coupons  and  Dividend  Warrants  paid  bv  the  London  Office 
to  Shareholders  resident  in  France,  and  Coupons  paid  by  the 
Credit  Mobilier  Franpais,  Paris,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  on 
account  of  French  Income  Tax  and  French  Transfer  Duty. 

By  Order, 

J.  H.  JEFFERYS, 

Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 


London  Transfer  Office  : 

5,  London  Wall  Buildings, 
Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.2. 
20th  June,  1921. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Board  of  Directors. 


Alerrd  James  Shepheaed,  Esq..  Chairman. 
C.  E.  Vernok  Rutter,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman 


H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer. 

Capt.  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy.  M.P. 
D.  C.  Rutherford,  Esq..  J.P. 


John  Robert  Freeman.  Esq. 

R*.  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse 
Bart. 

E.  J.  Holland.  Esq.  J.P. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age.  and  a  second  pay¬ 
ment  at  death  hereafter.  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 


ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Secretary. 


The  Blessings 

of  the 

Coal  Stoppage 


LONDON  THE  CITY 
OF  BLUE  SKIES. 

WONDERFUL  VIEW  FROM 
ST.  PAUL'S. 

NO  COAL,  NO  SMOKE 

Lotvdbn  ha*  just  discov&fed  that  'it  to 
tbo  Smokeless  City,  the  Fraeb  Air  City, 
ivb4  the  City  of  Blue  Skies. 

.opio  ef^Loadou  have  always 


—  <if  the"*  atl- 

Mildreds"  bt'  UiGunattds  of  eliitnneyts  .  roun(t 
about  seemed  absolutely  smokeless. 

There  WAb  not  the  trace  of  a  smoko  screen 
ovot  the  hundred  square  mi  bps  •*>*'  .houses 
Tlit1  air  was  as  clear  as  a  or.vstd.1.  The 
gTecn  patch  of  Hampstead  Heath  was  erne 
raid,  and  the  teees  of  the  jvarlcs  were  as 
fresh  in  their  leafage  as  if  they  bad  just, 
been  painted. 

Moreover,  the  purer  atmosphere  makes 
every  ore  feel  healthier  and  more  cheerful, 
and  "many  Londoners  arfi  jaoying:  “  What  a 
one  thing  it  would  bb__if  we  could  abolish 
ire  coaLattpsetliet.” 


Extract  from  “  Daily  Express May  i8th,  igai. 

IT  needed  a  coal  stoppage  to  show  many  of  us 
the  advantages  which  we  should  gain  if  no 
crude  smoke  -  producing  coal  were  burned  in 
our  homes  and  factories. 

This  ideal  is  attainable  without  a  strike. 

If  we  used  our  coal  as  it  ought  to  be  used, 
namely,  not  as  a  fuel,  but  as  a  raw  material  from  which 

fuel  can  be  extracted,  the  blessing-  of  abundant 

and  curative  sunshine  is  one  we  might  per¬ 
manently  retain.  By  sending  our  coal  to  the 
gas  works  we  obtain  cleanly  and  smokeless 
fuels — gas  and  coke — which  can  serve  us  for 
heating,  cooking,  water  -  heating,  lighting  and 
power,  in  fact  for  all  purposes,  more  efficiently 
than  crude  coal  can  do.  And,  in  addition,  by 
adopting  this  course  we  preserve  for  our  use  all 
the  valuable  by-products — drugs,  dyes,  fertilisers, 
motor-spirits,  etc. — which  lie  hidden  in  the  un¬ 
treated  coal,  the  “  black  diamonds  ”  which  are 
our  most  valuable  national  asset. 


GAS 


THE 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
ASSOCIATION 

30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.  1 

C.I3 


*5  June  1921 
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THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Office  :  Yokohama. 

London  Office  :  7,  Bishopsgate,  E.C.2. 


Capital  Subscribed  -  -  -  Yen  100,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up  Yen  100,000,000 

Reserve  Fund  ....  Yen  53,000,000 


The  Eighty-Second  Halp-Yearly  General  Meeting  cf  Shareholders  was 
held  at  the  Head  Office,  Yokohama,  on  the  10th  March,  1921,  when  the 
Directors  suhmitted  the  following  Statement  of  the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of 
the  Bank  and  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  Half-year  ended  31st 
December,  1920,  which  was  duly  approved. 


BALANCE  SHEET 

Liabilities. 

Capital  . 

Reserve  Fund  ...  ...  . 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts  . 

Notes  in  Circulation  . 

Deposits  (Current,  Fixed,  etc.)  .  . 

Bills  Payable,  Bills  Re-discounted,  Acceptances,  and  other 

Sums  due  by  the  Bank  . 

Dividends  Unclaimed  . *  . 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  brought  forward  from  last  Account 
Net  Profit  for  the  past  Half-year  . 


Y 

100,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
8,849,914.1 1 
7,542,959.61 

577.197.996-6= 

385.975.630.3= 

14,301.35 

4,444,846.58 

9,093,128.05 


Yen  1,143,118,776.64 

Assets. 


Cash  Account —  Y 

In  Hand  .  40,286,522.32 

At  Bankers  .  87,305,038.38 

Investments  in  Public  Securities  and  Debentures  . 

Bills  discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  etc . 

Bills  receivable  and  other  Sums  due  to  the  Bank 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money  . 

Bank’s  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture,  etc  . 


Y 

I27»591»56o-7° 

275.283.436.52 

367.544.478.52 
439.099.221.17 

25.903.512.22 

7,696,567.51 


Yen  1,143,118,776.64 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT 

Liabilities. 

To  Interests,  Taxes,  Current  Expenses,  Rebate  on  Bills 
Current,  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  Bonus  for  Officers 

and  Clerks,  etc .  . 

To  Reserve  Fund  .  *. . 

To  Dividend — 

yen  6.00  per  Old  Share  for  480,000  Shares  . 

yen  5.78  per  New  Share  (1919)  for  520,003  Shares 
To  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  Account  . 


Yen  138,839,149.29 


Assets.  Y 

By  Balance  brought  forward  30th  June,  1920  .  4,444,846.  5« 

By  Amount  of  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year  ending  31st 

December,  1930  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  134,394,302.71 


V 

135,301,174.6b 

3,000,000.00 

5,885,600.00 

4>6S2,374-39 


Yen  138,839,149.29 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 
SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 

a.ad 

JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  liegjk  articles,  botnet  or  valntd. 

Telephone  t  MAYFAIR  *3*1  and  *2*2. 

\  Telegraph  t  EUCLA8E,  WESDO,  LONDON.  ! 

t  i 


THE  CITY 

THE  past  week  in  the  Stock  markets  have  been 
much  like  other  weeks,  only  “  more  so,”  as  one 
facetious  member  puts  it.  Cheerful  spots  have 
taken  a  deal  of  finding.  Corporation  stocks,  as  an  ex¬ 
ception,  have  attracted  attention,  while  other  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  have  moved  narrowly.  Home  Rails 
have  crumbled  further,  through  lack  of  interest,  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  have  weakened  in  sympathy  with  Wall 
Street,  and  Mexican  issues,  especially  Government 
bonds,  have  weakened  on  sales  from  New  York.  Little 
notice  has  been  taken  of  Argentine  Rails,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  financial  year  is  now  ending.  Industrials 
have  been  in  the  dumps,  the  unsettled  Labour  condi¬ 
tions  keeping  the  public  out  of  the  market.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  signs  of  the  coal  struggle  coming 
to  an  end,  and  there  are  hopes  of  more  settled  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Textile  industry. 

So  far  as  the  Foreign  Exchanges  are  concerned,  in¬ 
terest  has  mainly  centred  in  the  New  York  rate,  which 
has  been  irregular  and  adverse  to  this  country.  For 
this  the  Allied  Reparations  Commission  appears  to  have 
been  largely  responsible  in  allowing  Germany  to  remit 
extensive  indemnity  payments  to  the  Allies  through 
American  banks.  The  paying  over  of  these  large  sums 
by  the  United  States  naturally  tends  to  depreciate 
Allied  currencies  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars.  Inas¬ 
much  as  America  is  fully  as  interested  as  we  are  in  re¬ 
establishing  normal  exchange,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  protest  has  been  made  by  the  United  States.  Hitherto 
the  payment  of  the  German  war  indemnity,  whether  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  seems  to  have  been  a  handicap  rather 
than  a  help. 

So  concerned  are  we  in  this  country  with  our  own 
industrial  and  financial  problems  that  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  diffi¬ 
culties,  far  from  being  purely  local,  are  in  reality  world¬ 
wide.  It  is  true  there  is  no  great  consolation  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fact,  but  the  knowledge  that  all  are 
more  or  less  in  the  same  boat,  and  a  few  actually  in  the 
water,  should  help  us  to  bear  up  against  our  misfor¬ 
tunes  with  a  tolerable  display  of  fortitude.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  notes  with  sympathy  that,  according  to 
recent  American  advices,  forty  of  the  leading  companies 
in  the  United  States  have  passed  their  dividends  for 
1920,  and  that  the  amount  involved  is  approximately 
forty  million  dollars.  The  United  States  is  fettered 
with  the  weight  of  bankrupt  Europe.  A  universal  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit  is  essential  to  recovery,  but  at  present 
there  is  none.  The  condition  of  the  exchanges  repre¬ 
sents  the  very  negation  of  credit,  and  the  huge  in¬ 
debtedness  incurred  through  the  war  is  an  incubus  that 
the  nations  have  so  far  failed  to  circumvent. 

Whatever  the  coal  settlement  may  be,  it  is  clear  that 
this  industry  will  never  again  occupy  quite  the  same 
position  in  relation  to  others  that  it  did  before  the  war. 
That  it  is  still  a  corner-stone  of  our  national  prosperity 
is  not  questioned  for  a  moment.  Any  future  stoppage, 
like  the  present,  will  be  attended  with  untold  loss.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  coal  is  becoming  less  an  essential, 
and  that,  henceforward,  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
country  will  become  increasingly  independent  of  this 
source  of  fuel  supply.  In  that  respect  the  constant 
breaks  in  the  continuity  of  coal  production  since  the 
war  have  done  good.  On  all  sides  one  sees  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  oil  fuel  on  the  century-old  preserves  of 
the  coal  industry.  Already  there  is  more  than  a  hint 
of  the  obsolete  in  passenger  travel  by  rail,  quite  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  great  railway  systems  are  run¬ 
ning  more  and  more  locomotives  on  oil  fuel.  The 
king’s  highway  is  surely  coming  back  to  its  own  once 
again  through  the  agency  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  It  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  by  the 
application  of  science,  more  energy  and  heat  will  be 
derived  from  a  smaller  output  of  coal  than  was  ever 
obtained  when  the  supply  was  at  its  maximum.  In  any 
case  it  seems  likely  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
output  at  home  will  be  considerably  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  late  years,  and  that  a  large  number  of  those 
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hitherto  engaged  in  and  about  the  mines  will  be  obliged 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  The  country  has  been 
held  up  to  ransom  too  often  at  the  whim  of  the  coal 
mining  community,  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  regard  a  recurrence  of 
trouble  with  comparative  equanimity. 

The  periodic  attempts  to  scare  holders  of  Mexican 
Eagle  out  of  their  shares  would  be  merely  diverting, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  evidence  that  these  tactics  have 
not  been  entirely  unsuccessful.  If  it  is  not  water  in 
the  capital,  it  is  water  in  the  wells.  But  shareholders 
will  be  well  advised  not  to  be  caught  with  salt  water. 
Quite  recently  we  explained  in  some  detail  the  precise 
situation  with  regard  to  the  impregnation  of  the  fields 
within  the  Mexican  Eagle’s  sphere  of  operations,  and 
clearly  showed  the  true  relation  of  the  salt  water 
epidemic  to  the  Company’s  present  and  prospective 
output  of  crude  oil.  Latterly  an  article  appeared  in  one 
of  the  dailies  which  in  reality  gave  away  the  entire  case, 
for  the  author,  after  dilating  on  the  grave  menace  of 
salt  water  to  the  whole  of  the  oil-producing  industry  of 
Mexico,  concluded  by  exhorting  American  investors  to 
increase  their  oil  interests  as  much  as  possible  in  that 
particular  region. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  is  the  projected  increase  of 
£  10,000,000  in  the  capital  of  Shell  Transport  and 
Trading  Company.  One  may  suppose  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  not  making  this  addition  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  bringing  the  capital  account  up  to  £33,000,000,  but 
rather  that  it  has  certain  well-defined  schemes  for  en¬ 
larging  its  scope  of  operations  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  oil.  Certainly  its  development  of  recent 
years  has  been  very  remarkable.  A  profit  of 
£2,774,600,  earned  as  recently  as  the  year  1917,  has 
been  increased  to  no  less  than  £7,668,600  for  1920. 
For  each  of  the  four  years  a  dividend  of  35%,  free  of 
tax,  has  been  paid,  from  which  it  will  be  gathered  that 
the  various  capital  additions  have  been  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  development  of  the  undertaking.  The 
not  inconsiderable  sum  of  rather  more  than  £2,000,000 
is  carried  forward  to  the  current  year.  There  is,  pre¬ 
sumably,  a  limit  to  the  scope  even  of  an  oil-producing 
company,  but  if  so,  it  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  in  sight 
in  the  Shell  Transport.  With  reference  to  the  creation 
of  the  additional  £  10,000,000  of  capital,  the  usual 
authorisation  is  sought  “  to  issue  such  shares,  at  such 
times,  upon  such  terms  and  for  such  consideration  as 
the  Board  may  determine.”  With  confidence  bom  of 
past  success  the  shareholders  will  doubtless  accord  the 
latitude  desired. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  report  of  the 
Mexican  Railway  Company  for  the  half-year  to  De¬ 
cember  last,  has  aroused  unusual  interest  in  City  cir¬ 
cles.  Released  by  the  Mexican  Government  twelve 
months  ago,  it  is  a  very  creditable  performance  for  the 
Company  to  show  an  increase  of  $2,041,657  in  gross 
earnings,  compared  with  the  second  half  of  1913. 
Working  expenses,  however,  were  greater  by 
$3,023,441,  and  that  expansion  gives  point  to  the  claim 
of  the  Company  for  the  right  to  charge  higher  freight 
rates,  though  no  increase  has  yet  been  authorised  by 
the  Mexican  Government.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a 
25%  advance  was  talked  about  freely  not  long  ago. 
With  higher  rates  and  additional  locomotives,  the  next 
half-yearly  report  should  make  good  reading.  As  it 
i»,  the  directors  are  able  to  show  that  net  earnings 
totalled  £202,698  to  December  last.  After  applying 
£98,999  to  the  payment  of  Debenture-holders  and  mak¬ 
ing  other  allocations,  the  balance  suffices  to  reduce  the 
debit  balance  in  net  revenue  from  £804,942  to 
£714,709. 

With  the  turn  of  the  half-year  the  Nitrate  industry 
will  have  to  face  keener  competition  than  ever.  That 
being  so,  great  importance  attaches  to  the  conference 
held  this  week  at  Rotterdam.  Its  purpose  was  to 
formulate  a  scheme  acceptable,  not  only  to  the  Chilean 
Government,  but  to  producers  and  European  interests 
as  well.  No  wonder  a  series  of  meetings  had  to  be 
held,  for  the  problem  is  by  no  means  easy  of  solution. 


Hard  facts  have  to  be  faced.  The  Chilean  Government 
must  have  revenue,  and  exported  nitrate  is  still  its 
chief  source  of  income.  Then  nitrate  stocks  held  in 
Europe  remain  abnormal.  The  fertiliser  was  bought 
when  freights  were  high,  and  consequently  supplies 
cannot  be  sacrificed  at  rubbish  prices.  A  further 
trouble  is  the  fact  that  synthetic  nitrogen  and  other 
rivals  are  cutting  rates  and  militating  against  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  nitrate  stocks  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

A  point  of  some  interest  was  made  by  the  Chairman 
of  J.  Lyons  &  Co.,  the  popular  catering  firm,  at  the 
annual  meeting  recently  held.  He  explained  that, 
while  the  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  of  raw  pro¬ 
duce  has  shown  a  fall,  that  based  on  retail  prices  of 
the  finished  article  has  undergone  a  slight  rise.  While 
we  have  no  particular  use  for  the  “  index  number  ” 
method  of  calculating  the  cost  of  living,  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  bureaucrat,  it  will  serve  no  doubt  as  an  ap¬ 
proximate  indication  of  the  trend  of  prices.  When 
raw  materials  fall  and  manufactured  articles  rise  in 
price,  there  are  only  two  possible  explanations.  One 
is  profiteering,  and  the  other  is  increased  cost  of  labour 
and  overhead  charges.  The  evidence  is  that,  in  the 
case  of  Lyons,  the  latter  is  the  correct  solution.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  chairman  that  the  turn¬ 
over  of  the  Company  has  reached  enormous  propor¬ 
tions,  in  respect  of  which  the  actual  profit  earned  re¬ 
presents  but  an  infinitesimal  percentage.  One  under¬ 
stands  also  that  the  undertaking  has  been  built  upon 
the  principle  of  “  value  for  money  ”  and  popular 
prices;  and  if  that  be  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  seeming  discrepancy  between  wholesale 
and  retail  prices. 

The  pending  reconstruction  of  Malayalam  Rubber 
and  Produce,  details  of  which  were  given  here  last 
week,  has  had  a  demoralising  effect  on  the  Rubber 
Share  Market.  As  the  Company  is  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  and  one  of  a  powerful  group,  fears  have  been 
aroused  as  to  the  financial  stability  of  others.  A  good 
deal  of  selling,  or  attempted  selling,  has  been  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  whole  market  has  been  weak.  The  £  1 
shares  of  Malayalam  further  reacted  to  3s.  gd.,  but 
later  recovered  to  5s.  On  this  basis,  and  allowing  for 
the  further  liability  on  reconstruction,  the  average  price 
to  a  purchaser  will  be  10s.  per  £1  share,  which  seems 
a  reasonably  good  lock-up  investment.  The  recon¬ 
struction  of  Hayoep  is  less  attractive.  The  estates 
are  away  in  Dutch  Borneo,  where  labour  is  not  too 
plentiful  and  communications  leave  something  to  be 
desired.  Rubber  producers  have  a  very  long  row  to 
hoe  and  are  now  reaping  the  consequences  of  failure  to 
collaborate  in  adjusting  output  to  the  world’s  present 
requirements.  It  looks  as  though  all  the  more  costly 
producers  would  be  frozen  out  before  the  industry  gets 
on  its  legs  again,  and  it  will  be  well  for  investors  care¬ 
fully  to  examine  producing  costs  before  putting  up  ad¬ 
ditional  money  for  any  specific  company. 

NEW  ISSUE. 

Increase  of  Capital  by  A.  W.  Gamagb,  Ltd. 

A.  W.  Gamage,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  sports  outfit¬ 
ters,  are  offering  for  public  subscription,  150,000  or¬ 
dinary  £  1  shares  at  par. 

The  present  issued  capital  comprises  £  175,000  in 
5i%  Cumulative  Preference  shares  and  £325,000  or¬ 
dinary  shares.  The  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares 
since  1910  has  ranged  from  6%  to  10%,  the  latter  rate 
having  been  maintained  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
average  profit  for  the  last  three  accounting  periods  was 
about  £73,000. 

The  list  of  applications  opens  on  Monday,  27th 
June,  and  will  close  on  or  before  Friday,  ist  July,  for 
town  and  country.  Full  details  appear  in  this  issue. 

CORRIGENDUM. 

In  the  advertisement  of  the  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  Insurance  Company  appearing  on  page  vii. 
of  our  Insurance  Supplement,  the  lines  “  Assets  exceed 
19,00,000  ”  and  “  Claims  paid  over  £97,000,000  ” 
should  read  “  £20,000,000  ”  and  ‘‘£102,000,000”  re¬ 
spectively. 


A  COPY  OF  THIS  PROSPECTUS  HAS  BEEN  FILED  WITH  THE  REGISTRAR  OF  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES. 

The  special  permission  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ii  required  before  the  shares  now  offered  can  be  dealt  io  ;  this 

permission  will  be  applied  for 

BARCLAYS  BANK,  LIMITED,  54,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.3,  and  Branches,  will  receive  subscriptions  for  the  under¬ 
mentioned  issue. 

Tht  List  of  Applications  will  open  on  Monday,  27th  June,  1921,  and  close  on  or  before  FRIDAY,  1st  JULY,  1921,  for  Town  and 

Country. 

A.  W.  GAMAGE,  LIMITED. 

CAPITAL  ...  £750,000 

Divided  into  175,000  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  and  575,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each 

Share  Capital  Already  Issued — 5J%  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  £175,000  Ordinary  Shares  £325,000 

Debentures  outstanding — 4£%  Redeemable  Debentures  £100,000 


ISSUE  OF  150,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH 

OFFERED  AT  PAR. 

PAYABLE 

2s.  6d.  on  Application  —  7a.  6d.  on  Allotment  —  5s.  on  31at  October,  1921  —  5s.  on  31st  January  ,1922 

These  Shares  will  rank  for  Dividend  as  from  the  dates  on  which  the  various  payments  are  made,  and  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  proportion  of  a  year’s  full  dividend  calculated  from  these  dates  until  the  end  of  the  Company’s  financial  year. 

NO  PART  OF  THE  ISSUE  HAS  BEEN  OR  WILL  BE  UNDERWRITTEN. 

CHAIRMAN  AND  GOVERNOR  :  A.  W.  GAMAGE. 

DIRECTORS  :  E.  M.  GAMAGE,  JAMES  DUNN,  W.  A.  VINCENT,  J.  S.  PARKER. 

BANKERS  : — BARCLAYS  BANK,  LIMITED,  54,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.3,  148,  Holborn,  London,  E.C.l,  and  other  Branches. 
SOLICITORS  :  WARD,  PERKS  &  TERRY, 85,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.3. 

BROKERS  :  WESTON  &  COLLINS,  7,  Drapers  Gardens,  E.C.2  :  and  Stock  Exchange. 

AUDITORS  :  SYDNEY  JEFFREYS  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  10,  Coleman  Street,  E.C.5. 

SECRETARY  :  E.  W.  MALVERN. 

REGISTERED  OFFICES  :  128,  HOLBORN,  E.C.l. 


PROSPECTUS 

This  business  was  founded  in  1878  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Garnage,  and  was  acquired 
from  him  by  the  Company  in  August,  1897.  From  its  earliest  days  the  business 
has  been  highly  successful,  and  the  record  of  its  trading  operations  has  been 
one  of  continued  increase. 

The  original  capital  of  the  Company  was  £100,000  divided  into  50,000  5^  per 
cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  and  50,000  Ordinary  Shares  of 
£ 1  each.  Thi  capital  has  from  tim6  to  time  been  increased  to  meet  the 
remarkably  rapid  development  cf  the  Company’s  business. 

Since  August,  1907,  the  Company  has  held  approximately  95  per  cent,  of  the 
Capital  of  Benetfink  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cheapside,  and  this  investment  has  throughout 
proved  to  be  a  highly  profitable  one. 

At  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  held  on  March  15th, 
1920,  the  Capital  of  the  Company  was  increased  by  the  creation  of  a  further 
250,000  Ordinary  Shares.  It  is  part  of  these  that  are  now  being  offered  for 
subscription. 

Owing  to  circumstances  outside  the  control  of  the  Directors  there  were  pre¬ 
liminary  delays  in  starting  the  building  operations  foreshadowed  in  1919,  and 
as  a  result  the  new  departments  have  not  as  yet  contributed  to  the  profits  of  the 
business.  Several  of  these,  however,  including  the  magnificent  new  Restaurant 
should  be  open  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  Directors  have,  since  the  last  issue,  been  successful  in  securing  important 
freehold  properties,  which  at  that  time  the  owners  refused  to  sell.  This  has 
tnabled  the  Directors  to  considerably  increase  their  plans  for  further  extensions, 
and  the  scheme  which  is  at  present  being  developed  will,  wher  completed,  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  accommodation  for  many  more  additional  departments  than  were 
contemplated  in  1919. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to  develop  to  the  full  the  business  of  a 
General  Store,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  special  features  of  those 
departments  which  in  the  past  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  business. 

The  Directors  confidently  anticipate  that  as  soon  as  all  the  proposed  new 
departments  are  open  the  increased  profits  resulting  to  the  Company  will  be 
considerable.  When  the  extensions  are  completed  the  total  floor  area  occupied 
by  the  Company  will  be  8^  acres. 

The  main  object  of  the  present  issue  is  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  erecting 
further  new  buildings,  altering  existing  buildings,  and  purchasing  stock  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  additional  new  departments. 

The  dividends  paid  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  since  1910  have  been  as  follows  : — 


For  the  year  ended  January  31st, 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dc. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


1911 

1912 
*913 
1914 

*9*5 

1916 

>9*7 

1918 

*9*9 

1920 

1921 


10  per  cent, 
do. 


6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

10 

10 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


The  General  Reserve  amounts  to  .£70,000  and  the  Special  Reserve  for  Depre¬ 
ciation  of  Fixtures  and  Fittings  to  £45,000. 

There  art  no  Management,  Founders'  or  Deferred  Shares. 

The  Company’s  Auditors,  Messrs.  Sydney  Jeffreys  &  Co.,  Chartered  Account¬ 
ants,  have  given  the  following  Certificate  : — 

10,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
The  Directors  of  A.  W.  GAMAGE,  Ltd.,  128,  Holborn,  E.C.i. 

Dear  Sirs,  June  2 olh,  1921. 

We  beg  to  certify  that  during  the  past  nine  years  the  net  profits  of  A.  W. 
GAMAGE,  LTD.,  appearing  in  the  published  accounts  a9  audited  by  us,  after 
providing  for  all  outgoings  other  than  interest  on  debentures,  income  tax,  excess 
profit  duty  and  corporation  profits  tax  where  applicable,  and  depreciation  of 


and  fittings,  have  been  as 

follows 

— 

For  the  year  ending  31st, 

January, 

19*3 

*30,186 

Do. 

do. 

1914 

£23,529 

Do. 

do. 

19*5 

£32,905 

Do. 

do. 

1916 

£33.181 

Do. 

do. 

1917 

£33,401 

Do. 

do. 

1918 

£53.299 

Do. 

do. 

1919 

£65,148 

Do. 

do. 

1920 

£90,462 

Do. 

do. 

1921 

£63,728 

The  Assets  of  the  Company,  as  shewn  by  its  Balance  Sheet  dated  January  31st 


4**937  5  9 


1921,  were  as  follows  : —  £  9.  d. 

Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property  and  Buildings .  3*3*736  5  0 

Fixtures,  Fittings,  Utensils  and  Motor  Delivery 

Vans  . £93*a*5  *  6 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation .  5'*277  *5  9 

Sundry  Debtors  (after  making  provision  for  Doubtful  Debts), 

Dividends  and  Rents  Receivable  due,  and  payments  in  advance 

Stocks  on  Hand  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  . . 

Premiums  paid  under  Policies  for  the  Redemption  of  Leasehold 
Property,  and  Sinking  Fund  Policy 

Trade  Investments . 

British  Government  Securities  ... 

Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  Hand . 

Goodwill  . 

The  Liabilities  at  that  date  were  : —  908,621  6  5 

4^  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  ...  ...  ...  ...£100,000  o  o 

Mortgages  .  . .  #  33*000  0  0 

Sundry  Creditois,  including  estimated  liability 


79.375  *8 
289,080  16 

13.368  a 
5*, o*5  *9 
57.884  7 
8,92a  11 
43.300  o 


for  Corporation  Profits  Tax,  balance  of  Prefer¬ 
ence  Dividend,  and  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  since  paid, 
and  ether  appropriations . 


*7a*593  *3 


304.592  13  1 

Net  Assets,  exclusive  of  the  proceeds  of  the  present  issue  ...  £604,028  13  4 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  Yours  faithfully, 

Sydney  Jeffreys  &  Co. 

.4$  will  be  seen  from  the  Auditors*  Certificate,  the  net  assets  amount  to  £604,028. 

The  Sales  for  the  year  ended  31st  January,  1921,  were  the  largest  on  record, 
yet  owing  to  the  heavy  amount  that  had  to  be  written  off  the  stock  on  account 
of  the  unprecedented  fall  in  prices,  the  net  profits  suffered  to  the  extent  of  many 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  consequently  that  year  cannot  be  taken  as  any 
criterion  of  the  profits  of  the  Company.  To  show  the  popularity  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  business,  although  the  Coal  Strike  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past 
three  months  and  almost  all  businesses  have  been  adversely  affected,  yet  the 
Sales  for  the  current  year  are  in  excess  of  those  of  1920-21,  and  as  the  Stock 
has  been  written  down  to  market  value,  the  Directors  see  no  reason  why  the 
average  of  the  profits  lor  the  past  three  years  should  not  only  be  maintained,  hut 
considerably  increased.  The  Directors  consider  that  after  setting  aside  all 
necessary  amounts  for  Debenture  Interest,  Depreciation,  Corporation  Profits  Tax 
and  Reserve,  and  providing  for  full  Preference  Dividend,  the  Dividend  of  10 
per  cent,  upon  the  Ordinary  Shares,  including  those  of  this  issue  will  not  only 
be  maintained  but  increased. 

The  usual  brokerage  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  Share  will  be  paid  on  allot¬ 
ments  made  in  pursuance  of  applications  stamped  with  the  name  of  a 
Broker,  but  no  other  commission  or  brokerage  will  be  paid. 

The  Company  has,  within  the  past  two  years,  entered  into  numerous  con¬ 
tracts,  but  they  are  all  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business,  and  the  Direc¬ 
tors  do  not  consider  them  material. 

The  freehold  premises  No.  ioa.  Hatton  Garden,  and  17,  Robin  Hood  Yard, 
have  been  recently  purchased  from  Mrs.  Twentyman  of  Green  Hill  Park, 
New  Barnet.  The  rear  portion  of  the  property  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Company  and  building  operations  are  in  progress,  but  the  purchase  of  the 
front  portion  has  not  been  completed  at  the  date  of  this  prospectus.  The 
part  of  the  purchase  money  remaining  to  be  paid  on  the  transfer  of  such 
front  portion  is  £4,320  and  will  be  payable  in  cash.  .  . 

A  print  of  the  Company’s  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and 
the  Auditors’  Certificate,  can  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  to 
the  Company  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  on  each  day  on 
which  the  lists  are  open. 

Each  Share,  whether  Preference  or  Ordinary,  confers  one  vote. 

The  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  Directors  maj’  proceed  to  allot¬ 
ment  in  respect  of  this  issue  is  £10. 

Applications  for  the  Ordinary  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  form  sent 
herewith,  and  sent  with  the  required  deposit  to  the  Company  s  Bankers. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and 
where  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  balance 
of  such  deposit  will  be  aDplied  towards  the  payment  due  on  allotment,  any 
excess  being  returned  to  the  applicant.  Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when 
due  will  render  the  allotment  liable  to  cancellation  and  previous  payments 
to  forfeiture.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  to  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be 
charged  on  instalments  in  arrears. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be 
the  Bankers,  Solicitors,  Brokers  and  Auditors  of 
Company’s  Registered  Office.  Dated  24 th  June, 

Application  No . 

A.  W.  GAMAGE,  Limited. 

ORDINARY  SHARES. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

Issue  of  150,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  Cl  each  at  Par. 

TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  A.  W.  GAMAGE,  LIMITED. 

Gbntlbmbn, 

Having  paid  to  the  Company’s  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ - - 

being  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  application  for  - - -  —7 

Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each.  I  request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  Shares^ 
and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  less  number  that  may  be 
allotted  to  me  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Prospectus  dated  24th 
June,  1921,  and  to  pay  the  further  instalments  as  thereby  provided,  J 
authorise  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register  of  Members  of  the  Comp*  . 
in  respect  of  the  Shares  allotted  to  me. 


obtained  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Company,  also  at  the 
1921. 

Allotment  No . . 


Please 

write 

distinctly. 


Usual  Signature 
Name  (i«  full) 
•Address  . 


Occupation  or  description  . . . . Y‘". . 

(Please  say  if  Mrs.,  Miss,  Revd.  or  other  distinctive  description. 

Date . .June.  19J1. 

This  form  to  be  sent  entire  with  tlic  deposit  of  as.  6d.  per  Share  to 
BARCLAYS  BANK,  LIMITED.  S4.  Lombard  Street,  London.E.C^  _ 
Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  "BEARER  .and  crossed  BARCLM- 
BANK,  LIMITED.  If  altered  from  Order  to  Bearer  the  alteration 
must  be  signed  by  the  Drawer.  .  , 

No  receipts  for  the  amounts  paid  on  application  will  be  issued,  but  Allot- 
ment  Letters,  or  Letters  of  Regret,  will  be  posted  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 


Printed  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  The  Saturday  Review,  Ltd.,  9,  King  Street,  Covent  Garfen  (Telephone  .  rrar  .3^57, 

of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London,  by  Hkrbbrt  Riuch.  Ltd.,  a4.  Floral  Street,  Covent  Garden,  VVX.a,  baturaa y.  June  25m.  1921 


two  lines),  in  the  Pariah 


I4  May  1921  Supplement  i. 


DE  PROFUNDIS 

By  A  PUBLISHER. 

N  these  days  when  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant  are  happy  if  they  can  secure  sufficient 
business  at  a  price  which  permits  them  to  run  their 
establishments  without  loss,  and  ubique  luctus,  ubique 
pavor  chills  the  heart,  it  is  less  than  ever  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  woes  of  the  publisher  should  call  forth 
tears.  A  tragedy  ending  with  a  publisher  in  articulo 
mortis  from  a  self-inflicted  wound  might  conceivably 
arouse  terror,  but  never  pity.  Still,  the  fact  remains 
that  not  within  living  memory  has  the  publishing 
trade  known  so  lean  a  time  as  now. 

Costs  of  production,  led  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
paper,  had  shown  a  slight  tendency  to  decline,  and 
the  younger  and  more  sanguine  publishers,  after  an 
April  worthy  of  Browning’s  commendation,  were 
beginning  to  feel  a  somewhat  less  mournful  interest 
in  the  MSS.  tucked  away  in  their  safes,  when,  sud¬ 
denly,  the  export  market  for  books  collapsed  utterly, 
and  the  home  demand  entered  upon  a  process  of 
shrinking,  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet.  Add  to  this 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  payment  for  goods  sold 
abroad  six  or  even  twelve  months  ago,  and  it  need  no 
longer  be  a  subject  of  remark  that  one  of  our  largest 
and  oldest  publishing  houses  has  not  issued  a  single 
new  book  for  months  past.  The  publishing  trade  is 
dead.  It  died,  to  employ  the  extraordinary  metaphoric 
sort  of  writing  to  be  found  in  articles  on  the  money 
market,  in  sympathy  with  the  slump  in  tin  plates,  and 
all  the  other  staples  of  our  trade,  which,  if  they 
swell  the  revenues  of  the  principality  of  Monaco,  feed 
also  the  Pierian  spring. 

What  is  all  mankind’s  calamity  can  be  no  particular 
man’s  complaint.  We  are  left,  if  one  may  be  pardoned 
the  abuse  of  another  good  word,  to  play  the 
philosopher.  Alas !  Quotus  quisque  philosophorum 
invenitur,  qui  sit  ita  moratus  ut  ratio  postulat!  And 
the  publisher,  as  he  listlessly  contemplates  his  immove¬ 
able  stocks,  may  surely  be  excused  if  he  confesses  that 
to  the  already  overburdened  consciousness  which  he 
shares  with  others  there  is  added  a  perplexity  peculiarly 
his  own. 

Noble  passages  from  the  *  Areopagitica  ’  recur  to 
his  mind;  Elia  in  his  thread-bare  brown  suit,  peering 
through  Barker’s  window,  pale  with  the  thought  that 
the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  folio  might  have  disap¬ 
peared,  recalls  similar  privations  of  his  own;  and  the 
wonder  grows  that,  in  times  of  general  impoverish¬ 
ment,  when  the  choice  lies  between  a  book  and  some 
more  dubious  satisfaction,  the  book  is  always  left.  We 
do  not  because  of  our  poverty  deny  new  silk  stockings 
and  stylish  shoes  to  our  women,  or  eat  fewer  bad 
dinners  at  fashionable  restaurants,  or  indulge  our  taste 
for  musical  comedy  the  less ;  but  being  practical  men, 
we  look  facts  in  the  face  and  cut  out  the  book  bill  ! 
Carr  it  be  that,  apart  from  the  professional  classes  who 
read  to  live,  and  people  of  culture  living  to  read,  no 
one  has  any  real  interest  in  books?  Or  is  it  that,  old 
books  being  so  much  more  worthy  the  name  than  new, 
a  light  purse  moves  us  to  repentance,  and  sends  us 
back,  confessing  our  sins,  to  the  comfort  of  the  masters 
we  have  so  long  and  shamefully  ignored? 

Certainly  we  are  somewhat  closely  packed  in  these 
tight  little  islands.  Population,  grows  apace,  and  the 
delightful  prospect  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat  is  not  so  remote  as  it  was  when  we  were  young. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  sagacious  man,  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  earnest  to  educate  our  new  masters,  and  half¬ 
breaks  the  rest  of  us  to  provide  timber  for  his  educa¬ 
tional  ladder.  There  ought  primd  facie  to  be  a  large 
demand,  if  not  for  biblia,  at  least  for  biblia  a-biblia. 
And  so  in  all  conscience  there  is.  The  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870  may  not  have  appreciably  in¬ 
fluenced  command  over  our  mother  tongue  except  for 
the  worse,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  of  all 
our  teeming  British  youth  the  success  of  the  few  clever 
young  Jews  who  have  worried  themselves  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  University  has  been  some¬ 
what  dearly  bought  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  pounds 


apiece.  But  there  is  a  brighter  side.  It  cannot  be 
questioned  that  it  was  that  great  act  of  statesmanship 
which  gave  us  John  Bull,  the  Amalgamated  Press, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Jenkins.  But  for  that  the  ‘  Tarzan  ’ 
series,  and  Ethel  M.  Dell,  and  Mrs.  Barclay,  and 
Charles  Garvice,  and  all  those  other  gods  and  god¬ 
desses  who  swarm  the  lower  slopes  of  Parnassus,  and 
whose  popularity  staggers  the  unsuccessful  writer  of 
literature  might  have  had  a  distinctly  frostier  wel¬ 
come  among  us  than  their  amazing  fertility — they  have 
that  contact  with  genius — would  seem  to  merit.  After 
all,  there  are  two  sorts  of  success.  You  may  write 
books  which  everybody  reads,  or  you  may  write  a  book 
that  no  one  can  or  will  read. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  labour  the  feelings  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  a  Florence  Barclay  in  his  list.  Only,  it 
is  all  so  easy  that  he  may  be  well  advised  to  hide  the 
sales,  lest  one  morning  he  wakes  to  find  all  the  world 
doing  it  and  the  market  gone.  It  is  the  writer  of  real 
literature,  which  no  one  has  sufficient  interest  in  to 
read,  who  turns  the  publisher’s  frugal  joys  to  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  makes  of  his  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears.  For 
there  is  that  about  publishing  which  constitutes  the 
“  stickit  ”  author  a  more  than  ordinary  peril.  In  any 
other  business  you  cut  your  losses  quickly,  provided 
you  have  observed  ordinary  rules  of  prudence.  But 
only  at  the  pain  of  self-mutilation  can  you  breathe 
Vale  !  vale  !  in  aetemum  vale  !  to  your  literary 
proffig^  who  is  always  to  arrive  but  never  does. 
Noblesse  oblige.  To  the  uninitiated  it  certainly  looks 
very  like  business  when  the  trouble  begins.  But  that 
is  mere  appearance,  and  the  true  relationship  is 
rapidly  disclosed.  What  that  relationship  is,  modesty 
forbids  me  to  say.  I  can  but  obscurely  hint  that,  in 
this  matter,  the  opinion  of  the  literary  agent  is  un¬ 
trustworthy. 

The  young  man  of  letters  sends  you  a  thin  MS.,  his 
first  effort,  which  he  begs  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
read.  The  work  is  immature,  but  it’s  the  immaturity 
of  spring.  You  feel  that  you  should  keep  an  eye  on 
him,  and  you  reply  encouragingly.  Months  pass,  and 
a  larger  MS.  arrives.  You  read  it  with  feelings  akin 
to  those  of  Keats  when  he  chanced  upon  Chapman, 
and  are  quite  sure  that  you  have  something  worth 
while  at  last.  He  is  invited  to  call.  He  talks  well, 
and  there’s  an  air  of  genius  about  him.  You  sign  a 
contract  and  begin  a  friendship,  which,  growing  with 
the  lengthening  years,  makes  strict  business  more  and 
more  impossible.  One  hundred  and  twenty  copies  of 
the  book  go  to  the  reviewers.  Your  judgment  is  con¬ 
firmed,  and  the  sales  reach  exactly  seven  hundred  and 
forty-three  copies,  a  distinctly  hopeful  result,  so  you 
think.  Three  other  books  by  the  same  writer  follow 
at  due  intervals,  each  more  favourably  reviewed,  and 
selling  better  than  the  last;  but  none  of  them  reaches 
2,000  copies.  Then  the  author  dies,  leaving  his  fifth 
book  half-finished ;  and,  having  paid  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  memory,  you  finally  close  the  accounts, 
thankful  that  the  loss,  irrespective  of  establishment 
charges,  is  no  more  than  £680. 

That  was  no  uncommon  publishing  experience  in  the 
days  w'hen  the  sale  of  an  edition  of  1,000  copies  showed 
a  slight  profit  on  cost  of  production.  Now  that  a  book 
costs  at  least  three  times  as  much  to  produce  as  it  did 
then,  the  reader  having  the  necessary  mathematics  may 
be  left  to  determine  for  himself  the  precise  odds 
against  finding  a  publisher  able  and  still  willing  to 
indulge  such  fearful  joys.  Some  of  our  best  writers 
have  only  come  into  their  own,  bringing  their  pub¬ 
lishers  with  them,  after  years  of  unappreciated  effort. 
Is  it  impertinent  to  inquire  who-  is  to  midwife  the 
Jameses  and  the  Merediths  to-day? 

Having  noticed  several  new  names  lately  in  the  list 
of  publishers,  I  had  thought  of  according  them  here  a 
few  words  of  welcome.  But  on  second  thoughts  I 
will  defer  that  pleasure  until  the  Editor  gives  me 
further  leave,  if  indeed  by  that  time  I  have  not  sold 
out  of  publishing,  and  turned 

“  to  watch  the  certain  things, 
Swine,  and  slow  moons  like  silver  rings, 
And  the  ripening  of  the  plums.” 
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IN  his  textual  introduction  to  ‘  The  Tempest,’ 
lately  published  as  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
Cambridge  Shakespeare,*  Mr.  Dover  Wilson 
shows  how  of  late  years  the  study  of  Shakespearian 
texts  has  shifted  to  new  ground.  About  former  editors 
and  their  ways  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch  quotes  these 
“  wise  words  by  one 
of  Shakespeare’s 
wisest  editors,”  Wil¬ 
liam  Aldis  Wright  : 

“  I  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  in  most 
cases  ignorance  and 
conceit  are  the  fruit¬ 
ful  parents  of  conjec- 
t  u  ral  emendation.” 

In  this  new  edition 
Sir  Arthur  and  his 
colleague  are  propos¬ 
ing  to  cut  Shake¬ 
speare  free  from  the 
accretions  of  the  long 
line  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors.  They  go  back 
to  the  texts  of  the 
“  good  ”  quartos  and 
of  the  First  Folio,  and 
when  these  are  pal¬ 
pably  at  fault,  they 
seek  to  emend  them, 
not  by  suggesting 
w  h  at  Shakespeare 
might  have  written 
but  by  using  biblio¬ 
graphical  knowledge 
to  restore  what  he 
really  wrote.  They 
assume  that  the  com¬ 
positors  who  first  put 
Shakespeare’s  poems 
and  plays  into  type, 
rendered  with  fair 
accuracy  the  copy  be¬ 
fore  them  saving  only 
certain  well-recog¬ 
nised  classes  of  error 
into  which  composi¬ 
tors  are  likely  to  slip. 

If  sometimes  the  com¬ 
positor  misread  his 
copy,  they  assume 
that  the  error  was  not 
due  to  gross  incom¬ 
petence  or  gross  care¬ 
lessness,  but  to  want  of  clearness  or  to  other  faults 
in  the  manuscript,  due  sometimes  to  the  ambiguous 
shape  of  the  written  letters,  sometimes  to  corrections, 
interlineations,  cancellings,  or  lacunae  in  the  written 
text.  If  any  passage  is  obviously  at  fault,  the  com¬ 
positor’s  rendering  of  it  is  to  be  taken  much  as  a  judge 
might  take  the  evidence  of  a  trustworthy  witness  for 
the  defence — as  something  generally  reliable,  but 
to  be  sifted,  supplemented,  and  checked  by  whatever 
other  evidence  may  be  available. 

In  the  case  of  the  Shakespeare  texts  there  is  such 
evidence  as  the  character  of  contemporary  handwrit¬ 
ing — of  Shakespeare’s  own  handwriting,  if  the  inter¬ 
polations  in  Anthony  Munday’s  “  Sir  Thomas  More 
are  really  in  his  hand ;  in  the  source,  nature,  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  copy ;  in  the  use  of  spelling  and  punctuation 
in  Shakespeare’s  day;  in  the  ways,  practices,  and  mal¬ 
practices  of  Elizabethan  publishers  and  printers.  If  we 
know  what  Shakespeare’s  writing  looked  like,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  may  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  letters  of 
words  which  a  copyist  or  compositor  misread.  If 
there  is  evidence  that  Shakespeare  himself  furnished 
the  printer  with  the  copy  of  a  poem,  the  printed  text 
bears  the  highest  possible  authority.  If  a  play  was 

*  Noticed  in  the  Saturday  Review,  Feb.  19,  1921. 
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set  from  a  prompt  copy  used  by  the  company  with 
which  Shakespeare  himself  acted,  the  authority  of  the 
text,  although  high,  might  be  impaired  by  such  ex¬ 
cisions,  alterations,  stage  directions,  as  might  be 
found  advisable  or  necessary  from  the  special  conditions 
under  which  the  play  was  to  be  performed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  play  or  the  poem  was  printed  from 
stolen  or  surreptitious  copy — written  out,  perhaps,. 

from  notes  or  from 
memory  by  some 
pirate  actor;  or  pieced 
together  from  the 
parts  of  the  several 
actors  in  the  play;  or 
copied  and  recopied 
from  manuscripts  in 
private  hands  —  the 
text  would  be  likely  to 
be  corrupt. 

Now  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the 
several  plays  and 
poems  were  set  into 
type  and  printed  from 
such  sources  as  these. 
It  is  a  reasonable  pre¬ 
sumption  that  Shake¬ 
speare  himself  gave 
the  printer  copy  for 
two  of  his  poems,  and 
for  those  two  only  of 
all  his  writings ;  even 
that  he  read  the 
proofs.  It  is  held  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard 
that  some  of  the  first 
quartos  of  the  plays 
were  printed  from 
prompt  copies  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  company  of 
players  to  which 
Shakespeare  be¬ 
longed.  It  is  known 
that  Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets  were  circu¬ 
lated  in  manuscript 
many  years  before 
they  were  first  printed 
in  the  quarto  of  1609. 
Certain  “  bad  ,y 
quartos — the  ‘Romeo 
and  Juliet  ’  of  1597, 
the  ‘  Henry  V.’  of 
1600,  the  ‘  Merry 
Wives  ’  of  1602,  and 
the  ‘  Hamlet’  of  1603 
— are  thought  to  have  been  based  on  theatrical  abridge¬ 
ments  of  full-length  manuscripts,  partially  revised  by 
Shakespeare  and  touched  up  for  publication  by  some 
private  actor. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  review  the  evidence  for 
these  conclusions.  That  must  be  sought  in  the  books, 
articles  and  correspondence  of  such  bibliographers  as 
Mr.  A.  W.  Polland  and  Mr.  Dover  Wilson — with  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  intervening.  We  merely  point  out  how 
the  recent  trend  which  Shakespearean  criticism  has 
taken  gives  new  interest  and  a  newly  recognised  im¬ 
portance  to  those  who  gave  us  the  first  printed  texts 
through  which  alone  Shakespeare’s  plays  and  poems 
have  reached  us. 

Richard  Field,  who  printed  ‘  Venus  and  Adonis  ’  in 
1593  and  ‘  Lucrece  ’  in  1594,  was  the  first  to  print 
any  of  Shakespeare’s  writings.  But  these  editions 
have  much  greater  interest  than  the  mere  accident  of 
priority;  for  it  is  likely  that  Field,  alone  of  all  Shake¬ 
speare’s  printers,  got  his  copy  from  the  hand  of  the 
poet  himself,  and  even  that  Shakespeare  was  present 
to  read  the  proofs  of  these  poems  as  they  were 
passing  through  the  press.  Field,  the  son  of  a  Strat¬ 
ford  tanner,  was  only  some  three  years  older  than 
Shakespeare,  and  is  likely  to  have  been  his  school- 
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fellow  at  Stratford  Grammar  School.  He  was  in 
London  early  in  1579,  and  in  that  year  “  putt  himself 
apprentiss  ”  to  George  Bishop,  citizen  and  stationer, 
with  a  proviso  that  he  should  serve  the  first  six  years 
of  his  time  with  Thomas  Vautrollier  “  to  learne  ye 
arte  of  printing.”  Vautrollier,  a  Huguenot  refugee, 
was  one  of  the  best  printers  and  a  leading  publisher  of 
his  time.  When  Field  married  Vautrollier’s  widow 
or  his  daughter — it  is 
not  quite  certain 
which — and  succeeded 
to  his  business  about 
the  year  1588,  he 
must  also  have  come 
into  possession  of  his 
stock  of  books.  It 
was  about  this  time 
that  Shakespeare  went 
from  Stratford  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  began  the 
“lost”  years  of  his  life 
for  which  supposition 
must  supply  the  place 
of  records.  It  is  a 
reasonable  conjecture 
that  in  those  years  he 
made  a  resumed 
friendship  with  his 
fellow-  townsman 
Richard  Field,  and 
that  he  used  to  visit 
him  at  his  printing 
office  at  Blackfriars. 

Perhaps  he  would 
dabble  with  his 
friend’s  type  and 
printing  presses. 

From  the  many  refer- 
e  n  c  e  s  to  printing 
found  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  and 
poems  William  Blades 
even  argued  that  he 
may  have  learned 
himself  to  practise  the 
art  at  Field’s  office. 

It  is  likely  that  Vau¬ 
trollier’s  books  which 
he  would  have  found 
there  had  a  far  more 
important  influence  in 
the  development  of  Shakespeare’s  genius  than  had 
Field’s  types  and  presses,  for  the  Frenchman  Vau¬ 
trollier  was  more  cosmopolitan  in  his  publications 
than  were  most  of  his  fellow-publishers,  and  he 
brought  out  editions  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  and  Baptista 
Mantuanus  (the  “  good  old  Mantuan  ”  of  ‘  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost,’  iv.,  2),  all  of  which  and  many  more 
were  in  Vautrollier’s  monopoly.  The  ‘Campo  de  Fior  ’ 
and  1  The  French  Littleton  ’  may  have  introduced 
Shakespeare  to  the  French  and  Italian  languages.  He 
might  have  found  there  also  Du  Bartas’s  ‘  Divine 
Weeks,’  published  by  Field  himself  in  1592,  and 
North’s  ‘  Plutarch,’  published  by  Vautrollier  in  1579, 
and  again  by  Field  in  1595.  Whatever  the  bonds 
which  linked  Shakespeare  with  Field,  we  know  that  in 
1593  Field  printed  and  published  “  Venus  and  Adonis 
by  William  Shakespeare,”  who  dedicated  to  Henry 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  this  “  the  first  heir 
of  my  invention,”  as  well  as  ‘  Lucrece,’  which  Field 
printed  in  the  year  following.  These  alone  out  of  all 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  seem  to  have  been  printed 
under  Shakespeare’s  own  eye,  and  they  are  freer  from 
errors  than  any  others  of  the  texts.  With  Vau¬ 
trollier’s  devices  and  type  Field  acquired  also  some  of 
the  good  taste  which  marked  his  work. 

We  have  no  room  here  to  deal  in  detail  with  the 
many  publishers  and  printers  who  had  a  creditable — 
and  sometimes  a  less  creditable — share  in  the  production 
of  the  quarto  plays.  Of  these  the  “good”  quartos,  which 
in  Mr.  Pollard’s  belief  were  printed  from  prompt 
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copies  belonging  to  Shakespeare's  company  and  in 
some  instances  perhaps  from  his  autograph — begin 
with  the  ‘  Titus  Andronicus,’  printed  by  John  Danter 
in  1594,  and  end  with  ‘  Othello,’  printed  by  Nicholas 
Okes  for  Thomas  Wellesley  in  1622;  and  the  “  bad  ” 
quartos,  which  begin  with  the  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
printed  by  John  Danter  in  1597,  end  with  the 
‘  Pericles,’  printed  in  1608.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the 

names  of  two  men 
who  have  the  greatest 
place  of  all  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  bibliography 
—  William  Jaggard, 
the  printer  of  the 
First  Folio  in  1623, 
and  Thomas  Thorpe, 
the  publisher  of  the 
Sonnets,  in  1609. 
Jaggard  comes  first 
even  in  date,  for  in 
1599  he  published 
under  the  title  ‘  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  by 
William  Shake¬ 
speare,’  a  number  of 
poems  of  which  a  few 
only  were  written  by 
him,  and  the  rest  by 
Thomas  Heywood, 
Barnfield,  and  other 
writers.  Jaggard  had 
not  yet  begun  to 
print  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  The  ‘Passion¬ 
ate  Pilgrim  ’  is  a 
mean  little  octavo, 
printed  in  small  type 
with  abundant  mis¬ 
prints.  In  1612  Jag¬ 
gard  printed  another 
edition,  “  whereunto 
is  newly  added  Love- 
Epistles,  the  first 
from  Paris  to  Hellen, 
and  Hellen’s  answer 
b  a  c  k  e  againe  to 
Paris.”  Although 
printed  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s,  these  were 
really  by  Heywood, 
and  had  been  printed 
under  his  name  in  1609.  Jaggard’s  piracy  called 
forth  a  vehement  protest  from  Heywood,  and  at  Hey- 
wood’s  instance  from  Shakespeare  himself,  “  the  only 
literary  outrage,”  writes  Mr.  Pollard,  “  which  is 
known  to  have  ruffled  that  tolerant  person’s  equa¬ 
nimity.”  Jaggard  bought  the  business  of  James 
Roberts,  the  printer  of  many  of  the  Shakespeare 
quartos,  in  the  Barbican.  He  thrived  as  a  publisher, 
and  several  large  folios  had  issued  from  his  press 
before  he  put  in  hand  the  printing  of  the  first  collected 
edition  of  Shakespeare’s  works  in  1622  or  1623.  His 
taste  for  spurious  ascriptions  was  manifested  again  in 
the  publication  in  1619  of  a  series  of  nine  quartos, 
mostly  of  spurious  plays,  bearing  forged  dates  and 
imprints,  ranging  from  1600  to  1608.  The  reasons  for 
these  forgeries,  which  were  cleverly  exposed  some 
twelve  years  ago  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  have  not  yet 
been  made  quite  clear. 

The  First  Folio  itself,  with  all  its  faults  of  editing  and 
printing,  and  its  “  clusters  of  misprints  ”  remains, 
of  course,  our  first  authority  for  the  text  of  more  than 
half  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  which  must  have  been 
lost,  had  they  not  been  gathered  and  preserved  in  Jag¬ 
gard’s  pages.  By  the  year  1622  Jaggard  was  blind, 
and  that  may  account  for  the  abundance  of  printer’s 
errors.  By  November  8,  1623,  he  was  either  dead  or 
dying.  On  that  date  the  folio  was  entered  by  his  son 
Isaac,  who  succeeded  to  his  business. 

Owing  to  the  discussions  which  have  raged  around 
the  identity  of  the  “  Mr.  W.  H.”  to  whom  the  pub- 
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RIGHT 

HONOVRABLE,  HENRY 
V  V  riothefley  ,F  arle  of  Southhampton, 
and  Baron  of  Titchficld. 

H  E  loue  I  dedicate  to  your 
Lordfhip  is  without  end:wher- 
of  this  Pamphlet  without  be¬ 
ginning  is  but  a  fuperhuous 
Moity.  The  warrant  I  haue  of 
your  Honourable  difpofition, 
not  the  worth  of  my  vmutord 
Lines  makes  it  affured  ofacceptancc.  V  Vhat  I  hauc 
done  is  yours,  what  1  haue  to  doe  is  yours,  being 
partin  all  I  haue,  dcuoted  yours.  Were  my  worth 
greater, my  duety  would  (hew  greater,  meane  time, 
as  it  is, it  is  bound  to  your  Lordfhip;  To  whom  I  wi(h 
long  life  fti)l  lengthned  with  all  happinefle. 

Your  Lordlhips  in  all  duety. 

William  Shakefpeare. 
A  2. 

FROM  THE  FIRST  QUARTO  OF  LUCRECE,  PUBLISHED  BY  RICHARD  FIELD  IN  1594. 

(Actual  size.) 


THE 

TEMPEST. 


Hus  primus  ^Scena  prima . 


jitemfefluotu  ttoife  of  Thunder  and  Lightning  heard:  En - 

ter  a  Shipmafteri  and  a  Botefwaine.. 

M after. 

Ole-fwainc. 

Botef  H cere M after:  What  chcere? 

Maft.  Good  -SpcBkctoih’Marincrs :  fall 
'too’t,  yarely,  or  we  run  our  felues  aground, 
beftirrc,beftirrc.  Exit. 

Enter  CMannert. 

Botef.  Heigh  my  hearts,  cheerely,  chcerely  my  harts : 
yare,yare :  Take  in  thetoppe-fale :  Tend  to  th’Maftcrs 
whiftlc:  Blow  till  thou  burft  thywinde,  if  roorae  c  ; 
nough. 

Enter  Alonfo,  Sebaftian ,  Anthonio}Fcrdinandot 
Con  z.alo, and  others, 

Alon.  Good  Botefwaine  haue  care:  wherc‘s  the  Ma¬ 
tter  ?  Play  the  men. 

Botef  I  pray  now  keepc  below. 

Amh.  Where  is  the  Matter,  Bofon  ? 

2?or«yiDoyounot  hcarehim  ?  you  marre  our  labour, 
Keepe  your  Cabines : you  do  afsitt  the  ftorme. 

Com..  Nay,  good  be  patient. 

Botef.  When  the  Sea  is :  hence,  what  cares  thefe  roa¬ 
rers  for  the  name  of  King  ?  to  Cabinc;  filcnce :  trouble 
vsnot. 

Gon,  Good,  yet  remember  whom  thou  haft  aboord. 

Botef.  None  that  1  more  loue  then  my  felfe.  You  are 
a  Counfellor,if you  can  command  thefe  Elements  ro  fi- 
lcnce,  and  worke  the  peace  of  the  prefent,  wee  will  not 
hand  a  rope  more,  vfe  your  authoritic :  If  you  cannot, 
giuc  thankesyou  haueliu’dfo  long,  and  make  your 
felfe  rcadie  in  your  Cabine  for  the  mifchance  ot  the 
houre,  if  it  fohap.  Cheerely  good  hearts :  out  of  our 
way  I  fay.  •  Exit. 

Con.  I  hauc  great  comfort  from  this  felIow:methinks 
he  hath  no  drowning  marke  vpon  him,  his  complexion 
isperfeft  Gallowcs  :  ftandfaft  good  Fare  to  his  han¬ 
ging,  make  the  rope  of  his  deftiny  our  cable,  for  our 
ownedothlittleaduantagc:  Ifhc  be  not  borne  to  bee 
hang’d,  our  cafe  is  miferable.  Exit. 

Enter  Botefwaine. 

BotefDownc  with  the  top-Maft :  yar,e,lowcr,lower> 
bring  net  to  Try  with  Maine-courfe.  A  plague* — — - 
Acrj  within .  Enter  Sebaftian,  Avthonio  &  Cjo^alo. 


vpon  this  howling:  they  are  lewder  then  the  weather; 
or  our  office  a  yet  again*  ?  What  doyou  h*ere?  Shat  we 
giue  ore  and  drowne,haue  you  a  minde  tofinke  ?, 

Sebaf  A  poxe  o’your  throat, you  bawling,  blafphe- 
mous  incharitable  Dojg. 

Botef.  Worke  you  then. 

Anth.  Hang  cur,hang,you  whorefon  infolem  Noyfe- 
makcr,we  are  leftc  afraid  to  be  drownde.then  thou  atr. 

Cjonx..  He  warrant  him  for  drowning,  though  the 
Shipwere  no  ftronger  then  a  Nutt-lhcH,  aod  as  leaky  as 
•an  vnftanchcd  wench. 

Botef.  Lay  her  a  hold, a  hold ,  fet  her  two  courfes  off 
to  Sea  ag£inc,lay  her  off. 

Enter  Manners  wet. 

Mari.  All  loft,toprayers,to  prayers, all  loft, 

Botef.  What  mull  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 

Gonz..  The  King.and  Prince,at  prayers, let’s  aftift  them, 
for  our  cafe  is  as  theirs. 

Sebaf.  Pam  out  Of patience. 

An.  We  are  meerly  cheated  of  our  liucs  by  drunkards. 
This  wide-chopt-rafcall, would  thou  mightft  lye  drow¬ 
ning  the  wafhingnf  ten  Tides. 

Con a..  Hee’l  be  hang’d  yet, 

Though  euery  drop  of  wafer  fwcare  againft  it. 

And  gape  at  widft  to  glut  him.  A  con  fa  fed  nojfe  within. 
Mercy  on  vs. 

We  fplic,yve  fplic ,  Farewell  my  wife,  and  children. 
Farewell  brother :  we  fplit,we  fplit,we  fplit. 

Amh.  Let’s  all  finkc  with’  King 

Seb.  Let’s  take  leauc  of  him.  * Exit . 

Gtmz,.  Now  would  I  giue  a  thoufanff  furlongs  of  Sea, 
for  an  Acre  of  barren  ground :  Long  heath,  Browne 
firrs ,  any  thing;  the  wills  about  be  done,  but  I  would 
faine  dye  a  dry  death.  Exit. 

Scena  Secunda. 

Enter  Proftero  and  Miranda, 

Mira.  If  by  your  Art  (my  deereft  father^ you  hauc 
"put  the  wild  waters  in  this  Rorcjalay  them: 

The  skye  it  feemes  would  powrc  down  ftinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  Sea, mounting  to  th’  welkins  cheeke, 

Dafhes  the  fire  out.  Oh !  I  haue  differed 
With  thofc  that  I  faw  differ:  A  braue  veflVU 

A  (Who  . 


THE  FIRST  PLAY  IN  THE  FIRST  FOLIO  ( Actual  size.) 
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lisher,  “  T.  T.,”  dedicated  the  Sonnets  quarto  of 


1609,  and  the  light  these  initials  were  presumed  to 
throw  on  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  Thomas 
Thorpe’s  name  is  better  known  than  any  save  Jag- 
gard’s  in  the  story  of  Shakespeare’s  bibliography.  We 
know  from  Mere’s  ‘  Palladis  Tarnia,’  the  rare  book  of 
which  a  copy  was  sold  at  Hodgson’s  sale-rooms  on 
April  29th,  that  as  early  as  1598  the  “  sugred  son¬ 
nets  ”  of  “  honey-tongued  Shakespeare  ”  were  being 
circulated  in  manuscript  “  among  his  private  friends.” 
It  comes  as  an  ante-climax  to  be  told  by  Sir  Sidney 
Lee  that  the  “  onlie  begetter  ”  of  these  Sonnets  was 
probably  William  Hall,  an  enterprising  printer  and 
bookman,  whose  business  instincts  prompted  him  to 
pick  up  saleable  copy  by  authors  of  repute  and  place 
it  on  the  market.  Hall  was  the  publisher  of  ‘  A  Foure- 
fould  Meditation,’  a  volume  of  poems  by  Robert  South- 
well,  the  Jesuit  martyr,  whose  book  he  seems  to  have 
“  begotten  ”  much  as  he  begot  the  Sonnets.  Although 
a  printer,  Hall  printed  neither  the  Sonnets  nor  the 
*  Foure-fould  Meditation  ’  himself.  Both  were  printed 
by  George  Eld  in  Fleet  Lane.  In  his  edition  of  the 
Sonnets  George  Wyndham  argued  that  the  proofs  of 
Thorpe’s  quarto  must  have  been  read  by  Shakespeare 
himself.  But  misprints  such  as  the  author  would 
never  have  passed  are  plentiful,  and  the  wording  of  the 
title — shake-speare’s  sonnets — as  well  as  the  dedica¬ 
tion  and  the  careless  printing,  suggest  rather  that  the 
publication  was  wholly  unauthorised. 

THE  SOUTH  DOWNS 

N  all  that  quiet,  exalted  country  of  the  South 
Downs,  where  sea  and  earth  and  sky  meet  together 
in  a  wide  and  wonderful  union,  there  is  no  single 
spot — no  village,  no  wood,  no  hill — of  which  one  may 
say  definitely  that  one  loves  it  the  best.  Its  scenery  is 
varied,  yet  always  the  same.  The  wooded  slopes  west 
of  the  Adur,  the  bare  contours  of  Ditchling  and  his 
fellows,  the  flaming  gorseland  between  Firle  and  the 
sea ;  the  wild  straggling  hollows  peopled  by  countless 
rabbits,  the  brown  slumbering  hamlets,  the  dark, 
mysterious  tree  clumps  carpeted  with  leaves ;  all  are 
lovely  in  themselves,  but  it  is  the  combination  of  them 
all,  their  breadth,  remoteness  and  freedom,  which  make 
what  we  know  and  love  as  the  South  Downs.  Try  to 
imagine  the  view  from  Wolstonbury  without  a  glimpse 
to  the  westward  of  Chancton  crowned  with  beeches  in 
the  mist;  or  from  Ditchling  Beacon  without  Firle  sitting 
brooding  like  a  sphinx  across  the  hidden  valley  where 
Lewes  lies.  Think  of  yourself  looking  down  on  Cuck- 
mere’s  silver  stream  with  no  brown  and  red  roofed 
Alfriston  there,  or  facing  towards  the  sea  and  finding 
no  windmill  with  pinioned  arms  flung  scarecrow-wise 
against  the  sky  above  East  Dean.  It  is  impossible. 
But  it  is  not  the  windmill  itself  that  you  love,  nor  the 
trees  on  Chanctonbury,  nor  yet  the  golden  lichens  upon 
valleyed  roofs.  You  love — if  you  know  it — the  per¬ 
fected  whole,  which  without  every  detail  that  com¬ 
pletes  it,  would  be  like  a  mosaic  spoilt  by  missing 
stones,  or  a  sonata  with  all  the  sharps  left  out.  Else¬ 
where  you  may  love  a  single  mountain ;  you  may  love 
Ben  Nevis,  or  Popocatapetl,  or  Mont  Blanc;  but  here 
it  is  the  South  Downs,  one  and  indivisible,  that  have 
your  heart. 

Mr.  Vince  understands  this  when  he  says  in  his  new 
book  *  that  the  secret  of  the  Downs  lies  in  the  “  sense 
of  strange  things  meeting  there  which  elsewhere  are 
kept  apart.”  He  writes  of  them  as  “  something  single 
and  complete,”  and  in  a  beautiful  passage  describes 
how  he  could  believe  that  they  were  made  “  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  third  day  of  the  world,”  and  how 
at  last,  since  they  belong  half  to  the  sky  and  half  to 
the  sea,  their  “  great  serene  spaces  will  be  lifted  to 
the  sky  again,  and  their  crested  slopes  of  turf  will 
break  into  water,  and  their  white  stones  turn  to  foam.” 
We  too  can  believe  that  they  are  older  than  the  rest 
of  the  world ;  they  seem  to  stand  so  strong,  so  wise 
and  silent,  like  a  monument  of  the  everlasting  in  the 
midst  of  evanescence.  Mr.  Vince  would  have  it  that 

‘Wayfarers  in  Arcady.  By  Charles  Vince.  Philip  Allan. 
7s.  6d.  net. 
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faces  and  their  statures  with  the  changes  of  the  sky, 
but  that  the  Downs  are  always  the  same.  But  we 
have  known  them  change.  Has  he  never  seen  them 
jut  out  one  day,  strong  and  bold,  like  any  sturdy 
Saxon  standing  axe  in  hand,  and  another,  shrink  away 
so  wraithed  in  mist  that  they  seem  not  chalk  and  flint, 
but  only  the  spirits  of  themselves,  and  all  the  strange 
dead  men  who  lie  buried  and  forgotten  beneath  their 
drenching  turf? 

Forgotten?  Mr.  Vince  believes  they  are  forgotten. 
It  is  true  that  the  Downs  are  greater  than  their  past, 
that  the  whim  or  necessity  of  man  can  alter  them  but 
little,  that,  as  he  says,  “  time  and  the  turf  have 
rounded  the  trenches  and  smoothed  the  great  camps  as 
tides  wash  out  sand  castles  but  the  past  is  still 
there.  It  lives  all  about  them.  It  speaks  to  you  every 
time  you  tread  upon  the  chalk  or  over  a  barrow 
or  across  the  “  dimpled  track  ”  ;  it  shouts  to  you  every 
time  the  salt  wind  blows  in  from  the  sea,  and  whispers 
to  you,  as  you  lie  with  the  tall  grasses  nodding  about 
your  head.  It  seems,  indeed,  overpowering,  this  sense 
of  the  past,  when  you  are  lost  among  these  hills  where 
the  hand  of  bygone  man  has  left  so  many  messages 
beneath  your  feet.  Sometimes  we  have  walked  expect¬ 
ing  every  moment  to  see  a  dwarfed  and  hairy  flint  man 
crawl  out  across  the  rising  hump  of  chalk  before  us, 
and  often  when  the  sun  went  down  on  wild  nights,  we 
have  heard  in  the  wind  the  howl  of  wolves  borne  up  to 
our  ears  from  the  darkening  weald.  But  to  Mr.  Vince 
it  is  only  the  trees  that  are  troubled  by  the  past.  They 
seem,  he  tells  us,  “  like  armies,  in  close  ranks,  ex¬ 
pectant,  and  when  the  wind  moves  among  them  it  might 
be  the  first  step  of  a  sudden  advance  ”  ;  while  in  the 
combes  the  beech  trees  “  press  in  against  the  Downs — 
as  the  British  warriors  must  once  have  crouched 
below  the  Roman  camps.”  The  trees  in  those  soft 
folds  of  the  hillsides  do  seem  to  be  struggling  upwards ; 
but  the  clumps  upon  the  beacons,  what  of  them  ?  Mr. 
Vince  has  half  a  mind  that  they  are  great  grey  forts 
with  which  the  Gods,  “  in  the  hours  when  men  and  the 
sheep  and  the  flowers  are  asleep,  come  to  play  at 
soldiers.”  But  we  will  tell  him  a  still  stranger  story. 
When,  as  he  says,  “  men  and  the  sheep  and  the  flowers 
are  asleep,”  and  all  these  clumps  that  bristle  upon  the 
hilltops  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  know  that 
they  are  not  observed,  they  slip  and  tumble  down  the 
hillsides  to  meet  and  play  together  in  the  hollows.  For 
in  the  daytime  they  disguise  themselves  as  beech  trees, 
but  at  night,  if  you  are  about,  you  may  catch  them  at 
it  and  see  them  for  what  they  really  are,  giant  hedge¬ 
hogs  that  go  their  lumbersome  ways  over  the  black 
Downs.  With  the  first  streak  of  morning  they  crawl 
back  to  their  stations;  but  those  clumps  one  comes 
upon,  which  like  that  grand  old  duke’s  army  in  the 
nursery  rhyme,  are  “  neither  up  nor  down,”  but  lodged 
upon  the  hillside,  are  those  surprised  before  they 
reached  their  resting  places  and  compelled  by  the  light 
of  day  to  stand  half-way  until  the  dusk.  The  trees  on 
the  Downs  are  indeed  full  of  magic.  Mr.  Vince  tells 
us  that  we  must  look  for  fairies  in  the  woods  in  winter¬ 
time,  for  in  spring  they  are  “  too  full  of  the  beauties 
of  this  world  for  the  mind  to  pass  beyond  it,”  and  we 
think  that  he  is  right.  Certainly  these  beech  clumps 
are  at  their  best  in  winter,  gaunt  and  grey  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  a  warm  brown  as  you  go  closer,  and  their  stems 
a  rich  and  splendid  red  as  under  their  shelter  you  gaze 
up  through  them  to  the  sky. 

There  is  another  beautiful  thing  about  the  Downland 
country,  and  that  is  the  names  of  its  villages.  You 
know  what  Lullington  is  going  to  be  like  before  ever 
you  set  out  for  it ;  there  is  in  its  name  a  sound  of  sheep- 
b«lls  far  away,  and  a  hint  of  a  remote,  huddled  hamlet 
nestling  among  trees  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills. 
You  can  almost  guess  it  has  the  smallest  church  in 
England.  There  are  very  many  others;  Littlington, 
Jevington,  Alfriston;  Arundel,  Steyning,  Coombes; 
and  Wolstan’s  noble  pile,  and  the  solid  Saxon  perman¬ 
ence  of  Fulking  and  Edburton.  Mr.  Vince  has  a 
delightful  paper  on  these  Sussex  names,  called  ‘  The 
Map.’  It  is  the  story  of  a  soldier  in  France  who  kept 
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the  noise  of  the  guns  from  his  ears  and  the  thought  of 
battle  from  his  mind  by  studying  a  familiar  map  of 
Sussex.  He  tells  how  this  soldier  grouped  those  noble 
names  together  until  he  made  a  veritable  St.  Crispian 
speech,  “  and  all  as  fine  as  Shakespeare.” 

“  Midhurst  and  Petworth,  Amberley,  Bramber, 

Wilmington,  Friston,  Beddingham  and  Glynde.  .  .” 

Every  county,  of  course,  has  its  fascinating  place- 
names,  but  those  of  the  lower  weald  and  the  valleys 
that  join  it  with  the  sea  seem  to  possess  some  of  the 
immensity  and  peace  of  the  great  Downs  which  rear 
their  ramparts  above  them. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  Downs  is  the  chance 
wayfarer  or  native  whom  you  may  meet  among  them. 
There  are  the  shepherds,  of  whom  Mr.  Vince  writes 
with  his  usual  charm,  and  the  poachers,  who  sheer  off 
a  little  when  you  approach  them,  until  they  are  assured 
that  you  mean  them  no  harm.  Most  of  these  men  lead 
such  secluded  lives  that  their  world  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of 
villages  that  stand  under  the  long  line  of  the  hills.  Mr. 
Vince  tells  us  of  an  old  man  he  met  during  the  war, 
who  spoke  to  him  pathetically  about  death ;  and  though 
we  have  met  many  men  upon  the  Downs  and  heard 
many  strange  things,  nothing,  we  think,  so  weird  has 
befallen  us  as  befel  Mr.  Vince  on  the  day  when  he  met 
his  poor  friend  the  “  Sea  Captain.”  This  man  had 
never  been  afloat,  but  none  the  less  he  told  wild  tales 
of  the  sea,  told  them  with  horrifying  details  and  a 
note  of  terror  in  his  voice.  When  he  died,  they  found 
among  his  possessions  three  old  and  tattered  volumes 
of  Marryat.  The  strangest  meeting  we  recall  is  that 
one  driving  morning  between  ourselves  and  a  most  un¬ 
conventional  fellow.  He  was  standing  alone  and  stock 
still  on  the  turf  track,  where  four  ways  meet ;  he  had 
three  jay’s  feathers  sticking  from  his  hat  and  a  large 
black  book  bulging  his  pocket,  and  for  all  the  rain  and 
the  wind  he  wore  no  overcoat,  nor  even  had  the  collar 
of  his  jacket  turned  up.  He  approached  us  as  we 
passed,  explaining  that  he  was  looking  for  a  sheep  that 
was  lost ;  but  surely  no  man  ever  less  resembled  a 
shepherd.  We  learnt  later  that  he  was  well-known  in 
those  parts  as  a  religious  maniac.  “  Old  Micky  ” 
they  called  him,  though  he  cannot  have  been  more  than 
thirty.  Perhaps  he  was  looking  for  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel;  but  whatever  it  was,  it  will  now 
for  ever  be  unfound,  for  “  Old  Micky  ”  is  dead. 

Many  other  things  Mr.  Vince  might  have  written 
about  which  he  has  omitted,  but  no  one  can  compress 
that  boundless  country  within  the  limits  of  a  few  printed 
sheets.  He  might  have  written,  for  instance,  as  we 
should  have  done,  of  the 

“  .  „  „  flowers  in  Storrington 

On  the  turf  and  on  the  spray,” 

or  of  the  ceaseless  clamour  of  the  rooks  above  New- 
timber.  He  might  have  written  of  the  village  inns 
where  it  is  still  possible  to  get  good  fare  at  reasonable 
prices,  particularly  of  the  White  Horse  at  Storrington 
and  the  Royal  Oak  at  Poynings,  which,  despite  the 
alarming  modernity  of  their  exteriors,  are  both 
moderate  and  good ;  or  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle  at 
Lewes  where  politeness  is  still  cheap.  But  if  he 
chooses  to  neglect  the  inns,  he  writes  at  length  about 
the  roads.  They  evidently  appeal  to  him,  for  he  gives 
us  three,  if  not  four,  papers  with  roads  for  their  theme. 

There  is,  too,  in  his  book  a  delightful  parable  con¬ 
cerning  the  discovery  on  the  map  of  the  village  of 
Didling,  and  the  glory  of  its  name.  It  is  a  name 
deserving  of  the  honourable  treatment  meted  out  to  it; 
as  worthy,  maybe,  as  another  we  remember  finding  for 
the  first  time — Bopeep.  There  is  no  end  to  the  whim¬ 
sical  possibilities  which  this  name  conjures  up.  And 
there  are  others  as  strange  and  wonderful.  What 
nameless  primitive  terrors  do  not  lurk  behind  Beggars- 
bush  and  Scare  Hill  and  Thundersbarrow,  or  what  fear¬ 
ful  memories  are  not  aroused  by  the  name  of  No  Man’s 
Land  given  long  ago  to  the  desolate  country  between 
Cissbury  and  the  weald? 

There  is  a  good  article  on  sheep,  and  another  on  a 
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The  Book  Which  Has  Caused  a 
World-Wide  Sensation. 
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AT  THE  SUPREME  WAR 
COUNCIL. 

By  Captain  PETEK  E.  WRIGHT, 

Late  Assistant-Secretary,  Supreme  War  Council. 

The  Times  (3  columns  review)  :  “  Captain  Wright  has 
written  a  mordantly  entertaining  book  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  widely  read.” 

Observer  :  “  Captain  Wright  lets  loose  a  tempest  of  con¬ 
troversy.  He  calls  the  fell  furies  upon  his  audacious 

and  amusing  head . He  challenges  contradiction, 

persecution,  and  even  prosecution.  .  .  It  is  probably 
the  shortest  of  all  war-books.  None  stands  out  with 
more  import  and  decision.” 

Outlook  :  Captain  Wright  by  this  book  has  entered  the 
halls  of  the  immortals.  He  has  brought  to  light  truths 
that  will  destroy  great  reputations  and  right  mighty 
wrongs.” 

Spectator  :  “An  extraordinarily  indiscreet  book.” 


A  GREAT  NARRATIVE  POEM 

By  the  Author  of  “Spoon  River  Anthology." 
Now  Ready.  Demy  8vo.  Price  20/-  net. 

Postage  One  Shilling. 

DOMESDAY  BOOK. 

By  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS. 

The  Nation  described  “  Spoon  River  Anthology  ”  as  “  one 
of  the  greatest  books  of  the  present  century,”  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  claim  that  ‘  Domesday  Book  ’  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  narrative  poems  ever  published. 

AN  ENTHRALLING  “  MYSTERY  ”  STORY. 

SIX  SECONDS  OF  DARKNESS. 

By  OCTAVUS  ROY  COHEN. 

(Author  of  “Crimson  Alibi”) 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  7/6  net 

During  a  quiet  evening  at  police  headquarters 
comes  word  that  a  prominent  reformer  has  been 
murdered.  Within  an  hour  of  the  report  of  the 
crime  three  people  come  to  headquarters  and  con¬ 
fess  the  murder.  None  of  the  people  know  that 
the  others  have  confessed,  and  their  stories,  agree 
in  only  one  particular,  that  for  six  seconds  the 
room  in  which  the  crime  was  committed  was  in 
darkness. 

A  POWERFUL  DRAMATIC  NOVEL. 

PAGAN  FIRE. 

By  NORVAL  RICHARDSON 
(Author  of  “The  World  Shut  Out”) 

Crown  8vo.  Price  8/6  net. 

This  is  a  powerful  story  of  a  beautiful  woman 
never  fully  awakened  until,  as  the  wife  of  an  am¬ 
bassador,  she  is  brought  into  the  congenial  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  Rome.  Once  there,  she  seems  for  the 
first  time  to  live;  her  expanding  nature  reveals 
emotions  hitherto  unknown  to  her,  among  them 
that  of  love. _ 

ISABEL  STIRLING. 

By  EVELYN  S.  SCHAEFFER. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  8/6  net. 

“  Isabel  Stirling”  is  an  outstanding  “  first 
novel  ”  dealing  with  the  career  of  an  unusual  and 
memorable  character,  and  should  be  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  reader  to  whom  only  good  work 
appeals. 

The  Times  :  “  Her  work  is  robust,  wholesome,  reticent ; 
and  characterised  moreover  by  some  rare  felicities  of 
invention.”  _ _ __ 

EVELEIGH  NASH  COMPANY,  LTD., 

141,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


Mr.  MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS 

JOHN  PATRICK,  3rd  MARQUESS  of  BUTE, 

K.T.,  1847-1900.  A  Memoir  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  SIR  DAVID 
HUNTER  BLAIR,  Bt.,  O.S.B.  “The  third  Marquess  of  Bute 
merited  a  biography,  and  he  could  not  have  had  a  better 
biographer  than  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair.” — The  Times. 

Illustrated.  18/-  net. 

ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  MODERN  ENGLISH. 

By  ERNEST  WEEKLEY,  M.A.  “  One  knows  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  Mr.  Weekley  would  contrive  to  avoid  unnecessary 
dulness  even  if  he  was  compiling  a  railway  guide,  but  that  he 
would  also  get  the  trains  .right.” — The  Observer.  £2  2  0  net. 


T.A.jj 


B.  THOMAS  ALLNUTT 
SECOND  EARL  BRASSEY. 

A  MEMOIR  by  FRANK  PARTRIDGE.  Imperialism,  Devo¬ 
lution,  Church  Finance,  Mining  in  Sardinia,  Yeomanry,  Sport, 
Forestry  absorbed  Lord  Brassey’s  energies,  and  this  variety  of 
occupations  gives  additional  interest  to  the  study  of  a  remark 


able  personality. 


Illustrated.  16/-  net. 
[Ready  immediately .] 


THE  ZEALOTS. 

Over-Regulation  and  its  Bearing  on  National  Waste. 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  JOHN  KEANE.  D.S.O  *  '  ”  *  “~ 

blem  in  the  light  of  inner  knowledge 


By 

An  analysis  of  the  prob- 
Paper  covers.  1/6  net. 


BERNADOTTE  AND  NAPOLEON. 

1799-1810.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  SIR  PLUNKET  BARTON, 
Bart.  A  Study  of  the  relations  between  Bernadotte  and  Napo¬ 
leon  during  the  period  of  the  Consulate  and  the  first  six  years 
of  Napoleon’s  reign  as  Emperor. 

Illustrated.  21/-  nat. 

A  GREEN-GRASS  WIDOW 

AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  JANE  H.  FINDLATER. 

Delicate  stories  of  Scottish  character  and  life,  touched  at 
once  with  humour  and  pathos  such  as  Miss  Findlater  knows 
so  well  how  to  draw.  7/6  net. 

LONDON  :  JOHN  MURRAY 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

THE  UNRELATED  FAMILY 

The  record  of  an  interesting  experiment.  By  VERA 
WRIGHT.  With  a  Foreword  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hume 
Campbell,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  5/-  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  :  “  All  lovers  of  children  will  profit  by 
reading  such  a  record.  Its  simplicity  and  directness  are  its  own 
irresistible  commendation.” 

MOG  MEGONE 

A  romantic  tale  of  the  eady  Settlers  among  the  North 
American  Indians.  By  MAY  WYNNE.  7/6  net. 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVER  FAILED 

A  powerful  tale  of  adventure  in  Australia,  America  and 
England.  By  ARTHUR  E.  STILWELL.  Cr.  8vo. 
Cloth,  7/6  net. 


Ask  at  once  at  your  library  for 

THE  SECRET 
TELEPHONE 

An  amazing  tale  of  London  Life. 
By  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX. 

5/-  net. 


SOMETHING  that  BEGINS  WITH  “T” 

By  KAY  CLEAVER  STRAHAN.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 

^ ^  “  This  is  a  decidedly  refreshing  book,  and  one  which  inculcates 
a  wholesome  and  brave  spirit  of  humour  which  is  indicative  ot  a 
certain  breadth  of  view,  and  its  attitude  towards  Nature  isboth 
accurate  in  description  and  convincing  in  presentment.  flam 
English.  _ 

TWENTY-ONE  BRIDGE  FALLACIES 

By  WALTER  BLUETT.  Cr.  8vo.  Cloth,  2/6  net. 

A  book  of  very  great  interest  to  all  Bridge  players. 
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thunderstorm  written  with  that  close  observation  and 
living  detail  which  mark  the  artist.  Mr.  Vince  is  a 
real  stylist.  Sometimes  you  can  almost  see  his  pen 
pausing  here,  transferring  there,  until  at  last  it  is 
satisfied.  But  more  often  his  artifice  is  concealed,  as 
it  should  be,  and  then  his  sentences  stand  out  strong 
and  bold,  clear  and  rounded  and  unadorned,  like  those 
serene  rolling  downs  of  which  he  writes.  He  has  a 
trick,  provocative  yet  charming,  of  withholding  names. 
He  keeps  us  guessing  at  places  indicated;  now  we 
think  we  know  them,  now  we  do  not,  so  that  at  last 
we  cannot  rest  until  we  have  satisfied  our  minds  about 
them.  It  is  so  with  what  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  in 
the  book,  ‘  The  Village  at  the  World’s  End.’  Not 
even  now  can  we  be  sure  we  know  where  it  is,  but  that 
only  enhances  its  interest.  You  must  read  it  for  your¬ 
self,  and  if  you  know  these  parts  you  will  be  tortured 
with  doubts  concerning  its  whereabouts.  It  seems, 
indeed,  a  perfect  village,  so  that  at  the  last,  after  a 
deal  of  indecision,  we  are  tempted  to  disbelieve.  Is 
it  possible  that  after  all  it  is  only  the  child  of  the 
author’s  fancy? 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  ART 

IT  is  certain  that  an  author  who  writes  about  art 
must  be  in  some  sort  a  creative  artist,  if  the  interest 
of  his  books  is  to  spread  beyond  the  circles  of 
students  and  amateurs  who  are  engaged,  from  various 
motives,  in  research.  We  take  down  a  volume  of  Furt- 
wangler  from  our  shelves  for  the  information  which  a 
scientific  analyst  can  convey,  without  expecting  from 
him  new  vistas  of  aesthetic  pleasure;  usually,  indeed, 
we  are  more  concerned  with  the  illustrations  than  with 
Furtwangler.  But  a  literary  artist  like  Walter  Pater, 
whose  opinions,  for  example,  of  Leonardo  are  perfectly 
negligible  for  the  painter,  does  create  a  vision  of  his 
own  ;  and  Ruskin  constructs  a  whole  shaky  cosmos  out 
of  that  great  love  for  art  which  was  his,  and  which  is 
essential  to  a  great  critic.  Even  though  we  disagree 
with  Ruskin,  we  are  affected,  sometimes,  by  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  passion.  His  artistry  was  not  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  literature,  and  we  respect  him  the  more  because 
he  drew  patiently  and  earnestly  himself ;  as  Goethe 
secured  the  foundations  of  his  understanding  of  art  by 
assiduously  drawing  and  modelling  in  Rome.  Ruskin 
could  begin  a  drawing  almost  as  well  as  Turner  :  if  he 
could  do  no  more,  at  least  he  had  the  good  sense  to  stop 
at  the  right  moment.  Had  he  been  master  of  a  more 
completely  expressive  draughtsmanship  he  might  have 
been  a  sounder  critic;  which  leads  us  to  the  reflection 
that,  after  all,  the  most  stimulating  section  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  literature  of  art  consists  of  the  utterances  of  the 
artists  themselves. 

We  stfll  read  Leonardo,  the  first  of  the  moderns  to 
formulate  his  conceptions  of  art.  A  mere  technical 
manual  like  Cennini’s  still  throws  its  light  on  the 
workings  of  a  simple  artist’s  mind.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  maintains  his  interest  in  numerous  editions. 
But  how  many  read  Diderot,  the  first  professional  art 
critic?  Of  course,  if  an  artist  is  a  thorough  bore,  like 
Richardson  or  the  average  Victorian  Academician,  any¬ 
thing  he  may  write  is  only  an  additional  stone  rolled 
before  the  mouth  of  his  sepulchre,  not  to  be  removed 
till  the  day  of  judgment.  Such  cases  do  not  invalidate 
our  argument,  that  it  takes  a  supreme  literary  artist  to 
equal,  in  permanent  interest,  the  painter  on  his  own 
ground.  Baudelaire  and  the  De  Goncourts,  as  critics 
in  their  special  fields,  belong  almost  equally  to  litera¬ 
ture  and  art.  Huysmans,  almost  as  perspicacious, 
should  always  be  read  for  his  unrivalled  vocabulary  of 
abuse,  which  forms  an  exhilarating  model  for  the  art 
critic  of  splenetic  tendencies.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  criti¬ 
cisms  have  never  been  translated  into  English.  Perhaps 
they  are  untranslatable — certainly  something  of  their 
fine  flower  would  be  lost;  but  they  might  lead  to  a  re¬ 
naissance  of  invective,  of  which  our  second  Georgian 
era,  less  hearty  than  the  first,  has  wholly  lost  the  knack. 

Yet  when  we  disregard  literary  quality  in  our  search 
for  the  true  significance  of  art,  when  we  desire  a  com¬ 
pletion  of  that  intimate-  revelation  of  an  artist’s  con- 
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Crown  8vo.  8/6  net. 

The  King  of  Lamrock 

By  V.  Y.  HEWSON 
(Author  of  “  Juliet”).  * 

A  brilliant  study  of  heredity  as  exemplified  in  a  father 
and  son.  A  mature  and  carefully  thought-out  piece  of 
work  by  a  writer  who  is  destined  to  make  his  mark  in 
English  Literature.  Of  “Juliet”  the  Times  wrote:  “This 
is  a  first  novel :  if  it  were  a  twenty-first  it  would  be  a 
fine  technical  achievement,”  and  “The  King  of  Lam¬ 
rock  ”  is  undoubtedly  an  advance  upon  “  Juliet.” 

“  Mr.  Hewson  has  a  lively  imagination  and  a  strong  sense  of 
character,  and  he  employs  both  to  great  effect.” — The  Daily  telegraph. 

Crown  8vo.  7/6  net. 

The  Purple  Sapphire  :  and 
other  Posthumous  Papers 

By  “CHRISTOPHER  BLAYRE.” 

Eight  enthralling  mysteries  in  which  imagination  calls 
in  the  aid  of  Science.  Readers  of  “  The  Time  Machine  ” 
and  other  of  Mr.  Wells’s  scientific  tales  will  delight  in 
these  brilliantly  original  stories,  which  are  in  similar  vein 
but  based  on  the'  latest  discoveries  of  Science.  The  author, 
a  distinguished  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  prefers  to  be 
known  by  the  above  nom-de-plume. 

“  Our  admiration  is  compelled  by  the  ingenious  manner  in  which 
the  circumstances  are  handled.” — The  British  Medical  Journal. 

Demy  8vo.  18/-  net.  With  86  diagrams. 

The  Things  Which  Are  Seen 

A  Revaluation  of  the  Visual  Arts. 

By  A.  TRYSTAN  EDWARDS,  M.A. 

(Sometime  Scholar  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford). 

This  book,  which  may  almost  be  described  as  “  revolu¬ 
tionary,”  insists  that  the  one  and  only  judge  of  art  is  the 
average  man.  Art  is  of  no  account  unless  it  benefits 
society.  The  first  and  most  important  art  is  The  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Human  Beauty  ;  the  second  is  The  Art  of  Manners  ; 
the  third  is  The  Art  of  Dress  ;  the  fourth,  Architecture  (as 
applied  to  the  houses  we  live  in  and  the  houses  which 
surround  us)  ;  and  fifth  and  lastly,  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
here  described  as  “  The  Minor  Arts.” 


Demy  8vo.  7/6  net. 

Wayfarers  in  Arcady 

By  CHARLES  VINCE 

(Author  of  “  The  Street  of  Faces  ”). 

In  this  new  book  of  essays  Mr.  Vince  takes  the  reader 
with  him  over  the  Sussex  Downs,  along  main  roads  and 
by-roads,  through  woods  and  along  streams.  It  is  a  book 
of  companionship,  of  intimate  thought  happily  expressed, 
and  a  volume  that  will  assuredly  confirm  Mr.  Vince  in 
the  position  which  he  attained  by  “  The  Street  of  Faces.” 

“  As  long  as  we  have  such  essays  and  such  essayists,  we  need 
never  fear  that  a  minor  glory  of  English  letters  will  fade  away  and 
be  lost.” — The  Morning  Post. 

Foolscap  8vo.  6/6  net. 

Enchanter’s  Nightshade 

By  J.  B.  MORTON. 

An  outdoor  book,  in  which  the  author  and  his  chums 
tramp  by  day  and  by  night  through  the  home  counties, 
sleeping  in  barns,  at  old  inns  and  country  cottages,  sing¬ 
ing,  moralising  cheerfully,  and  occasionally  laying  down 
the  law,  as  young  men  will.  A  wholly  delightful  book 
beautifully  got  up. 

“  Excellent,  full  of  the  joy  of  life,  and  of  a  deep  delight  in  the  ever- 
blossoming  beauty  of  earth.” — The  Birmingham  Post. 

Crown  8vo.  2/-  net. 

Plain  Sense 

By  JOHN  BLUNT. 

An  extremely  outspoken  book  on  just  those  topics  which 
interest  and  affect  all  of  us  so  closely.  The  chapters 
include  “  The  Poor  Working  Man,”  “  Prohibition,” 
“  Winston,”  “  The  Class  War,”  “  Mr.  Hodges,”  “  The 
Daily  Herald ,”  “  The  Right  to  Strike,”  and  “  The 
Gramophone  Press.”  The  author  does  not  mince  his 
words,  but  writes  fearlessly  and  bluntly.  It  is  a  book  that 
every  thinking  man  and  woman  should  read. 
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I  FROM  HEATH  CRANTON’S  LIST  I 


—  An  exhaustive  study  of  that  most  English  of  all  political  divisions — the  Shire  or  County.  == 

M  THE  STORY  OF  THE  SHIRE,  being  the  Lore,  History,  and  Evolution  of  English  County  Institutions.  = 
=  2  Maps  and  7  Illustrations.  FREDERICK  W.  HACKWOOD.  15/-.  = 

=  With  a  Preface  by  R.  B.  Marston,  Editor  of  "  The  Fishing  Gazette."  = 

i  FORTY  YEARS  OF  SALMON  AND  TROUT  FISHING.  11  Illustrations.  Major  J.  L.  DICKIE,  || 
H  12/6.  j§j 

=  An  anecdotal  record  of  a  Life  of  Sport,  County  Society,  and  Travel.  j= 

|  QUAINT  ACQUAINTANCES.  7  Illustrations.  By  ?  12/6.  == 

=  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Defence  of  Aristocracy,"  "  Man’s  Descent  from  the  Gods,"  etc.  = 

1  THE  FALSE  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  “DEMOCRACY”  I 

=  Anthony  M.  Ludovici  [with  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke).  EE 

=j  About  12/6  (shortly).  ^ 


=  With  a  Preface  by  Cardinal  Bourne. 

1  CATHOLIC  DEMOCRACY,  INDIVIDUALISM  AND  SOCIALISM. 

~  HENRY  C.  DAY,  S.J.  7/6 

—  With  a  Preface  by  Air  Marshal  Sir  H.  M.  Tr enchard,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O. 

i  EIGHT  MONTHS  WITH  THE  W-R.A-F.  29  Illustrations.  GERTRUDE  A.  GEORGE.  7/6. 

=§  The  Author  is  an  amateur  ”  bargee,"  and  as  a  vade  mecum  to  others  his  book  is  indispensable. 

1  CANALS,  CRUISES  AND  CONTENTMENT.  12  Illustrations.  AUSTIN  E.  NEAL.  6/- 


TWO  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  ON  IRELAND 


ULSTER  FIRESIDE  TALES. 

WILLIAM  McCALLIN.  7/6 

The  Times  Literary  Supplt.  : — “  The  author  is  studiously 
natural,  and  says  nothing  that  might  not  be  said — describes 
nothing  that  might  not  be  done — any  day  in  the  real  world. 
Few  readers  will  guess  how  much  art  has  gone  to  giving 
the  book  such  apparent  artlessness.  The  interest  is  held 
by  exactly  the  arts  of  the  country  gossip.  So  racily  is  each 
tale  told  that  we  can  see  the  teller  as  well  as  the  listeners. 
The  book  might  have  been  transcribed  from  shorthand  notes 
of  an  old  weaver’s  real  speech.” 


OPPORTUNIST  SINN  FEINERS. 

LESLEY  BYRON.  3/6 

The  havoc  wrought  by  jobbery,  wobbling,  place-hunting, 
and  lack  of  moral  courage  is  luridly  depicted  in  this  re¬ 
markable  book. 

The  practical,  businesslike  Bishop,  devoid  of  illusions  and 
ready  to  make  allowances  for  human  frailty — nay,  even  for 
human  rascality — the  saintly,  idealistic  Parish  Priest,  the 
rascally  opportunist  gombeen-man,  the  fanatical,  restless 
Irish  -American,  the  young  “  spoiled  priest  ”  consumed  by 
a  burning  patriotism  and  an  itch  for  martyrdom,  are  extra¬ 
ordinarily  lifelike  characters. 


FICTION.  7/6.  At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 


DOWN  THE  OLD  ROAD. 

ALICE  LOWTHER. 

Aberdeen  Journal  :  “  Grim  in  austere,  effective  tragedy, 
starkly  raw  in  stern  cruel  realism.” 

THE  GABLES  FARM  MYSTERY. 

R.  D.  WATSON. 

(Author  of  “  Mrs.  Anstruther’s  Diamonds,”  etc.) 

The  Times. — “  A  lively  tale.” 

TOWARDS  THE  HEIGHTS. 

Baroness  A.  DE  SOUCANTON. 

“  The  best  novel  of  Eastern  life  since  ‘  The  Garden  of 
Allah.’  ” 


6  FLEET  LANE, 


HUMAN. 

ERNEST  CECIL  and  NORAH  KERR. 

Irish  Independent  :  “  The  characters  are  lifelike,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  story  has  an  indefinable  charm. 
The  authors  have  given  us  a  novel  beautiful  in  its  style, 
charming  in  its  simplicity.” 

JOHN  SAGUR,  MASTER  OF  THE  WORLD 

•“  NEDRAM.” 

“  In  these  days  of  little  men,  organised  as  they  are  in 
their  Unions  and  Federations,  it  is  a  comfort  to  encounter 
a  Great  Man,  who  stands  alone  above  the  crowd,  even  if 
only  in  a  book.” 
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sciousness  which  is  afforded  by  his  life’s  work,  we  turn 
from  the  critics  to  the  journals  of  Delacroix,  the  letters 
of  Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin,  and  the  record  of  the 
opinions  of  Ingres  and  Cezanne.  We  have  no  man  of 
letters  in  England  who  quite  fills  the  place  which  Baude¬ 
laire  occupies  in  France.  It  is  true  we  have  Mr.  George 
Moore,  whose  ‘  Modern  Painting  ’  was  a  felicitous 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  set  of  artists  in  which  he 
moved.  Beyond  that  set  Mr.  Moore’s  critical  faculty 
does  not  seem  to  have  developed.  He  has  nothing  like 
Baudelaire’s  catholicity  of  judgment,  nor,  we  suspect, 
the  same  passion  for  another  art  than  that  in  which  he 
expresses  himself.  If  we  wish  for  insight  into  some 
difficult  phases  of  our  art  we  must  turn  again  to  the 
artists — to  Blake,  to'  the  autobiography  of  Haydon,  to 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  diaries,  and  to  Whistler.  It  is  a 
pity,  nevertheless,  that  none  of  our  great  artists  has 
found  his  perfect  Boswell,  who  would  do  for  him  what 
M.  Vollard  has  done  for  Cdzanne.  What  might  not 
such  an  author  have  done  for  Turner?  To  make  that 
odd  character  live  and  speak  would  indeed  have  been 
a  title  to  immortality.  Let  us  hope  that  some  astute 
writers,  who  feel  within  them  the  capacity  for  such  a 
task,  will  use  their  opportunities,  and  present  us  in  years 
to  come  with  pictures,  as  vivid  as  M.  Vollard’s,  of  our 
few  living  artists  who  are  worth  the  effort. 

Two  artists,  Mr.  MacColl  and  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  have 
done  more  than  anyone  for  the  advancement  of  modern 
English  art  criticism.  Mr.  MacColl’s  work  was  done, 
in  the  main,  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  its  effect  con¬ 
tinues  potent  in  the  work  of  others.  Mr.  Fry  now  holds 
the  field  for  the  advanced  schools.  His  ‘  Vision  and 
Design,’  lately  reviewed  in  these  columns,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  aesthetics.  We  shall  presently 
quote  a  French  opinion  of  him,  unflattering  certainly, 
but  testifying  to  the  prominent  position  he  has  made  for 
himself.  Several  other  artists,  such  as  Mr.  C.  J. 
Holmes  and  Mr.  Walter  Bayes,  may  be  counted  among 
the  critics.  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  appears  before  the 
public  as  painter,  novelist,  satirist,  and  inspired  advance- 
agent  for  his  own  wares;  laboriously  provocative  in 
‘  Blast,’  enforcing  his  staccato  phrases  by  the  effrontery 
of  block  letters ;  introducing  us,  with  intriguing 
sentences  in  the  same  heavy  type,  to  his  epileptic 
‘  Tyros  and  in  yet  another  phase  producing  serious 
criticism  of  great  value.  His  study  of  Picasso  (in  ‘  The 
Caliph’s  Design  ’)  was  a  lucid  solution  of  some 
problems  upon  which  few  persons  of  understanding  had 
ventured  to  pronounce.  By  his  acute  perceptions  in  art, 
and  by  the  psychological  insight  which  makes  him  not 
merely  a  master  of  reclame  but  a  brilliant  literary  satir¬ 
ist,  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  is  admirably  fitted  for  certain 
of  a  critic’s  functions.  Mr.  Walter  Sickert,  too,  has 
written  ably  and  wittily  on  several  occasions.  His  scat¬ 
tered  papers  are  worth  collecting  in  a  volume.  Para¬ 
doxical  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  with  an  instinct  for  a 
phrase,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  obvious  or  dull. 
His  brief  recollections  of  Degas  were  quite  in  the  vein 
of  M.  Vollard. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  recent  instances  of  the 
artist  turned  critic  is  M.  Jacques-Emile  Blanche.  His 

Essais  et  Portraits  ’  was  published  in  1912,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  republished  under  the  heading  of 

Propos  de  Peintre,’  with  modifications  and  additions, 
the  ‘  De  David  k  Degas,’  in  1919.  A  second  volume  of 
the  “  Propos  de  Peintre,”  with  much  new  material,  has 
appeared  in  1921.  It  is  evident  that  M.  Blanche  is  care¬ 
ful  of  hlerary  fame.  If  we  compare  the  essays  of  1912 
with  the  revision  of  1919  we  find  that  the  whole  text  has 
been  conscientiously  rehandled — irrelevancies  left  out, 
phrases  re-set  and  polished,  and  a  more  lapidary-like 
style  adopted  throughout.  But  if  he  were  a  more  care¬ 
less  author  his  matter  would  still  have  great  interest. 
He  has  known,  in  many  cases  intimately,  almost  all  the 
great  painters  of  France  and  England  since  the  ’sixties. 
He  has  said  himself  that  he  has  attempted  not  so  much 
to  appraise  as  to  portray,  and  to  efface  himself  and  his 
opinions  of  art  as  much  as  possible.  We  are  not  sorry 
that  he  has  been  unable  completely  to  suppress  himself. 
His  opinion  of  a  painting  or  a  personality  is  always 


SOCIOLOGY,  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  APPLICATION  j.  Q.  dealey 

This  survey  of  social  science  gives  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  sociology,  the  development  of  social  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  factors  involved  in  social  progress. 

15/-  net 

THE  NEW  WORLD  F.  comerford. 

A  frank  statement  of  the  problems  now  facing  the 
civilised  world,  and  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  of  the 
struggle  between  capital  and  labour.  10/6  net 

CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH 
POLITICS  R.  L.  BUELL 

A  study  of  the  political  forces  at  work  in  France  and 
the  movement  for  reform,  this  new  work  covers  all  the 
phases  of  government,  the  bureaucracy,  state  socialism, 
syndicalism,  female  suffrage  and  the  press.  18/-  net 

THE  SKYLINE  IN  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE  L.  w.  smith 

All  the  great  names  are  found  here,  their  significance 
and  historical  place,  and  the  works  which  have  given 
them  pre-eminence.  The  whole  of  English  literature 
is  included,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  beginnings  down 
through  contemporary  writers,  and  the  aim  has  been 
to  show  the  personalities  and  their  background  in  vivid 
fashion.  9/-  net 

RECREATIONS  OF  A 
PSYCHOLOGIST  G.  STANLEY  HALL 

A  delightful  example  of  what  a  psychologist  can  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  realm  of  fiction,  when  he  brings  to  the  task 
imagination,  humour,  and  a  fund  of  knowledge. 

12/6  net 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN 
ENGLISH  IDIOM  l.  bascom 

Designed  to  assist  all  who  wish  to  perfect  their 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  9/-  net 

PROBLEMS  IN  FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE  M.  j.  shugrue 

A  concise  survey  of  foreign  exchange,  markets  and 
methods,  with  typical  examples  and  forms.  A  companion 
volume  to  Whitaker’s  “  Foreign  Exchange.” 

10/6  net 


MARKETING 


C.  S.  DUNCAN 


The  first  book  to  cover  thoroughly  the  marketing  of 
manufactured  goods.  as  well  as  of  raw  material  and 
farm  products.  Packed  full  of  facts  based  on  actual 
business  experience.  18/6  net 

HOW  TO  REDUCE  a.  donnelly 

A  valuable  guide  for  all  stout  people  who  desire  to  regain 
their  natural  form.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  simple 
manner  and  the  treatment  does  not  call  for  any  hardships 
or  expensive  outlay.  5/-  net 
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shrewd  and  candidly  expressed.  Sometimes  his  cand¬ 
our  appears  to  have  been  ill  appreciated  :  in  a  footnote 
to  the  reprint  of  his  article  on  Forain,  a  tribute  of 
admiration  seasoned  with  comment  on  the  artist’s  char¬ 
acter  and  habits,  he  observes,  regretfully — “  Forain  ne 
me  tient  plus  pour  un  ami.”  He  has  written  a  counter¬ 
blast  to  M.  Andre  Lhote,  yet  another  most  interesting- 
artist-critic  of  whom  we  have  heard  much  in  London, 
“  aprts  ces  cinq  ans  de  guerre,  quand  tant  de  folie  ” 
(as  M.  Blanche  puts  it)  “  a  atteint  les  cenacles  de  Lon- 
dres,  ou  le  cubisme  fait  rage,  0O1  r£gne  Mr.  Roger  Fry, 
Pesth6ticien  ivre  de  Cezanne  et  de  Ruskin,  desquels  il 
parvient,  grace  k  de  savantes  contorsions,  &  identifier 
l’enseigncment.”  ....  It  will  be  seen  that  M. 
Blanche  expresses  himself  with  some  force.  It  is  not 
possible  for  an  artist,  if  he  has  strong  convictions,  to  be 
completely  au-dessus  de  la  melee,  and  to  be  a  good  artist 
his  convictions  must  be  strong,  even  if  he  is  naturally  as 
liberal-minded  and  gentle  as  Chardin.  The  interest  of 
the  artist-author,  as  compared  with  the  journalist  or  the 
philosophic  aesthetician,  lies  largely  in  such  forcibly  ex¬ 
pressed  (because  deeply  felt)  opinions.  Perfect  impar¬ 
tiality  may  be  attained  by  the  pure  critic,  but  the  very 
inhumanity  of  it  will  leave  us  cold.  Good  artists  fre¬ 
quently  like  what  seem  to  be  very  bad  pictures ;  some¬ 
times  in  such  cases  their  instinct  leads  them  right,  and 
the  critic  benefits  by  the  discovery ;  but  we  are  apt  to 
prefer  even  mistaken  enthusiasm  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
kind  of  critic  who  can  be  dispassionate  and  correct  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  really  like  pictures  at  all. 

A  NORFOLK  FAMILY. 

Selections  from  the  Paston  Letters.  Edited  by  A.  D. 
Greenwood.  Bell  &  Sons.  15s.  net. 

HESE  letters  and  business  papers  of  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  an  old  Norfolk  family  make  good  reading- 
in  their  modernised  dress,  as  arranged  by  Miss  Green¬ 
wood.  They  will  perhaps  convey  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  however  generally  instructed  he  may  be,  some 
sense  of  the  fact  that  life  in  England  during  the  Middle 
Ages  was  not  by  anv  means  stereotyped  in  one  mould, 
that  the  manners  and  customs  of  1450  were  as  different 
from  those  of  1480  or  1400  as  those  of  1870  were  from 
those  of  1890  or  1920.  They  will,  too,  explain  that  on 
one  side  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  not  a  mere  sense¬ 
less  squabble,  but  that  the  serious  problem  of  how  to 
get  good  government  and  public  order  lay  beneath 
them. 

Miss  Greenwood’s  introduction  is  short  and  to  the 
point,  and  will  help  her1  readers  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  mechanism  of  the  strange  and  hazardous 
life  the  letters  depict,  and  if  in  some  places  it  could 
have  been  usefully  enlarged,  for  example,  in  speaking 
of  iurvmen,  where  she  should  have  explained  the  quite 
different  responsibilities  of  a  iuror  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
lurv,  it  is  in  general  ciuite  adequate.  Her  remarks  on 
the  value  of  Edward  TV.’s  monev,  seem  to  have  got  into 
a  bad  tangle  (p.  xviii.),  and  it  is  quite  unfair  to  attribute 
the  confusion  of  prices  to  his  “  taxes  and  benevo¬ 
lences.”  The  value  of  money  was  changing  all  over  the 
world,  and  Edward’s  government  was  sadlv  put  to  it  to 
meet  the  altered  state  of  affairs — so  much  so  that  in 
1464  the  value  of  silver  was  raised  from  29s.  to  44s. 
the  pound,  and  consequently  on  this  change  the  value 
of  the  gold  noble  was  raised  from  6s.  8d.  to  8s.  4d.  This 
revaluation,  being  too  low,  was  altered  two  vears  later 
to  8s.  6id. 

Miss  Greenwood  has  naturallv  hesitated  about  using 
Mr.  Gairdner’s  notes,  and  has  given  instead,  very  pro¬ 
perly,  references  to  them,  but  we  feel  that  she  might 
have  added  some  of  her  own.  Thus  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  “  Great  Book  ”  of  Ebesham’s  book 
bill  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Landsdowne  MS., 
''.Pel.  The  reason  for  the  different  charges  for  writing 
is  that  he  charged  double  the  price  for  writing  a 
page  of  poetrv.  when  he  had  to  copy  prose.  The  work 
attributed  to  Hoccleve  (p.  474)  was  really  by  Lydgate. 
A  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  editor’s  intel¬ 
ligent  re-arrangement,  and  the  facilities  she  offers  for 
reference  to  the  original  editions. 
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History  and  Biography. 

At  the  Supreme  War  Council.  Capt.  Peter  Wright.  Nash  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Austrian  Peace  Offer,  The.  Edited  by  G.  de  Manteyer.  Con¬ 
stable  :  25s.  net. 

Belgium  (Story  of  the  Nations  Series).  By  Emile  Cammaerts. 
Fisher  Unwin. 

Bernadotte  and  Napoleon.  1763 — 1810.  By  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  D. 

Plunket  Barton.  Murray  :  21s.  net. 

China,  Japan  and  Korea.  By  J.  O.  P.  Bland.  Heinemann. 
Echoes  of  the  Eighties.  Anon.  Nash  :  10s.  6d.  net. 

England  in  her  Days  of  Peace.  By  Eleanor  Doorly.  Phillips  : 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Few  Short  Runs,  A.  By  Lord  Harris.  Murray  :  12s.  net. 
Greeks  and  Barbarians.  By  J.  A.  K.  Thompson.  Allen  & 
Unwin. 

Handbook  of  the  Early  Christian  Fathers.  By  E.  Leigh  Bennett. 
Williams  &  Norgate  :  21s.  net. 

History  of  French  Architecture,  A.  1661-1774.  By  Sir  R.  Blom- 
field.  2  vols.  Bell  :  84s.  net. 

History  of  Persia,  A.  By  Sir  Percy  Sykes.  New  Ed.  2  vols. 
Macmillan. 

How  England  is  Governed.  By  Rt.  Hon.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman. 
Selwyn  &  Blount. 

Intimate  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  The.  By  Archibald  Stalker. 
Black.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Introduction  to  the  Industrial  History  of  England,  An.  By  A. 
P.  Usher.  Harrap  :  15s.  net. 

Italy  in  her  Relation  to  the  War.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
Chapman  &  Hall :  25s.  net. 

Lands  of  Silence,  The.  History  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Explora¬ 
tion.  By  Sir  Clements  Markham.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press  : 
45s.  net. 

Letters  of  William  James.  2  vols.  Longmans.  42s.  net. 

Life  of  Venizelos.  By  S.  B.  Chester.  Constable. 

Mediaeval  Contributions  to  Modern  Civilisation.  Edited  by  Prof. 

Hearnshaw.  Harrap  :  10s.  6d.  net. 

Memoirs  of  Count  Wilte.  Heinemann. 

Modern  Democracies.  By  Viscount  Bryce.  2  vols.  Macmillan. 
Molifere.  By  A.  Tilley.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press  :  12s.  6d.  net. 
Prisoner  of  the  Reds,  A.  By  Francis  McCullagh.  Murray  :  18s. 
net. 

Press  and  the  General  Staff,  The.  By  Hon.  Neville  Lytton. 
Collins. 

Queen  Victoria.  By  Lytton  Strachey.  Chatto  &  Windus  :  15s. 
net. 

Reminiscences  of  Arthur  Coleridge.  By  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland. 
Constable  :  10s.  6d.  net. 

Short  History  of  Antioch,  A.  300  B.C. — A.D.  1268.  By  E.  S. 

Bouchier.  Blackwell  :  12s.  6d.  net. 

Streaks  of  Life.  By  Dr.  Ethel  Smyth.  Longmans.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Victor  Hugo.  By  Mary  Duclaux.  Constable.  14s.  net. 
Westminster  Abbey.  By  Mary  Sturgeon.  Harrap  :  20s.  net. 
William  Morris  and  the  Early  Days  of  the  Socialist  Movement. 
By  J.  B.  Glasier.  Longmans  :  6s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

A  Man  Four  Square.  By  W.  McLeod  Raine.  Jarrolds. 

Azure  Lake,  The.  By  Cecil  Adair.  Stanley  Paul  :  8s.  6d.  net. 
Black  Diamond,  The.  By  Francis  Brett  Young.  Collins. 

Blue  Room,  The.  By  Cosmo  Hamilton.  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
Dark  Mirror,  The.  By  Joseph  Vance.  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
Dweller  in  the  Desert,  The.  By  Arthur  Weigall.  Fisher  Unwin. 
Education  of  Eric  Lane,  The.  By  Stephen  McKenna.  Hutchin¬ 
son. 

Good  Grain.  By  Emmeline  Morrison.  Long  :  8s.  6d.  net. 

Horse  Stealers. '  The,  and  other  Stories.  By  Anton  Tchekov. 

Chatto  &  Windus  :  3s.  6d.  net. 

In  the  Paddock.  By  Nat  Gould.  Long  :  2s.  net. 

Intrusion.  By  Beatrice  Kean  Seymour.  Chapman  &  Hall. 
Mainwaring.  By  Maurice  Hewlett.  Collins. 

Man  who  did  the  right  thing,  The.  By  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 

Chatto  &  Windus  :  8s.  6d.  net. 

Master  of  Man,  A.  By  Sir  Hall  Caine.  Heinemann. 

Old  Man’s  Youth,  The.  By  William  de  Morgan.  Heinemann. 
Pagan  Fire.  By  Norval  Richardson.  Nash  :  8s.  6d.  net. 
Pilgrim  of  a  Smile,  The.  By  Norman  Davev.  Chapman  &  Hall. 
Pleasure.  By  Alec  Waugh.  Grant  Richards 
Plunge,  The.  By  St.  John  Lucas.  Blackwood  :  6s.  net. 

Poisoner,  The.  Bv  Gerald  Cumberland.  Grant  Richards. 
Privilege.  Bv  Michael  Sadleir.  Constable. 

Purple  Sapphire,  The.  By  “  Christopher  Blayre.”  Philip  Allan  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Revolution.  By  J.  D.  Beresford.  Collins. 

Ring  of  Destiny,  The.  By  Joseph  Hocking.  Ward  Lock  :  7s.  net. 
Rough  Crossing,  The.  By  Sylvia  Thompson.  Blackwell  :  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Seeds  of  Enchantment.  The.  By  Gilbert  Frankau.  Hutchinson. 
Shadow  and  Sunlight.  Bv  E.  L.  Grant  Watson.  Cape. 

She  and  Allan.  By  Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard.  Hutchinson. 
Sisters-in-Law.  By  Gertrude  Atherton.  Murray  :  7s.  6d.  net. 
Something  that  Begins  with  “T.”  By  Kay  Cleaver  Strahan. 
Jarrolds. 

Spy,  The.  By  Upton  Sinclair.  Werner  Laurie  :  3s.  6d.  net. 
Vagrant  Duke,  The.  By  George  Gibbs.  Appleton. 

Voyage  Home,  The.  Bv  Alan  Graham.  Blackwood  :  6s.  net. 
Weychester  Paradise.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  Ward  Lock.  7s.  net. 
Whispering  Windows.  Bv  Thomas  Burke.  Grant  Richards. 
Wreck,  The.  By  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Macmillan. 
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Art,  Music  and  Drama. 

A  Playgoer’s  Memories.  By  H.  G.  Hibbert.  Grant  Richards. 
Appreciation  of  Painting.  By  Percy  Moore  Turner.  Selwyn  & 
Blount. 

Bill  of  Divorcement,  A.  By  Clemence  Dane.  Heinemann. 
Black’s  Dictionary  of  Pictures.  Black  :  12s.  6d.  net. 

Church  Music.  By  E.  Duncan-Jones.  Robert  Scott  :  3s.  6d.  net. 
No  Plays  of  Japan,  The.  By  Arthur  Waley.  Allen  &  Unwin. 
Rhythm,  Music,  and  Education.  By  Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze. 
Chatto  and  Windus  :  15s.  net. 

Second  Plays.  By  A.  A.  Milne.  Chatto  &  Windus  :  7s.  6d.  net. 
Tempest,  The  (New  Shakespeare).  Cambridge  Univ.  Press  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Theatre  Advancing.  By  Gordon  Craig.  Constable  :  31s.  6d. 
net. 

Twelve  Good  Musicians.  Sir  Frederick  Bridge.  Kegan  Paul. 
Yattendon  Hymnal,  The.  Edited  by  Robert  Bridges  and  H. 
Ellis  Wooldridge.  New  Edition.  Blackwell  :  42s.  net. 

Sociology  and  Science. 

Acquisitive  Society,  The.  By  R.  H.  Tawney.  Bell  :  4s.  6d.  net. 
Boy,  The.  By  Rev.  R.  R.  Hyde-Bell  :  6s.  net. 

Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry.  By  Sir  E.  Thorpe.  New  Ed. 
Vol.  i.  Longmans  :  60s.  net. 

Evolution  of  Revolution,  The.  By  H.  M.  Hyndman.  Grant 
Richards. 

History  of  Aeronautics.  By  E.  C.  Vivian  and  Lt.-Col.  Lock- 
wood  Marsh.  Collins. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Revolutions.  By  Dr.  Knowles. 
Routledge. 

Introduction  to  Social  Ethics.  By  Prof.  J.  M.  Mecklin.  Kegan 
Paul. 

Liberalism  and  Industry.  By  Ramsay  Muir.  Constable  :  7s.  6d. 
net. 

New  Society,  TJte.  By  Walter  Rathenau.  Williams  &  Norgate. 
6s.  net. 

Psyche’s  Lamp  By  Robert  Briffault.  Allen  &  Unwin 
Social  Heritage,  Our.  By  Prof.  Graham  Wallas.  Allen  &  Unwin. 
Sociology.  By  J.  Q.  Dealey.  Appleton. 

Studies  in  Human  Nature.  By  J.  B.  Baillie.  Bell  :  15s.  net. 
Unrelated  Family,  The.  By  A.  Vera  Wright.  Jarrolds  :  5s.  net. 

Geography  and  Travel. 

Atlas  and  Commercial  Gazetteer  of  China.  By  E.  J.  Dingle. 
Kegan  Paul. 

Basque  Country,  The.  Painted  by  Romilly  Fedden.  Described 
by  Katharine  Fedden.  Black  :  20s.  net. 

Islanders  of  the  Pacific.  By  Lt.-Col.  T.  R.  St.  Johnston.  Fisher 
Unwin. 

New  Handy  General  Atlas.  2nd  Edn.  Philips.  84s.  net. 
Through  Central  Borneo.  By  Carl  Lumholtz.  Fisher  Unwin. 
Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta.  By  Charles  M.  Doughty.  Cape. 

Essays  and  Belles-Lettres. 

Books  in  Manuscript.  By  Falconer  Madan.  Kegan  Paul. 

Books  on  the  Table.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  Heinemann. 

Byways  in  Berkshire.  By  P.  II.  Ditchfield.  Robert  Scott  :  8s.  6d. 
net. 

Collected  Essays  and  Reviews.  By  William  Janies.  Longmans  : 
16s.  net. 

Enchanter’s  Nightshade.  By  J.  B.  Morton.  Philip  Allan  :  6s. 
6d.  net. 

England’s  Outpost.  By  A.  G.  Bradley.  Robert  Scott  :  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Famous  Chemists.  By  Sir  W.  Tilden.  Routledge. 

Kipling’s  Sussex.  By  Thurston  Hopkins.  Simpkin  :  12s.  6d.  net. 
Morocco  that  Was.  By  W.  B.  Harris.  Blackwood.  25s.  net. 
Outer  Circle,  The.  By  Thomas  Burke.  Allen  &  Unwin. 
Pastiche  and  Prejudice.  By  A.  B.  Walkley.  Heinemann. 

Things  that  have  Interested  Me.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  Chatto  & 
Windus  :  9s.  net. 

Thus  to  Revisit.  By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  Chapman  &  Hall. 
16s.  net. 

Wayfarers  in  Arcady.  By  Charles  Vince.  Philip  Allan  :  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Verse. 

Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat.  By  Flora  Thompson.  Philip  Allan  :  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Collected  Poems.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  Macmillan. 

Domesday  Book.  By  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  Nash  :  20s.  net. 

The  Little  Wings.  Poems  and  Essays.  By  Vivienne  Sayrell. 
Blackwell  :  5s.  net. 

Verse  Book  of  a  Homely  Woman,  The.  By  Fanny  Inchfawn. 
Religious  Tract  Society  :  3s.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Etymological  Dictionary  of  Modern  English,  An.  By  E.  Weekley. 
Murray  :  42s.  net. 

Gateways  of  Commerce.  The.  By  J.  Fairgrieve  and  E.  Young. 
Philips  :  2s.  6d.  net. 

Twenty-one  Bridge  Fallacies.  By  Walter  Bluett.  Jarrolds. 


THE  WRITERS’  GUILD 

Stories,  articles,  novels,  etc.,  placed.  MSS. 
revised  for  the  Press.  Articles  written  up  from 
Notes. — Send  stamp  for  prospectus  and  terms  to 
Joan  Beauchamp,  B.A.,  39,  Cursitor  St.,  E.C.4. 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  HEAD  PRESS 

LIMITED. 


THE  ELIZABETHAN  PLAYHOUSE  AND 
OTHER  STUDIES 

By  W.  J.  LAWRENCE.  ILLUSTRATED. 

FIRST  SERIES.  12s.  6d.  net. 

SECOND  SERIES.  12s.  6d.  net. 

II  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence  has  long  been  recognised 
by  scholars  as  a  leading  authority  on  the  Elizabethan 
stage ;  and  the  studies  collected  in  these  two  volumes 
represent  many  years’  ungrudging  research. 

GABRIEL  HARVEY’S  MARGINALIA 

Collected  and  Edited  by  Professor  G.  C.  MOORE 
SMITH.  Illustrated  and  with  collotvne  reproduction  of 
the  earliest  recorded  notice  of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet. 

16s.  net. 

Gabriel  Harvey,  the  friend  of  Edmund  Spenser, 
was  an  insatiable  student.  On  the  flyleaves  and 
margins  of  his  books  he  would  jot  down  notes  which 
are  often  of  exceptional  interest. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  SONNETS 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  A.  H.  BULLEN, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  late  A.  H.  BULLEN  by 
H.  F.  B.  BRETT-SMITH.  LIMITED  EDITION. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

The  book  was  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Bullen’s  death,  and  the  Introduction  is  his  last  public 
utterance. 

H  It  is  felt  that  this  book  should  commemorate  the 
scholar  who  lived  and  died  in  the  cause  of  literature 
and  fine  printing. 

Complete  List  of  Shakespeare  Head  Press  books  will 
be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  Basil  Blackwell, 
Oxford. 

FROM  BASIL  BLACKWELL’S  LIST. 

THE  ROUGH  GROSSING 

By  SYLVIA  THOMPSON.  7s.  6d.  net. 

U  A  Girl’s  “Loom  of  Youth.”  This  book  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  autobiography  of  a  brilliant  girl  during  the 
period  of  her  school-days,  and  stands  alone  as  an 
authentic  record  of  what  a  schoolgirl  thinks  and  feels 
during  the  period  of  adolescence. 

H  The  influence  of  certain  famous  schools  in  form¬ 
ing  this  pupil’s  character  was  startlingly  slight. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ANTIOCH,  300  b.c.— 
a. d.  1268  jt  By  E.  S.  BOUCHIER,  M.A.,  Author 
of  “  Spain  under  the  Roman  Empire,”  “  Syria  as  a 
Roman  Province,”  etc.  &  WITH  FOUR  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS,  12s.  6d.  net. 

U  At  a  meeting  place  of  many  civilizations,  as  the 
first  centre  of  Gentile  Christianity  and  the  home  of 
some  of  the  greatest  Christian  teachers,  as  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Roman  East  for  seven  centuries,  and  later 
as  the  outpost  of  European  civilization  against  the 
hordes  of  the  Far  East,  Antioch  has  peculiar  claims 
on  our  interest.  A  book  of  engrossing  interest  to 
the  general  reader  and  of  permanent  value  to  scholars 
and  Mediaeval  historians. 

SHYLOCK  REASONS  WITH  MR.  CHESTER¬ 
TON.  And  other  Poems. 

By  HUMBERT  WOLFE  ( Author  of  " London 
Sonnets.”) 

H  “  In  an  age  of  poetasters  he  is  a  poet . • 

finely  felt,  imaginative,  and  striking.” — The  Saturday 
Review.  _ - 

OXFORD  :  BASIL  BLACKWELL 
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INSURANCE  SUPPLEMENT 


NEW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  PROSPECTS 

EMARKABLE  progress  continued  to  be  dis¬ 
played  by  life  assurance  offices  during  the  first 
half  of  1920,  the  new  sums  assured  greatly  exceeding 
either  the  first  or  second  half  of  the  record  year 
1919.  When  trade  suddenly  slowed  down,  however, 
the  demand  for  life  assurance  protection  immediately 
slackened,  but  the  volume  of  business  originating  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  was  so  large  that  the  total 
for  the  twelve  months  was  in  the  case  of  most  com¬ 
panies  well  in  excess  of  that  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  restriction  of  new  life  policies  in  sympathy  with 
commercial  depression  suggests  that  life  assurance  is 
regarded  as  a  luxury,  whereas,  when  viewed  in  its 
proper  perspective,  it  is  a  necessity.  To  the  rich  and 
prosperous  life  assurance  serves  many  useful  pur¬ 
poses,  and  with  its  income-tax  privileges  affords  an 
attractive  investment,  but  to  the  man  without  large 
capital  resources,  living  close  up  to  his  income,  the 
protective  features  of  life  assurance  are  indispensable. 

There  is  no  need  for  pessimism  about  the  outlook 
for  new  life  business.  The  post-armistice  boom  had 
its  impetus  in  the  return  of  men  from  military  to  civil 
pursuits.  For  five  years  the  stream  of  eligible 
assurants  had  been  almost  dammed  by  the  war,  and  the 
removal  of  the  bar  released  a  pent-up  flood  of  pro¬ 
posals.  Despite  the  quantity  of  business  passing  in 
the  last  two  years  this  torrent,  supplemented  by 
natural  increase,  has  not  yet  run  dry.  So  far  only 
the  spontaneous  desire  for  life  assurance  has  been 
met;  the  larger  mass  of  the  population  which  has  to 
be  persuaded  of  and  educated  in  its  advantages  has 
hardly  been  touched.  Field  staffs  have  been  too  busy 
dealing  with  the  prudent,  far-seeing  class,  anxious  to 
insure,  to  have  time  to  devote  to  those  who  have  to 
be  guided  into  the  protecting  folds.  A  numerous  body 
of  men  must  be  uninsured  who,  but  for  the  war,  would 
have  been  insured,  and  when  the  requisite  spade  work 
is  seriously  undertaken  the  figures  appended  should  at 


least  be  equalled  : 


Net  sums 

Net  sums 

New  Annual 

New  Annual 

Assured 

Assured 

Premium^ 

Premiums 

1919. 

1920. 

1919. 

1920. 

Alliance  . 

•  ■  £2,331,022 

£2, 613, 903 

£91.575 

£104.464 

Atlas  . 

...  1,540.775 

1,972,269 

61,368 

52,937 

British  Equitable 

3I2*127 

339.556 

16,067 

16,667 

Caledonian 

...  1,488,838 

1,511.829 

61.837 

54.790 

Commercial  Union 

3,896,699 

4,226,794 

127,265 

148,430 

Eagle,  Star 

•  ••  2,793,117 

3.170,234 

576,056 

116,727 

122,864 

Equitable  . 

561,788 
...  1,017,891 

19.389 

23,263 

Equity  &  Law 

983.118 

41.256 

36.287 

General  . 

463,000 

503.859 

24,830 

23.378 

Guardian 

1,500,321 

1.509,344 

55.955 

52,285 

Law  Union  &  Rock 

•  1,548.737 

1.595.636 

57.887 

55.364 

Legal  &  General 

3»I23*720 

3,083,942 

129,941 

165,014 

Liverpool  &  London 
Globe  . 

& 

1,484,296 

1,852,901 

68,965 

86,843 

London  &  Scottish 

...  1,447.090 

1,408,930 

59.620 

56,604 

London  Assurance 

-  >.335.299 

1,302,997 

51.466 

48,002 

Metropolitan 

293,639 

269,211 

10,501 

8,129 

National  Mutual 

625,817 

630,130 

36.327 

55.593 

National  Provident 

...  1,138,725 

1,283,635 

51,808 

55.593 

North  Brit.  &  Merc. 

■  3.759.545 

4,810,711 

150.918 

208,231 

Northern  . 

...  1,321,898 

1,110,734 

55.o8o 

44.261 

Norwich  Union 

7,892,018 

8,586,010. 

302,957 

330,310 

Phoenix  . 

2,162,624 

2,513.378 

2,061,192 

88,503 

100,453 

Royal  Exchange 

1,772,869 

71.654 

81,117 

Royal  . 

...  4.169,033 

4.778,332 

166,813 

193.137 

Scottish  Amicable 

1,080,799 

1.334,777 

42,622 

54.267 

„  Life 

1,024,270 

1,085,634 

42,521 

43-688 

,,  Temperance 

•  ••  1,037.794 

1,264,437 

41,979 

52,646 

„  Union  &  Natl..  1,657,871 

1,775,708 

67.704 

70.258 

,,  Widows 

...  2,974,793 

3.373.789 

125-579 

138,640 

Sun  Life 

...  4,432,205 

5.312,477 

178,380 

229,228 

U.K.  Provident  ... 

...  2,156,369 

2,002,491 

88,017 

85.953 

Yorkshire  . 

1,321,913 

1,587,781 

51,152 

63,982 

^63,666,902 

£70,488,645 

£2,556,663 

£2.834,079 

Any  decline  in  new  assurances  at  the  present  time 
would  be  specially  regrettable,  because  of  the  high 
rates  at  which  money  can  be  invested.  Obviously  the 
more  capital  invested  at  the  prevailing  favourable 
terms  the  more  the  general  average  yield  from  the 
whole  funds  will  be  increased.  Already  the  leavening 


of  fresh  investments  is  exercising  a  marked  influence 
on  interest  earnings,  and  despite  the  heavy  income- 
tax  burden  net  yields  are  now  more  frequently  above 
the  pre-war  level.  One  of  the  two  main  constituents 
of  the  surplus  out  of  which  bonuses  are  declared  is 
the  extra  interest  earned  beyond  the  rate  estimated  in 
calculating  the  premiums,  and  the  fact  that  the  old 
pre-war  margin  has  been  restored  and  even  widened 
constitutes  a  pleasant  prospect  for  the  “  with  profit  ’’ 
policyholder  who  has  been  having  a  lean  time,  and 
recent  entrants  to  the  participating  class  promise  to 
be  well  rewarded  for  their  courage. 

DEPRECIATION. 

From  the  insurance  point  of  view  the  blot  on  the 
year  was  the  shrinkage  that  occurred  in  the  value  of 
Stock  Exchange  securities.  According  to  the  well- 
known  statistics  of  the  ‘  Bankers’  Magazine,’  the 
drop  in  prices  was  as  much  as  1 2  per  cent.  That 
estimate  takes  into  purview  certain  classes  of  stocks 
which  are  not  usually  included  among  life  assurance 
companies’  assets.  A  very  interesting  analysis  of  his 
office’s  experience  was  given  by  Mr.  John  H.  Clayton 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  London  &  Lancashire 
Insurance  Company,  and  though  he  was  not  specifically 
discussing  the  life  funds,  the  securities  in  question 
would  be  of  similar  character,  and  no  doubt  the 
results  correspond  within  narrow  limits  with  those  of 
life  assurance  concerns  generally.  In  the  eight  years 
prior  to  the  war  the  depreciation  in  the  investments 
of  the  London  &  Lancashire  was  12.85  Per  cent.,  an 
average  of  1.58  per  cent.  During  the  five  years  of 
the  war — alleviated  considerably  by  the  year  1918, 
when  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  values — it  was 
8.72  per  cent.,  giving  an  average  of  2.7  per  cent., 
but  for  1919  and  1920  the  depreciation  was  9.5  per 
cent.,  or  an  average  of  over  4.5  per  cent.,  while  for 
last  year  alone  it  was  6.3  per  cent. 

Perhaps  the  best  exemplification  of  the  effects  of 
last  year’s  severe  depreciation  is  furnished  by  the 
companies  valuing  annually,  and  of  these  the  ordinary 
branch  of  the  Prudential  is  large  enough  to  provide  a 
fair  indication  of  the  common  lot.  Here  the 
shrinkage  in  prices  aggregated  £800,000,  represent¬ 
ing  about  half  of  the  surplus.  Apart  from  the  fall  in 
Stock  Exchange  securities,  last  year  was  practically  a 
normal  year,  while  1919  was  marred  by  the  virulent 
influenza  epidemic  and  was  still  bearing  war  mortality. 
Nevertheless  in  the  earlier  year  the  company  was 
able  to  distribute  a  bonus  of  28s.  per  cent.,  but  in 
consequence  of  depreciation  the  bonus  for  the  past 
twelve  months  had  to  be  reduced  to  20s.  per  cent. 

QUINQUENNIAL  VALUATIONS. 

Offices  whose  quinquennial  valuations  fell  due  at  the 
end  of  December  last  had  to  value  their  securities  at 
a  most  untimely  moment.  Since  the  close  of  the  year 
there  has  been  a  substantial  recovery  in  prices,  but 
of  course  the  benefit  of  this  cannot  now  be  allowed  for, 
though  if  it  be  maintained  or  makes  further  progress 
those  offices  valuing  next  December  and  subse¬ 
quently  will  be  in  a  much  happier  position,  and  should 
therefore  be  able  to  distribute  more  liberally.  This 
illustrates  the  fallacy  of  sweeping  deductions  from  a 
comparison  of  valuations.  The  mere  accident  of  date 
may  enable  one  office  to  make  a  comparatively  better 
showing  than  another,  while  actually  it  may  have  done 
worse.  A  life  office  can  ignore  depreciation  until  its 
periodical  examination  of  liabilities  and  assets,  and 
thus  luck  may  enter  into  the  matter. 
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For  instance,  valuations  at  the  end  of  1918  had  the 
benefit  of  the  rally  that  took  place  in  that  year;  quota¬ 
tions  subsequently  reacted,  and  institutions  which 
valued  last  December,  though  they  might  hold  identical 
investments  to  those  valuing  two  years  before,  have 
had  to  provide  large  sums  for  depreciation  to  the 
detriment  of  their  bonuses.  Gilt-edged  securities  now 
appear  to  be  on  the  up-grade,  and  if  the  tendency  be 
permanent,  as  it  may  well  be  after  the  long  cycle  of 
declines,  offices  whose  quinquennial  span,  1918-1923, 
will  escape  the  extreme  depths  of  depression  in  the 
intermediate  period  and  over  a  series  of  years  could 
declare  higher  bonuses  than  concerns  valuing  in  the 
interval,  though  in  the  long  run  the  latter  might 
prove  the  more  profitable. 

How  great  is  the  handicap  for  the  institutions  which 
carried  out  their  valuation  last  December  can  be 
judged  from  the  following  table  : 

Life  Assur.  Fund, 


North  British  &  Mercantile 

Surplus. 

...  £1,263,361 

Depreciation. 

£1,124,337 

Dec.  31,  1920. 

£15,045.993 

Northern 

520,977 

613.739 

3.413.773 

Norwich  Union 

1,420,584 

818,354 

14,960,357 

Phoenix  ...  . 

373.852 

330,625 

11,128,284 

Royal  Exchange  . 

332,984 

281,000 

4,286,195 

Scottish  Amicable  . 

499,484 

52,596 

7,625,130 

Scottish  Insurance . 

15.614 

15,000 

463. J31 

Scottish  Life  . 

273,646 

101,147 

850,155 

3,009,940 

United  Kingdom  Prov.  ... 

887,578 

10,187,031 

Such  a  check  to  the  welfare  of  life  assurance  just 
when  public  confidence  in  bonus  earning  powers  was 
returning,  is  much  to  be  deplored.  To  the  long-term 
policyholder,  however,  ;t  is  not  without  its  advan¬ 
tages,  for  it  will  ultimately  conduce  to  his  benefit,  as 
the  amounts  written  off  are  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  company  and  invested  in  the  very  favourable 
terms  ruling.  At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Norwich 
Union  Life  Assurance  Society  the  chairman  stated 
that  the  interest  earnings  had  in  this  way  been  in¬ 
creased  to  the  extent  of  2s.  3d.  per  cent.  Policies 
approaching  maturity  are  chiefly  affected,  receiving 
less  in  bonuses  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
To  mitigate  the  hardship,  interim)  bonuses  are  univers¬ 
ally  recommended  on  all  policies  becoming  claims 
before  the  next  valuation,  which  is  a  sign  that  manage¬ 
ments  view  the  future  with  serenity. 

BONUS  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  North  British  and  Mercantile,  after  providing 
for  the  very  heavy  depreciation,  has  a  surplus  of 
£125,610,  which  is  to  be  carried  forward,  but  par¬ 
ticipating  policies  becoming  claims  before  the  next 
investigation  will  be  allotted  bonuses  at  the  rate  of 
£ 1  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Northern  has  fared 
even  worse  than  the  North  British,  but  the  actuary 
states  that  if  there  is  no  further  depreciation  the  high 
rate  of  interest  being  earned  on  the  written  down 
values  should  enable  a  satisfactory  bonus  to  be 
declared  five  years  hence,  and  recommends  inter¬ 
mediate  bonuses  on  policies  becoming  claims  at  the 
rate  of  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Particularly  unlucky  is  the  Norwich  Union,  for 
normally  its  valuation  should  have  taken  place  this 
midsummer,  but  a  year  ago  it  was  decided  to  make 
it  in  December  to  coincide  with  the  termination  of 
the  financial  year.  The  Society  adheres  to  its  2\  per 
cent,  basis  of  valuation,  while  all  Stock  Exchange 
securities,  including  those  redeemable  at  fixed  dates 
at  fixed  prices,  were  taken  at  market  quotations. 
Seeing  that  the  net  rate  of  interest  now  being  earned 
is  £4  12s.  4d.,  one  wonders  whether  conservatism 
has  not  been  pressed  too  far.  Nevertheless  there  is  a 
surplus  available  for  distribution  of  £602,230  per¬ 
mitting  of  bonuses  on  whole-life  policies  of  20s.  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  on  endowment  assurances  of 
15s.  per  cent,  per  annum.  Similar  interim  bonuses 
will  be  paid  for  the  current  year,  after  which  the 
position  will  be  again  reviewed. 

But  for  war  mortality  and  depreciation  the 
Phoenix  would  have  been  able  to  declare  bigger 
bonuses  than  ever  before.  Reserves  have  been  fully 
maintained,  the  carry  forward  is  increased  from 
£41,142  to  £84,369,  and  interim  bonuses  of  £1  per 
£100  are  to  be  paid.  A  similar  experience  is  reported 
by  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance.  After  writing  off 


depreciation  a  surplus  remains  of  ,£51,984,  which  is 
carried  forward  to  the  next  quinquennium  “  when  it  is 
hoped  that  the  bonus  declared  will  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  those  ”  of  the  past.  Interim  bonuses  are 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  25s.  Escaping  lightly  as  regards 
depreciation,  the  Scottish  Amicable  has  an  available 
surplus  of  £'509,987,  sufficient  to  maintain  the  pre¬ 
war  distribution  of  35s.,  but  the  directors  have  decided 
to  distribute  only  30s.  and  to  increase  the  carry 
forward  from  £63,099  to  £101,443. 

Virtually  the  whole  surplus  of  the  Scottish  Insur¬ 
ance  Corporation  is  absorbed  in  writing  down 
securities,  but  the  position  warrants  the  payment  of 
interim  bonuses  of  20s.  per  cent.  The  Scottish  Life 
fared  better  and  has  a  distributable  surplus  of 
£172,499,  enabling  it  to  declare  bonuses  of  £1  per 
cent,  except  for  the  first  year  of  insurance,  with 
interim  bonuses  at  the  same  rate.  A  severe  pruning 
down  of  the  values  of  all  investments  has  been 
effected  by  the  United  Kingdom  Provident  Institution 
with  the  result  that  nothing  is  left  for  bonuses. 
Depreciation  and  war  mortality  are  the  only  reasons 
why  the  big  distributions  of  the  past  are  not  repeated, 
but  so  satisfied  is  the  actuary  with  the  position  that 
bonuses  are  guaranteed  for  the  current  year  varying 
from  25s.  to  27s.  per  cent. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMPANIES. 


The  industrial  assurance  companies  are  labouring 
under  great  difficulties.  Not  only  have  they  suffered 
from  the  same  handicaps  as  the  ordinary  offices,  but 
in  addition  they  had  the  Courts  (Emergency  Powers) 
Act  imposed  upon  them  and  increased  wages  have 
specially  hit  them,  for  their  methods  necessitate  a 
very  large  staff  of  agents  and  others.  In  the  face  of 
all  obstacles  they  continue  to  exhibit  a  wonderful 
vitality,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  table,  and 
it  is  clear  that  if  left  to  themselves  they  would  emerge 
triumphantly  from  all  their  disabilities  : 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH. 

Premium  Income  Life  Funds 

1919.  1920.  1919-  1920. 

London  &  Manchester  ...  £1,011,872  ,£1,152,251  £1,611,577  £1,840,061 

Pearl  3,832,382  4,323,070  8,143,521  9,137,012 

Prudential  .  u,  155,873  12,991,608  53.624,403  59.244.233 

Refuge  2,9>3»366  3,259,980  4,082,264  4.572,993 

Royal  London  .  1,905,767  2,119,275  5,184,678  5^32.435 

Wesleyan  &  General  ...  906,719  1,012,778  1,622,130  1,847,200 

£21,725,979  £24,858,962  £74.268,573  £82,473,934 


Now  they  are  threatened  with  active  Government 
interference.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  Bill  to  give 
effect  to  the  Departmental  Committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  has  not  been  published,  but  if  it  bears  out  fore¬ 
casts  new  difficulties  will  be  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
companies.  One  consolatory  feature  is  that  the  dis¬ 
credit  brought  upon  reputable  institutions  by  the 
malpractices  of  mushroom  concerns  will  be  eliminated, 
for  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
new  concerns  to  establish  themselves  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  conditions,  and  to  that  extent  competition  will 
be  diminished. 

Two  solutions  of  the  problem  present  themselves  : 
monthly  policies  and  the  block  system,  and  it  may  be 
that  weekly  collection  will  die  out  unless  there  is  a 
great  reduction  in  wages.  To  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
the  block  system  it  is  essential  that  sufficient  business 
should  be  available  in  a  given  area.  The  Prudential 
is  so  huge  that  it  is  probably  able  almost  everywhere 
to  create  compact  “  books,”  but  other  companies  may 
find  this  less  easy,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for 
groupings  of  companies  to  be  arranged,  so  that  there 
would  be  only  two  or  three  great  organisations. 

The  industrial  companies  are  big  producers  of 
ordinary  business,  and  the  tables  below  illustrate  how 
they  are  expanding  in  this  direction  : 

ORDINARY  BRANCH. 


London  &  Manchester 

Pearl  . 

Prudential  . 

Refuge . 

Wesleyan  &  General 


Premium  Income 
1913.  1920. 

£63.930  £227,826 

561,580  2,082,472 

4,920,518  8,800,748 

1,210,051  2,359,291 

211,501  357>772 


Life  Funds 
1913.  1920. 

£1,059,240  £868,311 

3,500,752  8.711,951 

45,693,480  58,786,31 1 

7,065,150  13,568,723 

1,120,275  2,028,492 


£6,967,500  £13,828,109  £57.57S.6H  £83.963.7*8 
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MODERN 


IQ  07. 


METHODS 


Watt  End  “Branch  : 

79  Pall  Mall. 
S.W.  1. 


STAR  & 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY  LTD 


Law  Courts  Branch  : 

302  High  Holhorn, 
W.G.  1. 


Head  Office:  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  HOUSE, 

Royal  Exchange  Avenue,  Lonhon,  E.C.3. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

THE  MOST  PROGRESSIVE  OFFICE  FOR  ALL  GLASSES  OF  INSURANCE 

ASSETS  EXCEED  -  -  -  £19,000,000 

EM 


OF  INSURANCE 

The  eagle,  star  and  British  dominions  insurance  company, 

LTD.,  issue  a  variety  of  special  Policies  designed  to  meet  particular  classes  and 
their  requirements  under  modern  conditions.  These  Policies  are  both  liberal  in 
terms  and  wide  in  scope,  and  among  them  are  Life  and  Endowment  Policies ;  Personal 
Accident  and  Illness  Insurance  Policies;  House  Purchase  Policy;  Marriage  Policy; 
Children’s  Educational  Policies;  Abstainers’  Life  Assurance  Policies;  the  Farmers’ 
“  Compleat  ”  Fire  Policy;  Employers’  Liability  and  General  Indemnity  Policy;  Live 
Stock  and  “  Tractor  ”  Policies.  “  Pluvius  ”  Weather  Policies  for  Promoters  of  Outdoor 
Events  and  Holiday-makers ;  these  Policies  provide  compensation  in  event  of  Rain  causing 
Financial  loss,  or  spoiling  holidays.  The  Company  also  issue  a  special  series  of  Insurances 
for  women,  full  particulars  of  which  are  contained  in  a  descriptive  Booklet,  which  will  be 
sent  Post  Free  on  request  to  the  Women’s  Section,  79,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 


OTHER  CLASSES  OF  INSURANCE 
BUSINESS  TRANSACTED  INCLUDE 

Annuities . Boilers . Burglary . Contingency-  Disease  and  Sickness  Elec¬ 

trical  and  other  Machinery  Employers’  Liability  Fidelity  Guarantee 

Fire . Gas  Plants . Indemnity  Leasehold  Redemption  Lifts  Live  Stock 

. Loss  of  Profits  Marine  Motor  Car  Plate  Glass  Public  Liability  — 

Securities  in  Transit  Sprinkler  Leakage,  &c. 

PROSPECTUSES  POST  FREE. 
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THE  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

(INCORPORATED  A.D.  1720) 

7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C.  3 

FIRE  -  MARINE  -  LIFE  -  ACCIDENT 


BURGLARY 

WORKMEN  S  COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC  LIABILITY 


MOTOR,  PLATE  GLASS 
LIVE  STOCK,  FIDELITY 
AND  GOVERNMENT 
BONDS,  &c. 


Assets :  £9,286,497  Income :  £3,790,924 


THIRD  CENTURY  OF  ACTIVE  BUSINESS 


BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED 


London  &  Manchester 

Pearl . 

Prov.  Assoc,  of  London  .. 

Prudential  . 

Refuge  . 

Wesleyan  &  General 


ORDINARY  BRANCH. 
Net  sums  Assured. 
1919.  1920. 

£93M'6  £1,014,231 

8,399.239  7.292,446 

1,527,807  2,225,450 

22,319.642  23,528,225 

7,216,890  7,817,702 

'.342,850  936,310 


£41,737.844  £42,814,364 


New  Annua]  Prem. 


1919. 

1920. 

£65,015 

£69.964 

553,600 

438,016 

42,248 

61,067 

1,639,762 

1,667,280 

507.439 

553.645 

74,755 

63,441 

£2,882,819 

£2,853,413 

Even  if  the  whole  of  their  industrial  business  was 
swept  out  of  existence  the  industrial  companies  could 
still  cut  a  considerable  figure  as  ordinary  offices, 
especially  as  they  are  now  actively  developing  mis¬ 
cellaneous  classes  of  insurance.  They  therefore  are 
not  unduly  perturbed. 


AUSTRALIAN  MUTUAL  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

Established  as  long  ago  as  1849,  this  office 

boasts,  with  good  reason,  of  being  the  largest 
Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  British  Empire,  and  the  Best 
Bonus-paying  Office  in  the  World.  Figures  speak 
better  than  words,  and  the  annual  report  for  1920  goes 
far  to  support  the  above  statements. 

Reviewing  these  we  find  that  the  Accumulated  Fund, 
including  the  amount  at  credit  of  the  Industrial  De¬ 
partment,  has  been  increased  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  £2,720,753  2s.  8d.,  and  the  total  now  comes  to  no 
less  than  £43,847,951  10s.  5d.,  which  includes  a  sum 
of  £35,202  8s.  in  the  Claims  Investment  Account 
The  Society’s  subscriptions  to  the  various  Common¬ 
wealth  Loans  for  War  and  Repatriation  purposes 
amount  to  over  eleven  millions,  in  addition  to  which 
over  two  millions  in  subscriptions  has  been  made  to 
New  Zealand  War  Loans.  We  cull  the  following  ad¬ 
ditional  details  from  the  Directors’  Report,  which 
shows  record  figures  : — 

The  Actuary’s  Report,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  any  member  on  application,  shows  that  there 
would  have  been  a  Surplus  of  Funds  over  Liabilities  of 
£1,737,678  is.  1  id.  if  the  valuation  of  the  policy 
liabilities  had  been  made  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of 
last  year,  but  the  Board  resolved,  in  accordance  with 


the  recommendation  of  the  Actuary,  to  apply  ^285,485 
in  strengthening  the  basis  of  valuation  so  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  disclosed  is  £1,452,193  is.  nd.,  out  of  which 
£1,324,193  is.  1  id.  is  to  be  allotted  for  distribution 
among  the  members.  This  will  provide  Reversionary 
Bonuses  of  about  £2,273,000. 

The  Surplus  in  the  Industrial  Department  is  £54,274 
5s.  7d.,  of  which  £39,834  is  to  be  distributed  among 
the  participating  policy-holders,  providing  Reversionary 
Bonuses  amounting  to  about  £  54,000. 

The  Investment  Fluctuation  Fund  has  been  increased 
by  £76,656  19s.  3d.  and  the  book  values  of  the  office 
premises  have  been  further  written  down  by  a  sum  of 
£13,632  os.  5d. 

The  rate  of  interest  realised  on  the  mean  funds  (in¬ 
cluding  Investment  Fluctuation  and  Fidelity  Guarantee 
Funds)  was  £5  4s.  7d.  per  cent. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

IT  is  a  significant  mark  of  the  generally  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Britannic  Assurance  Company  that, 
in  spite  of  adverse  trade  conditions  and  consequent  de¬ 
preciation  in  the  value  of  securities,  the  Reversionary 
Bonus  of  24s.  per  £100  assured  was  maintained  for 
1920.  This,  together  with  the  announcement  that 
claim  payments  of  over  £800,000  were  made  last  year, 
bring  the  total  to  nearly  15  millions,  and  will  certainly 
do  nothing  to  detract  from  the  public  confidence  which 
the  Company  has  always  enjoyed.  As  an  instance  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Britannic’s  transactions,  we  may 
quote  the  following  figures  : — The  total  premium  in¬ 
come  for  the  year  under  review  amounted  to  £2,185,20 2 
showing  improvement  of  £321,974  over  the  £1,863,228 
received  in  the  previous  year,  following  an  increase  of 
£230,400  in  1919  over  the  1918  figures.  Gross  income 
from  all  sources  was  £2,470,124,  being  an  increase  of 
£355,844  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  total 
death  claims  for  1920  amounted  to  £559,509  following 
^609,083  in  1919,  showing  an  improvement  of  nearly 
£50,000.  Including  £101,678  written  off  Stock  Ex- 
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change  and  other  securities  the  total  outgo  amounted  to 
£1,891,780,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  good  on  the  year’s 
working  of  £578,344.  New  capital  was  paid  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  to  the  extent  of  £22,499,  so  that  the  total 
funds  were  increased  during  the  twelve  months  by 
£600,844,  the  largest  addition  in  the  Company’s  his¬ 
tory,  and  amounting  at  31st  December,  1920,  to 
•£5.976,892. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  adduce  the  Balance-sheet 
as  further  evidence  of  the  Company’s  prosperity,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  study  of 
eloquent  figures  we  do  so  : — 

LIABILITIES.  £  _s.  d. 

Subscribed  Capital  . . .  ;£*79»992  0  ° 

Shareholders’  Capital  paid  up  .  104,996  o  o 

Ordinary  Branch  .  2,438,908  11  11 

Industrial  ,,  .  3,126,601  13  4 _ 

Sinking  Fund  and  Capital  Redemption  Fund  56,385  8  5 


Review 


Investment  Reserve  Fund 
Staff  Pension  Fund  . 


200,000 

50,000 


Claims  admitted  or  intimated  and  in  course  of  payment  : — 

Life  Assurance  . . . 

Sundry  Creditors  (Life  Assurance  business)  . 

Corporation  Profits  Tax,  Reserve  . 

Employees’  Deposit  Fund  . 


ASSETS. 

Mortgages  on  Property  within  the  United  Kingdom  . 

Loans  on  Parochial  and  other  Public  Rates  . 

„  Stocks  and  Shares  . . . . . 

,,  Company’s  Policies  within  their  Surrender  Values... 
Investments  : — 

Deposit  with  the  High  Court  (>£17,052  10  6 — 5  per  cent. 

War  Stock  . . . . . 

British  Government  Securities  . . . . . 

Municipal  and  County  Securities,  United  Kingdom  . 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securities  . 

„  ,,  Provincial  Securities  . 

tt  ,,  Municipal  „  . 

Foreign  Government  Securities  . 

,,  Municipal  ,,  . . . 

Railway  and  other  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stocks — 

Home  and  Foreign  . •■••••• . 

Railway  and  other  Preference  and  Guaranteed  Stocks  . 

n  rt  n  Ordinary  Stocks  . 

Freehold  Ground  Rents  . 

House  Property  . 

Reversions  . 

Agents’  Balances  . 

Outstanding  Premiums  . .  . . 

„  Interest,  Dividends  and  Rents  ...  ;6o,u8  19  2 

Interest  accrued  but  not  payable  .  31*®10  5  0 


Cash  : — 

In  Hand  and  on  Current  Accounts  . 

Other  Assets  :  —  . 

Value  of  Office  Furniture  and  Fittings 
Stamps  on  Hand  . 


5,976,891  13 

8 

24.657 

5 

11 

36,612 

0 

2 

4,000 

0 

O 

16.447 

9 

5 

,£6,058,608 

9 

2 

£ 

s. 

d. 

873,340 

9 

5 

295.693 

6 

5 

90.335 

O 

O 

107,016 

18 

6 

l6,200 

O 

0 

2,297,454 

12 

8 

121,157 

l6 

O 

110,742 

19 

0 

45.342 

10 

9 

734.404 

3 

2 

245,592 

1 

9 

58,056 

3 

2 

320,573 

12 

0 

91.294 

O 

4 

116,607  18 

I 

65,651 

11 

2 

190,362 

l8 

1 

9.971 

l8 

10 

343 

8 

4 

73.325 

3 

1 

39,939 

4 

2 

>36,111 

9 

3 

17.249 

2 

11 

1,952 

2 

1 

£6,058,608 

9 

2 

THE  BRITISH  EQUITABLE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

ONE  of  the  most  prominent  guarantees  offered  by 
the  Life  Assurance  Fund  of  the  above  company 
lies  in  its  huge  holding  of  Freehold  Ground  Rents. 
These,  as  they  point  out,  must  inevitably  increase  in 
value  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  Company  will,  as  re¬ 
gards  such  of  them  as  it  retains  to  the  end  of  the  leases, 
become  owners  in  possession  of  the  houses  as  well  as 
the  ground  upon  which  they  are  built.  As  a  further 
inducement  to  provide  for  eventualities  through  their 
medium,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  sum  raised  by  the 
State  in  Death  Duties  approximates  four  millions  a 
month,  and  that  it  is  obviously  foolish  to  pay  these 
duties  out  of  capital. 

Turning  to  new  figures  the  Directors’  Sixty-sixth 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  January  31st  1920 
shows  an  increase  in  New  Business  in  the  Life  Depart¬ 
ment  of  more  than  £27,000  over  the  previous  year’s 
figures.  In  the  Fire,  Accident,  and  General  Depart¬ 
ments  the  Premium  Income  has  also  largely  increased, 
with  favourable  results,  and  the  same  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  is  shown  in  the  Employers’  Liability  and 
Marine  business.  The  Directors  recommended  that 
the  same  dividend  of  3s.  per  share  per  annum,  as  paid 
to  shareholders  in  the  past  year,  should  be  continued ; 
2s.  6d.  per  share  of  the  amount  being  provided  for  as 
directed  by  the  Articles  of  Association,  and  6d.  per 
share  out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  shareholders. 

THE  CANADA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE. 

WHEN  one  reads  the  sad  tale  of  the  past  year’s 
financial  unrest  and  its  consequent  depreciation 
of  stocks  and  so  forth,  it  is  comforting  to  find  that 
this  distressful  period  has  proved,  for  the  above  com¬ 
pany,  the  most  successful  in  all  the  seventy-four  years 
of  its  history.  Its  premium  income,  for  instance,  ha9 
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Royal  Exchange 
Assurance 


Incorporated  A.D.  1720 


Royal  Exchange,  London, 

(Head  Office) 


Fi  re,  Life,  Sea,  Accident,  Employers  Liability,  Motor  Car,  Plate  Glass, 
Live  Stock,  Third  Party,  Burglary,  Fidelity  Guarantees,  Lift,  Boiler, 

Machinery,  Trustee  and  Executor. 

For  particular a  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  apply  to : 

Head  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C.  3 
West  End  Office :  44  PALL  MALL,  S.  W.  1 


increased  by  £508,976,  and  amounted  to  £2,107,742; 
the  annuity  income  was  £88,177;  the  interest  income 
has  increased  by  £45,423,  and  totalled  £813,293; 
and  assets  reached  the  creditable  sum  of  £15,227,864, 
an  advance  on  the  previous  year  of  ,£977,398.  The 
surplus  earned  for  the  year  amounted  to  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  figures  of  £444,388,  and  the  undivided 
surplus  at  31st  December,  1920,,  was  no  less  than 
£1,313,853.  This  is  apart  from  the  special  reserve 
fund  of  £102,740  created  during  the  war,  which 
is  an  additional  surplus  held  in  reserve.  Enough  has 
been  cited  to  show  that  the  Canada  Life  was  never 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  its  fine  business  integrity  stood  it  in  good  stead 
throughout  the  troublous  times  of  the  war. 

CONFEDERATION  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

ALTHOUGH  a  somewhat  youthful  concern  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  the  hoary-headed  veterans 
of  the  insurance  world  (it  began  business  in  1871), 
the  Confederation  Life  Association  is  anything  but  a 
tyro  in  point  of  business.  Its  assets  have  grown  from 
£23,279  in  1873  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £5,597,337 
to-day,  and  its  insurance  in  force  from'  £369,582  to 
£27,868,135  on  the  corresponding  dates.  Originally 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  with  its  head  office  in  Toronto,  the  Company 
commenced  operating  in  the  United  Kingdom'  in  1.906 
with  the  above  remarkable  results.  The  figures  quoted 
above  of  the  total  insurances  in  force  at  the  close  of 
the  year  represent  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of 
no  less  than  £4,755,524,  after  deducting  the  insurance 
terminated  during  the  year — a  truly  wonderful  record. 
The  net  revenue  from  Premiums  and  Annuities  was 
£1,083,401,  a  gain  of  £188,112,  whilst  the  net  revenue 
from  Interest  and  Rents  amounted  to  £285,922,  which 
is  £22,093  in  excess  of  that  for  1919.  Total  payments 
to  policy-holders  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£489,945,  this  being  £89,720  less  than  in  1919. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Association’s  holdings 
in  the  various  classes  of  securities  : — 


Class  of  Security. 

Net  Invested  Assets. 
Amount.  Per  cent. 

Mortgages  . 

£1,112,071 

20.9s 

Debentures  . . 

2,712,332 

51.10 

Stocks  . 

243,354 

4-59 

Loans  on  policies  . 

681,462 

12.84 

Real  estate  . 

457,202 

8.61 

Sundries  . 

...  101,187 

t-9« 

Totals  . 

£5,307,608 

100.00  1 

EAGLE,  STAR  AND  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LTD. 


NO  Insurance  Company  can  boast  of  a  more  eminent 
list  of  names  on  its  Board  of  Directors  than  the 
Eagle,  Star,  and  British  Dominion  Insurance  Company, 
Ltd.  These  include  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough,  C.M.G.,  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of 
Carisbrooke,  G.C.V.O.,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Gos- 
chen,  C.B.  E.,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  eminent  names. 
It  has  branches  in  forty  important  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  transactions  will  be 
gathered  from  the  appended  figures  of  the  Balance- 
Sheet.  During  the  past  year  the  Company  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Liverpool  Rever¬ 
sionary  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  British  North  Western 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  has  also  been  purchased. 

A  dividend  of  6%  per  annum  on  the  Preference  shares 
is  declared,  of  which  Interim'  dividend  of  3%  was  paid 
on  July  1st  last,  and  the  balance  on  January  1st,  1921; 
and  there  was  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10%  on  the 
Preferred  Ordinary  Shares,  of  which  5%  was  paid  on 
the  1st  July,  1920,  and  5%  on  the  1st  January,  1921. 

The  Directors  now  recommend  a  final  payment  on  the 
Ordinary  Shares  of  1  0%,  free  of  income  tax,  payable  on 
July  1st,  1921,  which,  with  the  Interim  Dividends 
already  paid,  aggregating  20%  will  make  30%,  free  of 
income  tax,  for  the  year  1920. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital — Authorised 
Subscribed — 

1,000,000  Shares  of  £3  each  .  £3,000,000 


Subscribed — 

40,667  Preference  Shares  ...  ...  £122,001 

559,558  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  1,678,674 
384,250  Ordinary  Shares  .  1,152,750 


£  s.  d. 


£^-953.425 
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Marine,  Leasehold  Redemption,  Burglary,  Fidelity  Guarantee, 

Motor  Gar,  Plate  Glass,  Personal  Accident,  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Sickness,  Live  Stock,  Loss  of  Profits,  etc. 

Head  Office:  1,  Dale  St.,  Liverpool.  London,  Chief  Office:  1,  Corahill,  E.C. 


FIRE  -  ANNUITIES  -  LIFE  -  ACCIDENT 


ASSETS 

EXCEED 

£19,000,000 


CLAIMS 
PAID  OVER 

£97,000,000 


Paid  up  .  . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Investment  Reserve  Fund  ...  ...  ...  . 

Fire  and  General  Insurance  Fund  . 

Marine  Insurance  Fund  . 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  .  . 

Reserve  for  Fire  and  General  Claims,  admitted 

intimated  . 

Unclaimed  Dividends . .  . 

Life  Department  Funds  and  outstanding  Liabilities,  as 
separate  Balance  Sheet  ...  . 


or 

per 


1,047,896  8  o 
2,000,000  o  o 
160,000  o  o 
901,871  2  o 

785,644  1  1 
106,794  '3  3 

248,603  0  o 
248  3  8 

14,414,845  3  4 


£19,665,902  11  5 


ASSETS. 


Investments  at  cost  .  . 

Freehold  Property  at  cost  . 

Mortgages  on  real  Estate  and  Loans  ...  . 

Cash  at  Bankers,  in  hand,  and  on  deposit  . •  • 

Balances  due  to  the  Company  for  Premiums  and  Agents 
Balances,  after  deducting  Reinsurances,  Returns  and 

Creditors  .  . 

Cost  of  Businesses  acquired  plus  Extra¬ 
ordinary  Expenses .  £523,823  3  9 

Less  written  off  ...  ...  .  100,000  o  o 


Interest  accrued  less  Tax  .  . 

Policy  Stamps  .  ••• 

Life  Department  Assets,  as  per  separate  Balance  Sheet 


£  s.  d. 
2,924,111  17  9 
460,790  17  6 
339,698  18  11 
537,183  19  11 


53o.5t5  17  8 


423. 8^3  3  9 
3 '.857  ‘3  0 
3.274  '9  7 
14,414,845  3  4 


£19,665,902  11  5 


FRIENDS’  PROVIDENT  AND  CENTURY  LIFE  OFFICE. 

DEPRECIATION  of  gilt-edged  investments  has 
been  the  bugbear  of  practically  all  the  Insurance 
companies  during  the  past  year,  and  the  Friends’ 
Provident  has  suffered  with  the  rest.  As  the  result 
of  a  valuation  of  its  Stock  Exchange  securities  the 


management  has  found  it  necessary  to  transfer 
£82,000  from  the  Assurance  Funds  in  order  to  meet 
the  depreciation  disclosed.  What  is,  however,  more 
to  the  point,  is  the  fact  that,  after  writing  off  this 
amount,  the  total  funds  have  increased  by  £1 06,000, 
and  now  amount  to  the  fine  sum  of  ^3,605,000. 
Since  its  inception  in  1832  the  Friends’  Provident  has 
rapidly  earned  its  name  amongst  the  investing  public, 
as  a  virile  concern  with  a  virile  management,  and  the 
tale  of  its  transactions  as  set  forth  by  the  balance- 
sheet  for  the  past  twelve  months  is  a  candid  one  of 
financial  perspicuity  and  foresight. 

THE  KINLOCH  MOTOR  INSURANCE 

IT  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  there  is  increasing  com¬ 
petition  in  the  insurance  of  motor  cars  and  commer¬ 
cial  vehicles.  In  this  connection  the  attention  of  owners 
should  be  drawn  to  the  special  “  Kinloch  ”  (Lloyd’s) 
Policy,  which  offers  comprehensive  and  reliable  insur¬ 
ance  with  adequate  security  at  competitive  rates. 
Brigadier-General  Sir  David  Kinloch,  Bart.,  C. B., 
M.V.O.,  is  the  pioneer  of  the  business,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  conjunction  with  Lloyd’s — which  is  sufficient 
guarantee,  if  such  were  needed,  that  all  claims  under 
the  scheme  are  settled  promptly. 

Kinloch’s  Motor  Policies  at  Lloyd’s  have  been  before 
the  public  since  1908,  during  which  period  an  enormous 
number  of  motorists  have  become  policy-holders.  Many 
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ESTABLISHED  1862. 


LONDON  and  SCOTTISH 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 


LIFE 

ACCIDENT 


FIRE 

MARINE 


Total  Income  exceeds 

Total  Funds  and  Assets  exceed 


£2,500,000 

£7,000,000 


Head  Office:  66  &  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

Branches  throughout  the  Country. 

General  Manager:  WM.  ^ENEAS  MAC  KAY. 

Prospectuses  and  all  information  may  be  had  on  application. 


FOUR  QUESTIONS 

which  the  proposer  for  life 
or  endowment  insurance  should 
insist  on  having  answered  : — 

(1)  What  the  pre-war  reserve  basis  of  the  office  under 
review  for  the  valuation  of  whole-life  and  endowment 
insurance  business  was,  and  what  it  now  is  : 

(2)  Whether  both  before  and  since  the  war  market 
values  were  rigidly  adhered  .  to  in  the  valuation  of 
securities  : 

(3)  What,  after  deduction  of  income-tax,  the  margin  of 
interest  earning  in  excess  of  the  reserve  rate  was,  and 
what  it  now  is.  This  is  of  special  importance,  as  that 
margin  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  first  line  of  defence 
as  against  capital  shrinkage,  and  also  the  chief  factor 
which  goes  to  produce  profits  ;  and 

(4)  How  the  office  stood  in  the  matter  of  expense  of 
management,  and  how  it  now  stands. 

The  Reply  of  the  NORWICH  UNION 
MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE  to  the  FOUR 
QUESTIONS  is  — 

(1)  The  2|%  reserve  basis — the  strongest  in  the  world — 
has  been  maintained. 

(2)  Market  values  have  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

(3)  The  net  interest-earning  margin  during  the  last 
pre-war  valuation  period  was  ;£l  13s.  3d.  per  cent.  ;  for 
1920  it  was  £2  2s.  4d. 

(4)  The  expense  ratio  of  the  life  assurance  fund  for 
the  last  pre-war  period  was  almost  identical  with  that 
for  the  year  1920. 


Write  for  copy  of  new  prospectus  and  latest  report  to 
the  Secretary — 

NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE,  NORWICH, 

or  to  any  Branch  Office  of  the  Society. 


have  doubtless  been  attracted  by  the  offer  of  a  special 
rebate  (amounting  to  15%  of  the  premium  paid)  in  the 
event  of  there  being  no  claim  during  the  year  of  insur¬ 
ance — a  piece  of  business  perspicacity  which  is  on  a  par 
with  the  rest  of  the  prospectus.  .  The  Rates  of  Insur¬ 
ance  for  12  months  of  cars  used  for  private  pleasure 
purposes  only,  and  owned  by  individuals  (as  distinct 
from  firms)  are  at  foot  of  page  vii. ;  owners  should 
hasten  to  take  advantage  of  them. 


GUARDIAN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

HIS  year  the  Guardian  Assurance  Company,  Lim¬ 
ited,  celebrates  its  centenary,  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Deed  of  Settlement  in  1821.  Registered 
under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts  in  1893,  it  has 
a  Subscribed  Capital  of  two  millions,  one  million  of 
which  is  paid  up.  This  is  divided  into  200,000  5  per 
cent.  Preference  Shares  of  £4  each,  fully  paid,  and 
400,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £3  each,  10s.  paid.  The 
total  number  of  Policies  in  force  on  31st  December  last 
was  19,662,  assuring,  with  bonuses,  £13,524,154 
6s.  8d.  Of  this  sum  £1,248,600  19s.  was  re-assured 
with  other  offices,  thus  reducing  the  ultimate  liability 
of  the  Company  to  £12,275,553  7s.  8d.  The  funds  of 
the  Life  Department  at  the  same  date,  including  the 
Investment  Reserve  Fund,  amounted  to  £4,044,663 
18s.  lod.  These  are  eloquent  figures  and  tell  a  story 
of  astute  management  and  keen  business  enterprise. 
New  business  actually  completed  during  the  past  year 
in  the  Life  Department  alone  consisted  of  2,134 
policies,  the  sums  assured  being  £1,616,344  14s.  5d., 
the  Annual  Premiums  amounting  to  £56,725  5s.  5d., 
and  the  Single  Premiums  to  £1,544  4s.  7d. 

A  dividend  of  6s.,  less  income  tax,  was  declared  on 
each  Ordinary  share  of  £3  10s.  paid  up,  and  3s.,  less 
income  tax,  on  each  Ordinary  Share  having  been  paid 
up  in  December  last,  and  an  Interim  Dividend,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  3s.,  less  income  tax,  to  be  paid  on  the  30th  of 
the  present  month. 
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LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

ROM  its  head  office  in  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  the 
above  Company  has  spread  its  branches  oversea  to 
such  remote  places  as  Australasia,  \  okohama,  Hong-- 
Kong,  Calcutta,  Buenos  Aires,  Mexico,  San  Francisco 
— practically  all  over  the  civilised  world.  This  is  not 
surprising,  considering  the  tale  of  business  operations 
it  has  to  tell,  and  its  continued  progressive  policy  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  will  still  further  enlarge  its  field  of 
activity.  The  Eighty-fifth  Annual  Report  was  issued 
last  month,  and  is  instructive  reading.  In  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment,  for  instance,  it  is  shown  that  the  surplus  was 
£510,336;  the  Life  Department  reveals  funds  amount¬ 
ing  to  £4,679,696,  with  an  Annuity  Fund  of  £524,269; 
the  Marine  Department  has  a  surplus  of  £101,349; 
Employers’  Liability  one  of  £70,558;  and  the  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Insurance  Account  shows  £274,240  on  the 
right  side.  Only  in  the  Accident  Department  is  there 
a  deficit  (£5,604),  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  net  claims 
amounted  to  as  much  as  55.23%.  To  meet  this,  and  to 
strengthen  the  Reserves,  £13,000  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

The  Balance-sheet,  as  the  31st  December,  1920,  is 
as  follows  : — 

LIABILITIES. 

Members'  Capital,  600,000  Shares  el  £5  each,  of  which  531,050 

are  issued,  and  £1  per  Share  paid  up  . 

Four  per  cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock  ...  £805,800  o  o 

Four  per  cent.  “Thames  &  Mersey’’  Dtb.  Stk.  45°»695  10  0 

General  Reserve  Fund  . 

Fire  Reserve  Funds  . 

Life  Assurance  Funds — 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  £4,660,880  15  ]I 

Globe  .  £18,815  2  1  18,815  2  1 


Annuity  Fund — 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  . 

Leasehold  Redemption  Fund  . 

Marine  Reserve  Fund  . . . 

Personal  Accident  Reserve  Fund  . 

Employers’  Liability  Reserve  Fund  . 

Miscellaneous  Insurance  Reserve  Fund  . 

Profit  and  Loss  . 

Members’  Life  Profits  Account  . 

Other  Funds,  viz. — 

Four  per  cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock  Premium  Fund... 

Permanent  Fire  Policy  Deposit  Fund  . 

Staff  Pension  Fund  . 

Investment  Fluctuation  Fund  . 

Suspense  Account  . — . 

Transfer  Fees  Reserved  . ; . 

Claims  under  Life  Policies  admitted  but  not  paid — 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  £85,474  8  11 

Globe  .  Nil.  Nil. 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  .  859,148  o  8 

Outstanding  Marine  Claims  .  129,110  18  9 


Other  sums  owing  by  Company — 

Dividends  due  and  unpaid  .  £8,402  10  8 

Amounts  owing  to  other  Insurance  Companies  1,113,566  10  9 

Current  Accounts  owing  by  Company  .  818,750  19  3 

Bills  Payable  .  »4.*3<>  8  o 


£18,815  2  1  £2®, 455- 383  2  8 


£  s.  d. 
531,050  o  o 


1*256,495  10  o 
1,000,000  o  o 
3,308,908  4  o 


4,679,695  18  o 

524,269  3  1 

24,947  12  7 
625,060  3  1 1 
145,481  12  11 
261,008  1  7 

2,167,782  6  5 
212,725  7  3 

38,105  9  7 

268,600  o  o 
35>329  <>  8 

II4,Il6  l6  4 

2,000,000  0  O 

250, 951  *9  10 
2,172  i  6 


1,053.733  8  4 


1 ,954,95°  6  8 


ASSETS. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDSN  AND  GLOBE. 

Mortgages  on  Pi operty  within  the  United  Kingdom  . 

Mortgages  on  Property  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  . 

Loans  on  Company’s  Policies  within  their  Surrender  Values... 

Loans  on  Parochial  and  other  Public  Rates  . 

Loans  of  Life  Interests  and  Annuities  . 

Loans  on  Reversions  . 

Loans  on  Stocks  and  Shares  . 

Investments  at  their  boak  values — 

Deposited  with  the  High  Court — 

British  Government  Securities  .  £16,283  17  0 

Municipal  and  County  Securities,  U.K.  :3,268  0  o 

Indian  &  Colonial  Government  Securities  875  o  o 

Railway  and  other  Debs,  and  Deb.  Stks.  1,75°  0  0 

Railway  Preference  Stocks  .  5, 000  0  0 

British  Government  Securities  . . . 

Municipal  and  County  Securities,  United  Kingdom  . 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securities  .  .... 

Indian  and  Colonial  Municipal  Securities  . 

Indian  and  Colonial  Provincial  Securities  . 

Foreign  Government  Securities  . 

Foreign  Municipal  Securities  . 

Foreign  Provincial  Securities  . .................. 

Stocks  and  Shares  of  other  Companies  .  £6,388  18  4 

Bonds  of  other  Companies  .  27,220  13  0 

Railway  and  other  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stocks  . 

Railway  and  other  Preference  and  Guaranteed  Stocks  . 

Railway  and  other  Ordinary  Stocks  . . . ■■■ 

House  Property,  including  Offices  partly  occupied  by  the 

Company  . 

Freehold  Ground  Rents  . 

Leasehold  Ground  Rents  . ■■■■•• . •■•••• 

Life  Interest  and  Annuities  .  £164.3”  16  7 

Reversions  .  16.056  19  5 

Rent  Charges  . •••••• . ........... 

Agents’  Balances  . £t,843>925  5  8 

Outstanding  Premiums  (being  the  uncol- 
ted  portion  of  the  Revenue  of  the  last 
quarter  ending  on  the  date  to  which  these 
Accounts  are  made  up)  .  707,665  2  6 

Outstanding  Interest  Dividends  and  Rents  . 

Outstanding  Interest,  accrued  but  not  due  . 


£  s.  d. 

280,296  17  9 
487,204  5  8 
■47-935  10  40 

74,324  7  4 
18,010  o  0 
4,764  o  o 
6,812  13  2 


37,176  17  0 
2,965,976  6  10 
89,659  1  9 
637,120  7  5 
190,264  2  7 
79.036  4  2 

2,i59.oi5  16  8 
411,029  14  1 
328,964  1  1 


33,609  11  4 

3,646,022  15  8 
2,304.323  ”  2 

37,537  13  3 

1,327,312  14  3 
30,108  4  11 
■,37I  8  2 


180,368  16  0 

”8,515  3  7 


2, 551,590  *  2 
”.553  9  8 
118,244  1  1 


Cash — 

On  Deposit  . 

In  hand  on  current  account 


£767,327  19  7 
879,460  i  8 


Other  Assets — 

Amounts  owing  to  the  Company  . .  .  ;£25*y>9  1  11 

Amounts  owing  by  other  Insurance  Cos.  39l>™7  2  IO 

Bills  Receivable  .  94.575  ”  0 

GLOBE.  - 

House  Property,  including  Offices  partly  occupied  by  Company 


,646,788  1  3 


511,631  15  9 
18,815  2  1 


£18,815  2  1  £20, 4S5,383  2  8 


THE  LONDON  ASSURANCE. 

SUFFICIENT  evidence  of  the  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  London  Assurance  is  forthcoming  in  the 
announcement  that  the  Directors  have  declared  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  28  per  cent,  for  the  past  year.  This  represents 
the  sum  of  7s.  per  share,  and  is  payable  as  follows 
3s.  6d.  on  the  2nd  May  and  a  similar  sum  on  the  1st 
November,  free  of  income  tax.  In  point  of  antiquity 
the  London  Assurance  is  contemporary  with  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance,  reference  to  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  In  fact  the  two  Companies 
were  actually  born  in  1720  on  the  same  day  and  in  the 
same  hour.  But  in  spite  of  its  great  age  the  London 
Assurance  has  never  let  the  grass  grow  under  its  feet, 
and  its  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  year  1920  reveal 
continued  activity  in  all  departments.  In  the  Life 
Branch  for  instance,  the  Premium  Income  of  the  year, 
after  deduction  of  Re-insurances,  was  no  less  than 
£308,698  10s.  8d. ,  and  the  total  income  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  as  itiuch  as  £526,829  18s.  The  Life  As¬ 
surance  Fund  on  the  31st  December  last,  totalled  the 
fine  sum  of  £2,947,729  6s.  4d.  In  the  Fire,  Marine, 
and  Accident  Departments,  the  credit  balances  tell  an 
equally  satisfactory  tale,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
London  Assurance  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous 
state  than  in  this,  its  two  hundred  and  first  year  of  ex¬ 
istence.  The  Balance-sheet  follows  on  page  xi. 


If  you  desire  the  most  profitable  Life  Assurance  Contract 
it  will  pay  you  to  get  a  Prospectus  from  the 

AUSTRALIAN  MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

(A.  M.  P.) 

EST'D  -  -  -  -  1849, 


THE  LARGEST  BRITISH  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE 

Assets  £45,000,000  Annual  Income  nearly  £6,400,000 
New  Ordinary  Business  for  1920  -  *  £10,500,000 
Total  Ordinary  Assurance  in  Forces  *  £130,000,000 

PURELY  MUTUAL  All  profits  belong  to  POLICY  HOLDERS 


EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR 


Cash  Surplus  (Ordinary  Department)  divisible  for  1920 
£1,324,000.  Individual  Bonuses  equal  to  those  for  1914 


No  Suspension  of  Annual  Bonuses  during  War. 


London  Office  • 

37  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  2 

W.  C.  FISHER,  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
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THE 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 


(ESTABLISHED  1826) 


A  Mutual  Profit-Sharing  Office  -  Funds  Exceed  £7,000,000 

An  Unbroken  Record  of  High  Compound  Bonus  Declarations 

The  Society  since  its  formation  in  1826  has  a  continuous  record  of  high  bonus 
rates,  unbroken  by  the  war. 

Throughout  that  long  period  of  nearly  100  years  a  Bonus  has  been  declared  at  each 
of  the  periodic  investigations,  and  on  no  occasion  has  the  rate  fallen  below  30/-% 
compound.  This  was  the  rate  declared  for  the  latest  quinquennial  period,  which 

included  nearly  3  years  of  war,  and  for  the  preceding  20  years  the  rate  Was  35/-  % 

compound. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  provides  the  best  means  to  protect 

(1)  FAMILY  in  event  of  premature  death.  (2)  ESTATE  against  reduction  through  DEATH  DUTIES 

(2)  BUSINESS  against  loss  of  capital.  (4)  OLD  AGE  against  reduced  income. 

Children’s  Educational  and  Provident  Policies  may  be  secured  at  very  low  cost. 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  TRANSACTED. 


Head  Office:  35  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW 
London  Office:  1  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C.  2. 


HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY 


There  is  an  old  saying: — “  The  thing  that  I  feared  has  come  about.”  A  man 
who  is  constantly  living  in  dread  of  some  future  calamity  is  almost  as  unhappy  as 
if  the  misfortune  had  happened. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  almost  everyone  when  fear  of  illness  or 
misfortune  overtakes  him. 


A  man’s  income  is  dependent  more  or  less  on  his  good  health.  If  his  health 
breaks  dpwn  he  not  only  suffers  himself,  but  the  knowledge  that  his  wife  and 
children  are  dependent  on  his  continued  good  health  increases  his  misery  tenfold. 

Troubles  always  come  to  the  unprepared. 

People  who  are  regarded  as  fortunate  or  lucky  are  mostly  those  who  have 
made  some  preparation  for  the  future. 

Your  happiness  in  1922  depends  largely  on  your  actions  in  1921.  Safeguard 
your  future  happiness,  and  of  those  dependent  on  you,  by  taking  out  the  new 
Disability  Policy  issued  by  the  Confederation  Life  Association  (of  Canada),  which 
has  insurances  in  force  exceeding  ^30,000,000. 

It  insures  you  against  the  risk  of  Total  and  Permanent  Disablement — some¬ 
thing  new  in  Life  Insurance,  at  a  very  small  charge. 


This  Coupon  will  bring  you  particulars.  Saturday  review 

Cut  this  out. 

To  the  Manager,  Confederation  Life  Association,  23-28,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 4. 

Please  forward  to  me  particulars  of  your  New  Disability  Benefit  Policy. 

NEW  BUSINESS  1920 

£7,221,537 

25  June  '921 
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LIABILITIES.  £  s.  d. 

Share  Capital  authorised  .  £2,000,000  o  o 


250,000  6  p.c.  Redeemable  Cumulative 


498,620  Ordinary  Shares  of  £2  10s.  each, 


-  873.27S  0  ° 

General  Reserve  Kund  . ■••••  1,250,000  o  0 

Life  Assurance  Fund  .  2,947,729  6  4 

Capital  and  Leasehold  Redemption  Fund  . 25,597  5  2 

Accident  Fund  . . . . . . . . ■■•••  85,000  o  o 

Fire  Fund  .  1,300,000  0  o 

Marine  fund  . - . . .  1,000,000  o  o 

Investments  Depreciation  and  Contingencies  Account  .  380,000  0  o 

Profit  and  Loss  .  2ot,335  11  5 


8,062,937  2  ti 

£43,907  o  2 
250,322  14  5 
25.708  2  5 
38,051  17  5 
8,919  14  8 
205,549  18  2 
301,592  19  2 
8,506  14  6 
3>5,734  >8  3 
12.934  19  4 
4,028  3  9 
136  7  7 
8,ib6  11  11 

- 1,223,560  1  9 


Outstanding  Life  Claims  . 

Do.  Fire  Losses  . 

Do.  Accident  Losses  . 

Do.  Marine  Losses  . 

Do.  Dividends  to  Shareholders  . 

Income  Tax  and  Excess  Profits  Tax,  etc.  ... 

Fire  Premiums  due  to  other  Companies  . . 

Accident  Premiums  due  to  other  Companies... 
Marine  Premiums  due  to  other  Companies  ... 

Sundry  Creditors  and  Credit  Balances  . 

Clerks’  Savings  Fund  . 

Interest  paid  in  advance  ...., . 

Bills  Payable  . 


^9,286,497  4  8 


ASSFTS. 

Mortgages  on  Property  within  the  United 

Kingdom  . ,£695,383  16 

Mortgages  on  Property  out  of  the  United 

Kingdom  .  ^*1 

Loans  on  Parochial  and  other  Public  Rates...  29,392  7 

Loans  on  Life  Interests  .  75*62°  " 

Loans  on  Reversions  .  65,634  4 


£ 


s.  d. 


Loans  on  Stocks  and  Shares  . .  . . •  •.••••• . 

Loans  on  Life  Policies  of  the  Corporation  within  their  Sur¬ 
render  Values  .  . 

Irlvestments,  viz.  : — 

Deposit  with  the  High  Court  . 

British  Government  Securities  . •' . . . 

Municipal  and  County  Securities,  United  Kingdom  . 

Indian  &  Colonial  Government  Securities  . 

Do.  Provincial  do.  . 

Do.  Municipal  do.  . 

Foreign  Government  Securities  . 

Do.  Provincial  do.  . 


866,030  19  11 
53.55*  *6  11 


122,539  3 

5S.230  1 

1.993.095  8 
81,385  1 

234,026  16 

32,234  o 

130,475  o 
643,603  12 
42,000  o 


Do.  Municipal  do.  . . . . . . 

Railway  and  other  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stocks,  Home 

225,000 

1,201,113 

/ 

3 

4 

4 

Railway  and  other  Preference  and  Guaranteed  Stocks, 

112,322 

19 

2 

Railway  and  other  Ordinary  Stocks  and 

Shares  (some 

of 

840,536 

11 

4 

180,378 

5 

6 

"3*459 

8 

2 

315.399 

15 

I 

29,871 

I 

2 

1,637 ,7 

3 

8,430 

4 

9 

Balance  remaining  of  the  cost  of  Requiring 

business  connec- 

200,000 

0 

0 

Agents’  Balances,  viz.  : — 

£26,243 

6 

433, >43  16 

II 

270,423  14 

I 

24,648  12 

0 

13.65,  2 

10 

768,111 

21,000 

0 

0 

Sundry  Debtor.^  . ^ 

154,089  18 

3 

18,979 

4 

8 

262 

10 

O 

Outstanding  Premiums 

£12,678  13 

9 

51,383  15 

4 

236,718  1 

8 

4,396  13 

5 

19  14 

2 

-  8,671 

19 

9 

100,512 

9 

II 

Accident  Premiums  due  by  other  Companies 
Cash — 

4,908 

3 

IO 

■  £139,740  0 

0 

In  Hand  and  on  Current  Accounts  . 

277.39s  4 

3 

417,135 

4,190 

4 

6 

3 

5 

449 

IO 

IO 

£9,286,497  4  8 


LONDON  AND  MANCHESTER  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

NO  better  indication  of  the  progress  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  can  be  given  than  the  recorded  fact  that  in 
the  course  of  the  past  year  329,476  new  policies  have 
been  issued  in  the  Industrial  Branch.  Premiums  in  this 
Branch  amounted  to  £1,152,251,  representing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  £140, 379  on  the  previous  year’s  Premium  ln- 
core.  Not  to  go  into  details,  the  increase  of  £  192, 367 
over  the  previous  year’s  figures  brings  the  total 
Premium  Income  of  the  Industrial  and  Ordinary 
Branches  and  the  Sickness  and  Medical  Aid  Depart¬ 
ment  up  to  the  sum  of  £1,380,390.  At  the  end  of  the 
past  year  the  security  for  the  policy-holders  was  re¬ 
presented  by  total  funds  of  £3,082,365;  an  increase  on 
the  year  of  £520,923.  This  includes  an  Investment 
Reserve  Fund  of  £291,000,  the  necessary  addition  for 


the  year  to  the  latter  of  £59,000  being  made  up  by 
transferring  £57,087  15s.  out  of  revenue,  and 

£1,912  5s.,  which  has  appeared  in  previous  balance- 
sheets  as  premiums  received  on  shares. 

That  the  Company  is  a  progressive  one  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Premium  Income  in  1911  was 
£645,966,  and  ten  years  later  this  has  been  increased 
to  £1,380,390.  We  set  forth  the  balance-sheet  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  statement. 

LIABILITIES. 


Shareholders’  Capital  paid  up  . 

Life  Assurance  Fund  : — 

Industrial  Branch  . 

Ordinary  Branch  . 

Sickness  and  Medical  Aid  Fund 

Investments  Reserve  Fund  . 

Securities  held  from  Representatives  of  the  Company 
Claims  admitted  or  intimated  and  in  course  of  payment  ... 

Sundry  Creditors  .  •  •• 

Reserve  for  Income  Tax  and  Corporation  Profits  Tax 

ASSETS. 

Mortgages  on  Property  within  the  United  Kingdom 
Loans  upon  the  Company’s  Policies  within  their  surrender 

values  .  . 

Loans  upon  Personal  Security  . 

Investments  ; — 

Deposit  with  the  High  Court  : — 

Victorian  Government  Stock  ...  ...  £4,956  5 

New  Zealand  Government  Stock  ...  ...  5, *74  2  6 

Tasmanian  Government  Stock  .  4,93*  5  0 

Natal  Government  Stock  .  4,962  10  o 


In  British  Government  Securities  . .  •  ••  . 

,,  Municipal  and  County  Securities — United  Kingdom 

,,  Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securities  . 

,,  Colonial  Provincial  Securities 

,,  Colonial  Municipal  Securities  . 

,,  Railway  and  other  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stocks  and 

Bonds  . 

,,  Railway  and  other  Preference  and  Guaranteed  Stocks 
,,  Public  Boards — United  Kingdom 

,,  Rent  Charges  . 

,,  Freehold  Ground  Rents  ...  ...  ...  ...  ••• 

,,  House  Property — Freehold  and  Leasehold,  including  Chief 

Office  Premises  ...  £ . 

Agents’  Balances  . 

Outstanding  Premiums  . 

Outstanding  Interest  and  Rents  . 

Onterest,  Dividends,  and  Rents  accrued  but  not  payable 

Stamps  in  Stock  . . 

Cash —  £  s.  d. 

On  Deposit  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  50,000 

On  Current  Accounts  and  in  Hand  57«826  3  8 

Burniture,  Fittings,  Stationery,  etc . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

82,332 

0 

0 

1,840,061 

14 

°i 

868,311 

16 

Hi 

659 

14 

7 

291 ,000 

0 

O 

15,203 

12 

6 

2,901 

1,368 

6 

5 

14 

>4 

16,516 

15 

7 

£3,118,355 

14 

2* 

£ 

s. 

d. 

159,920 

0 

0 

16,052 

14 

2 

60 

IO 

O 

0 

—  20,024  : 

1  6 

1,107,202 

18 

1 1 

539,173 

17 

8 

372,222 

9 

9 

28,127 

2 

7 

39,835  19 

5 

29,206 

5 

9 

39.914 

IO 

1 

26,015 

O 

3 

480 

0 

0 

440,469 

9 

11 

in,  572 

19 

3 

594 

2 

54 

36,946 

10 

5 

880 

II 

64 

30,969 

17 

I 

889 

3 

34 

107,826 

3 

8 

9.971 

5 

6 

£3.118,355 

14 

24 

The  LATEST  FEATURE 
IN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllll!lllll!lllllll 

A  GUARANTEED 
ANNUAL  BONUS 
OF  £3  PER  CENT. 

Under  Whole  Life  (Limited  Payment) 
and  Endowment  Assurances 

llllllllllllllllllllim 

APPLY  for  ATTRACTIVE  PROSPECTUS, 
GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS,  TO 

WESLEYAN  &  GENERAL 
ASSURANCE  SOGIETY 

Principal  Office :  BIRMINGHAM. 

London  Branch  Office : 

Halton  House,  20-23  Holborn,  E.C.l. 
Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

ANNUALINCOME  EXCEEDS£1,500,000 
CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £10,500,000 


The  Saturday  Review 


London  and  Manchester 

Assurance  Company,  Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 

Allied  with  National  Amalgamated  Approved  Society  for  National  (Health)  Insurance 

ChieT Office:  50  FINSBURY  SQ.,  LONDON.  E.C.2. 

Yearly  Premium  Income  exceeds  -  -  £1,350,000 
Funds  exceed . -  £3,000,000 

ATTRACTIVE  ORDINARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TABLES.  LIFE  AND 
ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  AND  ANNUITY  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 


Claims  Paid  exceed . £6,000,000 


MOTOR  INSURANCE  IN  1921 


Make  a  point  of  consulting 

BRIG.-GEN.  SIR  DAVID  KINL0CH,  Bt. 

before  you  again  pay  out  a 
heavy  premium  for  your 
accident  (Motor)  insurance. 

Be  wise  in  time.  Economy 
can  and  should  be  effected. 


Address  all  communications : 

ST.  KATHERINE  DOCK  HOUSE,  TOWER  HILL, 

LONDON,  E.l. 


25  June  1921 
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LONDON  AND  SCOTTISH  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

THAT  the  London  and  Scottish  Assurance  Cor¬ 
poration  is  by  no  means  behind  the  times  is 
evidenced  by  its  declaration  of  a  dividend  of  20  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Its  total  funds  and  assets,  excluding' 
uncalled  capital,  amounted  at  31st  December  last  to 
well  over  seven  millions — the  precise  figure  being 
£7,152,405  18s.  yd.  Turning  to  the  Directors’ 
Report  at  the  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting,  we  find 
that  in  the  Life  Department  there  was  more  business, 
assuring  the  huge  sum  of  £1,45' >376,  and  producing 
a  new  annual  premium  income  of  £58,264  5s.  nd., 
which,  with  single  premiums  of  £1,347  12s.  8d., 

constitutes  a  total  new  premium  income  of  £59,611 
18s.  7d.  Similar  congratulatory  results  were 

registered  in  the  other  departments,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  Corporation  is  yearly  enhancing  the  great 
reputation  it  has  built  up  for  itself  for  solid  financial 
integrity  and  keen  business  acumen. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

PERUSAL  of  the  balance-sheet  of  this  colossal 
concern  brings  home  more  forcibly  than  any  his¬ 
toric  matter  the  romantic  growth  and  development  of 
the  Company — a  tale  which  must  always  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  in  the  whole  world  of  Insurance. 
To-day  the  Prudential,  with  its  myriad  branches,  its 
gigantic  offices,  its  countless  employees,  and  its  restless 
activities  is  like  a  huge  financial  octopus,  whose  titanic 
tentacles  rake  in  a  yearly  income  of  something  like 
twenty  millions.  Its  high  priests  talk  airily  in  sums 
which  would  settle  a  fair-sized  national  debt;  and  the 
tale  of  its  expansion  is  yet  to  tell.  Last  year,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  opened  a  further  field  of  enterprise  by 
deciding  to  undertake  Marine  Insurance.  For  this  the 
sanction  of  the  Court  was  duly  obtained,  and,  wasting 
nd  time,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  Corporation,  under  which  the 
latter  agree  to  act  as  Managers  and  Attorneys  of  the 
Company  in  respect  of  Marine  business. 

In  the  Ordinary  Branch  alone  last  year  the  number 
of  policies  issued  was  142,163,  assuring  the  respectable 
sum  of  £23,528,225,  and  producing  a  new  Annual 
Premium  Income  of  £1,667,281.  The  premiums  re¬ 
ceived  marked  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
£1,173,202.  It  would  be  invidious  to  go  into  the  in¬ 
tricate  details  of  the  Company  s  vast  transactions,  the 
balance-sheet  speaks  for  itself.  For  those,  however, 
who  have  r.^t  the  time  to  delve  into  its  intricacies,  it 
may  fc  j  pointed  out  that  the  assets  of  the  concern,  in  all 
branches,  reach  the  enormous  total  of  £124,453,151, 
which,  after  allowing  for  the  repayment  of  a  loan  to  its 
bankers  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  represents  an 
actual  increase  for  the  year  of  £10,213,815.  For  the 
rest  we  recommend  our  readers  to  refer  to  the  appended 
tables.  Truly  the  Prudential  has  acquired  the  gift  of 
Midas. 

LIABILITIES. 

£  s.  d. 

Shareholders’  capital. 

Nominal  capital : — 

1,000,000  shares  of  £1  each  .  £1,000,000 

1,000,000  “  B  ”  shares  of  £1  each  ...  1,000,000 

£2,000,000 


Deposit  with  the  High  Court  (j^T J 7 ■ 1 32  '4s-  °6-  S.PC- 
War  Loan,  1929-1947  and  £20,000  5  pc.  National 

War  Bonds,  1928)  ...  . 

British  Government  Securities  . 

Bank  of  England  stock . .  •••  . 

Municipal  and  county  securities,  United  Kingdom 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  securities  . 

Colonial  provincial  securities  . 

Indian  and  Colonial  municipal  securities  . 

Foreign  Government  securities  . 

Foreign  provincial  securities  . 

Foreign  municipal  securities  .  . 

Railway  and  ether  debentures  and  debenture  stocks 
and  gold  and  sterling  bonds— Home  and  Foreign  ... 
Railway  and  other  preference  and  guaranteed  stock  and 

shares  . .  . 

Railway  and  other  ordinary  stocks  and  shares  . 

Rent  charges  .  •••  . . 

Freehold  ground  rents  and  Scotch  feu  duties  . 

Leasehold  ground  .rents  . 

House  property 
Life  interests 
Reversions 
Agents’  balances 

Outstanding  premiums  . 

Outstanding  interest  and  rents  ...  .  ■ 

Interest,  dividends  and  rents  accrued  but  not  payable 

Bills  receivable  . 

Cash — On  deposit  . 

In  hand  and  on  current  accounts 


XIII. 


36,062  4  1 

S>. 953.155  9  0 
,59,685  14  3 
1,882,686  2  6 
4,754,291  2  11 

794.514  8  7 
2,824,889  7  3 
5,858,011  13  10 
265,463  19  u 

2.318,415  2  6 

11,893,846  17  6 


2,836,828  o  3 
2,810,537  6  o 

363,567  11  ’A 

4,754,657  9  6 
267  19 
4,874,036  14 
34,626  14 
842,091  9 

13,172  18 
841,689  1 

226,720  18 
480,572  9 

Nil. 

20,000  o 
1,763,993  0 


£124,453,151  18  2_ 

NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

IT  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  Norwich  Union  that, 
although  a  centenarian  itself  (it  was  established  in 
1808),  it  took  over  in  1866  the  business  of  the  old  Amic¬ 
able  Society,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
thus  the  united  Societies  constitute  the  oldest  Life  Office 
in  the  world.  But  age  in  itself  is  not  sufficient  recom¬ 
mendation  for  an  Insurance  Company;  it  must  justify 
its  antiquity  by  evidence  of  financial  stability  and  busi¬ 
ness  acumen.  Luckily  the  Norwich  Union  s  claim  to 
these  has  never  been  in  question.  From  the  admirable 
booklet  issued  by  the  Society  we  glean  that  a  valuation 
was  made  as  at  31st  December,  1920,  on  the  same  con¬ 
servative  lines,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  during 
the  four  and  a  half  years  involved  there  had  been  a 
shrinkage  of  fund  values  to  the  extent  of  £818,354. 
War  Claims  amounted  to  £413,416  and  claims  from 
influenza  to  £176,071.  In  spite  of  those  adverse 
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Issued  capital ,  .  ,, 

1,000,000  shares  of  £i  each,  fully 
1,000,000  “  B”  shares  of  £i  each, 

Life  assurance  fund  Ordinary  Branch 
Life  assurance  fund  Industrial  Branch 
Insurance  funds  General  Branch 
Investments  reserve  funds 

Common  contingency  fund  . 

Claims  intimated  and  in  course  of  payment 
Reserve  for  income  tax — General  Branch 

Annuities  due  and  unpaid  . 

Amount  due  for  reinsurances  . 

Balance  standing  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account 
Deposit  as  security  for  return  of  securities  borrowed 


£1,000,000 
.  100,000 


1,100,000 
58,786,311 
59,244,233 

171.387 

4,100,000 
200,000 
367.795  13 
5.050  9 
3,681  2 

25,895  15 
400,000  0 
48,797  10 
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£124,453,151  18  2 


ASSETS. 

Mortgages  on  property  within  the  United  Kingdom 
Mortgages  on  property  out  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Loans  on  parochial  and  other  public  rates 

Loans  on  Life  interests  . 

Loans  on  Reversions  . 

Loans  on  Stocks  and  Shares  .  • 

Loans  on  Company’s  policies  within  their  surrender  values 

Loans  on  personal  security  . . . . 

Loans  to  Educational  institutions  secured  on  income 
Investments  : — 


£  s.  d. 
6,971,465  16  11 
126,653  5  2 
11,211,683  10  9 
1,004,976  10  11 
43,308  4  8 
243,821  15  4 
2,195,287  5  6 
Nil  1 
32,171  i3  7 
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“  Many  People  at  present  are  not  able 
to  spend  as  much  on  Assurance  as  in 
the  past,  though,  owing  to  the  lessened 
value  of  money,  the  need  for  it  has 
doubled.” 

A  Ten  Year  Option  Policy 

is,  therefore,  admirably  suited  to  the 
times,  for  it  provides  the  Benefits  of  a 
Cheap  Policy  at  once  and  can  be  con¬ 
verted  at  the  end  of  10  years  to  any 
other  form  of  Assurance  without  extra 
cost. 

By  this  means,  the  intending  Assurer  is 
given  the  opportunity  of  looking  before 
he  leaps  as  regards  the  choice  between 
Whole  Life  and  Endowment  Assurance. 

Full  Particulars  sent  on  Application. 

FRIENDS'  PROVIDENT  « 
CENTURY  LIFE  OFFICE 

HEAD  OFFICES  : 


LONDON  - 
EDINBURGH 


42  Kingsway,  W.C.  2. 

18  Charlotte  Square. 
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features  a  surplus  of  £778,035  was  shown,  enabling 
the  Directors  to  declare  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of  £1%  per 
annum  in  the  case  of  all  ordinary  whole  life  full-profit 
policies,  10/-%  in  respect  of  “  Reduced  Premium  ” 
policies,  and  15 /-%  per  annum  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
Endowment  assurances  where  bonuses  are  payable  at 
maturity  or  previous  death. 

Notwithstanding  this  bonus  allocation  the  Society 
starts  the  year  1921  with  reserves  on  the  same  strong 
basis  as  before  the  war,  the  2^%  net  premium  valuation 
test  being  recognised  as  the  strongest  in  the  world. 
Even  before  the  war  only  eleven  offices  (all  British) 
held  reserves  on  that  basis,  and  now  the  number  of 
such  offices  has  been  reduced  to  four  at  the  outside. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 
NCORPORATED  so  long  ago  as  1720,  the  history 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  is  a  remarkable 
one.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  City  was  full  of 
bubble  speculations  such  as  the  South  Sea  Company 
and  others  of  a  kindred  description.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  many  ventures  based  upon  quite  sound  monetary 
foundations,  and  of  these  the  undertaking,  started  in 
August,  1717,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Mercers’  Hall 
Marine  Insurance  Co.,”  was  an  eminent  example.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  was  found  to  be  illegal  for  an  unchartered 
joint-stock  concern  to  trade,  and,  being  refused  this 
by  the  Government  of  the  day,  the  Company  acquired 
two  moribund  Elizabethan  charters  and  commenced  to 
carry  on  business  under  the  title  of  “  The  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Mines  Royal,  Mineral  and  Battery 
Works.”  Within  nine  months  a  sum.  of  two  millions 
is  said  to  have  been  insured— sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  soundness  of  the  undertaking. 

But  the  directors  did  not  cease  their  efforts  to  obtain 
a  proper  charter,  and,  finding  that  the  Civil  List  of 
King  George  I.  was  in  debt,  His  Majesty  was  peti¬ 
tioned,  under  an  inducement  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  be  paid  into  his  Exchequer,  to  recommend 


A  WONDERFUL  RECORD 

OF  THE 

CANADA  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


Outstanding  Features  for  Report  for  1920: — 

Business  in  Force  -  -  -  £66,849,429  Increase  £9,631,429 

Total  New  Business  Paid  for  in  Year  £11,971,347  Increase  £3,414,797 
Business  Completed  in  United  Kingdom  £1,746,500  Increase  £950,003 
Assets . £15,227,864  Increase  £977,398 

Surplus  Earned  during  Year  -  -  £444,388  After  meeting  all 

Depreciation. 

This  is  the  Ingest  Surplus  in  the  history  of  the 
Company,  and  shows  an  increase  over  1919  of 
£58,671,  and  over  1918  of  £189,240 

The  rate  of  Interest  earned  during  the  yea  was 
6  per  cent. 

The  Company  has  not  only  maintained,  but  in¬ 
creased,  the  bonuses  to  Policyholders  since  1914, 
and  at  31st  December,  1920,  carried  forward  an 
undivided  Surplus  of  £1,416,592. 

The  Company  issues  most  liberal  Policy  and 
Annuity  Contracts,  and  fullest  particulars  will  be 
furnished  on  application  to  the  nearest  Branch 
Office,  or  to  the  Head  Office : — 

15,  King  Street,  Cheapside, 

LONDON,  E  C.  2. 

J.  R.  WANDLESS,  F.I.A. 


the  Commons  to  pass  the  necessary  Bill.  This  was 
eventually  accomplished,  and  on  June  2 2nd,  1720,  the 
Company  became  a  Corporate  body  under  the  present 
title  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance. 

Much  water  has  flowed  beneath  the  bridges  since  that 
day,  and  the  Company  has  now  far  wider  interests  than 
mere  Marine  Insurance.  A  glance  at  the  Report  and 
Accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1920,  will 
show  that  branches  are  now  operating  in  all  quarters 
of  the  civilised  globe,  and  that,  in  spite  of  its  age,  the 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  is  continually  extending  its 
operations.  During  the  year  3,721  proposals  were 
completed  in  the  Life  Department,  Assuring  £2,211,692 
1 6s.  qd.,  and  Reversionary  Annuities  of  £200,  at 
Single  and  Full  Annual  Premiums  of  £88,067  5s.  6d. 
Re-assurance  for  £150,500  were  affected  at  Single  and 
Annual  Premiums  amounting  to  £5,022  13s.  gd.  The 
total  Income  from  Premiums  and  Interest  (less  tax) 
reached  the  respectable  figure  of  £704,304  os.  iod.,  an 
increase  on  the  previous  year  of  £69,434  5s.  id.  The 
tale  of  new  business  in  the  other  departments  is  equally 
eloquent.  As  an  example  of  the  enormous  sums  dealt 
with,  it  may  be  instanced  that  the  Life  Assurance  Fund 
alone  amounts  to  £4,286,194  18s.  gd.,  the  Annuity 
Fund  is  £765,992,  the  Capital  Redemption  Fund 
£243,510,  the  Fire  Fund  £916,980,  the  Marine  Fund 
£1,438,709  18s.  4d.,  and  the  General  Accident  Fund, 
■£579.  !95- 

Having  paid  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  (less  income 
tax)  on  the  6th  November  last,  the  Court  of  Directois 
recommended  the  payment  on  the  6th  May  of  a  further 
dividend  of  9  per  cent,  (less  income  tax),  making  16 
per  cent,  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  year. 

THE  SCOTTISH  AMICABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

il  r  I  '  HE  result  of  the  valuation  discloses  a  surplus 
1  of  £509,987  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  £32,071 
paid  away  to  provide  interim  bonus  additions  to  poli- 


British  Equitable 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £1,620,000 
Subscribed  Capital  -  -  £300,000 

Paid-up  Capital  -  -  £34,500 


The  Company  transacts  the  following  classes 
of  business. — 

LIFE.  FIRE.  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

PLATE  GLASS.  BURGLARY.  SICKNESS. 
ACCIDENT.  MOTOR  CAR.  THIRD  PARTY. 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION. 
DOMESTIC  SERVANTS.  SHOP  ASSISTANTS 
AND  SINKING  FUND. 


Write  for  particulars  of  the 

NEW  MONTHLY  PREMIUM 
POLICY  WITHOUT  MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 

To  the  Manager, 

1,  2&3  Queen  St.  Place,  London,  E.C.4 
. _ .  . — . - - 


MANAGER. 


25  June  1921 
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BRITANNIC 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ld. 


THE 


LIFE  OFFICE 

FOR  THE 

BRITISH 


Established  55  years  ago 
the  Britannic  has  built  up  a  large 
sound,  high-class  business  by  provid¬ 
ing  Life  and  Endowment  Assurance 
Policies  on  the  most  equitable  terms, 
and  at  the  lowest  premiums  compatible 
with  absolute  security. 


If  you  are  desirous  of  providing  a  sum 
payable  to  yourself  at  the  end  of  a  given 
period,  you  should  take  out  an  endow¬ 
ment  assurance  policy,  as  under  such  a 
contract  the  sum  assured  is  payable  to 
yourself  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  years 
selected  by  you,  or  to  your  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  event  of  your  previous  death. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  present  posi¬ 
tion  is  fully  secured,  and  your  only  con¬ 
cern  is  to  provide  for  your  wife  and  family, 
then  a  Whole  Life  Policy  payable  at  death 
is  the  one  you  should  select. 


BONUS  MAINTAINED 

A  Bonus  of  £  i  4s.  per  £  100  Sum  As¬ 
sured  has  been  declared  for  1920  to  all 
Policies  in  the  immediate  participating 
classes. 


On  receipt  of  particulars  of  requirements,  the 
Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  advise  intending 
policy-holders  as  to  the  class  of  policy  that  will 
best  meet  their  needs. 


CHIEF  OFFICE: 

Broad  Street  Corner 

BIRMINGHAM 


cies  which  became  claims  during  the  quinquennial 
period. 

“  The  General  Board  of  Directors  in  terms  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  Society  have  determined  and  ordered  accordingly 
to  apply  the  above  surplus  of  £509,987  to  the  extent 
of  £408,544  in  providing  bonus  additions  to  ordinary 
with  profit  policies  entitled  to  participate  at  the  rate  of 
£1  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum  calculated  on  the  sum 
assured  as  increased  by  any  additions  previously  made 
and  still  existing  in  respect  of  each  year  or  fraction  of 
a  year  for  which  premiums  have  become  due  (or 
assumed  due)  during  the  quinquennial  period  ending 
31st  December  1920,  and  have  been  paid — and  to  carry 
forward  the  balance  of  £  1 01,443,  which  compares  with 
£63,099  brought  in. 

“They  have  further  ordered  and  appointed  an  interim 
or  prospective  bonus  addition  to  such  of  the  said  par¬ 
ticipating  policies  as  may  become  claims  by  death  or 
survivance  before  31st  December  1925  at  the  same  rate 
of  £1  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum  also  calculated  on  the 
sum  assured  as  increased  by  bonus  additions  so  far  as 
then  existing  in  respect  of  each  additional  year  or  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  year  for  which  premiums  shall  have  become 
due  (or  assumed  due)  and  shall  have  been  paid.” 

In  these  words  the  Scottish  Amicable  Life  Assurance 
Society  crystallizes  the  result  of  its  Quinquennial  In¬ 
vestigation — a  result  which  shows  a  financial  position 
so  solidly  based  that  the  total  assurances  on  its  books 
now  amounts  to  nearly  sixteen  and  a  half  millions.  The 
precise  figure  is  £16,366,123  18s.,  under  25,042  poli¬ 
cies.  In  spite  of  adverse  conditions  the  society  has 
come  through  with  flying  colours,  and  the  flourishing 
state  of  its  affairs  is  testified  in  the  balance  sheet. 


WESLEYAN  &  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  in  1841,  this  Society  can  boast  of  a 
history  of  continual  steady  increase,  culminating 
in  a  Premium  Revenue  for  last  year  of  £1,380,855 
18s.  7d.  This  represents  an  advance  of  £152,994 
19s.  over  1919,  and  is  the  largest  increase  in  any  one 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  If  this  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  demonstrate  the  stability  of  the  concern  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  new  policies  issued  , 
in  the  Ordinary  and  Industrial  Departments  was 
243,533,  assuring  the  enormous  sum  of  ^4ffi48>365 
10s.  Claims  and  Surrender  values  paid  in  all  Depart¬ 
ments  during  the  past  year  bring  the  total  paid  since 
the  Society’s  inauguration  to  over  ten  million  pounds. 
After  this  there  seems  no  reason  for  the  somewhat  pes¬ 
simistic  outlook  shown  by  the  Chairman  (B..  Shirley 
Smith,  Esq.)  at  the  80th  Annual  General  Meeting.  We 
quote  the  following  extract  from  his  speech  :  The 

year  has  opened  most  inauspiciously.  Unemployment 
is  rife,  business  stagnant,  and  the  financial  World  in  a 
state  of  chaos.  It  will  take  all  the  skill  and  care  of 
your  Directors  and  Staff  to  consolidate  the  position 
already  made.  Then  there  is  the  threat  of  embarrass¬ 
ing  legislation.  Your  Directors  will  welcome  every 
effort  to  remedy  abuses  in  Assurance  business  and  make 
it  cleaner  and  better,  but  anything  that  goes  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  situation  will  have  to  be  resisted. 
The  Departmental  Committee  in  their  Report,  issued 
over  twelve  months  ago,  devote  nearly  a  page  of  type 
to  Control.  I  think  the  country  is  sick  of  Government 
control,  and  many  people  say  that  the  Government  have 
wasted  everything  they  have  controlled.  An  extension 
of  Government  control  to  Industrial  Assurance  can  only 
lead  to  disastrous  results  to  both  the  business  and  the 
policy  holders,  and,  if  this  be  attempted,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  invoke  the  active  assistance  of  all  policy 
holders  and  to  organise  them  into  a  strenuous  and 
formidable  opposition.  The  Government  Departments 
have  already  more  work  than  they  can  attend  to  pro¬ 
perly,  and  had  better  leave  Insurance  Institutions  to 
the  parties  primarily  interested.  A  Bureaucracy  is 
never  happy  unless  it  is  extending  its  operations.  We 
have  too  much  of  it,  and  unless  we  are  alert  we  shall 
be  entangled  still  further  in  its  red  tape. 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


N  O  person  can  afford  to  disregard  insurance  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  many  risks  incidental  to 
your  life,  your  business  and  your  property  which  cannot 
effectively  be  guarded  against  in  any  other  way.  Your 
duty  to  your  dependents  and  to  yourself  demands 
adequate  insurance.  Let  the  PRUDENTIAL  advise  you. 


LIFE.  ANNUITIES.  ACCIDENT.  MARINE. 

FIRE.  BURGLARY.  THIRD  PARTY  RISKS. 

LIFT.  PLATE  GLASS.  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE. 

MOTOR  CAR.  MOTOR  CYCLE.  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY. 


Chief  Office:  142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  1. 


ESTABLISHED  1848. 
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